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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MICROFILMING PROJECT 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown > 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, ,the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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The $10 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Symphony Hall, Tuesday, Sept. 28, at 10 A. M 
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The $18 Seats for the Ooncerts will be sold at anction, at Symphony Hall, Thursday, Sept. 30, at 10 A. M. 
The $10 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner, at the same place, Friday, Oct. 1, at 10 A. M. 
Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for the choice; and not more than four seats will be 
sold on one bid. The seats open to competition will be shown on @ diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 

Tickets Wil! Be Delivered in the Hall, and must Be Paid foras Soon as Bought or They Will Be Immediately Resold 
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peeing bp that the program is better than for the Other Englishmen—The Pro- Barleben, K Akeroyd, J Fiedler, B. Berger, H. 

ast year’s, because of the larger num- rammes for the Worcester Festiv " , : , : De 

ber of soloists, among whom are several 6 ; ’ Fiumara, P. Currier, F. Marble, E. Eichler, J. 

never heard before in Boston,” said Mr. | Sousa’s Concert | Tischer-Zeitz, H Kuntz, A Goldstein, H. 

ler ae Wie 

{= sly arte . Goldstein, S. Kurth, R. Werner, H. 

Ai pateiahed ashame ose gh se ile’ sb The Symphony Orenestra is pursuing a 7 ; : 

Boe the usage a seen Find hiuge te ‘now policy this year. Instead of one an- VIOLAS. 

in this winter's concert Saseiy ded) nouncement of its plans for the new season, Férir, E Heindl, H Zahn, F Kolster, A ’ Krauss. H. 
'4t is dribbling out details of it in semi-week- | erent, ve icnala oa G : R t B 

Gietzen, A. Hoyer, H. Kluge, M. Sauer, G. ennert Bb. 


7 Aside from the regular concerts, the | 
Symphony orchestra will participate in ly instalments. One day it is the engage- 


the inauguration ceremonies of Presi- | ment of a new horn player or an increase VIOLONCELLOS. 
dent Lowell of Harvard in Sanders The- | in the number of its concerts in New Eng- | 
@tre on Oct. 6, The program for the | land cities; another it is the appearance of | Warnke, H. Nagel, k. Barth, C. Belinski, M. Warnke, J. 
orchestra. on that occasion will be rep- Rachmaninoff, the Russian composer, con- Keller, J. Kautzenbach, A. Nast, L. Hadley, A. Smalley, R. 
resentative of the earlier and modern ductor and pianist at one pair of concerts, 
classics from the ‘“Three Big Bs,” in- | and now it is a list of the pieces, new and old, BASSES. 
cluding the Academic Festival overtures | novel or familiar classic, or semi-classic, | 
oe ean Seth Sy oe by Bach and} that Mr. Fiedler purposes to include in his Keller, K. Agnesy, kK. Seydel, T. Ludwig, O. 
d Pacer the i es rel Sa Vika okt et programmes in the course of the season. The Gerhardt, G. Kunze, M. Huber, E. Schurig, R. 
ne g the new artists for this s*er.| lst is long, diversified and generally inter- 
Mir Fiedler spoke enthusiastically Over! osting, and ‘mdicat saiety. +h 
Rachmaninoff, one of the most promi- fi ay? * ae es clearly that for the 
ment composers in Russia, and who is| “ay year oO ser stay in Boston he has Maquarre, A. Longy, G. Grisez, G. Sadony, P. 
the conductor of the Philharmonic con-{ *° owed eagerly his own romantic, modern Brooke, A Lenom, C Mimart, P. Mueller, E. 
‘derts in Moscow. Tillie Koener appears | and ultra-modern tendencies. B a ety a cat Vannini A Re akales E 
for th-: first time in America and is well Last winter, from Strauss, Mr. Fiedler Fo eas ee y fhe ge » &- 
liked by Mr. \ agg ri pe gril sa A ih thi heed Sy tone-poems, “Death ox, P 
comes from 1e Metropolitan Opera) an ransfiguration,” “A Hero's Life” 
: Touse, while Gilibert, the baritone, , and “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” Next 

es from the Manhattan. It will be; winter, he purposes to repeat ‘“‘Zarathus- i 

nee for these artists.| tra,” to revive “Don Quixote,” unheard HORNS. HORNS. [RUMPETS. 
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ENGLISH HORN. Bass CLARINET. CONTRA-BASSOON. 
Mueller, F. Stumpf, K. Helleberg, J. 


TROMBONES. TUBA. 


i ‘| in Bost . ‘e Mr. Ge rf 
‘Fritz Kri be heard again this | 2 agen tr Rac a ‘ pri coe Hess, M. Wendler G. Kloepfel, L. Hampe, C. Lorenz, O. 
Sal Ta Lorbeer, H. Gebhardt, W. Mann, J. Mausebach, A. 


ar for he ha formed here unde 

xa r Dr. Muck, and to make, sf : : 

vorite. besides, three ventures of his own. One Hain, F. Hackebarth, A. Heim, G. Kenfield, L. 
Phair, J. Schumann, C. Merrill, C. 


sied | 
dier busie is Salome’s dance, an, easily detachable 
fragment of the like-named music-drama, 
significant as absolute music, and the HARP. TYMPANI. PERCUSSION. 
only E r S aes 2 seni 
y part of the opera Boston is likely Schuécker, H. Rettberg, A. Dworak, J. Senia, T. 


ght be produced “MIr.| to hear until it joins the rest of the : 
Kandler, F. Ludwig, C. Burkhardt, H. 


‘Fiedler also composed three songs for 


piano and voice, but these, he} 


‘gal , were still in his desk, Mr. Fied- 
ler says he is full of anticipation for 
‘the commencement of the season, and 


intelligent world and reclaims its oper- 
atic liberty. Another is a serenade for 
wind instruments that Strauss wrote in 
1882, before he was. twenty-one when 
he was training his powers. The third 
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fo we Wade. $1 1G OF | Wet): Reger: himself “nee shortened the su, me by, Spada cts Ty os aoe haan hopsont be Aion aime? 
; s Summer in Germany and Some aii at io. pe Se Biresivers nyse cart ‘oe tion.” “Strauss makes no a : ig: ot 0 staat ade! OF ee 1 
tails About the New Music That He Will | next week for the first time in America. | the ae Bow dh ater ty eis. Suite’ that Debussy had sara “ athe 
- Undertake Here—Richard Strauss as 4 Sa all, probability, wee ior and. pla hoon : other character is introduced but Lady meg" oy het ort gonad It was played — 
"Programme Maker—London Hears Primi- | sppears with the orctonres ON. own | Stdebeth—and sho, Is really, Kom Mayo: | Midler thtends to preter yee fans 

tive and Popular Russian Music—Mme. poe in which he wilighe Clift » Fi <= nae nothing ‘pape ns.” The whole | the conductor «ignores, ‘though ‘his erpashes 


, : wee. ane ‘ “ 1rama is enacted in the soul of Mac- venirs” is still unknown, except by report, — 
_aeneaperaa (Sigh vie ‘sougee yet ee eer i aan ae peth: apart from the comparatively few | in Boston. On the other hand, Mr. Fiedler 
Parts for Miss Farrar — An Improvett caste P a, rt need per esn ae Piety: measures that depict his wife, the score is | will revive César Franck’s nobly tmagina- 
| : eenon OF eT ad ae 4 in Germany antirely concerned with the internal con- | tive sympnony, Charpentier’s warmly col- 
 Kettle-Drum aye ti one’ pixeasy <r oe are re Ore t the three main stements of his | ored “Ttalian Impressions,” and Saint-Saéns’ 
or its ‘noble’ reticente. | gee | ‘<« ir- | symphonic poem, “L t a’ 7 ' 

This afternoon, at Symphony Hall, Mr. Sibelius, “‘Swahnevit,” that will. be playee cheraeter asm rg mc Take Mae: his phonic Poet, ok aa Bea 
Fiedler faces mis Oa stg oe ee? the here for the first time in America is the ha ey an aes . ~ phony “Romeo and Juliet ” he will take 
ce di , for the con- etn. : oe igries © : ; 
“new season at the regular Symphony Bets ugtl ap Sage try re ee that fis From Reger, the other conspicuous, in- | the love scene and the scnerzo of “Queen 
Concerts, and, as his conducting proved | ‘rote for the ike-named fairy play by dividual and innovating German, Mr. Fied- | Mab, and he will play for the first time 
at Harvard Wednesday night, he: Bee as oat ica pe for the tone-poems of his ler has a piece that is wholly new here | here the recently discovered romantic over- 
come back in full vigor and in eager LS aca divanas ‘Mr Fiedler in eure to and another that already has been warmly ture that Berlioz wrote when he was full | 
_ogegam _ ly 2h) doug? ee SE Nati | cmnebales sate 4 BE familiar of them welcomed. eee ie piece br meres f = ~ Ayala ante for Scott, and called ‘‘Rob | 

ere. n tne main he fa a | said — oe clea ag is, eat = ger 66ry recent composition tor orchestra, > 7 y. 

. the ‘“Sinphonia Domestica and Zara- | 
e- P ¢ 6 r v: ue to a S 
busy and diversified summer. sgl th eta a in all probability “Macbeth,” and elaborate Symphonic Prolog Plog py payo idee geod Russians stand 
turned to the Hamburg that he pest | enich. Strausa told him weg his musical Tragic Play, parlor ne ee an” ‘dl ~ wih ee ta ee tose From Tschal- 
: r : Ss ve ‘ yh ng Pi ; ; , spring. ard as Yy owsky he Ww : e 
Meshes a5 the city where He -° | child that all the world had seemingly and Germany last spring. on Rh eats genie ake the alternately sombre 
most of his working life and where he unjustly agreed to neglect, and ‘Don America, and to be played at the th " e | ai : lurid symphony upon Byron's “‘Manr 
. Ss -onductor, ‘Ok ls te Same ni @ . S, ‘ece to be revived 1s red,’’ the one-poem, “ 16) 

Beee/ made his reputation of nse ; Quixote,” the masterpiece in its kind that of our concerts yp Re piec idee - t poem Francesca da 
he paid occasional visits to otner mus cal ca nt beer heard here since Mr. Gericke’s the imaginative variations and the thrl ng | Rimini,’’ the overture-fantasia to ““Romeo 
capitals in Germany, and he had his S ne | an ome ein 


fugue upon a theme of Hiller that Dr. } and Juliet’ and a serenade for strings. 
weeks of real holiday at a little water- time. Muck brought to hearing toward the end | Rimsky-Korsakoff gives him the gorgeous 


ce 
ing-place on the Mosel. It rained plenti- | SYMPHONY PLAYERS BACK. of his conductorship. The lesser living | piece of orchestral bravura, “The Spanish 


fully. in northern Europe throughout tae .) German. composers have apparently yielded Caprice: and Glazounoff, the suite erbWi 
summer and the valley of the Mosel had 


little that was new and interesting, and the | the ballet ‘‘In the Middle Ages” and “A 
its share’ of the deluge. Mr. Fiedler, First Work of Season for Gronestrs only novel music from their hands on Mr.:| Song of Destiny,” both new to the repertory 
unlike some of his fellow-musicians of Will Be at Worcester Festival. Fiedler’s list is an “Epilogue to a Trag- | of the orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, too, is dis- 


both sexes from Germany, is no blind He .nwith — Seht i 7) (909 | edy’ by Boehe, the young disciple of | covering the new generation of Russian 
champion of the climate of its northern 


: chek. | Strauss at Munich whose tone-picture, | eomposers, the neo-Russians, as the Pa- 
| | at section of the Symphony 0! ches. | . 
stretches. He missed, he says frankly, Th Pp 


| ty t the Swim- | “Taormina,” and one of whose tone-poems | risian experts call them. One is Rachmani- 
the brightness of American sunshine and ‘tra which has been playing at the Wim | about Odysseus have been played in .time noff, whose visit to the orchestra wili bring 


| the crispness of American air. Can they | ming Pool at Bar Harbor during the | past at the Symphony Concerts. Last year | one of his concertos for piano and his tone- 
pe one of the “insidious perils” that Ger- | summer, under the leadership of Gustav | —to pass to romantic and familiar Germun'| poem, “The Cliffs.’” The other is Scriabine, 


Man newspapers like to suggest when I Strube, has returned to town, the season music—Mr. Fiedler practically exhausted | the rhapsodical dreamer, who writes sym- 
Peutonic conductors, singers and virtu- |, ving ended. As in previous wears. | concert. pieces from Wagner, and all that | phonies of the universe, and also little 


osi depart to America, or are they one -yemains for him to undertake now is the | pieces, like the ‘‘Revery,” Mr. Fiedler has 
of the “compensations” at which these there were 20 men there, and the season | ‘“Raust”’ 


e pl ngs tons overture. From the Wagnerian | chosen. Across the Russian ‘order, in 
fournals like siually to ‘hint. lasted for eight weeks. ee ae was | imitators, he purposes to revive Humpe?r- Finland, the conductor has already testified 
Since there is scarcely 4 change in the by al: odds the most successiul fe men | dinck’s ‘‘Moorish Rhapsody’’; and cne SyMm- — to his liking for Sibelius’s music and next. 
have haa, the Swimming Pool being! 1“ ; . . 
personnel of the Symphony Orchestra this srowded every day for the Potato; phony of Bruckner, the seventh; while his b wencer he will play for the first’ times here 
‘season, Mr. Fiedler had no weary days of (ith the exception of two or three serman classics comprise one of Bach's} two of his tone-poems, “A Saga,”’ and 
quest and testing of new players. On the | wembers of the orchestra who have not Brandenburg Concertos for strings; the, ‘Night Ride and Sunrise,”’ his legend of 
other hand, the publishers and the com- | vet returned from Europe, practically all first, second, fourth, sixth and ninth sym- | ‘““The Swan of Tuonela,’”’ his suite, “Swahn- 
posers of music heaped their new pieces | the members are now in town. The phonies of Beethoven—the choral symphony | evit,”’ likewise new, and his second sym- 
about him, and he had long days and nights:| first work of the orchestra will be the to be performed at the final pair of con- phony, the more formal and “classic” of 
‘of the reading of engraved and manuscript 4 Worcester festival in the week begin- certs with the choir of the Cecilia again | thé three that he has written. From Alle 
pages. For the new pieces that he wished ning Monday, Sept. 27, the day of the; assisting; the orchestral version of Beet- | other composer of the North, Sinding, Mr. | 
to bring to hearing this year in Boston, the | first auction sale at Symphony Hall, | hoven’s fugue for string quartet; Brahms’s Fiedler takes a “Rondo Infinito.” | 
task was the pleasurable gratification of ott geht. 17. (408 | “Tragic Overture,”” fourth symphony and | At last. too, we in Boston are to hear | 
: | double concerto for violin and violoneello | more of the orchestral music of the ‘new’ 
and orchestra, unheard here since the time Hnglishmen that hitherto only Elgar has 
of Mr. Gericke, Mr. Kneisel and Mr. represented on our programmes. He will | 
Schroeder: Goldmark’s pretty little sym-. have his inning as an established composer, 4 
phony, “The Rustic Wedding,’’ so long nes- ‘with the ‘‘Enigma’”’ variations, probably his | 
lected that it- will seem almost new; a cone ‘most satisfying orchestral piece, and a lit- | 
certo by Hindel for strings; Liszt's glowing ‘tle suite, played last winter in London, | 
“Maust’ symphony—with or without the | “The Wand of Youth,’”’ a revision and rée- 
choral close does not appear—and ‘“Tasso’’; © seoring of some very youthful im 
three symphonies of Mozart and one of} originally for private theatricals. 7 
Haydn, and Schumann's overtures to ‘‘Man-]| imvortant, however, is Mr. Fiedler’s dis- 
fred” and ‘‘Genoveva’’ and his symphony] covery and’ evident admiration for Fred- 
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‘eager curiosity, for the rest it was duty | Nearly All the Members. Here fof 
that now and then was happily rewarded. | 


‘The list of the chosen pieces has appeared | Concert Season. 

already in this place, and there is need only That section of the Symphony orches- 
‘40 add a few details of Mr. Fiedler's own tra which has been playing at Bar Har- 
stating. The first music by Delius that we | bor this summer under the leadership 
in Boston are to hear will be the tone-pic- | ¥f Gustav Strube has returned to town, 
ture, ‘‘Paris’—the moods and the tmpres- lie season having ended. As in previ- 
‘sions that the spectacle and the life OCF eee eee oe Fee eine i agate 
the city by night stirred in the watching With the exception of two ar. three 
composer. The new Suite of Wand Instru- embers of the orchestra who have 
‘ments by Strauss is not a youthful, but 4 not yet returned from Europe prac- 
very recent, composition that Strauss siill | tically. -all the members ere RoW in 


auction 


he Wor 

k beginning 

of the first 
hall. 


phony 


Boston. 





+ "Delius, and hé ann “no! 

‘four of his pieces for next winter. for their 
first performances in America; “Appala- 
chia,” fourteen oréhestral variations with 
‘a choral close, upon a Negro melody, that 
the composer heard in Florida— atmos- 
pheric music that reflects the sensations of 
virgin forests and sleeping swamps, “Brigg 
Fair,”’ a pastoral rhapsody for orchestra 
upon a folk-tune of the English fen-coun- 
try; “In a Summer Garden,” a rhapsody 
in its way in tone-picturing; and ‘‘Paris,”’ 
a tone-poem of large dimensions that em- 
bodies eloquently Mr. Delius's sensations 
“as he looks upon the cily and eager 
life by night. After Delius, Bantock, and 
from his music which has oftener been 
choral than purely orchestral, Mr. Fiedler 
has chosen his delicately fanciful overture 
based lightly upon Ernest Dowson’s verses 
of the weary and longing Pierrot and the 
unattainable moon-maiden—an atmospheric, 
dream-like, faintly melancholy piece, of 
unusual charm and beauty. As for the 
American composers, Mr. [Fiedler can 
choose better. here than he can in Ger- 
many; but already he has decided to re- 
vive Mr. Loeffier’s tone-poem, “The Dean 
of Tintagiles,”’ unheard for some years, 
and also his ‘‘Jevil’s Round.” In all, a 
list that promises a remarkable variety 
and novelty. of interest through the six 
months of the concerts; that adjusts the 
old to the new; and that is agreeably opet- 
minded to almost all the ultra-modern com- 
posers except the curiously neglected 
d’Indy. 
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| Destin’; 

| Tragedy’; 
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maninoff. He ha 


a guest of the R 
chestra’ of New Y 
some of his work 
ultra-romantic a 
alistic. 
Rachmaninoff, 

most interesting V 
be represented by} 
whl. 


he will be soloist | 
The list of ore 
prroeas 9 decided upo 
as tollows: Berl} 
Roy’; Boehe’s “Ep 
Debussy’s “Petit 
“Paris,’’ “Appalag¢ 
and ‘Br 
Youth” 
age,’ al 
Reger’s 
two s} 
works , 
never hej 
“Rondo  Infinito’’; 
erie’; Strauss’ fil 
‘Macbeth,”’ beside} 


two other 
ton has 


‘lome’’ and a suite 


The other works 
formance are the f 


Bach—Brandenburgeé 
strings. Bantock—C 
Pierret of the Minu 
quartetfuge for string} 
2 4 6 and 9. Berl 
Scherzo, ‘‘Fee Mab. 
No, 7. Brahms—S»s 
overture; concerte for 
pentier—Impression 4’ 
ture, ‘‘Abenceragen.’’' 
sar Mranck—Symphony 
Wedding.” | 
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| Mr. Fiedler has mapped out for the 
Symphony Orchestra one of the most in- 
teresting seasons it has ever had. Inthe 
list of novelties appear certain works 
that he announced. for last season, but 
was unable to reach. The first of these 
to be played is the latest orchestral 
work of Max Keger, “Symphonic Pro- 
logue to a Tragedy.” It has been placed 
on the third program. 

Among names new 
ences are 
Granville-Bantock 


to Boston audi- 


and Scriabine. De- 


lius is a Yorkshireman of German pa-" 


rentage. His works are said to be not 
only melodious, but most skilfully 
made, and he is also said to be a mas- 
ter of orchestration. Granville-Bantock 
is another English composer who has 
been attracting much attention in the 
last few years. Scriabine belongs to 
the younger school of Russian com- 
posers, of which the leader is Rach- 


| Saens—Rouet 


those of Frederic Delius, | 


ao 
“Mort du Tintagiles.’ 
E-flat major, G min 
‘Prologue to a Trag 
tions. Rimsky-Korsak 
S{belius—Symphony, I 
d’'Ompl 
Schumann—Symphony, 
‘‘Genoveva;’ overture, 
‘Don ixote;’’ Sinf 
Spake Zarathustra.’’ T 
‘‘Manfred;’’ serenade 
overture, ‘‘Romeo and 
Rimini,”’ symphonic 
ture, ‘*Faust.’’ 
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' ton Symphony orche 


concert in Sanders 
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This cdncert is a Pp 
monies attending 1! 
new president of | 
tickets will be sold 
invitation only. Ye 
manager of the or 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


The applause which greeted Max 
Fiedler when he appeared in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon, {or the first 
time this season, said more than volumes 
for the position which he gained last 
winter. And Mr. Fiedler's personality, 
his unmistakable sincerity, his whole- 
hearted enthusiasm, have made their 
way as truly as his musiciansilp. 

The hall was packed, and the majority 
in G@ minor, No, 5. 
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THE DOORS OF SYMPHONY HALL 


se (of the sex which is commonly supposed ; of red liveried flunkeys. 
to uphold standards of tact and courtesy | sforzandos of later pages, 


came surmounted by voluminous head- 
gear. What about the statement of the 
management toward the end of last sea- 
gs0n? Is this nuisance to continue? 2% 

The concert commenced with Beetho- 
ven’s overture, ‘Dedication of . the 
House.” This is one of the poorest of 
the great man’s orchestral works. The 
‘4ntroduction is a string of platitudes 
worthy of Haydn when dull, suggesting 
'¢nstantaneously gilt furniture and rows 
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AT THE FIRST SYMPHONY RE- — 


WOMEN ‘SAT FOR HOURS ON THE CURBSTONES WAITING FOR | 
TO OPEN IN ORDER TO OBTAIN THD BARLIEST 


CHOICH OF 
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The explosive 
a basic pas) 
sage for the lower strings, and the coda 
pb. .ey the forgery. There is more Ti 
tion and genuine festivity toward “the 
end. The performance was brilliant, aim 
everybody was happy. 


But the title of a piece is na excuse | 


‘ts @ulness. The second Symphony; ° : 
Brahms, instead of following, Ww 
nave come first. -<t was not less glorious 


than the fine day outside. Indeed, ¢ 
|note of that Joyous work comes dl 
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the composer heard in Florida— atmoS- | sore of his works. He is regarded as 
pheric music that reflects the sensations of yitea-romantic and thorowghly nation- 
virgin forests and sleeping swamps; “Brigg | alistie. 

Fair,” a pastoral rhapsody for orchestra Rachmaninoff, who will be one of the 


tit most interesting visitors this year, will 
upon a folk-tune of the English fen-coun~ | he represented by his symphonic poem, 


try; ‘In a Summer Garden,” a rhapsody | “Die Felsen,” which he himself is. ex- 
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a tone-poem of large dimensions that em The list of orchestral novelties. al- 


bodies eloquently Mr. Delius’s sensations ready decided upon for performance is | 
“as he looks upon the cily and its eager jas follows: Berlioz’s overture, ‘Rob 
elius, Bantock, and >) Oo 8 } 
=. by sc ‘ag Be sy ft Sbniney been Debussy’s ‘Petite Suite”; Delius’ 
from his music which Nas os “Paris,’’ ‘“Appalachia,’’ “In a Sumnrer 
choral than purely orchestral, Mr. E jiedler 'Garden” and “Brigg Fair’: Elgar's 
has chosen his delicately fanciful overture '*' Wand of OUST on apc pete et 
Tynes ‘'son’s verses | “Aumoyen age, an duo, | ze Chant au 
based lightly upon Ernest cafe a and ne Destin’; Reger s “Prologue to a 
of the weary and longing Pierrot and the | Pragedy’’; two symphonic poems-~ and 
/ unattainable moon-maiden—an atmospheric, two other works by Sibelius that Bos- 
dream-like, faintly melancholy piece, of | ton has never, Seabee apg 
sauty. As for the “Rondo _ Infinito ; criabine's ev- 
ores ae poe. Venus Wiedler’ cal erie’; Strauss’ first symphonic poem, 
merican composers, Mr. 1e¢ or Some ‘“Macheth,”’ besides a dance from ‘Sa. 
choose better. here than he can 1n Ger- |iome’ and a suite for wood wind. 
many; but already he has decided to re- The other works now listed for per: 
vive Mr. Loeffler’s tone-poem, ‘The Deaih | formance are the following: 


of Tintagiles,’’ unheard for some years, Bach—Brandenburger Konzert No. 3, for 


> % strings. Bantock—Comedy overture, ‘The 
and also his ‘‘Wevil’s Round. In all, @ | pjerret of the Minute.’’ Beethoven—Grosse 


list that promises a remarkable variety quartetfuge for strings and symphonies Nos. 1, 


‘ , 3 © 4 6 and 9. Berlioz—Scene de’amour and 
- 3 IX ’ : >9 . 

and novelty. of interest through the s Scherzo, ‘Fee Mab. Bruckner—Symphony 
months of the concerts, that adjusts tne No. 7. Brahms—Symphony No. 4: tragic 


old to the new; and that is agreeably opet- overture: concerto for violin and ‘cello. Char- 


| ala : ‘ Me pentier—Impression d’Italie. Cherubini—Over- 
minded to almost all the ultra modern com pee Abenceragen.”’ Elgar—Variations.. Ce- 
posers except the curiously neglected = sar Franck—Symphony, Goldmark—Symphony, 


d’ Indy. ‘Rustic Wedding.” Handel—Concerto, D 
. * : en ae 


ee —_-— 
. 


INTERESTING SYMPHONY 
SEASON BEING OUTLINED 


oOo rns 
By — “fort du Tintagiles.”’ Mozart—Sy mphoniles, 
, *|E-fat major, G minor, © major. Reger— 
| Mr, Fiedler has mapped out for the | ‘prologue to a Tragedy,” opus 108; varia- 
Symphony Orchestra one of the most in- | tions. Rimsky-Korsakoff—Capriccio espagnol. 


: is —Sy Ly ajor, No. 2. Saint- 
he Sibelius Symphony, D major, No Sa 

teresting seasons it has ever had Int 'Saens—Rouet 4’ Omphale; Danse macabre. 
list of novelties appear certain works } schumann—Symphony, B-flat major; overture, 
that he announced for last season, but “Genoveva;'’ overture, ‘‘Manfred.’’ Strauss—- 


. . ‘Don ixote:’’ Sinfonia Domestica; ‘‘Thus 
was unable to reach. The first of these Spake wicatnustre.” Tschaikowsky—Symphony. 


to be played is the latest orchestral nu oma PO avrenade. ae tai’ be op. ti ses 

66 Ray arture, ‘‘Rome d Juliet;’’ “Pr SC | ee, 

work of Max Reger, “Symphonic Pro- mins? syentiacnie hans. Waauer—Over- | ITING LIND AT THE FIRST SYMPHONY RE- 
logue toa Tragedy.’ It has been placed | ture, ‘‘Faust.”’ a 

on the third program. , | a> 

Among names new to Boston audl- MUSIC NOTES. ' TO OBTAIN THH BARLIEST CHOICH Om: 4 
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HOURS ON THE CURBSTONES WAITING FOR |. 


2 


ences are those of Frederic Delius, As has already been announced, the Bog- . ‘ | 
Granville-Bantock and Scriabine. De-| ton Symphony orchestra will give a special y supposed, of red liveried flunkeys. The explosi 
lius is a Yorkshireman of German pa-’ concert in Sanders theatre, Harvard unl- id courtesy | sforzandos of later pages, a basic pa 
rentage. His works are said to be not versity, on. Wednesday evening, Oct. 8. ,ous head- gage for the lower strings, and the‘ 


only melodious, but most skilfully This cdncert is a par! of the formal cere- ent of the b. vey the forgery. There is more mo- 


monies attending the installation of the : lof last sea- tion and genuine festi ba leg 
“ ‘ : : - ~y 4 . vit 8) " i 


: ys end. The performanc 7 and 
ter of orchestration. Granville-Bantock tickets will be sold, admittance being by th Beetho- everybody fires here wee be ae ‘ 
is another English composer who has invitation only. Yesterday C. A, Ellis, the of . the But the title of a piece is no. ele eo P. 
been attracting much attention in the manager of the orchestra, received from } poorest of 


or . its dulness. The eond Sy 
last few years. Secriabine belongs to ng Fiedler the programine of the concert. | works. The] Brahms, instead of following, 
Ss: 


the younger school of Russian com- . ‘ | platitudes | have come first. “t was not less glo 


‘ Brahms—Academic Festival Overture, a , suggesting ? than the fine @ outside. Indeed, every. 
posers, of which the leader is Rach- Rach--Suite for Orchestra in D major. : -_ y | , er 


| ; y Ris curffture and rows. , sovous ork Ot. 
Bacthoven- Symphony in C minor, No, 5. ) \ |note of that /0) work comes direct 
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too slowly. 
‘horns slipped and there were slight angu- 
‘larities in this movement, doubtless ow- 
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} ; : ; Tn ca , 
y who do not associate the lovely 


rete eS 


‘motif of the horns with, green valleys, 
‘who ean fail to be impressed by the dark 
‘and majestic | , 
towering cliff—which precede the radiant 
entrance of the violins with the second 
melody. 


climax 
in any less a moment than that of a 


heart-shattering sunrise in the Alps? 


chords of the brass—< 


Could the sweeping, golden 
the finale have been conceived 


These inherent things were fully appre- 
elated in an interpretation which did jus- | 
tice to the reflecting, contemplative mood | 
of the slow movement 4s to the lilt of. 
the pastoral that follows. And the slow” 
movement was not, for a rarity, taken 
In the first measures the 


ing to a first performance. 
louise Homer sang Saint-Saens’ setting 
of verses by Hugo, ‘The Drummer’s Be- 


trothed,’’ Liszt’s ‘‘Die Loreley,”’ Brahms’ 
“Sapphische Ode,” Shubert’s ‘“Allmacht,” — 
ithe last two songs with orchestral ac- 


compai .ments by Frederick Stock of Chi- | 
cago. i -int-Saei. 
written incidental music to @ scene by 
Hugo. The orchestra is skillfully sug- 
gestive of the passing of the troops be- 
fore the stricken woman who looks in 
vain for her drummer. It has a rarer 
virtue, reticence, making no attempt to 
achieve what is beyond the composer, 
while here and there it suddenly. and 
successfully reveals emotion. Thus a full- 
‘voiced, intelligent contralto is given op- 
portunity of creating a role, so to speak. 
Mme. Homer took advantage of these op- 
portunities and she made her effect. »', 


: 


‘Feb 4, 5, 26, 26 and March 2, 26. 


t 
’ 


' 


may be said to have ‘| be 


The 2th season of concerts by the 
dense symphony orchestra will begin 
Oct 8-9 in Symphony hali and continue 
the. usual time. The dates omitted, 
while the orchestra is away from Bos- 


ton, are Nov 12, 13, Dec 10, Ul, Jan 14, 16, 
Dur- 


ing the season there will be the cus- 
tomary two concerts for the benefit of 
the pension fund and there 1s to be an 
addition to the usual schedule of Out- 


side concerts. 

As has been the rule almost since the 
foundation of the orchestra the ‘seats 
for the Boston concerts will be sold at 
auction. Monday, Sept 27, the $15 seats 
for the rehearsals will be sold; 'T uesday, 
Sept 28, the $10 seats for the rehearsals; 
Thursday, Sept 30, the $18 seats fol the 
concerts and Friday, Oct 1, the $10 seats. 

he usual rates will prevail that bids 
will be accepted for seats in the regulat 
order only and not for the choice, and 
not more than four seats will be sold 
on one bid. The seats open to compe- 
tition will be shown on a diagram and 
will be marked off as sold. Tickets will 
delivered in the hall and must be 
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_paid for as soon as bought or they will 


Stock’s Setting Unsatisfactory * | 


Liszt’s song is unquestionably inflated, 


but it is rather gorgeous all the same. | 


Instead of an earnest and simply 
flown and impassioned actor, treading 
the boards, declaiming in costume and 
with a wealth of gesticulation the doings 
of the fate-ridden Loreley. This always 
interests an audience. Brahms’ “Sapphic 
Ode” is a- very artistic song, as original- 
ly constructed by the composer. The or- 
chestration of Mr. Stock is an absurdity. 

i Why in heaven’s name an orchestra? If, 

‘again, the ‘“Allmacht’’ is more suitable 


‘for such treatment I can only say that 


‘as heard yesterday it was far from sat- | 


isfactory, 

' The triumph of the afternoon was Mr. 
‘Fiedler’s magnificent veading of Strauss’ 
boiling tone-poem, ‘Don Juan.”’ That is 
‘truly a superb work, written from the 
‘depths of a man’s being. In it Strauss 
4s at once the fiery idolater and the dis- 
Mlusionized philosopher of other days. A 
man does not necessarily act out, visual- 
‘izé, his greatest experiences, £0 that it is 


(safe and entirely courteous to assert, 


‘that this music is torrentially and over- 
*whelmingly autobiographical. 

At the second concert 
“Overture to an Imaginary Tragedy” will 
~a given its first performance in Amer- 


| 


Max Reger’s. 


be immediately resold. 

Mr Fiedler’s programs for the first 
five concerts are as follows; 

I. | 

Overture, Die Weihe des Hauses... Beethoven 

Sympkony No. 2, D major Brahinas 

Songs 


Don Juan, Strauss 


symphonic pocm 
Soloist, Louise Homer. 


iL 
Sy yniic prolog a tragedy, Opus 108 
Symphonic prologue to gedy trade ta 
(First time.) 
for vViolinn.....scsecseceeerss Joachim 
No. &, IF major Beethoven 
Soloist, Willy Hess. 


Concerto 
Symphony 


Ill. 
‘ av overture. The Pierrot of the Minute, 
Comedy overture, The teanville Bantock 
time.) 
" Symphony No. 4, IF minor 
eredulous peasant, we have here ee high- i} Selections from Peer GYDL..+-s 


(First 


qv. 
Bidelio. .. ce eee cece eeess Beethoven | .» 
Symphonic poem . tacmaninoff 
Concerto for pianoforte No © minor, 
Opus 18...ce-eececveseovecess Rachmaninoff 
Viill Bulenspicgel....... Strauss 
Soloist, Serge Rachmaninoff. 


Overture, 


7 


| Symphony No. 2, Op 57 

| hteve d@’ Enfant 

| (First time.) 

| Songs 

Overture, The Bartered Bride 
Soloist, Geraldine Farrar. 


-—-— —— eee 


ee 


A partial list of soloists which have been 
engaged for the more important outside 


| 


concerts of the Boston Symphony orchestra | 
is: New York, Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, | 


Samaroff, Gilibert, Rachmaninoff, Mischa 


Elman and Willy Hess; Philadelphia, Sem, | 


prich, Schumann-Heink, Rachmaninoff and 


Mischa Elman; Baltimore, Sembrich, Schu- : 
mann-Heink, Rachmaninoff and Mischa El- | 


man: Washington, Rider-Kelsey, Samaroff, 


| 
| 
| 


Mischa Elman and Willy Hess; Brooklyn, : 


ly Hess. 


ilibert, Samaroff, Mischa Elman and Wil- | 
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grammes of the Worcester Festival and 


the Singers Engaged for It 


+ PLOLAMAs « a) ey Ve ‘ 25. hy ha G 

The annual sale by auction of the seats 
for the Symphony Concerts begins on 
Monday morning in Sympnony Hall, at 
ten o’clock, and continues with an inter- 
val for luncheon through the day. On 
Monday, the seats at $18 for the twenty- 
four afternoon concerts on Fridays from 
October through April will be sold. On 
Tuesday, at the same place and tne same 
hour, the sale will cover the seats at 
$10 for the afternoon concerts. Thurs- 
day, again at ten and in Symphony Hall, 
brings the sale of the seats at $18 for the 


twenty-four concerts of Saturday even- ° 


ings, and on Friday, tne seats at $10 for 

the evening concerts will be sold. The 

conditions of all four sales are the famil- 
iar conditions of many previous years. 

The prices named are upset prices and 

bidding begins at them. Bids must be 

made for the seats in the order of sale, 

and not for the general choice. No more; 
than four seats are sold upon any one 

bid, and the whole price must be paid on 

the spot or the seats will be sold. 

The circular from the management 
notes interestingly a change in local 
habit at the auctions: ‘Hach year,” it 
Says, “more and more of the regular 
subscribers have been putting their or- 
ders for seats in the hands of commis- 
sioners. In the early days of the auc- 
tions, practically everybody was on hand 
to bid for seats, and the competition was 
often exciting and always entertaining. 
Now, with a few commissioners laden 
with orders, the sales are likely to be a 
bit humdrum, for there are rarely indi- 
vidual contests for certain seats. While 
the patrons who thus give their orders 
are saving themselves trouble by so do- 
ing, it is not always true that they are 
saving money. At every sale there are 
‘bargains’ in odd seats and odd pairs of 
seats which commissioners, having spe- 
cific orders as to position, are unable to 
buy; whereas if the purchaser were on 
the ground himself, ne might very prob- 
ably get just as desirable seats as those 
ordered, and for much less money.” 


PREMIUMS MORE REASONABLE 


3 es ee SAP, IO! 
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Not Such High Prices Paid. for satuteils | 
Evening Concerts of Beston Symphony - 
Orchestra as for Friday Rehearsals 


) 
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At today’s sale in Symphony Hall of the | 
$18 tickets for the Saturday evening con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
One could purchase good places on the floor 
at prices far less than were paid for the | 
same seats at the auction sale for the Fri- 
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formances. realty 
‘good seats In rows D, EB and F could be 


had for only $2, premium, The top pi 10. | 
in row D was $9.50, while in the next row, 


ee i 
, 7 : 
y Lest 
- i*% 


E, it reached $39 premium, 


same row sold for $5 premium, Re 


vy 
eee 


For $3 premium one could buy very good 


places in row G, only seven rows from tha 
stage, and $16.50 was the maximum in this 
same row. When row I was reached, a pre- 


mium of $23 was obtdined, and in row K as 


high as $30 was paid, while in row O the 


| highest price was$32, as against $7.50 for the 
beginning of the row. In each instance the — 


highest prices paid were for the aisle seats 
in the middle of the hall, and nearly al- 
ways the bidding, if at all lively, was be- 


tween two or more ticket brokers, all of. 


whom bought many good seats. In row 
O the sale at $32 was directly after a sale 
of adjoining piaces at $7.50. Other seats 


in this row sold at $12, as against $16 for - 


the same places at last year’s sale, also 
at $25.50, which last vear fetched $31, 
an®@® at $23, as against $29.50 a year ago: 

In Row N, which opened at $6.50, reached 
$27 and fell off to $8 at end of the row, 
there were ‘sales at $19 of seats which a 
year ago brought a premium of $51; yet, in 
contrast to these sales, a broker paid a 
premium of $16.50 for places in Row B 
which sold last year for $4 and others 
bringing $7 last year went for around $16 
this year. In Rows P, Q, R and there-; 
about, prices showed a range of from $6. 
to $31, with many seats going at around 
$15. : pei. 

Relatively good seats in S and T could 
be had at lower premiums and good seats. 
were knocked down by Walter Jackson the. 
auctioneer, for about $10 and even lower, 
The bidding and buying showed a more 
general interest among those assembled 
within the hall than was the case at the 
sale of Friday rehearsal seats, when the 
ticket brokers filled so many commissions 
and were large purchasers. The sale of 
the lower-priced seats for Saturday even- 
ing, the face value of which is $10, will 
take place at the hall on Friday morning at 
ten o’clock. i 


SYMPHONY HALL Fu 
Fri. Afternoon at 2.30. Sat. Evening at &. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. H. WARNKE, Soloist .  ~ 


A limited number of reserved seats for the 


Saturday Evening Concerts only on sale. 
Bt(A) o 28 


———— 
’ ARGER PORTION OF SEASON, day af- 
ternoon Symphony Concert Ticket, $1.4F 
Floor G.G. end seat, Ad ‘| 
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by 0 ea on. Sales ; Bos ah seats to $18. “The pri ason for. , ~ryTamtm . — 2 Or afl He: wie a i CVTUSCNAT TS Th awh A > Itty WS fT r 
Orchestra. ~ | this move was to shorten and simplify. 4 ri TtdiNt,; SrAIO Al AUN IN PUN YTIVIFTIVING G SJ INCEIN 
Tomorrow will be the opening of the the auction sales. It had been found "t . ae sts atys \cig FG eeezt Renee it apt | ik SC eR A 
| that practically none of the $12 seats iS nah jes. ah sigh 4 : og ‘ ee 1 yaven | 
auction sales of the seats for the Sym- ‘brought less than a $6 premium, and ; 
phony concerts. that none of the $7.50 seats had brought 
The sale will begin at 16 o’chock |a@ premium of less than $2.60, so that 
promptly and, with an hour’s pause for |the raising of the price merely meant 
luncheon, will continue until all the $18 |S0 much time saved by cutting out the 
seats for the 24 public rehearsals have |early bids. 
been sold, On Tuesday morning at the In recent years, however, one decided 
same hour the $10 seats for the rehear- change has been noted in the conduct- 
sals will be auctioned.- This is the ing of the auction sales. Each year 
shortest of the four sales because the more of the regular patrons have been 
second halcony, 505 seats, is held in re- putting their orders for seats into the 
serve for the supporters who spend hands of commissioners. 
hours each week in Huntington avenue Mr. Fiedler will probably reach Bos- 
waiting for the doors to open. These ton next Friday. 
seats are sold for 25 cents each. There The first concert of the season will be 
are no tickets of admission, those wish- |that in Sanders Theatre on the evening 
ing them paying their money as they lof Oct. 6 This will be a part of the 
enter the hall. In only this manner has |ceremonies attending the installation of if | = |) ae Nf GLAS 3 
it heen possible to thwart ticket specu- President Lowell, and only invited i Ty / ee ) a eVZZ2Z 
lators. for the seats might easily bring guests will be present. 
$] and on special occasions even more, | The orchestra this week will be in | | a ahd 4a 
for they are among the best in the Worcester at the annual music festival i ! , f [tts S815 
house. After a lapse of a day, on of that city. Mr. Gustav Strube of the é f | | y | Wi 4 Tous ncsen 
Thursday morning the $18 seats for the orchestra is conducting this year for. 7 : ‘ | if | Chk aaa 
24 Saturday evening concerts will be (the first time the instrumental works. 
gold, and Friday the $10 seats for the 
concerts will be offered for sale. There 
are no reservations for the concerts. HIGHEST PREMIUM $73. 
All the seats in the hall are put 1 for rho ———- 4G, 1% $4 °% 
i put up f ve ; 
sale. Ticket Agents Gather Choice Seats 
pa mew: patrons’ come in’ each year at Auction for Friday Afternoon | 
there is always more or less confusion | 
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about the method of selling. In every Symphony Rehearsals. 
case the amount bid is added to the Ticket agents secured most of the of Ws LM key ne 
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fol aut xf No-more than four are sold phony rehearsals of this season at yes- 
on one bid and the seats are sold in the 


.rday’s auction sale in Symphony hall Ty bay eee A Bl Pes Ns SF 
order that they appear on the chart, eee sh Sa eenein’ Sh aciraih hy stad ! RAUL AAN PH ipa S 2 ee SE : aa Yee =F 
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These auction sales are a relic of the tioneer Jackson. There was compara~ 
early days in the old Music Hall. tively ‘little bidding by individuals, and 
Originally the prices of season tickets rarely did they secure the seats they 
for the 24 rehearsals or 24 concerts were desired. ; On the other hand, there was 
$7.50 and $12, with 25 cents admission little bidding by the ticket agents 
for the rehearsals and 50 cents admis- %8@!nst each other. The highest oo 
gion for the concerts mven in those! U™ naid for seats was $738 per seat, 0 
peer ee ste © be added to the regular $18 per seat, this 
simple days the prices were low, and was for a block of four in the middle 
as the cost of maintaining the orecnestra of row G. 
began to increase, the annual deficit in- At no time during the morning was 
ereased in like ratio, for from the be-/|the attendance up to that of last* year, 
ginning Music Hall was crowded twice |and the crowd was made up, as usual, 


; | was . ast. 
a weel t le by the | mainly -of women y. i was at the cot responding sale yi ia 
week, YC no move was maade py the < y A 4 peg i 
management to increase the prices and On the whole, the premiums obtained : year. The highest premiu 
the impulse came from the of ranged about with those of last year. ‘| 


, sum 
patrons 1, | . apy gis ng (: during the day was $98. This sum, 
the concerts themselves Che best premiums were about $2 highe: : 


pin . < “rt as 18 

. ' than for the same seats last year. Row f plus the regular price, which w $18, 

The inconvenience of securing season, A gtarted with a premium of $8; the My was given for each of the seats 15 and 
tickets became almost intolerable, for highest premium in this front row Was ee 


; 
the line sometimes formed two days be-| $20. The second row opened with a | 16, A, in the first senperaghicid " g 
fore the opening of the sale. Moreover, ‘premium % pers i hn age in a b | Bidding was liveliest at 4. o’clock, 
as the value of the concerts was out! TOW Was “4. REO 'W , saw = bis’ pare - | i when the balcony seats were put on 
of proportion to the prices charged, loon ge + Spe a aor de Spe conten. te : Symphony Orchestra Auction sale, These seats, particularly those 
and as the application for seats was > . 7 : : Ci “ 5, ; 

. : im coming in row -f Aba | 
larger than the supply, the speculators Pho thtey pwc OR ee for Fi is un- gg Sale Shows a Small Advance] at the side, have been srowine sh 
began to reap. It was then at the re- wsual to see such high premiums offered | ; ; : : favor for the last few years. “In sec- 
quest of some of the patrons that a for seats so far forward. a % in Prices Paid Over Those of tion A, left balcony, seats from 16 to 
limited number of the choicest seats In row H a premium of $07 was .. L @7 ! i Three 
was sold in this way, but the plan reached, and in row I $61 was given As a 4 ast Year. » 71 averaged over $70 a piece. z 
gained so in favor that several years premium for each of two central seats. ar 


’ of them, 22, 23, 24, went for $80 a 
; ¥ ; 
\before the orchestra moved to Sym- RW hc ae ACOn aah, own at ne ee. h. Heraber FeAl. 2k ao piece, 

‘phony Hall every seat in the house was ; Piesdihoy ? pla alc 


: Bidding, on the whole, at th - The outlook seemed dull while the 
L, M, N, O, and P, the premiums ranged 3 / ’ A % 
from $50 to $61, and after this the prices y | tion of $18 seats for the 24 public first few rows were checked off upon 


Through all these years the original tapered off steadily through row after ) |rehearsals of th the large screen which. has been set. 
: origina s ston Symphon 
“upset” price waS maintained until the row to the back of the house. a: a bia ve up on the stage at Symphony sqall. 


dal) 08.1906 sehen the price of the. $7.60 Pcl ite ch steer OhcI Roses Orchestra yesterday was between] There were not very many people in 
10 and 15 per cent. higher, than it; the hall. The majority were women, 


nea 


sold by auction. 
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any had apparenuy~ aroppea/** 


‘in merely to see how high or low 
‘prices were going. The opening sale 
‘in row A was made with a premium 
‘of $8, which was 50 cents lower than 


‘the first premium offered last year. 


When row G went on sale opposing 
‘buyers offered more resistance and the 
‘scene began to have a livelier tone. At 
this time the crowd increased, and most 
of them seemed to be there for busi- 
ness. Though, as usual, the regular 
ticket brokers purchased many of the 
seats, and nearly all of those seats sold 


jat a high premium, there seemed to be 


a greater desire this year among music 


overs to buy seats for themselves. 


The high premium of $73 each for four 


seats in the central section of row G 


came as a surprise, since such high 
premiums are not usually offered until 
the sale moves on to rows L, M, N, O, 
P or Q. In row M the opening premium 
was $30; against $27 of last year. The 
first premium for row O was $24, and 
the best premium secured was $00, $5 
‘more than the corresponding premium 


at year. In row the highest pre-} 
of la y Q up to $39, the highest figure of the morn- 


mium was $50, against $71 of last year. 

Mere chance yesterday had its fling 
as usual. Some seats which were sold 
at unusually high premiums last year 
sold at average prices. There were sév- 
eral very good bargains. On the other 
hand, some seats which in seasons past 
have received little attention were the 
subject of animated competition. 

Today, beginning at 10 o’clock in the 
morning and lasting until the scheduled 
number of seats are sold, with an hour's 
pause for lunch, the $10 seats for. the 
rehearsals will be auctioned. On Thurs- 
day. at the same time, the $18 seats for 
the 24 Saturday evening concerts will be 


ecold, and on Friday the $10 seats for | 


the ooncerts will be offered for sale. 
Walter Jackson was the auctioneer, as 
he has been on previous years. 


GIVES $80 PREMIUN 
FOR SYMPHONY SEAT 


Saturday Night Concerts Ex-| 


hausts Supply. : 


’ 
; 
' 


Hernnlt Tate ys . fie » fi Gog 


At yesterday’s sale of the $18 flodr 4nd | somewhat higher t 


first balcony seats for the Saturday 
‘evening concerts of the Boston Sym 
phony orchestra $80 was the highest | 
‘Premium offered, This sum, which was’ 
,Paid for a single seat on the floor, came | 


' 
‘ 


Yesterday's Sale of $18 Floor: 


and First Balcony Tickets for. 


as a surprise to the majority © | “the bo € rs 
ders who were not looking for ti 
premiums until the sale was opened of 
seats in the baleony. 

Since the Friday afternoon rehearsals 
have proved more popular during the | 
past years tlian the evening concerts, | 
there was not the interest yesterday that | 
was shown in the earlier sales of the | 
week. Premiums. however, were fairly 
good, and slightly higher than those of 


All of the $18 seats were sold yester- 
day, which seems to be another indica- 
tion that Bostonians intend to enjov the 
program of the coming season. Often 
at the close of the auction there are | 
left-overs, seats which are disposed of. 
from week to week through the box | 
office. 

When row E was offered for sale yes- 
terday morning the good-natured rivalry | 
between two women brought the pre-| 
mium upon each of two central seats 


last year, | 
| 


ine sale. Other seats in the same row! 
and in rows’ D and F brought only $2. | 
he left end seats in row E brought a, 
premium of $9, | 

In bidding for row I there was more) 
competition shown and a premium ‘of 
$92 was obtained. For seats in row Is 
$20 was paid, and seats in row O upon) 
the aisle in the middle of the hall 
brought a premium of $382 each. 

Comparison betwee the figures of last} 
year’s sale and those of yesterday show | 
a rise in the price of some seats and 4a) 


'drop in: those for others, though pre-| 
-miums were higher on the whole, In 


the baleony figures were higher. 
Tomorrow morning the $10 seats for | 
the Saturday evening concerts will be | 
sold. including the rear seats on the} 
floor and a number in the balcony. | 
} 


BEST PREMIUM IS $16.50. | 


“reslse— SB elit, , 190d | 
Auction of Seats for Symph ny 
Orchestra Matinee Rehearsals Re- 


sults in Prices Above Last Year. 


At yesterday’s auction sale of' $10 sea- 
son seats for the Friday matinee re- 
hearsals of the Symphony orchestra for 
the coming season the best price ob- 
tained was $26.50 each for seven seats 

the floor. The lowest price was $18 
for one of the farthest seats in the 
first balcony. The respective premiums 
for the two extremes in price was thus 
$16.50 and $8, 

The premiums yesterday averaged 
han last year. Spec- 


 ulators were not conspicuously in eyi- 
_ dence, the class of seats sold being 


those for which . ; 
) *h patrons ust 
for themselves, tally bid in 


Next Thursday morning at 10 the pub- 


lic auction of the $18 re 
{ gular Satur 
concert seats will begin, and on vidas, 


B ahi h Sab pat pe ybant Nagy Tres ths Baal 
ular concert seats will be disposed of. | 


+ «+ > owe ¥ * 


“HIGHEST PREMIUM $73 


CrowdsatAuctionforSymphony 
Rehearsals 


The Bidding Not Spirited, but Many 
Purchasers 


Range Was Higher Than for Last 
Year 


Many Women Show Their Interest in the 
Sale 


Toe od 


While bidding for seats for the Friday 
public rehearsals of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was less spirited at the opening 
sale today than in some years, better 
premiums, on the average, were paid for 
good places. The sale took place, as usual, 
ir. Symphony Hall, where Walter Jackson 
was the auctioneer, just as he has been 
for many years. The attendance at the 
opening was about as in previous seasons, 
yet it was marked by more women. than 
usually has been the case. They greatly 
outnumbered the men present, 

It is of interest to know at once that 
the highest premium paid at this open- 
ing sale was $72 for four seats, one an 
end seat, on the centre isle in Row G, 
walle one adjoining sold for 360 pre- 
mium. Last year the highest opening 
sale was at $71 in Row Q. To this must 
be added the regular price of $18. fo 
each seat. Those offered at this opening 
sale were only the $18-seats for the Fri- 
day renearsals, ranging from Row A 
back to Row JJ, inclusive, on the floor, 
and the side seats in the first balcony 
and also rear seats, through Row D in 
this part of the house. 

The first sale today was at $8 premium 
for the first seat in row A, which last 
year sold for $8.50; and prices in this row 
ranged as high as $20 premium. In row B 
they ran from $16 to $24 and in C from $23 
te $30, in which place last year they could 
be had at $13 to $22.50. The premiums 
showed little interest until about row H. 
when more animated bidding began and 
prices reached as high as $51, with $23.50 
as the minimum. . 

The best seats hereabout, as in the foi- 
lowing rows, were taken by the ticket 
brokers, including Mr. Herrick, Mr. Wads- 
worth, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Heard. They all had many commissions to 
fill for regular patrons who, seemingly, take 
advantage of chances to secure good 
Places without personal inconvenience. 
merely placing the matter in the hands of 


| 


those figures quickly ran higher. 


bidding ‘between the brokers desiring pe 
haps the same pair or block of seats. 

less the brokers, who are such large pur- 
chasers, had a reason for securing stated 
places, they did not enter so spiritedly into 


the bidding, leaving the field clear for more 


general bidders to secure coveted seats. 
A lot of seats in rows from J throug; O 


j}and P sold for premiums above $40, and 


| 


in various instances as high as $51, $52, 
$55 or a little more would be paid for a 
good pair or more of seats. In these rows 
the bids began at $25 or even $30 and from 
There 
was less than usual of nalf-dollar bidding 
although this is perfectly permissible. 

Row Q, in which the maximum premium 


of $71 was reached at last year’s sale, 
showed at this year’s a range of prices 


from $31 at the beginning up to $50 in the 


_middle, and off to $28 at the left end. 
Brokers, at times, by buying an odd seat or 
perhaps a pair at a reasonabie figure at 


the extreme left end of a row, could secure 
excellent seats on the right end of the 
next following row, seizing advantage of the 
privilege of taking four seats, if desired. on 
any single bid. More individual buyers 
Only frequently make use of this privilege 
in the matter of running over into the next 
following row. As the time for a recess for 
luncheon drew near, the hall had thinned 


out somewhat, yet good prices were still | 
maintained. . 


REHEARSAL SEATS 


y 


BRING HIGH BONUS 


APremium of $26.50 Paid on $10 


Seat at Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Sale—Lively Bid- 
ding for 412 Good Seats. 


fj ehatlel ‘ 24: fF, 
At the sale of $10 seats yesterday | 
for the Friday afternoon public re-,| 


hearsals of the Boston Symphony or-, 


’ 


er 


\chestra for the coming season premiums | 


remained high. 


Yesterday's receipts 


‘were larger than those of last year. 


The highest premium offered was’ 
$26.50 for seats on the floor. Several | 


seats in the first of the $10 row brought | 


the same price, 


Many music lovers who are planning 


to attend the rehearsals did not go to 
the sale or buy through ticket brokers. 
They are the ones who expect to stand ]- | 
for an hour or two on the Symphony 
Hall steps Friday afternoons in the 
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| Row SS, the last one in the hall, under the 


“the “first rr 


econd balcony, 


The attendance yesterday was good, 
and there was more individual bidding 
than there was on the day before. The 
ticket brokers for the most part re- 
mained in the background, only enter- 
ing the competition occasionally. 

The sale closed at 12:30 o'clock. 
Only 412 seats were offered, including 


954 upon the floor and 158 first balcony, 
seats. Tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock 
the $18 seats for the Saturday evening 
eoncerts will he offered for sale, and on 
Friday the $10 seats will be sold. 


’ 


end — ~——~ 


TOP PREMIUM $26:50 
ON SYMPHONY SEAT 


ALM oe, — mw POAAn * dbte 0! 

Higher bidding and more public inter. 
est than has been the caSe in years past 
were the notable features of the auction 
sale yesterday of the $10 seats for the 


Friday afternoon rehearsals of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. In all, 412 of 
these seats were d'sposed of, the best 
' premiums secured being $26.50. the price 
paid in ten instances, and the lowest 
being $8, which was paid for the last 
seat in the balcony. 


SYMPHONY PREMIUMS HIGHER 


Jraeupn, —— Seht, 29,1909 

Lower-Priced Seats for Public Rehearséis 

Bring Better Figures on the Average 
Than at Last Year’s Sale 


At today’s sale in Symphony Hall of the 
lower priced, or $10, seats for the public 
rehearsals of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, on Friday afternoons. the coming 
musical season, the attendance was about 
as it was at the opening sale on Monday 
The bidding, however, took on a . 
personal or individual character, and the 


ticket brokers did not buy so many tickets | 
‘aS Wes the “case on Monday. Only occa- , 
sionally did they take any specially active | 
' '!.and her previous bids had all been at much 

higher figures. 


Part in the bidding. 

Only 412 seats in all were offered today 
to complete the sale of all the reserved 
‘seats for the Friday performances. These 
included 254 seats on the floor, beginnings 
with Row KK and extending back te 


first balcony, together with 158 first balcony 
seats in the rear, from Row E to Row I 


both. inclusive. Prices on the whole aver- | 
aged higher for the same rows than at. 
‘Jast year’s sale. For rehearsals, the entire | 


“second balcony is never reserved, but (ts 
Kept open, it must be remembered, until 
the day of each Friday rehearsal, when ex- 
actly 505 persons, which is just the number 


more J 


in’ this palconyy™ 
: ee 


occupy these places on pa 


ter of a dollar wh 
mission; in lieu of tickets. | 

The highest premium paid today for floor 
seats was $26.50 for places'in.Row KK and 
also in Row LL on the floor, and; this 
proved to be the top price also for seats in 
the balcony in Row KE, the first of the $10 
row. On the floor premiums ranged gen- 
erally higher than last year. and seats in 
Row RR, for example, went as high as $16 
premium, while a year ago $11 was the 
highest figure in the same row. The low- 


est premium for floor seats today was $9 in | 


Row SS, the last one in the hall, while in 
the balcony the minimum premium was $8 
for the last seat sold. The extreme right- 
hand corner seat on the floor went for $9.50, 
and the last one in the row, the extreme 
left-hand corner seat of the hall, sold for 
$10. Between these two there were sales 
in this last row at $9, $10, $10.50 and $12 
All through the sale of these rear rows ol! 
the hall many buyers, especially women, 
took only a single seat, 

Bidding lacked any great animation until 
the sales of balcony seats began, and then 
the brokers and some others sat up to take 
notice. Offers of premiums then came 
rapidly and there was more rivalry for good 
places than was shown in the disposal ot 
floor seats. In Row E the first sale was at 
$16, to a broker who had he so chosen could 
have hought the last odd seat on the floor 
under the balcony, which went at £10 id 
at the same figure could have used the 
right to take four seats on one bid, thus 
securing in addition to the odd floor seat 
three good ones in Row E in the balcony 
It would have made a saving of $6 on each 
of the three seats. 

Bids began to start at $20 about this 
time and it was here that the maximum 
premium of $26.50 was reached. In the 
next row the range was from $16.50 to 
$23.50. In rows just behind good places 
could be nad around and about $14 and &15 
although some went at higher rates. There 


' are only six seats in Row I, on the right, 


end the same number on the left side’ of 
the hall, and these ranged from §&9 to $10:50 
with the final sale of the last seat in the 
hall at $8. The woman who secured this 
had bid frequently before: for otner places 


The sale lasted about two hours and a 
half. The seats for the Saturday evening 


‘ . 
concerts will be sold on Thursday and Fri- 


day, the $18 seats on the first day 
and the $10 seats on Friday. It 
was interesting t-day to - see " people 
after buying seats, hunt up their chosen 
places, of which they took immediate pos- 
session, to see how good a view of the 
Stage could be had, how far the distance 
seemed, and other points which mav add 
to oe comfort or discomfort in the twen- 
ty-four weeks that they wi 

cupy the seats. f Le eee 
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Mr Fiedle., the conductor o 
phony orchestra, is now on 


‘seas on his way to. New York, having 


been called for Monday morning, Oct 
4, and the first coneert of the season, 
in which the entire orchestra will take 


part, will be in Sanders’ theatre \W ed- 
nesday evening, Oct 6. This will be a’ 


part of the >*yemonies attending the 
installation oi Pres Lowell, and only 
invited guests ..ill be present. 

The real beg.nning of the Symphony 
season comes: tomorrow morning, when 


the first of the annual auction sales - 


takes place in Symphony hall beginning 
at 10 o’clock. ‘This method is admitted 


Concerts. | 
| : : — | Ninety-Eight 


HCCI it 
1REUL ? 


-sailed from Liverpool yesterday by the | 
Mauretania. The. first rehearsal has 


oo 


by the management as not being al-r 


together satisractory, but as yet no one 
kas been able to devise a plan which 
would werk better for both the orches- 
tra and patrons, 

It is a relic of the old days in Music 
hail, and grew out of the peculiar con- 
ditions which prevailed 2% years agv. 
When the orchestra was organized il 
was the plan of its founder to have the 
prices of admission on the same plan 
as is the rule in continental cities. 

To this end the house was divided into 
two sections and the prices. of season 


tickets for public rehearsals or con- 


certs were made $7.50 and $12. Admis- 
sion to the public renearsals was placed 
at 25 cents and to coneerts at 50 cents. 


7”~_— eee 


Early Auction Sales Successful. 
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Dollars - Premi 
Paid on $18 Tickets at 


Auction Yesterday. 


Spirited bidding with new high rece | 
ords marked the auction of seats for | 


-- 


| 


} 
‘the rehearsals of the twenty-ninth sea- | 


son of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
; Hall, Huntington 
e seats so 

e of at least 10 

per cent. over sales oF vag year was 
declared by the managers. 

n in the morn- 

The sale of se a 4 code 

y-eight 

ded 

inging this 

ice of $18 

front and 

high for 

t before the closing of 

the day’s sale, which cleaned Up all 


the $18 seats. 
oday the $10 seats hearsals will 


be sold at auction, and y the 
sale of $18 seats for the 

ing concerts will take 

Friday the sale of the 

Saturday concerts will 


business. 
Brokers were in evidence as usual, 2% 


Back Bay broker, representing many of 
the people who are still at their sum- 
mer residences, being, among the heav- 
fest buyers. Walter C. Jackson was the 
auctioneer up to the intermission, and 
Auctioneer Leonard took the platform 
in the afternoon. 


dollars was th 
day. br 


As the concerts grew in popularity, SYMPHONY SEAT 


the annual struggle to secure season 
tickets and choice seats became intol- 


erable, and speculators made comfort- , 
,able little fortunes by selling choice 


seats at a premium. To remove. this 


: SALE CONTINUES 
Sai shila er Ee 


If the sale of the seats for the Sym- 


Vee ,~t 


evil in the mid-eighties some of the Sphony concerts on Saturday evenings 


patrons suggested that a certain num- 
ber of the choicer seats be sold at auc 
tion, the buyers paying a premium 
over the reguiar season ticket price. 

This was tried and succeeded SO well 
that soon all the seats in the old Music 
hall were sold in this manner. 

When the orchestra moved to Sym- 

hony hall in 1900 no changes were made 

n the prices, although there were Ho 
admissions sold for the concerts be- 
cause the arrangement of the new hal! 
provided no standing room. No increase 
was made in these ‘‘upset’’ prices until 
the fall of 1906, when the managemen, 
after much consideration decided to 
make the price of the $7.50 seats $10 and 
the price of the $12 seats $18. The rea- 
son for this was an effort to shorten 
and simplify the auction sales. 

It had been found that practically none 
of the 12 seats brought less than a $6 
premium, and that in the preceding 
year none of the $7.50 seats had brougnt 
a premium of less than $9.50; so the 
raising of the price merely meant so 
much time saved by cutting out the 
early bids. The change seems to have 


shows an increase proportionate with 
the increase in the sale of seats for the 


public rehearsals, this coming season 
will be one of the very best the or- 
chestra has ever had in Boston. 
Today the $18 seats for the twenty- 
four concerts will be sold, beginning at 


-16 o’clock. The balcony will be reached 


about 8 o’clock in the afternoon. To- 
morrow the $10 seats for the concerts 
will be sold. Patrons should be remind. 
ed that for the concerts the second bal- 


cony is sold at an upse 
nt? pset price of $10 per. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


Single seat on floor. Very desirable - 
dress D.C.C., Boston Transcript. ae 
2t( A): o 20 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Evening. Two seats in EE for sale at low 
price. Address V.O.V., Boston Transcript. : 
2t(A): o 20 
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The twenty-ninth session’ yf the Sy n- 
| Jphony Orchestra opens on Kriday af- | 


ternoon, Oct. 8. | 


Symphony Concerts Boston will have its usual alftment | 
Begin Friday. 


eo ents. 
- 


a x 


agg 2 9 


rehearsals \and | 


on consecutive | 


‘ings, respectively, excepting on the fol- | 


lowing dates: Nov. 12 and 138, Dec. 10 
and 11, Jan. 14 and 15, Feb. 4, 5, 25 and 


Noted Artists to Appear Under | it: Senearsai” wit "bs "even on riday 


afternoon, April ? and the final con- | 


Management of Mr Mudgett. |S se. given’ dutsias fut Boston | 
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Cambridge will have its usual eight. 

As has been the rule almost since the’ 
foundation of the orchestra the seats 
for the Boston concerts will be sold at 

1 1 auction. On ‘Aonday, Sept, 27, the $18 

News and Gossip About the seats for the rehearsals will be sold; 
C , Q on Tuesday, Sept. 28 the $10 seats for 

the rehearsals; on Thursday, Sept. 30, 

oming eason. "| the $18 seats for the concerts, and on 
. t Friday, Oct. 1, the $10 seats for the 

ets 3S, oF -eoncerts. The usual rules will prevail 


phony tickets ‘is finished, and the re- ‘the regular orde: only and not for 


choice, and not more than four seats 
sults show that premiums have aver- | will be sold on one bid. The seats open 


aged about the same as usual, other | io competition will be shown on a dia- 
announcements of the coming concert oo Persie Ba aye ey a te 
ale s ’ > iv 

season will occupy a share in the atten- ana sani be paid for as soon as bought 
tion of. music lovers. The lst of artists , 5. they will be immediately resold. 

comprises many great names, and atter. Mr, Fiedler, who unquestionably be- 
the opening of the Symphony concerts ‘came 4a great favorite last year, has 
there will be other claimants for the ‘proved himself especially noteworthy 
patronage of the public. But this week im the making of programs and He he? 


anned a scheme of concerts which 
the home organization has first place. aAvSS 


- ‘should appeal to all classes of music 
Next Friday afternoon and Saturday overs. Moreover, the United States is 
evening bring, respectively, the first 5 be the battleground during the com- 
public rehearsal and first concert of the ‘jing winter of an uncommon number of 
Symphony season. The soloist will be ‘aytrsts of highest grade and in the 
Mme Louise Homer, the popular con- jist of soloists will be found the most 
Pole and the program will be as fol- representative of these, 


Among the singers. are noted the 

Overture, Die Weihe des Hauses Beethoven ‘ham: , ] Sembrich 
ne eee names of Mme. Marcella embrich, 

“pags ge lage am bail Brahms | iss Geraldine Farrar, Mme.  Schu- 
Don Juan Petes 'mann-Heink, Mme. Louise Hemer and 
Songs with orchestra: Mme. Tilly Koenen. In the pinists are 
Die Loreley found Mme. Terresa Carreno, Mme. 
RIT JINN, 0 n'a o's bo 04 6:00 00.09.40 wie Brahms | Olga Samaroff, Ferruccio Busoni and 
Orchestrated by Frederick Stock. | Serge Rachmaninoff. The violinists In-| 
Die Ae Te Schubert | clude Fritz Kreisler, mai Pre m agreed 
rehestrate y Frederick Stock. ; $s Ss lvain oack. ein- 
Soloist, Mme Homer. | Willy Hess and ©y 
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‘rich Warnke, ‘cello soloist of the or-: 

First Pension Fund Concert chestra, will also be prominent. This 
"7 vi season, as last, the final concert will 

rhe first concert for the benefit Of} pe devoted principally to Beethoven's 
the pension fund of the Boston syn Ninth Symphony, when the orchestra 
will again have the valued assistance 
of the Cecelia Society and a quartet of 
Svmphony Hali, Sunday evening, : -} whom it is possible now. to announce 
Mme. Hissem de Moss, soprano. 

The programs of the first five concerts 
the program will consist chiefly of} are as follows: 

selections P ‘SO artists >. | I.—Oct. 8-9. 

pind il gig a LPR artists. SAM?! Overture, ‘‘Die Weithe des Hauses’’.. Beethoven 
'Samaroff has volunteered to play a) Aria. eee SRS 
concerto and a group of solo pieces | gympnony No. 2, D major.... a 
Or piano ¢ ae , ess has als “Don Juan,’’ symphonic em.....-.-strauss 
OR 7 Raate aga Maas ka beaeaety sane on oldiet Louise Hower. 


phony orchestra will be given 


>] 


Ae There will ‘aie two SO ,OISLS 
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offered his services. The entire 
force of the orchestra will be em- 
jeroy ee and Mr. Fiedler will conduct. 
ull details of this concert will soon 
be made public, 
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Interest in the first of this season's 

day afternoon public rehearsals of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra found outward 
display, in part, through the large crowd 
of would-be attendants who gathered in 
throngs before the Huntington-avenue en- 
trance of Symphony Hall, to take a chance 
in the great rush for places when the doors 
were opened. Enthusiastic music lovers 
arrived on the scene even before nine 
o'clock to take their places in line and to 
wait patiently the opening of the doors at 
half-past one o’clock, Even after that, 
they must wait till half-past two for the 
beginning of the concert. 

The long line grew in length hour by | 
hour throughout this forenoon, and before | 
one o'clock it had extended up Huntington 
avenue to Gainsboro street and around the 
corner of that street. Only 505 persons car 
gain admittance to the seats in the second 
gallery at any of these Friday rehearsals, 
as there are only that number of seats and 
no one is permitted to stand. No admission 
tickets are sold, but the old rule, adopted | 
long ago, of having eaca person give up a | 
‘quarter of a dollar in Meu of a ticket still. 
holds. At the entrance, one of the Sym- 
phony Hall staff stands with enumerator in 
hand to click off tae numbers until No. 505 
has been reached. The person higher In | 
line stands no chance of admission unless 
perhaps 505 and 506 happen to be together | 
and one prefers not to go in without the | 
other. That gives No. 507 an opportunity. 
This contingency, fhowever,-rarely arises, | 
for people are reluctant to relinquisn a po- | 
sition they have held for hours in line, in 
order to hear the orchestra and some great 
soloist, like Mme. Louise Homer, the con- 
tralto, who is this season’s first artist to 
appear with the orchestra. : 

Before one o’clock the line had so grown 
that some of the people toward the end, ola 
patrons, who have had experience in thus 
gaining admission, left the ranks and wsant 
away, well aware of the futility of further 
waiting. 
to realize the situation and followed the | 
example set them. ‘Those in line beyond a 
point about opposite the entrance to the 
Children's Hospital in Huntington avenue 
stand little chance of gaining admission. 

People who arrived early in the forenoon 
sat comfortably down upon the broad steps 
to await the opening of the doors. Many 
brought books or magazines with which to 
while away the intervening hours and some 
brought simple luncheons which they de- 
voured, somewhat furtively. No one in 
line is allowed to bring even a small camp- 
stool on which to sit out the time, for the 
management could not very well permit 
stools to be carried into the hall. Women 
predominated by far over men, in the long 
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| hall for these rehearsals 


Others less experienced seemed | 
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it will not be possible for music lovers 
purchase at the box office any seat for even 


a single performance, .. puree 


The circular that the management of the 
Symphony Concerts is sending to subscrib- 
ers to them is much more ornate and ex- 
plicit this autumn than it has been in pre- 
vious years. Twelve vignettes of the ‘‘as- 
sisting artists’ adorn it, and one page 
bears the list of the pieces that Mr. Fied- 
ler has chosen for performance in the 
forthcoming series of concerts, as they 
were announced in the newspapers a week 
ago. Of the orchestra itself, the policy that 


has guided it and the results maintained | Bs 
“Commercial con- | ms 
siderations have never been permitted to | 


the circular says truly: 


interfere with, or to obstruct, its artistic 
progress. It has existed as nearly for art's 
sake alone as is possible in such a great 
organization. The result of*this wise policy 
is an orchestra which is famous in all 
countries where the art of music is prac- 
tised, which is accepted as a model to be 
followed by others, whose concerts are 
eagerly sought by all cities, and which has 
given invaluable aid in increasing the fame 
of its home city.’’ 

Itis goodtoseeMr. d’Indy’s name reappear- 
ing on one of the four programmes that 
Mr. Fiedler has already arranged definitely. 
The conductor is admirably open-minded 
toward the newer Parisian composers; Mr. 
d’Indy is one of the most eminent of them, 
while most of his music needs hearing ana 
rehearing for the understanding of the 
grave thought that shapes its substance 
and the austere and deep imagination that 
gives it beauty. Mr. Fiedler’s choice is the 
composer’s second symphony, at once the 
most subtle, exalted and impressive of all 
Mr. d’Indy's orchestral pieces. It was [ast 
heard here, with the composer conducting, 
in December of 1905, while Mr. Gericke had 
tried it in the previous winter. Of all MY”. 
d’Indy’s larger orchestral pieces only thé 
“Souvenirs,’’ written to his wife’s mem- 
ory, remains to be played in Boston. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS AND TH?" 
OPERA 


Clear Proof Now That There Is a Willing 
Public for Both in Boston—Mr, Campa- 
nini Explains at Last Why He Left Mr. 
Hammerstein and Adds an Experience or 
Two—The Coincidence of the Lassalles—- 
Better Progress with the Boston Opera 
House — Mr. Chadwick’s “Symphonic 
Sketches” in London—Isadora Duncan's 
Return to Boston—“Loh (ngrin” at the 
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_ Fora year at least the muckedebated ea 


th 
tion of the effect of the Boston Opera upon. 


the Symphony Concerts has been settled. 
For months conjecture and speculation have 
gone their busy and various way. Some 
prophets predicted generally that the keen 


interest in the opera and the large sub-. 


scription to the first season at the new 
house would materially lessen the zest of 
the public for the Symphony Concerts and 
lower the premiums at the auction of the 
seats for them. An established opera in 
Boston was a new thing, reasoned these 
soothsayers, and a4 considerable part of the 
public would seize the new opportunity 
eagerly and keep its interest and its money 
for it. Other wise men predicted more 
specifically that the premiums for the tick- 
ets for the afternoon concerts of the or- 
chestra would diminish. A considerable 
public, they averred, attended them more 
in deference to good form and to social 
pleasure and habit than from specific inter- 
est in them. To go to the opera house 
would be as pleasurable and as ‘f‘correct’ 
socially, while the performances there might 
promise more entertainment to such folk. 
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Others, still, forsaw that the public of the. 


cheaper seats at the Symphony Concerts 
on Saturday nights would forsake them. At 
last, these prophets suggested, opera was 
within the modest means of these au- 
ditors. They could hardly afford both the 


opera house and Symphony Hall, and they 
would choose the theatre. 
‘the outcome has 


A few,, whom 


wisest of all, believed that the opera would 
have no material effect upon the concerts. 
Clearly the management of the Symphony 
Orchestra felt this atmosphere of doubt anc 
conjecture, saw the predicted perils and 
took wise precaution accordingly. It 
chose its “assisting artists’? with sedulous 


proved to be the | 


regard for their quality and for the public | 
interest in them; and it announced its con- | 


certs more widely and insistently that it 
has in years. 

The tickets for the Symphony Concerts 
have been sold, and the sum of the fixed 
prices and the premiums is larger than it 
was in the sales of last year, when there 
was no competing opera house. The pre- 
miums for the seats for the afternoon con- 
certs ran higher than they did last autumn, 
and more of the cheaper seats for the even- 
ing concerts were sold, and at better prices. 
At every turn the prophets were refuted, 
while by every sign, like the disposition of 
the purchasers at the sales and the orders 
to the ticket brokers, the public of the Sym- 
phony Concerts was unaffected by the 
opera, or, if affected at all, had become 
only the more numerous and generous, 
For the current musical year, presum- 
ably, interest in the opera house is at its 
highest. Never again can it and the per- 


formances within it be a new thing. Of | 


course, the opera house will attract a wider, 
public than orchestral concerts can ever 
win. Yet, as clearly, a considerable part of 
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' 
even increased its interest in the concerts, 


and its willingness to prove its interest by 


its works. In a word, the establish 


of an opera house in Boston has increased. 
rather than diminished the audience for the’ 


Symphony Concerts. Unquestionably some 
have forsaken them. but more have stoood 
ready to take their places. Whatever the 
fortunes of the opera—and surely, whatever 
changes time and experience may counsel, 
it will remain a permanent institution—the 
fortunes of the Symphony Concerts seem 
secure. They have come through the first 


re 
“4 


and the gravest test of competition with © 


an opera not only unscathed and undimin- 
ished, but actually magnified. As Munich, 


.for example—to make an apt German com-) 
‘parison—supports and attends its opera 
and its orchestral concerts in equal meas- | 
maintain ; 


ure, so Boston promises to 
its lyric theatre and its orchestra. And 
each, as in Munich again, will be the 
stronger, and give the more pleasure for. 
the other. — 5 ai wig” 
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In on the Devonian 

Among returning passengers on the 
Devonian yesterday were Willy Hess of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and E, 
Feris, a musician of the same orchestra, 
coming back from a concert tour prior 
to the opening of the Boston season. 
This was Professor Hess’ fifth trip dur- 
ing 1909, he this time making a flying’ 
trip to take his son to Berlin. 
The Rev. J. C. Walsh of Boston, who | 


'went abroad following his ordination, 
yesterday returned, having taken his 


degree in canon law in Rome, to again 
take up clerical duties. 

Still other passengers were Fay H. 
Martin, president of the Textile Ma- 
chinery Company, and Mrs. Martin of 
Boston; Maj. J. Fielden of the British 
army and J. B. Leach, a Liverpool jus- 
tice. The two last named are going to 
Manitoba as delegates to the British. 
convention on colonial affairs. 

After enjoying good weather all the 
way, being nine days out from Liver- 
pool, the Devonian docked at the Hoosac 
docks at 2.30 yesterday afternoon. The 
30,000 bales of wool in her holds were 
the first to reach here under the new 
tariff, and she algo brought a large mis- 
cellaneous cargo, which will mostly~ fall 
under the same head. 


WADSWORTH SYMPHONY BUREAU 


Tickets for sale in all parts of the;hall, ~~ 
40 State Street, Room 47 °° — 
Telephone Main 4684-1. — 
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Apply by telephone Main 3547-2. or 001 .T3L 
50 Congress Street. | : 
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Madame Samaroff spent the past sum- 
mer near Rye Beach, N. H., where she| 
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popular with the music-loving public. 


be one of the soloists at the §S 


concerts this season, 
spends as much of her time as she can! her practising 


when in America, and here she is very: 
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Conductor. 
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Soloist 


CONCERT 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, AT 8 P 
Programme. 


OVERTURE, “The Ded 
SYMPHONY 
I. Allegro non troppo. 

II. Adagio non troppo. 
‘“The Drummer’s Betrothed.”’ 
HvuGo, for Voice and Orchestra, op. 82. 
TONE POEM, “Don Juan,”’ (after Lenau), op. 20. 
SONGS with ORCHESTRA: 
“Loreley’’. 
‘Sapphic Ode’’ 
“The Almighty’’. 


I. 


III. Allegretto grazioso, quasi Andantino. 


IV. Allegro con spirito. 


Symphony Hall. 
Mme. LOUISE HOMER. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, 


SAINT-SAENS, 
RICHARD STRAUSS, 
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6) BRAHMS. 
c) SCHUBERT. 
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Symphony Hall. 


1909-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHE 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


I, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, AT 8 P. M. 


Programme. 
BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE. ‘The Dedication of the House’”’ op. 124. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY, in D major, No. 2, op. 73. 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo. 
. Allegretto grazioso, quasi Andantino. 


Allegro con spirito. 


SAINT-SAENS. ‘The Drummer’s Betrothed.’’ BALLAD of VICTOR 
HvuGo, for Voice and Orchestra, op. 52. 


RICHARD STRAUSS, TONE POEM, ‘Don Juan,” (after Lenauw), op. 20. 


SONGS with ORCHESTRA: 
a) L1szrT. ‘“Loreley’’. 
6) BRAHMS. Sapphic Ode’’, 
C) SCHUBERT. “The Almighty’’. 


UME. LOUISE HOMER 


Soloist: 


Mme. LOUISE HOMER. 
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SYMPHONY SOLOIS 
Will Sing at Opening Re- 
hearsal on Oct. 8 and Con- 

cert on Oct. 9. 


WENDLER ENGAGED 
AS NEW FIRST HORN 


Place of Schmid—Auction Sale 
of Seats Is Held This Month. 


Comes From Hamburg to Fill 


Mme. Louise Homer, the celebrated 
Boston contralto, is to be the first solo-| 
it sof the next Symphony season. She| 
will sing at the opening rehearsal on 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 8, and at the 
firts concert on the following Saturday 
evening, Oct. 9. 

The auction salcs of seats for the next 
Symphony season will take place in the 
last week of this month. The 318 seats | 
for the public rehearsals will be sold on, 
Monday, the 27th, and the $10 seats on 
Tuesday, the 28th. The $18 seats for 
the Saturday evening concerts will be 
sold on Thursday, the 30th, and the $10 
geats on Friday, Oct, 1. 

Manager Ellis announces. that Mr. 
Fiedler has engaged a new first horn; 
to take the place of Mr. Schmid, who)! 
retired last spring. The new player is| 
Georg Wendler, and he comes from 
Hamburg. With Mr. Wendler and Max 
Hess, the orchestra will now have two'§ 
‘of the best horns in the country. The, 
‘problem of getting a good player of this) 
‘most difficuit instrument is one of the) 
hardest that faces the conductor and’ 
“management of an orchestra, because in| 
the whole worid there are probably not} 
more than a dozen men fit to hold such} 
a place, and few of these. are available. | 

Mr. Wendler will be the only new | 
member of the orchestra, although, in. 
addition to Mr. Schmid, Mr. Scheurer, 
| who shared the first desk of the viola 
section with Mr. Ferir, also retired at 
‘the end of last season. His place, how- 
ever, will be taken by Mr. ennert, a 
most talented viola player who, since he 
came to America in the second year of, 


Dr. Muck’s regime, has been " 
ond violin section. a eee ORS ) 


| MME. LOUISE HOMER 
TO BE FIRST SOLOIST 
OF SYMPHONY SEASON 
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OPENS BRILLIANTLY 


amiliar Works Enthusiasticafy 


Applauded; Mme. Homer Sings 
q Little Known Ballad of 
Saint-Saens. 


|WARM WELCOME FOR 

| FIEDLER AT FIRST CONCERT 
| 

| 


BY PHILIP HALE, ! 
The 29th season.of the Boston Sym- 
'phony Orchestra began last night in | 


Symphony Hall. The. program was. as 
follows: | | | 
| Overture, “The Dedication of the House” 
peethoven / 
Symphony No. 2, D major Brahms 
‘‘The Drummer’s Hethrothed,’* ballad of 


Victor Hugo for voice and orchestra.... 
Saint-Saens 
“Don Juan,’ tone poem ‘(after Lenau).. 
4. Strauss 


| Songs with orchestra: 
ee LOPOCi@y’’ cp c cee cceneteneeredres . Liszt 
b. ‘‘Sapphic Ode’”’ Brahms 


c. “The Almighty” 

The season opened brilliantly, although» 
the compositions for the orchestra and 
for the singer, Mme. Louise Homer, 
were, with one exception (Saint-Saen's | 
music to Victor Hugo’s superb ballad), y 
familiar. The ballad had been heard 
here only once with orchestra, nine 
years ago, when Mme. Brema declaimed * 
it vigorously. | 

The audience was expectant and en- I 
thusiastic. There was applause for Mr.o 
Hess when he took his seat, and Mr. | 
Iiedler was welcomed back with a fer- , 

vor that showed how highly he is + 
esicemed as conductor and as man DY | 
Ie frequenters of these concerts, 
| It has long been a custom to speak 
|charitably, some times even apologeti- 
‘cally, of the orchestral performance at} 
‘the first concert, when the players have 
‘had only a few rehearsals after the 
diversions or the scattered labors of 
the summer. No apology was needed 
‘last night, nor was there need of char- 
ity, for with the occasional exception 
of a lack of precision in chord attach | 
in the middle movements of the sym- 
‘phony, the performance was technically | 
‘brilliant as well as euphonious, spirited, 
slowing. 

No doubt the revival of Beethoven's 
overture. “The Dedication of the 
House,” reassured some who were | 
etartled by the Hist of novelties an- | 
nounced before the auction sale. They 
said to themselves that the old mas- 
| ters would not be wholly neglected. It | 


| 


| omitted, by raason of its inherent dul- 


|mentalism is incongruous, for the)! 


¥ ‘ a i = i» a” wy “Y 
> posstble that , 
; - ; a iv won s ase 8 j Da “ 
opportunity of hearin, 


A Aah pee Fyre GZ 


or there are be~ 
levers in the plenary inspiration of 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn. 

Now that the overture has been taken 
from the shelf and dusted, may it be 
put back to remain there for many 
years! It was a piece for a special cere- 
mony, and it might now serve for aca- 
demic purposes. for the dedication “of a. 
university building, with a mock-modest 
speech from the benefactor, whose name 
will be preserved by brick and mortar, 
and with a gushing speech of thanks 
from the grateful president. . 

The mere fact that Beethoven admired: 
Handel and wrote the main body of the 
overture “in the style of Handel” does | 
not console us. Handel was an immor-} 
tal melodist, and he composed some gi-- 
gantic choruses; but Handel as a writer 
of instrumental fugues was not an in- 
spired being. 

The overture might well have been 


ness and because its introduction 
lengthened the concert unreasonably, | 
Any ‘concert that lasts over an hour 
and three-quarters is too long; @ con- 
cert that dismisses the audience aiter. 
an hour and a half is in respect of. 
duration ideal. 

The second symphony is one ot 
Brahms’ most genial and spontane- 
ous works. The first movement would. 
be perfect in its beauty were it not. 
for the Mendelssohnian theme, Men-/ 
delssohnian in the most sentimental || 
manner of that master, and the senti-)| 
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word is seldum associated with the! 
music of Brahms, whose emotion 18 | 
deep, or sturdy, or tender, or shy and | 
restrained, not whining, not si dohatl 
rine, i 

The other movements are thoroughly 
delightful. The symphony has not the 


tstrength the demoniacal intensity, the | 


tragedy of the one in C minor, nor hag 
it the defiant swing of the first mOve> 
ment of the third symphony, but it is 
a companion to the first, and far above 
the fourth. ° hs 
I. might be said that Mr. Fiedler im 
his reading of Brahms is inclined to fan 
the smouldering fire of that eompos ry, 
whose passion seldom, if ever, blazes, on" 
account perhaps of an innate discretion, 
yn dislike of even the suspicion of sen- 
sationalism. There are whispers of 
Rrahms that, repeated by Mr. Fiedler, 
become stentorian cries. 5 
It is certain that the temperament of 
Mr. Fiedler is in full sympathy with | 
tiat of Richard Strauss, so that the per, 
formance of ‘Don Juan” last night and 
Mme. Homer’s singing of Saint-Saens” 
ballad and Listz’s ‘‘Loreley’, were the 
chief features of an excellent/ Concert, 
The tone poem itself does not lose im 
effect by repeated performances; on the’ 
contrary, with each it seems more vital, 
more vivid, magnificent in its amorous 
insolence and its defiance of convention= 
alities, an insolénce and defiance, that 
are to be compared only with a great 
episode in fiction, the behavior of Lio e ; 
lace in the ballroom. y eee: SN 
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’ It matters nét whether this Don ‘ua! / o'clock and before noon” there “was symr hony seaso' ig 
js Lenau’s hero or t 6 traditional rake’ Probably the full quota of those who started with - 
‘bélly Don of legend, opera and pan- Would receive seats on hand in line. A little 
tomime; the music fs the expression of Nevertheless, nearly as many more 
“pon Juanisme,” of the pureuit after stood in line hoping against hope 
the ideal by the proud and reckless that some of those ahead would leave 
male, to whom all that is expected of the Hne. The line extende@d up Hunt- 
heaven or feared of hell is as nought ington avenue to Gainsboro street 
when weighed in the balance with the and around the corner of that street. 
Sensual gratification that at last is as People who arrived early in the 
Déad Sea fruit. The music is as daz- forenoon sat comfortably down upon 
gling, chivalric, audacious as the hero the broad steps to await the opening 
who was mourned by the women he of the doors. Many brought books 
‘had wronged, or magazines with which to while 
Saint-Saens set picturesque music to away the intervening hours and some 
Hugo’s ballad. The expectation of the brought simple luncheons, 
woman, her hopes and fears, her exulta- No one in line is allowed to bring 
tion in the return of her drummer, her: even a small camp-stool on which to 
superstition, the ominous words of the!sit out the time, for the manage- 
gypsy, the stir and crush of the crowd,| ment could not very well permit 
the pomp of the procession—and then} stools to be carried into the hall. 
the crue] disappointment are expressed/| Women predominated by far 
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from the big audience. With this the 
customary kicking began over the hats. | | 
Last ‘year’s vigorous campaign did little Beethoven, Brahms and Strauss Make the 


good," The number ot y seae esi _ . Programme and Mr. Fiedler Conducts in 
the unwritten law of unselfishness an : “i a 

also against the city ordinance has not) His Best Vein—Mme. Homer for had 
perceptibly diminished. It was predicted | Singer and a New and Admirable Horit 
Player in the Orchestra—A Novel Ballad. 


by certain victims that the 1915 move- | 

ment will effect the now despaired-of | ; 
by Saint-Saens and Stiauss’s “Don Juan” 
Again : 
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reform. Fortunately for some one, the | 
biggest hat of all appeared on the 
stage —on the queenly head of Mrs. | 


Louise Homer. | 


Season’s First Soloist. > Mr. Fiedler’s audience, at the first Sym- 


over ‘ hony of the season, phony Concert of the new season, welcomed 
chiefly by the orchestra, and with good! men, in the long line yesterday, as is The first symp ; him quickly and warmly when he cane 


reason; for a voice, however dramatie, usually the case. Kvery one of the Brahms’ No. 2, full of sweetness and _ first to the platform of Symphony Hall. 
‘can hardly paint such a pageant andjreserved seats throughout the hall softness, was a good match for the’ vesterday afternoon. Clearly the conductor 
meen & raeecy. ot for these rehearsals has been sold afternoon. Mr. Fiedler conducted it) was in the vein, and a brilliantly sonorous 
Mme. Homer, no doubt realizing this,| and it will not be possible for music with his characteristic zest and syM-h and contrastingly paced performance of 
wisely did not enter into vain competi-ijovers to purchase at the box office loving, in-|| Beethoven's overt “The Dedicati { 
tion with the orchestra so admirably | any seat for even a Single perform- pathy. He gave the reo oe Ai Ny 2 fidagr ;. nai of tats, | apap RY, 
treated by the composer; but there Gre! ance telligent care to the interpretation OF | the House,’’ which began the programme, 
poignant moments for the voice, and ibtg Beethoven’s “Dedication of the House’. brought ample reason for the renewal of, 
| overture, which led the program, and to} the applause. The symphony by Brahms: 


Sit NL Rak eS 
Mme, Homer was quick to recognize y | . 
them with tragic intensity, so that the Richard Strauss’ tone poem, Don ) that followed—his second, in D-major— 
‘effect of the whole performance was 
irresistible. She distinguished finely be- 


Juan.’ All these numbers were new 
; re its flickering. scherzo, and throughout 
2 . gongs sung by Mrs,' 27 Its ; ghonr 
tween the mere narrator and the suffer- too, were the songs ca N 


on Mr. Fiedler’s Boston programs. So, | seemed to give no less pleasure, especially 
Homer, who had the honor of being the | the piece, the more quick-eared of the au- 
ing woman, . | first soloist of the year, and wee: | dience could detect the admirable and 
cea Midi aged aibay nies te aia though a Me Fasons sagen a9 by at nee | moving voice of the new horn-player, Mr, 
through her long and successful work) »- | ‘ 

here, coin to be known as a Bostonian. Wendler, from Hamburg. Brahms was de 


famillar ‘“‘Loreley.’”” Mr. Stock has ar- 

ranged Brahms’ piano accompaniment to | ‘pe Rin PTY Hit se 8S) fp. ’ 

the “Sapphic Ode” for a small orchestra, In these sdng numbers there was further , ficient in sensitiveness to many an orches- 

His arrangement is modest, but the song evidence, in the effective orchestral ' tral instrument, but he knew and loved the 
backgrounds of the rare skill and judg-| horns and wooed the secrets of thelr met- 
ment of the conductor. low and shadowy tones. Now, atl last, the” 


is better with the piano. The violas and . : aie 
‘cellos too often deadened the rare beauty Women in Line Waiting for | ; . 
: orchestra has in Mr. Wendler—the pate, 
° arming. | 
Tickets at O QO’ Clock Five Mrs. Homer Ch ! dark, heavy-haired and youthful_face in 
; | Mrs. Homer, gowned in shimmering the wind choir—a horn player who can 
Hours Ahead. 


of the singer’s lower tones, Yet the in- 
troduction of a piano in a symphony 
concert merely to accompany a singer is 
green and altogether looking fit to be; summon the voice of those secrets, The 
painted by a Sargent or Abbey, proved 
anew her right to be regarded as one 


‘an intrusion, and the concert itself is 

suddenly turned into a disturbing song 
of the greatest contraltos of the day, of the masterpieces of contemporary music, 
especially in Hugo’s_ tragic ballad,’ ~he audience listened eagerly, stirring: 
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recital, 
Mr. Stock also arranged an orchestral 
soe Malak Basan, Ua ‘Schubert's perceptibly to the hot fire, the chromatie’ 


‘accompaniment for Schubert’s ‘The Al- 

mighty,’’ which, if it must be sung at MAX FIEDLER GETS 
powerful ‘‘Allmacht,”’ Her other selec- - blaze of the beginning, and at the end, 
tions were Liszt's “Loreley’’ and} after Mr. Fiedler and his men had broug ht. 


all, should be sung by a man. . ' | 

arene _ A WARM GREETING 
1000 IN LINE FOR SEATS. , | Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode,”’ which she was} the music to vivid climax, the applause 
4 pleased to sing in English. was the heartiest and the lohgést sustained” 


fF eriatel. aes se f 7 | . ‘ | y . ; 
Women, as Usual, Predominate be Mrs. Louise Homer, Soloist of the sicxaure, Cans sate * eee eit be of the afternoon, The performance de=} 


: ext! served it for the hot color and the sheep” 

First Symphony Rehearsal. ad paar pe Rong Ag, — ah ERS ron sensuous thrill that Mr. Fiedler gained, Yet. 

Wie Aaa a Max Berger’s “Symphonic Prologue tO} geome of the applause was surely for the 

The first rehearsal of the Boston a Tragedy.” ‘music and for the master, recognized now 
Symphony orchestra for a Friday 4_ re 


—_—_ a —_97/ peyond peradventure, that imagined and 
concert brought out the usual rush Ss ’ SYNIPHONY TICKETS Pt 


wrote it. ts 
sha ' ‘ At 9 o’clock yesterday morning a line, Evening, 2 seats in EH, choice. Address The singer was Mme. Homer, the familiar’ 
of those who wished to secure gal R.L.V., Boston Transcript. Ot(A): 0 8 
lery seats at 25 cents. 


Ao ww eee oes ———- ae ee ew ee ee ew 


Day, Proves Particularly 
Charming. 


performance began fully 1000 people 
were in line and nearly half that 
number had gone away knowing that 


only the first 505 in line would re-' 


ceive tickets. 
The first ones in line arrived at 9 


Before the composed mostly of women, began to 


form around Symphony Hall, and that 
was the beginning of the musical sea- 
son of 1909-10. 

By the time the doors were thrown 
open the demand for the 506 “rush 
seats’’ for the Symphony matinee or 
rehearsal was considerably larger than 
the supply. So it can be said that the 


RI at AE” NE PRT ae ET eT RIT, 3 SP: LENT ame 5 SS LN 
FOR SALE—SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
One season ticket; front row, first balcony, on 
aisle; cost over $80. . Address P.D.H., Bostoa 
Transcript. 5t(A): o5 


\y TANTED—tTwo or four good orchestra seats 
for opening night of the Boston Opera 
Company; state price. Address B.R.B., Bos- 
ton Transcript. (A); 


and esteemed contralto of the Metropolitan. | 
Opera House. She led her hearers through 
Hugo’s and Saint-Saéns’s changeful musi-~:| 
cal tale of “The Betrothed of the Drums} 
mer,’’ and with orchestra she sang Liszt. 
‘‘Loreley,”’ Brahms’s ‘Sapphic Ode’’. and | 
Schubert’s ‘“*The Omnipotent.” The J 


nets. Y 


and alittle intricate ballad, in spite of ° h bs 
‘picturing and dramatizing quality of. Mme; 
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‘Homer's voice found better occasion for its | knit music Mr. Fiedler made as eehieh is far from the fashion in w _. With Max F in the second year 
‘clear richness, pleased it much. For once, |] upon detail. As “A Hero Life's and | ‘Richter and Steinbach, for example, take | of ‘his present directorship and vith 
too, the eye was as gladdened as the ear, | “Zarathustra” and “Death ' and: Dreanstis- i ‘his music, but itis making it almost popular | Mme Louise Homer ag the solosit of the 
‘ana Mr. Shannon, the women’s colorist, uration’? proved last year, nowhere’ is Mr. t with the tonally and emotionally excitable occasion the Boston Symphony orches-. 
might have painted Mme. Homer joyfully | Fiedler so puissant as he is in the music of ™ anydiences of our time. tra yesterday afternoon entered happily 
in the soft deep greens of her hat and Strauss. a Hugo’s and Saint-Saéns’s ballad of “The upon its'29th season and established a 
frock. As for the audience, with familiar Beethoven’s overture, for the trumpery "| Betrothed of the Drummer’ was “not ex- | brilliant precedent for the succeeding 
faces in familiar and unfamiliar places, ceremonies that once opened a forgotten ) citing, in spite of all the expressive pains concerts of the winter. 
with newcomers in other seats, it was the theatre in Vienna is what a performance | B 4 and richness and suppleness of tone that The appearance early in the day of 
‘Same company in the main that has made | makes of it.» The title has “dedicated” it| — } yme. Homer spent upon it. The narrative | the vanguard in the rush line on the 
the afternoon concerts, these many years, | to the opening of series of concerts these > is long, changeful, a little confused-of steps of Symphony hall was one clear 
fat once musical and social occasions. TO || many years, and Mr. Mahler will use it ‘ medieval picture and pageant, of affection- indication of the event’s importance. By 
mothers, the daughters that have sat be-| next month with the Philharmonic in| > 9 ate musing, of vague foreboding, of tragic | noon the line had zigzagged down the 
side them succeed, and their own daugh- | New York as Mr. Fiedler used it yesterday | | disillusion, The ear and the imagination }\ steps and stretched itself in an irregu-. 
ters come to join them. The elect youth Of | 4n Boston. In cold blood on the engraved 1 pusy themselves sedulously in the | lar but good-naturedly patient. row of 
cn syed ab vanity cog hsp crane se 10 OF page the long, slow introduction is com- [| 4% grasping of the tale, and hardly heed those who sat and those who stood un- 
1 A ave Suave Sartatora. eas ag Mori g monplace; but it has vitality still when It | & whether poet and “composer have told it til it reached the steps of the Children’s 
Mehfare over the oe tn ee ety eden Rep ey goes with the stately beat and the large | | well.. Since the receptive faculties are } hospital, and by 1 o’clock the pilgrim- 
“The shape, but not the Shiection. hase sonority that Mr. Fiedler and the band give | | thus unduly preoccupied, the chances are | age to the gallery began, well around 
changed. to it yesterday. All of us are quite ready ) that they have not. Certainly, the drama- j-twe corner on Gainsboro st. 

to agree that Beethoven could write an tizing and the picturing quality of Mme. | By the auction sale of tickets it was 
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‘the audience. The sdngs, wherein ™ ‘me. ric “of: 
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Mr. Fiedler was in characteristically vig- | Ms ' ri, | ' 

orous form. He had made the programmes allgero in the Handelian manner of spirited Homer’s tones told more in Liszt’s ‘“Lore- apparent that, notwithstanding the ad- 
after his own heart, and his gestures made and incisive figuration around emphatic ley,’ the richness of her tones and a vein \ vent of the opera, Boston was not to | 
visible all the eager impulses that were in chords, but write it with a less than Han- | of warm imagination that come with her /alter one whit its patronage of the sym-- 
him. The best traits of his conducting ran del’s big and continent dignity. 3ut when f ripening years in Brahms’s ‘‘Sapphice Ode,” | phony concerts. The presence of hand- | 
through the whole afternoon. Steadily Mr. Fiedler, lashing the pace, made it a : and the sweep and the, declamatory elo- | somely gowned women upon the foor | 
he drew from the orchestra the sonorous, kind of tonal whirl—‘‘catch-as-catch-can,” | quence of her voice in Schubert’s ‘The of Sympnony hall and in its royers dur- 


Pa page $4) , Cae Sy | a a . Ae ing ihe intermission yesteraay afternoon — 
buoyant, rich and brilliant tone that he with the orchestra catching on the instant | Almighty. rhe climax of the excitement Nc again highly i ioatie o the fact. 


loves. As steadily the orchestra was alert at every point—it has its exhilaration in an | came—for it was an exciting afternoon— Boston is to have its opera, but its 
to his energetic precision. He could in- | opening concert on a warm October after- perhaps in the mere zest of the hearing of | symphony concerts are too deeply estab- 
dulge to the full his passion for highly con- | noon. From another point of view, it wasan {| the orchestra again—in Strauss’s ‘Don —hshed to sufter thereby. The opera is 
trasted pace in the sustained and sonorous | afternoon for the contemplative and the Juan.’ ‘Take it as the hearer will—as oe” ee ae ie" ane ede between > 
beginning and the tumbling and whirling | miraculously mellow Brahms of the sym- rushing and flaming instrumental splendor; newly 16, Yerone g. ee nhionhers and the 
allegro, of Beethoven’s overture. He could | phony in D major. No doubt he made his as a masterpiece of. music that seems to |} diligent perusal of the program notes 
set the Mozartean lightness of the begin- | calculations in the music from the begin- ereate itself out of itself, to weaken in not by the curious or studiously aloof oc~- 
ning of the finale of Brahms’s symphony | ning and carefully worked them out to the a fibre, and that yet gains its expressive cupled the moments preceding the ker og 
against the large eloquence with which, in | end, as he did in all his writings. He could ends: as tonal suggestion of a romantic wy ede at Pi Caaages BE pytdinin eh ty 
the new and just fashion that is giving | do no other thing; he could be no other man; | figure and of romantic scenes carried to the Prot Willy Hess when he made his way | 
Brahms’s music a new life and a new emo- | and how much of his ‘fertility ’ utmost vividness: as musical psychology | to his desk, and in redoubled measure 
tion,. he clothed the rest. In the slow |in melodic development is after all onlv or as musical magnificence. Take it as the tto Mr Fiedler when he shortly appeared | 


movement he gained the rich and lustrous | careful and far-seeing forethought. Usually ' hearer will, its passion, its vitality, its his The ee ee aren thie “DIAStOrDh, Si 
mellowness: of tone that he can sometimes | jn his music he could not altogether hid splendor are irresistible H. T. P 7 ¥ | | 
: . i. setner nide Sp : nN SISTIDIC. » de LT. mite altered by the summer’s interim, 


Sompass, and for once there was not 4/his process, and sometimes it is. dry one would scarcely have told this to 
touch of heaviness in the lightly running | and crabbed with them. Even in thi be other than a concert advanced in the 


sparkling and elastic instrumental voices Of | sacond symphony, they are visible in the season. | 
_ Nor did the technic and temper of the 
band betray a “first appearance OF 
other than the settled routine from con-. 


the scherzo. He caught, too, the curous | perceptible ‘‘management” of the melodies 
tinued rehearsal. Such are the ripe, 


narrative quality, as of music that speaks | and the figuration in the slow movement. 
fruits of an enduring ensemble which 
-does not know the demoralizing process 
of having its integrity broken by with- 
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with the singer rather than makes a back- | Hlsewhere in the symphony the mood, for 

ground, of the orchestral part of Saint- once in Brahms, triumphed over the mat- 

Stiens’ ballad, and he obtained the twiit ter, and the emotion to be expressed was 

and quietly ecstatic instrumental color that more potent than the process of the ex- jrawals and the assimilation of new 

Mr. Stock has infused into his orchestral pression. For once, too, the kindled Brahms material when the chairs are refilled. | 
-There could scarcely be more striking) | 
“proof of the orchestra’s possession to 4 | | 


scoring of Brahms’s ‘Sapphic Ode.”’ Yet forgot form for voice and feeling, actual 

With all his emotional energy and Mr. feeling, for instrumental color in the con- ; i | | 

Fiedler professestobea ‘Brahmsite” «s well temporary sense welled in him. In no Symphony Orchestra S hy apibope GuRitts Nnlak oo arabia | | 

as a ‘Stra ussite’’—he did not take fire until piece has he wooed his horns more ardent- ak tin niatabinlty which spoke in the | | 

he came to Strauss’s “Don Juan.” The ly and fruitfully, or courted so insistently | 1 | iy t, C _agreement o:. tune, despite the oppres- | | 

music thrilled him, as it must thrill every- and alluringly the dusky colors of the ITs oncert. sive air of the day, the intensity, the | | 

his men upon it in a kind of passion of stringy incisiveness of violins. He let. 

breath of passion—this Don Juan was sure- scherzo, and what lightness of rhythm and ensemble. ‘There are but two new 
Wendler, engaged by Mr Fiedler from 


ene who hears it with open ears and un- Violas and the ‘cellos, or so felt the flare of | J | times the | 
| 
response and admiration. The beginning fancy run in the melody, the staceati, and | | 
{ | ‘ ' 
ly a resplendent and all-conquering cava- brightness of tone came at his bidding! | § | Max Fiedler’s Baton. :members this year. M. Belinski is a 
“ 
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warped emotions, and he flung himself and trumpets through tonal shadows and the- - 
blazed with its pictorial fires and its hot the gliding interrupting measures of the | Only Two New Players Under measure, 

| . oe tefl newcomer amon the cellos and : 
lier. The love scene glowed with the rapt Throughout it is a symphony in whic! | & G 


himself worthy of the first chair in one 


Sage for the horns fairly clove it; the orsy shyness in spite of himself, and then fails 4 a | f the h tet hich h 

odie . ’ 13 ax . into the serene »} asure i ew od. oe aay OT 8 orn quar e s, Ww Cc e occu- 

ve ph gale pikawk Ss rl enn’. Perhaps Mr Tle ine amenable nim; afd . Seats in E id ples, by Poth Bie vot tee reson, | 

once, was -monstrous catastrophe Pe ore og os aga aus oO | viaence. particularly in the first two movements 
made him over-sonorous now and then ye i : of the symphony. Mott 


. a Pal ang ._ | Brahms tries to be > shvil ireets his q | | 7 
semsuousness of the music, the noted pas es to gay. shyly, forgets : Usu ‘the Hamburg Philharmonic, proved 
1 al Rush for Gallery 
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1-4 = non troppo. ie mat f 
-JJ—Adagio non tre Bom eh 
" Tif Adagietto Pe eite quasi andantino. | ; 
V—Allegro con spirito. i 
intone Drummer’ s Bethrothed,’’ ballad of | 
- Vietor Hugo, for solo voice and or- 
‘ -chestra 0p, 88 gators! ccstalt Ge | 
; fi sé uan’’ , 
Pe yee  eeecccees Kichard Strauss | 


7 -ocederes even ss Aimed 

Sa op 94, orchestration by | 

, Fecderick Stock ...ccccscsccccsons -ranms : 

e **The Almighty,”’ op 79, No. 2....schubert | 
Orchestration by Frederick Stock. 


No Novelties. 


Mr Fiedler offered no novelty in his 
numbers, yet he at least endowed parts 
of the symphony with a quickening 
pulse and a newness of vigor which, if 
effectiveness may decide, created a 
modernized and,authentic tradition. 

Was. the overture, written (late in 
September, 1822) for the dedication of 
the Josephstadt theatre in Vienna 
chosen to likewise inaugurate the pres- 
ent season? In any case, it @aS an ap~- 
propriate beginning. The piece is in- 
teresting historically for its orchestra- 
tion and for its evidence of the venera- | 


tion in which Handel was held by Bee- 
thoven. 
Of the former, suffice it to note Beet- | 
hoven’s meagre but effective use of the 
brass choir and his fondness for the | 
Eassoon, to which he gives a long anil), 
florid counterpart against a brilliant | 
fanfare in trumpets and drums. Of the | 
latter the body of the overture, a work- | 
ing out of a Handelian theme has } 
caused the work to sometimes be called || 
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formance, Was an admirable display of. 
_ yirtuosity. Only the acme of individual 


artistry and of ensemble could encom- 
pass at the same time such technical 
demands and such tempi. The double 
basses and cellos were obliged to play 


| the theme labeled ‘‘longing” so fast that 


they must be quite immune to its pow- 
ers. ; 

It was, in truth, an imperious, highly- 
strung and precipitate connoiseur in 
worldly pleasure which Mr Fiedler 
would hold up to us in his fiery sketch 


of Don Juan. Lenau ‘‘after’’ whose poem | 


Strauss wrote the piece, saw not the 
vulgar roue of blunted sense, but the 
idealist for whom the eternal vision of 
the ideal woman which he would see 
embodied, falls crumbling into ashes— 
hence his mad course among the vari- 
ous types of womankind to find peace 
in his ideal—naturally he finds it only 
in death. 

To. fancy the advent of each of the 
highly expressive themes out of which 
ihe vvork is built, to announce, some 
new move upon the hero’s part is to 


fetter the hearer’s imagery and lessen | 


the appeal of the work. 
Certain it is, however, that these 


themes have dramatic significance, as | 


their entrance ahd course one against 
another imply. 

The reading, if tempestrious, sacri- 
ficed no salient point of clearness or 
emphasis. It was an eloquent drama 
fn tone of the tragedy of life. How- 
ever, the dissonant trumpet in the final 
juietly introspective chord in “A 
minor” might have made remembrance 

en more poignantly». acute—perhaps, 
however, conscience had become amen- 
able to reason. 


“Overture in Handel’s Style.” This | ’ 

part. requires an alert, facial technic | Mme Homer’s Art. 

and an intimate and instant sympathy Mme Homer invites the question which 
to go with the ‘speed .and fire with | becomes more seasonable with her every 


Withe eee a svitit however, re-.| cPpcarance upon the concert platform. 


: : ld a concert singer 
he dignity becoming to Beetho- | In what respect cou 
ee eat with the skip to Brahms, if be more econtinently observant of the 


Mr Fiedler did not recreate him a ro-| confines of the sphere, and at the same 


manticist, he at least painted him aj} time more sincerely and truthfully im- 
lowing classicist—in all but the somber, | pressive in her art? 
Reavy ooted largo which defies enlight- There is no fussing nor flaunting about 
enment. as though histrionic fervor-~ must find 
The sunny themes in horn and wood-| artificial vent or make one; neither is 
Wind took their way cheerily through | there suggestion of habits enforced con- 
the first movement. They progressed |tinuation of the action and gesture of 
with easy and natural logic and without] the lyric stage. There is, on the con- 
undue seriousness. So much, perhaps, |trary, illuminative suggestion of what 
is usual, but after the impetus of throes | was at least akin to the author’s con- 
of dissonance in the brass the move-]|ception—higher than which the art of 
ment concluded at an accelerating pace expression cannot go. 
and a quickening fervor which was Witness Mme Horner’s simple telling 
both eloquent and compelling. of Victor Hugo’s sweetly pathetic tale 
If this be irreverence to tradition, then | of the little French maid and her 
it is a decadent tradition which decrees | grummer-boy lover. Saint-Saens’ music 
it. The import of the work suffered no 


is lvric—the singer’s voice was quiet 
violence. It spoke with a new puissance | yet intense. The soldiers on returning 
iby so much did Mr Fiedler impart] and in her eyes and face the _ little 


novelty. Indeed. ‘the scherzo moved | maids expectancy are seen. The drunis 
with a similar but more refined vitality | are heard in the organ-point in the 
—if with a lesser intensity of ardor tha) | orchestra growing louder and louder, 
the first movement, it was with an} finally the drummers. appear. The 
added lightness and piquancy. singer rose to a superb hight of joyous, 

Although the closing allegro compels) golden tone—then while the drummers 
interest less by its thematic material pass in the ensuing orchestral interlude 
and its development, Mr Fiedler made! Mme WNomer as truly proclaimed her- 
the movement keenly cumulative and’! self the artist by the quiet but vivid 
prought the work to a highly spirited jntensity. of the deepening despair in 


close. the.) ,eyes ‘and face during those songless 
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| the retiring president; and everywhere in 


> 


wil 
eR RT Te ES" by those of Tete ens 
ing and beauty of quality which had 


preceded. | wi 

The tenderness and spirituality of the 
Sapphio Ode and the breadth and true 
largeness of the closing Schubert song 
would easily -warrant a consideration 
of the versatility ot this artist who can 
'gonform now with such fidelity and 
effectiveness to the demands of the 


— ee rr er ee ee ee 


tion, the rarebeauty of her voice and her 
|! employment of a wealth of tempera- 
'| ment by means of a reserve rather than 
|} by too obvious expression, can conform 
to the usages of the concert-room with 
as sure and as fitting an eloquence, 
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THE CONCERT AT HARVARD LAST 
Wang “NIGHT @ p49, 09 


The Symphony Orchestra Bears Notably 
Its Part in the Inaugural Ceremonies— 
Music That Reflected the Spirit of the 
Day—Mr. Anthony’s Piano Recital, with 
a Little “Caprice’ by Reger—Munich, 
Wagner and Scenery—Note and Commen: 
of the Hour 


When the Emperor Napoleon was holding 
one of his congresses of European poten- 
tates, he carried Talma, the most distin- 
guished actor of his time, to the little Ger- 
man city in which the company was as- 
sembled, ‘‘to play before a parierre of 
kings.’’ Last evening, as a part of the 
inaugural ceremonies for President Lowell 
at Harvard, Mr. Higginson sent the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, likewise, perhaps, the 
first orchestra of its time, to play before a 
parterre of professors. There were, indeed, 
others in the audience; but the benches of 
the theatre were sprinkled with the presi- 
dents of American universities, the dele- 
gates from foreign and the faculty of Har- 


| vard and its schools itself. The new presi- : 
| dent, with a group of the chief guests of the 
| university about him, faced the orchestra 
_for the first time from the place of honor 


In Sanders Theatre; across the aisle was 


the concert-room were men, whose dis- 
tinctions, at each pause in the programme, | 
their fellows named one to another. Audi- 
ences for orchestral concerts at Cambridge 
usually come to them in work-a-day garb. 
That of last night, since the concert. was a 
part of the inauguration, wore an unusual | 
and a becomingly ceremonious aspect. If | 
ony the managing committee had exacted 
foe dress, with all its diverse colors, 
: We tyr would have been brilliant. As | 
alone th the Symphony Orchestra, like | 
efore it, had the most distinguished 
a ence, in kind, of its existence. 

rahms, Bach and Beethoven made the 
programme—Brahms for the “Academic 
Festival Overture’ that he wrote in ac- 


opera. and who by her perfect produc- | 


knowledgment of his degree from the Uni+ 
versity of Breslau, that he has: filled with 
quotations from German student-songs, and 
| that, the world over, is appropriate to high» 
academic occasion; Bach for the Suite in- 


D minor, music of ceremonfous and courtly | 


aspect, and at least in modern orchestral 
dress large of voice in its various moods; 
and Beethoven for the Symphony in C 
minor, the Fifth, of the might and majesty, 
the beauty and the power, the thought and 


the emotion that have won music its 


i 
' 


place among the great and the fine arts . 


- 


Fiedler heeded the word ‘*Festival’’ 
in Brahms’s title to his overture; 
took the music at a pace that made it joy- 
fully animated and not solemnly plodding, 
set his men to the warmest and brightest 
of their tonal coloring, and so Kept the 
piece reflecting a mood and aspect of .the 
day. Later in the evening it almost seemed, 
as well, fitting prelude to the students’ own 
songs in the Stadium. The dignity of Bach 
—the dignity that is in even the lively 
Bourrée and the Gigue of the Suite in 
D minor—spoke in the performance of the 
music: but in both it was a dignity under 
which was deep feeling, and the deeper be- 
cause it was so decorously ordered. Thus 
again piece and performance were of the 
occasion and its emotions. As for the 
power, the splendor, the passion of the 
music of the Fifth Symphony, and in sin- 
gularly puissant and glowing performance, 
in it might have spoken—for it is old—all 


the spirit of the aspirations, the struggles, 


the great achievements of the Harvard of 
the past and—since the music is ever new 
and vital—all the life and the eagerness of 
the new Harvard that was beginning al- 
most with the hour. Presumably the par- 


terre of kings fired Talma, and, certainly, | 
the parterre of professors—which was 


surely the more distinguished—kindled the 
Symphony Orchestra last night. | 
ss Cie WP 
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SYMPHONY SEASON OPENS 


WITH SPLENDID PROMISE. 


‘‘DEDICATION OF THE HOUSE”’ 


FIRST NUMBER PLAYED 


Programme of Music Everyone 
Loves to Hear—Mme. Homer in 
Songs—Afternoon of Applause. 

By Louis C. Elson. 
Programme. 


Beethoven—‘‘Dedication of the House.’’ Overture, 
jrahms—Symphony in D major. No. 4. 


that universities honor and foster. Mr. 
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st.-saens—"Phe Drummer’s Betrothed.”” Ballad”) PHEnts\thag Test AOS, 6ST A higner| Hi ore wentike the “Appl © e” best 10 | haps of one who goes along smoot 
| Mme. Louise Homer, | development of Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- die or ate, with piano accom yani- |’: ss int le mart’ ot Bi ee pies 
Strauss—‘‘Don Juan,’" Symphonic Poem. phony. The third movement, with its reed : ru of the syncopation sounds thro ea: 6i eater f par Beat aes rae 
ae Loa PNA effects, is almost an eclogue, a bucolic. Brahms wrote it. Mme. | is surprised at last by fate. Its leading: 
Etnert: hb Allmacht.”? But sm wonderful figure development that too slowly, but other- | character is not one who plots some- 4s 
ic se ‘s ra ) . 
Mme. Louise Homer. is omnipresent prevents the impression of wise finely. ~4 meal hiket hikes birdied body’s destruction only to bring about 
A very good programme for the start. Simplicity, and the finale is more conpplex | finely sung, It is more vocal in its orchestral |), . a ie d fig 
No novelties in it, but plenty of music that | than the other movements. As above in- | ‘part than .in the melody allotted to the his own. It may e e tragedy 0 an 
is unhackneyed and that even the veteran timated, the horns were especially @xcel-— ‘singer. Heine has much music to answer | Oedipus, it cannot be that of a Macbeth. 
musician loves to hear. There was once | (ent, after the first half-dozen measures.| J for. His statement to a young lady (in There is a dignity and a restfulness 
a time, in the paleolithic age (when these We found an exaggeration of contra\st in | two verses) that she was like a flower, has r saat 9 
concerts began,) that Mr. Henschel used the third movement, which would caused over 400 songs to be written, and about this work. that seems to mdicate, 
the “Dedication of the House’ overture as | gained by a simpler reading. But the finale | § this poem beginning:— } that modern. music’ has come to. master 
a sort of Grace betore Music, and began | Te Ciimax of the work, deservedly £701: { know not what sorrow bangs o'er me Tijg gheat, resources and is no logs 
ever season with it. It was the first | ? > WwW ; ‘ser VY arous- | & That makes so sadly ia | a? 
Bice that the Boston symphony orchestra | ing the most enthusiasm. The triumphant is sung by all Germans on every jovial (eens to be mastered by then. rene Hs 
‘ever played. But it always suits well to || end was especially magnificent, ! occasion, just as the Teuton generally inone of the reveling in techniqye which 
begin a season with this, and we are sure | “Don Juan’”’ grows upon the auditor with §& sings ‘‘In tiefen Keller sitz sich hier’’ when |gharaeterizes Strauss; and her is none 
that no more dignified number cuvuld be repeated nearing, a8 most of Strauss’s he is on a mountain sOP: Wary Loreley * of the Strauss triviality. Reger’s inspir- || 
found to usher in a musical series. works do. It is a strange compound 0! ranges from Silcher’s simplicity to Liszt's . ; te | e St ; 
Mr. Fiedler was enthusiastically greeted | Love, Liquor, Fury and Ennui. The oboe symphonism. j ation is not so rich as that of = rauss; 
when he came out (as usual a little behind 1 and the horn both had tangible themes linha consequently he has to fall back on | 
time) to begin the concert. Mr, Willy || and played them beautifully. Here violent Rut Mme. Homer was at her very best in | thinking. But he is the more logical 
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Hess was also cordially welcomed. The || contrasts were quite in place, and the Sehubert’s ‘‘Die Allmacht” which she gave 


=< 


| full hall, the character of the audience, sharply drawn difference between the crash with superb power and expression. There 
| 
' 


\man; his unity is not a unity of tumult 


and the remembered fact that the tickets | of fury and the subsequent utter desola- was beautiful melody here, side by side y| but a unity of related ideas. ) 
brought higher prices than ever, were good mapa Mtg ten ve uF Yara ng glen with noble en arial go ool Mr. Stock j Perhaps never since Mr. Fiedler has 
evidences that our conductor is appreciated | 7 1e€ aad Fiorioustly, ane IS Was abut again furnished the orches ral accompanl- | A 
Ds. : : » SV concerts 
here. dantly appreciated by the audience. Our ment, which was very fitting and more in been conducting the sy mphony oO 3 
' voiced the opinion that if Mr. Fiedler led Strauss performances in Boston. ilomer’s chief success was in this finale to (so entirely pleased as he was with the 
our orchestra for a couple of months it a an me the concert. program of the second concert. He con- 
would play like a beer-garden band. He We were not much impressed with ‘The | There was much applause all through a ‘ted it all I] rel] d with equal 
is leading it for the second year, and the Drummer’s' Betrothed.,’’ Its dramatic | the afternoon, in spite of the clas® at- | GUeres tha: ik ek wee biche : “4 
suggestions of Gambrinus are still very far j points and contrasts are too obvious. At | mosphere of the hall which  militated | interest in its subject matter. Evidently 
distant. We wonder how much such swash- rl there is Ap bbe which reminds ot avainst much ira ty ap = er through the he chose this program without feeling : 
buckler criticism really affects an artist's § > chumann’s ‘‘Soldaten-braut,’’ and which eoneert there was Air without Variation, | . $n Ee | 
at | As ae | , . hing big and the re- 
position. did not suit Mme. Homer's style very we!!. | and hot at that. obliged to do someth ng b g d 
RE Of course there is much drumming, which |] wait 5 sult was as satisfactory a concert as he 
The Beethoven overture was given with § was chiefly given to the kettle-drums Aas | vice ge ay area. CONCERT. ¥ > ever gave. 
much aie it pring a trifle to brat  , weal of ape ston there | rhe Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max | There have been moments in the first 
essary slowness, ut it was effective aS a Maren, (@ miniature ouch a ia | Fiedler econductor. gav S; , r ~ ; ; 

‘ ) ' . ‘ ave y at a “Vy a V f ch 
throughout. The trumpet passages (the ‘“‘Tenore symphony) as. the © soldiers | ae ae tal ere ee ae turds y two Saturday evenings of this season 
longest that Beethoven ever wrote for this marched by. Of course there was sorrow, | evening 1@ Trs American performance | when Mr. Fiedler has put some of the 
instrument) were in good contrast with fainting, and general dissonance, when tic | of Reger’s Symphonic Prologue to &/ old time Gericke precision into the con- 
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ae Rares SOHC. singer does not find her lover in the pro- | Tragedy, opus 108. Besides that they I ducting of the simpler and mc rhyth- 
What a popular work Brahms’ second § Session. , . 


| ; : layed the Fourth Symphony.of Tschai- soe ' ie ' is” , 

symphony is getting to be! There are still Mme. Homer was best in the later, more i # ky } ay aN ny Ol T'schal mical pasages of the Us. (15 oe 

some who believe that Brahms is too phleg- q ‘ntense, parts of the ballad, but at tl owsky, three movements from Grieg’s | prising to see how readily the orchestra 
. . ‘ ; vré . ‘ " ‘ Sa . - ‘ 11, < ‘ ,y* a + : f - . * 

matic to rank with the great masters, but xest it was an unequal work, unequa:') second ‘“Pee1 rynt” suite and all of the responds to any indication on the part 


to us the absolute surety with which he q SUN6. Carl Loewe might have made some first suite : ; 
: , et net fae a area : , of the conductor that neatness of phras- 
| makes his effects reminds us strongly of thing out of the subject, but St, Sven | P “ 
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| Bach, Bach, too, was not over-emotional, } Merly presents a_ lot of routine w ao mg ae 6 ai Pen the Reger | ing is desired. A little classic dryness 
but there was a sweet coolness in his mel- fj Which many could mé@nufacture to [ti prologue is that it is much like all other {18 not a bad thing to have manifest itself 


ody and harmony in which one could bathe palpable suggestions of the poem. good musie and so far is it from being ein these days when humanizing influ- 
and be refreshed. Such work is the oppo- If anything were needed to emphisiz | : 


¢ revolutionary that it is very conserva- ’ , 7 ; 

site, the antithesis, of the fevered efforts the pod they, Pranine eee ae WC tive It tells of, an individuality ue ara pagal et wie hgh “ 
of the modern experimentalists, and will || 48 intellectual, the Sapphic Ode wot! . i eee ave? 

be appreciated more and more when the | have done this. Short and simple as t't!= RENE: OF 6 AORREE RUAN SY ». 0 SYMPHONY TICKETS 
present sickness shall have run its course work is, it is thoroughly original in Ut of a very different one from that of. ' 


wail : | ) : : ts in EE, hoice, res 
and we return to the belief that acai | treatment of both melody and accomp:n! Richard Evening, 2 seats 1 © Address 
' 
| 
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Strauss. Reger, as he appears ° , | 
Bic. fi ad ' SS. , aS he appears y.¥V.. Boston Transcript, 2t( A): 06 
should be symmetrical, beautiful and intel- ment, and it is as heautiful as a Greek 8 PI R.LV., 


; os - m oa . Leaner anna nena enennemamerinranerscecmnmcmamniraan aes af)" 
lectual, as well as emotional. |; statue, Mme. Homer did wisely to choos Dan than ee a ae Ral beara PORTION OF A SYMPHONY SEASON ) 
At first the horns, in their important ‘}such a work as this, especially whe ‘ tres FaUSS Ie SLICKS persistently Friday afternoon ticket GG., floor, end seat, 
theme, were rather vague: but they amply || VaS provided with a good orchestral ac 0 t “ point. His undulations may shift | $1.60 per concert. Address "W.F.A., Bosten 
redeemed themselves before the end. This companiment, as in this case. The acco) | but his theme has a way ot being always Transcript. (A) 
is a horn symphony, in so far that these paniment to this and to the Schubert sc! | in’ evidence, 
brass instruments have prominence in al- || liom was made orchestral by Mr. Prec ) 


LT os ' Pa | The P : ; ; 4 the Symphony Concerts Saturday nights, 
most every movement, There was a vivid | Stock, who has proved his good musictan The I rologue is built around a motto, ten dollar seats; reasonable premium, Pa ig 


orchestral contrast on the programme. ship in many ways. He has taken Ut)’ ot three notes’ and this is never for long dress H.A.J., Boston Transcript. if 
Strauss is the acme of orchestral splendor, |} Position of Theodore Thomas, in which 4! at a time abs i ; ey 
Brahms the most conservative of heatrics ordinary man would have rattled around. tragedy se n0e94 pies nate eid: FOR SALE—SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 

It was pleasant to note, therefore, that con- |} 22d has filled it to everybody’s satistuc’ | a Be i epramaaed not one of unre-|| One season ticket; front row, first baltony, On: 

; ih f , : A alla | genie } re strained violence. It i tragedy - = aisle; cost over $80. Address P.D.H., 

tent is more than tone-color, in music, for || tion; he has given out a string quarte'' hen eh . IS a tragedy per- |) mranscript 5t(A);- 

the Brahms’ symphony was greater than |} Which is entirely beyond ‘“‘Kapell-meiste: | ee eee " snemannesacanasement 

“Don Juan’’ with all his instruments. Musik’’: and in the orchestration of thes! | 
Everything is so naive and direct in the [j t\W0 masterpieces he has managed to ado! 

thematic material of the first three move- |} without distortion. 
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‘blesome, become at last popular composers 


“The p-rformance of Max Reger’s “‘Pro-| at least for so intelligent a public as that 


logue to « Tragédy’’ by our Symphony 


which goes to Symphony ‘Hall on Friday 


Orchestra, which greatly puzzled the| afternoons and Saturday nights? Seem- 
audience, suggests».one of the many ingly they have. ‘True, the Brahms of the 
stories that have gone over Germany at | Symphony in D-major is a readily compre- 
Reger’s expense. Many declare him the hensible, a pleasantly persuasive, and in 
-ysaster musician of the day; others scoff.|the scherzo at least a spontaneously 


Of these latter a band beating tin pans. 
-and such serenaded the composer, thus 
hoping to give him what they consid- 


charming Brahms—a Brahms who has de- 
liberately put off his severer and more in- 
tellectual qualities. The music aside, the 
new liking in Boston for Brahms's orches- 


| ered a taste of his own music. Reger's tral pieces, which began in Dr. Muck’s con- 


foilowers replied in substance: 
this tin pan music to your 


they will not.be able to distinguish it 


from the great Reger.” Record Wet.te. /of 


BRAHMS AND STRAUSS “POPULAR” 
COMPOSERS 

3 Peer? . Le oF : 

The Eagerness of the Audience at the 
Symphonic Concerts for Them and Possi- 
ble Reasons for the New Attitude—M. 
Fiedler’s Reception on Saturday—The 
New Suite by Sibelius—George Hamlin’s 
Programme Here—Smetana and Miss 

“Destinn in Berlin 


eee ee KE 


Mr. Fiedler, as he took his place on the 
conductor’s stand, was yet more warmly 
received by the audience at the Symphony 
Concert of Saturday night than he had 
been by that of Friday afternoon. The 


applause was quick, as he came into sight, | 


and long sustained, as he stood bowing 
against the deep green and the bright red 
of the roses upon his music-rack. The 
clapping was -heartier still at the end of 
RBrahms’s symphony in D major, and heart- 
fest of all, as it had been on Friday, after 
the excitement of Strauss’s “Don Juan.” 
Then Mr. Fiedler brought his men to their 
feet, and the audience was alert to his 
compliment. Not within recollection has 
the orchestra played with such technical 
sureness, such fine and rich quality of tone 
and such warmth of feeling at the opening 
concerts of the year as it did last week. 
With it, seemingly, on Saturday, Mme. 
Hiomer. felt the impulse of the occa 
sion, and her singing of Saint-Saéns’s bal- 
lad of “The Drummer’s Betrothed” was 
more eras vivid and dramatically stir- 
ring than it had been on Friday. Seldom 
on the stage, with all the aids of the opera 
house to serve her has she matched the 
gweeping power and the emotional elo- 
quence of her declamation of **Mes sceurs! 
Woicl les timbaliers’” at the climax of the 
ballad. 

The applauce for Brahms’s symphony 
and Strauss’ tone poem, and the eagerness 
with which the audience plainly followed 
both, were singular and significant. Have 
Brahms, long the peculiar possession of 
the musically intellectual—and self-right- 
eous, and Strauss, equally the peculiar de- 
Meht of the musically advanced—and trou- 


"Play ductorship and has continued through Mr. 
own critics; piedler’s, is surely due and in no small part 
to the manner of their performance. Dr. | 


Muck was, and Mr. Fiedler is, all for as an 
emotianal and as highly colored a Brahms 
as his music will possibly warrant—and 
perhaps a little more. They made him and 
it emphatic, they marshalled them to large 


climaxes; they pointed contrasts; they 


laid open strokes, and shadings of true and 
fine instrumental coloring. They have oc- 
cupied themselves and their hearers less 
with Brahms structural and intellectual 
than with a Brahms who felt as well 
as thought, and who had an ear 
for orchestral color as well as for sym- 
phonic form. Brahms was 4 very passion- 
ate man, those who knew him in Vienna 
still say. Because his instrumentation 
lacks glare, it does not, therefore, lack 
color. It is the ordered emotion and the 
ordered color of Brahms’s music that Mr. 
Fiedler and Dr. Muck have brought upper- 
most by the tempi they have chosen and 
by their disposal and shading of the instru- 
mental voices. They have lifted him at 
due moments to clear grandeur. It is a 
new Brahms, thet they have made thus 
sway their audiences, but it is a truer 
Brahms than the bony fetich of the dry- 
as-dusts. 

“Don Juan,” it is easy to say, is exciting 
music for a musically excitable time, and 
when the public of symphony concerts has 
not heard the piece for three years, as was 
tne case with the audiences here last week, 


4t thrills to it. Yet in those intervening 


three years, it has heard other music of 
Strauss and its ears have become more 


and more accustomed to his orchestral | 
idiom. In a word, most of those who now | 


hear “Don Juan” hear it with more inpres- 


sion of the substance and the emotion of | 
the music tnan of its manner. They have | 


learned by practice that Strauss, at least 
in the earlier tone-poems, is no new and 
strange musical ogre to be approached fear- 
somely and to be disliked instinctively, 
but « composer to be enjoyed like any other, 
because he has wrought beauty into his 
music—recall the love scene in “Don Juan” 
and passion—recall the whole tone-poem-— 
and brought them to as passionate and 
beautiful expression. Strauss, like Brahms, 
is muca more human than some of his d¢- 
votees will admit; and now audiences have 


begun to make tne discovery for themselves 
| and enjoy him accordingly. H. 1'. P. 
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SEASON 1909-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. | 


I]. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, AT 8, P.M. 


MAX REGER, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


Programme. 


SYMPHONIC PROLOGUE to a Tragedy, op. 108 


(First time in America) 


SYMPHONY in F minor, No. 4, op. 36 


I. Andante sostenuto: moderato con anima in movimento 
di valse. 


II. Andantino in modo di Canzone. 


III. Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato: allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegrocon fuoco, 


I 


II. 
III. 


IV. 


Three movements from Suite, No. II, op. 55, and 
Suite No. I complete. Orchestral Suites from the 
music to ‘Peer Gynt’’, Dramatic Poem by H. Ibsen, 
arranged for concert performance, 


FroM SUITE II. 
. The Abduction of the Bride, (Ingrid’s lament). 
Peer Gynt’s Home-coming, (Stormy Evening on the Coast) 
Solvejg’s Song. 
SUITE I. 
Morning mood. 
. Death of Aase. 
. Anitra’s Dance 
_ In the Hall of the Mountain King. 
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. rn A ls a onuyouys Ter: giganitio-we 
| readily grasped and comprehended.” - 
But the prologue is not unendurablié 


- by reason of some strangeness in they 


“ proportions of an unfamiliar harmonic. 
scheme, daring modulations, bizarre in- 
. strumentation. It is unéndurable be- 
cause it is prodigiously lull. There is: 
‘domplexity, there is technical skill of 
, kind not to be encouraged when the 
- results are so barren, there is a din; 


First Performance in America but where is strength, where is beauty,’ 


: sae oe and, above all, where is tragic inten- 
of This Composition, Spirited sity’ or suggestion of bodement? Notes, 
ralore; themes without distinction; cli- 


Production of Tschaikowsky’s , maxes that do not thrill, toate tg 
‘\ poresome succession; music that is 
Symphony No. 4. 


‘jejune and futile. 
Techaikowsky’s fourth symphony has 


been a stumbling block to some who find 


‘the first movement both blatant nd. 
SECOND OF SEASON’S ‘trivial and the finale aioe pig De it is 


t RTS 1S GIVEN doubtful . whether the «composer ~ ever: 
CONCE dah wrote a more thoroughly characteristie 
-work, a franker confession of his views 

er of life and death. Tschaikowsky’s best 
Ry PHILIP HALE, music is usually a revelation of himself, 

The second coneert of the 3oston of his mood at the time of composition, 
| F so He is the most autobiographical of all 
Avmphony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler con- composers. He screams deepirtireMncate 
ductor, took place last night in SYM~ | mwents and sorrows; he is now childlike 

phony Hall. The program Was 4s fol- | in his joy and now in doleful pang R 
lows: \ His program ol the symphony wae en 
ah set , macer | for his friend Nudejda von Meck Is one 
Srmphonic Prologue to a Tragedy. .+++., Reger bs: . 4 eee! he 
Symphony No. at yt ene Aa oe coese ROCDR ROW EEY j that night be applied, in Ds Pi re 
arate to Tpeen 8. F eer Cyt ++ sine | rT ICE | to his fifth symphony and to his sixth. 
Regars Svmphonic Prologue to 4 4 There was always in «his mind the 
Traced) his latest orchestral work, Was ‘though! of Fate that would not allow 
rad last | Mankind, 1. e. Tschalkowsky. happiness. 
| | Last nigbt the brass Was more than 
aepring. The performance last night was once overblown i the ‘first movement, 
the first in America. iso that the accusation of athe ony Cae 
is Tt e composer lness seemed not unreasonapte, ere 

Iti is not knownh whether the my) re Be oa ni ai hisn oe ed is 
istruments that is trivial. Yet when all, 
whether one. of Pelops’ Hne, one DY Vis said this first movement Is strangely 
Shakespeare or one by some (yerman impressive, There is 4 tragic atmo- 
| ™ its original b sphere about if that is not as a Kesers 
for }ian fog or stornu, for the persons in the 


eee errr _ eel 


played for tle first time al (tologne 


| Spin 
had any particular tragedy in ™ nd, 


author, It matters not, 


form the prologue was long enough ragedy are clearly seen. 


® trHoey. Ose? Se he...18 not wholly " The second movement is one of the 
merciless, by a footnote in his score} most melancholy episodes in the litera- 
) lture of music, The oboe solo with which | 
it opens, played with exquisite feeling | 
hy Mr. Longy, is not sadder than the) 
mission, and also cut for himself. lforeced gayety of the middle part. The | 
eger is a prominent figure in the j{scherzo is unique—a succession of sleep, 
; chasings, to nse Walt Whitman s word | 
fantastical thoughts, grotesque, amor= 
eaters bulk, his contrapuntal | phous, vulgar, with touches of superb | 
mazes, his defiant attitude, his pre- ‘4sanity. As for the Hinale, + is the eX 
4 : . nr ' . . - eas | 
tensions, and tne claims made ior him . ine a we pina rp perme | 
sounds its marning, but in vain. 
proper thal \Ir. Wiedler should givel yes, this symphony ‘cs at times coarse, 
| 


allows a eonductor to make a liberal cut, 
Mr Fiedler took advantage of the per-- 


contemporaneous musical life, by rea~ 


hy his friends. It was only meet and 


us the opportunity of hearing afn- vulgar, trivial—but lt " highly tmes 
other of Reger'’s swollen orchestral } tive and at the Same VUES Ce aa 
compositions, the opportunity of see- | The composer stripped himself, payer 
ing and hea ring the composer welter- : world sees and hears a eh AG at ist 
ing again in counter point, i thing disguised to outward vi rent rity 

[ft is not easy to speak patiently or |} with smug, hypocritical | mask, os thed 
calmly of this preposterous music; mu- | man, a mixture of divinity te pi 
sic that is not music, as there are books | beast, confronted. with the eternal Prope 
that are not books. The Regerite may | lems, bhludgeoned Dy fate. cited and tee 
answer with a provoking smile: “You| The performance was spit ec 7% saint 
should not judge from one hearing; you | pressive. The coarseness was a trivial 
should hear the prologue often; it will, papered; that which is inherently 
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yas not hidden, — 


formance was by far the best that has 


beén given here, 

Grieg said of his music to ‘Peer 
Gynt” that ft gained when it was played 
in the theatre and in connection with 
the play. This is undoubtedly true of 
the two movements (1 and 8) in the sec- 
ond suite, In the concert hall they are 


| not effective, nor is the transcription of | 


| Solveig’s song so beautiful as the song 
iwhen sung. On the other hand, Ani- 
| tras Ddlice is probably more effective as 


i'musice when it is heard without the-dis- | 
‘traction of the dancing woman and Peer 
Gynt’s singular comments on her per- 
soul appearance, ‘In the Hall of the 
Mountain King’ is frankly theatre music 
and excusable only for that reason. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


REGER’S NEW PIECE FOR THE FIRST 
bret TIME Gp} 46-04 
The “Prologue to a Tragic Play,” as Mr. 
Fiedler Condensed and Concentrated It— 
A First Impression of lts Form and Man- 
ner, Substance and Emotions—Reger’s 
Power of Tone—The Tschaikowsky of 
the Fourth Symphony in Comparison— 


The Grieg of “Peer Gynt” and to Surfeit 
—Another Striking Concert 


Whenever the public of the Symphony 
Goncerts has heard Reger’s’ orchestral 
music, it has warmly appiauded it. The 
local Methuselahs of music—and some of 
younger years—shook wise and doubting 
heads when they first heard his Serenade 
less than two years ago, but the naive 
mood of the piece, that masqued much in- 
tricate invention and limitless scholarship, 
the charm of it, and Reger’s delight in 
tonal beauty for its own sake, won more 
receptive hearers. Our audiences thrilled to 
the emotional intensity of his Variations 
for orchestra and the resplendent tonal 
power of the fugue that ended them. At 
the Symphony Concert of yesterday, when 


Reger’s new “Prologue to a Tragic Play’’ 
| came to first performance in America the 
“@udiences—as audiences on Friday after- 


noon go, and with allowence for the nature 
of the piece—was as hearty in its appl use, 
The music runs long and intricately; it is 
exacting to follow and emotionally search- 
ing to hear. Yet not once did the audience 
Bive sign of waning attention. Musical 
Opinion in Germany, which lovés contro- 
versy over composers as Scots love it over 
theology or Americans over business, is 


Sharply divided between the ‘‘Straussites”’ 


@md the ‘‘Reger'te:.’’ You canrot hold neu- 
tral and find stimulating interest and pleas- 


‘Ure in the music of both. You must rail at 
the. one and cherish the other. 
‘Said Reger’s publisher curiously last sum- 


The men, 


' 


| 
| 


“flies whole, the per. | MET re 


r, are oftenest for him; while thé women 
are as frequently and ardently on the side 
of Strauss. Here in Boston there is no such 
division of the sexes or of musical opinion, 
We are more equable and catholic minded, 
and as the two Symphony Concerts that 
have begun the season have proved, we 
take our pleasure in both Reger and Strauss, 
Certainly the orchestra plays the music of 
each understandingly, gladly, thr llingly. 
Tschaikowsky—the Tschaikowsky of ‘his 
first mastered and individual symphony, 
the fourth, in F-minor—followed Reger’s 
Prologue, The music had not been played 
here for almost exactly four years; the 
novel sound and aspect, the ear-tickling 
phrases and rhythms of the sustained p'z- 
zicato for the strings at the beginni g and 
at tae end of the Scherzo are sure to win 
it applause; the passages of “ballet music” 
that Tané6ieff resented in the score have 
similar fascinations and similar results; the 
whole is eloquent of Tschaikowsky, Slav 
sentimentalist and Slav me'odramatis', on 
his way to the passion and the tragedy of 
nis two final sympnonies; Mr. Fiedler’s per- 
formance was large and orotund rather 
than nervously sensitive and racking; and 
the result again was an engrossed audience 
and applause so insistent that the conductor 
brougat the orchestra to its feet at the 
end of the Scherzo. Grieg ended the con- 
cert and Grieg to surfeit. There are eight 
pieces in the two Suites that ne made from 
nis incidental music to Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt.” 
Mr. Fiedler played seven of them—all but 
the ‘Arabian Dance” of the second Suite. 
It was good to hear the music played with 
beauty of colorful tone, with fineness of 
detail, wita supple rhythms. The first 
Suite, hackneyed as it is, deserves such 
rescue, On occasion, from the torments of 
popular performances; the second in com- 
parison is genuinely unfamiliar. But Grieg 
was a “little master’; he had but one vein, 
the vein of the “Morning Mood” and of 
“Solvejg’s Song’’—manfully ag he tried to 
assume others; and seven courses of him, 
albeit diversified, were sure to cloy even 
an audience as eager as that of yesterday. 
Reger is only thirty-six yeasr old; his 
music, again according to his publisher, 
finds a wider sale than that of any other 
living composer; 108 is the “Opus Number” 
of the Frologue of yesterday, which is 
barely six months old; and “Opus 109’’— 
a string quartet—already lies in the music- 
shop. Pictures of Reger, especially in the 
Shape of the head and about the nostrils. 
look like engravings of Bach; and thus 
prompted, to see Reger himself is to note 
the resemblance. Reger professes Bach as 
his master; and he is as clearly the de- 
scendant of the long line of purely sym- 
phonic German composers, as Strauss i6 
the child of Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, the 
dramatizers of music. One quality, per- 
haps two, distinguishes Reger among all 
the rest of the swarming brood, and even 
from his musical forefathers themselves. 
Above almost any other composer Reger 
loves tone for its own sake, not for what 
it may express poignantly or graphidally, 


of them. 


may give to him who creates and to them — 
that hear it and for the intellectual de- 
light, again to him and ‘to them, of the 
manipulation of it. No’ such ear for 
shadings of toné, no suc Imagination 
and invention in thera: no such 
superhuman and almost diabolic ability to 
make notes expressive of these subtleties 
exist in our time. Like many another con- 
temporary composer, Reger often writes mu- 
sic to be seen rather than heard. The ear, at 
the moment, cannot differentiate its inter: 
weaving or the mind follow its threads; 
they must be read somewhat as the eye 
and the mind follow the diagrams and the 
equations of a geometer in the solution of 
an intricate problem. (The omitted pas- 
sages of the Prologue—and there were 


»\ two such yesterday—are full of such music.) 


Any chord makes Reger almost monstrously 
fertile in invention. He modulates so in- 
cessantly, insistently and variously that his 
pieces may not properly, like Giordano’s 
operas, bear any key signature. The rangé, 
the fertility, the intricacy, the pliancy of his 
polyphony are almost superhuman, an ele- 
phantiasis—were it not often so fine and 
subtle—of an intellectual faculty. These 
means serve the one dominant end—the sen- 
suous beauty and the emotional appeal of 


pressive manipulation of it. The first im- 
pression, thus, of Reger’s pieces, even of 
those in the smaller forms, is oftenest of a 
vita] and resplendent mass of tone. Recall, 
for the supreme impression of it, thus far, 
in Reger’s orchestral music, the Fugue that 
ends his Variations. 

Sq considered, the ‘Prologue to a Tragic 
Play’? seethes with tonal intensity and tonal 
power. It matters little what tragedy sug- 
gested the music. Perhaps there was none 
at all: and quite as probably Reger himself 
invented his own tragedy in tones as he 
wrote. The tragedy, in emotional signifi- 
cance, is unmistakably large, heroic, remote 
and luridly lit, full of swift and fateful vi- 
cissitudes, of superhuman deed, of racking 
passions that now blaze and now turn som- 
bre, that are mighty and are tender—a trag- 


of intimate and intense emotions, that 
comes to shadowed yet triumphant close, 
to a kind of spiritual apotheosis, rare in the 
somewhat earthly minded Reger. “Now 
cracks a ncble heart. Proud death, 
what feast is toward in thine eternal cell.” 
As Reger has written ‘his music, he makes 
this tragedy a tragedy in tones and nothing 
else. His melodic thoughts, in bare state- 
ment, are shori-breathed and in their nar- 
row selves neither impressive nor signifi- 
cant. They suffice because they kindle 
Reger’s imagination to the writing of his 
tragedy. None may excel him, when he 
chooses, in the dividing and the subdividing 
of melodic ideas and the worrying to the 


last gasp of the last strip-of them. Reger - 


can turn musical essayist, dessicate his 
ideas, and expatiate almost upon each atom 


‘POUPOR-#HS Ketisudus "satistadtions "that Mt [ pooLe ¢ 


dramatist in tones, in, 
the condensed and concentrated version of) 
his overture that Mr. Fiedler made yes> 
terday. © Hi 

The voice of fateful and heroic tragedy 18: 
eloquent throughout the music, now large. 
and high, now leaping into fury, now dying 
to whispered and dolorous accents, rising 
again to mighty proclamation and ate 
eoftening to a deep and still longing or to | 
the mood of tender and eager vision. (There — 
softenings may be a little Wagnerian, 4 
little suggestive of the first act of ‘Die 
Walkiire,’’? but the Prologue. is Reger’s 
first venture into tonal drama and it is 


hard to escape the most puissant of its in- 


fluences.) Always the tonal tragedy seethes | 


‘and struggles—the strings over the other | 


| 
| 
| 


instrumental choirs—or shudders breath- 
lessly, shatters itself upon itself, rekindles 
its fires of passion, combat and desire, and 
mounts anew in inexhaustible climax. Black 
darkness shrouds the mutterings and mur- 
murings of the music, or lurid lights play 
over its expanses, softening their gleam to 
its sighs and longings. There are no images 
such as Strauss likes to summon in and 
with his music; no explicit tale unfolds it- 


| self; there are no psychological expositions 


| and subtleties. There are only, in the true 
tone in itself and the imaginative and ex- | 


estate of dramatizing music outside the 
opera house, the chain of emotions that 


| tones of themselves may impart and in- 


' “Pathetic Symphony” that Mr. 


tensify and the engrossing and the pené- 
trating atmosphere that tones of theme 
selves may weave. If only Reger were such 
a master of large tonal design as he is of 
mighty tonal emotion. Too often, his form 
of expression, in the large sense, repeats 
itself—the long ascent, the gradual gather- 
ing of the divided voices, the climax that) 
first concentrates and then shivers them, 


the moaning pause, the piercing single. 


voice, and the mult! @ tion, the ascent, 
and the gathering as 1. None the less, 
Reger, by the clear proof of this Prologue, 
is a puissant orchestral dramatist—and by 
the power of tones alone. 

Was it the fault of Tschaikowsky him- 


self or was it the contract of Reger that’ 


edy of large and vivid external action and | made the Russian’s symphony sound rather 


tame and sentimental and akin to thé 
‘modulated melodrama” of the current 
threatre, after the heroic and truly tragic 
Prologue. Tschaikowsky could be tragic 
enough in his fifth symphony and in the 
Fiedler 
played last year, which in the fifth, his 
masterpiece, he is as fateful and seething, 


- as longing or as portentous as is the new 


(He has done so in some of the. 


and dramatizing Reger. The symphony of’ 
yesterday is of another fibre, mood, intent 
and expression. In the fifth and in the 


. “Pathetic,’”’ Tschaikowsky wrestles with. 


overwhelming fate, wrestles now in agony 
and now in exaltation of spirit. The music: 
that he has written in them is the deepest 
of all his music and he is poignantly mov-— 


‘ing. He is concerned with his individual 


temperament and emotional experiences, 
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‘and not with such {fm 


TIGHT BINDING 


‘ 


though of Reger'’s prologue, but the burn- 
ing intensity of his expression, the frenzy 


of struggle, elevation, or despair make 
them universal. 


The fourth symphony, each time that it 
comes to hearing, and not always in such a 


perilous vicinage as that of yesterday, 


seems the more to lack such intensities. In _ 


kind of sentimental balm—an 
use—in his own restless melancholy, or | 
Tschaikowsky, the modulated musical melo- 


it, Tschaitkowsky sentimentalizes over the 
struggles with fate that so often are the | 
springs of his music, and takes a kind of 
_ perverse and melancholy joy in the process. 
Werther-like, he loves—he even craves—his 
haunting and torturing moods. He does 
not express them irresistibly, alike for 
himself and for his hearers, as he does in 
the two final symphonies. He dallies with 
them, even ‘“orettifies”’ them—recall the pas- 
sages in the first and the slow movement 
that begin and end in charm. He 
consciously seeks and achieves such ‘‘ef- 
fects’? as those that have popularized the 
Scherzo. He makes musical ‘‘copy’”’ of his 
sleep-chasings and dream visions and writes 
an explanatory note to the insatiable Mrs. 


von Meck. The inspired, the tragic, the 
truly and universally expressive Tschali- 


kowsky indeed speaks in the sustained pas-~ 
sages of thundering fate in the introduc- 
tion, and in the moment 


lation that cuts the riot of the Finale. 
Elsewhere he is Techaikowsky finding a 


dramatist. ME ie 
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Reger’s New Piece at the Symphony Con.. 
wars. certs OR, bee EM 


Tomorrow afternoon, at tne Symphony 
Concert, Reger’s newest orchestral piece, a 
“Symphonic Prologue to a Tragic Play,” 
will be performed for the first time in 
America. A hard-worked reviewer of music 
once said that he distrusted all pieces, the 
“onus number” of which exceeded one nun- 
dred: a year ago and more the fertile Reger 
passed that figure in the enumeration of his 
compositions and the Prologue stands as 
“Asus 108” in the Peters edition of the 
music. Tne composer finished the piece 
last autumn; a few orchestras in Germany 
played it last winter, London. heard it a 
month ago; and tomorrow Mr. Fiedler 
brings it to America. In its original estate, 
it was very long, and the full score fills 
no less than ninety-one pages, even thicker 
with notes than Reger’s compositions usual- 


| ly are. Of his own motion, after the hear- 


| 


ing of the music in actual performance, Re- 
ger himself made a considerable ‘‘cut’’ in it. 
Mr. Fiedler, in all probability, will make 
another, and thus the Prologue, which is 
exacting to near, will fall within. reason- 
able limits of time and attention. Reger 
has scored it for a full, but not a mon- 
strous modern orchestra—he is content 
with six horns—but he conforms to current 
orchestral fashions in his incessant di- 
vision of the instrumental choirs. Evidently 
his tragedy, of the identity of waich, if it 


} 
: 


i 
of emotional deso- | 


d an esthetic | 


personal passions Ss “has 


7 


keep his orcnestra . seething accordingly 
Any sort of analysis of-Reger’s extren 
intricate score is impossible without pe 
for the making of it, endless illustrat 
in musical type and an analytical fac 
that must be tireless and fertile as is R t 
er’s synthetic ability. In general outl 
the music follows orthodox symphonic fom 
as is his custom, and the Prologue in its fa 
tirety is almost a symphony in little. ‘My 
themes out of which the music Sprigiy; 
emerge at moments clearly enough, buigh 
the development, the combination and Fite 
general interplay of.them Reger has pfit 
his contrapuntal invention and skill, mb0o- 


" 
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a hint, seethes with emotion, anc 


| strously, almost satanically, and there fir 
| passages of ‘“working-out’ that make efre 


Strauss’s polyphony seem almost elemer tal, 
Reger is as fond as ever of his abyipi 
transitions, his snapping pauses, his sucpien 
leaps into new tempi and new tonalities 3 his 
large climaxes fusing and swelling {the 
voices that he has long divided. On 'the 
emotional side, the Prologue seems to have 
distinct atmosphere—restless, sombre, \m- 
inous, . remote, superhuman, certainty of 
some grave, mighty and heroic tragéely, 
charged and surcharged with grim ja‘ 
sions. The instrumental coloring is often: 
est as dark as is the mood, but through 
both pierce. often, swift and lurid high 
lights, like those of wintry twilights. Evi: 
dently Reger himself wrote the Prologue 
with abundant and excited feeling, be i 
of the actual composition or of the images 
and the emotions behind. He has strew 
his score indeed, in a new fashion of his 
own, with excited parenthetical directions 
to conductor and orchestra, each of will’ 
ends. with an exclamation point. G me 
F umstimmen!” or ‘‘Non troppo Alleg?!” 
or ‘Nur die Hialfte Kontrabasse,”’ or “Hit 
ner seben stark hervortretend!’’ he shwils 
to the performers. It is easy, almost, 0 
hear his shrill voice ‘and to see his Little 
pig-like eyes, cutting and gleaming throlgh 
the semi-darkness of a rehearsal. 


ee 


__- Boston’s “Orgy of Modernity”. |, 
* Bostonians, in the programme of naid: 
ties promised by the Symphony Orchesi 
for the season, are offered a veritable «# 
urnalia of modernity. Such a symphuile 
shake-up Boston will not have had ‘ii 
some time. It is the last year of Mr. Fed 
ler’s contract, and he evidently intends” 


/make it a memorable one. For the m sie 


| 
: 


lover who is following the course of mid 
ern music the programme promised wil! be 
of intensest interest. For the concel 
soing public in general it would appea!* 
solid meal of caviae. The novelties wil@ 
are calculated to make an appeal thrgul] 
their immediate charm are few and far” 
tween. Mr. Fiedler’s announcement, tpkel 
as a sympathetic revelation of his tajsi@ 
mark him above everything else a } 
of gorgeous symphonic painting. 
The Reger piece which is to be playe¢ 


' gaia” to “have already béén- warmly” Wel- ‘ab 


comed elsewhere. It 1s to be assumed that 


the warmth was: of the fires of the intel- 
‘\ect—not of the heart. It is to be hoped: 
that Boehe’s ‘Epilogue to a Tragedy” is as’ 


peautiful as his “Taormina,’’ -which was 
played several years ago in Boston, but 
less long. The name Delius has been heard 


much of late, and Boston will appreciate 


the opportunity to make the acquaintance 
of this composer's work. Thus’ far no 
works by an American, except two by Mr. 
Loeffler, have been announced. What Bos- 
ton lacks in the number of its Symphony 
Concerts this winter, in comparison with 
New York, it promises to make up in in- 
tensity, [Musical America. | 
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Reger’s Prologue 
~ At The Symphony 


Boston Music Lovers First 
in America to Hear the 
Composer’s Work. 


Yat wh, 14 8 a 

Max Reger’s' “Symphonic Prologue to 
a Tragedy” had its first performance on 
this side of the Atlantic at the Sym- 
phony matinee yesterday. Reger is @ 
i young German, now living in Leipsio, 
whom some regard as the greatest of 
living composers. Others prefer De- 
bussy, and still others favor Sousa. 
There is no absolute accounting for 
tastes and opinions in such things. 

Suffice it to say that this long-wind- 
ed work was received in Boston yester- 
day respectfully, discreetly, as if the 


audience had not quite made up its 
mind whether it was worth while. A 


| second Bens ng will settle the matter } 
oO 


for better or r worse. The prologue 
is complex, if not incoherent; it is sug- 


gestive of dark and trouble moods; and | 


possibly some, listening to it, would 
think of the ocean On 4 black and 
stormy night. 


MUSIC DIFFICULT TO 
ANALYZE OR UNDERSTAND 


It is music difficult to analyze, to Un- 
derstand and appreciate, and so it was 
taken by the Symphony audience yes- 
terday. There was no feigned rapture. 
|The faint applause conveyed respect for 


‘the composer and for the conductor. 
‘Mr. Fiedler did his best to make the 
| performance effective. 


| It was not until the orchestra played } 


the scherzo of Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
symphony that the audience showed 
genuine pleasure. After all, the general 
taste is for things not too-high flown. 
| he relief from the perplexing an 
| plaintive preliminaries was evident in 
—— the prolonged applause that brought the 
whole orchestra to its feet. Bu there 
was a compliment also for the remark- 


‘able playing—an exhibition o -virtuosi- 
ty such as the musical public fgg 
oni of the Boston Symphony. hes-— 


CONCERT OF CONTRASTS, 
TRAGIC PREDOMINATING 


The symphony was beautifully done, 
skill and sentiment vying to produce 
something like perfection. The finale | 
was performed with dazzling prilliancy 


but that playing of the scherzo will 
long be remembered. The second part 
of the program was devoted to the 
“Peer Gynt,’ music written by Grieg, 
‘three parts of the first suite being given 
and all of the second. The audience was 
| delighted, and so the concert closed suc- 
cessfully. It was an afternoon of con- 
he ui with the tragic note predominat- 
ng. 

Next week there will be another nov-~ 
elty on the program, 4n overture b 
Granville Bantock, a young Engiis 
composer, and Professor Willy ess 
will play the Joachim violin concerto 
called “In the Hungarian Manner.”’ 
The symphony will be Beethoven's 
eighth. 
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‘SEASON'S SECOND 


- SYMPHONY CONCERT: 

Ophe Qdriboq | 

First Time in America of 
Reger’s Prolog. 


Conductor Max Fiedler. 


—_————— amas 


Although apparently offering two in- | 
-disputably unequal works for the brunt | 
ef his symphony program yesterday — 
afternoon, in making Tschaikgwsky’s 
familiar Fourth symphony succeed | 
Reger’s Syraphonic Prolog to a Tragedy, 
which in this instance received its first | 
performance in America, Mr Fiedler re- 
vealed and emphasized the relative val- 
ue of both. | 
The two works spring from composers | 
of different schools with different ideals, 
traditions and methods of workman- 
ship—the one, the Slavic Tschaikowsky, 
to whom deep or strong seriousness is 
generally cast in the mvoid of morbia 
melancholy, and to whom light fancy 
or caprice must frequently shade into 
the grimly fantastic,—the other, the: 
A German Reger, whose tendency or final 
_ province has as yet defied analysis: or. 
prediction—the puzzle maker of music, 
the iconoclast, the technician for whom, 
counterpoint is a plaything, the creator, © 
the revolutionist. | heen etal 2 
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N6t is aa le GEESE a4} plot his overthrow, ana wages the fight 
ee HY epg Sexy apg ees a ces aaa in Pith that undaunted assumption of vic- 
character of the composers and their liory which carried the orchastra again 
works, a similarity in the purpose and }and seein i oor a hg ee Por yi the 
‘rogram’ of the two pieces may be }whole tonal & roc 
‘ota dhe Mr Reger 4 said to have ‘for an instant before the final shock 
1 , 4 (of dissolution. Reger loves to effect 
given no hint of what tragedy his work \this by the instant quitting of a for- 
is prolog to, or what such tragedy's | pharsece oO ee of Fy eAca at by the 
: ay . | over-intens rvor the 
ea. she i oh M pane soa combatants had been hurled apart. 
prolog prece a “When the strife has spent itself it is 
tragedy of some kind presupposes at no morbid neurotic which Reger paints 
least a presagement and exposition of but a conqueror bathed in the splendor 
the spirit of tragedy. A hearing dis- of the golden sunlight which pervades 


| ~ the closing measures. 

covers unmistakaviy personal elements After this suggestion of what might 
embodied as musical themes, which are wej) pe trunciaied as the triumph = an 
set to play and react one upon the other pjyman will, Tschaikowsky's bodeful 
as a dramatist weaves his characters preachment of the sordid thraldom of 
through the counter and allied relation- {hat will to fate’s decree seemed impo- 
ships of his plot. By so much may tent and false. By the structural ap- 
Reger’s prolog be said to possess hig peal of_ his music, the dainty scherzo 
dramatic significance, as indeed, what yesolved the orchestra into a pizzicato | 
strongly contrasted or stressful music | salon band and found instant favor for | 
does not? its pretty tunes—and, befare it, thie | 

Tschaikowsky frankly avers, in his | andantino gave us Mr Longy’s rarely, 
correspondence with the widow, Nadej-: | beautiful tone and phrasing, which we | 
da von Meck, who was iargely the in- can hear none too often. But the work | 
spiration for the work, and the one to | as a whole, notwithstanding the spirited 
whom it is dedicated, that the ‘‘pro- | conclusion to which Mr Fielder led it, 
gram’’ of his symphony was an expres- | seemed but mortal wine after the nectar 
sion of the fixed and inexorable power which Reger. distilled. 
of fate over man’s life. It reminded | The two closing groups consisted of 
his hearer of this fatalist belief by a | Greig’s Peer Gynt suite No. 2 and the 
threatening and bodeful theme with four numbers of the more familiar No, 1. 
which the first movement begins, as| The Reger novelty made the day sig- | 
proclaimed by brasses and bassoons, | nificant. Mr FMiedler's electrifying read- | 
and repeated as a reminiscent warning | ing of it will long be memorable. 
during this movement and again in the Cnicaia sem sare 


last. | 
By way of conclusion ‘Il'schaikowsky CONCERTS NEXT WEEK ee 
does not jeave his subject gloom-shroud- svar? . oD or , 
ed in this symphony. as he does in his | A New Piece by Reger at the Symphony 
fifth, but gives him the alternative in | 
the Jast moment of pages aS a tre Concerts—Miss Farrar and Mme. Sama- 
tune of peasant and of learning from | ; j 
their rustic gayety which if ckase is | roff to Reappear—David Bispham, the 
nevertheless spontaneous ana sincere, : ’ 
that there is yet joy in the world. | Singer, in a Novel Programme 

ln possessing a narrative OF a combat 
of forces with powers within or with- - vee e d pub- 
out a man’s life, the two works may _ Next Friday afternoon at its mestegrid 4 
then be said to contain an elemental | lic rehearsal, the Boston Symphony Orehe 
similarity of purpose. It was in the | tra will perform one of the most significant 
essential ditterences in telling the nar-| novelties of the present season. It will be 


eat ee ee ee of the works the first performance in America of Max 


Reger is positive, masterful, convine Reger’s latest contribution to symphonic 
ing, cumulative, monumental. He never | literature, his new “Symphonic Prologue 
indulges i yb Or Pest Uees in| to a Tragedy,’ Op. 108. The performance 
apologetic or ineonsequential conimon- coe ee 5s dee eens. Sant 
Since. He is consecutive, logical, inces- of this work has been, Lacaiy" 
sant. The balance of power between | Poned from last season. It was announcer 


the warring elements of his imagery as for one of the concluding programmes last 
he has led it in the progress of this | year, but it was impossible to obtain this 


jece, remains to the end. There is no the peawon that’ ite 
pnomentary or spasmodic dissolution of | score until so late in 


its force. The battle is on and Reger | performance was deferred. As usual with 
wages it gloriously . with an opulence | @ new work of Reger’s the “Symphonic 
of contrapuntal device which employs | Prologue’ has aroused a storm of critical 


his several choirs in a seething, surging: r and its initial performance on 
mass of virile, impassioned tone, illum- controversy Dp 


} 


ined by a wealth of color derived both this side of the water will be watched 


from the marvelous blending of his or-|} With an interest that will include all the 
chestral tints and his unsatiated thirst| American cities which boast of orchestras. 
fur the last drop of blood in the momen-'|| [schaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4 in ¥F 


wary passion Whrough tonality. an On| minor, which has not been heard here since 


Climax building in itself is not so} it was played to the baton of Mr. Gericke, 
difficult for a well-equipped composer, | and numbers from Grieg’s ‘‘Peer Gynt 


par 20. recede from 2 climax and to] suites Nos. 1 and 2 will complete the pro- 
keep the thread vital requires an im- 


pelling force from within which consti- gramme. 


tutes that keenest, most potent and, - er 


ansforming inspiration which human ople 
coprearene’ hlood, and intelligence can know \ ANTED—To learn of one es rhe ag 
Reger’s Prolog is the product of such to share evening symphony tc ; 


. Ww., Bos- | 
a force upon 4 man who both knows | concerts in alternation. ddress J.M bh 


and dares. Its struggle is that of an ton Transcript. Jaaris, Sept - 25+ oO? 
imperious, unconquerable nature who 
grapples with. the intriguing forces thal 


—-- 


‘the portentous minor chord, 


istriving, contending figure for the 
BY OLIN DOWNES ‘strings which opens the allegro, the 


There was further proof of Mr. Fied- theme tnat followed—the forerunner of 


7 solemn and majestic and mysterious 
ler’s popularity yesterday at the second »armonies that welled up from the very 


Symphony rehearsal of the season, when basis of creation, just before tne re- 


some hundreds of those who occupy the turn of the energetic theme—the Ti- 
upper gallery on these occasions waited tanic outcries of the brass in the de- 
more than an hour on the steps outside - velopment, accompanied by drumbeats 
in the rain. that knocked at tne bottom of the 

Inside, Max Reger’s “Symphonic Pro- heart, and finally, the unspeakably up- 
lorue to a Tragedy” was played for the { lifting conclusion. ) 
first time in America. This is a colossal I think that it would be necessary to 
work. If the machinery of construction return to the Greek tragedians to paral- 
‘s too apparent in Reger’s smaller ef-~lel sucn art as this. The harmonies 
forts, it only serves to fill immense out- generally employed are Gregorian in 
lines, portray great ideas, when he sits their bare, dark mightiness. No hand 
down to write tragic music, or, say, the_ today but Reger’s would have had the 
“Variations on a Merry Theme by Ferdi- 5 strength to wield such emotions and 
nand Hiller.”” Given a big canvas, and,J such visions, hold them in a firm grasp, 
as far as we have seen in Boston, he is follow them so far away from any- 
a big man. thing personal or smaller than them- 

In the composition heard yesterday, selves. Memory of a single perform- 
despite themes and counter themes, he ance does not supply details sufficient 
could be called an impressionist. The to describe minutely the many wonders 
man who wafts a dominant ninth on the of workmanship. and instrumentation 
air and sets a tune ior the flute, with @ whicn are so marvellously in conso- 
Grecian outline, above it, is no more @ pynance with the prevailing spirit. One 
free painter of moods, necessarily, than- defect may soon appear with better, 
he who employs all the instruments ever more familiarity. That is, too much 
invented, with a vociferous motif for material too lavishly handled. Even 
each. The accomplishment is the thing, with the cuts sanctioned by the com- 
the means are the concern of the work-. poser, and made by Mr. Fiedler, tnere 
man, not ours. (is, perhaps, over-richness. 

In this prologue are a number of short , Mr. Fiedler and his men gave an 
themes, of very positive character and | amazing performance of this extremely 
quickly recognizable, which are treated ‘difficult work, a performance which suf- 
and often combined with a limitless | fered not one of multifarious details to 
wealth of inspiration and eh i ig “lack due weight in the scheme of things, 
rhere is—there might be pefceived on and which as well carried one irresistibly 
closer acquaintance with a luxuriant for- | along with its utter conviction. 
est of notes—the elements of overture! To be pleasantly reiterative, this was 
form, and all that. Much music—most | followed by the best reading of 
music—unfolds itself, feature by feature, } Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony which 
to the ear, as a landscape might pass | has been given here in years. The con- 
by a traveller in a vehicle. If this pro- |trast of this and the preceding work 
logue were a classic overture it would | was very striking. Where Reger’s hand 
SENG tiseee tase hae pee | ate aoe ras aie uae a 

; 2EEIU, with despair. Yet his sincerity, speaking 


putting out leaves and branches, per- | t} . 

: ’ 1rough such a medium as , 
haps intertwining, and finally flowering | was ~ moving, in its eto Riper 
into an appropriate ‘‘coda.’’ | - ni 


+ : to the emotions, as was Reger’s sum.nons 
Reger is concerned with one thing: |to the spirit. Fach phrase, and, it 

the contemplation of tragedy. There iS | seemed each . instrument had ‘ its 

the | mee ; 

: type dapche oignant individual voice. ° - 

eee porase for the lower strings, Fare a weakling’s east aa Ba ‘aa 
he outery of the brass—this, repeated, - destiny, but he would be crabbed, indeed, 


and from that time on it is as if the | 
é 7 who w 
one was enwrapped in the age and the Fauodat ould fail to respond to its intense 


nga) some sublimely terrible Elec- The concert came to an end with three 
Tra, ‘ is , : * c, - . ; f | 
nis endures to the last note, ele-j excerpts from the second Peer Gynt 


mental, overpowering, of unspeakable : 
7 > ’ Suite, of Grieg, 
eens Well has the seat ae meee of the eat The pertobmahos, Cuan 
lite peg upon which to hang | | ) . 

ideas which are too tremendous to be. that these well-known pleces have. beer 
righted one mould. Tragedy it--+ mach has a fine, artistic {dea as its 

pebaican ‘as cs vane wanes’: thi basis; ideas which are beautifully in- 
mighty. brooding of the introduction, the strumentated and felicitously developed. 
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melancholy of the North underlying the 
measures. Some’ composers use a drama 
as an exeuse for’ thin music. Grieg 
wrote his with the sincere inténtion that 
it accompany the scenes of Ibsen’s mas- 
terpiece. The music is truly “inciden- 
| tal,” vet so perfectly constructed that 
most of it has stood, thus far, a set of 
perfect and indivisible units. The audi- 
ence was very applausive. At the end 
of the pizzicato movement of Tschaikows- 


leader to acknowledge its approval. 


—— 


Grieg at the Symphony Concert 


Reger—and Mr. Fiedler and his men as 
well—had their due applause at the end 


of the ‘“‘Prologue to a Tragic Play” at the | not accord him the 


Symphony Concert of Saturday, 
hearty as that which rewarded his Varia- 


tions and Fugue eighteen months ago, but|] men as Reger, 


sufficient to the first hearing of music that 
turns no inviting face to its hearers and) 
sometimes seeks almost deliberately to baf- 
fle them. ‘Tschaikowsky of the Fourth Sym- 


‘phony and Tschaikowsky of the Scherzo 


Pizzicato was covered with plaudits, and 
the listeners of Saturday night showed no 
weariness of seven-fold Grieg. Surely one 
element of the appeal of Grieg’s music is 
its surprise. Until the hearer has heard 
too much of it too often, its transparent 
idiosyncrasies in interval and rhythm, its 
pervading exotic and short-breathed moods, 
please and hold him. Now, the audience of 
the Symphony Concerts on Saturday 


nights, however diligent it may be with its tribution to 


own pianos, has not often heard the Suites 
from ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ in their orchestral dress 
or listened to the torturing of them by’ un- 
skilled conductors and orchestras. Perhaps, 
thus, it came almost freshly to the wild- 
ness of the lament of the violated,and for- 
gaken Ingrid, to the tonal verity—Grieg 
knew his Norwegian seas and coasts—of the 
shipwreck, to the exotic murmur of Sol- 
vej2z’s song, turning and re-turning upon 
itself, half of the woman’s dream, half of 
the reality of the Northern summer, al- 
ways haunting. So it came, too, perhaps, 
to the fitful music, now bright, now shad- 
owed, now stilled and again quivering with 
stirring life of the beginning of a northern: 
summer’s day, or to the homely lament— 
here Grieg is a master of rhythm—of the 
music for Aase’s death. Aintra’s dance is 
too brief, after all, to cloy with the sugary, 
Wastern syrup that the violoncellos admin- 
ister and the Troll music is only a momen- 
tary gust. The little pieces of a little mas- 
ter—of fancy, if not of emotion; of sensitive 
technical skill, if not of orchestral variety, 
range and breadth. Reger and Tschal- 
kowsky had proffered enough of the other 
thing. “bytearhs- eA. iH | Ae 9 +. Pile AB 


se, there is the eternal — 


| 
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| From Mr, Elson’s review. in. the Advertiser, 
R ; Programme. io. {b's hei 


Max Reger--Symphonic Prologue to a Trage 
Tschaikowsky—Symphony in F minor. No, 4. 
Grieg—‘‘Peer Gynt’” Suite, . 
This time the programme was entirély | 
orchestral, and we can again say that we 
do not find the absence of a soloist “to 
make any perceptible gap in the list. . To 


’ | hear ¢ "GE ‘chestreé ‘ganization li 
ky’s symphony the men rose with their | sped np great orchestral’ ors | 


‘re and well-contrasted works is 


glory enough for one afternoon. Max 


Reger’s work was heard for.the first time 


in America. It is quite evident that Reger 
is to be reckoned with as one of the great 
influences of the present, even if we do 
rank of a Brahms in 


not 481 fluency of development, or of a Strauss in 


Spite of the giants, such 
Mahler, Hausegger: and 
Weingartner, make their mark and mould 
their epoch.in some degree. . 

“Prologue to a Tragedy”! At once one 
thinks of two other works on the same 
scheme—Brahms’ ‘Tragic Overture” and 
Chadwick’s ‘‘Melpomene.”’ The latter 1s 
one of the greatest works of our native 
repertoire and may well stand: comparison 
with the other works in this majestic field. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Fiedler and the 
orchestra for the pains which they have 
taken with this work. And to think that it 
was first performed in Cologne in March 
of this year, and here we have it in Bos- 
ton in October! Brayo, Mr. Fiedler! 

\We may close vur review with a con- 
Musical History. The Hat 
War is over! The hall management has 
been routed—horse, foot and dragoons. ‘The 
ladies have won the victory and are doubly 
Hattractive in consequence. They fought 
unitedly behind the “White Plume ol 
Navarre,’ and mere man will continue to 
sit behind’ that plume at concerts, and 
dodge, and squirm, and Ineffectually try to 
see the conductor. 


orchestration. 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Evening, 2 seats in BE, choice. Address 
R.L.V., Boston Transcript, 2t( A): o $ 


yin. ems pape ein emtanipeiepeseniateanen cenit eA TTT 
FOR SALE—SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
One season ticket; front row, first balcony, A 
aisle: cost over $80. Address P.D.H., Boston 
Transcript. BttA): o5 


\ 7ANTED—Two or four good orchestra sea't 
for opening night of the Boston Opera 
Company; state price. Address B.R.E., _Bis- 
ton Transcript. (Adi 
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GLORIOUS PROGRAMME, 


ENTIRELY ORCHESTRAL 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS SYMPHONY GOERS TREATED 


Evening, ‘Balcony, very desirable; only $20. 
Address R.N.O., Boston Transcript. 
MW (A): o 26 


FOR SALE—Symphony Rehearsal 


One season ticket, on aisle, first balcony, front 
row. Address T.G.5., Boston ‘Transcript, 
Bt(A)> | o 11 
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TO THREE LARGE WORKS 


First Performance in America of 


TIGHT BINDING 


Max Reger’s Symphonic Pro- 
logue to a Tragedy. 
By Louis C. Elson. 


Programme. 


Max Reger—Symphonic Prologue to a Tragedy. 
Tschaikowsky--Symphony in F minor. No, 4. 
Grieg—‘‘Peer Gynt’”’ Suite, 


his time the programme was entirely 


bene a S 
orchestral, and we can again say that we | 


do not find the absence of a soloist to 
make any perceptible gap in the list. To 


hear our great orchestral organization in 


Pthree large and well-contrasted works is 


elory enough for one afternoon, Max 
Reger’s work was heard for the first time 
‘in America. It is quite evident that Reger 


fis to be reckoned with as one of the great 


Pinfluences of the 


present, even if we do 


Enot accord him the rank of a Brahms in 
s fluency of development, or of a Strauss in 


y orchestration. 
mm men as 


Spite of the giants, such 


Reger, Mahler, Hausegger and 


HW \Veingartner, make their mark and mould 


Se thinks of two other 


their epoch in some degree. 


“Prologue to a Tragedy’! At once one 
works on the same 
seheme—Brahms’ “Tragic Overture” and 
Chadwick’s ‘‘Melpomene.”’ The latter is 
one of the greatest works of our native 
repertoire and may well stand comparison 
with the other works in this majestic field, 
Reger’s work is, in some degree, the op- 
posite of these. They express emotion with- 
out discarding form; Reger throws form 
to the winds. They give clear and logical 
development; Reger gives figure treatment 
that ean sgearcely, in its disjointed vein, be 
called Development. Being modern the 
work is complicated and also heavily 
scored, but it is not too long. 

A single broad note of brasses ushers in 
the composition, Then come alternate 
layers of unisons and dissonant harmonies, 
of very soft and very loud passages. in 
such programme-music without a “‘pro- 
eramme” (i.e., a definite story) there is 
considerable danger of the auditor dilating 
with the wrong emotion. We gathered 
‘(rom the music, however, 
and heroine were at times uncomfortable. 
That much was evident even to the most 


eeconservative analyst. 


mPeare would have cailed ‘Excursions and 
ot low a. 99 . ‘ 

‘, Alarums, in which the kettle-drums and 
mine brasses had work to do. 


Combats there were also; what Shakes- 


There was, 


g2s in Wagner’s ‘“‘Faust’’ overture, but lit- 


oom SrOont, 


tle of the feminine element in the work. 
The hero was almost constantly to the 
' Occasionally there was a suspicion 
of tearing a passion to tatters, but this 
was not often. 

None the less Reger’s overture impresses 
the reviewer with a sense of its greatness. 
He cannot take it all in at one hearing, 
but there js a vague sense of power, and 
ne beauty, too, left after it. It is a work 
vce should like to hear again. It did 

ouse the audience to great applause; 


that the hero| 


but that means Hothing, fora “Sugar-plum 
Fairy,” played on the Celeste, would gain 
more noisy laurels at any time than a 
Beethoven Symphony. But such a work 
deserves an attentive hearing and a ré- 
peated one. The continuous melody at the 
close of the work is ineffably beautiful and 
| gives us hopes of Reger. He is beginning 
'to cease to be the apostle of ugliness. 
_Thanks are due to Mr, Fiedler and the- 
orchestra for the pains which they have 
taken with this work. And to think that it 
| was first performed in Cologne in Mareh 
of this year, and here we have it in Bos- 
ton in October! Bravo, Mr. Fiedler! 


It is well, once in a while, to remember 
that Tschaikowsky wrote other symphonies 
besides his ‘‘Pathetique.’’ It was well, too, 
to have the melodic Russian and the still 
more mel _die Norwegian come after the 
abstruse German. Yet we were somewhat 
out of touch with the Tschaikowsky work. 
The points which we always associate with: 
the Russian master are present; the Mus- 

| eovite folk-songs bubble up at frequent in- 

| tervals; the deep woodwind growls; the 

| viccolo scintillates; but there is a palpable 
effort to be grandiloquent, which is not 
present in the sixth symphony and which 
is more exciting in the fifth. 

In the first movement ambition o’er-leaps 
itself. There is a fanfare of brasses which 
is like a challenge to fate; but Schumann 
has done this better in two of his sym- 
phonies. The kettle-drums give a ground- 
hass in this movement, an effect which 
Tschaikowsky made still better use of in 
his sixth symphony. But it is always re- 
freshing to hear good melodies in a clas- 
sical form, and this work had tune enough 
to supply some of our modern dissonancers 
for a life-time. But the effect of the first 
niovement was rather weak after the Reger 
Prologue. One felt that the first was much 
the greater movement. 

The tunes were at their best in the slow 

movement. in which a beautiful oboe mel- 
ody was beautifully played at the very be- 
sinning, and the bassoon was also agree- 
ably prominent at the end. The Scherzo, 
however, is the most popular movement of 
a work that is a little too popular through- 
out. Here there is peppery piccolo work 
'and some effective pizzicato sweeps upon 
‘the strings. It was excellently performed 
and both conductor and orchestra were 
compelled to acknowledge the applause at 
its end. 

The finale was ambitious again, over-am- 
bitious. like the first movement. The open- 
ing figure of Fate returned again and 
seeined to intimate that all struggle was 
in vain. 

Mr. Fiedler made much out of the finale. 
The canonic work was very well balanced 
and the Coda was worked up with phe- 
nomenal power. To the brilliant reading 
the work owes its cordial reception. In- 
trinsically it is inferior to Tschaikowsky’s 
two later symphonies, although Tschaik- 
owsky, even at his second-best, is superior 
{o many composers who are ranked high 
at present. In the first movement we can- 
not help thinking that the cook put some 
Saur-kraut in the. Bortzsch—the Russian 
themes are plated with German Silver. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, AT 8 P.M. 


‘ peview with a con- 
ot History. The Hat 
Ys 3 hs ee th Shall ‘management has 
ted—horse, foot and dragoons. The | 
; have pow the victory gen are bert | Préiiiniea 
tractive in consequence. ey fought . ‘ 
sack rk. the “White Plume of | _ 
varre,” i mere man will continue to 
t ‘behine d that plume at concerts, and : | : 
; Be ack irm, and ineffectually try to BANTOCK, The Pierrot of the Minute,” a COMEDY OVER. 


6 the conc MGLORS TURE to a Dramatic Phantasy of Ernest Dowson. 
, (First time in America. ) 
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JOACHIM, CONCERTO (in the Hungarian manner) for VIOLIN 
and ORCHESTRA, Op. II 
I. Allegro un poco maestoso. 
II. Romanze: Andante; pil moto, poco allegretto; allegretto 
III. Finale alla zingara: Allegro con spirito; Presto 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY, No. 8, in F major, op. 93 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
III. Tempo di menuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 


Soloist: 


' . 
Se ab ee 8 ee eee . 


Professor WILLY HESS. 
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Then came a feast of expressive melody. 
Grieg has taught the world that a pas- 
siohate melody can hold its own in the 
teeth of all the powerful harmonies and 
heavy scoring that ever were invented. 
Yet the orchestral touches which he uses 
are strong enough, because of their fit- 
ness. The pulsating kettle-drums in [n- 
grid’s Lament, the piping piccolo in the 
sea-scene of Peer Gynt’s Home-coming, 
and many other fine points might be men- 
tioned. The short sketch of the storm on 
the coast might hold its own even in 
juxta-position with Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman” overture. But the melodic 
charm was the greatest. We love the 
simple Song of Solvejg as deeply as if it 
were 10 times as ambitious. 

Four of the numbers are quite familiar 
to our concert-sgoers, but that did not 
make them less delightful. The threnody 
of ‘“‘Ase’s Tod’’ and the spirit of the final 
Gnome scene were capitally caught up. 
Only the shading of Anitra’s Dance was a 
little too delicate for the hall. 


We may close our review with a con- 
tribution to Musical History. The Hat 
War is over! The hall management has 
been routed—horse, foot and dragoons. The 
ladies have won the victory and are doubly 
Hattractive in consequence. They fought 
unitedly behind the “White Plume of 
Navarre,’ and mere man will continue to 
sit behind that piume at concerts, and 
dndge, and squirm, and ineffectually try to 
see the conductor, 


SEASON 1908-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


IT. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


BANTOCK, ‘The Pierrot of the Minute,’”?’ a COMEDY OVER- 
TURE to a Dramatic Phantasy of Ernest Dowson. 
(First time in America. ) 


JOACHIM, CONCERTO (inthe Hungarian manner) for VIOLIN 
and ORCHESTRA, Op. II 
I. Allegro un poco maestoso. 
II. Romanze: Andante; pil moto, poco allegretto; allegretto 
III. Finale alla zingara: Allegro con spirito; Presto 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY, No. 8, in F major, op. 93 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
III. Tempo di menuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 


Soloist: 


Professor WILLY HESS. 
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BANTOCK OVERTURE — 
GREATLY ADMIRED 


fide, Ov 13. o4 
SURPRISE OF THE WEEK’S 


SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 


Great Reception Given Prof. Hess, 


Who Plays Joachim’s Hungarian 


Concerto. 


By Louis C, Elson. 
Programme. 
Granville Bantock—‘‘The Pierrot of the Min- 
ute.’’ Overture. 
Joachim—Hungarian Concerto, for Violin. 
Soloist—Prof. Willy Hess. 
Beethoven—Eighth Symphony. 

A programme of but moderate length 
that vibrated pleasantly between the old 
'and the new, the classical and the radical. 
|The eighth symphony does not pall, al- 
| though Beethoven’s odd numbers (except- 
ing the first) are all greater than his even 
ones in the matter of symphonies. But 
there are still many matters that modern 
composers can study from this symphony. 
Mirst, conservatism in scoring, for it is not 
at all ambitious in its orchestral forces. 
Second, melody, for its themes sing thein- 
selves. Third. good humor, for there is 
not an atom of the bitter woe which is now 
peecoming fashionable in its measures. And 
lastly, brevity, tor it is one of the snortest 
of symphonic works and stops when the 
composer has nothing more to say. 

This last quality is most refreshing, for 
your true modern goes on long after he has 
told you all his thoughts and would by no 
means give you a symphony of less than 
an hour’s length. He would probably re- 
ecard this as a Sinfoniettina. Yet it was 
good to listen to, all the same, and the 
sparkling themes lost nothing in the inter- 
pretation. 

We feel like giving the chief praise to the 
bassoon and contrabass, for this is em- 
phatically a symphony for these instru- 
ments, and they are very often to the fore, 


sometimes with themes of ponderous COM> , 
‘and his playing rather than the content of 


icality, sometimes in funny duet touches 
with the kettledrums. We may remember 
that Beethoven loved the bassoon and al- 
ways used it when he was in the free mood 
which he called ‘‘aufmeknoepft.” Just as 
tne horn was Weber’s pet, and the clar- 
inette Mendelssohn’s, so the.bassoon €%-~ 
hibits Beethoven in his best humor, But 
his playfulness always had something 
leonine in it, like the humor of Aristo- 
phanes, 

But “when composing this: symphony our 
lion was in love. It is astonishing how 
often Beethoven fell in love and then fell 
out again. But the world was always the 


gainer by his passions and may thank 
Amalia Seebald for the joy of the seventh 
and eighth symphonies. PP ie: 

The reading was a good and unaffected 
one, and Mr. Fiedler did not try to give 
more to the work than Beethoven intended 
it to express. But the spirit of the devel- 
opment of the first movement, the dialogue 
between violins and cellos in the second, 


the beautiful horn passages in the Minuet, | 


and the manner in which the contrabasses 
bit the flute’s head off in the finale, were 
all points to enjoy, while the frenzy of 


happiness at the end was brilliant in the | 


extreme. When Beethoven was joyous he 
painted the whole orchestra red, as witness 
the end of the ninth symphony, the end of 
the ‘‘Leonore, No, 3,’’ and the Coda of this 
work, y 

When the Hessian Willy stepped to the 
front he was most cordially greeted; and 
certainly he deserved the tribute, for Prof, 
Hess has been the best of concertmeisters 
to the best of orchestras. But he imme- 
diately set about earning this “pay in ad- 
vance’ applause by giving a splendid dis- 
play of technique and of musicianship. 
We cannot say that we are intensely 
moved by Joachim’s concerto, His head 
was moved by thoughts of fingers and bow 
far more than his heart was moved by 
emotion when he wrought this work. 

But the work is shapely, its themes @Fe 
well defined and form good foils to each 
other, and the concerto has the merit of 
growing steadily better up to its close. 
Its first movement is its least effective. 
The work is of course thoroughly violinis- 
tic, or fiddlesque, (the reader can take 


either horn of this etymological dilemma) 


and was bound to be a little too long, One 


can alter Goldsmith in describing | 
Joachim’s composership and say that even | 


his failings leaned to virtuosity’s side, 
There was a long Tutti at the beginning 
of the first movement, affording an excel- 
lent opportunity for the artist to get as 
nervous as anyone waiting in a dentist’s 
side-room, But there is no nervousness - 
(in the fidgetty sense) in Mr, Hess. He 
gave the most prilliant exhibition of vio- 
lin technique that we have heard in a long 
time. lIiverything was there: skips, har- 
monies, double-stopping, G string work, 


: and the final Coda was a perpetuum mobile . 


of wonderful power. Amid all this there 


1.was not the slightest swerving from inton- 


ation (although at first a little lack of 


> breadth) and the performance was 4 mas- 


terly one in every way. 
Mr. Hess was recalled again and again 


the work deserved the great tribute. 

The surprise of the concert was the Ban- 
tock overture, There was a time, only @ 
few years ago, when Bridge, Mackenzie, . 
and a few others of the conservative types. 
thought of founding a new English school 
of composition; with about as much chanes. 
of success (as Ernest Newman put it) as. 
an ambitious hen would have in hatching 
out hard boiled eggs. And now, 1o and ber. 
hold! there is an Elgar building hour-ie s 
svinphonies with tremendous orches Sibi 
there. is Delius plunging into the most 
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€ ran ville 3antock evolving a most difficult 


» 


‘orchestral work, with all kinds of complex- 


ities yet with a modern spirit and verve 
that carries. the auditor along with quick- 
ened pulses. , 

In the first place the overture has a glow 
ef tone color that is still unusual in 
fngland. Then Also 
freedom of form that 
charm, 
Pierrot who stakes his life in a fairy dell 
for the sake of love. Although it is al- 
ways risky to tell the tale of programme 
music without the composer's authoriza- 
tion, yet we found a suggestion of the fair- 
ies in the passages with tambourine and 


gives an added 


- Glockenspie!l (tinkling bells) in the earliest 
| part, while Pierrot himself was suggested 


by a clear motive, rushing spasmodically 
to and fro on contrabasses, celli or bas- 
soons, 


which cradled him to sleep. Then followed 
the most tender of love-scenes in which the 


pizzicato, gave further ecstatic touches, 


The reawakening was hinted at in a re- | 


| 
| 


. He ie ~ " ; 
‘Haicalism; and’ here we have 


last night in Symphony Hall. Mr, Hess 
was the solo violinist. Th? program was 


; 
as follows: 


“The Pierrot of the Minute,’’ a comedy 


it has a delightful | 
‘Concerto in the 


It is the story of an enchanted | 


formances of “A 


overture . Bantock 
Hungarian Manner, 
for violin and orchestra ..JdJo0achim 
Symphony No. 8, F major.......Beethoven 
Granville Bantock visited Boston in 


December, 1894, as the conductor of " 


| 
! 


Gaiety Girl’ at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, when the public} 
with 

celebrated and 


became acquainted Miss 


Vitzgerald’s applauded 


Cissy | 


i'wink. He was then 26 years old, but} 


ihe had already composed serious works. | 


' dances. 


turn Of the Pierrot theme and the frag- | 


mentary passages that accompany a. 28 


we do not find much coherency in the first | 


part of this, the slumber-song:and the love- 
scene noble additions to the modern rep- 
ertoire, much more promising than the re- 
cent work of Elgar. It is a matter of con- 


us.in the advances that are being made 
abroad. It is only about a year ago, that 
this work had its first performance in Iing- 
land. 

We may not admire all of the novelties 


/as much as we do this overture, but at 


least we ought to have a chance to hear 
them and form our own opinions, If Ban- 
tock has gone much further into this dell- 
cate school of work he may be character- 
ized as an English Debussy—at least in 
delicacy of orchestration. 


SYMPHONY PLAYS 
COMEDY OVERTURE 


i programs in this city. 
| 
‘and orchestral 


Then came the most gentle of lullabies | MSS 
| Miss 
’ | | doubt 
horns had some exquisite work, while dis- | .. cial "eee | , 

: ; ; 4 : aiety Girl,’ and at. " e > 
tant tinkling seemed like sounds in a dream. raiety Girl ind at. the time they 
The strings, part of them bowing and part 


Decima. Moore, Miss Fitzgerald, 


remembered by some who saw 
attracted more attention than was given 
to the their 
To the best of my knowledge, 
wandering or local, have not 
put his songs, which are many, on their 


conductor of 
singers, 


Choral societies 


conductors have not 


'deigned to consider his works of long 


gratulation that Mr. Fiedler is educating | breath. 


Yet Bantock is a man of parts. 

The younger English school has been 
neglected in this city. Elgar is the one 
that has been fortunate. Arthur Hin- 
ton’s concerto was played here, thanks 
to the devotion of his wife, Katharine 
(yoodson,.a devotion which, after we 
heard the concerto, was pathetic, 
though to be praised for the public ex- 
hibition of conjugal affection and re- 
spect. 3ut nothing is known here 
about Frederick Delius, Joseph Hol- 
brooke and William Wallace, and very 


little about Cyril Scott, except by re- 


Ot ty /6 , | 
Granville Bantock’s “The Pierrot | 


of a Minute” Performed at 
Third Concert for the First 
Time in America. 


ee 


JOACHIM’S CONCERTO BY 
MR. HESS WELL RECEIVED 


A IIE, 


; 
' 
' 


, 
' 


~—e — > 


’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


port. Mr. Fiedler purposes to let us 
hear orchestral pieces by Delius. He 
is to be thanked for introducing this 
comedy overture by Bantock. 


The older school of contemporaneous. 


British composers, Stanford, Macken- 
zie, Parry and the host of doctors of 
music and fathedral organists, have 
little to say that is original, beautiful 
or impressive. Since Purcell, the Eng- 
lish have had one composer at least 
of true and original fancy, sponta- 
neous, fluent melody and pronounced 
taste in instrumentation’ Sir Arthur 
Sullivan; not the Sullivan of the sen- 
timental oratorios and the “In Memo- 
riam” overture, but the Sullivan of 
the detightful operettas, 

3antock. from the beginning has 
shown fancy imagination in his choice 
of subjects and an ambition that o’er- 
topped. that of the young Berlioz, for 
nine years ago he contemplated 
a series of 24 symphonic poems On sub- 
jects taken from Southey’s “Curse of 
Kehama.” The East appealed to the 


Hobson and Miss Palotta are no | 


} 
' 
{ 
| 


| 
i 
/ 


songs and 


writing | 
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English “composer, _ “Thalaba,” “Lali: 
Rookh,” songs of Arabia, Japan, Egypt, 
Persia, China, as well as India, stirred 
him to composition, and although hs was 
not insensible to Sappho, the. little) 
| woman with dark hair—and Alcaeus says‘ 
that she had a beautiful smile—although® 
we find him setting music to tragedies 
by Euripides and Sophocles and writing’ 
suites of Russian scenes and English | 
scenes and a suite based on old English | 
music, yet he returned to the East in} 
his last important work, a setting of| 
music to “Omar Khayyam,” in three 
most elaborate cantatas. The East’ 
obsess2s this Englishman; the perfume, 
the color, the dances, the strange gods, 
the mystery of the Hast. 

The ‘“feomedy overture’ played last 
night for the first time in America was 
‘eallet a “Fantastic poem in the form of | 
a prelude’ when it was produced at the | 
Worcester (Eng.) festival a year ago | 
last month. It is now entitled ‘a com j 
edy overture to a dramatic phantasy of | 
Krnest Dowson.” The little dramatic | 
‘poem of the unfortunate Dowson is 
‘known to many. Pierrot, wishing to learn 
‘what love is, falls asleep near the Temple 
avAmour in the Pare du Petit Trianon. 
‘A moon maiden descends and awakens 
him with a kiss. They talk of love ma 
theoretical manner until Pierrot takes 
from her a kiss that both chills and fires | 
him. He tells her of the amusements 
and the behavior of the court. He would } 
fain embrace her, but it is dawn and she | 
vanishes, farewelling him with ‘It is 
too late.’’ The eurtain falls on Pierrot 
sleeping. | ‘ 

There is nothing of the Fast in thie. 
The subject of the poem and the treat- 
ment of it are Gallic, in the spirit of 
Watteau. The composer prints @n ar- 
‘gument as a preface to his score, but 
the music itself is not an interlinear 
translation, “A hearer, if he were so 
foolish as to keep the argument before 
‘his eyes while listening to the music, 
/ would fail to find the due corresponds | 
‘ence. The argument gives only the mood 
lof the overture, 
| ‘There is a tricksy figure that may well 
i'suggest Pierrot, and Pierrot "may be 
‘said to have his own theme, but few, 
‘while they may safely say that one sec- 
‘tion is that of a love scene, could iden- 
tify by-the-ear the entrance of the 


measures that suggest, moon 
resistibly as does the little know 

piece, “‘Clair de Lune,” by Stcher 
‘cheff. For that which seeméd to’ the; 
composer moonlight music or music ple- 
turing the moon maiden, may not im- 
press similarly Messrs. Brown, Jones} 
and Robinson, however well disposed 
thay may be, however receptive. 

The chief melodic beauty of the over- 
ture is in the love scené, which is warm, 
glowing, yet not blazing, so that the 
frame of the work is ‘in danger. The. 
composer discreetly keeps his music in- 
due proportion. He does not endeavog 
to strike a note of passion; he is not in- 
congruously intense. The poem is a pret- 
ty one, and he wrote pretty music for a 
prelude. The poem is fantastical, and , 


ithe instrumentation is charmingly fan- 


tastical. . 
The strictly “musical contents”. are— 
not of great importance, After the 
short introduction there is a reminis- 
cence both in melodic figure. and in or- 
chestral color of a passage in BDukas’ | 
“Sorcerer's Apprentice,” and yet Mr. 
Bantock may not be familiar with the 
latter work. The charm of the overture 
is almost wholly in the ,instrumenta- 
tion, which is always interesting and. | 
often exquisite. : | 
Mr. Hess was most heartily applauded | 
for his interpretation of Joachim’s Hun-)| 
garlai concerto. The applause, which 


ued, was probably for the performance, 
not for the concerto itself. Mr. Hess 
gave an admirable display of violin 
playing, both in mechanism and in 
aesthetic quality, The performance was, 
indeed, one to be remembered. Yet why 
did ‘Mr. Hess choose this laboriously 
constructed, musically insignificant, 
long-winded, ted’ us concerto, in which 
the task of the’ iolinist is perhaps sur- 
passed by that of a patient hearer? He 
played this concerto here five years ago, 
and then proved that its difficulties did 
not appall him. He surely did not 
choose it solely because it is difficult— 
for there is the celebrated remark of 
Dr. Johnson, which is now as musty as 
the concerto of Joachim, who was de-. 
mented with the mania of composing. ~ 

An earnes¢ perforniance of Beetho- 
ven’s eighth symphony brought the end, 


was unusually warm and long contin- 


“moon maiden, and few would find anv 


Pak" 1494 


oe" 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Willy Hess, concertmeister, was soloist 
at the public rehearsal of the Syn@phony 
Orchestra yesterday afternoon in. Sym- 
phony Hall; Granville Bantock’s over- 
ture, “The Pierrot of the Minute,” after 
Dowson’s poem of the same name, was 
performed for the first time in America; 
' Beethoven’s Eighth. Symphony brought 


“Pierrot of the Minute ™ 
at Symphony Rehearsal 


| the concert to an end. 

Of late we have been hearing a great 
' deal about Bantock—his originality, his 
Orientalism, his modern attitude toward 
the symphonic poem and literature as a 
_basis for musical fantasy, etc. As @m 
Orientalist — Bantock’s most ambitious 
work, it appears, is his setting of ‘The 
Rubaiyat’—he may be all that is fame. 
tastical and atmospheric. In this over-, 
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‘Have "Bantoekthe Bnelishman,; . yy. 1 LI. AA ‘1. 
Hak some venstig meamres of| itt Which He Made Debut 


‘pleasing fancy and ‘exoticism, seems to_ 
verge ‘disappointingly near the conven- 
tional. | 


' “The Pierrot of. the Minute,” a dra- 
matic fantasy in one. act, was published 
in’ 1897. The personages are Pierrot and a’ 
‘Moon.Maiden. The scene is the famous’ 
Pare du, Petit Trianon, where the air! 
still vibrates with the. music of forgotten 
loves. Pierrot. appears, having obeyed 
a mysterious -summons to enter this 
glade, if he would know the passion, He 
wonders why, of all people, he should be 
filed with this wistful longing, pours 
out a libation to Cupid and falis asleep. 
The Moon Maiden warns the saucy in- 
truder:to return before, in exchange for 
perilous happiness, he shall have lost his 
soul. But gayly, recklessly, the adven- 
turer offers all for the priceless mo- 
ments and is soon overcome with love 
for the unattainable fairy, whose lips 
are ‘“‘more cold than I could dream.’’ He 
begs a kiss and they talk of love. He 
tries to embrace the Moon Maiden, but 
she makes sport of him and eludes his 
grasp. Pierrot sulks. He is still en- 
treating and she hesitating as morning. 
breaks. He sinks into sleep and the 
Moon Maiden makes her farewell. 

Dowson, like Pierrot, sought dreams. 
He passed the greater part of his life 
in the mud, was shyly and passionately 
devoted to a woman who ultimately mar- 
ried the waiter, and finally died from 
'gorrow and poverty. 

Bantock has not found sadness in the 
beautiful poem, nor, et least, attempted 
depiction of what is so touchingly ap- 

| parent between Dowson’s lines. 

There is no illusion about. that intro- 
duction, which is couched in the terms 
of one who might be well acquainted, 
for instance, with Dukas’ crackling 
scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer's Apprentice.’’ 
The whimsical sporting of the fairy and 
the mortal is well suggested, and one 
other passage appeared at a single hear- 
ing to have genuine fancy, if not im- 
agination. The ending is painstakingly 
calculated, like the obvious sophistica- 
tion, the labored coquettishness, of an 
elderly belle. 

Mr. Hess played the Joachim concerto, 
which is a fine work, despite great length 
and over-elaboration, -with fire and in- 
trepid virtousity, which have always 
been his; with warmth and depth of 
sentiment, which «ave not always been 
so evident in his playing. He was en- 
thusiastically recalled. 


HESS AT BEST AT 
SYMPHONY MATINEE 


eudmnal? ————G.t.23 /57, 


Appears in Same Concerfo 


| 
|. 


Five Years Ago. 


WORK BRINGS FORTH 
REPEATED RECALLS 


—_——-—<_- 


Novelty of the Program an Over- 
ture by English Composer, 
Granville Bantock. 


——— 


A Bostonian pro tem. was the big) 
figure at yesterday’s Symphony mati- 
nee. Professor Willy Hess, the con- | 
certmaster of the orchestra, played | 
Joachim’'s “Hungarian’’ violin concerto 
with all the power and brillilancy en- 
titling him to be known as the’ fore- 


most living exponent of Joachim’s style 
and music. 

Mr. Hess played this same concerto 
when he made his debut as a Symphony 
soloist just five years ago yesterday. 
It is apparently his favorite piece. Few 
violinists attempt it nowadays, and, in 
fact, Mr, Hess’ performance of it is 
the only one with which the new gen- 
eration of Bostonians is familiar. Mr. 
Hess studied with Joachim back in the 
middle ‘70’s, some years after he had 
appeared here as a juvenile phenome- 
non: and unquestionably he has made 
@ more memorable impression with this 
concerto than with other’ selections. 
Tt has difficulties that arouse all his 
well-known energy ‘and that, surmount- 
ed as he surmounts them, afford a bril- 
liancy hard to match. But, technique 
aside, the sentiment of. the concerto is 
of the sober, deeper order which Pro- 
fessor Hess expresses with marked fe- 


licity. 
Mr. Hess at His Best. 


Yesterday, surely, Mr. Hess was at 
his very best. The fluency and the 
purity of his style have never seemed 


more agreéable. The brilliancy of the 
first and third movements was finely 
balanced by the charming romanza that 
characterizes the second movement, in 
the interpretation of which the soloist 
showed his mastery over crystal tones 
and tender moods. The audience was 
enraptured, no mistake, for when the 
concerto was over Professor Hess was 
recalled several times, though the prom- 
enade was then in order. 

The novelty on the program was 4n 
overture by a young English composer, 
Granville antock; an overture called 
“The Pierrot of the Minute,’ written to 
introduce a dramatic phantasy by Ern- 
est Dowson, 


Fantastic Music. 


The music pictures Pierrot in the park 

| of the Petit Trianon asleep and dream-~- 
ing of an adventure with the Moon 
1 Maiden. It is truly fantastic music, 


which pleases the ear 
fancy, and at the same _ 
by the way, me to B t e ye 
ago as musical director of an English 
show, “A Gaiety Girl,” but now he is 
a professor in the University of Birm- 

| ingham, the successor there of Sir Hd- 
ward Elgar. The overture was well 
received. It did not call for any great 
enthusiasm. The rehearsal ended with 
|ia delightful performance of Beethoven's 
‘leighth symphony. 

Rachmaninoff, the famous Russian 
composer and pianist, who was down 
for soloist next week, has cabled that 
he cannot come until later. His place 
will be taken by Heinrich Warnke, the 
solo ’cellist of the orchestra, and the 
substitute number will be a new work, 
a concerto for ‘cello and orchestra by 
Gustav Strube, the well-known member 
of our great Boston band, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Of af re. 


First “American Performance of 
Bantock Overtura. 


For the third pair of Symphony con- | 
certs Mr Fiedler chose his two orches- | 
tral numbers, in the one instance the | 
ultra-modern romantic literature, and 
in the other, from the fountain head, 
classicism. | | 

The first was ‘“The Pierrot of the! 
Minute,’’ a comedy overture to a dra- 
matic phantasy of Ernest Dowson’s by 
Granville Bantock, which received in 
the concert of yesterday afternoon its | 
first performance in America. The sec- 
ond was Beethoven’s symphony in| 
EF major, the eighth. | 

Dividing the two came the soloist of 
the week, Prof Willy Hess, the con- 
cert master of the orchestra, in the 
highly exacting concerto py Joachire, 
WitO Styled his: work “‘in the Hun- 
garian inanner.’”’ 

it 1s a Lriumpa for the orchestra itself 
that from its first desk should come an 
artist who, beside possessing in exceed- 
ugly large ineasure the technical surety 
and broad musicianship so capably to 
fill his chair, should aiso combine with 
that routine dependability an artistry |; 
Which can: cope witn the seven-leagued 
Stride of this concerto. it is one of | 

| the longest, severest and most crucially | 
lesting pieces in all violin literature. 


a eee eS — a = 
- ———Ee 


| 
| | 
|| Prot tess finds an additional reason for 
regarding it highly in that Joachim was | 
| his teacher, | | | 
|. Prof Hess played the concerto upon | 


The allegro -was a well-balanced 
of virtuosity.” The ssungarian - 


with its love of the minor, and ther m, 


| sultant augmented step in its. melody, 


was played, with ‘a reverence anu’ a” 
tenderness rather than with the show 
of fire which a younger and .more:im- 


_petuous player might have given it. The 


dazzling rapidity of.tones did not seem 
mere display. They went with re- 
r markable facility, and with ‘both a 
tirmness and elasticity of bowing 
which made the intrieate phrase intel- 
lible. Prof’ Hess did the rapid chro- 
j matic octaves, the terrific double stopped 
voices in duet, and the other well-nigh 
incessant feats of executive skill. with 
apparent ease. | ) 

The series of diversions in the sec- 
Jond movement, beginning with the 
'“Romanze,’’ were memorable for much 

beauty’ in tone and phrasing. Particu- 

larly enjoyable was the fluent embel- 
lishment by the solo violin of a sus- 
tained singing melody in the ’cellos. 


and well-contrasted accent and staccato 
note came more noticeably in the third 
and closing movement. The lightness, 
brilliance and well-measured surety of 
Prof Hess’ spiccato bowing in this 
movenrent -were somewhat marred by a 
slight but perceptible tardiness. in the 
orchestra. Otherwise the accompani- 
ment, which is highly engaging in and 
. of itself, was most admirable, 

The concerto is unquestionably too 
long and taxing a work when considered 
in the light of comfort either for hear- 
er or performer. An artist of other 
than great power of concentration and 
prolonged nerve tension would do well 
to chose some less severely searching 
medium for his ability. 


(0:4, 22 in. The true Hungarian love of rubato 


Joachim Concerto Piayéd 
by Willy Hess. 


| 
i 


It is to be noted that, save for. the | 
first few notes of the soio instrument’s | 
entrance in the first movement, which, | 


by the way, seems an illogical and un- 


warranted means of introduction, Prof | 


Hess’ intonation was practically im- 
peccabie throughout the work, 

| At its conclusion the soloist was sum- 
moned again and again to the platform 
by the continued applause of the audi- 
ence, in whicn Mr Fiedler anu tae mein- 


bers of the band joined most heartily. 


It was a justly deserved ovation. 


_—_— 


| The New Overture. 


It is an achievement that, in two of 
the first three pairs of concerts thus 
far given this season, Mr Fiedler has 
presented novelties which in both in- 
stances have received tkeir initial per- 
formance in America. 

Comparison between the Reger *'Pro- 
log to a Tragedy,’ neard last week, and 


ithe ‘“‘Comedy. Overture to a. Dramatic 


Phantasy,”.-by Granville Bantock, heard 
yesterday,. is like an attempted .com- 


rarison between one of Shakspere’smon- .- 


umental tragedies, as ‘“‘Hamlet’’ or 


‘“Lear,’’ with something written consid-. 
ierably less well than one. of ‘his lesser 


comedies. However, Mr Fiedler de- 
serves our gratitude for keeping us 
abreast of ‘the times in the way of 


novelties, and’ ‘a little in advance. of: 


the, patrons of the Symphony society in 
New York or of the Thomas orchestra 


—his debut witn the orchestra on Oct 22, 4 1" Chicago. 


be just five years ago to a. day. | 
co ea he played it again with sov- } 
Velenty over its multiplied technical i 


| The new overture was something of 
'a disappointment, [ts workmanship 18 


dainty, fantastic, elegant, quaint and 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1908-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


IV. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


CHERUBINI, OVERTURE to ‘‘The Abencerrages’’ 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, op. 61 
I. Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace: Trio I and Trio II. 
III. Adagio espressivo 
IV. Allegro molto vivace 


GUSTAV STRUBE, CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA in E 


minor. (Mss.) 
(First performance) 


RICHARD STRAUSS, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old- 
Fashioned Roguish manner—in Rondo Form’’ 


op. 28 


Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE. 
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too crudely realistic py turns. in its j 
formal structure a constant irregularity 
‘an rhythm and tempo break up the | 
movement into frequent episode, inci- | 
dent and excursion into some new ca- 
rice, | 
MThete is noticeable economy both in 
the use of thematic material and of | 
counterpoint, indeed the tonal treatmeu-: | 
at timés is‘'so meager that the’ thread 
of development seeinsinsufficient, Thein- 
strumentation dismisses six members of 
the usual choir’ of brass and percus- | SEASON 1900-10. 
sion. There is no marked novelty in | 
harmonic device. . 
“Ags to the work’s relation to the com- 


poser’s ‘‘program,”’” in which the | ir 
‘Pierrot,”’ in his dream of the fatefut | it ad . 
“minute,’’ begs a kiss from the immor- | | | 
tal “ih Yar pi ity is series her 
to thereafter love in vain, its whimsicai 
vagaries might. aptly be summoned by MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
tirnest Dowson’s phantasy to the mind 
of a fanciful composer. 

As a poetic conceit the story possesses 
the charm induced by subtle and beau- | 
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tiful imagery. The musical work mir- 
rors well the lightness and _ elusive IV KE iy 
grace of its fairy romance, but keeps : ‘ » 
it under the cold, scintillating light of a 


northern moon. 
I icv ar mt i A at ye fogility C O 20 +r 2 
in oriental color, ere might have been 
expected in this work a more potent ATURDAY, CTOBER ’ A ’ 
suggestion of the spell of soft fragrance 
and subtle thraldom of sense which the 
lines apparently breathe forth. 
As an anathema upon even so cold 
and chaste a kiss au composer pro- | 
nounces. an empt Sillusionizing fifth | 
in the dull-colored lower register of the | | Programme. 
flutes, and Pierrot’s dream is over. 
It was good a ae mat Ae ie sym- 
hon layed w e dignity and un- | eee ; " 
jerstanding inherent in Mr Fiedler’s | CHERUBINI, OVERTURE to “The Abencerrages’’ 
readings of that master. | 
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SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, op. 61 
I. Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo 
II. scherzo: Allegro vivace: Trio I and Trio ITI. 
III. Adagio espressivo 


~ =r 


IV. Allegro molto vivace 


GUSTAV STRUBE, CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA in E 
minor. (Mss.) 
(First performance) 
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RICHARD STRAUSS, ‘“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old- 
Fashioned Roguish manner—in Rondo Form’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE. 
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THE SYM PHONY CONCERT dearly beloved passages of fluid nd 
Srones descent over the four strings against an. 


orchestra quietly hymning the ‘themes, | 


A New Concerto for Violoncello by Mr but its rhapsodies are always without the 
Strube, with Mr. Warbke to Play It— | hint pO eur & bgt haan bg gs id 
; composition in an extraordinary egres, 
The Romantic Schumann and the Sar- both by playing its three movements with- 
donic Strauss Help to Make a Diversi- | out a pause, and by reaffirming the 
thematic material of the first movement _ 
fied Afternoon in the last, with a change of it into an irre-— 
Sistibly lively and tripping rhythm which 
comes close to making the feet tap. If Mr. 
Strube learned from Goltermann the effec- 
tiveness of clustering a melody about an 
insistent note. leaving it to resume it again. 
and again for the close ofr his Weigue bo 
” | 16 ne hat - has then excelled his master. bes des avoid- 
rages, included Schumann’s second 5S) m- . ’ payer 
phony, in C major, and ended with Strauss’s | '"& that master’s frequent lapses ami we 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s,” from which Mr, Ficd- | Pitfall of monotony. The work, while ¥ 
displayed the warmth and pliable texture of 
Mr. Warnke’s tone, enjoyed all the advan=. 
tages of his melodious and reposeful play~ 
ing. He met its few technical intricacies 
with a mastery which made them what they 
were intended to be--the expression of a 
mood and not a season of ground and lofty 
tumbling. It is a concerto in the lyric” 
mood; something soft-tinted and fragile, | 
Something in cream white and a special 
Shade of blue, a concerto in Delft. 
At its close the soloist and the composer, 
who had occupied the conductor's desk, 
Shared the honors of several recalls. 
Schumann’s Symphony, under Mr. Fied- 
ler’ directing, put forth, with singular 
Strength, its dominating mood of an ale | 
to what is traditionally regarded as 4 most churchly solemnity, as of a relig:on, 
“show” piece, and supposed the composition | Without Pinegrett such a thing can be orig 
to be something !n the mood of Volkmann’s | °@!ved. at is moed which springs from the. 
serenade. The orchestration. where it falls | P@&an in the composer’s mind, and at 
to accompaniment, is subdued in color, ang | WHlch is evoked when the leader saaFvidyn Lah 
attuned to the mellow autumnal hues of the | 't@ performance of the work less of pom 
Solo part; for the interludes it is often bril- sion and more of intellect in the combines 
ant and close packed with ingenious ef- | ion brought to its performance yestenda yay 
fects. It is, like the strain of the solo in- Through the whole texture of the piece, 
strument, never other than melodious, if it | Sathering its designs into a unified pattern, 
drone wood winds to. a wande ing recitative, | "uns the imperious trumpet call, like a, 
hammer its bells to a high, prolonged trill, | ‘read of gold. It was summoned again 
or catch and freak the rhythm with some- | 27d again to dominate the structure of: 
8 Tich and strange as in the finale. in | the symphony,as spiresand turrets the piled 
the solo part Mr. Strube most seeks | Masses 2f a pagan temple. Nowhere was. 
the open resonance and the clear, | this feeling for form and design so mani- 
high tones of the upper registers | fest in Mr Fiedler’s conducting: as in the 
of the ’cello, where the instrument | Measures of the Sherzo, winding and turn-. 
is mest songful. He wanders for a few | ing to cross its own path, passing through 
cursions into the altitudes where the | transient moods, always to return to its 
thumb plies its cunning; he employs more | master mcod—the mental unrest, the dis- : 
often the sonority of the, lower strings, | quiet of the queerly downward flurry of the 
not with the top-to-bottom leaps of the ; Main theme in the first violins, which is 
old style of concerto, but rather he seeks | laughter with half a shudder in it, laugh- 
the deeper notes for the broadening ‘of an | ter of the nerves. The dominating intel- 
idea which has appeared above, as one | lectual quality of the interpretation was eX- 
might in discourse choose a grave illustra- | pressed in another quarter where the sym. 
tion for a point of less seriousness, When |} phony has been called into account—the . 
the solo winds into rhapsodic passages the } contrapuntal passage challenged for its. 
instrument still continues to sing; it is no- | presence in a romantic movement, It was 
where made to caver. There are, to be | transformed by the baton of Mr, Fiedler 
sure, the rocking arpeggios so grateful to | into something of almost pictorial outline, 
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At the fourth Symphony concert yest rday 
afternoon Mr. Gustave Strube’s concer o for 
violoncello came to its first performance for 
novel fare in a programme which began 
with Cherubini’s overture to “The Abencer- 


ler drew a rich store of whimsical and 
poetic fancy and added a Shrewd stab of 
pathos at the close. 

Granted Mr. Strube’s conception of what 
the concerto should be—not a piece for the 
uttermost display of the instrument, but 
One which shall employ its finer powers of 
expression: without inviting extreme tech- 
nical feats—the composer has, in his con- 
certo for the violoncello; in much the same 
vein as his violin concerto, achieved the 
virtues of the former. He has written a 
charmingly pretty piece. It ran so smooth- 
ly, so evenly under the fairly jointless 
bowing of Mr. Waruke, yesterday afternocn. 
and withal so quietly that the assemblage 
might have forgotten that it was listening 
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wiry ree ‘eon 


character of the 


, ee i a e- 
ors. He the 


‘scene to be not bold featured but quiet 


and homely, and bent himself to express _ 
‘tints and gradations rather than rugged 
outlines. 


’ 


The chirp &nd_ twitterings, the 


¢lamors and grotesqueries of ‘Till Huten~ 


_spiegel’’ were still to come; Mr. Fiedler was 


to marshall them in vivid »arrative with 


ey 
- 4 


i his command of the piquant idiom which 


Strauss so peculiarly invites—one had al- 


i -mos t 


rela 
Pa 


intense cry of strings; 
» intense 


said incites. Meanwhile, it was 
humann of the red horn calls and the 
and the music of | 
subjectivity had grandeur and | 


| dignity. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT As 
f.4 BY OLIN DOWNES ook" cpa 


After yesterday’s public rehearsal of! 
the Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 


- Ffall one fact stands out to the exclusion 


the universe. 
voiced through the medium of a musical 


of most other things, namely, Mr. 
Fiedler’s amazing conducting of Richard 
Strauss’ tone-poem, “Till Eulenspiegel.”’ 
It is not possible at this time to speak 
at any length of a very interesting con- 
cert, but to omit mention of that per- 
formance would be an injustice to Mr. 
Fiedler and the public. 

“Ti}] Bulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,”’ in 
Rondo form, is one of the most amazing 
creations that have dropped from the pen 
of any composer since Beethoven. It is 
the psychology of an over-man who sees 
life and eternity in a degree and to an_ 
extent which is denied the average two- | 
legged animal. It is inconoclasm, and 
the end of iconoclasm, writ large over 
And these things are 


| 


dnvention of a Mozart-like fertility and 
freshness, with a power of characteriza- 
tion which did not exist before Strauss. | 
There have been two interpretations of | 
this orchestral piece in Boston, the first | 
by Strauss himself, as thé conductor of | 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, in | 
Symphony Hall, March 7, 1904, the second | 
by Mr. Fiedler on the occasion men- | 
dioned. “Till Bulenspiegel’ has often | 
been upon the Symphony programmes, | 
Hut it has not been interpreted. There was 
the sure grip of the master hand, the 
inexorable truth of every note, every 
phrase, every page. The entire psychology 
of that indescribably tender, 
fateful commentary on everything that 
is, with its intense cerebral energy and 
its boundless humanity, was exposed to 
the fragment of a thought; and if the 
entire work had been less than absolute- 
ly a part of the conductdér’s conscious- 
ness this microscopic dépiction would 
have resulted in a series of etchings 
without unity. As it was, the whole 
thing was inevitable. In spite of Strauss’ 
peculiar and exceedingly individual style, 
‘one thought measures ahead with cer- 
tainty of what was to follow, and this 
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APT ES tke 
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| this 


rather caleulated., 


ironical, lins and the rest of an immense orches- 


tra. 


epi Diss saspadye reg sol ‘ ay a “i aa tnt ss poatal eS i 
a work that will in years to comer B® as 
transparent as a Mozart sonata to the 
average auditor. Today there exist the 
majority who find it hard to get out of 
old musical formalities, and to these 


Strauss offers vexing problems, when he 


. ¢ 
: 
Vv or, on 
Aan et 
) 
° © 


thinks out loud. 


Mr. Gustav Strube’s violoncello concerto 
was played for the first time. This, the 
overture of Cherubini, and the Schumann 
© Major Symphony, will be reviewed 
tomorroWe 


eo — - 


Mr. Strube’s ’cello concerto played, for. 
the first time at the Symphony concert 
of last week, is not one of that gifted 
composer’s most successful works. It 
smacks of experimenting, which is. al- 
wavs skilful and frequently beautiful 
and effective, as the second theme of 
the first part, the intermezzo, and the 
elever use of the continuous bass in the 
last part, a new version of the theme, 
which opens the work. All this is we-l, 
but still we do not believe that Mr, Strube 
has entirely solved the problem of the 
successful ‘cello concerto. By reason of 
the nature of the instrument, it is. dif- 
ficult to invent themes which are at once 
playable and effective upon it, and yei 
have necessary contrast of character. 
The coquettish tune in the last, section 
is rather common. Sed- *m or 

It is in his instrumentation that Mr. 
Strube triumphs, in the accompaniments 
of the solo instrument as well as the 
hort but brilliant tuittis. As a whole, 
work is far below the I sharp 
ninor violin concerto. What one really 
istens for, more and more, as the piece. 
goes on, is the glowing and transparent 
orchestra. Mr. Strube has what only a 
few composers in these days possess— 
themes, often truly distinctive themes, 
and his workmanship is beyond cavil. 


‘This ’cello concerto is always pleasing, 


and with the one exception above noted, 
in the best of taste; yet, at the first 
hearing its unity did not seem = abso- 
lute, and some of the effects appeared 
The work was excel- 
lently played by Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 
Mr. Fiedler gave a strong and charac- 
teristic reading of Schumann’s. greatest 
symphony-—the second C major. The slow 
movement was far slower than it need 
have been. It is not necessary to sub- 
ject its simple melodic phrases to the 
heavy, long-continued stress of 382 vio- 


This is only artless singing from 
the heart and should be accepted as such 


and permitted to speak for itself. Saving 


this, the performance was in many re- 
spects memorable. The scherzo, taken a 
trifle quicker than usual, had exactly the 
just rythm and accent. This symphony 
offers one of the clews to Trchaikowsky’s 
admiration of Schumann, in its rather 
morbid introspectiveness, the impassioned 
reiteration of a short theme in the first 
movement, and in the scherzo, the mid- 
dle section of which opens with a theme 
practically the same as the opening fis’ 
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movement,” 


with. i . 
“march, like the ‘winged victory, is not 
more brilliantly orehestrated, for, what-. 


ever bis will, no conductor can make 10° 
instruments speak as 20, or 20 as 40. } 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
GERMAN THIS WEEK 


SCHUMANN AND STRAUSS 


IN CONTRASTED NUMBERS 


| A Cherubini Overture as Introduc- 
tion—A Strube ’Cello Concerto 


Played by Mr. Warnke. 
By Louis C, Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
Cherubini—‘‘Abenrerrages’’ Overture. 
Schumann—Symphony No. 2, C major. 
tustav Strube—Violoncello Concerto. 

Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 
Strauss—Till Eulenspiegel. 

A German programme almost from first 
to last, although the older and the more 
modern Teutonic schools were in strongest 
contrast. Schumann never grows old. 
Schubert has become threadbare in spots; 
some of Mozart’s symphonies tax the pa- 
tience, but there is scarcely a movement 
in any Schumann symphony that we would 
willingly spare. And this is in striking con- 
trast with the manner in which time has 


dealt with his opponent Mendelssohn. The | 
lace-handkerchief, boarding-school grief of | 
sym- : 
phony, for example, or the first movement | 
either | 


the slow movement of the Scotch 
Of the Italian, no longer 
enthusiasm or tears, while Schumann’s 
earnest melodies still nestle in the heart 
as they have always done. 

The English take exception to the state- 
ment that Mendelssohn was an enemy of 
Schumann, but it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that the most intimate friend of Men- 
delssohn in England was Chorley, who al- 
ways sneezed whenever Mendelssohn took 
snuff; and the most brutal criticisms that 
ever were written against a modern com- 
poser were Chorley’s reviews in the ‘‘Athe- 
naeum.,”’ 

But it must be confessed that Schu- 
mann’s scoring begins to sound muddy to 
Cars accustomed to the iridescence of the 
modern colorists. The first movements of 
the second symphony, and its introduction 
too, seem but crude when judged by the 
orchestration. But it is a totally different 
story when one examines the contents. Mr. 
Fiedler caused the trumpet signal, which 
is carried through other movements than 
the introduction (where it first appears) to 
ring Out, very clearly, and in almost every 
Way gave a strong reading. Only in the 


produce 


‘noble triumphant a . 


' of sunshine in the clouded end of the co 
| poser’s 
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might come out more clearly. The Finaie: 
was very finely read and performed, 6¥en > 
to its syncopated end on the’ kettle-dru ns. 4 
The Adagio is less effective than some af 
Schumann’s other slow movements, af 4 
even good playing could not make th 3. * 
very powerful movement. Altogether we, 
do not quite rank the Schumann second ” 


symphony with his. others. e@ 


Even the 
“Cologne’’ symphony, almost the last: r 


he 
: 
hh 
‘ 


$0 


rf 1) 


Viewk 
. 


life, is, on the whole, stror ser 
than this. Yet Schumann’s least strong: 
moments are still powerful enough to keep.’ 


his works welcome. 


The programme would have gained, hows 
ever, by not preceding the symphony with - 
a Cherubini overture. ‘‘Les Abencerrages” 
overture is not so great a work as the 
overture to “‘The Watercarrier’ or. even 
that to ‘‘Anacreon,’’ yet it has a strong 
kind of simplicity, very different from the | 
naivete of a Haydn, and the work made its © 
due effect. RE 

It was a Jong stride from the earnest 
vein of Schumann, whose very Scherg 
movements are serious (or at all events not. 
playful), to the wild pranks of Richard 
Strauss in “Till Eulenspiegel.’’ 


other term can describe it) through every | 
kind of repression and persecution; he is- 
saucy and insouciant; he is comically neé= | 
pentant when at the last he is hanged, . 
and his last faint squeak is very mock-_ 
pathetic. ae : 


This hanging is a deviant from the Ol | 
story in which ,Till evades his doom and | 
cheats the executioner. For some. tif 
the reviewers were in doubt as to whether . 
Strauss had given warrant for the execu-— 
tion—which shows the weak point of “pro- | 
gramme-music,” for no one ought to have 


horn solo, near the heginning) squirmil e 
through the score, chased by the wate 1 


' men, pursued by anathemas, mocking the 16. 


Philistines, parading as a priest, and wpe © 
setting respectability everywhere, The. 
world will yet come to recognize this aa: 
a masterpiece of humor of its kind, and” 


greater than some of the later orchestral 
works of its composer. iv 


) wees, 
’ pd he ; 
It is, however, German humor, and Té-_ 
quires a German to appreciate it fully” 
and a German to conduct it. We doubt if 


even so great a conductor as Colonne could 


LA a 
curial trickiness of Till, were placed f1, 
excellent foil with each other. , Bae Say) 

The interpretation, in spite of @ ten” 
early entrance at one point, was @ brile 
liant one. Especially was the tri 1 and 
condemnation of Till made dramatic, & 


ee She 
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me er a ie ian wiih ke oi : Ys | i Peano i a epee y t no wort " ' . — 
squeaks of Till, the final execution and the | orthodoxy, as orthodoxy went a hundred ret : ineluded the,trite overture of COUR 5 Ru boi ap sn oe ear ge eee 
dying yelps of the old vagabond were ex- | years ago. Saturday, it became the sonor- 2 Cherubini to his long defunct opera, Reese otter net de oe eae e and 
cellently well done. It was one of the | ous and the chivalrous prelude to an herotc - The Abencerrages,”.. Schumann's 8€- nace and led the naeacot: ane pts 
memorable performances of a very trying’! grama,’ Sé¢humann’s symphony 1s of the renely beautiful symphony No: ,2, Mr{ hot-tooted into the next. ‘This nae te] 
work. romantic music that’ almost always quick- ‘Strube’s concerto in°E minor fur violon-| richly humoreus but no less masterfw)' 
i ' ens Mr. Fiedler’s imagination. Schumann cello and. orchestra played from the} Strauss. tus 


: 7 . | Pa 
Between these two (the Schumann sym- | aa OeRhestra. Manuscript in its, first public hearing,| .“t What time the Cherubini overture 
phony and “Till Eulenspiegel’’) was ret coca icone he pe cohen pe fort and finally the merry ana superbly oo j rece, Boker id and pHaaee, it Lact stuited 
wedged ih nee ‘aie Mr.’ Strube’s | ductor and orchestra to do for him. They pudent pranks on one “Till Eulenspie-. 7 | PG ane 
useful cello concertos that a new one of must see what he Intended; they must bring Sit rng wrtet the manner. of an-| When ‘in doubt or difficulty,- ail that 
even medium merit would be welcome, and it somehow to clarifying light. Mr. Fiedler saat neaiten Sort apt ponyy cs ee ae eet SHOGIee: (Se ae Sympagay 
Mr. Strube’s is a good work. Mr. Strube|[ is eager and skilful—sometimes too eager— akd * wer reste, 8 9 tone by Rich- Orchestra needs to do is to call forth 
conducted his own composition and those] in such manipulation. With schumany, oa nneyye — ell Ss’ whimsical, gloriously the talent in his ineomparable band. 
who know his steadiness upon the direc-| penetrating intelligence, quick sympathy | ‘ hips gta OF Tp eet There was a remarkable illustration 
torial stand need not be told that the} and an adroit felicity guided him. The ahead eaten Panta. sige tke pe Be 15h otal Of; this at yesterday’s Symphony mat- 
orchestral points ay vote brought out. | romantic loveliness filled the slow mover’ rather than a mere executant. We ac! inee. The original program for this 
It was strongly scored. No modern can ment and the scherzo, the true romantic | once becomes mystical by flattening fourth rehearsai presented as soloists the 


get along without the pepper of the pic- . ening movement | the seventh in the theme. immediately ree ; 
colo, the tinklings of Glockenspiel, and the gs gy ye mood, the op 5 | Siven out by the wood-wind. Hints of distinguished Russian composer and pil- 
explosions of bass-drum and cymbals, That | #24 the finale, to on its orches- | tne whole-tone scale are repeated later, @nist, Serge Rachmaninoff. But the Rus- 
is no fault, for the large halls of modern Again, Mr. Strube 6 concer aA, af in. | by 4 te ‘horns against the solo voice sian’s departure from home has been de- 
times demand more than in Beethoven’s tral side is notable for its delicacy i$ et the elegiac quality of the layed. This necessitated a change of 
day strumentad detail, for its sensitive attain- Ab BP EE SER cae? 8 

; | ment of subtle and evanescent tints of in- 4. broadly-flowing melody particularly’ Prosram, only the Strauss number, 

The concerto was not prolix, an excep- : ag Re atte 3 iitting for the cello, because of a -| *"Till ie ” 
t tal colori Nowhere did the tech NTP 7, a no ili HulenspiegeXs Merry Pranks,” re- 

tional virtue in these days. It wascontinu- Strumental coloring. + ate jiity in its pathos and. its dignity, ma&inine T li i 
ous, although the spirit and outline of nical skill or the fine intelligence ret continues against a discreet but richly- | pe Ally elgg” of ie echineniaas 
three movements was present and homo- ‘Companions fail him. The end aie] | mci in theieionioet whieh inforces! naw cello “‘Goncerte ba One ot the tae 
geneity was attained by thematic trans- ‘Strauss’s “Tis Eulenspiegel, im gia to time. andy ison 41 Pg Ah hg pti jiant members of the orchestra, Gustav 
ferences from the first to the last part. even so practised a public as that o ey | ries the thought to more intensive ®‘PUbe, and in place of the absent solo- 
It might as well be called an “Oriental Symphony Concerts has never heard ot. | hights in the tutti. wa came the ‘cello leader, Heinrich) 
Reverie’ for it leans decidedly towards There was the music in all its integrity, in In the latter part Mr Strube has given Mi pcp “a the substitutes proved to) 
eastern progressions and scales, The first all its variety, in all its imagination, in- Sees osat - yen aie of more vivaciouws of the fn, Oi - ft patil Spat features 
two-thirds of the work give a heavy genuity and endless resource as sO much sige iotes, which must beg the con- The concerto, which is in the key of 
amount of pensiveness, so that at first we music—the Gargantuan orchestral rondo nature, as compared with the cantabile Eieminor, was played as one movement. 
thought some Faun was taking another» that Strauss wrote with tireless gusto and portions of the work. Happily there are | It’ has <hree distinct sections, however, 
afternoon off. But the Finale was beauti- sardonic power. And there in the music as no long excursive and irrelevant ca- ma ada: which Opens in .the later 
ful and the figure treatment always in- , if. as perceptible and cenzas. One passage alone is given the POYP"Onlc manner, but soon. gives 
{ ti well was Til himself, as p Dp is adie prominence to two themes introduced by 
Aaah 5 audible a figure as any of the performers 


“1 ps Porton orchestra, which allows ti solo ‘cell Th 
Mr. Warnke’s tone is light and is not at ‘ lc-taen tite. im untrammeled scope for phrasing. ne solo ‘cello, e second theme is a 
its best in a solo in Symphony hall. The | °” the stage, and alive with his 


ene quiet, intensive and at times plain- fare Oe ae of marked romantic 
ve cas » okie _. Character. Thea , 

first part of the work leaned more towards of much of the solo voice gives le lovely song was finely 
the expression than the technique of the : 


| 
swaggering, winking, mocking, cracking & | 
j : a masterful artist in the “bel canto” of Periormed by Mr. Warnke. Of. skill 
nce + | 2 

instrument, but there was some broad capade, from hoax to lie, from ci ha || 88rd Mr Warnke failed to recreate the '0n When Mr. Warnke plays, but’ on 
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i , lurchi along from trick to €s- An 
his jokes, 1 ng & strings_a large opportunity. In this re- there is always an admirable exhibi-~ 

work on the C string, which must receive : to fear, from fear to death—a or, at beauty inherent in the work. His tone tls occcsion his playing. was unusu- 
| credit. | rogue, wit hat least a flicker of pity 4° was thin and his phrasing often lacked ) 2!1y sympathetic and stirring. 
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In the matter of intonation also we can | the end for such monumental roguery. Such breadth and fervor. Mr Strube con- | he ‘second section of the concerto. is” 


pay hearty tribute to the soloist, but yet | a blending of the two elements, the musi 
more abandon might help so free a work. | cal and the characterizing was Strauss * 
The applause at the end was deserved, and | goal in the music. It perfectly attained it 
conductor, composer, and soloist, came] jn such a performance as the piece received 
forth twice and bowed a duet, in which, | on Saturday. And never once in all its mul- 
| however, they did not keep as good time tiplicity of ‘detail. did the mood of sardonic 
Phe ht ce SORCertO. , | improvisation that gives the music its 
The concerto deserves to be heard again. | HT P. 

| We believe that it will age ylCb « b> oad pnt earthy Aik hor deep inwardness, its spell end _ Self conducted the “f 

-quaintance, especially if the free reeitatives The adagio, as Mr Wetier .peud’ fk ‘when it was over he shared the iene 


SORA ES i ORE RRO oar . ; |} Pure essence of a romanticism, saved C@rto is. by long odds the. choicest 
| | alike from sentimentality and musical "™@velty presented so far this season. 


Sane The Symphony Concert ‘hoes | neurosis. For a charming effect in the The other notable feature of the re- 


8° Uehe 4°" eo 50 “© '| tirst trio of the scherzo, Schum héarsal : 
! i} 3 0, imann was arsal was the performance o 
For once, at the Symphony Concert of @ indebted to his friend Mendeleschi at reitlo which Gan aes at the 


Saturday, the impression of the perform- j | Otto Dresel, a Boston L , that.Mr.. Fiedler h; 
ance surpassed the impression of the mu- Strube Cello. Concerto for dead, when, as a boy nab Men. to Boston. Tn. conductor ta selean ane 
sic, though Schumann with his symphony ©: n. ft , i | celssohn, saw one day the score of this Piér, or the orchestra either, than when 
in A major and Strauss with ‘Til Eulen- the First Time || Symphony in manuscript upon the mas- €ngaged with Strauss. The orchestra 
spiegel”’ stood on the programme oy ae ‘is ' ; ter’s table. The theme in-triplets which Played brilliantly. But the playing was 
PBS : ) begins this trio was given to the strings. "one the less impressive -in the com- 

rather their music and Cherubijni’s over- Se | Afterward in rehearsal at Gewandhau; Paratively restful second Symphony of | 

sit to “The Abencerrages’”” and Mr. p | RT Ret , | ee aneenays th re Rat is, in the wood- | hoon ed AF Pgh came on the _ pro- | 
rube’s concerto for violoncello, spoke each rillian See _ Wind, and attributed the change to the &t@m after the erubini overture, ‘“The 

| | adviee of his teacher. Abencerrages,’’ the lea 

in its kind, as it may seldom speak, for the Performance of 5 rauss Mr Fiedler and his men possessed the Dumber of all. The boneset ves aa 


qualities of understanding, response and bine: | ' - acme of alert and lc re) 
; puissant virtuosity i Ong one, yet the Cherubini, piece 
executive skill and power that Mr, Fiedler Till Eulenspiegel. 7 ‘the Strauss. Here was an ingobrigibte | not have been missed. wae 
4nd his men brought to it. Time and again MB: nop aries yh fill Eulenspiegel” who committed wan- , Miss Geraldine Farrar will be the so-[ | 
shall otic ton knaveries with shameless zeal, who J0i8t next week and the symphony. will 
B flat. 


ducted. a charming little intermezzo, with ‘cello 
__ Schumann’s symphony No. 2 is a per- ©>Pligato,. and the third -part is 
|petual fount of beautiful melody. The , G@nce-like and leads in a brisk finale, 
idealism and sweetness of the compos- I This solo instrument is all the while 
ers spirit are everywhere apparent in C!8aged in presenting themes and then 
it, particularly in the scherzo and the ©&™4broidering them elaborately. The 
acagio. His voices converse amicably, W®'k is one of the best, if not the very 
| spiritedly, charmingly, A happy com- est. that Mr. Strube has written, and it 
radeship pervades their speech, and, al- W#S performed, by soloist and orchestra 
theugh it is untouched by morbid stress ™0St delightfully. The composer’ him- 
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Cherubini’s overture has seemed little more , impertinently upset the women’s stalls) >€ Vincent d’Indy’s second, in 
in the market place, vowed vengeance * 
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ven program of the fourth concert 


of the Boston Symphony orchestra in 
‘Symphony Hall, r, Fiedler conduct- 
or, was as follows: 
Ove to ‘The Abencerrages’’... .: .Cherubini 
Senisbony. BUI, og ONE Ie ee ae ns mat ... ss Schumann 
‘Goneerto in E minor for ‘cello and orches- 
i tra.. SEA swam se Ooo wwe Fete ee Te ereaeeees see oe .Strube 
sept Evilenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’... .Strauss 
. The impressions of the concert noted 
there were derived from the performance 
‘on Friday afternoon. | 
‘The concart was one of unusual inter- 
€ trube’s con- 
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““' > | sistible humor. 
the deliberately coarse and makes a point 


by ‘his artistic coarseness, Mr. Fiedler 
does not ‘at once apply sand-paper and 
polish. He lets the composer have his} 
say. Till himself was not a refined 
person; in fact, he was Rabelaisian, 
and Mr. Fiedler appreciated the fact. 
As for the music, this rondo is one of 
Strauss’ greatest works, audaciously 


planned, superbly carried out. The per- 


rmance was that of accomplished } 
a rhegueaN drilled into perfect ensemble, 
fired with enthusiasm for the music that 
r efore them. 
ye Strube led the performance of 
his concerto with his accustomed and 
quietly displayed skill. He is a fortu- 
nate man, for he writes music that Is 
worth hearing, and he has the Boston 
Symphony orchestra for the perform- 
ance of it. ’Cello concertos, as a rule, 
are dreary things, interesting onty to 
the ’cellist who plays them. The in- 
strument has decided limitations, and 
in a long-winded concerto it becomes 
intolerable. Mr. Strube, realizing the 
limitations of the instrument, has writ- 
ten adroitly for its singing quality, 
and has spared us the customary and 
unendurable pages of mere notes that 
serve only to display the technical pro- 
ficiency of the ’cellist. This concerto | 
in one movement is charming and short, 
It is commendably short, yet it con- 
tains much matter, and its sections are 
re ‘contrasted. 
nc te themes have true character, 
whether they be tender or’ piquant, 
The orchestral accompaniment, while 
it never is envious of the solo part is 
not a drab vackground; it is full of 
life and color. The instrumentation 
is fresh in combinations of timbres, 


s old Parisianized. Florentine, not] and there are many orchestral effects, 
a : daring harmonic inven- 
Would he be easily persuaded to refrain| as well ag daring 


from at least one section in dance] tions, that give delight at the time 


and are remembered afterward. Mr. 


Sariet Yet in Cherubini’s overture|.-Warnke played with a fine quality of 


th ie ia the stateliness and a suggestion 


‘of chivalric spirit that we might miss 
‘in the modern composer’s thunderous 
‘speech and gorgeous local color. 
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r. Fiedler’s reading of the Sym- 


tone and the phrasing of a musician. 
The audience on Friday was warm in 
the expression of approbation. The 
composer and the ‘cellist were re-~- 
called by hearty and long continued 


3 } ony was poetic, in full sympathy} applause. 


with the characteristic rhythms, melo- 
@ic figures and harmonic progressions 
of the composer, and the orchestral 
pérformance was one of the highest 
order. 


The program of the pension fund con- 
cert, Sunday evening, Nov. 21, to which 
allusion is made elsewhere in this issue, 
will be as follows: Overture, ‘‘In the 


It is not necessary at this! Spring,’’ Goldmark; Mendelssohn’s vio- 


2 day to complain of Schumann's} lin concerto (Mr, Willy Hess); Schus 


| ini trumentation; it is no doubt at] mann’s piano concerto (Mme. Olga Samay 


es muddy, at times dry; but the] roff); and Wotan’s Farewell, the Magic 


pomantic feeling, the charming fancy, 


the inspired thought in this sym-| kyries from “The Valkyrie,” — 


Fire Scene, and the Ride of the Val 


Sumvhonu Hall. 
S opr AVaernn re gras « Oo 30.1409 Z 


the German Ocean, on August 30, 1871. 


¥ 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE was born at Wesselbtiren, a few miles from | 
His father was a violinist, | 


and all his sons are musicians. Mr. Warnke began to study the piano- 
forte when he was six years old, and, when he was ten, his father began | 


to give him violoncello lessons. 


Two years later the boy was sent : 


to the Conservatory of Music in Hamburg, where he studied with 


Gowa, and it was there that he first played in public. He afterward 


studied at Leipsic with Julius Klengel, and made his début at the 
Gewandhaus. 


Baden and Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 


whom he taught. 


He first played in the United States as a soloist at a concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, October 28, 1905 (Dvotdk’s 
Concerto in B minor for violoncello). On January 5, 1907, he played © 
at a Symphony Concert in Boston Volkmann’s Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 33; on February 29, 1908, Dohndnyi’s Concert Piece in D major 
for orchestra, with violoncello obbligato, Op. 12 (first time in Boston) ;’ 
on March 13, 1909, Gradener’s concerto for violoncello, Op. 45 (first 
time in America). 

In 1905-06 and 1906-07 Mr. Warnke was the violoncellist of the 
Boston Symphony Quartet (with Messrs. Hess, Roth, and Ferir). 


IV. Allegro 


GOUNOD, Stanzas of Sappho from the Opera, ‘‘Sappho”’ 


WAGNER, HULDIGUNG’S MARCH or HOMAGE 


Soloists: 


Mme. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN~HEINK 
Mr. GHORGEHS LONGY. 


He has been associated with orchestras in Baden- | 


About ten years ago Felix Wein- 
gartner invited him to be the first violoncellist of the Kain Orchestra at - 
Munich, and he left that orchestra in 1905, to take the like position © 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as successor to Mr. Rudolf Krasselt, © 

In Munich he was associated with Messrs. Rettich — 
and Weingartner in a trio club, and he was also a member of a quartet. 
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to sing itself, and this song is surely 
one of the most beautiful things in 
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the art of this world. Were it not 


1h a “— e for the incongruous passage in imi- 

i | _ \ tation this adagio would be flawless. 
. aa The performance of “‘Till Eulenspiegel 
ae t , | was an extraordinary ope, by virtue of 
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Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE was born at Wesselbtiren, a few miles from 
the German Ocean, on August 30, 1871. 


and all his sons are musicians. 
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sistible humor. When a composer is 


: ‘deliberately coarse and makes a point 
| | for the bv his artistic coarseness, Mr. Fiedler 
Charming Work, P ayed | Ane dot ‘at aride apply sand-paper and 
First Time, a Feature of the) poisn. te cts the composer have his 


say. Till himself was not a refined 


| ‘rson: in fac e was Rabelaisian, 
Interesting Fourth Symphony }perwon; in fact, he was  Rabelaisiat 
Concert. Wyad my tf 


As for the music, this rondo is one of 


' Strauss’ greatest works, audaciously 
planned, superbly carried out. The per- 
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His father was a violinist, 
Mr. Warnke began to study the piano- 
forte when he was six years old, and, when he was ten, his father began 
to give him violoncello lessons. Two years later the boy was sent 
to the Conservatory of Music in Hamburg, where he studied with 
Gowa, and it was there that he first played in public. He afterward 
studied at Leipsic with Julius Klengel, and made his début at the 
Gewandhaus. He has been associated with orchestras in Baden- 
Baden and Frankfurt-on-the-Main. About ten years ago Felix Wein- 
gartner invited him to be the first violoncellist of the Kain Orchestra at 
Munich, and he left that orchestra in 1905, to take the like position 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as successor to Mr. Rudolf Krasselt, 
whom he taught. In Munich he was associated with Messrs. Rettich 
and Weingartner in a trio club, and he was also a member of a quartet. 
He first played in the United States as a soloist at a concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, October 28, 1905 (Dvofak’s 
Concerto in B minor for violoncello). On January 5, 1907, he played 
at a Symphony Concert in Boston Volkmann’s Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 33; on February 29, 1908, Dohndnyi’s Concert Piece in D major 
for orchestra, with violoncello obbligato, Op. 12 (first time in Boston) ; 
on March 13, 1909, Gradener’s concerto for violoncello, Op. 45 (first 
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formance was that of accomplished 
virtuosos drilled into perfect ensemble, 
fired with enthusiasm for the music that 
was before them. 

Mr. Strube led the performance of 
his concerto with his accustomed and | 
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By PHILIP HALE. 


quietly displayed skill. He is a fortu- 
nate man, for he writes music that is 
worth hearing, and he has the Boston 
Symphony orchestra for the perform- 
ance of it. ’Cello concertos, as a rule, 
are dreary things, interesting only to 
the ’cellist who plays them. | The in-| 
strument has decided limitations, and | 
in a long-winded concerto it Crs 
Tibbs an Stu) Pegtione of the Instrument, has writ 
ressions of the concert noted : dhe gaa seco eteei{ ay 
ere aorived from the performance | ten adroitly a Lb ag ery leh ash 
on Friday afternoon. | and has spare us ae ia kop 
The concart was one of unusual inter- | unendurable sey Hh Arden te eas 
est, not only because Mr. Strube’s con- | serve only to disp re k : Aig del pir 
certo, with Mr. Warnke, ‘cellist, was| ficiency of the cel “ eee See 
played for the first time, but also for | in one movement is charming ane 
the reason that the 
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The program of the fourth concert 
‘of the Boston Symphony orchestra in 
Svmphony Hall, Mr. Fiedler conduct- 
or, was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘The Abencerrages’’... Ch 
Symphony NO. 2..... cee cece ee eee eee es Schumann 
Concerto in E minor for ‘cello and orches- 
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symphony and| It 1s commendably short, ye ina eee 
Strauss’ tone-poem were admirably read | tains much matter, and !ts sec 

by Mr. Fiedler and played with even well contrasted. ’ earnater 
more than ordinary brilliance by thes or- The themes have true ORATS i? 
chestra. Cherubini’s overture is not} whether they be tender or’ piqualt, 
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often heard here. 


As played last Friday 
dt seemed no longer an academic, per- 
functory work. A young composer to- 
day, taking a Spanish subject, would not 
‘be content with the simple orchestra of 
‘the old Parisianized Florentine, not 
would he be easily persuaded to refrain 
from at least one section in dance 
rhythm with the use of appropriate cas- 
tanets. Yet in Cherubini’s overture 
there is the stateliness and a suggestion 
of chivalric spirit that we might miss 
in the modern composer’s thunderous 
speech and gorgeous local color. 


The orchestral accompaniment, while 
it never is envious of the solo part is 


not a drab vackground; it is full of | 
The instrumentation 


life and color. 
is fresh in combinations of timbres, 
and there are many orchestral effects, 
as well as daring harmonic inven- 
tions, that give delight at the time 
and are remembered afterward. Mr. 
Warnke played with a fine quality of 
tone and the phrasing of a musician. 
The audience on Friday was warm in 
the expression of approbation. The 
composer and the ‘cellist were re- 


time in America). 


In 1905-06 and 1906-07 Mr. Warnke was the violoncellist of the 
Boston Symphony Quartet (with Messrs. Hess, Roth, and Ferir). 


IV. Allegro 


GOUNOD, Stanzas of Sappho from the Opera, “‘Sappho’”’ 


WAGNER, HULDIGUNG’S MARCH oF HOMAGE 


Mr. Fiedler’s reading of the Sym- 
phony was poetic, in full sympathy 
with the characteristic rhythms, melo-'! 
dic figures and harmonic progressions | cert, Sunday evening, Nov. 21, to which 
of the composer, and the orchestral} allusion is made elsewhere in this issue, 
performance was one of the highest! will be as follows: Overture, ‘In the 
order. It is not necessary at this} Spring,’?’ Goldmark; Mendelssohn's vio- 
late day to complain of Schumann’s} lin concerto (Mr, Willy Hess): Schu- 
instrumentation; it is no doubt at] mann’s piano concerto (Mme. Olga Sama- 
times muddy, at times dry; but the| roff); and Wotan’s Farewell, the Magic! 
romantic feeling, the charming fancy,} Fire Scene, and the Ride of the Val-| 
the inspired thought in this sym-j| kyries from “The Valkyrie,” | 


called by hearty and long continued 
applause. 


The program of the pension fund con-j| Soloists: 


Mme. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Mr. GHORGEHS LONGY. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, AT 8, P. M. 
Programme. 


53 
(First time at these concerts) 
OVERTURE to the opera, ‘‘The Sold Bride’’ 


SYMPHONY in B flat 


I. Extrémement lent: Trés vif 


II. Modérément lent 
IIIf. Modéré; Trés animé 
AIR oF LUC 
loves,’’ from 

“Children 
(No. II.) op. 
‘The Prod 


AZAEL 
ARIA, “‘Otime that is no m 


Y. 


IV. Introduction, Fugue and Finale 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
Miss GERALDINE FARRAR. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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GERALDINE’ FARRAR, SOLOIST WITH 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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Tragic Play,’’ 
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MISS "lak MR. FIEDLER AND 
THE ORCHESTRA 


The Notable Qualities of the Series Thus : 


Far—Mr. Fiedler’s Advance—The ~ Work 
cf the Band—Miss Fatrar’s Singing Yes- 
terday—A New Trifle by Tschaikowsky | 


Tonight, the Sympnony Orchestra com- 
pletes its fifst group of conceris for the 
new musical year—the five. that have. pre- 
ceded the beginning of its monthly journeys 
to other cities. By-common agreement they 
have been concerts of unusual and sus- 
tained excellence, notable. alike for the 
diversified interest of the programmes, :he 
quality of the performance, and the finer 
attributes that Mr. Fiedler:has disclosed or. 
confirmed as a conductor. His mingled 
catholicity and ingenuity. as a maker of 
programmes commended him from his be- 
ginnings here. 
autumn in the choice of such interesting 
new pieces as Reger’s ‘‘Prologue to a 
Bantock’s ‘‘Pierrot’’ overture, 
and Mr. Strube’s concerto for violoncello; 
in such significant revivals as those of 
d'Indy’s noble symphony, played yesterday 
afternoon, and ‘of “Strauss's’ ‘“‘Don Juan” 
and ‘‘Til Eulenspiegel”; and ‘in the repeti- 


tion once .more of such’ symphonies as‘§ 


those of Brahms .and Schumann. With 
like catholicity, Mr. Fiedler has not es- 
chewed the lighter pieces, proper and wel- 
come to symphony concerts—Grieg’s music 
to ‘“‘Peer Gynt,’’ for example, or the fan- 
ciful little fragment, ‘‘Children’s Dreains,” 
from one of Tschaikowsky’s. Suites al, the 
concert of yesterday. ‘Thus, when Mr. 
Fiedler’s hearers must wrestle witk the. 
intricacies or the magnitudes of d’Indy and 
Reger, he has amused and comforted 
them. And oftenest he has ended the 
happy diversity of each programme 


with a_ piece that in itself and in ; 


Striking performance held his audience ta 
the very close. Not, within recollection. 


| Bae departures before’ the end of the con-'' 


certs been so few as in the past five’ we-ks, 
The assisting singers, like Miss arrar and 


Mme. Homer, have been of a genuine dis- - 


tinction, which their particular acecompl'sh- 
ment at the concerts has once more proved: 
The virtuosi from the orchestra, Mr,’ Hess 
and Mr. Warnke, have been the leaders 
of its string choir. but virtuosi as well in 
their own right of personal achievement. 

Better still, the orchestra has. steadily 
Played, not only with its familiar preci- 
sion and sy mmetry, but with a new care, 
in comparison: with last year, for the 
quality of its tone, and with a fine. fire 
of imagination, feeling, an@d expression 
that has clothed its performances, what- 
ever tne nature and the requirements of 


They have flowered this | 


7 


# ey 
i y tt 
5 Ry D1 i: : 
. 


owed a part. ot. the ne 
ein and vividness and firrenes beer. sf 
these qualities to Mr. Fiedler’ ‘pim ee 


: ata | 
aly, 7: 


His first year of work.with the orch ta 


tra and its public has - clearly — ripened 

him. He has been more sedulous, thi 

autumn, of the quality than of the vol- 

ume of the tone that he drew from thi 

orchestra. He has sought a fine rathe: 

than a large brilliance. He is more sen-) 
sitive to tonal symmetry and euphony 

He has worn away his earlier liking for. : 
a kind of thickness, almost coarsene ee 
of emphatic effect. He has abated h ie 
desire to manipulate all things. He has. 
come closer to the) golden, the imper-_ 
sonal, mean with’ his classics, while with — 
the music of our own time, tne. force Of 
his romantic, dramatizing, and broadly | 
and sharply imaginative’ temperament, ” 
has had illuminating -and one netaa 
play. He has not tried to do too much; 
and tnereby has he really. done more. 
He has ordered and refined his eager-— 
ness, and the new discrimination has 


\ siven his best, qualities the cléarer out- | 


let. » He is justly now a conductor of 
higher deserts and higher’ rank: than he” 
was when he came first to our orchies? © 
tra. 4 4 
To many in the audience of Jestentow the’ 
concert was the concert of Miss Farrar. 
She sang a light air from a girlish part.in 


Grétry’s eighteenth-century opera of “ 
» vain,” and another transposed from’ t 


tenor tones for whicn it was written from 
the cantata with which Debussy in the 
eighties won the Prix de Rome, and which 
he has since revised with a touch now and 
then of his later and individual manner.” 
Botn .were music of sophisticated and cake. 
culated simplicity, and it was easy to ber: 
lieve that Miss* Parrar, courting a subtle | 


correspondence between ner own aspect a 


the mood and the quality of her. music, pore 
herself and clothed: herself . accordingly. 
With ther dark hair laid low and flat and 
smooth about her face in what Was once > 
the manner of the palmy days of Miss: de_ 
Mérode, and in tae panoplied feathers of the: 
hat above, she looked.like a Sé@vres oF 
of the eighteenth century who had somehow 
strayed inito the milliner’s.and the dress+ 
maker’s shops of the Rue de la Paix in 1 
twentieth century, and then and there fa - 
fully clad fHnerself. It:-is the ‘happy tortie 
of Miss Farrar to. forget. herself. in her, 
personations on the operatic stage and. ¢ 
become as tne character. In the. con 


|.room, of late, she has been. perhaps a teh 


too inclined to impersonate herself. 
the. visible elaboration tnratt is» one of the 
passing infirmities of highly strung ¢ i ° 
nighly successful youth. Certainly roar : 
day she was the image of wea tabritne? sie ia 
plicity. Tne illusion gained its appl 5e, 
and the quality of her singing duly swe led 


sa 


tt 


a 
‘The air out of Grétry’s opera, wher a oft. 
falls to a very young girl,,is of an a 
simplicity of melodic line and per 
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spirit, at is ; ig i ry ; na | 
and delicate variety of expressie 


and most transparent timbre. 'On the side 


j —_ ———- ae : 
t of artful’ naivet 1 1 am cA 4 ati: a ff 
’ a) b ie : 
htest 


the singer make her tones ‘of the lig 


of cxpression she must; sing with a_ vir- 


ginal serenity of feeling and yet. with an 


‘underlying’ and as maidenly a playfulness. 
Of the singer as a singer, it exacts the 


‘nicest following of the slender and pliant. 


melodic line, a light softness of phrase; a 
fineness of vocal detail, an unforced bright. . 
ness of what the textbooks. call ‘“execu- 
tion.’ Miss Farrar subdued.her tones. to 
the exquisite. fragility of: the music; she 
caught its soft lightness; she was adroit 
in all its delicate artifice; she kept its half- 
simple, half-sophisticated air. Her ‘sing- 
ing of the piece would have become $a 
Savres shepherdess who had suddenly 
opened her lips ana whose artistry of voice 
matched the artistry of hand, that had 
shaped and painted her. . The transposed 
piece from ‘The Prodigal Son’’—why need 
Miss Farrar seek such transpositions ?—was 
more conventional stuff—the contemplative 
recitative, the melancholy and sentimental 
air returning. upon itself. The matter and 
the manner of it were of a Debussy who 
was content, as the promising student of 
the eighties, to cultivate the lyrical sweet- 
ness, the ingenious repetitions, the gently 
mounting lyric curve of the Massenet of 
those distant days. He imitates a conven- 
tion, but he. accomplishes the imitation 
with a beguiling felicity and little touches 
of personal distinction. It was music to 
disclose the lyric qualities of Miss Farrar’s 
voice in their present freshness and suavity, 
and her ability to express gentle emotions 
in the Parisian vein of sweetish and lan- 
guorous melancholy. She expressed them 
with as Parisian an elegance. 


To another part of the audience, per- 
haps, the keenest pleasure of the day lay 
inthe pieces that with Miss Farrar’s 
‘numbers’ made the second half of the 
programme. One was Smetana’s overture 
to his opera of ‘‘The Bartered .Bride,’’ the 
vivid concert piece that, until’ last winter, 
seemed all that we in America might know 
of his writing for the theatre. As Mr. 
“Piedler andthe orchestra took it yester- 
day, it sounded doubly vivid. The conduc- 
tor’s pace at the beginning was racing; the 
orchestra seconded him. with the brilliant 
play and interplay of glinting tone, and 
throughout.-neither, speed. nor shimmer 
flagged. The music ran like a dazzling 
improvisation; the sheer rush and radiance 
of it caught the hearer into it. The con- 
trasting, the more sentimental, passages 
came and went like momentary flecks, upon 
the light and racing brilliance of the whole. 
The music, the performance, tingled with 


gay rapture and light exuberance. The 


conductor and the orchestra gave the 
stream. of light melody an hundred irri- 
descent tints. It is long indeed since our 
concerts have known such a flashing tour 
de force. And the new delicacy, euphony 
‘and loveliness of tone that Mr. Fiedler is 
eultivating’glamoured Tschaikowsky’s little 


| 
| 


~ SYMPHONY GIVEN 
| 


coloring of a° subdued melancholy. Across 
the years, the mature composer remembers 
childish, sleep-visions, though not as. chil- 
dren dream them. He is a musical senti- 
mentalist playing in melancholy wise with 
forgotten things that.troop suddenly out of 
memory. The music, and still more the 
tone of ‘the orchestra, summoned like 
things to the fancy of those that heard. 
The third part of the audience remains— 
that found its deepest pleasure in Mr, d’In- 
dy’s symphony. ‘They shall have their joy 
of it agcin tonie’ t It is not to be dis- 
missea the ena of a long article. 
eee Bis ee 


D INDY’ SECOND 


Noble Work Heard at the Fifth 
Concert for the Third Time in 
Boston—Miss Geraldine Far- 
rar Sings. 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, conductor, | 
took place Jast night in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 


| Symphony in B flat major, No, 2J... 

| Lucette’s air from ‘‘Silvain’’ Gretry 

‘“‘Reves d’enfant’’ Tschaikowsky 
Air of Azael from ‘‘The Prodigal Son’”’ 

Debussy 

Overture to “The Sold Bride’’......Smetana 


This was the third performance of 
D’Indy’s symphony in Boston. The 
first was led by Mr. Gericke in Jan- 


Werk a ———— ae. 104 


.d’Indy 


| uary, 1905; the second, Dec. 2 of the 


Same year, was led by the composer. 
Works and conductors are quickly 
forgotten in the fleeting years, but 
some may remember the discussion 
excited by this symphony. Some ar- 
gued that.as it was stuffed with dis- 
sonances, it was not only indigestible, 
it was immoral. The music was 
dubbed ugly, and the old cry was 
raised: ‘‘There is no place for ugli- 
ness in art.” . 

They. that thus characterized the 
Symphony probably intended to say 
that it was ugly in their ears. Unable 
to appreciate unerring and superb 
workmanship, they wished that their 
ears should be soothed or. tickled. 
| They preferred to be passive hearers. 


—) ful of humanity and love; not bound to. 


‘It did not occur to them ‘to bring an} *Miss"€ 


- & er) 
wa et : » { «tile ae 
; a 


imaginative mind to” the symphony; Sy 


| to endeavor to ascertain the purpose] Her first’ selection was an. air Lite oe 
of the composer. Some dismissed him the younger sister in Gretry’s “Sil- 
as a Frenchman and therefore a man} vain,” which is not an opera in the 
‘deliberately trying. to be bizarre, It| modern meaning of the. word. but a 
was seldom that these objectors would | little comedy written in Marzasnkerd 
sit down and dispute calmly and rea- |} artificially Simple manner with ariettes 
sonably. | and concerted numbers. Lucette tells 
They would not have the Symphony,| why she thinks her sister is in’ lo 
j and those who saw rare beauty, lofti-} She gives childish reasons yet th ee 
ness of thought, elemental depth andj}in them the coquetrv and the mates f 
all-embracing breadth, exultant strength] the girl who has already begun t atin 
as in the apotheosis—one of the most] der curlously about love and poi e 
remarkable finales in the whole litera-] fain know its secrets, its bi if 
ture of music—were surely affected per-} fever, its dole and teen, The ust sie 
sons, men and women who should be fragrantly old-fashioned It ‘haa’ - 
suspected, and it was whispered that] tenderness of Mozart with a read ob 
they were “decadents,” that they en-} that reminds one of the won ph 
tertained dark thoughts about morality] with a piquancy in the melod 
and religion, .And so it was once with{!is wholly French and of t] 
aie music of Beethoven and later with tury. 
that of Schumann, and still later it was The ai ‘ 
Wagner's turn. Wagner, like d’Indy,| the oe agg Debussyik baekerk Bi 
io eaigitc W Secuencia Prodigal Son,” with which the com. 
akes some time to become ace- poser took the prix de R 1e com- 
quainted with the language of a new when he was 22 ve ‘ ° tae in 1884, 
thinker in music. Hearers who believe] has grace ana nia 8 ae, The musie 
that the art died with Mendelssohn, but | ner of the earlier "Ma chat eee 
admit that Tschaikowsky and Brahms| are few hints of at mary There 
were men of parts, though often mis- Debussy, but the ineinae Wee sreater 
taken in the expression of their | flow and ree i he 7 ee. Spee 
\ sebede te will not take the trouble to | poetic. nstrumentation ig 
Bien a tentively to the conpositions of Miss F 
A ree igen Be raga Coat ae de- jas far as the teameeee of the Siaghone 
e© tg extent err musica orizom. | stage are concerned, but 
They miss the old familiar harmonic | of loveliness not 1 ORY OA Sper inion 
progressions, the melodic lines drawn|sang the air o ifethy. with tee 
emi py approved -pagtern, the conserva-' mi Fd senate can wha “eit oe as 
ee sate routiné,. They have ears} bussy with a uiet in WG TS 
ies Hy Gh $9 aa hear, ne would they {lection and doikoren eat Wee hI ait 
POE. PETRURGE * Couvinced if a great] significance to the musi ile in- 
eciaskietes ata ne Agee me dead in| herently superfieial in tie Retina Bh Ma 
Fen by . raise oO 10S@ now ;emotion. Neve ‘oleae « | 
AVAD and misunderstood or slighted. more eg ‘Neves hae dee 
Works come and go, and the great} here with truer art. i 
majority are in a few years, or even in Tschaikowsky’s “Children’s Dreams,” 
HE espa bi as though they never were,4 Played for the first time at these con- 
Why recall the discussion concerning |eTts, a movement in his second Suite 
D'Indy Ss symphony, why discuss it to- |i8 amiable music, conspicuous only by 
day? Thc inspired work will arouse, reason of a few instrumental touches 
enthusiasm and wonder long after we. Smetana’s overture is always welcome. 


all are unable to chatter and s © "yr 

oe : Squabble, AR : 
4 ae ror made last night, thanks MISS FARR SINGS | 
oO Mr. Fiedler’s admirable readine and. Wor : 
the equally admirable performance, * Rr-corel be 
was deeper than before. Here is music | 
that comes from both the heart and the 


drous boy, 
ic line that 
e 18th cen- 


pat SYMPHONY. 
(TaSTLOAPY OU, ul MatAeu S UOSIt[ “1yVv UO1t)’ * 


Let our orchestra be the best in the world 


brain, music that is free from taint or (which it 3), let the instrumental num= 
cross, music that invites to contempla-} Pers be of the highest character, and these 


tion and meditation, that strengthens | things will be light as air in comparison 
7 | | With the appearance of a famous soloist, 
There is no program save the sugges- } With the public at large. Depend upon it, 
tion of the two eternally warring forces, it was not to hear D’Indy’s symphony that 


and purifies the soul. 


the powers of good and evil, with the} People. stood out on the sidewalk from 9 


4 


ultimate triumph of righteousness as! clock in the morning, And in this. con- 
proclaimed in the magnificent chorale at| ection it may do good te some of these 


the end of the last movement, 

gram, however thoughtfully written,| Waiting line is about at the | 
2 ) | ,{u main door 
would be impertinent. The composer has| tue Children’s it is 

pul the adventures of his soul into music, 

That soul tried and tempted, vexed and 


buffeted, is a nohje one: melancholy their good -deeds than of gettitig “uiite. 


and proud, yet not disdainful or forget- Symphony.hall on.their quarter-of«a-dollar 
.@arth, not Sensuous, but serene, con-' ' 


fident, receptive of divinity. symphonic platform. Her last appesz 


Miss Farrar appeared at her best on the’ 


A pyo-|patient waiters to know that when the 
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om the footlights, but the im rene on on 
is occasion went even. beyond that. it 


ig evident that* Miss Farrar will grow yet 


‘and she has every chance of rivalling the 


foremost in ‘her field. Her selections were 
in vivid contrast.’ The old French school 
of Gretry. contrasted admirably with the 


‘subtler suggestions of Debussy. Gretry 


lived in a time when composers had to say 
what they meant and were not permitted 
to leave two-thirds to the imagination. 
There were no musical enigmas in the i8th 
century. Therefore Gretry’s air was pleas- 
antly melodic and refreshingly intelligible. 
+. Miss Farrar sang this in the most artistic 
‘manner, making no bid for popular ap- 
‘plause by.over-forcing it, but interpreting 
the number with all the naive archness 


which it demanded. 
Hier other Aria was an absolute surprise. 


‘Here was an unknown Debussy! A De- 


bussy of melody and glow of fervor! A 
Debussy of beautiful orchestration and of 
‘the clearest meaning, And it suited Miss 
Farrar’s yoice like a glove. 8o that we 
can earnestly say that we-have never be- 
fore found her so eminently satisfactory, 
so artistic, upon the concert stage, 


ew eee 
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MISS FARRAR CHARMS 


Soloist in Two Airs From 
Gretry and Debussy. 


Moderns to the Front at Rehearsal 
of Symphony Orchestra. 
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s recreation of the scale and in 
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palette of glowing, 
chesteal color. ig Oh it and content 


impart suggestion of both demoniac 
mysticism of exaltation and infinitude. 
To a work necessarily so psychic and 
introspective, Tchaikowsky’s exquisite 
excerpt from his suite proved an ex- 
cellent foil. Here was tenderness, sim- 
plicity .and sweet quietude. Themes 
which are beautiful for .their serenity 
and graceful melody are developed 
through alternating strings and wood- 
wind, against a varying accompani- 
ment. | 
The ’cellos sing a melody of marked 
Feauty. The movement is made up 
throughout of finely spun illusion-—-yet 
the story is told with a simple and un- 
| faltering loveliness of style. | 
| Miss Farrar’s air of ‘‘Lucette’”’ from 
‘| Gretry’s opera, ‘‘Silvain,’’ was not a 
| happy choice. Its composer acknowl- 
'| edged himself deficient in harmoniza- 
tion. It is quaint, but-is so at the ex- 
_pense of being colorless. 
) She recitative and aria from Debussy s 
' “The Prodigal Son” gav¢é her wider 
| scope, but still missed much of the 
| characterizing penetration and intensity 
which her recent recital had prepared 
one to expect. | 
In telling of the passing festal train 
in which are to be seen the prodigal’s 
brother and sister, a more pointed sug- 
gestion of the picture might have been 
expected from Miss Farrar, the singing- 
actress. As the singer, however, her 
voice and, at the close of the number, 
her face and posture, well betokened the 
despair and hopeless languor of the 
wanderer. | 
Although the score has since been re- 
vised, the work exhibits the tendency 
of the young Debussy, who while a 
student at the Conservatoire could 
write a composition with such signs 
of the new idiom he was later to de- 
velop, and with it could win the grand 
“Prix de Rome.”’ 
A brilliant reading of the overture to 
the ‘‘Bartered Bride’’ closed the con- 
cert. 


Ce tr a rene ee ee 


nets ee GERALDINE. FARRAR 
It was to the moderns that Mr Fied- “4g 


,-* 
| 


hearsal of the symphony orchestra yes- 


; : : 
| terday afternoon. The program included vy MP H | NY \ LO | | 


ler paid his respects in the public re- 
f 
; 


d’indy’s “‘Symphony No, 2 in B-flat 
rsajor,”’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘Children’s 


Dreams,” from this ‘“characteristic’’ } j 
suite, and the overture to Smetana’s : 
opera, “The Bartered Bride,” for the} Fer Singing and Her Ap- 


orchestral numbers, with Miss Geraldine 


|Farrar as soloist in two airs from ompearance Both Pleasing 


| Gretry and Debussy. 


To -hearers for whom beauty must | 
Spring from some obvious, palpable or. 


to -Audience. 


accustomed source, d‘Indy’s symphony 
“ceases to be cosmos and becomes musi- 
| cal chaos. Upon the ears of those for 
whom musical dissonance is merely >| 


the .jangling togethen.of uncongenial 


ON TOUR SUNDAY 


tones, the work will impose ravages 


which are frequently distressingly | 


grewsome and always are impolite. 


) 


' i, 
It quite depends upon the point of Sylvain Noack, Second Concert | 
view.. lf for no other reason d’Indy's . 
symphony conimends itself by the su- 


i 


} a on | Return. x 
: aft How b+ /90 
Geraldine Farrar, looking much’ the 
sane aS Pocahontas may have looked 
when she charmed the people of. Lon- 
ddii town, chiefly with a wonderful 
fefithered headdress that streamed be- 
hii her’ as she eame smiling, forth, 
2s the star at yesterday’s Symphony 
witinee. Truly for once. those. who 
came to hear her sing remained to 


praise her appearance. The hat, fitting 


snugly around her head and bobbing 
gently behind, was no more daring than 
that sable muff. 

The Getry number, Lucette’s air 
from the comic opera produced in Paris 
in’ 1770,. proved rather flavorless, par- 
tigularly in comparison with the sharp- 
ly. tinted selection from Debussy’s ‘“L’' 
Emfant Prodigue’’ that Miss Farrar 
sang aS a second number. 


Betrays Weak Parts. 


Getry’s music, besides betraying the 


© Master, Mak 


weak parts of Miss Farrar’s vocal ap-|; 


paratus, gave little opportunity. for the 
display of the tempermental qualities 
that distinguish her singing. It is par- 
lor music, and the Melrose prima don- 
n@ did not. undertake to relieve its 
monotone, : 

@hge Debussy number, Azrael’s recita- 
tive and air “‘Time Is no More,” from 
the lyric scene with which the. French 
radical won the Prix de Rome at the 
Paris Conservatory twenty-five years 
ago, wWaS much the more effective. It 
would be a pleasure, judging by this, 
to hear Miss Farrar as Melisande. She 
h@s both, skill and the understanding 
fer the role, 

The audience was left rather cold after 
the Getry piece, but it was moved to 
applaud in something: more than com- 
plimentary fashion after Miss Farrar 
had sung the sad soliloquy of the 
Kastern prodigal. 


“Orchestra Off on Tour Tomorrow. 


The concert opened with a perform- 
ance of the D’Indy symphony in B-flat 
major, which the composer conducted 
When he was here four years ago. The 
novelty was the andante or § fourth 
movement trom Tschaikowsky’s “Suite 
Caracteristique.”’ The movement is 
called Children’s Dreams.”’ It has 


many pleasing effects. Along with the} 


Smetana overture,’ “The  Bartered 
Bride,” it. lent some bright colors to 
a program that was inclined to be dull 
and drab. / 

The orchestra leaves town tomorrow 
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D'Indy’s Second Symphony and Gounéd’; 
Opera for Extremes of French Musi — 
Mr. Goodrich’s New Talents ° as an 


ie 
Oak 
; 


Operatic Conductor—The Opera Orchestra 
in a New Light—Mr. Nivette’s Mephis~ 
topheles for the Other Saving Grace of a 
Rather Tame Performance of “Faust”— 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and Mr. Longy 
at the Symphony Concert : ee 


With d’Indy’s second symphony for thé 
chief piece at the Symphony Concert of 
Friday afternoon, and with Gounod’s 
‘‘Faust’” for the first time at the opera 
house in the’evening, two extremes. of 
French music met in Boston yesterday. 
By common consent the symphony is the 
highest achievement, thus far, of the newer 
French composers, and little by little it 
IS making its way to the understanding and- 


'the appreciation of those that hear it. 
-Twice under Mr. Gericke, twice under 


Mr. d’Indy himself, and now three ‘times 
under Mr. Fiedler, it has been performed 
in Boston, and the repetition of yesterday, 


‘like that of tonight, was due to genuine 


and, as such things go, widespread request, 
“‘Faust,’’ on the other “hand, is one of the 
most familiar of operas, For fifty years it 


‘has held the stage, gone up and down the 


world, and been performed by all sorts and 
conditions of singers from ‘‘idéal casts’’ to 
pupils and amateurs. Yet, well done, it 


'still keeps its vitality, because, like d’Indy’s 


symphony, it is a masterpiece in its 
kind. In none of the new French mus. 
sic has Mr. Fiedler shown such keenness 


)of sympathetic understanding as in this 
(Symphony; his men seconded him to the 


utmost, and the performance yesterday was 
notable for the clothing of the music wita 
the mingled reflection and passion that stif 
in it. It is possible to conceive of “Faust” 


in more animating and illuminating per” 


formance than it received at the opera 
house lats night. The orchestra, indeed, 
has not been ‘heard to such advantage since 
the season began, and Mr. Goodrich con- 
ducted with an albility and security that 
surprised even those who expected most of 
him. Mr. Nivette’s Mephistopheles, too, had 
its distinctions; and the chorus once more 
proved its unusual mettle; but otherwise the 


on its first monthly trip South. Serge performance had a tameness that “aust” 


achmaninoff, who will make: his first | 


appearance here in Jaunary, will b 
ippeara : ary, e the! 
sSaloist in New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 


timore and Hartford. The soloist here! 


the: week after next, when the or 

. xt, ches- 

tra. returns, will be Sylvain Noack, see: 

ond concert master, who will then make 
!his' formal debut here in the Sainte 


— Saens concerto in B minor, No. 3, OD. 61, 
| 


nowadays can ill endure. It ran consel+ 
entiously, but unkindlingly forward. For 
the rest, at the Symphony Concert of #he 
afternoon, Mme. Schumann-Heink sang with 
the ordered power, the beauty of tone, the 
security and the discrimination of style that 
of late have distinguismed her, while for the 
first time in twenty-one years, the audien 
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weized the rare. 


Longy, who. played it, as one of the excep- 
tional virtuosi 6f the orchestra. 


’ 


DINDY AND WAGNER ON 


SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 
ay’ ————Dee ur. 0f 
FRENCHMAN’S SECOND 


SYMPHONY REPEATED | 


| 
| 
Better Performance Than the Com- | 


poser Gave—Mme. Schumann- 


Heink and M. Longy Soloists. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


D’Indy. Second Symphony. (Repeated by Re- 
quest. | oo + 
itseere’ Recit. and Rondo, from ritus. | 
Soloist. Mme. Shumann-Heink. aie 
Handel. Concerto for Oboe, Harpsichord a 


Strings. | 
r Soloist, M. Georges Longy. 


Gounod. Stances de Sapho. / 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


j 
agner. Huldicgungs-marsch. 
by acu quite right to hear D’Indy’s great | 
work again, even though it received va A 
a tepid reception from the audience. t 
igs certainly not music for the “common 
herd.” But if one listens carefully and to 
seme repetitions of the symphony, now 
beauties and many subtleties unfold them- 
selves. But we wish that modern music 
of the advanced type did not require so 
much study and so many hearings to be- 
come effective. And (while we have on the 
wishing-cap) we wish that it might be a 
trifle more brief in delivering its message. 
If this prolixity goes on growing at she 
present rate, the man of the 2lst century 
will have to go to his symphony concert 
at 9 a.m. and take his dinner-pail along 
With him. 


The performance of the work was a | 


superb one, mich better than it received 
' under D’Indy himself. The many appear- 
‘ances of the chief motive were very clear. 
. This motive is suggestive of Wagners 
|“Worm’” in the Trilogy, but it is a worm 
that will not yield to any amount of 
vermifuge, and it comes to the surface 
| over and over again. Major sevenths and 
other weird intervals are introduced with 
‘malice aforethought. Some of the pro- 


sion to applaud Mr. 


in the chief theme of the finale of. the 
Ninth symphony, there is no reason why 
D’Indy should not develop our old nursery 
rhyme or round. 


The finale is brimful of skill and of mas- 
terly counterpoint, and it ends with a rous- 
ing climax, a chorale-like theme, chiefly 
on the brasses. Therefore, the first and 
last movements were at last attractive to 
us. We have got used to our bitters and 
have acquired the D’Indy habit. But we 
still venture timidly to ask, why not make 
the thematic material, which is so finely 
used, beautiful in itself? Beethoven ald, 
and so did Wagner. Again we pay tribute 
to the most masterly interpretation that 
this symphony has ever had in Boston, or 
probably in America. Bravo, Orchestra' 
Bravo, Mr. Fiedler! Bravo (partially, per- 
haps, and with mental reservations), 
D’Indy! 


—_—— 
-—--- 


We thought that the second part of 
programme would bring its reward for 
hard study in the first, but alas, the ae 
ters of D’Indy had destroyed the flay pr oF 
the milk of Mozart. Mme. Schuma _ 
Heink displayed wonderful skill in ne 
management of a ponderous volce a ay 
embellishments of the Rondo, but a ter va 
it seemed like a great artist in the prone | 
school. She sang in Italian. she me 8 
| prolonged ‘‘Missa di Voce” that was a hey 
' unequal. How we longed tor one 
titanic songs like ‘‘Die Allmacht’ 4 oa 
| Gounod’s ‘‘Stances de Sapho _ tl : a 
better chance. Sappho had a good oes, 
for a drive in this, but she oi ie | 
en the green, that is the final hig } ce > 
| was rather thin. Nevertheless, ans ame 
legato effects were nobly sung nor le. 
Schum ann-Heink thoroughly on ne a 
|} many recalls that she received. Her ee. 
Spianato”’ certainly deserved the entnhu 
asm. Sia 
M. Longy is ever and always ing 
artist. He is the peer of any obo¢ ‘ Ngan 
we have ever heard. Handel am “naa : 
both loved the instcument, ald one ge 
wrote six concertos for the ae 
} quires considerable technical know be 9 
| write suecessfully for this inst! anes Roe 
| the player must send his bie yt dn w a 
slowlv and the restrained breathing ee aed 
more taxing to the artist than oe ; avy 
| blowing of a contra-bassoon wee wi ie 
| M. Longy is a master of breath gi ne 
' and his phrasing and shading, ani Re 
| quality of his tone, are things to gO Hp r 
ecaasias over. Then, also, the Geese cnet 
' sedate old melodies had a charm a A ran 
own, a vivid contrast to the rat 
these most brisk and giddy tt tates & ii ea 
which was deliciously sedative. Loree Ri 
sudden changes from minor to cade = 


nr 


to 


for 


the dogs of war. Wag AIC 

age” to King Louis in the heaviest fortis- 
simo and with brass, brass, and brass. The 
despised Mendelssohn certainly wrote phet- 
ter marches than Wagner could ever 
' achieve, as witness the March in ‘“Atha- 
‘lia,’ or that great march to conflict, the 
‘Wedding March,”’ which is worth all the | matical rule. 
marches Wagne~ ever wrote, ineluding that 

dreadful insult to America,—‘‘The Centen- 

nal March.” At the next symphony con- | 

cert Rachmaninoff will be displayed to | 

much better advantage than his piano 

recitals. 
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plicated and correc 


at short | 

diy more 
mseif did | 
years ago. 
skill of the 
from movement 


but Tschaikowsky.-has done 
this thing better in his 5th symphony. The | 


patchy style o 
been quite as 
more definite 


IS MOSTLY FRENCH 
hw 04 
D’INDY, DEBUSSY AND 


GRETRY THE COMPOSERS 


and the finale, 
ner and his ‘* 
fugue of the 
Skill, and there 
but, all in all, 
joyable music, 


Miss Geraldine Farrar at Her Best 


move 


in Recitative and Aria From 


L’Enfant Prodigue.’’ 


end of the y 


By Louis C. Elson. 


Programme. 


D’ Indy--Symphony in B-flat. No 2 Struggling with 
Gretry—Air de Lucette. From ‘‘Sylvain.’’ ; 
Soloist—Miss Geraldine Farrar. 
Tachaikowsky—‘‘Reves d’enfant.’’ 
Debussy—Recit, and Aria from 


or eee “L’ Enfant 
Prodigue. 


Miss Farrar. 


uncomfortable 
ometana—Overture $0 ‘“‘The Sold Bride.’’ 


in his Montmartre scenes. 
and musical sighs of the second movement 


classical and popular music. 


f the third movement has 
well portrayed (and with 
meaning) by Charpentier 
The langours: 


are a long way after Wags 
Tristan and Isolde.” The 
finale exhibits undeniable. 
is a fine climax at the end, 
it can never beconre en- 
and we still believe that 


music was intended to give delight and 
the emotions. 
small minority, recalled Mr. Fiedler at the 
vork, and the excellent playing - 


| and clear reading deserved the tribute, 
Tschaikowsky’ 


scarcely worth the doing. 
sombre Oriental theme on clarinette and 
bassoon (both played excellently), whieh 
seemed to picture a most precocious child 


A persistent, but 


Ss ‘*Reves ad’ Exnfant’’. was. 
It began with a. 


the infinite. There were a 


couple of lullabies, which mitigated the 
brooding of this theme and later, q few 
colicky interruptions. 


was a rather sour sugar-plum and was an 


But altogether it, 


half-way house between 


While we do. 


Let our orchestra be the best in the world | not consider Smetana’s overture to his” 


(Which it is), let the 
bers be of 
things will 
with the 
With the publie at large. Depend upon it, 


instrumental num- | pretty opera to be comparable to his great 
the highest character, and these | national symphonic poems, yet there is a 


- 


be light as air in comparison } Sprightliness and spontaneity in the work - 
appearance of a famous soloist, Bevan charms, Smetana in Bohemian means 
‘cream,’ and in spite. of all the troubles 


it was not to hear D’Indy’s symphony that | 4nd afflictions which came, this cream. 


people stvod out on the Sidewalk from 9} Never turned sour, 


o'clock in the morning. And in this con- | the deeper ones) 
nection it may do good to some of these | fugal theme and 
patient waiters to know that when the | Mozart’s ‘‘Magic 


The strings (especially 
played splendidly in the 
its working out. Only in 
ilute’’ overture do we re-. 


waiting line is about at the main door of | call as sprightly and chattering a fugal. 


the Children’s hospital it is complete; subject. 


The high spirits of the delicious 


those who stand beyond. this have a much | overture are maintained from first +o last, — 
better chance of getting into heaven on/and this overture seemed to us the finest 
their good deeds. than of getting into | instrumental work of the concert. | 


Symphony hall on their quarter-of-a-dollar. | 


———— | 
' 


Yet there were several things besides 


Miss Farrar in the concert of yesterday 
afternoon. 


Symphonic platfo 


Miss Farrar appeared at her best on the 


rm. Her last appearance 


on this stage, in concert, a few weeks ago, 


oh tet 
AS ee 


| gressions are what Iago would have 
| called ‘‘Bitter as Coloquintida.’’ Yet the 
|} movement grows decidedly on nearer ac- 
| quaintance and is undoubtedly a master- 
ae of its kind. 


The reviewer was less convinced by the 
| second movement, which still seemed inco- 
| herent and much too long. But we found: 
‘an old acquaintance in the third movement, 


major (the so-called ‘‘Tierce af he age 
¢ the ear, anc € é 

rere pleasant to an PP 

h dea played with a most artistic reserve, oe 

suggest the older instrument; but gens 

Mr. Dolmetsceh’s harpsichords would fh 


er oor er 


been better still. j 


| Then-Mr. Fielder cried havoc and let s 


Symphony, hut one 


if one wishes to kee 


Cerebrale,”’ which 
lated as music th 


ache.» Musie in this 


“heavenly Maid,’’ 


One may not like D’Indy’s 
requires to) study it 


p abreast of the modern 
vein of composition. 


It is “La Musique 


may be freely trans- 
at gives you a.-head- 


she 


garb is no longer a 


is a sphinx who 


was the best she had made when separated 
from the footlights, but the impression on. 
this occasion went even beyond that, Tt : 
is evident that Miss Farrar will grow yet. 
and she has every chance of rivalling the 
foremost in her field. Her selections were 
in vivid contrast. The old French sch 


of Gretry contrasted admirably with the. 
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what they m 
| hg oe two-thirds to the imagination. | 
‘There were no musical enigmas in the 18th 


and were not per 


. leas- 

eentury. Therefore Gretry's air was p 
ENtiy viaiaale and refreshingly intelligible. 
Miss Iarrar sang this in the most artistic 


i lar ap- 
-manner, making no bid for popu 
plause by over-forcing it, but interpreting 


the number with all the naive archness 


which it demanded. 

Her other Aria was an absolute surprise. 
Here was an unknown Debussy! A De- 
bussy of melody and glow of fervor! A 
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that of the German cities whe 7 

tellectual life of the people has been born | 
and grown up in music, but more tem- | 
perate, and I think more fair-minded. The - 
Symphony audience must of necessity 
contain diverse opinions. There must be 
those whose souls and minds, listening 
together, respond to the wonderful ex- 
pression of fine and almost impersonal 
emotion that often marks the classicab 
composers. There must be those also 


|' who respond more heartily to the newer 


and the newest voices, finding their in- 


from: errr | pt acs Pa Sie rae 9 aa CAs eet ha SOR ¥, 7” ° ; ud ror “de Romie ‘ in ' ae . as Aa ye ey ¥ rat 
‘gion fund contert; and that, “sooner ounod. etal 
later, the beneficence that Boston a ae oe 
ly displays i Sao miht mposer of ‘*Pelleas 
generously displays in other directions Melisa..de.” F ye Pe ia 
will provide for the old age of its splc.. wd Ale é; sey ti 


; 


did body of musicians.” oo SOT CEN ee 
3 _ Famous Prima Donna Sings 


R 


The Boston players attacked and rd | by lout. ; Way a 
quered New York on Thursday. The ifficult Numbers with Re 
fact that New York now has a profusion markable Power, 


of orchestral organizations of its own! Qawh eoms 
in no way detracts from the interest and 


bur | 
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‘in MART society and music lovers were 
Tine ‘At beoutitul orchestration and of | spiration in the unrest of souls strug- 


it ; 3 | gling with those human passions that are 
st meaning, And it suited Miss | 8 
rey pap ena ‘ke rf glove. So that we |at once personal, wonderful, plete 
Te cavnaatly sav that we have never be- | and terrifying. There PPR nse re ‘i 
y dias Sound her so eminently satisfactory, | Music that is almost who ly of the agen 
sii £4 tle upon ‘the concert stage. We the pleasure that is a mingling of oh i 
1S ~* ” a . ty » ’ j ’ re . N 
yr Cae ‘that part.of the seven recalls that Inethe Get el pega pier Levon 
] ad this number were due to the ef- say, often the atmosp i Near oph hot 
followe . initiated to force an en-- between schools, between opinions tha 
forts of the sige 1d . ladlv think also in the Boston audience seems happily re- 
et at ue iL achedins applause was placed by an intelligent and ss cnr ol 
mucn o1 ' | ‘Cat ‘ c AUN Aw : oven o . is erhé S 1e ngz!io- 
gare te to a beautiful work beautifully ing forbearance, cy a p pes gl . Pei te, 
a tribu ny should the ekitiful 98xon sense of justice added to thoroug 
rendered. wie? why elgg hc rae re. German comprehension of music. After | 
D’Indy and the poetic Venuss, | | an experience of many cities it seems to} two dith j 
é tome abt o ‘nstead | pe Pee bee i : difficul ; : 
main unaffected and attract: ve, instead me a noble state of mind for an audi- Tragedy by Max Reger. hadi “eee ; slections held the vast audi- 
of over-ambitious and ugly? Echo an- par ah 190 poece entranced. She was a picture, ag al- 
r . c C j Y di Ie- ‘6 “ . ~ - , wa rS, a auiS i 
gwers (truthfully, if not acousticall, ) “2 But before I came to Boston I was [Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald “i 7% nd as good to look upon as to hear, 
cause they want to outdo Wagner. told that the city was reserved, chilly! NEW YORK Nov jiaThe oe i i even though not allowed to Sing again 
f was even jokingly warned to wear my a ve . ’ wy a day con- jin response to the repeated encores, it 
re of fe 24th season in this city of Was’ a satisfaction just to watch her ag 


| : BE ca 
; | the Boston §; hony hestrs she brit 
Boston Public Is Free From | |I[eteDsien, Srmovony orchestra took sbeceusaed, ine te tne. ade 
» programme consisted of a Mise arcane ue her exit. 
* 7 
Prejudice, Says Max Fiedler 


a new sym- Miss Farrar’s first number was the ai 

, : OT noe q \r , pe E 

phonic prologue to a tragedy by Max f Lucette, “I Know Not Whether My Sis- 
'overcoat at the conductor’s desk. Bul 

fjiast season Mr. Fiedler visited Boston || 7 have found it quite different. ‘There |5 


ter Loves,” from Gretry's “ 
‘ ’ Ss lv ” 
Reger, the air of the Drum Major fromyyber Second Azael’s recitative, "The Jou 
. . _ > ~? ~ = rime | E ; SF a NJ thusiasm 
for the first time as Dr. Muck’s succes- || not the boisterous kind of en _ 
sor at Symphony Hall. He was preceded | that one finds in some other American 


popularity of the Boston Symphony. In out in force again 
fact, the Bostonians are ‘so familiar. gain ‘last night at the 


| Symph 
locally that New Yorkers are prone to- yebAony Concert.’ They eame.trons 


forget that they really do not belong | vas tekeuerte nee Geeta ye neti ee 
here altogether. } ] announcement was first aad eel i 
True to tradition, the Boston Sym- aldine Farrar would be the abtoigt,. ce 
phony did not disappoint. . And Miss Farrar, happy in the realizatior 
Wreryatim * * * ev. 1%, 14O9 of her earliest girlhood dreams, when as 


SYMPHONY IN NEW YORK. 4 mere child she went “rush” to the Sym- 


phony rehearsals and dreamed vaguely of 


the day when she might be the 
Star attrac- 
Orchestra Plays New Prologue to ‘ion, sang as never before, and through the 
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- : ‘ tin 7 +s . 
Ambroise Thomas’ ‘Le Caid,” Brahms’ ous Aairs’” and aria, “O Time That is 
cities—but there is a warmth of wh- 


symphony in D major, the air of the No More’ from the lyrie scene of Debussy's 
by only a modest reputation, as present- | derstanding sympathy and ‘appreciation 


‘The Prodi 9] ~ 9 * - bk 
Devil f Mas te es gal Son. Miss Farrar eertainly 
rare assenets “Griselidis,”’ as a yoice of rare musical quality, which 
day virtuoso conductors go. His audi || that comes from audience to conductor 
ences became acquainted with his fitness || only to be found in the most musically 
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pers Bordes’ — song, ‘‘Dansons late uses with ease and precision’ while 
sigue, and Richard Strauss’ tone poem, Withal sae gives an interpretation to the 
ae Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” a text be yy that is at once 
Manhattan Opera House, OST OF the Th her Inet song: partleulartyy 
| The Reger compositic y loquy of the Eastern prodigal, she san 
fer the position through his performances, || educated cities of Europe. It is a some- whit. imaconea winks on was played throughout with fine much drat 
and they were an unknown quantity to | thing, a sense of friendliness and the re- of tone by the beet and a rich body I Matic instinct. ber On 
him when he arrived. In this week’s 18-| spect of many mén and women to whom and Mr Wadler oon se hi from Boston, fl Me Symphony in B 
eye of the Boston Weekly Review he nar-| music is a living, beautiful thing, that fo wheat aucted, | edt apne his men 
rates his matured impressions of the city | warms my heart, It is no straw fire, The Symphony a Saiiemta | passes in which the Syren 
and his auditors. this feeling for music, but rather 4 eek Aa 7 | tus week is; jabounds. y 
“T have been asked to say something | steady, weil-founded, enduring enthus!- Seabee unusual interest. The symphony: Tschaikowsky’s ‘Children’s Dreams,”’ 
about Boston, not the Boston of the trav- | asm.” | | will be Vincent d’Indy’s in B flat meter | rasan ee played for the first time in Bos- 
eller with its diverse interests, but Boston And, apropos of the coming pension | one of the few symphonies that ure ty Ve! he Bake ee overture to the opera, 
as it seems to the conductor of its noble | fund concertwit is of interest to consider great in form. in expression ia altsifuirig fi given by the ‘opchentta’s the other numbers 
Symphony Orchestra. I was first asked | Mr. Fiedler’s final paragraph: tive and lofty poetic contents ae tithes ae | The Symphony Orchestra is leavi 
how I liked Boston when I had only been “TI think that Boston fully understands) been played’ here since the composer led = to-day for its first monthly trip “Hoare 
here a few days, and of course | could) and appreciates its great orchestra as a it. A movement, “Réves d’Enfant,” from rlAt the next concert, which takes place Sat. 
not answer the question. .But now have whole—but IL. sometimes wonder if it \ 'schaikowski’s second suite will AH hop Sie oar Tae November 20, and Mriday 
been here longer. I have lived and) does not forget the individual musician. | Played for the first time. at these con- at Pac Sn a longa 19, Sylvani Noack, 
thought and walked and known people in| Among so many it is hard to realize that certs, The suite itsélf is littie aloha ! hy Pfeil e409 wolnlss. aha) 
Boston: I have come back to Boston from ( each is essential to the whole, and that although it was successful when first | |Grecian dress, eut yery low i 
other cities, and I have felt again and} each is a living man as well as a single Played. The third suite overshadowed it, | {and trimmed with gold. T 
again the contact of a Boston audience, instrument in a great harmony. I wish eg other orchestral piece wil] be | sleeves. The skirt was of ped, 
the impression that is almost like 41] to ‘see a time when the thought of ad~- emetana’s delightful overture to “The clinging cut. On her head the fair singer 
wireless message from each auditor to]? vancing years shall have no terror for sold. Bride,” | mttvaceeu: india of pearls. The costume 
the conductor of an orchestra, we that any man who gives his life and his eer sap he oral aine Farrar will sing for the | i uc attention and ibiididamamas 
eomes to him from any great gatherins | to making that orchestra one of the mw SE UUme at these concerts. Her airs m2 
of listeners whether in One eity or an- very finest musical organizations in the ae Lucette’s girlish, naive song in! FOR SALE—SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
re aes,” world. I want to feel that no financial iat td S opera “Silvain” and an air, sung Good location, one “season ticket. Address 
“Boston, T think, is one of the best } panic, ‘no adverse conditions whatever sa the Prodigal Son, a tenor, in De- A-G.S., Boston Transcript, cA)St: dls 
eilies in the world for a musician to liv€}¢an keep every seat in Symphony Hail UsSSy Ss cantata which won him the prix | ) 
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Variations; moderato molto 


II. BRIDAL SONG. Intermezzo: Allegretto 


1909-10. 


Scherzo: Allegro moderato scherzando 


IV. IN THE GARDEN. Andante 
Allegro molto 
(First time in Boston) 
Soloist: 


Programme. 


op. 26 


I. WEDDING MARCH. 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA in B minor, 


No. 3, op. 61 
I. Allegro non troppo 


II. Andantino quasi allegretto 
III. Molto moderato e maestoso: Allegro non troppo 


SYMPHONY, E flat major, No. 1, ‘“‘“Rustic Wedding” 


VI. GONCERYT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, AT 8, P.M. 
“RONDO INFINITO,” op. 42 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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Mr. Sylvain Noack, the second concert-master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was born in Rotterdam on August 21, 1881. 
He intended originally to become a pianist, and he devoted the greater 
part of his attention to the pianoforte in ‘Amsterdam until he 
was fourteen years old. In the mean time he was also studying the 
violin. He finally decided to devote himself entirely to the latter 
instrument. His first teacher was André Spoor, concert-master of 
the Amsterdam Orchestra. When Mr. Noack was seventeen years 
old, he entered the Conservatory at Amsterdam, where he studied under 
Elderling, and at the same time he became one of the first violins of 
the Concert Gebouw. ‘Two years later he left the Conservatory, hav- 
ing won the first prize for violin, and in 1903 he was appointed teacher 
of violin in that institution and became second violin of the Conserv- 
atory Quartet. Two years later he went to Rotterdam, where he 
taught and did much work in chamber music, and in September, 1906, 
he became the first concert-master of the City Orchestra in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in which city he also formed a quartet. Here he stayed 
until the fall of 1908, when he was engaged by Dr. Karl Muck to be 
the second concert-master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. As 
a soloist, he made his debut in Amsterdam with the ‘Concert Gebouw 
Orchestra in 1898. In 1905 he travelled as a virtuoso in England and 
Germany with much success. 
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Mr. SYLVAIN Noack, the second concert-master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was born in Rotterdam on August 21, 1881. 
He intended originally to become a pianist, and he devoted the greater 
part of his attention to the pianoforte in Amsterdam until he 
was fourteen years old. In the mean time he was also studying the 
violin. He finally decided to devote himself entirely to the latter 
instrument. His first teacher was André Spoor, concert-master of 
the Amsterdam Orchestra. When Mr. Noack was seventeen years 
old, he entered the Conservatory at Amsterdam, where he studied under 
Flderling, and at the same time he became one of the first violins of 
the Concert Gebouw. ‘Two years later he left the Conservatory, hav- 
ing won the first prize for violin, and in 1903 he was appointed teacher 
of violin in that institution and became second violin of the Conserv- 
atory Quartet. ‘T'wo years later he went to Rotterdam, where he 
taught and did much work in chamber music, and in September, 1906, 
he became the first concert-master of the City Orchestra in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in which city he also formed a quartet. Here he stayed 
until the fall of 1908, when he was engaged by Dr. Karl Muck to be 
the second concert-master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. As 
a soloist, he made his debut in Amsterdam with the Concert Gebouw 


Orchestra in 1898. In 1905 he travelled as a virtuoso in England and 
Germany with much success. , 
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, |Sors ever did, and some of thom are of 
- | prime importance. 
In the list of novelties appear certain 
s th 


work at he announced for last sea- 


Son but was unable to reach. The 
5 1 Hyst of these is the last orchestral 
work of Max Reger, “A Symphonie 
Prologue to a Tragedy,” Op. 108 A 


year ago Reger told Mr. Fiedler that 


he wanted him to have the first per- 

formance of this work in America. _ 
Among names new to Boston audi- 
-€nces are those of Frederic Delius, 

“ Granville-Bantock and Scriabine. 

4 Rachmaninoff, who will be one of the 
most interesting visitors this year, 
SE will be represented by his symhponie 
VERAL NOVELTIES poem “Die Felsen” which he himself 
"is expected to conduct at the concert 

when he will be soloist here. ft 
Works new to Boston by other com- 
Mr. Fiedler has mapped out for theposers include Berlioz’s overture “Rob 
Symphony Orchest , Roy,” the manuscript of which was 
interest{ eT eee of the fies discovered only recently, and “Epilogue 
we n& seasons it has ever hadito a Tragedy,” by Ernst Boehe; El- 
During May and June, after his return gar’s Suite, ‘“‘The Wand of Youth"; 
to Germany, he devoted practically al) noe Fighting by Gat ae . ane “Re 
hi ed “Au moyen a and a duo "The 
S time to Searching out new WOT 8S song of Destiny”; a nuniber of things 
by Sibelius which are unknown to Bos= 
He attended several] of the or-'ton; Strauss’ first symphonic ‘wa | 
chestral festivals there when noveltiés pat of tak vin ae poe nom vin 

Ha , . ox: . 

were perforined and Tread scores by the instruments; and somé new works. by 
Hoses. oan The result is that he is able to American composers to be announ 
er as ney 


for the performance during the comin 
S€ason. 


Comprehensive &-list of -works *. 
new to. Boston. as any of his predece~. 





MILT ee Ch * in entation. Ws- our CRIT LOMA TAC Ss ew 
‘WrerawWaTrnAnt 8 © ie eeanie’ oo excellent was. the rapid pizzicato The finale was the best part 1, for 
¢ | LA, SA EU _., J work on the contra-basses, and the grand it was charming in its melodie well 
ha | climax near the Close, when the whole or- worked-up. Again Mr. Noack played bril- ~ 


Beet ese kis pe pat chestra with the battery (bass-drums, cym- liantly and his high position work and : | | rant “revolt 
<a AT THE SYMPHO pals and triangle) gave a bombastic sum- ‘harmonics were most praiseworthy, He 1848 which gave Germany her constitu 
ane a | ming-up of matters. was recalled three times with much en- ( tion and Parliament, such young leat 5 
Oa | Nd 10.9 The Serenade movement was very dainty, thusiasm. ‘ as Carl Schurz, brought such acquisitions | 
like a playful conversation of a couple of | a for Boston as Louis’ Prang and Carl Hein 
GOLDMARK’S ‘‘RUSTIC | the guests, while the, FURY “i te tr Our Scandinavian composers are tuneful zen and Carl Zerrahn, and the great er 
| | above a drone bass made a Saieht lit even in the midst of their intensity. The {| ™42 music added to our educational re- 
DING’ SINGS ITSELF i trast to it, which Mr. Fiedler brought o Rondo which closed the concert would , sources and cosmopolitan character.and 
WED p well. , | a als have startled the old masters, who always | culture in art. Vy 

‘In the Garden” also ohana : a made this form suave and pleasing. From |} #cter and culture in art, 
logue, but of a much more dstgprigige the very first this was military and b + + 4 


character. In this we gather that the vio- | triumphant, a Tale of a Viking. Military ie "at 
Programme, However, Ends With | loncellos are deeply in love with the vio- effects and military scoring were promi- The dear old Music Hall, one of the . 


lins. Mr. Fiedler chaperoned the two very nent, and a March theme entered almost most perfect and beautiful auditoriume/ 


inding’s *' nito’’; So || discreetly. at once. Piccolo yells and screams of music in the world in its day, and the 
Sinding s ‘‘Rondo Infi ’ The Finale is musically ad hipigh Bye Becker noite werk Gieiadia: Sea ate a awe Boston Theatre, one of the ‘sakes partoun™ 
: ment. Possibly this pictures Beare 5 tumult there was a distinct and intelligible operas of the world, the great organ of 

All Tastes Are Satisfied. feast. If it-was not frugal it was at least melody. A couple of sweet themes gave || ‘® Music Hall, the Germania Band and 


fugal—in its beginning. Its opening coun: contrast to this ‘‘Berserker rage,’ and in the Mendelssohn Quintet, and the Hare | 
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By Louis C. Elson. terpoint was excellently res. oi: work these the horn had some delicate work to |j V@rd Musical Association, with its sym- 
strings deserve much credit fo do and did it finely. ' phony orchestra and Symphony concerts, 


‘ ma ¢ Pie ne audience ; : ‘ 

orn eamennreaenam A fine climax was made serge vas and its Perhaps the name “Rondo” came from , Were all added in rapid succession during - 
Goldmark. ‘Rustic Wedding’? Symphony. testified its delight at the work ana Us the constant reiteration of a single figure, the early years of the last half of the 
St. Saens. Violin Concerto, No. 3, performance by very spontancous ; os 


Soloist, Mr. Sylvain Noack. patra stoi ib Sik Oe ety ge wr tag It was of Aube, century, The present Boston 
Christian Sinding. ‘‘Rondo Infinito.”’ *R ninetaln in his “Conversation in Mu- Our Re es—b-lat, : gs, s-Hat—the capitals /\ nt aba Orchestra is almost as much 
One cannot tell by the trunk of an ele- | sic i) aaa that he considers Symphony a de poate ps Maggy i x figure was | ee nouveau” as the Boston Opera, tak- 
phant what his tail will be like. One can- | much higher form than opera. While not eas Cortiien we ae a rn Sinding’s +. Se into view the long and logical evolu- 
not tell by the beginning of a concert just | wholly agreeing with this dictum in all § Found too samnmal t 7 ne 8 will be tion of Boston nusical institutions. The’ 
how matters are going to end. At first this | pel pa we must admit that there ic a deep- hoa tied bia heh } : bib the suffrages of , Process 1s practically a century long in | 
concert roared as gently as a sucking dove, | |" \y..cure in aven such a simple sym- J rn a aea oy pore diols ig oan boston’s musical history. Our classie mu- 
but it ended in the most modern vein of shony as this, than in many a more ame jos ht a eh "Sieg he wring at this re- sical chronicles cover three or four gen- 
vehemence. pitious operatic display of vocal tides S14 = When Mr. Fiedler came u na petit cog crations; our musical culture ought to be 

Theorists have disputed as to whether In this the personal element is obliterated, § say Aelihecatala: om ; 4 za 1€ stage ay ingrained throughout our population 
Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic Wedding’”’ is a Suite in the other it reigns supreme. her hati!!! “That ore AanOG~-LOOK off ag And yet the cynical questionink) oe ae + 
or a Symphony. We suggest a compromise | omit arty Thi no men fainted at this genuineness of o1 ahhy 9 ia e 

‘ CYS 4: xpected action is due to the fact that - Our love and knowledge 

“4 moore i ae tapas n the Sylvain Noack is second concert-meister few males were sitting near her » 0' Music keeps cropping up. The lavish 
certainly 1S. Vas Jus eens ; ¢ filled for a time Oi Gaur = money outlays at auction sales of dee 
an operatic season, to come to a | of our orchestra, & place get come ' sd s of seats 

Se hohy whone themes sing themselves. | by that excellent Pee! Or tied We | Ti , gy Retrce and piisdeh lag are charged: 
Goldmark hasn’t a new theory, or a puzzle- OR He is ee a eruinnien of good Le Listener + oe mai. Pan admitted thet iin 
iti an unresolved dissonance, | his preaecessor, Hi, Naten oANMALO Pe a i aie. plana . fi hat imitation is 
lat cdi aireobeny. The “programme” | rank, and his surety is delightful to list It has always been a tien diner the sincerest flattery; and if social: 


f rhich Mr tfon in 
gt , . onderful bowing which Miro | : ilvaite Pos ery 
or story of ae egg ce Rigged oe uae beoetty exhibited in Boston, | Boston how much the audiences at Aris it necessary to pretend, at 
not leave one in doub g | 
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c things phony concerts and a 2 “a: Waa liar least, to the Boston musical piety, it is 
as Strauss’s ‘‘Monsieur, Madame et Bebe” one comes to ig apnsccta playing listened to the musie yottaet, Bngertshetaten te. | PrOoe that a high musical connoisseur- 
sometimes do in his domesticated sym- ne mat in the shade for the understood of it all when they did No sae, 1B MOYSRAT Kee ae among the. stand- 
phony. The gentleman loved the lady, they j is re weak gettin aside all comparisons, doubt the average musical taste and hee ards to be lived up to by all who would 
married, and they lived happily ever or Aggro age work * the St, Saens’ CoON- 7 | telligence are as high in Boston as in any | ve considered 02 Beston society, 
nese. eee sant wan most effective eet re vet ph ag the New World at least. mately ol, 

: rk itself is not of ayaery SE" “he popularization of the best classic: Whether it be genui : "ate 
a yeahs Pre aae wae toca ae oan ‘ar beak has, as Raff ait on xe) music had been going on long Reinvest d fectation, there had be nd. doennle mi 
EL, itrebhnere.’* and in the gentle | the fatal gift of ggg A — hh ree s frat: Italien opera. troupe janded’ on ‘our | autiful atittode Ke Ane Boston’. atte 
tunes of this innocent prattler we forgot | certos by the baal ° Hugo Wolf did) i ern and rock-bound coast’’—coming | musical rites and functions vouched for 
Richard Strauss and Reger and all the | walt (as psa oy Racer him. This kind of ten, not from Europe but from Havana? !" the right circles. Our inborn, inherite’ 
gigantic ones of the present. The sym- until the nf gue ier Rye =i drawbacks. prs pve South American civilization. The ed habit as to conduct in publie places,” 
phony was tonal relaxation pure and arg fe geese 8 for éxarmple, sald : es aha lands were in the eigh- ; °f restraint and dignity in expression of. 
simple. | ate estes novel than “How do you kes 1 century and earlier nineteenth, delight, which they call “cold,” must be « 
One must remember that this symphony | pre “Cle to see you!” “Fine weather a hg further advanced in artistic ad- Messi to into due account. It is racial. 
does not deal with Peasants, it is not a | ‘en’t it?” “Goodbye,” ‘Very fine weather, bs Svydnded in music and painting and ( Northern, Puritanical, if you like. “We | 
“Bauern-Hochzelt,” but a Wedding in the | “Goodbye,” “Oh, Goodbye.” It sald 8)" architecture, inherited directly from the Should be justly Mable to the charge of 
Country, Its beginning with a simple = pve more often than this, but the above’ | Latin races, than the English colonies #ffectation were we to go into those un-> 
march theme, and variations which are | will give our idea. ‘Hyted or North America. Our English tradi- Teserved demonstrations of enthusiasm 
not so simple, was made very effective in | The second movement was but ver lions had handed down to us the oratorio; Which the Southern nationalities habit~ 
a certain way. Such Variations sisal ‘| Mendelssohn, but Mr. Noack played fe end our ancient Handel and Haydn So- - U#lly indulge themselves in at the opera’. 
Re Ose Seas DET Wee one Neg so beautifully that it won great BOP ial clety became a hundred years ago thie pr Over concert virtuosi. At the same 
Teer the worse, vieling, Oe enouaee. trom and his vats Sete Gots at the ond of pubiio 1 educator of both performers ana ,‘!me, it must be admitted that the ay i 
| ’ - || ly fine were his harmon ; er Ublic in the great classics in tha re ~ Dearances are now and t} | tet 

bones, bassoons, flutes, clarinev ses, eet this movement. But this part was ® Very soon after the Italians at the prvi "One sometimes suspects a. Beetham 


h exhibiting its ad sweet By : 
ets, and oboes, file by, eac all, badly placed, for we had h why cha Atheneum had planted in our well- PHONY audience of not having understo¢ 
Prepared musical soil the seeds of know)]- ®t @ll. In the Symphony rehearsal. last | 


‘specialty in its own variation. All gave a caon enamine am ark’s work. 
| week, for instance, there was a flagra} 
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svival of Goldmark’s “Rustic Sym- 


s 
‘ 
- 
. 


Mr. Fiedler 
ut into it the extremest care and devo- 


Mion: using his matchless band to bring 
to light everything of both its form and 


w 


in ornament, its mu- 


‘sical style, all eminently of its period. 


It must have been hence most interesting 
to all broadly intelligent students of 
music and true lovers of the divine art. 


+ + + 


There were two ways of receiving such 
a piece—either with frank delight or 
with superior contempt; either way the 
‘auditor should have been, if not on the 
broad grin, at least tremendously and ob- 
viously interested and eager to watch its 
unfolding, to its old friends, at least, like 


a gorgeous flower, or rather like a whole 
ith orchids ga- 


be seen there. . 
examples of uninspired, mathematical 


“development’’ of musical phrases, or 
any of the bitterly ugly, capriciously in- 
coherent and insolently subjective va- 
garies of the esoteric decadents, pervert- 
ing music to the unwholesome, the un- 
couth and the unspeakable in tone-sug- 
gestion they could not have looked worse 
“bored. Was it that the old Goldmark 
masterpiece was S580 obviously and ex- 
quisitely beautiful and charming, that 
“they felt it must be sinful and weak to 
‘enjoy it? Were they setting their faces 
against it as in duty bound because it 
was so pretty and they were having such 


a good time? 
+ + + 


It certainly looked like that to one 
-Listener; they set their faces, at all 
events; and he took the liberty of laugh- 
“ing aloud and becoming demonstrative In 


other ways entirely foreign to his nature, 


‘an order to register then and there his 
| there re- 


directions the 
face and well-bred hush 
ill-taught musical 
taste chuckling over sweetmeats in a 
In spite of 
‘fall the persuading and convincing tech- 
: the appealing 
“Rustic 
melody 


‘and all the Offenbachian gayety, Boston 


However, 


‘protest and dissent. 
in all 


mained pervasive 
stony Symphony 
-ealculated to crush an 


| and all 
‘charms and elegances of the 


‘elassical Symphony concert. 
oe all the Sechubertian 


‘nical excellences, 


opreserved her grim attention to duty, t 
“study and to culture. It was the sam 


oa 


iii ‘y a 5 nm zp: a ba ie ’ wi Ly ere 3 mF oe Y "3 by | ib? a 
jadies, to recognize the interes hundred of the audience. 


whether 


‘Yook on the faces that the Listener re- 
‘called as having’seen at the performance 


Another social” 
phenomenon may be witnessed at a 
matinée of opera. The Greater Boston. 
matrons and young persons do not ap- 
prove of the moral attitudes of the dra- 
matis persone in the blopdy dramas of “‘T 
Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” of 
course; still less can they let themselves 
so with those personages’ declamatory 
passion; they must have the music, for it 
has become classic; but they draw the 
line at the passions of the play; they 
preserve carefully their detachment and 
their dignity. But it is rather trying for 
the artists—to the “foreign’’ manner born 
it leads to that natural query 
the New England manner is 
constitutionally consonant with the 
praise or love of art? 


NOACK MAKES HIS 
DEBUT AS SOLOIS 


Second Concert Meister of Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Saint- 
Saens Concerto. 


- 
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mol wees % 
| Syivain Noack, second concert-mastet | 
O#chestra, made his debut 


| ef the Symphony slogan 
| as a soloist at the Symphony age napiaage 
minor, 


| might in Saint-Saen’s cuncerto in B 
No. 3, in the initial rendition of this se- 
lection. Mr. Noack pays with unusual 
@iegance and grace, the most. distinctive 
quality being his exquisite fineness of style. 
But while wonderfully sweet and pure, 

, the very fraguity which places him i0 

‘such a high rank leaves something to be 
desired in #%e more impetuous and im- 
perious passages, 

' §$Golamark’s “Rustic Wedding” was 
| @ymphony and its féstive music filled w 

j 


the 


It is the fourth movement with its nup 
the great discourse of the 
“Serenade’ movement is light . 
followed by the “Bridai Song, 
with its deeper sentiment, coming 6? \ 
the brilliant climax. From first to ast, 
the least impressionable auditor can eh 
and imagine and find a personal para 
ef emotions with the melody. | a 

Sinding’s “Rondo  Infinito, with 
tempestuous Northern sonority, wa» 
concluding number. As directed by *© 
© ductor Fiedler it was vigorously €XPp?*' 
e give of the wildness and ferocity 0} 
times, with its vivid dramatics, its 
isk tedium and its glamour of legend 
romance. 


tains 
The 
dainty, 


and 


of “Parsifal’ without actors or scenery 


ith | 


| > received. | 
martial airs was enthusiastically rec tial 


ectascies and sweet sentiments 1 egg neo 
pesws | 
and | 
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NUPTIAL GOLDMARK AND A 
VIOLINIST \ 
re ont Ad 


7 | 


VTA», Lo .0 
“The Rustic Wedding’ Revived After 
Many Years at the Symphony Concerts 
——-Mr. Noack Appears as a Poised and 
Polished Violinist—A New Piece by 
Sinding and with #fuamiliar Traits— 
Mischance Gives “Aida” Two Tenors at 
the Opera—The Conservatory Orchestia 
Begins a New Series of Concerts—Rabaud 
for Another:New French Composer 


There is no need to hold a brief for Gold- 
mark’s ‘“‘Rustic Wedding’’ Symphony, 
hold on the symphonic form may be 
feeblest, but if its melodious reveries 
not instantly commend it to popularity, its 
mere subject matter would. <As it came 
back to awaken the resonance of Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon, after a _ silence 
Of several seasons, it had its welcome in 
prompt and prolonged applause. [t had, 
indeed, after the nuptial ecstacies of the 
fourth movement, that most flattering of 
all welcomes—the instant’s hush that 
cedes the rattle of hands. For more solid 
fare came Saint-Saéns’s violin concerto No. 
3, in B-mnior, played by Mr. Sylvain Noack, 
the second concert-master of the orchestra, 
for his début as soloist, with an 
and grace of style which suited well to 
Saint-Saéns’s polished phrases. For a 
conclusion, the North had a season of tem- 
pestuous chant in Sindine’s ‘‘Rondo infini- 
to’” coming to its first performance in Bos- 
ton, 

Long as Goldmark’s epithalamium is, and 
Various as are episodes, when heard | 
complete it is not hard to understand whvy | 
the. fourth movement, “In the Garden,’’ is 
SO Often isolated on orchestral programmes, 
In it and particularly in its middle 
tion, the composer uttered most of 
What he had to say. The variations of the 
first movement are full of feature; they 
may half be conceived as fiying sketches 
Of many of the Shy beauties and rough, 
humble folk who walk in the wedding pro- 
Cess10on of its theme. The quirks and 
changes, of rhythm and harmonic treat- 
ment of the subject could be sometning 
even more intimately pictorial, perhaps a 
dozen little miniature family portraits, all 
showing, like the theme, some distinguish- 
ing trait of kindred physiognomy. Yet the 
stuff of the symphony is not in this. The 
‘Bridal Song,’ again Is full of gaiety and 
tenderness; it is brightly attuned to the 
nuptials, yet the kernel of the matter is not 
here, nor yet is it in the Serenade, though | 
that section boasts a theme with an odd | 


turn which, for its hint of the union of | 
Le 


pre- 


elegance 


its 


sec- 
has 


i 


its | 
the | 


| 
| 


did | 


| 
| 


| elegant 
| a nd 


nn Fiera Neat lamas tn cade <i 
“ritual itself for a definition of the te 
tie, with its dual relation of the A 
the spirit. mus 
and pathology, Christian ‘awe of the amné 
riage sacrament, and ese 
Thus the third movement; but the gi 


discourse is reserved for the fourth. 


. — 

tae , . 
’ ¥ 

a) 


| rest of the work may lack structure; _ fe 


i. 


So deft and { 


. 
* 


here it has been achieved. 

definite is it that it might 
resented by diagram. Here 
discrimination 
melodies. 


whisper of the opening. 


measures, and their repetition at the close 
of the movement. There is plentiful pas- 
s$i0n in its discourse midway. i 
to last, therefore, there is every opportunity 
for i= 
ative auditor to read into its 

every private mood of which he is 
Is it any wonder that the 
phony’ is popular? : 
There was genial warmth, and withal a 
kindly humanism in Mr. Fiedler’s reading 
Of its score, 


measures 
‘Rustic Syme 


of thing.’’ 


priest might have united a 
pair, genially tolerant of 
personally he may not covet. It may be said 
in passing, however, that Goldmark’s pair 
are endowed with much finer feeling than 
we are wont to suppose of rusties. . 
Sumably they are rustics with a dash of 
academic flavor, or a couple who have fled 
the town to celebrate their union in the 
country. : 


well-favored 


| Mr. Noack played Saint-Saéns's concerto 
in a manner to call down upon him the 


| benedictions of a Parisian audience; it called 


down the energetic applause of an assem- 
blage of Americans. His playing was supple, 
and sure of poise; it apprehended 
rendered the composer's dominating’ 
sense of form; it rounded his periods, and | 


polished his phrases to that Srace of dic- | 


tion so prized by the French in any of thetr | 
arts. If Mr. Noack’s tone is never heavy,” 
it is rarely otherwise than clear, and it. 
articulates the passages of technical diffi= 

Culty with as smooth a tongue ag its olly: | 
legato. There was a certain reticence . in 
the playing, even fn Saint-Saéns’s raptur- 

ous flourishes of the finale. It was the 

reserve of the artist who has noticed how. 
raptures destroy the proportions. In a per- | 
formance of such ‘perfect finish and high . 
polish it was the more surprising that the | 
flageolet tones at the conclusion of the 
slow movement sounded‘a bit husky. The | 
rest of Mr. Noack’s playing left an impress, 


‘sion of refined and subtle, if somewhat econ 
‘scious, artistry. m 
certo was a judicious choice. 
Stylist playing another. ? 


Saint-Saéns’s B-minor con- 
It was one, 
: Ba 3, 


. ‘* 
os) Gee 
% : ; 


Sinding’s music to Holger Drachmann’s 


ballad of the Norse fighter ig quite as enig 


From. first 


. Conductors have been known 
who held themselves aloof from ‘“‘this’ sort. 
Mr. Fiedler enunciated its ardors 
as a sympathetic but rather scholarly rural. 


a state which 


Prez | 


Both are in the musi¢er si; ion 


. “Ae ae A 
pagan joy in its waite 
iy ee ry 


Plainly be re ae 
: also, is a finer 
in the apportioning of the’ 
The structure builds itself from 
hush to intensity, ‘and drops again to the. 
w : There is measure. 
eSS romance and tenderness in the opening 


the least imaginative, the least rumin-» 
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fa cas the werses. But it Is vigorously” 
“expressive of the wildness and ferocity ‘of 
“the legend and the times. From ‘first 
last, its quality is uneven, its beginning 
“vividly dramatic—clashes steel, hammers 
| surf, rocks the Scandinavian forest pines 
“im the shock of tempest, blares, rages, 
guffaws and broils like the wild breed ot 
the North. Again, the counterpoint of ate 
monkish episode lapses into tedium. fe 
recurring subject matter of the first par 
‘vestores its glamor of legend and romance, 
eausing it to stride in even wilder and sae 
grotesque heroics. At its close, too, oe 
score is adroit in coloring. Sinding nee 
taught his orchestra to shout in ene y 
contrasted voices: bas pitched his pani? 18 
ments to a thrilling pagan tumult. “na 
rhythm ef its opening moves to a bal : . 
measure, and the same metre recurs at the 
close. One may not with certainty . pre 
tend to full comprehension of Drachmann : 
‘eird verses. Sinding’s fiercely emultnnt 
orchestra is hardly more lucid as & jn ah 
tive; but pictorially it opens rugged ¥ en 
upon mountain and fiord. And its crasnes 


r:1.,2 a an : ae S nattle. 
shock of Vikings In joyous 
sound the bate 
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Goldmark’s ‘Rustic Wedding 


; Joefethe numbers Myr. Fiedler and 
the orchestra were stormily applauded. 
' Mr Noack played Saint-Saens’ con» 
certo inga masterly fashion. His tone | 
is not so large as some who have been’ 
heard in this. concerto, but it is re-, 
markably pure, sweet and true, and, 
{ the technique he showed last evening. 
i was perfect, both as regards the posi- | 
| tions and the bowing. The tones are | 
as round and clear at the top of the | 
B string as lower down, and in stac- 
cato as in legato. 
The first. movement showed the vigor 
{ and crispness of his style, and this was 
| further illustrated in the last movement, 
‘which was played with great dash and 
brilliance. It was a pleasure to watch 
Mr. Noack. He has no mannerisms, and | 
his modest, unaffected, business like per- | 
formance was most satisfactory. The) 
Siclllano was, perhaps, a _ shade too 
' matter-of-fact, but it is far better so 
ithan over-sentimental. 
| The ‘‘Rondo Infinito’ of Sinding was 
ithe only work on the program new to 
Boston. It is a stormy, noisy composi- 
‘tion. with march-like rhythms and 
(dash. There is but little melody. <A 
| short episode for. strings is the only 


breathing space given to audience or) 


orchestra. As a showy end to a pro- 
gram it has its function, but anywhere 
else on a program it would prove hard 
and bare, 


NOAGK THE SOLOIST. 


! 


” | Symphony Orchestra in 


and Violin Concerto by Mr. | Boston Again. 
Noack Are the Features of the | 


Entertaining Program. 


The Symphony orenestra gave the 
gixth event of the season last evening in My 
Mr. Fiedler conducted. | 


Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 


<<" shon i : ° “ “eo rogram yes 
Goldmark....-- eee Wedding, sya Fiinor turned with a agaairgeor de 
Spit rneens,... Vor © Rondo Infinito} terday afternoon of altose 


ioe! able music for those who priv 


Sinding. ; aegis 
For those who enjoy charming me 


» ; € 3j unm 
dies. varied instrumentation and the oc-| their ears to music not 


Sindine’s “Rondo Infinite” Given 
First Production Here, 


es 


Nn Teo 


Mr Fiedler and his Symphony me 


’ Pet I 
casional pompousness of Goldmark §) euphony. 


stvle, this symphony, or suite, as 


9 h 
might better be called, is ever fresh oe tic Weddirrg symphony, ag 
pleasing. The variations of the 1 sas form makes flagrant devia stacey 
movement are scored for the various - tablished pattern of the up a SGN 
the symphony. Followed Sylvan ; A | 
9 regular!y | 
in | 


sections of the orchestra in turn and 


row ; the 
‘ e“nlit to know which is 
would be ditt) Fiedler 4 with Prof Hess, 
the alle- shares the first desk wi 3 ‘nor No. 3 
amma - ; . ; m AN\We 
ion) the au- »aint-Saens coneerto in plot: 


most interesting. Had Mr. 
paused 4 moment longer afte 
gro pesante (seventh variat 
dience would have applauded. 


* + eS + nade” | 
The ‘Bridal Song’ and serene | 


were 


: _called “Rus- 
it! wirst came Goldmark’s so-called i 
from the | 
of | 


it 


the soloist of the week, wh 


Sinding’s ‘‘Rondo Infinito’’ of 


sweetness, The “Garden’’ scene and the vram, 


last movement were, 28 


usual, the most’ Goldmark’s symphony, or gn ln 
interesting to the audience, and at the) oy “suite,” is festive music 0 


: ‘n jaunt 
After their fortnight’s southern ja! i 


agree 
k up 
indful of 


cent sonority was then heard ct Rt 
Ay ; . ; 1e , 
given with great delicacy and first time in Boston and closed t 


>. 
nN 


workmanship betokens simplicity 


taste. The work abounds in that wide 
variety of contrast in mood, color, 
tempo, rhythm and dynamics out oat 
which the versatility of Mr Fiedler and 
ihe orchestra can shape a reading rich- 
ly picturesque. 

The piquant theme of the wedding 
march was given out by the ’cellos 
and double basses with a precision, a 
delicacy and an adept finesse which 
quite belied their ponderousness. The 
12 variations which redress and recolor 
this theme went with refreshing spon- 
taneity and contrast. 

The satisfying beauty which was to 
be had from simple means was to be 
remarked. ‘‘The Bridal Song’’ and the 
“Serenade” dealt with modest and un- 
tortured melody. and possessed much 
charm. 

That Goldmark should have named 


eatit orating tang. “northern ” forests: ana» 
Tis often as stip rbly 8, and) 


ly picturesque as 
} glorious colors Be e Ssaue @ 
which bear them. 


It is, forsooth, an admittable fact that. 
music which rings with the joy at Mae 


| is now and then good to hear. 


NOAGK IN DEBUT 
AT THE SYMPHONY 


fe f 


7Orchestra, Back From Tour, 


° > . 
the fourth movement “In the Garden” - =i Draws Season S Big- 


is an argument against the peasant 
and his bride figuring as the imaginary 
centerpiece of the story. The garden 
1S scarcely within the peasant’s estate. 
It is more indicative of the _ rustic 
pleasures of the well-to-do. There is 
noticeably wanting in the work any 
' touch either in kindly verity or piquant 


gest Audience. 


—_— 


. LV, BO» 1} Cr a 
“Back from the most successful tour 


in its history, the Symphony Orchestra 
/ burlesque of countryfied mannerism, or V r are rf 


'of bucolic unsophistication. There is 
no coarse clowning or rude merry- 
making. The unfailing impression 


drew to the matinee yesterday one of 
the biggest audiences of the season. 


is- »The principal i 
one of noble, picturesque or tender " Dat attr actOne. te ae 


beauty, and of those within whom glad- 
ness, good fellowship and the charm of, 
sightly environment would inspire it. 

Mr Noack cultivates the fineness, the 
elegance, the nicety, almost to fastidi- 
_ousness, of violin playing. His tone is 
| of exquisite purity and inherent sweet- 
ness. It appears to be spun of Silk y 
and not produced by a bow. This fra- 
sility of texture in his style, however, 
leaves something to be desired upon 
the bravura side. Comparisons are rep- 
rehensible, yet for the sake of the case 
in point, recall the heroic abandon 
with which Mr Elman, at his last re- 
cital here, played the imperious notes 
upon the G string with which the violin 
plunges impetuously into the surge of : 
tone immediately upon the heels of the 
orchestra. Here at the outset, one 
might have wished that Mr Noack’s 
bowing were more authoritative. 

In shaping the contour of his phrases. 
however, particularly in the andantino ° 
of the beautiful Sicilian theme. this 
artist evidenced a graceful and finished 
stvle. The fleet figures of the final 
movement had clear intonation. i 
cisiveness and no little snirit. War- 
monics are granted to mortal violinists 
only by the gift of the gods. The 
treacherous passage in arpeggios ves-: 
terday afternoon evidently lacked the 
special dispensation. 

Sinding’s work reveals a sturdy, at 
times a thrilling, vigor which has not | 
been achieved by any of his country- 
men. The composer was born at Konz- 
berg. Norway. and studied at Leipsig. 
Munich, and Berlin. He is a talented 
pianist. This is his most pretentious 
orchestral work. 

The Rondo is laid out on a large scale. 
It abounds with movement, color and 
life. The voices of the orchestra surge f 
[Bede ip periods of excessive striking 

rhythms, bulwarked and reenforced at - 

Climatic points by brasses and percus- 


id 


a ee eg ee 


meee ee a 


soloist—though not a new acquaintance 
in the person of Sylvain iNoack, sec- 
ond concert-master of the banner band, 
and a new orchestral piece, Christian 
Sinding’s ‘Rondo Infinito.” 


Small and Agreeable. 


“Mr. Noack is small and agreeable. 
So is his tone. In fact, his tone is so| 
soft, so shrinking soft, that it could! 


not be caught in all parts of the hall. 
Hiis style has _ surety, suppleness, 
smoothness. The modest, fastidious ap- 
pearance of the soloist himself gave the 
right cue for the entire performance. 
-here were caressing tones; tones that’ 
cooed like doves; dreamy tones, feathery | 
tones falling like snow. In a miniature! 
form, the effect was charming. But of| 
dramatic instinct there was barely a/| 
suggestion. 

‘Mr. Noack chose for his debut the 
sécond Saint-Saens concerto, in B minor. | 
In the first movement there was no) 
particular impression. The melody in’ 
the second movement was played x= 
quisitely, delicately. Here the _ soloist’ 
was most effective, and after the move- 
ment there was warm applause. The 
“spring-sun smiles’’ conjured up were’ 
never in any danger of bursting into! 
héarty laughs. After the performance | 
the audience applauded vigorously, re- 
calling Mr. Noack several times. i 


vig Samaroff Next Week. 


the contrast to this linked sweetness | 
long drawn out came in the crashing 
elimaxes of the orchestral novelty, the) 


“Rondo Infinito,’’ with suggestions that 
might be traced to the Stadium when, 


-the Yale Greeks meet. the Harvard | 


Sion generously but eloquently used. | Greeks. The same “berserker rage’’ | 


The fugue at the close is devel | 
masteriv fashion. oped in 


pictured so vividly by the Norwegian 
composer will be transferred today to 


The work is redolent with the invig. | the #ridiron to make a holiday for 40,- 


‘ . and fF be ha h northern pai 4 
directness of method and elegance of } *° seen from the mountain tops. 
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SURAT. “Ad 12805 Pr ) and 
tre’ Sinding rondo ‘t- 
line in its extremity. 


“Pwe concerto began with @ delightful 


nerformance of Goldmark’s %: 


Wedding” symphony. It was, for an ex- 


seantion, a pragram of the works of liv- 


n omposers. 
Next wreek Olga Samaroff will be the 
oioist, playing the Rubinstein piano 
<dncerto in D minor, and the orchestral 
évelty will be Frederick Delius 
te Song of a wureat City, 
Meyart symphony and the overture to 
fagner’s ‘Rienzi’ will complete the 
ram. 
| I ain 


a 


Tomorrow evening, in Symphony Hall, 


comes the first of the season's concerts in 


aid of the Pension Fund of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. The programme for | 


‘the oceasion shows several happy choices, 
‘Mr. Hess is to play Mendelssohn’s violin 
‘concerto, which should display his artistry 
dn its most pleasing vein; Mme. Olga Sa‘ma- 
‘roff has elected Sehumann’'s epic Concerto 
for pianoforte in A-minor, which is, in its 
own kind, similarly suited to her style and 
range of expression. Two excerpts from 
4pie Walktire,’’ both old favorites of the 
“concert hall, the ‘‘Ride’’ and Wotan’s Fare- 
“well and the Magic Fire Scene, conclude 
the programme, and for opening number 
“comes Goldmark’s overture, “In the 
“Spring.’’ 

; Quite apart from the attractiveness of 
the programme the concert merits interest 
-for the excellent purpose of the series. ‘The 
‘pension fund of the orchestra recognizes 
one of the dilemmas that beset the Ives 
of artists. ‘‘Art is long.” sghs Goethe, 
“and generally underpaid,’ adds an honest 
-manager, At present, no less than four- 
teen former members of the orchestra, who 
have, in their day, added to the enioyment 


‘of thousands their share of the sympho- | 


“nies, are drawing pensions, and in most of 


“these cases this item of support is most | 


necessary to their maintenance. The pen- 
gion fund must depend chiefly for its re- 
“gources on the receipts of its yearly 
concerts, for, while each member of the 
‘erchestra pays annual dues to the fund, 
“the proceeds from the concerts must be 
ample if they are to maintain the principal 
‘in a healthy state of growth. Within the 


A @rganization of the Symphony Orchestra 


-is provided a means for caring for its 
thus for an- 


¥ a 
f i 


“has been converted into a pleasure. Sun- 
his lay night's eoncert should be played to a 
ge audience. 


—— nn 


y Orchestra, after an inci- 
dental eoncert in Hartford on Monday, re- 
‘eurtied to Boston yesterday after the first of 


its monthly visits to New York and other 
cities to the southward. In New York, in par. | 


ticular, the orchestra was warmly received 


| 


alike by its audiences, which were more. 


numerous than ever and of exceptional 


j 
| 
| 


quality, and by the reviewers who were | 
quick to discover the new qualities in Mr, | 
Fiedler by which he has become a more | 
refined, sensitive and discerning conductor | 
and by wriich he is now maintaining and 
enhancing the excellence of the band. | 
The Times, for example, says: “The Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra has rarely played | 


better, with more brilliancy, delicacy, rich- 
ness and variety of color, more transparent 
clarity, more perfect suppleness under the 
hand of its conductor, than it did yesterday 
afternoon at its second concert in Carnegie 
Hall. To hear such playing was a trans- 


' porting delight. Mr. Fiedler has earned the 


gratitude of everybody who appreciates | 


such a performance for demonstrating, at 
the beginning of his second season with 
this extraordinary organization, that he has 
kept it to its highest level of efficiency; and 
there is none higher anywhere in the world 
—perhaps even none other so high.” 

In the course of the winter, Brahms's 
double concerto for violin, violoncello and 


orchestra will be revived at the Symphony | 
Concerts, with Mr. Hess and Mr. Schroeder | 


to play the solo parts. /\" 


On the programme of the seventh Sym 
phony concert for Friday afternoon, N 
°6. and Saturday evening, Nov. 27, stand 
one of the important novelties of the seas 
—Frederick Delius’s ‘‘Paris.’’ Mr. Fiedler § 
baton will conduct its first performance: in 
America. Delius is in a sense claimed | 
two countries. By parentage he is Gt 
man. By nativity he is English. It 
not until he was well into his twenties th: 
he went into music seriously. Flis first 
portant public recognition followed @ 
cert of his works given in Tondon. at which 
Alfrea Hertz, at present the leader of tne 
German operas at the Metropolitan, | 
ducted. Since then his works have been 
quite generally played, especially at festl 
vals of new music. ‘‘Paris’’ bears the sub- 
title of a ‘“Nachtsttick,” and, in further 
parenthesis, ‘““The Song of a Great City. 
The composer would render, in his ample 
score, the cries, echoes, songs and sounds 
of Paris streets in a free, fantasia form. 
Incidentally the work abounds in technical 
difficulties. 

The soloist, Mme. Olga Samaroff, has 
chosen, to the reneral satisfaction, that old 
war horse of piano concertos, Rubinstein s 
No. 4in Dminor. In detail the programme 
is: 

Mozart: Symphony in E-flat Major, No. 3. |. 
Rubinstein: Concerto_ for pianoforte and orenes* 
tra in D-Minor, No. 4 


Frederick Delius: Night Piece, ‘“‘Paris."” 
Wagner: Overture to the opera ‘‘Rienzi. 
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E minor for Violin, Op. 64 


Overture 


ists 


grazioso. 


Pppo. 


Solo 
Madame OLGA SAMAROFF . 


Professor WILLY HESS 


. Concerto in 


ppassionato. 
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* Die Walkiire ”’ 


Programme 


Ride of the Valkyries from “Die Walkiire ” 


CONCERT 
BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


L’Apprenti Sorcier, d’aprés une Ballade de Goethe 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in A minor 
I. Allegro affettuoso. 
Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic F 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Sunday Evening, November 21, 1909, at 8.00 
MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 


I. Allegro molto a 
Allegro molto vicace. 


II. Andante. 


III. Allegretto non tro 
II. Intermezzo: Andantino 


III. Allegro vivace. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Goldmark 
Schumann 
Wagner 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Sunday Evening, November 21, 1909, at 8.00 


CONCERT 


in aid of the 


PENSION FUND 


of the 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 
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Soloists 


Madame OLGA SAMAROFF ...... Pianist 
Professor WILLY HESS Violinist 
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Goldmark Overture, ‘In the Spring” 
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Mendelssohn-Bartholdy . Concerto in E minor for Violin, Op. 64 
I. Allegro molto appassionato. 
Il. Andante. 
Iit. Allegretto non troppo. 
Allegro molto vicace. 
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Dukas L’Apprenti Sorcier, d’aprés une Ballade de Goethe 


Schumann . Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in A minor 


I. Allegro affettuoso. 
[I. Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso. 


< OLGA SAMAROFF 
MME, Ol III. Allegro vivace. 


Wagner . Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire Scene from 
“Die Walktire”’ 
Wagner , ' Ride of the Valkyries from “Die Walkiire ” 
Ss eessssssssssusesussssssenennsermemensenmmnnmeserere 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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1 \tra are drawing ‘pensions and in’ the ) bali dea id PA Pb applaus ot ane anti Nas ana 
) majority pt nese canon ¢ Prout nS their my . {sincere and just: commendation,’ Loy GOB 
4 pnpalgad iar diate ut eae Ee eg ne concerto’ by Mendelssohn with a 
) SEVOR fa! . VES : . come. concerto endelssohn -with a. 
Wor this evening's concert Mme Olga First of Season in Aid of) ne animation which enhanced his doc 
| Samaroff, than whom ere airy uh ih | ‘customed ‘breadth and dignity of: style.’ 
‘more popular pianists in this cou try, ; “Mme Samaroff made her -piano- pleas. 

has Prof Willy Hess, concert jem oe purity and an. unfailing beauty of 
the orchestra. Mme Samaroft wil P ay ; | melody. sa ur regtae si a “ 
Schumann’s A minor concerto for piallo | As_ has been said, in the Dukas Mr 
and orchestra, and Prof Hess Ww | | Fiedlér and the orchestra fairly outdid 


heard in Mendelasoun’ maining uta Mme Samaroff and Prof Hess Share | txemselves in depicting the brilliance, 


certo for ise / and withal, the. excruciating dr 
bers of Mr Fiedler’s program comprises zg rollery 


eu? ” , . of this odd musical concert. | 
Goldmark’s overture, “In te ore Die Honors With Fiedler’s Men, |. ‘the splendidly ‘dignified,  thriningty 
af f \A 


diz ¥ 


¥ : Figs . ths uy 


and two excerpt sonorous performances of Wagner. were 
Walkure.’’ ek iy SO ey the gladly welcomed return of this.mas- 
| ———_—-—— ra ee, jw .22 /e? | ter. Notwithstanding his sphere is 


: - IS > : . || properly the lyric theatre ‘and not the 
Pension Fund Concert. _An audience, which made up in Cor-| concert room, it seems a regretable dis- | 
Tonight brings the first of the sea- dial, demonstration what it may have] tinction to silence ‘his. voice when ‘our | 


lacked in size, heard Mr Fiedler and his | conductor and orchestra can impart to | 

men, in a delightful program with Prof it such eloquence, ! | | 

tess : Jamar ists, » | 

. . RRS ee epee ea PEN Thought of all this came readily and re- 

er Sr a ae eat | wank 16 wr acta ky rs hae a fund COn- gretfully at the concert for the Pension 
J ie good cause tor whic Mis | cert at Symphony hall last night. 


| he Ops , Fund of the orchestra last night, when the 
concert is given, but the program It-) Goldmark'’s joyous, ebullient overture, gudience, fine as it was in quality, no more 
self will bring out an audience which | ‘In the Spring,” at once enkindled sae than half filled Symphony Hall. The or- 

will completely fill Symphony Hall. | audience into a responding glow, and ehestra gives so much and asks so iittle. 

The loyalty of the public of Boston to | set a spirited pace for all that was to It is so preéminently a body of concrete, 

: : | ai | follow. and present achievements of the very first. 

OLGA SAMAROFF, the Symphony orchestra has + iat | | Dukas’ whimsica] tone-picture, heard erder in their kind. It is so plain that its 
ee to. play this evening in Sym- been so clearly demonstrated as 10) last April. ‘‘The Socerer’s Apprentice,” | men make it, as well as its conductor and 
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son’s concerts in aid of, the pension 
fund of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, and it is to be hoped that not: 


oe 
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ae 


phony Hall. has been this year, when, despite) “after’’ Gcethe’s ballad of mingled im-;| founder and manager. It is the chief are. 
a §6sf strong and interesting counter-attrac- | Species: _ sai, divided ie two | se pep of Boston, wel 5 sath 
, | 2 Dee pet | concertos—Mendelssohn’s enjoyably fa-| glory in which we can match tne world, 
A whe first of the eee. Pane oonaer ss Roe eer enrteewe wn eo | Bae one in E minor. for "Prof Hess, | aeove that we cherish the best, bid the 
'will be given this evening in Symphony chestra has shown not a sign of de- | and Schumann's in A minor for. Mme] world applaud us and find it responding 
idgall. The pension fund of the orchestra se gase. Boston assuredly has reason | | Samaroff- | ladly. If we have become too accustomed ea" 
VAepends chiefly for its existence upon © SE. s : oad Superb renditions of Wotan’s “‘Fare- a Sy, hony Orchestra: th | sane? 
‘these concerts, two of which are given to be proud of its orchestra, which | well’ and the ‘‘Magic Fire Scene”’ and of | the Symphony Orchestra, the outside world 
"Sach season. At present no less than today as never before holds undis- | the eae Of the. Valkyries — trom “Dts | EROWS Ah Jeane UAE ae ar, ee 
*, “84 ‘oe Qrav- my Walkure” completed the program. and splendid—a possession to stir whatever. 
"14 members of the orchestra are raw puted the. first place among all the | Last evening the orchestra piayed | artistic and macical Wieod cine sae ee 
“ing sucn pensions. It is the effort ps orchestras of this country, indeed if | with perhaps an even more apparent Twice ck Wi he y n us. 
‘tlee orchestra to give upon these occa 145t among the orchestras of the, sovereignty of expression than. usual. , CF Smee OF SR ea ae little 
‘gions programmes which will be partic- world. The critics of New York were Their playing was the. surest, most | me and a very little money of us, and 
ularly attractive to the large public. jnapble last week to find adjectives | cogent and most eloquent confirmation |gsive as much pleasure in return as thougk 
‘This evening Mme. Samaroff, the popu-) which could in their opinion suitably ‘A the very ee, iar constituted | the Pension Fund were notin question at all, 
Mar pianist, will play the Schumann praise the performances of the orches- © PUTPOSS OF UO :CONCEE. |They have asked a little more urgently of 


Ff ' CPAs Sac». Wiaae | Any means to perpetuate and increase | ate 
‘piano Concerto. Professor Willy Hless, tra a fund whose function it is to insure | /@te, because the fund is beginning to ful-” 


“the concertmeister, wili play the Men- The pension fund of the orchestra de- the necessities and comforts of life to | fl its purpose and the demands upon it in- 
-delssohn concerto. The remainder of the pends chiefly for its existence on the re- the members of the orchestra after en- | Crease. The response, last night, did us 
‘programme will offer Goldmark’s Over- oeipts of the two concerts which are croaching age or illness shall have in-, mall honor, but there was no abating of the 
‘ture, ‘“‘In the Spring’; Wotan’s Fare- given each year, for while each member capacitated them for further active , pleasure that immediately requited us. The 
Well and the Magic Fire Scene, and the of the orchestra pays yearly dues to the frees rege 15 ge tency ahem be 'men scanned the house with a touch of 
Ride of the “Valkyries. (rom "Die fund, the several thousand Sellars from : every’ Boetenie. who realizes the in- ©bagrin, but in their playing was no hint: 
Walkure.” — the concerts are necessary tO keep the) | disputable supremacy of the orchestra Of their disappointment. ni 

Beas | : principal in its proper state of growth. | 'among kindred organizations, and who. Goldmark’s overture, “In the Spring,” > 

Boston Symphony Pension At present no less than 14 memb:2rs OL } | appreciates the work of the men who : began the programme—a piece of: sheer | 


| Tonight. | the orchestra are drawing pensions, and | | have made it, and of those to come lyric exuliation in the lon mn? 
Si be Fund Concert . in. the majority of these cases. these | ' who shall maintain it. .. heady odors, the kindling si hi open the, ie 
Tonight brings the first of the S®a- | vensions are necessary to the comfort | The average length of service in this Ps; , g sights and sounds; 
gon’s concerts in aid-of the pension | oe ives. | orchestra is said to be but 15 years. : of the spring. The rebirth of the world. 
fund of ge Boston aympnor not only | Tt ts the effort of the orchestra al- | oan ces Ni ghar hy hight i pl yr set Schumann’s ee a-humming, and he 
ie | onal appeal to” ever; rer ‘sane s ¢ ere. 
} ec ea capes for which this concert | ways to give concerts which will be at-| P the sang spontaneously through a whole sym=) 


; | music, in e artistry of the soloists , : Abe 
is given, but the attractiveness of the | tractive to the public. Mme. Olga Sama-| which it offered (in ees added opportu- ‘phony of the spring. It kindled Golimark, . 


rogram itself will bring out an audi- | roff has volunt2ered her services, as also | nity to enjoy, on a night perhaps more | 4nd as spontaneously he unleashed his ii. 


ence which will fill Symphony hall. has Mr. Willy Hess, the concert master agreeable to many than is Saturday, the | agination in the pulsing, mounting melodie, 


ie, iapaity at the puDiie Of won 86 of the orchestra. Mr. Fiedler has ar-| puissant musicianship of Mr Fiedler|the glow of instrumental color, the exe 
o e or | 


jearly demonstrated as it has been | ranged the following program: and the band, and particularly in this -perant dots and dashes of adorning soun 
ciear : 


hi ar. when despite strong and | Overture, ‘‘In the Spring” Goldmark | hea a to ton pte yropad yb Pat ne ae ‘that fill the overture. It is instrumental 
Rateresting counter attractions, the pat- | Conserto for violin, FB ininor. bi apa hearse Fiedler and his tn aan Rep | aha oiay ‘bravura, but rapturous ‘and songful, aa ail 
ronage has shown not a sign of de- | Concerto for piano and orchestra nz roe | hin : | ‘bravura ought’to 06, anal it Gate Mion 


crease. | ' Wotan’s farewell and the magic fire. scene | It. was a.strong program, with as-{go0 from Mr, Fiedler and his men. The 
_. The pension fund sepends ny ee ae from “The ‘Valkyric'?.... ; .. +. Wagner | 'suranee of admirable and. convincing | 

its eaience Oe ee ainsi San year, for | Ride of the Valkyries from *“The Volkrsio. | 

pany ’ ye 

OOS each Snember of the orchestra ae: | guet | 
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‘pects exacting music. Virtuosi must play 
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‘mystery and. magic as well as technical) 


and rhythmical picture of the broom turned 


TIGHT BINDING 


é Sorcer- | 4 


- 


da poised and quiet. 


5 ’ N 
Abie elit 


narrative elegance that for omee betray hard'y a 


e and in all three as- 


the introduction of the weaving of the 
magic spell and virtuosi with a sense of 


skill../ On goes the music with the tonal 


water carrier and bringing a deluge upon 
the house. The mood and the expression, 


of it are of brilliant and exuberant orches- 
tral fantasy. The scherzo turns psycho- 


logical, graphic of the fear that overwhelms 
the sorcerer’s presumptuous servitor that 
dared the spell. The mood rises to that of 
Gargantuan fantasy. In stalks the mighty 
sorcerer, breaks the charm, jerks the broom , 
back to ics corner, and in the jerk the | 
music and its brilliant magic ends. The 
piece must go like vivid improvisation on 
an orchestral scale, and it had players last | 
night who could seemingiy improvise it | 
equally out of their technique and their’ 
imagination. It would be easy to quarrel | 
with the music of Wotan's fareweil to} 
Briinnhilde, of the decking of her on her 
rocky bed, of the call to the fire god and 
the spitting and the gliding of the flame, 
of the solemn imprécation of the departing 
deity, and of the solitude of the meePine | 
Valkyr, when it is shifted from ‘‘Die Wal- 


sé Tao } 1 
kiire’ in the theatre to make a Was-, 


nerian excerpt’ in the concert-room. From 
beginning to end, it is music that accom 
panies visible and specific action, and that 
makes as well the climax of a tragedy in 
whieh for three hours the listeners have 
shared. It would be easy also to quarrel 
with the pace at which Mr. Fiedler. took 


it to the slurring of its breadths and intensi-- 


ties and culminations of tone. Yet the im- 
- pression was less of them than of the gor- 
| geous and the thrilling tonal splendor with 
which the orchestra clothed the whole, ot 
-the passion and the power of its eloquence. 

The din of the Valkyrs’ ride followe |, ani 

ft was a heroic and hurtling tumult. If) 

olily the curtain could have risen to such 


an introduction; but it never does—or does: 


so sdidom—here in Boston. 


ee 


| Mr. Hess, the concert master of the or- 
| chestra, and Mme. Samaroff, who has 
| often appeared at its regular and its oc- 
easional concerts, had proffered their ser- 
vices for the Pension Fund—he to play Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto for violin and she 
Schumann’s for piano. Once more, Ill Mr. 
Hess’s playing was proof that with a dis- 
cerning executant Mendelssohn’s better mu- 
sic can give almost as much pleasure t0o- 
day as it gid fifty years ago. Nowadays 
style is all things in the playing of Men- 
dGelssohn, and Mr. Hess is 4 discriminating 
master of style. The concerto is a little 
model of clarity; melodies, structure, dé- 
_vyelopment and ornament are limpid; the 
| violin part is like a fine tonal strand laid 
| upon the orchestral background or inter- 
woven with it; the. music runs with a sub- 


trace of the reflection that has wrought 
them. The concerto asks an equa! poise, | 
lucidity, grace and fineness in the virtuoso 
that plays it. He has no occasion for his 
big and poignant tones. He must summon | 
the pure and fine, the edgeless and flowing 
voice of the violin. He must lead that 
voice through the graceful melodies, the 


fanciful development and the light orna- 
ment of the first movement—it is ‘molto 
appassionato’’ only in Mendelssohn's af- 
fectionate imagination—through the gentle | 
reverie of the Andante and the bright 
bravura of the finale. And in all this the 
tone must keep its fine brightness, its qual- 
ity of a shimmering and shaded strand in 
the tonal web, its perfect elasticity. [he 
technical mastery must have its unobtru- 
sive but exquisite aptitude. There must be 
nothing too much and nothing too little in 
expression, while a poised elegance musl 
glamor the whole. A slip, a blur, an ové 
emphasis or an under, and the music is 
an accusing mirror. Old as the concert 
is, it remains a eriterion. of some ot | 
subtle and delicate perfections of 
riaying. Mr. Hess lacked not one of then 
scert master. and quartet leader though 
may only seem in the crowded rou ine 
our musical days, a rare virtuoso OF | 
s violin lives and works in Boston and 
ow, seemingly, in the varied richness 0! 
his powers, 


Mme. Samaroff is clearly ripening. 
upon the side on which she most 
uickening. She has passed the stase /! 
er progress when technical problem 
xecution need to preoccupy her, 
as won a tone that is her own in it: 
alline quality of clear and roundel ‘oun! 
)ften heretofore it has been too cov 
detached from the more imaginative | 
emotional quality of the music it was pee! 
ing, too little susceptible to the reflection 
of mood, to the play of tonal color t' 
very clearness fitted it unusually to mp 
Mme. Samaroff has always chosen her rw 
understandingly, and she has been alert 
rhythm, but she has held to both, once 
were chosen, too rigidly. She has " 

a finer sensitiveness, and through it * 
supple freedom. Her playing has pect’ 
much of the cooly comprehending 4 oe 
securely poised Olga Samaroff, and | 0 ny 
of the dreaming or the imp&assion Buys 
poser who had written her music. act 
was quite impossible to Schumann (0 " He 

a piano concerto in the ordinary eager 
the word as a formal and a display ng pitt 
‘He might nurse the purpose in the abs ar Ly 
but once set to work he was bound to a 
come Schumann, the romantic vision Fi Aw 
a-tremble ,.with moods and gional 
all aglow with images of melan n si 
or passionate imagining, that Btrov’ 
him for songful expression. And Y 
the Concerto he had the von os 
the piano, with which he had often wol’ 


’ 
li) 


his will, to ald. ) i n v 
usually balked him, 


the slow movement. He could keep its 
voice singing with the changing accent of 
his changing moods through the finale. He 
could forget the business of a concerto as 
a vehicle and make its first movement 
richly lyrical and impassioned song. His 
is the songful concerto, because Schumann, 
no matter what the form, cannot help 
being the romantic singer. Last night, 
Mme. Samaroff, as never before here, was 
the dreaming and feeling singer too. Her 
tone was as crystalline as ever; but instead 
of its cool and steady glitter, came varied 
coloring and diverse reflection of the end- 
lessly sensitive Schumann. Even in the 
Concerto he is not quite articulate and the 
orchestra does cumber him, as it does in 
his symphonies. He needs all the aid that 
the pianist can give him in gradations of 
pace, in variety of accent. Again as never 
before here, Mme. Samaroff clarified, di- 
versified and moulded the music diviningly 
and by every token the responsive imagi- 
nation, the illuminating feeling, the sensi- 


| tiveness to design that have been lacking 


in her playing are beginning to quicken 
it. The more the pity, then, thst sh2 


| whose absorbed simplicity used to commend 


her to the eye now cultivates tricks of man- 
ner with hands and head. Before long, un- 
less she subdues them, the mocking cynics 
will call them her affectations 


1 Sie AND 8 


vith the orchestra that | ‘the- 
With the piano he couli 

sing above and with the orchestra, such a 
'song of mounting and thrilling intengity as: 


‘in his most 
the violinists with whom 


are acquainted ‘show the fullblown art 


—th 


and the brilliancy—that distinguishes 
the playing of Professor Heal. Vaal 


night the orchestra rivaled him: in vir-| 


tuosity. Great applause rewarded them 
and a big wreath of laur | 
to the, soloist. sel Kuh igey Ha 


Mme. Samaroff also played a uplece. 


that she had never attempted here be- 
fore, the Schumann concerto in A 
minor. It proved a very suitable se- 
lection, at any rate Mme. Samaroff has 
never given a better all-around exhibi- 
tion in Boston. Besides the character-. 
istic elegance, there was a dashing force 
that supplied the necessary contrasts 
and that made the performance as:a 
whole a work of the finest art. Again 
great applause, and again a floral trib« 
ute to the soloist, this time a huge 
bunch of yellow chrysanthemums. 

The orchestral program included the 
Goldmark overture, “In the Spring,’”’ the | 
Dukas scherzo, “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice,’’ which brought out the full 
dazzling brilliancy of the orchestra and 
the extraordinary Sympathy exercised 
by Conductor Fiedler; ‘and Wotan’s 
farewell, the magic fire scene and the 
Valkyries’ ride from Wagner’s “Die 
Walkuere.’’ : 


SO ee ee 


FIRST PENSION 
FUND CONCERT 


Tomorrow night brings the first of 
the 'season’s concerts in aid of the pen- 


. Le em» 7 " '" . 
as sion fund of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chiéstra; and itJjs expected that: not onty 
‘ the: good cause i9r which this concert 
a aa 


WILLY HESS PLEASE 


lis given, but the 8ttractiveness of the 


program itself will draw an. audience 
which will completely fill Symphony 
Hall. 

The pension fund of the orchestra de- 
-pends chiefly for its existence on the 
receipts ofthe two concerts which. are 
given each year, for while each mem- 
ber of the orchestra pays yearly dues 


Are Soloists at Symphony’s :{° the fund, the several thousand dol- 


, lars from the concerts are necessary 


Pension Fund Concert, 
a Brilliant Affair. 


’ ’ p 
eT A = [mim 4 
>. ~~ 


on™, ‘ 


Mme. Olga Samaroff,. the pianist, arid 
Professor Willy Hess, concert master of 
the orchestra, were the soloists at the 
Symphony Pension Fund concert at. 
Symphony Hall last night. There was 
a large audience, though the hall was 
not filled. The concert was one. of the 
most brilliant the orchestra has ever 
Siven on a, pension fund night. 
Professor Hess played for the first 
time in Boston the Mendelssohn-Bar- 


L tholdy concerto in E minor, a brilliant, 


melodious work that gave both soloist 
and orchestra ample room in which te 
exhibit their highly polished power. 


to keep the principal in its proper state 
of growth. At present no less than 
fourteen members of the orchestra are 
drawing pensions, and in the majority 
of these cases these pensions are. most 
necessary to the comfort of their Hves. 
[t is the effort of the orchestra al-} 
ways to give concerts which will be 
most attractive to the public, and for 
this time they seem to have succeeded 
most notably. Mme. Olga . Samaroff,. 
than whom there are few more popular 
pianists in this country, has . volun- 
teered her services, as also has. Pro- 
fessor Willy. Hess. the much-admired 
concert master and virtuoso of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Fiedler has arranged the | 
following program: | 


Overture, ‘‘In the Spring’’ Goldmark 
Concerto for violin in E-Mfnor ...Mendelssohn 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra* in 
A-Minor Schumann | 
Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire : 
from ‘‘Die Walkure’’ ‘ Y Act 
‘of the Valkyries 


captivating style. -Few of 
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TIGHT BINDING 


AND OPERATIC 


en F 
‘PENSION FUND CONCERT . | 


FULL OF ENJOYMENT. 


By Louis €. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 


Goldmark. ‘‘In tne Spee. Overture. 

GS . Violin Concerto. ' 
a, ager Mee Prof. Willy Hess. 
Dukas. ‘‘The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 
Sehnumann. Concerto for Piano, 

Soloist. Mme. Olga Samaroft. 

Waener. ‘‘Feuerzauber. .. 
Waener. ‘‘Walkyrenitt.’’ 


"g aa the Néw) ider . asso- 
vee with geri. tt was & vivid contrast 
with the two last numbers of the concert, 
which were as fiery 45 the first was sooth- 


ing. The Dukas number was most bril- j 


liantly played. 


There are many horse races in orchestral 


music. Raff has a runaway in the finale 
of his. ‘‘Lenore”’ symphony; hgh a page 
up a lively span in his Ride to ] a e8, 
more fearful than 4 ride in a New York 
horse-car; Frau Holle drives a livel; team 
in “Im Walde;” but nowhere else can we 
find such a musical horse show as in the 
“Ride of the Walkyries.”’ The wild fel vol 
of the piece, the whinney1ngs, the fierce 
delight of the war-maidens, were points 
that were finely brought out in the per- 
formance. 

The two soloists and their respective con- 
certos were in charming contrast. The 
suave Mendelssohn and the earnest and 


m0 
_ NIGHT CONCERT 


Small but Enthusiasti: 
Audience Listens to Fine = 
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enport, It was an. 


unusual performance for a new singer. 
The young woman possesses a voice 
rich in possibilities, and she not only 
sang the character in a manner more 
than merely acceptable, but acted with 
most commendable simplicity. The dif- 
ficult bell song won.her unreserved ap- 


plause. She had to support her the. 


same cast that sang with Lipkowska, 


except that Archambault replaced Ni- 
vette. 


Pension Fund Concert. 
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Programme. —- One of the most attractive pro- 


A , ade good foils to 

‘+t where everyone, from much deeper Schumann m ide g00 ate ry 

ee Se moloists 7 each other. The Mendelssohn concerto é grammes that ,hag,been offered to the 

aymit aver . soloists and con- Ij © bo die ananartoa that 4 Mukts ¥ ) 

py ~ tpaint 2c hi "borvinee for a good | one of the very few be ig conc: $ 7 asi roku Nw 22.09 ‘ Boston public by the Symphony or- 

* volunteers Ss § : _ as . ° > have our doudts | 

maerors..¥ not a case for criticism Pit & stahds the test of age. W% fae Sirahme ron- Sigaer ‘es. Soston. hh chestra in a leng period was that of 
an ase : . ? . . Ste alu [Of 0 a3 > > ¢ as s , R 

Pane -tht ban lifted one could only sing if the infinitely more mn” | ay on has proved itself tc jas¢t evening, given in-aid of the pension 

he aoe! egy of the most enjoyable con- | eerto will wear as well. | listen to grand opera and applaud it in fund of this superb organization, which 

pra ses Ol ; ; Jy dre! . ‘ pape See = VO “le is ra) neutral grr 3 , . , S sa ‘ 3; 

certs of the season—that given In Sym Mendelssohn s Work Peg the new opera house, it has yet to ac-, provides for members during sickness 


t+ and ¥ hare classicist and amateur may Iieect, * uston and when unable to attend to their 
phony hi: AS sht. The deep and soul where class Res dar sd: it satisfies custom itself to bt , r Y : 

if oe mat oy reat symphonic music }} is tuneful, yet it is developed; it sa to the Sunday evening duties. The audience. was a large and 
felt enjoyment of great sy? Day 


| .clipsed by the giitter Of | all the demands of the formalist, yor 2 Ne opera concerts which will be- given each- notably fine one, intelligent and appre- 
ol hagied a elapse v1 19 schools + at all dry or rigid. It displays ti week of the season. Undoubtedly be- ciative. There were two soloists, an 
operatic performance. hag . pi sin ini? athe sais Analy, In one point, however t] fore the season closes Sunday evening unusual circumstance: at these concerts, 
are often opposite and they are ih no set: leh alia’ SOTDONeT shows himself. Lisual audiences will fill the house, but last. Willy Hess, the concert’. meister, and 
wires ‘ se Pension Fund ‘1 : personal display of the cadenza com night for the second of these concerts, ‘Mme. Olga Samaroff, pianist, both fa- 
The good purpose of these Dp ah ne BY i prem of a concerto, but in this wor: compared with the excellence of the vorites with Boston's music-loving 
concerts ought never to be oar het unin } “e pyar sinced this display in the mid- | music, ately ie peti 2g hy te iby En 
Basoriens, ' in & recent nue’ i shonic pre ¢ the development section, the cenit | audience was a emall one. It partially The selections, played by Prof. Willy 
Boston Weekly RSV iow yin alps Sergi » mnovement, that the soloist | filled the parquet, the rear portion of , Hess, were three movements from the 
conductor, Mr. Max Fiedler, spea ts vr  een- |i ot win @ success at the composer's ¢ the first balcony, and was massed most-' concerto in E Minor for violin, by 
Bre ene tne fg nr Sigh ay manners | Sie Lt is needless to say that PP <4 ly in the upper baicony. Only one box} Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and were given 
erous tribute to Boston i pate Pollowing | bai Tweed the brilliancy and the sentim s was occupied. | ' leer the fret tine ih Meee They 
es Soe his. men:— | | of the concerto in a perfect fashion f These concerts are fully as enjoya- were skillfully performed, eliciting five 
of t : yssess such a ble as the operas—more so to many— recalls, and the artist was presented 


linlomtion aa Bhai eet aires of the house with a large laurel wreath. Madame 
ing. ‘Ww! sedieg ve a profound aon. 1 some o le principal singers on Samaroff played Schumann’s concerto 
gether and could do nothing without eac | We have a J 


k that Boston fully under- | artistic work of Mme. Samaroft. he “te eee: ae mae raps And it costs’ but $1. for piano and orchestra in A Minor, 
other. I thin SAG K yyy ee ‘ts great orchestra |} che recently gave 4 concert in ., Apap a est seat in the place. end’ was warmly appiauded. There 
stands and Sarees’ tienen wonder if it Hall with Miss Farrar, with .° an ‘= A last night’s audience was of —e™, | were orchestral numbers from Gold- 
as & whole—but ite tnaauel musician. # Hitious character, without caer ty ite ees” attentive and enthusiastic. mark, Dukas and Wagner, all admir- 
goes, NOt forge | ‘Ig hard to realize that J ¢eit that the picture was not in \ Suess ae igs 1 Nigh bet but encored @v-! ,hly performed, especially the Dukas 
Among so mars a i i hole, and that f frame, that we preferred hei oo tte eee with senerous responses bY | selection which was enthusiastically 
each is essential to the Wid, * single - Chickering Hal in that kind 0! angers ‘and orchestra. “The famous eived. 4 
each is a living man 4s bali ty T wish = ‘mlekt che was at her best, quastet from the Verdi opera, ‘‘Rigo- ee 
instrument in a great Mice sass of me ve surroundings, in a work that ' aacto, _which will be presented completef$s., sou. opreccwoeratirostray(ireely 
ieee. Se wee ng ss eget for any depth and earnestness, rather than © ies Ne ee epeenia Brons-., Nietzsche), Op. 30 
18 8 ages Lad his soul to jj play, and where the piano. jul pe an 2h Vincenzio D’ Ales- 
man who gives fis " » of the very || woven with an orchestra. shi os didly th udolfo Fornari so splen- ——s— 
making that orchestra ita in the world. !| here the poetic as well as tne yee’ all Neen AST a it had to be repeated. ‘Mme. 
finest musical i lip nepedae Be neial panic no {| side and the Schumann concerto “Guliere Teme last caine made her first appearance 
i want to feel that no viene i keep every of the glories of the concert. Both nea “Mi nt a singing the polonaise from 
adverse conditions Poe mci being filled || were recalled many times ee Wisonaet shi the orchestra, ‘Les 18ts: 
Sponge aay raat ar Poured te Fund concert— received floral tributes and laurel wr quartet. "Two. aaa tenes ae tk swans 
| ioht o a PAs ' Sh we 4 oS aie side b fr ale al nec . 
land that, sooner or lai :, the benolicones || with these two it sense how tntintte rat Ga ton each time. She has alhY HESS 
| ; «4 generously displays in other |) (ne could not but sé mre full, high soprano, clear and beauti- 
aire crane 4ill provide for the old age Of ||) ,oader Schumann was than Mende}: , 
' directions W eimpccg | 


‘ *u y } nr 
icians. ‘onder why the world should °‘* a her coloratura work was bril- 
its splendid pody of musicians. and won 7 : : 


Rj xy is , rer-estimate of Mender sc OEDE 

The above shows that Mr. Fiedler sop || have allowed an Sot terme in Schumann's The programme was popular in that HR R 
‘only a great conductor, but a great-neart: | Lae ge Papert ac nercelved that, while 4! it had the ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” in- 
| oath. wi! LELVES rng ) 
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last termezzo and the ‘‘Lohengrin’” prelude 
| ' man as well. ive ic “aASt- 4 , > “ ‘ ras yowerful, si ; ¢ 7 4 - - p ~ 
ae programme was admirably contrast the performance was f aI besides = several ‘other numbers: The 


| ed Golamark's ‘In the Spr nS ay half of the Pa rat Had? overture from Phedre”’ was exquisite- 
ings and pipings and warblings of birds, || greater than the aap ly rendered. Paul Bourrilon and For- 
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(The Song of a Great 


1909-10. 


, No. 4, Op. 70 
Soloist 


I. Moderato 
II. Moderato assai 


III. Allegro assai 


Programme. 


Steinway Piano used. 


minor 
OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘Rienzi”’ 


SYMPHONY in E-flat major, (K. 543.) 


I. Adagio: Allegro 


II. Andante 
(First time in America) 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA in D 


VII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, AT 8, P.M. 
III. Menuetto: Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro 
‘‘Paris.”” A NIGHT PIECE, 
City), for FULL ORCHESTRA 


Symphony Hall. 
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MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
Mme. OLGA SAMAROFF. 


RUBINSTEIN, 


MOZART, 
DELIUS, 
WAGNER, 
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Mme. OLGA SAMAROFF was born at San Antonio, Texas, August 8, 
1880. Her maiden name was Hickenlooper, and she was of German- 
Russian parentage. A very young child, she was taught by her grand- 
mother, a German pianist, and when she was nine years old she studied 
for four months with Constantin von Sternberg. Her girlhood was 
spent in a convent at Paris, and she took pianoforte lessons of Mar- 
montel, Senior, for several years. From Marmontel she went to Widor. 
In 1895 she entered the Paris Conservatory, and studied five years in 
the class of Delaborde. After she left the Conservatory she travelled 
in Europe for two years. Returning to this country, she took a few 
lessons of Ernest Hutcheson. She afterward went to Berlin, where 
she studied with Jedliczka. Her first public appearance was at New 
York, with orchestra, in Carnegie Hall, January 18, 1905. Her first 
appearance in Boston was at a concert of the Boston Symphony Quar- 
tet, April 10, 1905, when she played with Mr. Krasselt Saint-Saéns S 
Violoncello Sonata in C minor. She gave concerts in London in the 
following May and June. She gave recitals in Boston in Steinert 
Hall (November 23, 1905, January 20, 1906) and in Chickering Hall 

(February 18, November 5, 1906). She played at the Sunday Cham- 
ber Concert in Chickering Hall, December 16, 1906; gave a recital 

in Chickering Hall, October 28, 1907; played at one of Mrs. Hall 


McAllister’s concerts, December 16, 1907, and at a concert of the 
Kneisel Quartet, March 17, 1908 (César Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet). 


She gave concerts in Europe in the season of 1908-09. On October 16, 
1909, she gave a concert with Miss Geraldine Farrar and an orchestra 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. 

She has played in Boston at concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, April 21, 1906 (Grieg’s Concerto) ; February 9, 1907 (Tschai- 
kowsky’s Concerto in B-flat minor), April 4, 1908 (Liszt’s Concerto 
in E-flat major, No. 1). She also played at the concert given in aid 
of the San Francisco Fund by the members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, April 29, 1906 (Liszt’s Concerto in E-flat major), and at the 
concert in aid of the Pension Fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


November 20, 1909 (Schumann’s Concerto). 
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Be cag ON _ {in old times there were the 
Symphony Performs “Paris, the} and other tag vuamites. ¢ 
Song of a Gr eat City,” by | tt i ea ar the sojourn of ‘piee 
Composer Known Better) car mind, as ts scen in he “Appalaahiane 
- Abroad Than in America. now.conceried only witht “Pera. aa 
. was composed in 1899 and performed for 
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the first time at Elberfeld in 1905, Surely 


MME. SAMAROFF PLAYS —_| tere is no thing of Florida in “Paris.” 
great 


Yet Delius is not a haunter of 
RUBINSTEIN CONCERTO cities. He prefers isolation and quiet, 
and for 20 years his home has been in 
by aarelet_ Nov 1$.09 the village of Grez-Sur-Loing on the 
By PHILIP HALE. skirts of Fontainebleau forest. fiche: 
It might be said that Delius compos- 
The seventh concert of the Boston|}ing “Paris”, had been influenced by 
Symphony Orchestra took place last | Charpentier, but the latter’s “Louise”? 
night in Symphony Hall, Mr. bats isi” Gitiee te evens Sa Glee 
conducted, Mme. Samaroff was  the'|. “Coronation of the Muse” i hie 
pianist. The program was as follows: rendre cries of Paris served as the-] 
Sara as ob ol SMa a Ss TaCut Bi | matic material. There is no argument.! 
Sy mpnony ‘ . \iozar rs ment, 
Concertu, br datnor Woe toe iene nee no Program to this nocturne. The in- 
tention of Delius is revealed only 
through the title and the music itse Z| 
} music hss Bid ig for the fullest kind of] 
te an orchestra with all yulsatile | 
brated ‘ithe’ oe was One of the cele- |} instruments. oe nlite: 
rated three. ould that any one of |} “Paris” is not easil naga: Sauna 
them might be heard in a small hall |i] reading the score or after ond IRoaeiie) 
and with an orchestra duly propor- || There are interesting things in ane! 
nee. The piano concerto is familiar || usual and interesting effects, both. 
bs a » too familiar, some might say, || harmonic and orchestral. The hearer 
or the greater number of pages now }/fis sure of this: the composer had a 
seem outworn and empty and the sec-|] definite plan and was not merély ex- 
ond movement intolerably sentimen- perimenting, The opening and the 
tal. The overture to “Rienzi,” with|| ending are singularly impressive, 
rb circus pomp and blare, is also well!] When it comes to the “Song of Paris”. 
jig a | the song seems to be a medley of 
pall octurne of Delius was played jj street cries and the din at a street 
O1 the first time in America, and the fair. A motto for the chief allegro 
music of this Englishman, born of |, might be the orphic line of the cos- 
dupa domiciled in England, was} mic bard: “Onward we move, a gay 
senle iPhas probably nearly all in|: gang of blackguards, with wild flap- 
rh audience only by hearsay, if at 1 ping pennants of mirth.” But it would 
aii, and to the great majority the| be unjust to-dismiss the work with | ia 
ven of the composer was ‘unknown; |, Jest, for wild and bizarre as Pg) ils 
a. by some, especially in) Germany, [this music is on first hearing, ee 
rederick Delius is considered an ex-| hand of an orchastral and harmon me 


now 46 years old. Tt Was about 1883 y There are harmonic progressions that. 


that he left England to raise Oranges} 4re startling, as th aa 
; bs) . , . e h r a st. 
any peer am, He lived on a plantation |«@ Solo ’cello; they, inleod decent apiata 
meet life, observed the habits of} but we have all learned from experience. 
nly bade Rai negroes, and meditated; that what seemed at first sour in music 
seh udled music. He grew homesick | afterward is often recognized as full of | 
eae entered the Leipsic Conservatory, | strength and irregular beauty. Whether 
tel re, aS Mr. Runciman, put it, “he| this nocturne is a picture ‘in. tones of. 
in 1808 he dard ee “Paris at night depends largély on how! 
rape he gave a concert of his com-|,Paris is known to each hearer. He that’ 
cited ons in London, and his music ex-| has never strayed from the boulevards: 
argu wonder, consternation, and, in|j-of the fashionable..cafes or from the 
10 € quarters, praise. During the last; avenue de l’Opera/ may fail to rece ete) a 
years his fame has spread through-| the nocturnal. city. But there ar > oth fait 
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Mme. OLGA SAMAROFF was born at San Antonio, Texas, pp ti 
1880. Her maiden name was Hickenlooper, and she was : —— 
Russian parentage. A very oo yo she ha: dean ‘i 

janist, and when she was Nl 3 
geal pbs ag Constantin von Sternberg. Her wae “a 
spent in a convent at Paris, and she took pianoforte ei al 
montel, Senior, for several years. From Marmontel she von O pio . 
In 1895 she entered the Paris Conservatory, and studie ob Eco Rep 
the class of Delaborde. After she left the regan ng ‘ : ag 
in Europe for two years. Returning to this country, s ? pase 
lessons of Ernest Hutcheson. She afterward went to Berlin, gi 
she studied with Jedliczka. Her first public appearance pres 
York, with orchestra, in Carnegie Hall, January 18, ave er <4 
appearance in Boston was at a concert of the Boston Symp ag te = 
tet, April 10, 1905, when she played with Mr. Krasselt mo ‘Sa od 
Violoncello Sonata in C minor. She gave concerts in Lon ir ve om 
following May and June. She gave recitals in Boston “sar - 

Hall (November 23, 1905, January 20, 1906) and in Chic * ag neg 

(February 18, November 5, 1906). She played at the Sunday 

ber Concert in Chickering Hall, December 16, 1906; gave a sp : 

in Chickering Hall, October 28, 1907; played at one of Mrs. Ha 


t a concert of the 
’s concerts, December 16, 1907, and at 
Ae clest Caste’, March 17, 1908 (César Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet). 


She gave concerts in Europe in the season ol 1908-09. On wage - 
1909, she gave a concert with Miss Geraldine Farrar and an orche 

in S Hall, .Boston. | 

4 bg aiatal in Boston at concerts of the Boston lp: saree 
Orchestra, April 21, 1906 (Grieg’s Concerto) ; February 9, 1907 (Tse wil 
kowsky’s Concerto in B-flat minor), April 4, 1908 (Liszt's gree’ 
in E-flat major, No. 1). She also played at the concert given in a 
of the San Francisco Fund by the members of the Boston ny =p 
Orchestra, April 29, 1906 (Liszt’s Concerto in E-flat major), and at t i 
concert in aid of the Pension Fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


I 
November 20, 1909 (Schumann’s Concerto). 


symphony Performs “Paris, the 
song of a Great City,” by 
Composer Known 
Abroad Than in America. 


MME. SAMAROFF PLAYS 
RUBINSTEIN CONCERTO 


Ney 2g. 0 q 
By PHILIP HALE. 

The seventh 

Svimphonyv 


' 
rt RAY of a 


concert of the 
Orchestra took place last 
Hall, Mr. 
Samaroff was 

The program was as follows: 


hight in Symphony Fiedler 


conducted. Mme. 


pianist. 


‘ minor No. 4 for piano... 
Rubinstein 
The Song of a 


Concerto, 


“Paris, a Nightpiece: 
Great City” 
SAVIEESUUS A SMUG ME oe er te .Wagner 


The symphony was one of the cele- 
brated three. 


soston | 


them might be heard in a small hall! 


and with an orchestra duly propor- 
tioned, The piano concerto is familiar 
to all, too familiar, some might say, 
for the greater number of pages now 


eeem Outworn and empty and the sec-. 


Ond movement intolerably sentimen- 
tal. The overture to “ tienzi,”’ with 
its circus pomp and blare, is also well 
known. 

The nocturne of Delius was played 
for the first time in America, and the 
music of this Englishman, born of 
Germans domiciled in 
known to probably nearly all in 
the audience Only by hearsay, if at 
all, and to the Sreat majority the 


name of the composer was unknown; ! 


vet by some, especially in) Germany, 
Frederick Delius is considered an ex. 
traordinarily gifted tone poet. He is 
‘now 46 years old. 
that he left England to raise Oranges 
in Ilorida. He lived on a plantation 


| Oranges and negroes, and meditated 
one Studied music. He srew homesick 
and entered the Leipsic Conservatory, 
| where, as Mr. Runciman. put it, “the 
(endured his musical training.” 
In 1899 he gave a concert of his com- 
positions in London, and his music ex- 
|} Cited wonder, consternation, and, in 
|Some quarters, praise. During the last 
'10 years his fame has spread through- 
out Germany, and during the last two 
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are Debussyites and Regerites. And sot 


sed. 
ble chiefly for 


tisans, and there are Deliusites, as there 


~in old times there were the Hittites, the 


“+ cities. 


Delius |" 


| 


Amorites, the Elamites, the Ekronites, 
and other ites who have all disappeared. 
and left no trace, : 

It is said that the sojourn of Delius 


'in Florida influenced mightily his musi- 
Better ) 


'and his opera 


cal mind, as is seen in his ‘“‘Appalachia’”’ 
‘‘Koanga,”’ but we are 
how concerned only with ‘‘Paris,’”’ which 
was composed in 1899 and performed for 
the first time at Elberfeld in 1905. Surely 
there is no thing of Florida in *‘Paris.”’ 
Yet Delius is not a haunter of great 
He prefers isolation ana quiet, 
and for 20 years his home has been in 
the village of Grez-Sur-Loing on the 
Skirts of Fontainebleau forest. 

It might be said that Delius, compos-~ 
ing ‘‘Paris’’ had been influenced by 
Charpentier, but the latter’s **Louise”’ 
was not produced till 1900, and Deltus 
knew neither the composer nor his 
“Coronation of the Muse” in which 
Street cries of Paris served as the- 
matic material. There is no argument, 
no program to this nocturne. The in- 
tention of Delius is revealed only 
through the title and the music itself, 
music written for the fullest kind of 


}an orchestra with all sorts of pulsatile 


Would that any one of}: 


' fair. 


| 


England, was]. 


instruments. 
“Paris” is not easily judged by 
reading the score or after one hearing, 


There are interesting things in it, un- | 


usual and interesting 
harmonie and orchestral. The hearer 
is sure of this: the composer had a 
definite plan and was not merely ax- 
perimenting, The Opening and the 
ending are singularly impressive. 
When it comes to the “Song of Paris” 
the song seems to be a medley of 
street cries and the din at a street 
A motto for the chief allegro 
might be the orphiec line of the cos- 
mic bard: “Onward we move, a gay 


effects, both 


~gang of blackguards, with wild flap- 
ii) ping pennants of mirth.” But it would 


be unjust to-dismiss the work with a 
jest, for wild and bizarre as much as 
this music is on first hearing, thei 
hand of an orchastral and harmonic 


_ master is everywhere. 


It was about 1883!" 


There are harmonic progressions that 
are Startling, as the harmonies against 


qa Solo ’cello; they, indeed, seem sour, 
a lonely life, observed the habits of} but we have all learned from experience 


that what seemed at first sour in musie 
afterward is often recognized as full of. 
strength and irregular beauty. Whether 
this nocturne is a picture in tones of 


-Paris at night depends largely on how 


jy aris is known to each hearer. 


-Of the fashionable. cafes or 7 


He that 
has never strayed from the boulevards 


“avenue de l’Opera/ may fail to recognize 


the nocturnal. city. But there are other 
boulevards and other avenues, and there | 


yet he is taken very seé-} 
‘| riously in Germany, he has strong par+ 
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y ‘ERT heard for the fi rst time it is difficult to 
f TMPHON CONCER peer OT tact wanaianiee opinion of 
T 


is a | not si l sitors, 7 

‘is @"Paris not’so familiar to all vi -{1 made the dry bones of the concerto live 
Baie cna ae, fo ih fo ae so Re 
Be le esl ciy et oevean || sueaweded te removing We Yeppanch 
brooding, in an sentimentalism. ec . a 

hours; there is also the din that is pecul- now to be numbered with the music that 


iar to Paris and its streets. cio HO } was once thought to be ‘‘advanced,” that 
rs. thik ene and at times: the || once gave ‘hesrty lacs Of anaary cae 
a ’ monplace, Sugary, or 
phon fa HeOwn on; but the result is an coud eae. Sean ee siatorennache 
Bae Tala bot Mooney: [wos adrcoieseny ot ae! 
uon,. . 1] musical intelligence, : g the - 
Pa eee nese, the orchestra, did not|jerel architecture and each particular 
ithe pertor 93 ‘ act Dhrase; in general spir e- 
‘always appear confident, and there bey Sat, She played, as is her wont, with 
on Se Pen e s see hon barna, id } delightful ease and a refreshing absence 
sh 3 Artal ae iousness. 
BE ato oser requested, for the one/|! of self-consciousnes 


| ‘ The symphony by Mozart, especially 
verpowered when | the f », gave the au- 
harp was weak «lth or oh aaa in evi- || the minuet and the finale, gave the au 
it should have be nae | aience much pleasure. 


dence, ; 
Mme. Samaroff by her performance! 


ee er ne 


BY OLIN Downes Ww 99 Delius’ ‘‘tone poem.” nihil ceed ane 
The programme of the seventh public|manship is sure, ang epee that we 
rehearsal of the Symphony Orchestrajern, but very clear, 3 “A apy ressionist 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall:|have todo — a ea “acolimated to 
Symphony in E-flat, Mozart; piano con-;and one erg wake at le s. New mén 
certo in D minor, Rubenstein; “Paris, @|his style in 20 es  \the.. cueenene 
Night Piece’ (The Song of a Great City),| who have not accede aoe ‘ oe 
Baga eee, Sore Sime); Overture too oe preliminary scquatstance. 
‘‘Rienzi,’’ Wagner. with on pr , re , 
ins. Olga Samaroff, soloist, gave a| The short phrases =e Aon med eg 
praiseworthy performance of a concerto|this poem are, It is sande tions of street | 
that is now old. The pianist who plays |part fairly literal transcrip Oo lowed vith | 
the battering-ram passages with which| cries of Paris. They are nt tall ine’ 
the composition abounds without thump-j| great skill, but it red fig Seca | 
ing must be an unusually tactful indivi- | music as @ whole lacks a om. ea | 
dual. “In certain places Mme. Samaroff’s | characteristic physlognony nm French- | 
tone was unpleasant. Saving this, and| trace Wagner and the be wh » nea nde | 
such lapses were the exception, her per-}man, but to tag a Meee diet It, Most 
formance was scholarly, poetic, and|new ‘Delius’ was more } ‘ive hi en 
beautifully pianistic. The work is pene rh Pc A glue could be fou 
ially for the virtuoso, but the piano be- | textbooks. 
coats a component part of a whole. The| There are those who rah bayer ye oa 
performance was not a series of answer- | following in the footsteps ho ire sais 
ing phrases bétween instrument and or-|tier, but it appears ner RY koe 
Ghestra, strung together by a thunderous | written a year before i Vance 
tutti here and there. The first movement |Delius was not acquainte in * es 
again stood out an enduring structure. | music of Charpentier at the tiie Ales 
The playing of the cadenza was notable questionably there is —- on att 
for imagination and the manfier in which | tinction, in this remarkable eo Sbibgnce 
it bound the coda with what had gone| where is the individual note ne pa pi 
before. The sentimentality of the an-jevident, in the remarkable com - i 
dante was not disguised, but neither, | timbres, or the material, itself’ Get 
thank heaven, was it syruped. Mme. Sa-| Wolf had more imagination than one 
maroff has strength and virtuosity ample | but he fell far short when met rig aio 
to cope with the exorbitant demands of | ‘‘Penthesilea. Delius’ partition loo “ 
the wind-up. very appetizing on paper, but made only 
After a first hearing of a composer(a partial impression when performed. 
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ton. Opera mad yi One 
was full of music. 


chestra played for the first time in America 
‘“Paris,”’ by «Frederick Delius, a. tone. 


poem in freedom of form and _  pictor-_ 


lal substance, with a ‘“Night-Piece’’ and 
“The Song of a Great City’’ for sub-titles. 
No such closely woven and baffling music, 
in so unusual and individual an idiom, has 
been heard in Boston in many a day. It 
was hard, almost impossible, to grasp in 
matter and in manner at a single hearing, 
and while the audience listened intently, it 
could naturally return’ only meagre and 
puzzled applause. . For the rest the over- 
ture to ‘‘Rienzi’’ made Mr, Fiédler’s **‘bril- 
liant’’ closing piece; Mme. Samaroff, the 
pianist, played Rubenstein’s Concerto in 
D minor, to warm applause, and happily 
without a blemish of manner, and Mozart’s 
Symphony in E-flat gladdened the ears of 
those that love the serene and the secure. 


& sr Sn 4 a7 tv 


The Symphony Concert 


Last winter, Mr. Fiedler almost forgot 
Mozart, and found room for one of his 


symphonies only at the final pair of con- | 


certs as a strange yoke-fellow to Beetho-. 
ven’s choral symphony. Now, he is more! 
wary, and the symphony in E-flat major, 
of the climacteric three, began the concert 
yesterday afternoon. For the most part, 
Mr. Fiedler, ‘like a wise conductor, was 
content to let the music flow and concen- 
trate himself upon the quality of tone with 
which the band might sing it. Mr. Gericke 
used to make Mozart brittle, seeking a 
needless incisiveness of accent. Mr. Fied- 


ler avoided that pitfall, but he could not 
| resist the temptation to drain the Andante 
to the dregs. By this time the schol- 


ars are fairly sure that the slew 
movements of eighteenth-century music 
went less slowly than do the Similar epi- 
soles in the symphonies of our time. Mr. 
Fiedler, however, is not of their mind. His | 
pace in the Andante would have been. 
slow, even in latter-day music; it turned 
Mozart’s into “linked Sweetness long-drawn 
out,’’ so drawn, indeed, that the flowing 
song almost dropped, phrase by phrase 
upon the ear. For the rest, Mr. Fiedler 
was adroit and comprehending enough, He 
did not try to turn Mozart emotional in | 
the modern sense: he kept the grace of the : 
minuet, and he made the final movement 
run brightly. Of course, Mozart must be’: 
played in a symphony concert nowadays, 
With twice or thrice the number of instru- 
ments for which he wrote. Such numbers * 
In themselves do thicken the tones that 
Mozart heard as he wrote, and do make 
the Shimmering filaments of figure and’ 
ornament too much akin to £0ld lace and 
brocade. 
€rn concert-room this magnifying of Mo- 
zart,. The point is to keep that body~ of 


Fiedler oftenest Succeeded, even if he did 


| Rot make it quite so transparent and edge- 


There is no escaping in the mod- Me 


Qrchestra Plays “Paris, a 


| tone as light as, possible, and there Mr, 


The orchestral Mme. Samaroff who pla 
| Rubinstein’s concerto yesterday has . ade 
| vanced equally with the romantic ‘and sen. 
sitive Mme. Samaroff of Schumann's con. 
_certo at the concert of Sunday. Give h or 
such a concerto as Tschaikowsky’s or as 
| Rubinstein’s and her playing is instinet 
with an alert, finely strung and coolly con-— 
centrated power. Then Mme. Samaroff is 
like a pianist with avrists and fingers and 
mind and spirit behind of finely tempered. 
steel. Whatever may be her own trepidas | 
tions, the impression to her hearers is a” 
fine—not a heavy—power that is all alert-” 
ness, eélasticity and quick concentration. 
She matches the orchestra with a voice | 
as clear and authoritative as its ; 
own. Early in the concerto ‘de- 
claims the melody whence much of 
the first movement is,to spring. Mme. 
Samaroff made it so eloquent, so master- 
ful that it seemed to still the ‘interrupt- 
ing orchestral voices and then subdue — 
them to its bidding. This power gained in 
elasticity, began even to have a kind ot. 
white fire of its own as the long movement | 
advanced. There were momentary fusions 
with the other voices of the music, But al- 
ways--they were subsidiary or ry 
voices. Never was a piano concerto more 
a piano concerto, not in display of the in-— 
strument, but in its dominance of the 
whole. Throughout Mme. Samaroff held 
to this largeness. The slow movement was | 
songful but with an ample eloquence, as 
though the music and the piano were not 
things to be sentimentalized. Came the 
final rondo and the piano seemed to shep- 
herd and drive the orchestra before its 
Mme. Samaroff’s long sweeps of tone were 
like long lashes playing over its heads. 
Her masterful fire drove the orchestra be- 
fore it. Her power mounted with the cli- | 
max, but her hand was as firm and alert — 
upon it as it had been from the beginning. © 
Those who dislike piano concertos like to 
eall them futile contests between piano and 
orchestra. Mme. Samaroff, for once, left - 
no doubt which was the master. H. T a ae 
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Pee ena ie | eto: in Deaminor, No.4, which was pre- melody overheard to fill it, the switt-) TY i” YMPE HUA e EE aes 
e ' Great Artisti Ve hx gented. at a Symphony concert three. pacing stride in the wake of tine crowd, TW SYMPHONY CONCERTS Wes 
Pi ‘ ; : Leg ay yy \ He. t j | 
: a keg (| 


one of her teachers, | —— its feverish unrest, its fickleness, its |- iy 


22° = 


—— 


oe a PL aion. and two.years ago | |) caprices, its sordidness, its superb ani- 
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~—— +o =-- - 
os -— - 


hf Ay : ) i e. Samaroff’s per- | malism, its picturesque abandon. i : ; ‘sf 
‘MME SAMAROFEF | Ce wea vere much enjoyed by | In Philip Hale’s entr’acte in the pros | 4% BOSTON TOO USED TO THE — 
ie he audience. The orchestra gave a G Sipry Pad the ah Hoe he quotes Au- | ORCHESTRA? i ae 
4 SOLOIST charming interpretation of the Mozart | Pit as calling Delius ‘‘a new x eae 
yu IS THE symphony in BE flat major. It had ae ’ Hepes aciknoner ecinoate hic oie | NM WA, Wert 22,14 @8 
oF ) ie, T i wor if fp 
r oe Mosartiagt arece aun. ewenne Wane : | to have, the subject suggests material The Moral of the Regular Concert on sat/ t 
: REA “pm: ” 1 ve fer aeciinin Oo : Wak 
We ner’s ‘‘Rienzi. repose, and mounting, on hal coukeate, urday and of the Pension Fund Concert. 


+ in’ in rill be re- : | | 
. enstein S Concerto 1 ‘D'Indy’s second symphony w e ‘a atte than 
‘Plays Rub peated next week by request. Mme. Mince € apotheosis of bohemian on Sunday—tThe Remarkable and the” 


a . “ -Heink and Mr. Longy, the | sab? . eas | 
e. D Minor, No. 4, and Is ding ete player, malta Kane eotolate: | Wien Hanis cee 7 Distinctive Qualities of the Orchestra 
ei ee | That Shone in the Two Performances— 


phen " d. en ; j 

8 Much Enjoye | ‘ 64 55 L One hearing shows the piece to be | 

be his i DELI : ee Of a highly differentiated | Mr. Hess as the Virtucso of Mendelssohn 
ae ie . | | type. Delius. begins, ; ably, w | | is: 
: oi bate) | | S presumably, with —Mme. Samaroff’s Ripening Talents—- 


“ wrederick Delius, composer, W ‘drowsy twilight, that mopy, waking 


duced to American music lovers at | asta sags properest Paris arouses it- New York Hears an Orchestral Piece by 
3 | | Se Oo the . hear | ’ 
yesterday's Symphony matinee. A | fe wad i moner duties of another Ravel 

. duction was especially ap-) ;mignt. On the hazy, gray line of a 

Boston introduc | ‘rumbling abated 
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‘easy ' stance | : 2edal point in the basses, ! . 
propriate in view of Ria a eiud vs | the bass clarinet announces the first Our neighbors in New York, who hear the 
that Mr. Delius has been : 


) 7 VA uf +}; | | Pry aio sign of life. The oboe fohows, | Symphony Orchestra only once a month and 
% ee cished. foreign authority as i then the horn with themes of more } who in the intervals are exposed to other 


. ia 4 | decisive and eager expectatior ‘ol- 
“a half-brother of Charles Martin Wild Night of Orgy | lows then a crescendo fy tes phd bl bands, say that we in Boston have become 
apes ce mauton.” And Boston, too, | | | bing tone and the night is on. So familiar with its virtues that we take 
dew”, for a mioment’s pause within | them too much for granted. We need they 
| ’ 


ag | far-famed : ° , 
is the headquarters of the : S t 7 M doors now and then. to watch tl i 
- | ~ 9h! ¢ Th, 1€@ in- | saw : 
Appalachians, whose favorite moun-| 1S C 0 USIC. | gratiat'ng danseuse’ pirouette to Bj Say in their large metropolitan way, a short 


: tone- | 
fa Jelius. has honored with a | seater eee 
fains I | Sung in some cafe, the work is gorged | For a week, if only we had the opportunity 


7 ee h no . tory. oaths 

ome; but that is another s | with the clamor of humanity ana its! —and also the 

4 sla} = rm A p. a its j an e —w pe 
* Delius was born in Yorkshire, , Eng- | ' complexity of warring moods, Once in- | to 0. ndurance e might listen | 
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8 
ne 20 | itiated into Parisi: -ti «, one orchestra after another, th hear 
| _ At about the age of 0'$ h F th | | | Itiate : arisian night-time mys- , then heat 
ere ot ay ida to look after soma | Mn on ! uSIaS . Gal d fry yar the pace runs on unflagging, CU Own, and finally rise in new, spontane- 
he went to tf Oat he chiefly culti- | | In gigantic dissonant chords—ithe oOus and just admiration of it. Unfortu- 


orange groves, tye ‘ ; ‘first evidence of Simultaneous Ilv- § 

vated down. South was music, He’ Bamarkable Production. Dhony<the "revelers shudder: ‘pens | Baeely, from this comparative point of view, 
studied in Leipsic for a OY ty weance | | Only yawn, at their orgy, and conclide | other orchestras do not come often to Bos- 
and then he settled down In Ef e ito go home, ton, and when they do this musically crowd- 


udying:' by himself and writing. ! ———___—— : ‘| | To those who hold that nigh ras ; , 
st y | made for less mutinous infringement oF Soe wn usually slights them, Now and 


n. Mistaken for German. | ) } ’ | | the law, musical and otherwise rig ¢ SEN, however, a regular Symphony Concert 
, ted himself oe Mme Samal off S Art On the | hew piece of impressionism will doubt: like that of Saturday night, or an occasional 
ten years ago he presen iless seem monstrous and deplorable. _ one, like that for the Pension Fund of the 


a was mis- : Wi} | However, , “pues 
Izondon as Fritz Delius and Piano ins Applause. | fancy Pris to others who occasionally orchestra on Sunday, provides in itself 


lly mis- | Sweetness of rebellion and 
taken for a German and genera | |the clangot and stress of lit an this very. point | 
3 ae » é Stres fe, it will, point of reawakening and newiy 
ufderstood. The piece played here yes- | ; 


| be f 
. asc . - * P 
terday for the first time in this coun- | | scinating, absorbing and thrilling. Stimulating comparisons. After many | 
y | 


“ : iece.”’ 7 rerv honious platitude of - years of neglect, Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic Wed. | 
is known as “Paris: A Night Piec For every euph a ‘Mme § ; ' x 
Phas written ten years ago ane spate orthodox musical creed which Mr Fied- FS ot Raters Pure Technic. ding’’ was revived on Saturday night—tri- 
in Plberfield, piiedg- tenet a " Sate ler and the orchestra expounded in Mo- in» ‘ubinstein Ss D minor concerto for pi- | U™Phantly revived, indeed, to such reiterat- 
hestra un 3 | ) ano Ws Strangely uneven. ‘The first two €4 4nd general applause as few purely or- 


gart’s “KH Flat’ major symphony yes- 
the extraordinarily | zart’s “E Flat™ majo \ ; wid is Hid | ney 
terday afternoon they added doubly dis- 1ovements are distinctive and vitai. chestral pieces have gained at the concerts. 


T Hinata ict ke ie at 
“There. is ,.a greater re oI Hing | tilled heresy in the cacophonous pro- Boks closing allegro is often prolix and The easy intelligibility of the music, its 
se the F bisia forks igeeretag There ta ng lfanities of a new musical pagan, Hone | helt She’ apie agp Mme Sama- | Hagel moods, varied picturing, frank, melo. 
£ the Parisian nigh ; , l Fre tele Deliue | ayec 1€@ work with fj | dic ch | | 
turbulence, no. frenetic climax. won f nederick ees. indicia’ tinattin. Weve seatheh | Beginning the massive pa De er san | pasar ya ggg seer of color and warmth of 
eer ee Fee ee ne ne ew catens of appreciable | | with verve and the degree of abandon | taxed for onde ia @ way trom tiatmeil 
varied now and A agg eh HE his will cause the guardians “ seta aot | essential to the spirit of the work, the | saat or once in a way from the usual 

as of some pe form and intelligi.!e melody much 8 id | Planiste continued the movement with | ®72¥ ies and intensities of the concerts. 
ti thority He ‘is’a bold and wanton offender. Be- | vee nati which was attributable | , Now, Goldmark’s music in the symphony 
ae ON cause of a conductor abreast of tne | | mall degree to the sureness, pre- | —or the suite as the purists prefer to call 


there are even melo . . SL ae | cision and clarity of her “ we 
% aga © sie a hic ‘an work | . r technic. hh, ) ; 
mrerry celebrations. times, and an orchestra which Cat x |: Mme .Samaroff played the second it—happens to be very transparent and di- 


iw the most extreme sense of up complex scores quickly, Boston 1s | ' Movement with unfailing beaut versified music, that depends much for its 

. et So / rae : . auty . | 
but yet c h in its expressive down to the minute in the ways of or | | orbs Her phrasing showed the atanoat insinuating charm upon the technical feliei- 
Wess to create a m chestral literature. ary  eareica th 8 Ae and proportion. She | ty with which it is performed. The march, 
The performance yesterday of Delius | 3 es and finished ‘triumphands | ee elve, variations and . the finale hat 


interesting noc 
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di Pat repeated recalls to the stage , si fo tne first movement are as #0; many 
rmpathy; and the audience a = ea BP Ray te§ a ntour of | 1¢ Mozart symphony had the clear. ™©rors of the different instrumental choirs: 
indicated (A. could only give. tie ee eerty 1 ness, tonal beauty and fine fleetness ; While Mozart's or Haydn’s symphonies 


a manner that plainly : a ‘lv following 
again. the work, with its eagerly : which mav hav : 
desire SOF Byer 1G DIPS OS train of quick-iived, sharply-varied epi this whenula da a been expected from are not more luminous and exacting of the. 


be " N - tf “ y ; , d- Wagner's Rienzi - 

: certo. sodes, kaleidoscopic swiftness and vivi dl eat apy vet Enel > nzl over woodwinds than are tee 6 7 
, Rubinstein Con ‘et of the it¥/0t outline, surging chaos of myriad — ture was clangorous and militant. | Seine! ben Mpc ane "Sashes Bria 
te oist o e i - ing splendors o eee ee , : ne 
Bern Olga Samaroff, the sol voices, high-sounding sp strings has its turn in the ensuing love-. 
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n von- beat and din, plangent dissonances, the 
tternoon, played the Rubinateln ¢ lull of receding tumults and a passins | soane,. aud 'in 48 Goldie ae. ne ie 
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ng miuaslc. Vir pity | Dig REE "pO TRR EC elas 
ection of the weaving of the_ si aggre re ie oe , 
and virtuosi with a sense of YOlC@ OF ; 


must lead that 
well as technica! | voice through the graceful melodies, the 


fanciful development and the light orna- 
a| ment of the first movement—it is ‘‘molto 
appassionato”’ only in Mendelssohn’s af- 
fectionate imagination—through the gentle 
reverie of the Andante and the bright 
bravura of the finale. And in all this the 
tone must keep its fine brightness, its qual- | 


| ' t f a shimmering and shaded strand in | 
i wialbogee mpage * gf oggetre getanplig. FY iis ridin web, its perfect elasticity. The 
shee a vag Pa In stalks the mighty technical mastery must have its unobtru- 
| ‘hater yee ks the charm jerks the broom] sive but exquisite aptitude. There must be 
er er, and ‘mn the jerk the} nothing too much and nothing too little in 
es aA ite. brilliant magic ends. The| expression, while a poised elegance must 
niece must go like vivid improvisation on glamor the whole. A slip, be blur, ghd 
ws orchestral scale, and it had players last emphasis or an under, nba © ag ales Naa 
night who could seemingiy improvise it} an accusins sayy aa a roi some of the 
equally out of their technique and their] is, it remains a criter we “ y Fhe 
; It would be easy to quarrel| subtle and delicate perfections : 
imagination. ¢ Wotan’s farewe!l to playing. Mr. Hess lacked not one of them. 
ste ry ak lie decking of her on her| Concert master and quartet leader though 
nd eee oeigg By eos to the fire god and| he may only seem in the crowded routine 
the apitiing and the eliding of the ftame,| of Our mule and works in Boston aid 
| ation of the departing| the violin lives an ‘8 Babe 
hoa Suk oe -rosgyincerteapae of the sleeping | now, seemingly, in the varied richness o! 
| Valkyr, when it is shifted from ‘Die Wal-| his powers. 
_kiire’’ in the theatre to make a “Was- | 
'nerian excerpt” in the concert-room. From | 


it is ¢ .! upon the side 
ing to end, it is music that accom~ | | * leg 
“ine visible and specific action, and that quickening. She has passed the stag 


tA - yt 

¢ rj her progress when technical problems < 

as well the climax of a tragedy in ne 
Soicn for three hours the listeners have execution need to preoccupy ey aos. 
shared. It would be easy also to quarrel! has won a tone that is her own In its cry: 


with the pace at which Mr. 
it to the slurring of its breadths and intensi- 

ties and culminations of tone. Yet the im- 

pression was less of them than of the gor- 

geous and the thrilling tonal splendor with 

which the.orchestra clothed the whole, of 

the passion and the power of its eloquence. | 
The din of the Valkyrs’ ride follow 
it was a heroic and hurtling tumult. 
only the curtain could have risen to such 
an introduction; but it never does—or does 
| so seldom—here in Boston. 


skill, righ 
mical p 
: at abating and bringing a deluge upon 
the house. The mood and the expression 
of it are of brilliant and exuberant orches- 
tral fantasy. The scherzo turns psy cho- 
logical, graphic of the fear that overwhelms 


Mme. Samaroff is clearly ripening, and 
on which she most needea 


Fiedler took talline quality of clear and rounded soun 


emotional quality of the music it was hear- 
ing, too little susceptible to the reflecti 


If} understandingly, and she has been alert | 
were chosen, too rigidly. 


supple freedom. Her playing has been <t 

Mr. Hess, the concert master of the Or-| much of the cooly comprehending and the 
chestra, and Mme. Samaroff, who has 
often appeared at its regular and its oc- _com- 
easional concerts, had proffered their Ser-] noser who had written her music. Now 11 
vices for the Pension Fund—he to play Men-| was quite impossible to Schumann to Wri\© 
delssohn’s Concerto for violin and she@|, piano concerto in the ordinary sense 0! 
Schumann’s for piano. Once more, in Mr. | the word as a formal and a displaying picce. 
Hess’s playing was proof that with a dis-| y4, might nurse the purpose in the abstract, 
cerning executant Mendelssohn’s better MU-| 1.4 once set to work he was bound to be 
sic can ‘give almost as much pleasure tO”) -ome Schumann, the romantic visionary, *" 
day as it did fifty years ago. Nowadays stcariihn with nhcinie pars fancles. 
style is all things in the playing of Men-| .., ssjiow with images of melancholy 
dGelssohn, and Mr. Hess is a discriminating or passionate imagining, that strove Mu 
master of style. The concerto is a little him. for songful ‘expression. And in 
model of clarity; melodies, structure, de- Ma’. Ganenvee’ he. Mee. the Matee Of 
_velopment and ornament are limpid; th®) 11. piano, with which he had often worked 
violin part is like a fine tonal strand laid his vill, to ald him with the orchestra that 
upon the orchestral background or inter- smal balked him. With the plano he < ould 
‘woven with it; the music runs with a sub-| Fo ove and with the orchestra, such 4 
iawee ‘brilliance end a poised and que’ song of mounting and thrilling intensity a° 
‘elegance that for once betray hardly a] 4. 0° 1 jovement. He could keep its 
trace of the reflection that has wrought voice singing with the changing accent of 
them. The concerto asks an equal poise,. his changing moods through the anale. He 
jucidity, grace and fineness in the virtuoso | | 114: forget the business of a concerto as 


Often heretofore it has been too cool, 100 | 
detached from the more imaginative and | 


Q 
ms 


of mood, to the play of tonal color that its 
very clearness fitted it unusually to impart. | 
ed, ani| Mme. Samaroff has always chosen her pace 


rhythm, but she has held to both, once they | 
She has needev | 
a finer sensitiveness, and through it a more = 


securely poised Olga Samaroff, and too ol | 
of the dreaming or the impassioned com 


they 


receive. Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic Wedding," 
light though it. be, as symphonic music | ment, they were off in the bold orches- — 
goes, Is as relentless in its insistence | tral clamors, the broad, high instrumental — 
upon technical felicity and its revelation | colors, the slashing rhythms, the empty 
of technical shortcoming. It. sets the /sturm und. drang. of Sinding’s “Rondo > 
players no mere difficulties in gkill, | Infinito.”’ They filled it at least with son. 
executant as Strauss’s ‘Zarathustra’ or | orous and vitalizing sound. r 
d'Indy’s symphony is difficult. Anybody, 
so to Say, can play his part in “The Rustic 
Wedding’? as so many notes. The real dif- 
ficulty is to gain the varied loveliness or 
ihe clear incisiveness of tone, the unfail- 
ing euphony of ‘the different choirs and of 
different instruments particularized for the 
moment, the delicaté suffusions and the 
delicate contrasts of the instrumental cojor- 
ing, the rhythmic variety and aptness, the 


Thought of all this came readily and Tre- 
gretfully at the concert for the Pension 
Fund of the orchestra. last night, when the 
audience, fine as it was in quality, no more | 
than half filled Symphony Hall. 
chestra gives so much and asks so little. 
It is so preéminently a body of conerete | 
and present achievements of the very first 

_order in their kind. It is so plain that its 
that animate the eee ee ne enaie® || Sounder‘and manager. (ie in eee 

at ¢ ate the whole. The orchestra on / *‘ i ¥ CORTE: Se 
Saturday night missed not one of these | sd attribute wp Boston, the one artistic 
dpa ego taieisaesn and enhancing them | opal gol ag sb bec peapupin! ie 

- sere technical skill had its er- wleadic | x e  aeeh S 
fect work; Mr. Fiedler’s conducting Poot | world applaud us and find it responding 
clally in its choice of mae ane “nleaty | gladly. If we have become too accustomed to 
of accent, served the music well: but to | the Symphony Orchestra, the outside world 
both the men of the orchestra added the | OWS at least that it is rare and precious 
discriminating felicity in quality and eu-: prs ga: og possession to stir whatever 
» al of tone, the sensitiveness not meére- rot ly r tag age blood may run in us. 
thate’ Ghusimetians a igure that are give as much pleasure tn’ retich ae ae 

is ns in éir kind. They : Mes ib , 
played equally as imagining composers and | titgrcnsion Fund were not in question at al 
uosi. . 1“ | nuly *o 

The concert Me late, because the fund is beginning to ful- 
Saéns’s concerto tabi Shey allt oi ; Be its. purpose and the demande ley ame 
In B minor, and. the omniscient pro- | crease. The FesPOnAe), last night, did us 
gramme book cited Dr. Neitzel on tne | mall honor, but there was no abating of the 
“sombre determination” pi eo Sa nc | pleasure that immediately requited us. The 

passion” of the : men scanned the house with a touch of 
Who at the Sy music. The good dostor, chagrin, but in their playing was no hint 
ioc ee Symphony Concerts two or | of their disappointment wha 
hovenin  bioua reduced one qf Beet- Goldmark’s overture, “In the Spring,’ 
dichosed, an mathomot, 2. ary bones | began the programme—a_ piece of” sheat 
ix UBeCC a ; otmm 
lieves that all wituie ti kn on aee et aes | lyric exuliation in the long breaths, the 
heavily, thoughtfully, A A. Pach heady odors, the kindling sights and sounds 
a aril, have mone Of & concerte. Written | of ‘Seniteant’e teed Sapna at 
cise tua Vian ee and fanciful exer- : sang spontaneously throu a i BR eg A 
tel a Olin and orche hehe: by , sy u™ 
Ysaye. on. his eiae A Sts chnneoe ee phony of the spring. It kindled Goldmark, 
Saint-Saéns, and the vicliniat nani rhs ae and as spontaneously he unleashed his imi-- 
tla " St big and strenuous tones. phases "Of Inctrimen tit aan melodies, | 
the hot tp hi ict Pl help setting berant dots and dashes of ddornindr oot 
Saint-Saéns's ol tata oR mcg Nhs that fill the overture, It is instrumental 
ners. Mr. Noack of the orehentte akin | bravura, but rapturous and songful, as all 
eyed the solo part on Saturday R idole | bravura ought to be, and it*came Stirringly | 
ts fineness’ a atone # exauisite tn | 02 coq to Dukas's ecbsral oe ma asta 
“ness, a delicate arabes | , Se 
vd all half-tints in its sib aa tities an er’s apprentice! — peat aaa enesanie se | 
tle curve ’ a vehicle and make its first movement 
ness, He: Wha tadane a teat Pas richly lyrical and impassioned song. His 
i of execution and senaitiveness : to is the songful concerto, because Schumann, 
e lightest subtleties of t no matter what the form, cannot help 
, one. , ath 
‘ound, therefore, to take the acne being the romantic singer. Last night, . 
n its graceful, adroit Mme. Samaroff, as newer before here, was - 
, : and | : ’ . 
The conductor and the ee EA PaO the dreaining and feeling singer too. Her 
fully accepted his vi tone was as crystalline as ever; but instead 
lightness and el ow, and the delicate | of its cool and steady. glitter, came varied | 
wove the Rhchinouea, we eee coloring and diverse reflection of the end- 
, ~ | lessly sensitive Schumann. Even in the 
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oe TO Symphony Concert 
As already noted, Mr. d’Indy’s symphony, 


for the second time within a month made 


the first part of the Symphony Concert of 
yesterday. The second, ‘rather unusually, 
fell to ‘‘soloists,”’ with only. .Wagner’s 
sumptuously sonorous “Huldigungsmarsch 
for a purely orchestral, or perhaps a purely qd 
band-like. .piece. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was the singer and Mr. Longy the virtuoso, | 
Between them, he and Mr. Fiedler had 
chosen one of Handel's concertos for dto2 
with a light string accompaniment that, the 


‘doubting conductor had reénforced . with ..2 , 


piano. It disclosed the oboe as. an. individ-. 


ual voice for the first time—it is safe to say 
_—to many that heard it. The music and. the 
‘ virtuoso alike revealed to them the plaintive 

sweetness that is one of its voices and the 


peculiar pungency that is the other. Of the 
rare skill that the instrument demands, 
when. it makes play with Hindel’s little 
decorative figures, when it follows the. flow- 
ing line of his’ music, when. it sings the 
gentle and suave melody of his Sarabande 
and accents it with its own voice, when it 
answers the stringsor sustainsitself against 
them, there was little visibie or audible hin: 
in the ease and the completeness of Mr. 
-Longy’s artistry. He .was playing one 
‘of the most difficult of instruments with 
avery unusual finesse and with a still more 
unisual expressive quality. He was ac- 
complishing a feat of execution and accom- 
plish' ng it with the higher and the more eva- 
Sive qualities. He deserved his applause, 
he deserved a fuller understanding behind 
it of what he had done. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is indeed in the richness of her 
prime. She declaimed the long recitative 
that preceded her air from Mozart's “Titus” 
with a just magnificence of tone and a just 


largeness of feeling. She passed to the. 


air, and she was the accomplished singer 
of coloratura music, who could match the 
mingled richness and suppleness of her tones 


against those, even, of Mr. Grisez’s clarinet. 


“She went on with the ‘stanzas’? from Gou- 
nod’s “Sappho,’’ in which the poetess craves 
the refuge cf the sea and of oblivion from 
| the world and the passions that have dis- 
traught her. And again, Mme. Schumanne- 
| Heink was singing with a shadowed mag- 
nificence of tone, and deep and melancholy 
emotion that were only the more absorbing, 
the more poignant for the mastery of song 
that gave. them life and power, and that 
ordered them to their ends with a simplicity 
'and security that are the crown of a ma- 


. tured skill, understanding and feeling. 
) HB. T. P. 


conditions of singers from ‘‘ideal casts” 


'THE MUSIC OF YESTERDAY 


“J roms, 


—— De 4 of 
“FAUST” IONY 


AND A SYMP 
CONCERT 


D’Indy’s Second Symphony and Gounod’s 
Opera for Extremes of French Music— 
Mr. Goodrich’s New Talents as af 
Operatic Conductor—The Opera Orchestta 
in a New Light—Mr. Nivette’s Mephis-~ 
topheles for the Other Saving Grace of a 
Rather Tame Performance of “Faust”— 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and Mr. Longy 
at the Symphony Concert 


With d’Indy’s second symphony for the 
chief piece at the Symphony Concert of 
Friday afternoon, and with Gounod’s 
“Waust’” for the first time at the opera 
house in the evening, two extremes of 
French music met in Boston yesterday. 
By common consent the symphony is the 
highest achievement, thus far, of the newer 
French composers, and little by little it 
is _making its way to the understanding and 
the appreciation of those that hear it. 


Twice under Mr. Gericke, twice under 


Mr. d’Indy himself, and now three times 
under Mr. Fiedler, it has been performed 
in Boston, and the repetition of yesterday, 
like’that’ of tonight, was due to genuine 
and, as such things go, widespread request. 
“Faust,” on the other hand, is one of the 
most familiar of operas. For fifty years il 
has held the stage, gone up and down tne 
world. and been performed by all sorts and 
to 
pupils and amateurs. Yet, well done, it 
still keeps its vitality, because, like d’Indy's 
symphony, it is a masterpiece in its 
kind. In none of the new French mu 
sic has Mr. Fiedler shown such keenness 
of sympathetic understanding as in this 
symphony; his men seconded him to the 
utmost, and tne performance yesterday Wa 
notable for the clothing of the music wits 
the mingled reflection and passion that stir 
in it. 


}'~and Wagner. 


FADED TEAT 


would be foolish’ to ask from thema 
appreciation of the aaerh Mone itectur 
and the equally superb workmanship, — 
or to expect them to recognize the purity 
and the sublimity of the musical 


| though, or the power and 
beauty of 
N | bane g expression. Yet tg dp HS 
| ngs will open ears and quicken minds 
_| This symphony is the great achievement 


ee ee a 


in absolute music of th 
n | e ultra-modern 
I‘rench school, and in Germany to find a 


Orchestra at Eighth Public Re. symphony that may be placed justly by 


its side, we must go back to the Beet- 


hearsal Gives Great Work hoven of the fifth and the ninth. The 


) sv - fa .c1 We , ; 
ymphony of Cesar Franck is on a little 


Again by Request—Mr. Longy lower plane, to be *classed with the first 


Plays Oboe Solo. 
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| and third of Brahms, Schumann’s in D 
| minor, and Schubert’s in C major 

| rhe performance was an engrossing 
| one, often impressive, often brilliant 

rhe choral in the apotheosis would: 
| have been more magnificently triumphal 

if it had been taken at a little slower | 
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| Boston, was overwhelming. The choral | 
: ade then, as it were, a new song before: 
ie throne, the voice of many waters | 

'and as the voice pl, 
as i@ volce Of a great thunder | 
} 


And they that know Vincent d’Indy, his 
n 


i 

| i abt of thought, his serene faith i 
i iS chureh, find in the two chief themes 
i Warring in this symphony. i 


~ 4 oy} ; : 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang in Ttalian 


vs | the recitative and aria of Vitellia from 


' 
| Mozart's ‘La Clemenza di Tito.” The 
|; opera was written to order, and huvded: | 
ly, when Mozart was a sick man cn 
was a return to the old-fashioned Ttalian | 
Bitmrpet and the parts of Sextus and | 
Annius, the lovers, were written for 
women and acted by them. And vet this 
opera came alter ‘‘Don Giovanni rs ani 
only bin few days before the performance 
| of the Magic ¥Flute’’! Mozart ae 
pi hbo lB pada igs 4 It was to his 
2jory ni ie perfecte > ¢ 
| a alten dai A vibe paid ts form of 
(+20, aS in “Don ¢*ovan 12? hal if him) 
2 eink nda vanny. The s:r sung] 
» 1)! A we. SC 
le 7 ‘ 
Hoek piped ‘ the old-fashioned 
chiefly as the ‘wpponaniiee me am aah 
| of pure vocal art. T y ot eA 
abe By: - art. The aria demands a‘ 
) Bert a generous compass, with tones 
yroad and full enough for stately decla- 


by the rra.: : ° j 
great major:ty with in- ination ‘and flexible enough for mast 
| : US astery 


n-Heink is an ioe 
| 
’ 
| 


of ec " ra, an¢ j 
coloratura, und also with a knowledge 


yee sl lof the Le ean ti: , 
personal resentment i essential elements of what is 


loosely described as the “grand style.’’ - 
iyi schumann-Heink’s performance 
ia admirable li every way, in natural 
mK ness of tones, in varied and intell?t 
gent declamation, in beauty of sustai 
song and in the ease and effect von naan 
with which she treated florid heasieal 
and those of less brilliant OTR ean 
tion, The recitative and atid: wae ane 
sang them were as a rantata’ th Or fea 
Various emotions were eloquently pe 
pressed... Nor did this justly ec sratel 

‘ s justly celebrated 


| opera singer o’erstep the boundary, line 


that separates an operatic from a con 


_|cert performance, 


The same night be said of her singi i 
of the stanzas from Gounod’s Sy. ee | 
which are too often sung in a ™ nth . 
and bombastic vein in the effort té mica 
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‘Sappho’s sadness and the regret that’ 


(press ‘passion’; but these stanzas Aare poy ut 
pale gape with oassion, and Mme. 


The Symphony Concert 


As already noted, Mr, d’Indy’s symphony, 
| : ime within a month made 
: , - explosive, but} for the second t 

was eee, ae Bigg hy 2 the | the first part of the Symphony Concert of 

aya. “thet aie ‘no more.” Then after} yesterday. The second, rather unusually, 


this lament, there was the plunge to) fell to ‘soloists,’’ with only Wagner's 
eternal sleep beneath the waves, In} sumptuously sonorous ‘“FTuldigungsmarel 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s singing Of | for a purely orchestral, or perhaps a purely 
Gounod’s music there was haunting} pand-like piece. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
tonal charm, subdued intensity, artistic} jos the singer and Mr. Longy the virtuoso, 
simplicity, the steadily increasins force Between them, he and Mr. Fiedler had 
of expression that leads inevitably ‘0} Ciose one of Hiindel’s concertos for oboe 
the elimnax—dua titles Siar vagy. sioner tbh with a light string accompaniment that the 
formance memorable, She was ap- doubting conductor had retnforced with a 


varmly and recalled several Sand ie. 
Poceerigay wight piano. It disclosed the oboe as an individ 
mes. 


Mr. Longy, the distinguished first oboe ual voice for the arse agg ok oo Mow 
of the orchestra, the musician who, as | say—to many that pm ee their laintive 
oboist, has enlarged the fame of this} the virtuoso alike revealed 0 ff aa e rhe 
orchestra and as conductor has intro-| sweetness that Is one of its vores a ee 
duced many orchestral and chamber] peculiar pungency that is the other. 0 “i 
works in Boston, was welcomed heart- | rare skill that the instrument eae 
ily and also warmly applauded. It waS} when it makes play with Handel's Little 
his first appearance as a soloist at these decorative figures, when it follows the flow- 
concerts, nor has at oboe set solo been! ing tone of his music, when it sings the 
Beutet aeons Tune conearte eats | gentle and suave melody of er naga gg 
in 1888. There wien agape leita al cians Ye Tc ganentein itadit against | 
erobag oo thelgenedl tg a tae eee | +hekh: there was little visible or repay | 
eu ee in concerts that were then of the| in the ease and the vi guia? nvie 

> Qa > vay? artietryv He was Pp avyillfs 
highest class: but. that tim has sone) Longy s artistry. ¢ instruments; with 
by, and audiences In Paris are impatient] of the most difficult oO ins x rapes apo fei 
even of concertos for plano or violin in! g very unusual finesse and wi hy 2 ca ali 

a symphony concert. Yet It Seems aS) yyysual expressive quality. | ' mt thay sew 
though distinguished virtuosos in the | complishing 4 feat of execution metus wy 
wind choir of an orchestra should have | nitehing with the higher and the more é by 
a right to be heard as solvists, | sive qualities. He deserved his applause; 

The late Charles Mole player thy he deserved a fuller understanding behind 
ec wer ron Me ote etic. ‘t of what he had done. Mme. Schumann 
concert in the fall of 1894, and the dig-) & © ‘« indeed in the richness of her 
nity of the concert was not impaired. | Heink 1s sigh eee the long recitative 
Mr. Longy’s art has long been recog-| prime. She discial nagar, nei TO oritus” 
nized in Boston, as it was In Paris, It | that preceded her air r cane amd a just 
‘s enough to say that he played the| with a just magnificence 0 an tt ere 
Concerto of Handel. with its old-fash- | largeness of feeling. She a ah a eT 
foned melodic figures, its formal dec- | air, and she was the accomplis er Tah | 
orative passages, its exquisite tender-| of colorature music, who could mate 


" sarabande, as he alone can | ee! ree ness of her tones | 
pres: on pag Py ate ie the simplicity, the mingled richness and ar. vandeen'e clarinet. | 
ae iy f the true artist | against those, even, OF ™?. 
modesty ol Diver r,s 


i “stanzas” from Gou-} 
The orchestra will make its second She went Be» cig poetess craves} 
trip next week. The program of the nod’s ‘Sappho, and of oblivion from 
concerts the 17th and 18th will be as) the refuge of the sea Sous thatnav die 
follows: Brahms, iSpy i eee tae ac nae Pak anes Mme Schumann- 
Pac aninoff, “The slan¢ of ©) traught her. g Se, . $ 
Boca (symphonic poem 4 fier Boeck- | Heink was singing with a erate np: 

lin’s picture), conducted | by the com-f nificence of tone, i deep and melan eics 
poser; Rachmaninoft’s piano concerto emotion that were only the more absor g, 
No. 2, C minor, played by the Com-| 114 more poignant for the wasting of ‘that 
poser; Wagner, prelude to “The Mas-| that gave them life and power, and big 
per@ngers of Nurembers.” | ordered them to their ends with a simplicity 
and security that are the crown oF a ma- 

tured skill, understanding and er ie, 


akan naentibeeeneienanet 


Schumann-Heink, realizing this, voiced 


4 


| 


suit 
Wy 


id ‘vi Ay . e Wer ¢ 4 3 7 Ay & Pur. ww Pt ate' a w} 
: mn : 
é 


mu! Hc GeO Bia ve Sy ERE eae ee , : 
> vista wy ae wards a musical growth’ and’ native prow) 
The Ltstene ell sis 


_ ‘duction springing out of the soil and’ 
am: (Maa OF people than the generations of our grand- 
7 Y Ps fathers were, with their Handel 1d 

Director Russéll of the opera reveals, oon 
in an interview, that he has gone up and wa) 
down Europe for his stock company, and 
| proposes to keep on doing so year by 
|' year. He has his eye on the promising 

young people at the various conserva- ~ 
| tories, just as a professional florist keeps 
tabs on the orchids coming on in various 
nurseries, all over the world. Occasion- 
ally a Hindoo in Ghazipoor, or a South 
\merican Indian in Brazil or. Venezuela !} 
will come across a new orchid—some | itd 
“sport” of wonderful variety of forms or | As shown by the variegated national- | 
striping or color, in the forest, and that ity of our best musicians, a man (or wo- | 
is so much the better, or as ‘the slang of | Man) with the standing of virtuoso in 
_the stock exchange goes “all to the good,” either vocal or instrumental music, may 
| What corresponds to that in the operatic | make the rounds of the world as secureé-. 
market is that a new Jenny Lind has | ly as though his pockets were filled (and 
been discovered among the péasantry, or | they pretty generally will be) with the, | 
a new Nilsson rescued fromthe streets, | solid and handsome British gold pieces | 
ora new Caruso enlisted out of the mar- | which certify sure enough wealth from, 
ket stalls. feu to pole and open all: doors. The 
+ + + | new opera company draws upon evety: 
gut the steady production of the | country of icurope, as does the Symphony, 
| 


wre 
es. 


” Caan» : 


other spring of American activity than | 
the commercial one to be touched effec- | 
tively—rewarding the distinguished sue- 
cesses in music might have promoted a 
larger development than yet exists. oH 


+ + + | 


schools is about as regular and staple an OFRNOELTR. thas nie BAS tCEE ich 
article of international exchange as the resents .tne Near-Hast in 106. Loader, who 
wool and wheat and steel and copper of i OB IOA HIGH, the Slavonian. pF eyiaae 
| the year’s output. What Mr. Russell has of Austria, and Holland. Mr, Roentgen, 
| been doi = for the Boston opera, others | the second violin—a ‘nephew of the dis- 
| have for years been doing for the opera | pple ia of the Roentgen Rayne ae 
| houses of Murope, and doing it here in Willeke, the brilliant new ’cellist (with, 
America without our special notice. We the record of first ‘cellist of the Viemara 

| have only just begun to learn that de- , Uper@ though he ds_ still under thipf), 
tail, as we approach in Boston, at last, | 2%@ both Dutch. The internationalism: Gf) 
this stage of evolution in art-appreciation | 47 18 one of its greatest glories, tran- 
where we demand opera by the | scending the local patriotism and petty | 
politics and the prejudices and passions 

evenly rendered and | of nations as it does their languages, 
not a series of virtually solo perform- } with broader ideas and a universal Jan=) 


| season, 
| 
| ances by great stars crammed into a | 8uage of its own, 
| 
| 


‘ oY . . “ | 
all the operas as they appear, and the | 
whole of an opera 


week or two. So the European entre- 


= on tam ane i? 
preneurs of opera have been allowed for ’ | 
senerations to take their pick of Amer- 

ican-born vocalists as they came along— jy 


the Pattis, and Adelaide Phillipp-es, and | | 
Nordicas and Geraldine Farrars and Mary 
Gardens, compensating them and us, ina | 
way, for this expatriation, by giving them | 
the authoritative Stamp and rank of great | nf 
| ereiate—witch it is not for us to give— ee » ee 4 «04 ¥ 
| fore we make their public acquaintance hick teks 
at all. Such are the tribute, the penalty Mme Schumann-Heink 
and the sacrifice provincial ignorance is in 
laid under to eonneisseurship. And yet d L 
and Longy Appear. 


there are many among us yet who do not 
mind confessing that opera without 
Stars,” with published phenomenal sal- 


aries, is not opera at all. 


« 5 ay 
+ +. 4 Both Singer and Oboist Given 
ae Both Singer and Oboist Given 
ME musical gifts and attainments of | 
the first class are stil] mainly exotie in Appreciative Reception 
a. 


this community is shown by the person- 

nel of the Symphony Orchestra; the 

Americans in it are so emphatically ex- %) 

ceptions that their presence only proves - ’ me 
the rule. Even an eighty-million popula- D IndySymphony Repeated 


tion gets America no further along to- 
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-mann-Heink and of our eminent oboist, 


SS a he 
> <2 
- 
’ 
* 


'eontributed toward the 


} 


| invaluable -tone color with 


' 


Two soloists, supreme in their respec- 
tive forms of expression, gave distinc-. 
tion.to the Symphony rehearsal yester~ . 
day atfernoon. It is an occasion worthy 
of note which combines upon the same 
program the artistry of Mme Schu- 


Georges Longy. Both represent attain- 
ment which is notable in our time, 

Mr Longy’s is, of course, the more 
restricted and limited sphere. The 
greater credit is therefore due him for 
the assiduity with which he has cul- 
tivated the oboe, for the large degree 
in which his name and services have. 
success and 
prestige of our orchestra and for the 
pleasure and profit which the music- 
lovers of Boston have derived from the 
unique and aumirable club of wind-in-. 
strument players which was organized 
by him and bears his name. 

Mme Schumann-Heink was apparently 
in the fullest possession yesterday af- 
ternoon of the large and responsive re-. 
source of her voice. She sang the re- 
citative and rondo from tue opera 
“Mtus.”’ This is the work that called 
Mozart, then an ailing man, to Prague 
to produce it (Dec, 1791) before he re- 
rurned to resume the ‘‘Requiem’’ which 
death left unfinished. . 


EE a 


Sung With Splendid Zest. 


To write a melody so full of the suave 
and gracious optimism which charac- 
' terized his style, while sensing the ap- 
' proach of the melancholy which was to, 
‘envelop him, seems a strange antithesis, 
-in nature. Mme Schumann-fieink sang 
the recitative with splendid zest and 
authority. ‘To the rondo she brought. 


the beauty of tone, the clear delivery 


of the graceful phrase, the delicacy ‘of,,| 


-adroitly controlled soft and mediuin 
voice and the vibrant timbre of fullest 


notes which mark her the rarely skilled 


ginger. 

In Gounod’s 
opera “Sapho,’”’ Mme Schumann-Heink, 
was another artist. There beauty of 
tone was no longer 
view. Often her tone was deeply sig- 
nificant precisely because it lacked 
gensuous beauty, as particularly in the 
‘concluding verses of both stanzas, 
where the grave, sonorous lower notes 
of her voice are employed. 


largest. charm and efficacy lies. in the 


'and delightful. 


tragic lines from his’: 


he chief end in... 


pevvand” stylé of execution. Its. 


which it 
provides the composer’s palette in the 
portraiture of naive, tender or pastoral 
moods. Than its voice in the orchestra 
when poor or mediocre, what is more 


banal? 

When played with the exquisite sym- 
pathy and purity which characterize 
Mr Longy’s style, it is highly expressive 
With such beauty of 
phrase and of tone did Mr Longy play 
yesterday afternoon. Yet, not even his 
artistry can conceal the oboe’s limita-~- 
tions as a solo instrument. , 


D’Indy’s Symphony Clearer. 

The chief orchestral number was the 
d’Indy B-flat major symphony, repeated 
by request. The perspective of this 
music grows more clear at this second 
hearing under Mr Fiedler’s illuininating 
reading, which has followed so soon 


upon the first. 

The mooted contention of a “program” 
or ‘no program’’ for music which would 
have emotional significance is still to 
be hearc in the land. If from either 
it has suffered because of enforced 
aclivity rather than idleness. It is not 
necessary that to have appeal to imag- 
ery or emotion music should either spell 
out descriptive symbols or signs with 
alphabetical exactness or should be con- 
structed along architectural lines of 
traditional sympathy or consonance. 

mMnere is no denying that the d’Indy 
symphony struggles, gropes, despairs, 
contests, falls vanquished, spurs on- 
ward, satirizes, rebels and blasphemes 
through the course of three movements 
which defy the euphonist to praise the 
sounds which they provoke. 

It is equally obvious, after the sordid- 
ness and stress of materialism which. 
has preceded, that truth and beauty 
triumph all the more gloriously in the 
of apotheosis proclaimed by the 

This is 
superbly 


ean 
t rasses in the last movement. 
the just, the inevitable, the 
'erowning conclusion of Mr d’Indy’s 
| philosophy—perhaps his own psyoehels- 
ev, for sometimes @ man writes out of 
| his own life. it 
Much was due the purity and virile 
brilliance of Mr Kloepfel’s trumpet -for 
the transporting power of this culmina- 
tion yesterday afternoon, It sang int 
hights with a fine, white fire in its tone 
and a sweep in its phrase which thrilled. 
Wagner’s “March of Homage” reso- 
nantly concluded another brilliant con- 


cert. 


Here in the: 


‘final lament of the disprized and dis= 


-eonsolate Sapho, the singer, with con- 
'summate mastery, imparted 
‘tones a ghastly menace denoting’ the 
abandon of desolation. No singer comes 
to our stage or concert rooms who 


to her: 


more clearly or to greater pleasure: 


evinces her sincere womanliness and 
musicianship. 


Limitations Well-Nigh Conquered. - 
For his solor number 


Mr Longy had 


‘chosen Handel’s concerto for oboe and” 


string orchestra. 


The oboe does “not 


invite nor permit a wide latitude..in— 


| 


= The programme of the eighth, publ 


| oceasional 
there 


f oe rr iltial emer fot ” a | 
AE eS oF a | A a, nee ne 
SYMPHONY CONCERT P| nz to Mr omnes 7002, Tate or teens 


mattered little whether the concerto of. 


rehearsal of the Sy Handel was o ; 
ymphony Orchestra } gt S Or was not one of 

riking works. of th of the 

at composer. — It 


yesterday af 
hea te : e rornoen In Symphony Halt] would be a joy and a rofit t 
. xceplional interest on account off{Longy intone the dante ifs ylang! 
le appearances of Georges Longy, the| =Weet Nellie Gray” or ine tree Pagal 
1 eC b ih ins , ~~ 9 ' @ e ] 
first oOboist of the orchestra, and | of the Green.’’ Techni . rey 
, and Mme nical descripti 
Schumann-Heink {Sly ‘}his performa ahh assent ie 
¥ f -tleink as soloists, and the as unnade nce would be as impossible 
repetition of Dp’ Tye : rift SSary from a rey 
ace, " f D’indy’s colossal svm- lunacquainted with his nPighsisbevie totally 
rony in B flat. Mr. Longy played a/4 performance reaches puch ah ba ivi 
aa piece written by Handel in “speaks for itself, and it ‘eau i 
03, -Oncer articular pte : > res | 
3} a concerto for oboe and strings. particular comment to heighten the teaa 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang iri pression. It was itv th; CM i 
keh re lleink sang the ‘‘Vitel- ] so little of the . bud at that there was 
i é a of Mozart ¢ * ee ye. a he Man 2 b certo, for 
dance : Ozart and the stanzas from | have listened indefinitely pi nag COME 
as “Sappho,” “O Ma Lyre fectlv | | pid 2 Such’ per- 
Mz sre ectly clean, expressj 
ee aNt MNS fae ee aa re » ©xpressive playing and 
7 le. The advertisement by all-accomplishing musicidnah i Bh 
» the liuldigung’s March,” rene plece 1s not a great one 
niet ea t4e measures of the Sarabande 
le more than pleasing, but any melodie 
ine—and at least these phrases are clear 
their §9! dross—would be an inspiration as.| 
‘ ' > i. . P , Fes ° < AW. 
out. heard yesterday. No wonder that the! 
audience made known its approval 


Im- 
Wag- 


broug 
the end. one 


'hose destined for the “rush” seats in 
the upper Ballerv had 
places on the 


been in 
steps and the street 
Side since 9 a. m. 
“ Indy’s Symphony is an extreme work. | 
Mi es py Me Rte altitude and jts musical | 
ating ee | Lad of proportions seldom con- 
S e and still more rarely executed. 
in ALi haa tai defies description t 
SRE oe pa Bh: hae abe a) least we may ae est of the contraltos whom Bos- 
material so a aE ely at aan the bs ans have heard in recent times, and 
githe twat ti Big iy ith such fore- j 1€orges Longy, first oboist of the Sym- 
a structure that wil] pai foe material in phony Orchestra, a musician who has 
the ravages of time. Burery. Ong Gery | done much to keep Boston in the van 
leuiioere ae iP themselves have a Wesson sare pp atridk. were the soloists at 
eae ichiats| (f cif proportion and design | The moe Bhs reheaaa 
yerernaayaa ‘ated sieht thoughtful stu- | er wae winkehagy German-American sing- 
oki Nr hap Me ne ing field of study. “Ne eard in a recitative and air— 
Ss D’Indy is to tlse con- Never shall Hymen adorn my life’s 
with  roses’’—from Mozart's 


; * 
f 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, | 


Servatives as ; vin & . 
soolbvin) » gst a rampaging devil, yet , Path 
a white pe si | glow, but burns ‘“Titus,’’ which she sang in Italian: d 
» DiNdIng heat in these later she sang Sapho’s dramati rit 
atic aria, 


It exalts the so 
, ; ‘ , lt ] é ic 6 
remote from . oi Be r rp Sam lyre_immortelle,”” from G 
age. Aft a bp balla’ ‘“‘Sapho.” Her singing delighted the bin 
Let ig RR "audience. Mr. Longy appeared as ‘solda 
Ma sictt > imagination wander as it wil}. | /8t,in the Handel concerto for oboe anwe 
ebuitis jap reach the boundaries of this string orchestra, and he, too, gave a 
iti mbVement conic el rea, open “The orchewtrel Mae 
Ot the 1 yeaa BU aie hare the elements / noon was the repetition us athiae's cand 
< fee ere the personal note’ 0nd sympho i ‘ 
is , } n - 
S most to be felt; but there is speedy month bed Te? Which was. played a 
release for ve ‘ihy speedy . 3Q. was repeated by request 
Oxtreedet, Yet higher flights, and in the tues % Work that must keenly interest 
rene ab pa Se movement that precedes th those whom the new music doeg 
is the Seth wanes finale itself, D’Indy ¢ caviare and d'Indy is vet to he Renaicea 
spe Ist supreme, who creates, not by ma 4 ; re 
1 4 1 RP ates, ot y many Wa “6 
higiter ch outside of himself, something ape” was the ohwing Augenne of py 
of her ee is his by the grosser rights | rhe most attractive programs » ir 
fais . ity, something that we grope AF eters has ever prepared. The playing 
i Se not name. throtighout tf eee was admirable 
deared nkactResep gag Obit has long en- Next week the orchaniee i 
facueke erself to the public by her its second trip tothe South Te on 
r and her sincerity. There was an| Teturn Dec. 14. The program for tee 
passage of rare beauty and public rehearsal of Dec. 17 and the = 
Were the characteristic ¢ cert of Dec. 18 will present in th na 
emissions, the lare acteristic guttural} fold capacity of composer, Bree: 
ie aiae pina te i amiable curve ane piano soloist, Sergei Rachimentem 
\ ses, reminding w such a favorahia : 
alitomoblie “skiadine’ Ing one of an by 5 pags Ra i a favorable impression 
iornar ng’ swiftly around a He S recital here a few weeks ago 
i me Schumann-Heink inter- en annauct wa own new symphonie 
} ie stanzas of the unfort 7 e island of the Dead,” d 
Sappho, a Galli ortunate | will play his second concerto in @’ mo 
; c enough individual, ac- } evenin erto in C_ minor” 
Cc ‘ ’ £ Dec, 19 ont 
ording to Gounod, with breadth’ and en- | Dec. 20. and Monday evening, 


pea She is a big-hearted woman 
she was much applauded. | 
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gloriously 
neurotic 
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PIANOFORTE with 


for 


1909-10. 


Programme. 
(First time in Boston) 
(Conducted by the Composer) 
Soloist 


(First time in Boston) 
PRELUDE to “‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’”’ 


FULL ORCHESTRA, to the picture by A. Bocklin, 


TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81 
Op. 20. 


SECOND CONCERTO 
ORCHESTRA, op. 18 


I. Moderato. 


“The Island of the Dead,’”? SYMPHONIC POEM for 
II. Adagio sostenuto. 


IX. GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 48, AT 8, P.M. 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte 


III. Allegro scherzando. 


Symphony Hall. 
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MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
Mr. SERGHI RACHMANINOFF. 
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Conductor. 
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Hamlin 


RACHMANINOFF. 
Pianotort 


Programme. 
Soloist 
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striking qualities are his realy acceptance — 
uf Cay of traditional form and musical speech as” 
Wh osen beets 0/96 | rte by Tschaikowsky, and his. solid’ 

versatility, which is entirely free from the 
RUSSIAN COMPOSER, IANIST A reproach .usyally associated with expansive 


CONDUCTOR manifestation of ability. Por he fas male” 


Concert tours as pianist in Germany, to 
His Coming, This Week, in His Threefold hp, li gg: a t trip to Mage 
Aspect to the Symphony Concerts—His | As a conductor he nas confined his efforts 
Comparative Youth and His Career iz acre : dithough ceginning 1.1800 Mona 
Russia and Germany—The Piano and nm —_ fe aovend at the pets ip Opera — 
, ‘House in Moscow for two years. In com-" 
the Orchestral Music That He Has . Position he has tried impartially orchestral - 
Written—His Ventures Into Opera—The music, piano music in large and small forms, 
chamber music, songs, the cantata and 

Concerto and the New Tone-Poem to Be j opera. Born in 1873, ne was trained first. 
Played Here—Rachmaninoff’s Indiffer- at the St. Petersburg Conservatory, then | 
4 at tae similar institution in Moscow, where 

ence to Ultra-Modern Tendencies “he studied the piano with his cousin, Alex- 
ander Siloti. .Tanéieff and Arensky were his : 

BY EDWARD BURLINGAME HIT, |ty heh in theory, and before he was twen- 
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ty he had won a Sold medial for comiposi- 
tion. At present he holds the position of 
For some weeks past Serge Rachmant- musical inspector taroughout Russia by spe- 

noff, the latest EKuropean composer to visit cial appointment..of the czar, the highest 
our shores, has been appearing as pianist | exieting official musical position in his na 
and conductor in the concerts Of our lead- tive country. Some estimation of. the con-. 
ing orchestras. Thus, he was soloist of the - Sinderation in which he is held in Germany 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on ‘its tour in may be derived from the fact that he is 
November:. he played his third concerto for engaged to conduct “his second symphony 
& first performance anywhere with the New ‘Op. 27, and to play his second concertd, ' 
York Symphony Society; he conducted his ‘ Op. 18, at a forthcoming festiva] in London 
latest orchestra] work in Chicago, and he directed by Hans Ricater next October, to. 
has played and conducted in Philade!phia, celebrate the centenary of Scaumann’s. 
Pittsburg and Toronto. Received with en- ! birth. : ! | 
thusiasm everywhere as befits an honored The Piano Music 
Suest, he has made the impression of a | nem 
pianist of great if not supreme gifts, a con- | Rachmaninoff was first known in this 

| 

| 

| 
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ductor of marked ability, and a composer | Country as a composer of piano music, for 

of indubitable talents who takes a serious | Siloti played his famous prelude in C-sharp 

and dignified attitude towards his art. Al- | Minor and the Waltz Op. 10 at his recitals 

though he has already made his Boston | in 1898-99. Characteristic short pieces are 

début in recital, he will doubtless show his | © be found in the sets Opp. 3, 6*and 10; 

calibre as an artist still more effectively | and two suites for two pianos Op. 5 and Op. 

at the Symphony Concerts of Dec. 17 and | 17 are pieces for which the composer mani- 

18, when he wil] play his second concerto | fests an especial predilection. Among 

and conduct his latest orchestral] work, | Others of his piano pieces of more than 

“The Isle of the Dead.” In consequence a ; Ordinary interest are the Musical Moments 

SERGE RACHMANINOFF. y review of his career comes as a justifiable Op. 16, a set of variations on Chopin's 

‘ill appear in Boston as soloist in his preface to his appearances on Friday and ©-minor' prelude, Op. 22, ten Preludes Op. 

He will appt ar Aah Saturday. ' 23, and finally a sonata Op. 28, in D-miner. 
own piano concerto and as av The Record of Hie Carcer ' Rachmaninoff’s piano Style is not revolu- 
yi dig , o om tionary, he does not attempt the subile 

PT ITS“: WE ie WA OR Ee Tae Russia, forever Seetning with revolution type of programme-musie in which De- 


politically, maintaining reactionary philo- l bussy has treated subjects of fanciful deli- 
sophical ideas, as in the writings of Tolstoi, 'cacy and picturesquenesg Such as “An 
affording a. rich treasure to native com- Evening in Grenada,” “Gardens in the 
posers, at least in the legendary poems of . Rain,’’ or “Goldfishes.’’ It is wholesome and 
Lermontoff, Pushkin and Gogol, turns often, straightforward. frank in its musical mes- 
In spite of the intensely nationalistic com- sage, admirably polished and fluent, «but 


posers of the “Invincible Band,”’ Balakirett, (content withal with a traditiona) treatment 
ul, Moussorgski, Borodine and Rimsky- of the piano. ‘In Short he is a bellever in 


Korsakoff, to the traditional in musical “absolute” music, in the impression re- 


Speech. Today the conservatives are headed sultin won | 

& from the development of musical 
by Glazounoff chiefly on account of his age Shane apart from the extrinsic power of the 
and his prolific acnievement. But close be- imagination. - Yet the idiom of his piano 
a, and for many reasons of greater signi-. | Style is far removed from the common~- 
ee are already two younger men, lace. Within its limits, it ig often difficult, 
Ma abine and Rachmaninoff. Of these but never ineffective. His prodigious ea: @: 
WoO, Rachmaninoff is the more consistent, and flexibility’ of resource testify alike to” 
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— 
‘arn technical figures are novel and varied, 


‘ 


woughness of ‘the composér’s train- 
, well as to his faculty for invention. 


while his harmonic combinations are orig- 
inal without being bizarre. His most ma-” 
ture work for the piano is the sonata Op. 
26, which actually has a programme back 
of it, although with characteristic reti- 
cence this does not appear in the published 
music. His inmost intention was to present 
the chief characters in Goeine’s ‘Faust 
in their individual traits as Liszt has done 
in his ‘Faust’ symphony. With the clue 
that thé separate movements might be en- 
titled ‘Faust’ “Gretchen” and ‘‘Mephis- 
topheles,”” it is not difficult to discover 
dramatie characterization in the subdued 
and yearning themes of the first move- 
ment, the feminine gentleness of the sec- 
ond, and the sardonic and sinister pictur- 
ings of the forces of evil in the finale. | 
Foremost in the list of his chamber music 
is the Elegiac Trio, op. 9 (1893), composed 
in memory of Tschaikowsky, whoin Rach- 
maninoff reveres as artist and man. In 
this trio the mood of poignant and sincere 


elegy is maintained throughout, but there — 
is a tendency on the part of the plano to | 
assume the lion’s share in giving out and 
developing the thematic material without 


for the stringed instruments. 

=p la a the work departs somewhat 
from the classic standpoint, but the oe 
licitous return of the opening mood o 
plangent despair, suggests that the a 
poser! may have had Tschaikowsky 7 ‘Le 
in memory of Nicholas Rubinstein in mind, 
although the actual musical substance is 
Or eniot Rachmaninoff has'‘naturally 
ea tor: his instrument in gary vt 
with the orchestra. His first concer 2 
14u F-sharp minor, dedicated to Siloti, 

pee wlaved by Carlo Buonamici at a con- 
coe ae the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


ter in the same season 
OP ts” neat, Cambridge. It 1s 
frankly a virtuoso work, _siapubigonaae tt 
| prilliant and effective passages for pi : 
In the second concerto, op. 18, in C 5 mpc 
which he will play here on Friday and Sa net 
day, the composer has sought to equalize vy 
| balance between the piano and orches ; i 
In the first movement the piano frequen Chai ie 
plays accompaniment passages while br 
orchestra gives out the themes and ove 
In the slow movement, the 
flute, clarinet and bassoons have frequent 


g Ww e ) is shie accom- 
solos 5 in hich t } . e 


at Sanders Theatre, 


develops them. 


ranist, and only occasionally rises to 


gert its rights as melodic interpreter. In 


Ty l~ 
j st is about é€ venly di 
the finale, the intere a iy’ @- 


vided, although the piano 


whieh rééeived Its “initial performance w.ti 


e composer as soloist at a concert 0! 
vr Naw York: avin hony Society, Nov. 28, 
reports would indicate that it is similar in 
style to the second concerto, although more | 
melancholy and subdued in mood. The | 
customary slow movement 1s replaced by a 
lighter intermezzo, as in Schumann's plano 
concerto. The prevailing impression ap- 

ars to be that the third concerto if a 
work of technical and expressive maturity, 
if somewhat austere. 


Songs and Operas 


If Rachmaninoff has a surprising number 
of instrumental works to his credit, consid- 
ering his relative youth, he has also pe 
voted himself markedly to vocal music, 
Among pieces of this class are S1x chorus S 
for women’s voices Op. 15; a humorous GH: 
rus for mixed voices; two cantatas ‘Spring 
for chorus, baritone solo and orchestra 
Op. 15; and “The Avaricious Knight,’ Ob. 
20, words by Pushkin. He has also com- 
posed upwards of fifty songs (Opp. 4, 8, At, 
21 and 26), which show to a marked degree 
his ability to create and differentiate gen- 
uinely lyric words. Of these, the song Op. 
14, No. 11, entitled “‘Spring Approaches, 
worthy of more attention from singers on 
account of its spontaneous enthusiasm. in 
Op. 14.and 21 are at least ten songs whit | 
would repay study and performance by 
those interested in Russian music. 
song Op. 21, No. l, entitled ‘Fate, is | 
genious in that it employs with various 


avices tf ning | 
rhythmic and harmonic devices the opening | 


theme of Beethoven's Fifth 


Symphony, of | 


i sai ‘Thus Fate | 
which Beethoven himself said, ° Thus. fate 


‘ 


knocks at the door.”’ 


Rachmaninoff has also attempted the a. | 
a bg 
Opera | 


‘*Aleko,’”’ 
Imperial 


opera, 
at the 


forms. His 
was sung 


matic 
Puskin, 


~ <*> f a 
House in Moscow as early as 1892. mn 
other opera by him, with a subject of un- | 


tinge, is “Mrancesca da 
founded on 


words by 


usual romantic 
Rimini,’’ Op. 25, 
Dante’s “Inferno,’’ the fh 
Tschaikowsky, whose biography of ae 
brother is a classic in Mrs. Newmarch s 
edition. In ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,’ to judge 
by the piano score, we find a style oF ha 
definitely romantic type, dramatic within 
somewhat conventional limits, yet attain 
conspicuous individuality, notw! ie 
standing a noteworthy innovation is che 
use of choruses behind the scenes, singing 
with closed lips. This is perhaps a familiar 
effect upon the concert stage, but heard 
from behind the scenes it serves to deepen 
the mystery and tragedy of the story 0 
these historic lovers. 
‘Madama Butterfly,’’ Puccini has used sim- 
ilar means to similar ends. 


fore with brilliant passages and a striking 


‘cadenza towards the close: 
~geoncerto, which has eg 
here by Gabrilowitsch 7s a 
Lerner, is conspicuous for. its age 
*structure, its musical lifeness, an 


hough o 
Mf lity and force, alt : 
‘notable originality the third concerto, 


-eonservative lines. Of 


The second 
been played 
and Miss ‘Tina 
of 
it most 


The Orchestral Pieces 


If Rachmaninoff’s ‘contributions to W#r- 
chestral literature have not been many, 
of them are’ representative of his 
music at its best. First of all comes the 
Fantasie ‘‘The Cliff,” after Lermontoff, per- 
formed by the Russian Symphony Society 


u 
’ 


episodes 11 | 


Modest | 


In the second act OF } 


| Chieago 


in New York; Taal 90- again 
March 11, 1905.’ It- was’ greeted ‘with ac- 


claim: by..eertain’ New “York~ critics, and_ 
justly so,* for while rélatively ‘simple as- 


orchestral works go nowadays, it has 
_ Spicuously . imagination; 
gestion and poetic color 
Style, besides an intrinsic musical interest 
It attracts alike by its unobtr 
workmanship, and the beauty and signifi- 
cance of its ideas. <A “‘Gypsy Caprice,’’ Op. 


9 
pi- 


con- 


2, pleases more by the vitality and 
quancy of its rhythms than by the incisive 
melodic character or treatment of its 
themes. The first Symphony, Op, 18 (1895) 
iS apparently unobtainable in this country, 
The second Symphony, performed for the 
first time in America at & concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Nov. 26, 1909, is a 
work of dignity and ample proportions. An 
impressive introduction developed with 
considerable sense of reserve power, leads 
to an-allegro in which the themes are not 
Of great significance, but in which the 
workmanship is firm, the structure logical 
and the orchestration brilliant if some- 
what conventionally so. A long scherzo 
follows, full of picturesque orchestral ef- 
fects, inimitable drollery and capricious 
humor, Spontaneously ingenious in treat- 
ment. ‘The slow movement impresses at 
first chiefly byits solidity and seriousness in 


the long-sustained breath of its melodies 
The finale is unflagging in its brilliancy and 
variety of thematie manipulation: an 
sode appearing first in the vwood-wind is 
later transferred to trumpets, trombones 
and tuba with brilliant effect. The second 
theme returns in a sort of peroration in 
combination with the rhythm of the first 
theme, and the Symphony ends in 
Zling and Vigorous climax. 
or poetry or delicate sentime 
tery Of abstract Symphonic 
(lonal in its surety 
individual and sober 
It seems reasonable to expect that Rach- 
maninoff’s MOSt significant orchestral work 
IS the symphonie poem, “The Iste of the 
Dead,” after the picture by Boecklin, playea 
lor the first time in this country under the 
composer's direction at a concert of the 
Orchéstra Dec. 8, 1909, and to 
be repeated here this week, Pictures 
of Boecklin have already stirred the in- 
Spiration of Hans Huber, the Swiss com- 
poser, to compose a Symphony, and Ssug- 
gested “The Elysian Fields” (“The Fields 
of the Blessed?’’) to Felix Weingartner. 
Nor is this surprising, for these pictures 
are full of sentiment, imaginative fancy 
and instinctively offer Subjectsyfor musical 
treatment by the receptive, From reports 
of the Chicago performance it would seem 
as if Rachmininoff had translated with sin. 
fular felicity the sudden swell and irre- 
Sistible rhythm of the sea around the ‘‘Tsle 
of the Dead” as Boecklin has pictured it, 
the brooding mystery and the varied tender - 
thoughts of the departed hovering over 
their abode. Furthermore, it would seem 
as if he had united the Structural strength 
and general technical mastery of the sec- 


epi- 


& daz- 
It is not a work 
nt, but the mas. ’ 
style is excep- . 
and force; it is fuy]] of 
conviction. 


2 28;1908,ana “again 


picturesque Ssug- | 
in its orchestral | 


usive yet rare 


ject 
Shares the same yor 
mental tendencies that are responsible ’ for 
the shortcomings of most of his compat 
; riots among composers; but, while his sym 
phonic poem is necessarily as sombre in) 
color as the picture that inspired it, iteis., 


so close knit in its: musical structure: that 
it can safely be classed as one of the & 
nificant novelties of the present S@asom, 
and there have been few indeed. It owes 
its large measure of originality to its Phyth- 


ond symphony to the imagination anaspo-. 
and to “ ha’ a 
a maturity of 


ch which bes 


etic fancy of “The Clift” 
crowned these qualities with 
expression and a human tou 
tokens the ripened artist. 


Conclusions 


the presen 


Sical. world | 


Ppeal to him. 
‘“Pelléas and Melisande’’ seemed almout ak 


intelligibly new to him; Delius and the later 
Strauss, Max Reger, Gustave Mahler, | 
cent d’Indy, although strikingly distinet 
personalities, possess one trait in coln- 
mon, that of not interesting Rachman- 
inoff. Not a man of insular prejudice, 
a frequent and a receptive traveller, 
he is emphatically not a musical cég-) 
mopolitan, but clings with uncommon 
fidelity ‘to the sacred traditions which 
he received at St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
In this he is typically Russian. He has his 
Own voice; it is Sturdy, Surely not devoid 
of warmth, skidjfully trained, knowing hu- 
man embdtion. But he is content to evolve 
his artistic personality, and its fela of ex-" 
pression within limits already established. 
in Russia instead of enlarging these bounds 

by dint of persistent effort. lt does 

not detract from the value of his artistie 

qualities that he is thus; at all events in . 
these days when artists are too eager to 

invent or follow up new creeds, it is re- | 
freshing to find a composer who is content 


to take his from the example of the mas~ | 
ter, Peter Ischalkowsky, : ? 


Se aie alee 


Rachmaninoff’s New Tone-Poem = 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s new tone-poem, “The 


Isle of the Dead,” in which he will conduct: 
when he appears at the Symphohy Concerts 
next week, was 
Friday and Saturday by the Thomas. 
. chestra, for a first hearing, if we are | 
nistaken, in America. n- 
ducted, and the band was alertly and sym- 
pathetically responsive to him. 
whole, e: 
viewers favorably, and Mr. Gunn, for ex 
ample, says of it in the Inter-Ocean. “ “Phe | 
Isle of the Dead’’ | 


in Chicago last 


played 4: 


The composer con- 


On the 


the new piece impressed the re-— 


is written after — 
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“aife; Which is much more ~ 


clever exploitation of the unusual quin 
‘tuple pulsation, Rachmaninoff shares in a 
measure that faculty of making the rhyth- 
-mtcal ‘pulse a magnetic force which has 
peen ‘the chiefest virtue of the great com- 
posers from Bach and Beethoven to César 


Franck and Debussy. His melodic inspira- 
tion bears no hallmark of the midnight oil 
auch as clings ever to the creations of 
Richard Strauss, but finds its certain source 
in this pervading rhythmical life. The har- 
monic color which he applies from a lavish 
palette likewise serves to emphasize the 
rhythmical climaxes of the work; and 
very convincing. climaxes they are. The 
waves of sound, that throb so certainly 
to the-curious fivefold pulse, roll up to 
mighty heights around that stern and for- 
bidding island that stands, inscrutable and 
yet serene, the symbol of that final mys- 
tery that dissolves all life’s mysteries.”’ 


_ SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Pak BY OLIN Downes >«!®, 


‘A memorable concert took place yes- 
| tarday afternoon when Sergei MRach- 


maninoff conducted his symphonic poem 
after Bocklin, ‘“‘The Isle of the Dead,” 


y erenéstfa «can, respond, and Mr. | 
Rachmaninoff is aware of its resources 
as are-few composers, even today. | 

There is hardly @ composer so utterly 
and exclusively subjective when he sits 
down in earnest to express. . himself. 
Claude Debussy may frighten the bour- 
geois, sitting in ‘his tower of ivory, but 
\somewhere, sometime, there is a public 
‘to be astonished. ‘With, superb, unas- 
sumed superiority Rachmaninoff, self- 
absorbed, contemplates @& great picture, 
then takes an immense modern orches- 
tra, improvises upon it, talks to himself, | 
quite regardless. It is by fortune, not | 
design, and the grace of an enormous 
technic as well as an imagination that 
turns notes to gold, that this usic has 
‘many qualities which appea to auudi-| 
ences at large. | 
| Bocklin’s pictures haws inspired more) 
| than one composer, but this is not pic-| 
'|torial music. It is the expression of a) 


| 


' 


strong, latent frame of mind, a charac- | 
lteristic attitude, I believe, on the part of | 
la very introspective individual. The wa-| 
ter that surrounds the island is not the} 
River Jordan, but the Styx. The scoring, | 
‘the consummaté skill with which the 
“Pies Irae,” for instance, is employed, 
cannot easily be described in print, There 
is remarkable psychological as well as 
technical relation between the different, 


and played his piano concerto at the]|sections of the tone-poem. There will be 
ninth public rehearsal of the Symphony | jater occasions to go more fully into de- 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall. The pro-}tails. Has Rachmaninoff ever been more 
gramme was completed by Brahms’ } successful in putting himself upon paper? 
“Tragic Overture’ and, the prelude to} We should hear other of his works in the 


the Meistersingers. 


larger forms. 


Mr. Rachmaninoff, a tall gentleman in{| The concerto, too, is strong, having 
a frock coat, is a man of surprising, not] similar hall marks, but widely differing 
éasily explicable force and personality./in its construction, The themes, which 
In recent years Richard Strauss, Camille} gre cheap in more than one instance, 
Saint-Saens, Vincent D’Indy have pre-| have usually vigor and well-defined con- 
eeded him as visiting conductors. Thejtrast. The piece is a monumental ex- 
first electrified his orchestra and his au-/ ample of effective writing for the solo 
dience. The second received the reward] instrument combined with the orcnestra. 
of his achievements. The music of Mr. | The first movement is especially effec- 


D’Indy did him more justice than his/ ive, but there is more than the lus 


| t of 


‘presence... With a lesser reputation Mr./ gonquest in these pages. There is beauty 


Rachmaninoff surpassed all these, as far and firmness of structure an 
as an individual impression was con- jmagination that go far to redeem 


d flashes of 
an 


cerned. When Mr. Fiedler brought him occasional sterile of commonplace pass- 
upon the stage he acknowledged a cor- age. Mr. Rachmaninoff played as he con- 
dial greeting with a fine dignity and the | qycted, with a technic ample to meet the 
self-possession of a man of wide expe- | pig demands of the work, with a sure- 
rience, then he led the orchestra in a su- | ness and conviction and enthusiasm that 
perb performance with extraordinary au- | garried all before it. He received an 


thority and magnetism. 


Listening to the impressive music one 
was the more sensible of the vitalizing | 
power of the man himself. It, was not 
possible to put a finger on a theme and aisle seats, second row, ist balcony. 


ovation after tne last movement. 


two 


: ge Symphony seats, 
Saturday evening Symp y Apply 


say: “That’s Rachmaninoff,”’ but one was “SYMPHONY,” P. O. Box 2007. Boston. , ‘i 


immediately seized and absorbed by an 
overmastering mood expressed with con- 
summate technical and esthetic mastery. | M 
he || sé 

writes for the piano he is only occasion- | ONNELLY ,& BURKE, Adams ay 
‘ally successful in capturing a good iden, || __STuthtc( a) eee 
ither, for the most part, he does not ZOCOR SALE—ONE SYMPHONY TICKET jn 


write seriously, or else invention, which 


That was Rachmaninoff. When 


SW (A): 
OPERA SEATS *1.50 ip 


STuThtc(A) 


aisle ©, centre of hall, for three months 
during owner’s absence in Burope. Adares 


- not gi hago rented age cg at N.R.S., Boston Transcript. Bt¢A): ald 
sak of sound or tonal design. He would) 
the piano as he taxes the orchestra. | 


JOR SALE—For remainder of SoD 1- 28 


RIPLE F 
oe, 1¢, (9 
As Conductor, Pianis 


and Composer. 


SO ee eee 


Symphonic Poem and Goncert J 


Heard for First Time, 


Cordially Received at 
Symphony Hall, 


Be 
| Sergei Rachmaninoff, the distin- 
guished Russian musician, appeared at 
Symphony hall yesterday afternoon in 
the triple Capacity of composer pianist | 
and conductor in the larger forms. joe 
| ae his recent recital. in this city Mr 
achmaninoff was found, ina program 


‘ h ‘yester 
erd;: + 
, \ _ work was ay afte: no 


the “incon 
e. 


ha 4 

themes, clear by 8 ] 

-~ velopment, rich in 
pealing in the empl 
Symmetry and plan 
admirable. In sear 
lineation of the mo 
_ The work 

sin double b 

| remote, intagible, 

- beat of a distant sea. 
then continued in unbro 


waves of tone. ating 


45 no obvious, 
BY ye) bho there eon- 
ras ; ) & episode or ex. 
ce thoueh woes ney realm of taaow 
aus Visual wonders i the 
-island were the tl By ee 
| : | the theme. <A 
a renwely dissimilar to the ery ae 
ee ts clings to each bar and deepen | 
4 & 1e work progresses. tice! 
| teh, thie tonte its Le. Y OR, of inystie- 
ism, ‘ S not morbid, nor i 
| is melancholy. It is contemplative. it 


|, has breadth of visi 
Vv solitude aha infil It speaks of 


_ Dignified Conductor, 


! It is quite extraordinary 

' Rachmaninoff has kept nig noone aie 

“ha uding or com promising irrelevancy 
ts aloofness grows and inténsifies 
memorable instance of this ns PM 
cumulative power came in the develo 
ment of the theme first given out ine 


t| the horn. It was worked over 


of his pianofor 
aware Sete compositions, to tend ,; enlarging resources of 
Serious introspection in hig 1j through constant and a 


mode of thought, both as composer and 


as Interpreter, 


petition until 
body is carrie 
Superb puissance. 


umental 
imax of 


Wi : . 
ith the wider scope and larger elo-_;§ The weird mysticism 


quence both 


ery 


he Island ce iS, Symphonic poem, 


Of the Dead,” ana his 


poser gains b 
theme with 


sec “( 
ond concerto for pianoforte, and the[|in the clart 


m " 

which he had yeutenday for ogxpression 
tr yaw sSterday in our orches- 
the vid Rachmaninoff again disclosed 
thought n tendency to introspective , 
his Dretinat eacan ro the scale which ” 
tvs, Sales Anche: ources could now reveal 
oe acme as Rachmaninoff, the eom- 
Island of his symphonic poem, ‘The 
estimated tie Dead,” must be largely 
the am in terms of Rachmaninoff, 
here ‘the. or of its first performance * 
known chi work must necessarily be 

chiefly through his reading. 


re 


oe 


As Composer. 


It is as composer is j 
, In this instance, that | 
oy Rachmaninoff interests most. eF 
him first be considered. 
* 9hers Lo “program’’ for thi 

a us tonal 
oer than the fact that his in- 
wee Pani from the painting, 
Boci:lin, @ Dead,’ by Arnold 
RE solemn srandeur of solitude, vast, 
“Na all-pervading, broods over 


The stately cypres ‘ 
enforce the niood. The aéincloasic Pe es 


soon tg boat, its spectral cargo of 
This te % ane coffin deeply confirm it | 
© abode of death. The tem- 


©ss to the lat- 
& measures are 
the opening fig- 
@ & dream tem- 


; players upo 
Mr Rachmaninoff a" +e 
ductor. 


beat u 
first count of the bar 
strikingly incisive. 
hand 
ys 
ended the hand to d 

Mr Rachmanino 
from his self- 
a.oofness, eve 
which the cli 


e tone, 
t depart 
reserved 
one 
. — Here 
e rathe | 
ind. . vi 


As Pianist. 


As an interpreter through the piann 
however, and not as a player gain, 
Mr Rachmaninoff was more convincing. 
His second concerto for pianoforte was 
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rather. t 
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_ 
e BY ‘ 
ae hh Nae iS 
, i e was 
. ra 


om poser. , 
. He has transcended the confines of 
the piano in this concerto. He has. 


written 


' 
; 


| 


| hich is given | Tragic overture....... . fk a tone 
ful ‘themes of the work, w icular- | ‘‘The Island of the Dead,’ sym] 
and is made particular- | na 


ly conspicuous. 


' 


strumen 


i : 


whe takes the’piano into his confidence, | jt 
her than as a virtuoso who performs | m 

feats of violence upon it, Mr Rachman- | musle 

inoff must again seem the greater as | 


c which gives the solo in- 
e Sigg he AR scheme of beau- | 


: and design in the pattern of ; 
the ae rat it proves too r stricted 
or 


the b th. of thought which he. 


ress. 


y er 
sources of the 


mitting the greater re- 
orchestra to assist, and 


he time, by making the piano an 
sot optitth ina or accompanying instru- 
ment, he proves himself the. composer 
first and the pianist afterward. 


n the concerto, as in the symphonic 
ssmaets, the composer shows his fondness 
tor themes whose tones progress diatoni- 


nearly so. In the first move- 

ppg “a subject of this character 1s 
given out by the piano and developed 
Tater with great beauty and effective- 
ness by the violins against embellish- } 
ment in the solo instrument. | — ‘ey 
by this constant employ of the or-. 


chestra in sup 
Rachmaninoft 
freshness and 


Contrast in 
abounds. 


lementing his piano, Mr’ 
has given his concerto a 


"gs 4 ic” overture began the 
Mid Seok: de to “The Master- 


. ¥ 


7 
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AS CONDUCTOR 


| 


Appears Also as Pianist and 


Composer at Ninth Symphony 
Rehearsal Before an Unusual- 
ly Enthusiastic Audience. 


unfailing variety. The “ISLAND OF THE DEAD” 


‘are uniformly melodious and 
vo wlan to’ picturesque development, 


means of treatment | 


The adagio is serenely contemplative. | 


ad offered th 


e artist, as pianist, the| 


unity for that curious, searching | 
pee oF melody playing which under) 


his fingers gi 
significance. 


ves each minute figure 


“AN IMPRESSIVE WORK! 


> * . a 
e | » tad » 


BY PHILIP HALE. 


The ninth public rehearsal of the Bos. 


ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler 


he closing fork Lacey alga ely bor j}conductor, took place ype sage be hagl 
m | eee 
ea the oF ‘eteccato accompaniment | noon in Symphony Hall. 1e prog 
oe ntensity in the orchestra, | was as follows: 
Tt offers, too, one of the most beauti- 


ressed i 


to the clarinet 


Sincerity of Workmanship. 


“While Mr Rachmaninoff has supplied | 


_@ cadenza for the piano, it seems, when 


; 
} 


'not-mere émbellishment to the orches- | 


| tra, as a form 


intense to be trammeled by formal ac- 


companiment, 
mere display. 


“This sincerity of workmanship is 


of individual speech, too 


and not as a vehiele for | 


stamped upon the two compositions | 


throughout. 


It may be that which | 


gives them the remarkable evenness of | 


worth. » 
composer has 


There are not spots where the. 


seemed to fail of inspira- 


tion. We invariably has something to 


sey. 
| Her a pianist 


Mr Rachmaninoff gave a 


memorable demonstration of. what the 


subservience 
tion may do 


of technic to interpreta- 
in piano playing. Runs. 


skips, velocity and all the horde of agile 
ye which yhabit gives to fingers were 
present when needed. These things 
were. automatic servants of a mind 
which planned the effect, and of an 


/Second concerto for piano. chmar 
Prelude to ‘‘Tbe Mastersingers of Nurem 


Brahms 


Rachmaninoff 


A. RBoecklin’s picture Rachmaninoff | 


DOP?” i-cc.e v.orste 6 420 vm we ore siete c coy eee Wagner 
day as composer, pianist and conduc- 
tor, He is not your ordinary composer- 
pianist or composer-conductor, he 
is a pianist of marked ability and a 


conductor of unusual skill, authority 
‘and magnetism. 


His symphonic poem and his con- 
certo were played here for the first 


a 
time. When Mr. Rachmaninoff gave 
recital with a program of his own 


make a marked impression. The so- 
nata, which is of about the same age 
as the symphonic poem, was for the 
most part austere, melancholy, self- 
restrained: the themes had not 4 de- 
cided profile, and the structure, though 
scholarly, was not remarkable. Nev- 
ertheless, the music had a certain in- 


Mr. Rachmaninoff appeared = 


—— 
there are four or five variants. Tt is 


— fair to assume that the music expresses 
the composer’s ‘thoughts suggested by 


the picture; that it is not merely an at- 
tempt to translate the picture into 
tones. The best commentary on this 
composition for a program-book would 
be an engraving or a half-tone of the 
painter’s work. But if this composition 
were only a literal translation of Boeck- 
lin’s picture, how would the middle sec- 
tions with the emotional storm anda 
stress and the climaxes, especially the 
one that is built on the third chief 
theme, be explained? 

For Boecklin himself described his 
“Island of the Dead” as a dream pic- 
ture, “It must produte such an effect 
of stillness,” he said, “that any one 
would be frightened if he should hear 
a rapping on the door.” The island is 
far from the strife and the din of the 
world. In its awful solemnity it in- 
sures unbroken rest and quiet for the 
dead. The waves are hushed. No voice 
igs heard, no ery of wandering bird. It 
is as though no human being could 
endure the solitude: as though the 
island had been cursed with the curse 
of silence, as was the world and the 
wretched man by the demon in Poe’s 
wild tale. The only visitors are for a 
moment, and they silently entomb 
those who are to be silent forever. 
The ferryman is no Charon demanding 
passage money or reviling the unpro- 
vided ghosts on the receding shore. 


A literal translation of this picture] 
into tones would necessarily be _ short, | 
otherwise it would be monotonous in 
mood and in color. The first pages are 
admirable in the expression of the 
mood of the picture, as remembered by 
the hearer. After this mood is firmly 
established, the composer gives elo- 
quent utterance to thoughts which he 
associates with Boecklin's painting. 
And to the hearer the composer. seems, 
with his dexterous and effective use of 
the plain sone ‘Dies Irae,” and his 
own themes of lamentation and despair, 
to contrast the eternal silence of this 
cypress-tufted resting place and its in- 
habitants in their sepulchres with the 
emotions of those that must still live. 
Strive, mourn. Thus does the composer 
give proportion and dramatic contrast 
to a work fundamentally sombre and 
nobly imaginative. 

For this “Island of the Dead” is not 
merely pictorial; ft contains lofty 
thoughts treated In an epic manner. The : 
impressive effect is made not only by! 
the character of the thoughts, but also 
by the arrangement of them and the 
orchestral expression. The poem is not 
episodic; there is unbroken continuity, 


And that white figure that Stands by 
the coffin? Is it priest or mourner? 


Mr. Rachmaninoff’s concerto, written 
at least eight or nine years before the 
symphonic poem, is of a far different 
nature. It is frankly a concert piece for 
an accomplished pianist and for the 


pleasure of an audience, It is brilliant, 


and there are pages of pleasing senti- 


ment and grace; there is effective or- 


chestration. While the concerto is 
neither cheap nor vulgar, it is not, on 
the whole, a work of high distinction; 
but, when played as it was yesterday 
by the composer, it will interest, please 
and prevoke applause. Mr. Rachman- 
inoff played brilliantly the virtuoso 
pages and in the second movement he 
showed genuine sentiment and re- 
frained from sentimentalism, The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. I am told, for 
my acquaintance with the Friday af- 
ternoon concerts is of recent date, that 
the like enthusiasm has seldom been 
shown at a public rehearsal. The pian- 
ist acknowledged the applause, as he 
had played and conducted, in a dignified 
and quiet manner, 

As a conductor, Mr. Rachmaninoff has 
had much experience in opera house 
}and concert hall. This was seen at once. 
It was also seen that he was a master 
over men who responded gladly to his 
wishes, which were expressed with 
quiet force.’ He conducted simply; there 
was no fuss, nothing spectacular, but 
the man made his presence felt 


] 


throughout the hall. He is a conductor | 


of both subtle nuances and overpower- 
ing effects. Especially noteworthy was 
his preparation of a climax, The orches- 
tra played as though inspired. 

Mr. Fiedler gave an impressive read- 
ing of the overture by Brahms which 
must be reckoned among that com- 
poser’s greatest works. The perfor- 
mance of Wagner’s overture was de- 
ficient in contrasts and it might be said 
that Mr. Fiedler ‘“‘thought’’ the over- 
ture too restlessly and at times at too 
fast a pace so that the combined con- 
trapuntal walks were not always well 
defined or in proportion. Not the least 
pleasant feature of the concert was the 
appearance of Mr. Fiedler accompany- 
ing the guest to the conductor’s stand 
and then remaining in the orchestra an 
interested and appreciative listener. 
This courtesy is characteristic of Mr. 
Fiedler. 

The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Bach, Pas- 
torale from the Christmas overture; 
Beethoven, symphony No. 4; Tschaikow- 
sky, concerto in B flat minor for piano; 
Bizet, suite ‘‘L’Arlesienne’’ No, 1. 


FOR SALE—SYM?HONY REHEARSAL 


One season ticket; choice location. Addres¢ 


A.S.E., Boston Transcript, 


compositfons a month ago, he did 4 

| ae 410 
SS. iano negro oeae pT FRM mee 

which enlivened and projected gividuality. Some of his smaller p 

a not necessarily brilliant plan- | pieces had this and showed more spon- | 

, but it is admirable art. P 

‘he distinguished guest ig Aigysht ; 
*, ee ea Ne awiaehtiy performed. in Moscow last season, was 


ti ap reciation with Mr Fiedler | suggested by the well known picture of 
Will; Mabon, but even the ardent 


as though one locking long at Boecklin’s ; — SYMPHONY IC . 
picture should meditate the eternal OSIRARBALG——(CIL5) Gok: prigieye of 


problems unanswerable in this world, $45; will sell for $20. Address H,. A. CASEY, 
. realize the impotence of lamentation and | 17 Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R. I. “a Fe Nie 
~ | protestation, and then accept the mys-]}  3t(A): d305— 

tery and himself look forward to the 

last journey and the final resting place. 


taneity and charm in the invention. 
“The Island of the Dead,’’ which was 
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AND PIANIST 
Mr. Elson’s Review in The Advertiser.) 


PROGRAMME. 


Brahms. Tragic Overture. 
Rachmaninoff. ‘‘Toteninsel’’ Symphonie Poem. 


(From 


. 
; 


Soloist, Serge Rachmaninoff, % pe 
Wagner. Preluce to “The Mastersingers. | 


(wn 


play its ninth program hes 
noon 
Loc 
Rachmaninoff. Second Concerto for Piano, enode “and 


November Southern 
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abet! will 
t Kriday after- 
and Saturday evenings and on these 
easions Rachmainoff, the Russian vir- 
composer, will make his ap- 
in a triple capacity. During the 
rn trip of the orchestra 
soloist in Philadelphia, 


The Boston Symphony 


arance 


ichmaninofi was 


And now enters, :ong, lank and very Peseta New York and Hartford, play- 


earnest, Serge Rachmaninoff. We are re 
grateful that this Russian does not g into Dl 
the field of cvabbed ugliness, as sO many 
moderns have done. He has evidently fol- 


» his coneerto in C minor which he will 
Q : 
uy here. 


Sut not only will he appear as a piano 


virtuoso but he will conduct his new 


| “ sain 9 
“~The Land OL the The ad. 


’ xnikow- symphonic poem, , s pe 
lowed the lead of his teacher, Phpiig ees his first performed in America @ 


sky, and believes that most of the human he 


emotions can be expressed W 
the auditor’s teeth on edge. 


itiout setting 


Ite helieves, T 


, thaat even a “Symphonic Poem,” = which hangs in the 
trates -s intelligible. Therefore, [eipsic and is familar 


may remain qui 


even at a first hearing, one can form, a W xingartner’s sy] 
‘udgment regarding the ‘‘To- \\eins: ‘cad?’ was inspired by 
pretty good judg , of the Blessed,’ wa: p 


teninsel.’’ | picture by the 


———- 
—_——_—— 


fortnight ago in Chit 


spired by the picture by 


enol ey mgo with the Theodore 
The symphony wis 10- 
* Arnold Bocklin 
ihe Art Museum at 
to most peopte be- 
has been so frequently reproduced. 
yhoniec poem, “The Field 
another 


homas Orchestra. 


1use it 


same «artist. ek 
Thus Rachmaninoff appears 4s pianist, 


As a conductor Mr. Rachmaninoff Was conductor and composer. 


successful. He is very reserved in gestures. 


‘put his beat is decisive and easily 
We do not rank him with the star con- 
ductors with which Boston has been 


pampered, but 


ting ‘‘The Island 


“Tragic Overture”’ 7 
gray, the work and the conductor made a 


very great success and two ardent recalls 
followed. A well-deserved tribute. 
that reminds us to speak of Rach- 
de unoft, the pianist. Gifted by ne 
with phenomenal hands which can atrets L 
to unheard-of intervals, he was aged: 
inclined to put some wide chords in his 
concerto, and he yielded somewhat to the 
temptation which beset Liszt, Rvbinste-n, 
Ghopin and other pianist-composers, tO 
‘gometimes make the solo instrument un- 
duly prominent. His concerto, however, 
was often, what a concerto ought to be, 2 
‘symphonic work with a thread of ‘solo 
| woven through + 
lligence, of course, 
Hoa atemdance of, but this does not over- 
‘ghadow his impetuous temperament. He 
does not play for popular applause, like 
some of the great pian-s:s we wot of. In 
this evident immersion in his task he re- 
minds of Rubinstein, although his quiet and 
retiring manner is almost the opposite of 
that lion of the keyboard. He was re- 
eallec. again and again a 


this pianist has 


‘and continued enthusiasm disp a 
i afternoon concerts. 


followed. | Brahm’s “Tragic ine 
ner’s prelude to rhe 


Nuremperg. 


he is a leader of Aber pages bridge will be 
s. Spite of the fact that pul |py the Symphony Ure x 
in edge i of Death” after the |evening. Olga Samaroff “ 


, ac black after |: 
ae oem comedy overture, 


t the end of the 


: : seen such great 
concerto. We have seldom yea at the | four years ago, a conductor othe 


numbers on the program are 
Overture’ and Wag: 
Mastersingers of 


The other 


_— , , cart in Cam- 
The third Symphony concet t in, 

Fre given jin Snunders rheatre 
Orehestra next Thursday 
ill be the soloist 


; , ‘is Jantock’s 

. program will comprise | | 

evel nage AoA “The Pierrot of the Min- 

uet.”’ Schumann's Symphony . rae 
PA ’ ’ . ‘ «) ‘gry’ j 

Rubinstein’s fourth plano concer’ oo 

minor and Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker 


suite. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


MR. RACHMANINOFF FOR UNIQUE 
IMPRESSION 


His Fine Poise and Grave Sincerity—H's 
Double Function as Conductor and 
Pianist—The Musician That Was Uppet- 

1 most in Both—His Concerto and His 
Playing of It—His Tune-Poem of “The 
Isle of the Dead”’—Its Pictorial Atm0s- 
phere and Poignant Suggestion a The 
Suggestion in the Man of His Music 


afternoons 
to Boston 
r than its 


own and outside its own ranks led a 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Hess os 
Wendling had their turn when Dr. wie 
fell ill, and Mr. Strube has conductes 
his own pieces. Otherwise, until Mr. 


maninoff came yesterday, no leade! 


For the first time, yesterday 
since Mr. d’Indy paid his visit 


Rach- 
has 


opera houses and in orchestral concerts in| 


Germany, too. Still less does he conduct 
like a virtuoso conductor, expressly sum- 
moned to exhibit his methods, his ‘‘read- 
ings’’ and his temperament. Mr. Rach- 
' maninoff’s pose was quiet and self-con- 
' tained; his gestures were sparing and un- 
emphatic; they tempered oftener than they 
enforced; there was nothing graphic in his 


ways; but he clearly imposed his will upon | 


his band. And it was the will of an expert, 
discerning, imaginative, unobtrusively com- 
manding musician. From their first en- 
counter with him, the men had respected 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s abilities; quickly they 
came to like him; they did their best for 
him and his music; and he, like Mr. d’Indy 
before him, will probably go back to Ger- 
many and Russia to tell how expert and 
responsive instrument the Boston orches- 
tra can be. He impressed his audience as 
favorably. Since Mr. Rachmaninoff is a 
Russian by race, if a German by residence 
| in recent years, some in it expected an ae 
| otic presence. They saw instead a very tall * 
figure, long of leg, neither slender nor thick 
of body, with’ slightly stooping shoulders, a * 
largish head, a smooth, oval face, grave of 
| expression and lighted by gravely contem- 
| plative eyes—a figure that might have come 
| almost as plausibly out of New England as 
| out of Russia. 
| Mr. Rachmaninoff’s bearing had not an 
“effect” in it. He seemed wholly sincere 
in his unconsciousness of himself, in his 
a absorption in the work before him. 
© came, with equal poise, to conduct in 
his own tone-poem and to play the piano 
part in his own concerto, With equal : 
| Sravity, he acknowledged welcoming and 
| rewarding applause. The whole impres- 
| Son was of a rare personal reticence, of a 
man sincere with himself and with all ‘nen | 
and things else. There was need only of. 
the quick-coming spur of the music to 
: divine the fine intellectual and imagina'ive | 
bre underneath. The graviiy of Mr | 
|  ochmaninoft’s music is in his presence: | 
Re tn accomplishment of its deliberate | 
| ae speaks in his bearing. ‘he qulet of 
| ty Pi the reflection that Shapes it, 
in haat but unemphatic moods of it are 
| ae he ran presence, It is as sjucere 
sonalit h 's long since so static a per- 
ap hl ee: sO impressed an audience at 
xy Sayan ony concerts, That it should do 
Aener tis inely creditable to its instinctive | 
reltavat Win and the unusually hearty and 
ot the Ms upplause that followed the end 
naa ‘waltnee and the end of the con- 
for the “Ss Surely for the man as well as 
vibtuons composer, the conductor, and the 
were cla If a few in the second balcony 
oréinde moring vainly for his hackneyed 
newer Mey one else thought of it in the 
| poser. the larger aspects of the 2om- 


The concerts in which Mr. Rachmanin- 


5 “Isle of the Dead” to | 
—as the title Puns—Bocklin’s like meme i | 
picture... The concerto, though it his. 
been played elsewhere in America and | 
with the Symphony Orchestra was new’. 
to Boston, and only Chicago of other 
American cities, had previously heard» 
The Isle of the Dead.” Of Mr. Rachs_ 
maninoff as a conductor enough, for the 
time, has been said. He was no.less the 
musician when he turned pianist. A vite 
tuoso he surely is by right of technical] 
resource and the expert employment of 
it; but in all else he is the antipodes of 
a virtuoso. He left his hearers without 
thought of such skill for the Skill’s sake 
Or rather for the sake of display of it 
He did not ‘bid the audience heed the in- 
dividuality and the temperament of his 
reading. Still less was he the composer 
displaying himself, and making double 
effect since he was a conductor withal 
He was the musician who Sank himself in 
the playing of the music before him— 
music that he understood the better and 
the expressive each of which he gained 
the more fully and pervasively beeause 


| he himself had written it Always his tone 


had an exceeding felicity, whether it. 
marched in broad progressiveness, sang. 
inmusing and melancholy wise, figured — 
a cadenza in the mood of quiet and econ- 
templative play with tonal fancier, 


| whether it became as one with the softer 


voices of the orchestra or marshalled 
the whole choir with its Own It was 
tone that never turned strident, nor hot 
nor brilliant It kept always its crystal- 
line quality, its' fine, clear, cool shadings 
its intimate suggestion even with a great 
orchestra in a great concert-room. 

It is already the custom to speak of Mr. 
Rachmainoff’s concerts as virtuoso pieces, 
because he was a practicing pianist before 
he was a composer. Other pianists may 
indeed make them such. As he himself 
played this second concerto, it seemed 
rather a piece of gravely meditated and. 
reflectively written music for its own sake 
in which the piano had its place, not for 
the display of itself or of the pianist. but 
for fitter voice to his ideas and imaginings. 
Rather, it is absolute music in the true 
sense of the words, because the musical. 
ideas whence it springs touch the imagina-. 
tion in themselves and being cesthetic pleas- 
ure, while in the evolution and the play ot. 
them there is continuing resource, continu-— 
ously, invention and fancy, Mr. Rachmain-_ 
off accomplishes these things indeed reflec- 
tively, but with reflection that in its sober _ 
depth of mood becomes emotion. His me-- 
lodic ideas are not of a dried and evapo-— 
rated Brahms, as some of his detractors: 
will have it, but of the true vein of the 
contemplative and melancholy Slav. His | 
own moods and mocds and their own sug- 
gestions play upon them to give ‘them 
more large and telling but always com- 
posed force, to turn them soberly songful, 
to touch them here and there with a quick ’ 
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‘fight fire. ‘The listener hears for the pleas- 
ure and the. beauty of sound, now tinted 
with thought, now vigorous with power, 
now warm and supple with emotion. He | 
hears and enjoys 4s gravely, as sincerely 
as Mr. Rachmainoff wrote. It is music of 
a temperament that is rare in the strenu- 
‘ous fashion and impulses of music nowa- 
days. It has caught an impulseTHT HA 
‘days. It has caught the action, the de- 
“tachment of Brahms and added to them the 
Slav intensity of feeling even when the 
particular Slav has masked and tempered it. 
“The Isle of the Dead,’’ at a single hear 
ing at once baffled, interested and ini- 
pressed. Mr. Rachmaninoff has worked 
long ‘upon it; he is not strre even now that 
he imparts the moods that Bécklin’s pic- 
ture kindled in him and the suggestions 
that it brougit to his imagination. The 
jJength and the minuteness of his labors 
upon it has made it music of very fine and 
adroit shadings and often of very finely 
subdued and poignant voice. The little 
waves of a still sea lap the low rocks on 
the steep, bare cliffs of ‘“Récklin’s isle. A 
faint, still wind stirs in the tops of, his 
thick sypresses. The air all about the isle 
is still, yet when it stirs plaintive voices 
or the phantoms of voice sound faintly in 
it. These sounds, this air make the at- 
mosphere of Ricklin’s picture; they were 
perhaps the essence of its grave suggestion 
to Mr. Rachmaninoff’s grave spirit. He has | 
sought in his music to give these sounds | 
their shadowed, their -phantom, their iter- 
ated quality. He holds the voices of his or- | 
chestra low; the music moves to subdued 
rhythms; the harmonic background is of- 
tenest wan; the voice of the music seems 
very faint and far. yet the lip of still a 
and the rustle of the cypresses is not oe : 
changeless, and the plaintive voice of w 
Prospero would have called the spirits of 
the isle stirs out of changeful ao 
among them. The voice is oftenest t : 
poignant voice of longing, & plaint oi 
souls that are restless—that know not eit : : 
“the joys of Elysian nels apd the pain 
and torturing , 
phe oth giana the ish of the dead, yet the 
memory of the life behind, of the pleasures 
and pangs still haunts them. The old wer 
istence, in phantoms as shadowy as them 
selves still vexes them. Perhaps it is 7” 
of such imaginative scheme that Mr. Rach- 
maninoff has wrought his tone-poem. The 
beginning is surely of the isle, the — 
the cypresses, the stillness. ‘Phe plain a 
phantom voices stir in the pale air an 


light; they turn poignant with the memo- | 


Fies of earth, with the pleasure and the 
pain behind, the state of things remem- 
bered ‘that were dear though they hurt. 
“The voices rise an outcry. Yet here grief 
end longing must turn slowly. The vores 
fall and are still, and again the sea laps 
‘the cliffs and the cypresses quiver, and 
‘there is footfall of new souls at the gates, 
and in the wan and changeless light, the 
ow and the’ changeless air, the music 
‘end. Perhaps it is idle and futile fancy 


“90 to make 


Mr... Rachmaninoff a “pro- 
gramme’’ for a tone-poem in which he has 
been content with a title, Yet, time again 
yesterday, his own music, and in its sub- 
stance and its mood and above all in its 


intsrumental coloring seemed to infuse it. | | 


As we: wrote in absorbed and deeply | 


touched mood to fine issues, so may his_ | 
\arers dare and try to listen to him.. | 


as he ee 
3 Yar ' 


RACHMANINOFF 


More Admiration for Him on Saturday 
Night—“The Isle of <he Dead” for a 
Second Hearing — Its Rare Traits in 
Contemporary Music — The Christmas | 
“Messiah’—Miss Alda fer a New Mai- 
guerite and Mr. Kolumbin for a New 
Tenor—Mr. Russell’s Own View of the 
Season Thus Far—Mischa Elman’s Cor- 
certs Here—The Double Bass as a Sclo : 
Instrument—Mme. Fremstad as Elsa 


| 
Mr. Rachmaninoff was as eagerly rer 
ceived and as warmly applauded, alike eh 
composer, conductor and pianist, at ne | 
Symphony Concert of Saturday night , | 
he had been on that of Friday afternoon. | 
His grave and sincere’ presence on 1 | M 
commended him to his audience; it quickl} 
discovered the quiet power and the static 
personal force in his conducting that madi | 
the band responsive to his will; and it| 


j rhi was || 
heard in the concerto a musician, who wa 


also a pianist and who chose at moments | 


on Saturday night to suggest that it was | 
a brilliant virtuoso whom he had thus ort 
dued with rare artistic resolution, to si 
interpretative musician. The repetition ‘rt 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s tone-poem, ne L 
of the Dead,’’ confirmed every impression 


that it had made on Friday and brought f 


others as illuminating. 

In recent years, tone-poems have come 
thick and fast at the Symphony capigh 
certs, and the problem that has beset cy 
composers of every one of them 1s ahs 
adjustment of their musical structure 
and content, with their poetic struct : 
and content. A true tone-poem mou 
be symphonic—that is to say it dik fs 
state its musical ideas and then ype 
and relate them in orderly fashion. i fet 
composer should work out his sa urn 
thoughts, so that musical paragrap) 
should spring from musical paraprar i 
he should make his original material 7 
tile before he adds new to it; nia whe 
piece should be continuous musically. OF 
organic musical whole, and not a " f 
succession of disjointed and scant) ia 
prolix episodes. At the same ee i 
music should unfold the pictorial, 


Durw'ea || 
PHE SYMPHONY CONCERT AND MR. 


as | 


more |] 


B cihaietirncaiias -ddpui ideas, * 
mpressions that” 


. 


\ : a * Ey uf ‘ NY + aes, “uv : ine oy 
he’ composer would | 


have it suggest, and a tone-poem. be- 


comes a true tone-poem in the strict 
and almost the ideal sense, only when it 


or the pictorial images 


becomes as 
integral thing. 


Strauss has attained this unity in “Don. 
“Death and ‘Transfiguration;’’ 
“A Pagan 
‘*Tsle 


Juan’’ and 
Mr. Loeffler matches him in 
Poem;”’ and now Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
of the Dead,’’ seems coequal with them. 
The pictorial and the poetic imagery of the 
piece, as the music disclosed it on Friday 
afternoon, surpassed every other impres- 
sion. On Saturday night, it was as im- 
pressive even while the ear and the intel- 
ligence were following the purely sym- 
phonic structure of the music. The tone- 
poem is not episodic, but continuous; its 
fundamental musical ideas are developed 
and elaborated; new ideas 
them, the severest purist, unless he denied 
tone-poems in general the right to exist, 


cannot quarrel with it as an organic musi- | 


cal whole. Yet it is as completely the tonal 
poetry, the tonal picturing, and in a very 
particular and vivid fashion that Mr. Rach- 
maninoff would have it. Often in private 
talk, he deplores the excesses of ‘‘ultra- 
modern’’ music, He believes it possible 
to accomplish its delineative ends with more 
musical respect, in the narrow sense, to 
the means. In ‘“‘The Isle of the Dead,”’ 
he has practised his faith and justified it. 
Ultra-modern composers, when they write 
tone-poems, or, indeed, anytning else, are 
fain to be as emphatic as they can. If they 
sing, it must be oftenest in tne broadest of 
cantilena; if they are agitated, tempests 
swirl through their music; if they despair; | 
the lowest range of the sarrusophone, to 
say nothing of the double bassoon, may 
hardly compass the gloom of their imag- 
ing; if they are elate, they whirl like 
dervishes; if they would cnaracterize, black 


indeed are the black lines and sharp the 


Prk 


Sergei Rachmaninoff made no especial 
| Sensation When he playéd some of his 
| plano compositions last month in Sym- 
ponony Hall, but after the Symphony re-| 
hearsal of last Wriday afternoon he 
might be said\ as far as this little corner 
of the universe is concerned, to have 
awakened famous. 

The tone-poem, “The Tsle of the 
Dead,” and, in a lesser degree, the piano 
concerto, of which he gave such a sweep- 
ing performance, stainped fim at once 
aS a very exceptional figure among con- 
temporaneous composers. It is questton- 
able, indeed, whether any of the Rus-) 
Sians of today can point to such a pro-| 
found and superbly constructed work as 
an emblem of national achievement’: in 


spring from — 


jarctld Rachmaninoft’s Personality 4 


| greeting 


foreign to the mood of “The Isle oft 
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emotion or a poetic 


an that has too deep for the fullest expression 


that they can give it, they have none uch : 
Mr. Rachinaninoff, in “The Isle of the. 
Dead’ stands apart from them. The music 
even when the loud stress is greatest. as 
in the passages of lamentation and torture, 
is austere, exalted, remote music of noble 
idea, of large emotion, of continent spirit,” 
and not of mere nervous and changing 
excitements. The passion of it is grave, — 
| Again, the beginning and the end, in thé” 
| picturing of the isle and in the wearing . 
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of its atmosphere, is music of a rare and 
| detached serenity, poetic imagery expressed, 
'in tones, with a reticence that only deepens 
' the colors of the picture and with a sus-. 
tained exaltation that the more freer than” 
| from any cumbrus or common dis-) 
| rich. There is intense feeling — in | 
jit; and = Mr. Rachmaninoff’s tones” 
sometimes serve Bichlin’s vision better. 
than. did the painters own colors; but 
that feeling only makes the half-lights 
an@ the shadowy gradations of the mu-— 
sic the more illusive and poignant. De- 
liberately Mr. Rachmaninoff has chosen 
an instrumental palette as subdued and - 
smooth as Bécklin’s, but his variety of 
tint within that smooth texture is ampler 
and his lines run more finely. Time @ 
again, in the hearing of the music, ft. 
was easy to think of the shadowed 
beauty, the noble detachment, the calm 
of large emotion, the exaltation that wag 
serene rather than hard of Brahms when 
deep feeling gravely possessed him and 
spoke in his finest music. Had Brahms. 
ever written tone-poems, he might have 
written them structurally and expres-— 
sively in Mr. Rachmaninoff’s way. 
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the subtlest of all arts. We consider that. 
this tone-poem alone is sufficient to 
place its author in the front rank of the 
men who are creating today. ie 
In conversation Mr. Rachmaninoff © 
tains the singular poise and magnetism. 
which are his on the concert platform, 
It is not frequently that such inner rich» 
ness and refinement are met in a Mah 
s0 well equipped for the éveryday exX- 
periences of life. He rose rather wearily, 
with the slight stoop of the shoulder 
which, like everything else abowt hing 
seems his particular characteristic, Tits 
savored equally of _impersona 
cordiality and a sort of “So be it,” a 
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SUT ne ee ies ent matters of taste. We can guished from the stage, Is high and rather | moré men ‘than usual, | among them) 
From so highly developed a personality | only re : | glaring while the concert is proceeding, |Pepito Arriola, invited to hear the solo- 
it was the more pleasing to.meet with) ate. and the intensity of it is particularly try- | ) . lo~’ 
the most genuine and spontaneous €N-) posers who means most to me, whose ing to those that sit dn the side balconies an ovation. — 
thusiasm; to see the eyes sparkle as he | works I know by heart, is Tschaikowsky. and for whose eyes the chandeliers have a = Aarionge soctety 1 

sinister fascination. The lights are lowered | S .Soclety. people present iWwerr 


leaned forward in an earnest moment; We is neither a Russian nor ‘a cosmopoll : 
ogee pene Mrs. Francis H. Peabody, Mrs. Charles 
in Symphony Hall. when Mr. Paderewski Rebeetnt Ys ; endear 
has a recital there in order to obtain the ™: [nches and her bud daughter, Louise; 


to note the slight quiver of the curving tan, He is Tschaikowsky, an : 
lips when he became excited. The fine) nothing that I cannot fin “ 7h oe pap od | | 
forehead and the strong nose are in this ‘ “There is a branch of composition in| | “‘atmosphere’’ that he desires. They are | Mrs. Arthur Astor Carey, Miss Cornelia. 
instance infallible marks. of character | which Russians have excelled, and in similarly lowered at the ‘concerts of the Wolcott, Mrs. William Hadwin Ames, 
and intellect. The eyes are unspolled;} \nich I think there is a great field for Kneisel Quartet in Chickering Hall. At the !0°King well in a raspberry cloth gown,’ 

least, the experiment of less light might be sables and. white turban with feathers 

tried for a week or two at the Symphony to match the gown; Mrs. George Cush- 


they are still frank and kindly, and ne them in years*to come. I mean opera. 

of the time they are fixed upon you. 1h@| Rimsky-Korsakoff has written works that 
Concerts and the liking of the public for it ing, Mrs. John L, Gardner in gray vel- 
so tested. [Musical Editor of the Tran- vet and chinchilla fur cape, Mrs. HEd- 


lips are sensuous and tong # sensitive, @8) sre positively marvellous in their atmos- 
a cenine® ia ae eoamopolithis phere, the instrumentation and the em- 
in his ideals as in his music, which is Pe meny “Q tne Onerls:; Those: works script. mund Brainerd Cowl M Walte 
, are unique. Opera has been almost from a Scott F estes: ve Bev 2 
; ‘Sco itz, Mrs. Francis M. Stanley, 
The Lights at the Symphony Concerts Mrs. Nathan Matthews, Miss Katherine’ 
To the Editor of the Transcript: Foote, Miss Emma Wethern, Mrs. Ed-' 


only national, inasmuch as certain inher-j i), beginning a genuine out ‘j | 
‘ Z | ze pouring of 
ited qualities of cca nears ge the spirit of the people; while symphonic 
pression in a characteristically composition ‘has been an acquired art. : | 
It is with deep gratification that the rade nadeoes ent Bnet pe Pad 
Sey ” ‘ : Vs michardson (Anne ake), richly attire 
| writer discovers at last in the Transcript in black velvet, ermine furs and odd 


manner. He considers that since the The result: of. a 
fo yreis 'p: performance of one of 
death of Cesar Cui and Rimsky-Kor ‘these operas in America would interest 
an open protest against the barbarous and shaped small hat of velvet and ermine: 
| torturing lightimg of our concert halls, and | Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, with her father, 


sakoff there are no great nationalists! , “yr have no idea how they w 
+4 , me. : rould im- | 
among the Russians who write music to-, press this public. y | 

especially of Symphony Hall during the |™Mr. Grew; Mr. Frederick P. Vinton, 
Symphony concerts. The writer oncé wrote Tr. Adamowski, Mrs, Winthrop 


ist, Sergei Rachmaninoff, who received’ 


i — a ~. - = 


day. Was this deplorable, we asked, or | “The Isle of Beath? | 
Sargent, handsome in gray broadcloth; 


| : Of course I have. 

the reverse. He responded, if the music | known the picture for many years, but 

was bad, it was deplorable; if good, the j+ Was not until two years ago, in Ger- 

reverse, and thus a debatable matter was | to the management to try to induce them to |Mrs. T. James Bowlker, Miss Rosamond 
Substitute the pleasant half-lights of the} Dixey, Miss Mary Fay, -Mrs. CGC. L.| 

hall before the beginning of the concert | Wead, Mrs. Horace Clarke Jealous, Miss 


; many, that I thought of writing music 
immediately, disposed of. to it. Bocklin created an epoch in art, 

for the insistent ¢] , | JXatherine Fay in dark blue cloth and 

ent glare of light that is turned toque to match, Miss Rosamond Fay, 


“For myself, when T was in Paris and and hé nourished a generation of artists. 
on just before the first note is struck. The |Mirg. Thacher Loring and daughter 


some of my music te Behe og apres. ae The impression of the silent picture had | 
critics considered my style was pecu Ypeen mine for so long that musical ideas | 
protest was not heeded or even answered. Margaret; Mrs. A. Forbes Conant, Miss 
Will not others join in pleading for tnis | MacNicholl, Mrs. George Shattuck, Mrs. 


Russian, and they urged me to continue) -oemed already formed when I looked | 
| reform? It‘means economy of money to’ Edward Winslow, Mrs, Eben 8S. Draper 


so. But I remember that one of the New | , os | 
‘for them, though the scoring took a 
York papers—I do not recall what one— | ai ry | 

good deal of time. Such pictures had to} : 

| the management of the hall and inestimable Rew Ont ate Dorothy, Sac 


discovered srk my third tabi woh 0g be painted; and, ‘with a smile,’ for at | , f 
depends entirely upon nationa ~\ least one of them ‘music had to be writ- increase of pleasure to those who go to j Lindsey, Mrs. Edgar Pierce, Mrs. J. B. 


This is not so. I could not do that, even ten.” hear music, and wish to hear j ; ~ ‘di ; 
, 2 en. | Isic, é it without | Forsyth and Maj. Henry L. Higginson. 
if I wished it. That remarkable master, | | aching eyes and distracted mind. Music is 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, could take a folk-| not an art that flourishes in the limelight. , PROMINENT WOMEN 
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Lights at the Symphony Concerts 


tune of his people and weave a sym- 


phony from it. That is beyond me! 

“T do not know what the musical fu- 
ture of Russia will be. There are many 
young and promising men, entirely cos- 
mopolitan in their leanings, who have 
surprising technic, and who write a great 
deal. At this time Scriabine, for some 
years a colleague of mine at the Imperial 
Conservatory, is the most discussed. Il 
cannot say that his later compositions 
are sympathetic to me. In former years 
he wrote music that had great promise 
and originality of style. I feel that he 
has imitated Strauss. The early works 
of the German are full of beauty and 
imagination. For those recently published 
I can only say that they seem to me un- 
natural and extravagant. ‘Don Juan,’ 
‘Ted und Verklarung,’ ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
—wonderful! There are beautiful pages 
in ‘Salome,’ but ‘Electra,’ for instance, is 
totally impossible. I cannot endure a 
single measure. 


Debussy Too Artificial 


_ “What direction musical development 
will take it is utterly impossible to fore- 
tell. Théy say that the advance guard 
is from France, That may be so, but I 
do not understand such compositions. I 
do not like Debussy at all. His style ap- 
pears artificial to me, ‘D’Indy?’ No! 
“Ravel?” No! If you wish. to know 


Whom I consider the greatest of the 


Frenchmen, it is Saint-Saens! ‘These’ 


, & 
Pe as 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 

As a regular attendant ‘at the Sym- 
phony Concerts, I take the liberty of call- 
ing attention through your columns rd 
one accessory, @ change in which woui 
add much to the enjoyment of these per 


formances. Those of us, who arrive be- | 


fore the musicians take their places, sae | 


the hall in a semi-darkness that W 


be delightful during the progress of the | 
concert. With the advent of the orches- | 


tra, however, this is changed to a glare, 
trying in the extreme. As we have oo 
finest orchestra in the country, why no 
let us have the best conditions for hear- 
ing it? Give us the glare of the light in 
which to find our seats and let the light~- 
ing of the stage, be as bright as 1s ana 
sary, but in the auditorium during ‘ 
concert let the illumination be muc 

softer and more subdued. eh Pinus 

Jan. 18. 


Regular auditors at the Symphony aay 
certs have often made the suggestion ws 
each other that the letter printed above 
contains, §o far as our knowledge “eg 
there is little complaint of the degree y 
light: before the concerts begin, since me 
or those who come to them occupy © “ 
same seats from week to week and can a 
them readily enough. On the other han 
the lighting of the auditorium, a5 distin 


It is to be hoped that other papers, other 


musical editors and the great public of the AMONG PATRONESSES 


Symphony Concerts that now protest in For the initial appearance here, Mon- 
silence, or at best in murmurs, will: heip |24¥Y, Jan. 3, of Irma Seydel in Chicker-, 
by direct and open protest to make our ing Hall, the following are patronesses: 
Boston concerts the perfect pleasure which | Mrs. Curtis Guild, Mrs. Eben Jordan, 


Theodore Thomas years ago, by this same 1]Mrs. T. Arthur Blake, Mrs. Robert 
means made his concerts in Chicago. Such {| Bradlee, Mrs. Eben S, Draper, Mrs, R. 


pleasure is not too much to crave from the ss ae mee gail Bases Me ba el 
music of a perfect orchestra. B. M. H. ‘Henry L. ; Higginson, Mrs. Charles. E. 

Boston, Jan, 20. '41# ‘Inches, Mrs. John C. Inches, Mrs. Hora- 
'tio Lamb, Mrs. George Lee, Mrs. Albert 


SOCIETY TURNS OUT 
TO HEAR SYMPHONY 


tna (b AB +14 04 lies Sale 
More Men Than Usual Attend the Friday Afternoon Re- 
hearsal and Many Prominent Women Are Seen 
in the Large Audience. 


| Nickerson, Mrs. Henry, Parkman,’ Mrs.) 
There was a targe crowd out yeater.| Rranela Benbogy, aire Jonah 
day for the Symphony rehearsal and! yrs foratio Slater, Mrs. Horace Stan- 
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that ‘have made the} 
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aud no “ite passed > ‘some of 


orchestrs with a wave of his arm. T 
the compliment, 
pane : ete fo se and t ithe 


ra) “The Mastersin 
prelude ‘ also on the 


tennis 21 e 
Next week’s  solotat. will be. Suh 
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Christmas oratorio. | 
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/ The Isle of Death 


Sergei Rachmaninoft’s symphonic poem, 


g wi Fe ke pastorate from’ 
a 


b 
“phe Isle of Death,” after Bocklin’s fa- 


me Dead” was played 
‘hae composer’s direc- 
ninoff’s" somber as- 


seemed BP ere te 
1998? 


sf mous painting, was one*of tne features 


of the second concert Of the Society of 
Music Friends. in Berlin. Oscar Fried 
 oepeabtel: ‘Said the reyiewer of the | 
Musical Courier: “Rachmaninoff, the 


Russian, seems naturally to ineline to- | 


ward the sombre and melancholy, and it 
is easy to imagine how he could draw 
inspiration from this very beautiful 
painting, The contemplation of a mas- 
terpiece like ‘Bocklin’s affects different 
people in different ways, and it is a 
‘question whether Rachmaninoff’s music 
of itself would arouse in the listener a | 
thought of the Isle of Death. Yet 1: 
is impressive music. Noteworthy is the 


a utter absence of themes. In their place 


: : | to 9 Rachmant, | 


wed 


Cen 


nected with the keynote of. 


- Rachmaninoff employs short motives and 
«parts of motives; it is impressionistic 
music, but the work shows logical de- 
_ Rescues and architectural skill. Con- 
ness and 
| SEotation is a certain grandeur. It is 
a question, however, whether Rachman- 
jnoff's music will ever atone ponutar 
with the masses.” 


Rachmaninoff is ar the only composer 
to be inspired by Bocklin, for three of 
‘that remarkable artist’s pictures have 


jmoved the German, Felix Wayrsch, to 


|tonal deeds. These pictures are “The 
\Isle of the Dead,’’ “The Hermit’ and 
“Play of the Waves.’ The composer will 


|} soon -conduct his “three Bogklin Fan- 


\tasies’ at an orchestral_ concert in Al-! 


Symphony, in some respects a very in- 


meric Nor must Hans. Huber’s Bocklin 


teresting work when it was played three 
or hed pvehaened ago at a Symphony con- 


; is not strange that 
- and orginality: of 
7. ‘ bar eee ¢ so 


om nigh ae _ should inti oday. 
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Symphony Hall. 


Thirtieth Season, 1910-1911. 


oston 


Symphony 


Orchestra 


Max Fiedler, Conductor. 


Opening Concert 


Saturday Evening, October 8, 1910. 
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ene th Se, ee le : Leda S Sid ats 
lister, re.” Robert - ‘eQuillen, ce 
s Ad FOr, SPR.’ A Richard- s na cur 


son and se Fay. 
Yan Vee 0qg  . 
-Yesterday’s Symphony matinee might 


truly be called an historic occasion. 
One .of the foremost living composers, 


q 
th 
‘ 
‘ 


_ 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, - conducted the 
Symphony Orchestra in a performance’ 


| 


of his own symphonic poem, “The 
{sland of the Dead,” and afterward he 
appeared as soloist in the performance 
of his second piano concerto. Neither 
of these compositions had been heard 
here before. 

Jt was one of those splendid Sym- 
phony concerts that have made the 
‘name of Boston honored throughout 
the musical world. Rachmaninoff was 
due*here in October, but his arrival was 
delayed, and instead of making his 


first appearance in America at Syim- 
‘phony Hall, as had been originally 
tlanned, he made it at a recital given 
t Smith College. Then he came to 
Bouton to rehearse with the Symphony 
Orchestra, and he appeared with the 


pelle in Philadelphia on Nov. 8, and 


afterward in other Eastern cities. He 


‘made his debut as a pianist in Boston, 


Nov. 16, and the impression he left then 
was greatly deepened yesterday. The 
Bb siasm that followed the perform- 


[ance of the concerto was extraordinary. 
Bey j 


ee Difficult to Judge. 
“Phe Island of the Dead” was played 


beautifully under the composer’s direc- 


tion. Mr. Rachmaninoff’s somber as- 


ie 
‘pect and demeanor seemed appropriate 


1 np for once. His manner of con- 
ucting is decisive and expressive. In- 
eed, as a conductor he is much more 


F eernatr ative, than as a pianist. The 
: fence found the symphonic poem and 


performance worthy of hearty, but 
a -overabundant applause. The dis- 
tinguished composer’s manner showed 

t he was more than satisfied with 
] © aed of the orchestra. The re- 
serve of the audience was due, un- 
doubtedly, to the difficulty of judging 
hg alae be and complex a composition 
as “The Island of the Dead” at a sin- 
gie. hearing. 


The poem was suggested to Rachmani- | 


by Boecklin’s famous picture that 
bears the same name; and, as _ iff 
would be impossible to catch anything 
‘more than a general effect by a lone 


| 
| 
| 


s “ 
ow Ee 
. 


YD paths One of the 
\¢ i second morvement of the 
concerto had a fragrant heauty that 
affected the audience in the liveliest 
manner, and this movement was en- 
joyed most of all. The sweetness of it 
contrasted sharply with the sour style 
of the majestic poem. In_ the last 
movement of the concerto the eminent 
visitor showed a flashing technique. 
master musician is this tall, serious- 
faced young man from Novgorod via 
Dresden. 

The remarkable enthusiasm of_ the 
audience was not all kept my, Rach- 
maninoff. He passed some of it to the 
orchestra with a wave of his arm. The 
band deserved the compliment. 

Brahms’ ‘Tragic Overture’ and the 
prelude to ‘The Mastersingers of Nu- 
remberg”’ were also on the program. 
Next week’s soloist will be Mme. Car- 
reno, the well-known pianist, who will 
play the Tschaikowsky concerto in B- 
fiat minor, No. 1. The symphony will 
be Beethoven’s fourth. The holiday of- 
fering will be the pastorale from J. 5S. 
Bach's Christmas oratorio. 


The Isle of Death 


Sergei Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem, 
“Mhe Isle of Death,’ after Bocklin’s fa- 
mous painting, was one of tne features 
of the second concert of the Society of 
Music Friends. in Berlin. Oscar Fried 
conducted. Said the reviewer of the, 
Musical Courier: “Rachmaninoff, the, 
Russian, seems naturally to incline to- | 
ward the sombre and melancholy, and it | 
is easy to imagine how he could draw | 
inspiration from this very beautiful | 
painting. The contemplation of a mas- | 
terpiece like Bocklin’s affects different | 
people in different ways, ang: it- is @ | 
question whether Rachmaninoff’s music | 
of itself would arouse in the listener 4. 
thought of the Isle of Death. Yet 3:.: 
is impressive music. Noteworthy is the, 
utter absence of themes. In their place) 
Rachmaninoff employs short motives and | 
parts of motives; it is impressionistic | 
music, but the work shows logical de- | 
velopment and architectural skill. Con- | 
nected with the keynote of sadness and | 
desolation is a certain grandeur. It is | 
a question, however, whether Rachman- 
jnoff’s music will ever become popular | 
with the masses.” | 


| Rachmaninoff is not the only composer 
to be inspired by Bocklin, for three 0! 
that remarkable artist's pictures have 


ook at,the canvas, so must much be | moved the German, Felix Wayrsch, to 


issed at one hearing of the tone poem, | 


The melancholy mood was established 
Clearly enough; the traces of bells 
tolling, of hymns chanting, of breezes 

| through the cypresses that top 

ie gloomy picture and of the boat of 
the dead being rowed up to the dismal 
shore were evident; but there were 
beens nd that eluded instant compre- 
j on. 


A Master Musician. 


- But while the symphonic poem was 
powerful in the main, the concerto was 
both poetical and popular. The sym- 
plionic poem represents Rachmaninoff’s 


‘tonal deeds. These pictures are “The 
|Isle of the Dead,” ‘“‘The Hermit” and 
“Play of the Waves.” The composer will 
soon conduct his “three Bogklin Fan- 
tasies” at an orchestral concert in Al-' 
tona. Nor must Hans Huber's Bocklin | 


|Symphony, in some respects a very in- | 


teresting work when it was played three 
or four seasons ago at a Symphony cor 
cert, be forgotten. It is not strange that 
the boundless vitality and orginality of 
Bocklin’s creations should influence 8° 
many of the rising composers of today. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1909-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


x. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, AT ae ht 


a 
tn 


i 


Programme. 


J. S. BACH, PASTORALE from the “Christmas Oratorio’ 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY, No. 4, B-flat major, op. 60 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 
III. Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE No. 1, B flat minor, 
Op. 23 
I. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso: Allegrocon spirito 


II. Andantino semplice; Allegro vivace assai 
III. Allegro con fuoco 


ee 


BIZET, SUITE, No. 1 from the music for Alphonse Daudet’s 
play “L Arlésienne’’ 


I. Prélude 
II. Minuetto 
III. Adagietto 
IV. Carillon 
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Allegro con spirito 


assal 


[, B flat minor, 
for Alphonse Daudet’s 


or 


Mme. TERESA CARRENO 


Christmas Oratorio’’ 


54 


Un poco meno allegro 


Allegro vivace 


1909-10. 
from the 
Trio: 

ro ma non troppo 


Allegro vivace 
Soloist 


Alleg 


‘ietto 


Everett Piano used 


Programme. 
I 


Andante non troppo e molto maestoso: 
ag 
arillon 


SUITE, No. t from the music 
play “LArlésienne’’ 


Prélude 
Il. Minuetto 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE No. 


Op. 


SYMPHONY, No. 4, B-flat major, op. 60 


I. Adagio: 


Il. Adagio 


Xx. GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, AT 8. P.M. 
PASTORAL 
. Andantino semplice; 
III. Allegro con fuoco 


. Finale: 


Ill. Allegro vivace: 
I. 


III. Ad: 
Cc 
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Symphony Hall. 


PRASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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THE CVMIDEANG AA L Rene PREP iA: opin Soncertor With equghe 
THE SYMPHONY : JEN YT fe Stavity, he acknowledged welcoming atig <j 
Wee we The whole impreg. 

RAL, ————_——. Wee, UNIoUM Ys was of a rare 


a an sincere with h iA 
[and things else a 
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|MR. RACHMANINOFF FOR UNI 
| IMPRESSION 


His Fine Poise and Grave Sincerity—His |, fibro underneath. 
Rachmaninoff’s mus 
Double Function « as Conductor and | jt, Quiet. accomplish 


Pianist—The Musician That Was Upper- || €nds speaks in his bearing. 


: ; 1 . fi Its colorin , the reflecti 
most in Both—His (Concerto and His ithe. deep ie ction th 


Playing of It—His Tone-Poem of “The 
Isle of the Dead”—Its Pictorial Atmos- 
' ein ; nh audience 
phere and Poignant Suggestion — The | That it should d ; 
estion i ; i : : to its instinctive” 
Suggestion in the Man of His Music , and the unusnalip heart 


reiterated applause that followed the end” 
For the first time, yesterday afternoon, | of the tone-poem and the end of the cons” 


since Mr. d’Indy paid his visit to Boston b.eerto was surely’ for ‘the man 03° well: git 
four years ago, a conductor other than its [| for the composer, the conductor, and ine 
Own’ and outside its own ranks led the virtuoso. If a few in the second balcowal 


— _ 


Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Hess and Mr. |] were clamoring vainly for his hackneyed : 
Wendling had their turn when Dr. Muck prelude, no one else thought of» it in the * 


bects of the som-) 
+e 


fell ill, and Mr. Strube has conducted in newer and the larger as 
his own pieces, Otherwise, until Mr. Rach- poser. 
| Maninoff came yesterday, no leader has The voncerts in which Mr. 
_ Stood for the moment in Dr. Muck’s or Mr. 
| Fiiedler’s place. Mr. Rachmaninoff is a 
| composer, but he does not conduct in most | ducted was his own “Isle of 
composers’ blind and errant fashion. He | —Bocklin’ 
has had, it seems, his experience in Russian c : The concerto, though {¢ eva) 
| Opera houses and in orchestral concerts in ed elsewhere in America anal 
| Germany, too. Still less does he conduct | with the Symphony Orchestra wat Te we 
like a virtuoso conductor, expressly sum- to Boston, and only Chicago oF othi , 
moned to exhibit his methods, his “read- ‘American oc had previous | 
ings’’ and his temperament. Mr. Rach- ' 
maninoff’s pose was quiet and self-con- | 
tained; his gestures were Sparing and un- | 
emphatic; they tempered oftener than they | 
enforced; there was nothing graphic in his 
ways; but he clearly imposed his will upon | 
his band. And it was the will of an expert, | 
discerning, imaginative, unobtrusively com- He left 
manding musician. From their first en- thought of Such skill] 
counter with him, the men had respected . or rather for the sake o #5) 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s abilities: quickly they He did not bid the audience heed the jn. a3 
came to like him; they did their best’ for dividuality and the temperament of his | 
him and hid*music; and he, like Mr. d’Indy reading. stil) less was h ser |. 
before him, will probably go back to Ger- displaying himself, and making double } 
many and Russia to tell how expert and effect since he was a conductor withal, | 
responsive instrument the Boston orches- He-was the musician who sank himself in} 
tra can be. He impressed his audience as the playing of the music before him—_ 
favorably. Since Mr. Rachmaninoff is a music that he understood the better and +. 
Russian by race, if a German by residence’ the expressive each of which he gain a 


ute 
= in recent years, some in it expected an ex- the more fully ana pervasively becau a 
Teresa Carreno otic presence. They saw instead a very tall | he himself had written it Always his tone %, 


4 


figure, long of leg, neither slender nor thick had an exceeding felicity, whether i is 
of body, with slightly stooping shoulders, a marched in broad progressiveness, sang 
largish head, a Smooth, oval face, grave of inmusinge and melancholy w r 
expression and lighted by gravely contem- | a cadenza in the mo 

Plative eyes—a figure that might have come templative 

almost as plausibly out of New England as 

out of Russia. 

Mr, Rachmaninoff’s bearing had not as: 
“effect” in it. ; ed strident, nor, hot- 
in his unconsciousness of himself, in his {OP brilliant It kept always its crystal." 
quiet absorption in the work before him. | Jine quality, its fine, clear, cool shadings 
He came, with equal poise, to conduct jn, it8 intimate suggestion even with a great 
his own tone-poem and to play the piano orchestra in. a. Sreat concert-room, vi! 
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TERESA CARRENO. ene 
(Ka-ray-nyo) inction «as Conduct 

Mme. CARRENO was born in Caracas, le NV e A ROI Cs, a 
Jenezuela, December 22, 1853, and re- i 
-eived her first music lessons from her 
‘ather, at one time a Minister of Fi- 
aance. Quite early, however, she was on eee S SGUORI AL Th ta resence, — 
prought to New York, where she stud- : Poignant — iGiormuh tain. _ paponality bas ae i 
ed under L. M. Gottschalk. She also”: in the’Man of His Mh Cody phony concer aia 
studied in Europe under Mathias, and: Ta Ret One ee a ME nely creditable. ia 
Rubinstein. Her first public appearance 
was made at the age of nine at a 
charity concert at the Academy of 
Music in New York. She subsequently 
roured the States. Later she gave up 
siano playing for a time and adopted 
the opera stage. Her first appearance 
‘1 this capacity was made in the part 
of the Queen in “Les Huguenots,” 
which she took up at four days’ notice 
to oblige Mapleson. In 1875 she be- 
came a member of a company under the 
direction of Maurice Strakosch: The 
company included Brignoli and Tagli- 
apietra. The latter subsequently be- 
came her husband after her separation 
from Emil Sauret. In 1892 she married 
Eugen D’ Albert, from whom she part- 
ed three years afterwards. While tour- 
ing Venezuela with Tagliapietra’s com- 
pany, Mme. Carreno directed the per- 
formances for three weeks, during 2 
quarrel between the regular conductor 
and the singers. In 1889, however, she 
resumed the concert stage, and ap- 
peared as a pianist. From: that time the ter 
her fame steadily increased, until now tell Howe are havt casi tee } was he 
she has come to be regarded as unques: _ffent the Boston or ue | effect since he hill: 
tionably among the front rank of the } pressed ‘hile auittence ce (ree AS the musigian: a, | 
pianists of to-day. (The Etude Gallery.) 
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‘et wer brother, whose brain be-|certo, with its dramatic Christmas eve if it : " 
i ag ah ae the tragedy |story of the initial hearing before the hen , on c ; i which. it is hy 
deepens, was played by Mrs. R, J. hypercritical Rubinstein, and the old Ww bith at } e am announces 
Hall. This was probably the first} proyvencal Christmas song in the prelude | in B » sara: ora. ‘3 Ye t, and the 
time that a wind instrument Wasiof Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite lent eynfor “Paesnts oe © 


t of the | 
“oot by | ete . pity “In| very seasonable interest to the Sym- taitaie a tenes] on Spanioh Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Pill ooh 
! famous orchestras of Paris there are phony matinee yesterday. d "4 numbers. € orchestral 


women in the string band, The sight|| Mme. Teresa Carreno played the solo IS ag oars Ret Saat ) oa ! 
is an agreeable one and the excellence | part in the Tschaikowsky work. Power, mood of quiet contemplation wits MHOSTON MiTeter aie ee 
of the performance is not lessened. grace, tenderness and brilliancy marked Bach had begun. STON M USICIAN ‘ 


Why should not any woman, who is he concerto is no Mr Fiedler read the opening adagic TWenNT WHT? a 7 
competent, be allowed to join any one wnligee ycenengel smc et Ea with the dignity ‘and reverence of af 11RST WOMAN TO PLAY 


| i orchestras? prophetic and inspired utterance. Th WITLU TIP Cc | f 
Seer day be ead without prejudice || tuneful passages. Boston was the first following allegro vivace answered with WITH THE SYMPI TONY 
mancmo “p, 


o. wey. , 1a. ~ ich is. ef a. Ineothia nactnra 
: ia oo ee : 7 ope bt i " . Dis re 4 ea Gy se 7 a? yew sated a Ave ae) £ aa : ; P ;, 
‘the’ typical theme of “the Inn ¢ . Tschai 8 B flat minor piano con- tne oniv T ' ’ THSstrume . , : Jart or the; — ent as, he ure 5 a aoe s a 
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to male rights). Mrs. Hall’s tone} city of-all to hear it. ‘That was in bar: np eale of agg om ti mhGwarndant 
was full and pure and she expressed || 1875, with Hans von Bulow as soloist. is apt and sympathetic music for th & 
eloquently the plaintive character Of|imnhe work was applauded here then, and summoning of exalted thought -anii 
the music. The episode in the pre-|.. it was yesterday. The great Russian imagery. It was an_ appropriate co 

lude at last had its true importance ct composer still has his numerous and 


panion re wi yah rere pastoral as 4 
@SE 7 d the peculiar qual- serene and lovely tribute to the Christ}- 
FE the. vaxophone th clearly rec- || faithful admirers here. So has Mme. : 


mas time. 
ognized. The orchestral performance ||Carreno. After the concerto enthusiasm After the intermission came Mme Car- 
: ran high. 
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throughout was of high excellence. 
The program of the concerts. next. 
week will include these orchestral | 


pleces: Sibelius, symphony, D major, 


The symphony, Beethoven's fourth, 


was deemed rather radical back at the 
time of the 1815 movement. Strauss 


CHRISTMAS. MUSIC 


, today i ld- 
._ 2; Brahms, Minuet from Serénadé || and Debussy today make it seem 4s 0 
2 D major, op. 11; Rimsky-Korsa- || fashioned as the crinoline. But it has 


i . t well 

on Spanish Themes.ja bright color, on the whole, tha 

ae ee nen ess Dutch con- || becomes the holiday season. It was 
Miss Tilly ; |peautifully played and Mr. Fiedler had 


tralto, who sang here with Dr. Wuell-— to bow several times to the applauding 
‘ner early in the season, will make her. audience. The Bizet suite, with which 
‘first appearance in Boston with the|lthe rehearsal closed, had not been 
‘orchestra. Her selections are Beet-|/heard at one of the regular Symphons 
hoven’s “Ah, perfido!” and three songs ||performances for more than seven years. 


| familiar. 
| - Strauss, “Hymnus”; |! The other musjg was the more aI 
Max Medler, “Die Musikantin”: Wolf, || Miss Tilly Kéenen will be the soloist 
Max Fiedler, ‘lat next week’s rehearsal and concert. 


mir iets.” iThe Dutch contralto will sing Beet- 

\hoven’s “Ah, Perfidio,”” and some Ger- 
man lieder, including Mr. Fiedler's Die 
Musikantin.’”’ The symphony will be the 
second by Sibelius. 


A $$$ 


AT THE SYMPHONY, SPT OF SEASON 


“Christmas Oratorio” by 


Every Number Reflects the, Symphony Orchestra. 


Joyousness of the 
Season. Mme Carreno is Soloist of Day in 


| Concerto. 
MME. CARRENO IS Tschaikowsky 


SOLOIST OF DAY Mr Fiedler ee: the Christmas 


| time by introducing his symphony re- 

| hearsal program yesterday ae eatanta 

: with the pastoral’symphony from bacn's 
Tilly Koenen, Dutch Contralto, to <aiiistmas Oratorio.” 

1 : This choral work is in six parts, one 

| Appear With Orchestra of which he composed, intended to be 

| y given on each Sunday from Christmas 

Next Week. to Bpiphany. It is the second day's 

f te . : music, containing the announcement to 

Wied CO+ iM. ‘ye ? the shepherds of the birth of the Christ 

Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio’”’ pastorale, child and the heavenly host praising 


; “~~ 7 
EER 


‘reno, the soloist of the day, in Tschai-) }® 

kowsky’s first pianoforte concerto, musit | 

more frankly inspired and pervaded bj” 

| tempest and passion. | 
While this concerto, an early work df. 

the composer’s, is often remarkably un-. 

pianistic, and requires the solo instri- 

ment to vie unfairly with the orchestra, 

it contains pages of brilliant ee 
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sioned music which invite and declaie 
the largeness of style and superb virility’ 
of Mme Carreno’s mature powers. ; 
She can give a sweeping eloquence to 
the rather rhetorical and theatrie Pape | 
.Sage of upmounting chords with which) 
| the piano enters in the first movement. 
against surging melody in the orchestra. | 
Here, as often, this artist builds ub 
bigness of effeet by the sheer force of 
her realization of rhythm. . | 
_ The pianist has need .to do many 
| things well in the course of this con- 
certo, The cadenza alone demands 
purity of tone and the well moulded 
phrases in melody, flexibility and lHght-— 
| hess of graceful arabesque, sturdy pre-- 
‘cision of gripping octave passages and 
a masterful differentiation in style. In 
all of these the pianiste was authori- 
tive and was yet reposeful. 
Tschaikowsky has allowed variety to 
abound. If the orchestra supercedes the 
tes na times 2 Sup DT ee, particularly 
§ the second and third movements, | , 
bits of folksong melody, bright of ee OS 
rhythm and the more glowing in color i 
for their orchestral dress. Photograph by Pieree 
- Mme Carreno personifies that ad- endows SEs 
mirable balance of mentality, temper- 
ament and technic which lends a dis- 
tinction to the details of pianism and 
gives to larger achievement an 
imperious authority not attaimed by 
any woman pianist of our time. 
Bizet’s picturesque and richly varied 
suite No. 1 from the music for Alphonse 
Daudet’s play “L’Arlesienne”’ closed 
the program. It is piquant, colorful 
and eognizant of wide orchestral re- 
The te 
S a curious fact that composers 
for the orchestra should have Peg 
the expressive and noble voice of the 
Saxophone to the degree that they have.) 
nan the prelude and the menuet, Bizet! 
1a8 used very happily the alto, in E 
flat, which, out of the family of five 
of this instrument, is the most sympa- 
thetic in tone. Its ig ie be ogi use finds! 
partial cause in the rarity of capable’ 
players. The purity and color tone and 


PLAYER APPLAUDED 


er ee we ee eee 


Mrs, Hall Plays Difficult Scores: 
Without Notice for Artist 
Taken Suddenly !I, 





FADED TEXT 


a 


28. RT. HALL of Bay’ State Road |” SORE ees oncerto, with ‘Its su- ail surat: Say hve ca aie aa donne ii Eleet's Suite from the music for .“L/ Artes’ 
ia the first woman to play’ an jn- Per sensuousness and its Russian growl, : pe Ape ze & new em-' sienne” came With unexpected vigor and 
ato Pu, its vodka dance in the finale, has seldom ph the concerto, and that episode. the Ad Coa 
strument in the Boston Symphony ‘peen played here so magnificently. Majes- Mr, Gabrilowitsch, it will be remembered, agietto which . 

Orchestra: Yesterday afternoon, when 8 tic was the statement of the first theme, played the work as one Russian appreciat- to accompany 
saxophone player was taken suddenly ill, and how finely the somewhat episodic ing another. His ardor and his brillianoy ;ness of tone Nigh Hare. 64 greater rich-: 
\Py Hall consented to take his place. movement hung together! Mme. Car- had a national flavor to them. The impres. WBeethoven’s f t ncidental” music; 
ili | j ved the difficult solo parts in reno was more than a compelling sion of the work as a plano concertvy was | caused t aie ee si gies 
A bien “ rhielt of Bizet without the virtuoso. She voiced the big moods of somewhat swamped in sympathy for the Hine of ae peng the accustomed stately 
the .‘‘h * Pie debh and ‘was wartily ap- this concerto, which 1s first of all a very player's patriotic glow. Mme. Carrefio, | of phrasin geared movements: With @ OlmiG 
slightest ghesit: strong personal expression—as all of while she wanted nothing of the warmth, | oja)] + ®, for the allegros, espes 
plauded, ; a which was PS8Chaikowsky’s symphonic music—and atf- abated much of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s parti. |the shot ovement and the third, 
It was a novel sight and one wich ne" terward a grandiose example of writing sanship. A more calm-eyed survey of ihe rie “rhythms were lashed into en impetu- 
thoroughly appreciated by the lovers ©" foy piano and orchestra. Throughout concérto was the result; also, a measure of osity that approached violence. The clos- 
nusic, for it required superb pluck there was the utmost continuity of sympathy with so e th 1 “ 0’ | ing measures were a gust, or as the Bliza- 
gece} wace as well as skill to carry thought, and that is not an easy thing at = dh iio fi tsa e dissent aroused | bethans would have said, a “flaw” of sud- 
oc mages erformance. Had Mrs. Halito compass with this work. For once is so inpeehenen: "its vewanenr aire wet den sound. Quite apart from its season- 
9 ene al to the task, the orchestra the insertion of the. music hall tune, be- themselves ys Give portage oo AY fable Subject, however, Bach’s Pastorale 
wank proves oe fously embarrassed. tween the halves of the lullaby, did not also at it ; f uosity at its best—and | trom the “Christmas Oratorio’? came with 
would haye been seriously em’ tna Boston Come as Something uterly extraneous. The S worst—as.to slide over many | the most distinction both f M ; 
Mrs. Uall is a member of the FE ECO La MEE the wite and siendon that 1s elements of challenge. What, for instance, | jeaqin 4 t of Mr. Fiedler’s 
Hinkestra Club. She is prominent in Bos- so welaomn given 4t toa requisite de- becomes of the magnificent theme of the res cor i 1e band’s following. Its state- 
fon musical circles and has been for years. sree, and it had more: a finely contrast- introduction, after it has served the purpose * kasd ee prea the alternations 
For some time she has conducted at heT., anda proportionate treatment of the of the introduction? Why, then, were we pala eh tne epson the beautifully con- 
own expense orchestral concerts to ‘famil; themes. It has been years since the great it pty a noble pile through an Ionic } peserved Solament “ {th Oape pia 
iarize Bostonians with modern French egncerto has been so greatly treated here. por oe to find the whole interior Roman- have been a ali nt} : nf organ may all 
“6. of which she is a great admirer and As for Mme. Carreno, she is an astound- esque’ Again, as the piece. built up its | ahha actual ently amplified Bach, as re- 
music, 0 * ing pianist and, musician and she is a structural splendors, came the question if | actua! proportions of sounds, but it 
student. his social leader was woman past compare. the architect had not too promptly em- | Seerwed just to suppose that it was an en- 
Se ee diay akc srone was In the performance of the excerpts from bodied his vision in reality. This concerto ‘278e™ment by which Bach was the gainer, 
Mt esienly tf people ““L’Arlesienne” Mrs, R. J. Hall played has been the garment of many a player; its Proportions ‘and its repose, as of the 
1 there was eonsiderable surprise whenthe alto saxophone with a sense of style of enough to have revealed its pattern - meditative calm of Eastern hillsides un- 
ihe oak her place in the orchestra yes and tone quality, whatever the register, thoroughly; not to have worn it thread- der clear night skies, were sounded by the 
terday. For, several t aya my Me 8 which did the utmost justice to an in- bare, perhaps, but to have shown here ana ©! Chestra in a bit of its smoothest playing, 
with Georges Longy, Wie Orchestra ang Strument not widely appreciated, as well there a wrinkle. _ and by its leader in his utmost skil] of 
in the Boston Sympoopy a nrhe Sagi as the famous music. The orchestra gave If here and there a seam showed i th ‘ phraag. L. P. 
With Other teaee yesterday included théa prilliant performance of the suite, work itself, in its playing there was the . ae | 
‘pastoral Symphony from the Christina though in “more than ohe passage the utmost skill of workmanship. Mme. Car- 
| Beethoven s #9 ‘elegance and the clearness of the unique refio had chosen-a medium which aile 


Qratorio,” by A a Ag wsky’s Piano’ Con allows 5x; : 
hSymphony”’; Ts halkKOWsA, » totes instrumentation were lacking. There was her to do what she is peculiarly qualified to VY in A-flat major, op. 55 
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) ‘ . -fla minor, and t : 
certo, No. B-flat much enthusiasm throughout the con ao with the instrument in these tempests silmente e semplice — Allegro 


Manne NC 1. Mme. ‘Teres 
Suite Arlesiennhe, No. 
Carreno was the soloist. cert. As her hands swept the keyboard of its 


| ——- MeCHATKOWSKY’S PIANO CONCERTO double fist-fulls of chords in the opening 2gro 
| SYMPHONY REHEA SAL “hey measures, and subdividing into the sharp 
| AND MME. CARRENO figure of the theme’s second episode. her 
BY OLIN DOWNES LoL. f tone was so far from the ordinary clamors ~~ 


© 1 iF Wine. i of virtuosity 
B ut New Wine at the Sym y as to have caught a smc 
In ‘honor of the season, the Pastordle Old Bottles but , rich resonance which sang fa wie ida So 


‘from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio stood phony Concert—Distinctive Qualities 01 tone from moment to moment. The aces O for VIOLIN, A minor, op. 53 
first on the programme of the 10th pune, the Work as They Were Revealed in the he eet hing subtlety epee esieting - won pet dt 
rehearsal this winter of the Boston Sym- ‘ ‘di of ers of her fortissimo: she was “fod gag 
Playing—The Concefto as a Building bringing a ’ , 8 egro giOcoso, ma non troppo 
phony Orchestra yesterday afternoon in ; . & an art of exquisite shades to a 
vada ie mg ‘et ts pe per One Architecture, Entered by a Portico be tien hee size. And it was here 
B-flat bear plano soudatho. : Beethoven's of Another Style—“1915,” at the Casts than even iw dhe pears oe rg sees 
| : : = re- ,, : — . | 
fourth symphony and the first Square Theatre, an Amusing Travesty vt! ment which chimes a pianoforte accompani.- l’s ae FANTASIA for ORCHESTRA 
“L’Arlesienne’’ suite of Bizet completed ; , inent to a half- ; . Mer - (after Rollinat’s Poem) op. 9 
the list. cf Local Traits with Sprightly Acting and reno’s Ear ethyl acaba ra ie , 
; 1 ; n the 
_.There is little music that {s more beau- Tangled Geography—“Carmen” Again at opening movement and again in the finale 
tiful or more thoroughly imbued with 4 Mr. Bourril- thé orchestra frequently overbalanced icon 
“Christmas spirit” than this prelude of the Boston Opera House an , | Solo instrument. In a passage fees fe: 
Bach, which will be played again this bal ” octaves. or | ssage of rushing 
lon’s ‘“‘Jose Ves, crashing chords, the soloist |,; 
évening, It is true that the piece was might be counted upon 1 loist: 
not conceived for an orchestra and a hall Saturday evening at Symphony tumult of the band b Pie ike wha oe 
of such dimensions, but whatever the Asain on FSatureay ei” the platform the pianofort » Dut in the weaving of 
Hall a grand piano stood on pe Orte arpeggii with which Tschai- 10 BLMAN 


he measures speak for , er , 
“2 ono ania ia , ahd Tschaikowsky’s B-flat minor concerto kowsky delights to festoon the beginning of 


themselves, and whatever the interpre- “3 ‘ a 
tation Mr. Fiedler conducted with all his on the programme; Mme. CatTeee: his themes by woodwind and strings, the 


‘heart. The Beethoven symphony was elected to thunder its opening Ree rh it became definitely so—was ~~ 

also ideally in consonance with the occa- as successor to Mr. Gabrilowitenh, Mosher - Sogn There was even a hint, in the ex- 1nd Concert next week 
‘sion, for the introduction and the second played it last at these concerts a A aa utton of these long arabesques, terribly | | 
movement have the mystery and the love- and again the programme notes alam eet, that the Soloist, too, was a little scant 

liness of mature, and the rest is lusty; the coolness between the composer al of breath. 
‘and joyous. So it was played with much Nicholas Rubinstein, which followed t as Por the other numbers of the programme, 
virtuosity. : | ‘initial performance of the work in the »© 
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SEASON 1900-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, AT 8, P. M. 
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Programme. 


SIBELIUS, SYMPHONY, No. 2, in D major, 


. Allegretto 

. Tempo andante ma rubato 
Vivacissimo. Lento e suave 

. Finale: Allegro moderato 
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BEETHOVEN, SCENE and ARIA “Ah, Perfido” op. 65 


BRAHMS, MENUETTO from the SERENADE, No. 1, in D 
major, Op. II 


THREE SONGS with ORCHESTRA: 
a@) RICHARD STRAUSS, ‘‘Hymnus’’ : 
6) MAX FIEDLER, ‘Die Musikantin’’ (‘‘The Tambourine Player’’) 
c) HUGO WOLF, “Er ist’s’’ (‘’T is Spring’’) 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, CAPRICE on Spanish Themes, op. 34 


I. Alborada 
II. Variations 
III. Alborada 
IV. Scene and Gypsy Song 
V. Fandango of the Asturias 
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Soloist: 


ae eK 


Miss TILLY KOENEN. 
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E SYMPHONY, CONCERT? an revealing taeir accupate son 
: ; a ; whey oi : Ase, 
T - tours through his rough ‘dress of Skins. The” 


I Tet 4 tv fo first re scarp ee rises with the 

dl i Symmetry of a pyramid, built’ broad on the 
SIBELIUS, RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF AND , base of things. Its line rises ta the Hh 
| MILESTONES ‘of climax, and descends again, It begins 

| | i * with a curiously vibrant undertone of chant-— 
Mr. Fiedler for the*First Time as a Com-' ing strings, over which, in turn, mount its. 
om . Khe .». Stridencies. It abates; again to the vibrant 
poser at These Concerts—His “Tambour- _ undertone of chanting strings. Mr. Fiedler 


ine Player”? and the Singing of Miss found a congenial task in building up its 
parases block upon block, and’ neitnuer did | 
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Koenen—A Nearer View 'of Sibelius’s 
Second Symphony and a Perspective on 
the “Spanish Caprice” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
| koff—The Old and the New in Russian 
Music, with Remote Echoes of Rach- 
maninoff’s “Todteninsel” 

Dr. Holmes makes somewhere the, heart- 


less remark that it is profitable to drop an 
old acquaintance overboard now and then 


his skill with the details dim his sense of 


| the proportions. He made them, on the 
| Contrary, express the proportions, ‘as in the 


transition passage which links tae third 


movement—built on.a much less ample. 
\ SCale—to the Finale. It is necessary to get 
from sometning in the’ proportions of an. 
Ordinary scherzo directly into the theroies 


of the last movement. Sibelius simply 


the second Symphony of Sibelius, but in the , 


five years which have passed since it was 


last performed here, there has been a de-. 


cree of progress which it helps, in a 
measure to record. It excited admiration 
yesterday afternoon; it excited little won. 
der; and, even where it tempted cacophony, 
little curiosity on that score. Again its 
terseness was’ noted—the conciseness by 
which it may be said to abbreviate sym- 
phonic structure. Its movements coniain 
plenty of passages of free fantasia, but 
Sibelius does not linger, over them for their 
own sake. ‘The symphony is prodigiously 
boiled down. It is full of phrases which 
would expand into sentences, and sentences 
which might—and under the pen of almost 
any other composer would—be amplified 
into paragraphs. With all his northern 
ferocities, Sibelius has the sure sense of 


form, It is rot that ‘he would not like to 


! 


linger, but that: he is more interested in 


getting on. This sternness with himself, 
however, while it sets him a time and space 
limit, does not prevent him from demand- 
ing of his crchestra the utmost resources 
of{its instrumental color. As it happened, 
a later numtber.on the vrogramme waai\ to 
bring another season of vivid |:ues. Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s black-and-yellow “Caprice 
on Spanish Themes” is close of kin in this 
respect :at least. The resemblance and the 
difference may. be stated in seme such way 
as this: Sibelius ransacks his color box for 
combinations within: the limitations of a 
certain scheme. Heartily as we are bound 
to admire the vigor and energy of the Rus- 
sian’s work, its pictorial value is much as 
if the proverbial painter had stood up and 
hurled his proverbial pallette at the pro- 
verbial canvas, with this reservation—that 
it was, on the whole, an uncommonly 
lucky throw. | 

The deft interrelation of parts in this 
Shaggy symphony of Sibelius, its conformity 
to just proportions, has a rightness which 


climbs a slope from his pleasant valley to: 
his rugged tableland. And the boldness 
' Of Mr. Fiedler’s leadership up that instru- 
mental slope not only made the relations of 


rate e travelling. This | 
just to see how fast we are t1 or | tne two movements instantly clear: it made 


remark is not exactly adduced to apply to | 


one of the most effective single moments 
of tne afternoon. 

Since this symphony first came to fruition 
not. only ‘nis bretnren but Sibelius himself 
has had much to say. Perhaps its daring 
has come to sound a little timid. Today it 
impresses as a work undoubtedly with 
flashes of inspiration, ‘but flashes; unde- 
niably earnest in -its thinking, and wita 
that toinking at times somewhat mathe- 
matical; and splendidly pictorial of the 
rugged grandeur of tne nortan under its 
leaden skies. : 


Beethoven’s scene and aria, “Ah! Per- 


fido,”” was aptly chosen by Miss Koenen. | 


The largeness of the music and the som- 


bre tones which it employs are suited 


to a voice of just such heavy and sober 
colorings as hers. Such a voice igs rarely 
flexible, and where the aria required 
vocal agility, there was lack of ‘clarity. 


in her tones. To,the interpretative part 


of her task, nevertheless, she brought an. 


appreciation which did. not allow the | 
large outlines of the work to contract, | 
and at length, when caught in the Sweep 


of one of Beethoven’s irresistible rhy- 
thms urged mightily by the simplest fig- 


ure of stalking bass, her voice -tran- 


scended any limitations of quality and 
rose over the tumult of orchestra in the 
majesty required of it. She was much 
less expressive in Strauss’s music to 


Schiller’s ‘““‘Hymnus”—as to which a witty 


architect was heard to remark that. it 
was as if he had tried to copy a Ma- 


donna with compass and T square—and 7 
she was correspondingly more so’'in Hugo > 


Wolf's brief and impassioned little lyric 
to Spring, “Er Ist’s.’’ The novelty of 


the afternoon, and qneé of its delights, 


was Mr. Fiedler’s song with orchestral. 
accompaniment, “The Tambourine Play- 
er.” It is rich both in melody and in-. 
strumentation, and the former is evenly 
shared by voice and orchestra. A bril- 
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‘gloomy minors on its Miting rhythm 
maintains that mood;" and for a com- 
‘pleteness af impression, it concludes 
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he piece on the instant; the intrusion of 


with’ the opening phrase and whirr’ of 
the tambourine. It is a song admirably 
attuned to its theme and perfectly clear 
in every line. 


Exactly a fortnight ago Boston was list- 
ening to a tone poem -by: one of the group 
of younger Russian composers. The per- 
formance of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s ‘“Todten- 
insel” brought forth many comments on the 
divergence of .the younger men from . the 
old nationalist school of which Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was an exponent. Yesterday 
afternoon, remembering the skill with 
which Mr. Rachmaninoff governed his im- 
aginative music to union with symphonic 


form, it was possible, while listening to 


the “Caprice on.Spanish Themes” of the 
elder composer, to guess at the length of 


road which lies between. Allowing for all | 
the differences of form and intention in the = 


two works, it is noticeable how that~ of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff has all the fitfulness, the 
disinclination, shall we say, to develop a 
theme except by giving it to a different set 
of instruments, as well as the exuberance 


‘of imagination which he shared with his 


brethren. ‘The caprice, even more than its 
name implies, is brilliant, and it is as er- 
ratic.. It brought a grateful interlude of 
virtuosity to Mr. Hess, who flung back its 
shimmer with a bow which never errs in 
such matters; it caused the brass to snarl 
and the strings to show their teeth like an 
angry Carmen; it was voluptuous, or riot- 
ous, or stentorian, and it was always epi- 
sodic. es L. P. 


SYMPHONY PLAYS 
MELANCHOLY WORK 


Sibelius’ Sombre Second Sym- 
phony Practically a Novelty 
to Audience at the 11th Pub- 
lic Rehearsal. 


MISS KOENEN ORCHESTRA 


SOLOIST FOR FIRST TIME 


Redd ——— 
By PHILIP HALE. 
The llth public rehearsal of the 


Boston Symph6ny orchestra, Mr.] 
Fiedler, conductor, took place yes-| 
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The program was as follows: 

\Symphony No. 2, D major.... 

Scene and aria, “Ah! perfido”’ 
Beethove 

Menuetto from Senerade No. T rdhins 

‘Three songs with orchestra— 

| aM : fat b 

e Tambourine Player 

"Tis Spring. °. 


Strauss 


| Rimsky-Korsakoff 
| The compositions by Sibelius and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff were practically nov- | 
elties to the great majority of the audi- | 
ence, for the symphony had been played | 
‘only once before, early in 1904, and fhe | 
Caprice had been played at these COn- | 
certs only once. 

When Mr. Gericke produced the 
‘symphony, the work was caviare to the 
general and even to many rece 
tive musicians. It was the first com- 
position by the Finn that was played 
here, and little was known about the 
composer and still less about his habit 
of thought and form ot expression. | 
When the second symphony was Der | 
duced by Dr. Muck, it made a deep im-| 
pression, as did the violin concerto | 
played superbly by Maud Powell. Last 
season Mr. Fiedler brought out “A Song 
of Spring” and ‘Finland.” 

Sibelius had his revenge yesterday, 
for the second symphony was better 
understood and appreciated. It is 
strongly individual, aggressively SO, 
and unflinching individuality in art 
is generally disconcerting. The dom- 
inating mood of music is one of stern, 
almost savage, melancholy, a melan- 
choly that is epic, not lyrical. The 
‘first movement is as the rhapsody of 
'a bard, and this movement is per- 
haps the most perplexing of the four 
to one that wishes conventional the- 
matic exposition and smug develop- 
ment. 

The themes throughout have for 
the most part the character of folk- 

song, but Sibelius has said that he 
seldom if ever employs folk-songs, 
though he gives to themes of his 
own invention the characteristics of 
Finnish folk-song, and these ma- 
tional songs are charged with mel- 
ancholy. The musical sentiment of 
the symphony is bleak, almost hope- 

ji less. There is also a rebellious spirit, 
| as of a people clamoring for liberty. 
|I do not recall one sensuous strain 
jin any movement. 

The triumphal ending is not 4p 
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;man’s Library. 
| Once or twice there are _ fleeting Jiichendorff, and this song at once 
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continually of the rocks and moors and appreciation of the various sentiments, 
fens of Finland as described even by ay. the aria with classic repose, but this 
the prosaic. There is also the suggestion ’/g)j, is written in the grand style and 
of that strange national epic the gingers of that style are now few in 
“Kalevala” or, “The Land of He-_ number. A Be 

roes,’”’ which should be better known, In the group of songs she was most 
now that it is published in Every- guyccessful with Mr. Fiedler’s sympa- 
thetic and effective setting of a poem by 


reminiscences of Wagner in this sym- caught the fancy of the audience. Her 
phony, but as a whole it is uncom- reading of “Hymnus” was tame. _ Wolf 
monly original, in material, in struc- orchestrated the accompaniment of his 
ture, in sober ornamentation. The “iy Ist’s” (“’Tis Spring’), but the 
melodic lines, the rhythms, the or-;song is better with the original accom- 
chestral expression are all peculiar to paniment with piano. All in all, Miss 
Sibelius. The grim sobriety is pecul- Koeren yesterday appeared as a highly 
iar, as is the sullen despair, the hope- :respectable and uninspiring singer. 

less attitude that follows a vain but' ‘The program of the concerts next 
heroic struggle. The robustness that |/week will be as follows: Elgar, Sym- 
is almost physical in tones; the man-}phony in A flat major; Brahms, violin 
liness of this music, which in its | concerto(Mischa Hlman) ; Loeffler, “The 
hopelessness is neither whimpering | Deyvil’s Villanelle.”’ 
nor hysterical; the elemental gran- 


deur of certain pages; the bravery of Tilly Koenen, the Dutch} 


the ‘‘unconquerable soul” in the “fell 
clutch of circumstance’’—these, _ too, | 


Contralto, Gives Es- 
put the symphony above many oth- 
ers in the catalogue. 


owt 
| ui pecial Pleasure. 
Tschaikowsky unwittingly did Rim-; 


sky-Korsakoft harm when his letter! BY appearing yesterday at the Sym- 
in which he described the latter’s| Pony rehearsal and tonight at the 
Spanish Caprice as a “colossal mas- | 8¥mMphony concert, Tilly Koenen, the 
terpiece of instrumentation” was pub- | Dutch contralto, will have the distinc- 
lished. Tschaikowsky was honest in | tion of being the last Symphony soloist 
his praise, but it aroused anticipa-|‘*°r 1909 and the first. for 1910. 

tions that are not realized when we| Mi: Kcenen gave the most satisfac- 
hear the Caprice in 1909. “Schehera- | tion yesterday with a trio of songs that 
zade,”” by the same composer, is sure-}included Mr. Fiedler’s ‘‘Tambourine 
ly more brilliant; and compare for a Player.”’ This wes performed so well, 
moment this Caprice with Chabrier’s y both soloist and orchestra, that the 


“Espana” or with some of the pages | applause treaded close to the encore 


in Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen.”’ j}ground. The song represents the. youth- 
How inferior, how pale is this | ful work of the distinguished conduc- 
Caprice in its attempt to reproduce } tor of the Symphony Orchestra, It 


or su ‘ ap ane showed grace and vigor. The sentiment 
color oh dg sty dazzling light, the;< or the poem was perfectly translated 
, the mad or subtle rhythms, the /in the music. Miss Koenen also sang 


costumes, the poetry, the atmosphere | Richard Strauss’ ‘Hymnus,.” Wolf's 
of Spain! The little impressionistic | “’Tis Spring,’’ and Beethoven's Italian 


, 3 od Ter Ado,’” 
piano piece by Debussy, the ‘“Even- ! scene and aria, ‘‘Ah! Perfido 
ing at Grenada.” is at the same time | phony in D major for the second time— 


more realistic and more imaginative, |) 0° for the first time since 1904—and the 


aliat; 7 ’ |} audience, to judge by the applause, 
pis Blige of its very vague-} found much to enjoy in the work, There 


performance of thet was an exceedingly graceful perform- 
Caprice, though creditable in many} #nce of the menuetto from the Brahms 


Ways, ident a | , ' serenade in D major. The Rimsky-Kor- 
hiss Rag aesthetically inferior tO! sakoff “Caprice on Spanish Themes, 
nat of the symphony. The charm-j|i4 brimming cup of musical allspice, 
ing menuetto of Brahms with its old-| came last, to make the return to the 


time flavor was delicately played; it cold blasts and iced sidewalks outside, 


all the more uninviting. 
served well in contrast with that Mischa Elman, the Buesian viene 
Hihion ts preceded and that which fol- Meg ne nexy week's a ola BE Bb 
owed, and . - play the Brahms concerto in m : 
Miss SMinEK ee ce _ Elgar’s symphony, heard for the first 
wen Jashewage s heard here=jtime last year, will be revived. and 
early in the season with Dr. Wuellner, the other number will be.a_ Boston 

sang for the first time in Boston with work, “The Devil's Villanelle,’”’ by 


the orchestra. Her voice is full and ™- Loeffler. 


ita datege 4 Me crabenew intial ty ter Compa AS ain npg eaek na tothe wi f , 1e 18@: ar ; | she r 
is 1 wildness, the wildness of loneliness hag evidently had much experience. She 


~ if 
4 


and revolt, There is the suggestion gang Beethoven's recitative with a nice 


“~. . 
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The orchestra played the Sibelius sym- | 
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| ehenreal “Bevoved:: 
- Scattered ‘Miscellany. 


Sibelius ‘Supplies the Music, Miss 
Tilly Koenen is Soloist. 


Robe aaa re bi iG OF 
The afternodn at the symphony r 
-hearsal was one of scattered iatnadls: 
lany: Sibelius furnished the symphony | 
~his second in D major—and Tilly 
Koerén, contralto, was the soloist. No 
féature or personality predominated, ' 
either of composer or soloist. 

Sibelius, in this symphony, appears to 
be obsessed of a series of startling, 
shuddering ¢pisodes which he projects 
from time to time with grim and inex- | 
orable insistence: He frequently calls | 
upon the brass for loud -and hysterical | 
| proclamation of them. When he would 
_be squeamishly uncanny, he sets the } 
'bassoons: in hollow octaves to playing 
blind man’s buff, with the ’cellos 
stealthily picking their way through a 
miasma of pizzicato notes, as in the 
opening theme of the andante. 
According to Mr Sibelius, pastoral | 
naivete in Finland savors of the eerie 
frolics of imps, elves and chattering | 
goblins. When. he would bid a member 
Of the wood-wind choir to speak with | 
| ahy individual prominence it was in- 
variably a grewsome, sour of neurotic 


Yeply’ which he received—with one ex- 
ception; the theme for oboe in~ the 
| Jento Ay the third movement had beauty | 
bac character, — 

‘his ..tendeney: to ° episode. pointed 
s ier. 


-with :noide. or with -unexpressive 

would ms Be be insignificant in 
itself were it nét for the. tedious tran- 
sitional passages which intervene. 

@ «first .two movements are the 
anu logical and. sustained in interest. 
Most welcome is the cantabile second 
'themeof the andaute, which was bé@au- 
} oe played bythe strings. 

r In the last two.movements the eam 
ser a ars to suffer a’ dearth 
has; 6.i8 given to leng and vapid 

hmeaneness. ‘He has high-sounding pages | 

ypon which all choirs, ‘and notably the || 
prass, become zealous in t™ » upheaval. 

T ere s no engaging : conflict of dra- 

| matie forces, ¥° the ‘ bombastic 

Spitreons - convincing resolution’ of 


“atta tte A the virtuos of ‘this or- 
nm spite. ot th discrim pity sense of 
&: ede "agai ead. th value with which «Mr 
er. T the score, this work. a ap 
peared | interest than, any: mo 
: “piec Pty season thus far. |. 
Rin iey-Korsakoft's Caprice on Span-! 


singer . 


en wine ‘first Heathaven s 


reaitative’d and aria “‘Ah! Perfido,” and 


after Brahms’ - Menuetto ftom his 
eaded ate No. 1, by the orchestra, she 
added three’ songs with orchestral ac- 


| "illae Roan 

Koenen ‘sings with sincerity 
and an apparent conviction. vious- 
ly she has abundance of temperament, 
and the eagerness to communicate the 
rg in its entirety as it actuates 
er, 

This singer appears to be of that 
type of contraltos who sacrifice nat- 
ural beauty of voice in striving for a 
big tone. Brightness and poise give 
way to a smothered, sepulchral qual- 
ity which leaves an inaudible pianis- 
simo, and a labored execution in florid 
passages. 

Her medium voice when used with 
moderate power shows this defect the 
least. The sweep of Strauss’ melo- 
‘dic line in his “Hy mnus’”’ was quite 
beyond her. Mr ,Miedler’ s delightful 
“Die Musikantin,’” a song requiring 
‘much color of vofce and quick sense of 
rhythm, found Miss Koonen animated, : 
as did Wolf’s “Erists.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. : 
The Dutch mezzo soprano | 
voice, Miss Tilly Koenen, | 
ing with success as a ‘concert artist in | 
her first American season, was the solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Cheerful in temper- 


singer of 


who is meet- 


Saturday evening. 


| 
| 
ament, she found a kindred spirit in Max | 
Fiedler, and together they presented the | 


| 
followi ing sunny program: | 


Sibelius, symphony, No. 2, in D major; | 
Beethoven, scene and aria, “Ah, Perfido,” | 
op. 65; Brahms, menuetto from the Sere- 
nade, No. 1, in D major, op, 11; three 
songs with orchestra: Richard Strauss, | 
“Hymnus”; Max Fiedler, “The Tambour- | 
inc Player” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


caprice 


| themes, op. 34. 


Sibelius does not write formal melo- 
dies, any more than other modern com- 
posers w rite them, yet the music of this 
of far-northern Finland is as 
melodious as that of Mozart. ‘Those per- 
sons who regret that musie of today is 


| not based on extended melody, who find, 
all musical ideas incomprehensible unless. 


they are set forth according to a dia- | 
grammatic pattern, must confess 
Sibelius in his second symphony sounds 
well in spite of himself. 
confess, moreover, 


neatly contrived combinations of tone 
color; they must be conscious as they 


; Hugo Wolf, “ Tis Spring”; | 
on Spanish | 


that | 


They must | 
that the beauty of. 
this work lies in something else than in_ 


cisely similar i  aaaie Sabai to. o that 
upon which the melodies of the old sym- 


phonies were built. 

Here is the apirit of heloay. every- 
where, although themes written in the 
manner of the past are rare to find. The 
nearest thing to the old type of melody 
bie in the trio of the third movement, 


| 


‘eral purposes of structure. 

Mr. Fiedler in setting to music Eichen- 
‘dorff’s lyric of the strolling tambourine 
| player, 
| accompaniment, 


realism he wanted = and because the 
orchestra could establish for him upon 
the instant the needed mood of open-air 
|festivity. The vocal melody of the song 
“successfully expressed the tambourine 
| play er’s longing for home and_ the 
orchestral accompaniment just as suc- 
cesstully pictured the lively scene in 
which the player unwillingly took part. 
it was not a large art problem that Mr. 
Miedler had before him in his little 
song, but it involved the art principle 
of contrast in a peéuliar way; his 
problem was not the usual one of setting 
one mood off against another at different 
points of time, but of maintaining two 
opposite moods in the music at the same 
time. Wea fy ee FAA. 3a if! Tic 


SIBELIUS SYMPHONY 


| 
| 
| 
} 


, 


jes/* 4 
oy be4o 
SINCERITY THROUGHOUT, 


AND PURE ORIGINALITY 


Orchestra Also Plays Max Fiedler’s 


Sibelius. 


| Hugo Wolf. 


‘‘Die Musikantin’’—Miss Koen- 
en’s Singing. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
Symphony in D. No. 
‘“‘Ah Perfido.’’ ope ed Aria. 
Miss Tilly Koenen. 
Brahms. Minuet from Serenade in D. Opus ll. 
Richard Strauss. ‘‘Hymnus.”’ 
Max Fiedler. ‘‘Die Musikantin.’’ 
‘‘Er Ists.’’ 
Miss Koenen. 


Beethoven. 


where @ formal theme is given exalted’ 
treatment and is made to serve special | 
|purposes of decoration instead of gen- 


excusably gave it an orchestral’ 
both because the actual’ 


ago. 
| jingling of a tambourine could give the + . 


HEARD IN BOSTON | 


resembles Rain. 


| ally. 


.of further study of it. It 
| worth the pains. 


The ehiet nu: ‘ber he 
Sibelius Symphony. This Finnish oe 
poser is both national and cosmopolitan ~ 


} The national character of his music is 


shown in the sombre and earnest style of 
much of his work. The Finns are the 
noblest people that ever were doomed to 
martyrdom by an unscrupulous tyranny. 
Hon, Andrew D. White, long-time our am- 
bassador to Russia, has told the present 
writer that their honesty, their fidelity, 
their purity, can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Perhaps Sibélius may be fated, like Chopin, 
to transmute into music the disasters of 
his country, for music is often born of 
sorrow, whether national or individual. 
The symphony is, of course, a much more 
ambitious work than the ‘Spring-song”’ 
and ‘Finlandia’? by this composer, which 
we heard in these concerts about a year 
But in those works as in this larger 
we find the greatest of musical vir- 
tues—Sincerity. We believe a great deal of 
the modern music to be insincere, to be a 
deliberate throwing of dust in the eyes of 
the public; and, unfortunately, there are . 
always many people who reverence any 
music that they do not understand. 


one, 


ee ee ee 


The work is original from first to last. | 
Its first movement begins with a chief | 
theme that is as quaint as anything in 
modern music. It has all the brooding 
and pensive character of the North and 
the whole Symphony suggests Tschaikow- 
sky, with a little less melody and less 
Cossack frenzy than we find in the Rus-' 
sian’s music. As with Tschaikowsky there 
are nrany impressive passages in the deep~ 
est register of the wind instruments. 

The second movement begins with pizzi- 
cato mystery and the contrabasses fur- 
nish a remarkable basso ostinato here to a 
strange theme on the bassoons. This sec- 
ond movement had the character of a 
threnody with some moments of striking 
power, but it was too long; it would have 
gained by brevity. Decidedly Sibelius can-~ 
not be accused of copying anybody. He is 
original if he is anything, and just this 
strange originality makes us timid about 
pronouncing judgment. One could readily 
see moments of Genius, but that the whole 
work is one of genius we are not yet pre- 
pared to say. 

Folk-themes there were again in the 
third and fourth movements, which are 
joined together. There was often a sweet 
sadness in these that was ineffably poetic 
—‘“‘and resembled sorrow only as the Mist 
’* But there was much re- 
iteration also. Sometimes this gave a pic- 
turesque monotony, but sometimes it 
seemed barren repetition. Chromatic scales 
up and down in alternation, furnished much 
of the bass of the Finale. .There was a 
grand climax at the end. , 

The work was read very sympathetl- 
We suspect it of being a great sym- 
phony. At all events it is a composition 
which we would cordially welcome to a. 


second hearing this season, for the sake : 
is certainly ~ 
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, al works were of much | the large forms, an 8 symphony has 

} maid 5 tbs 2 eg Pd Minuet from his | been highly appreciated in Germany, where 
Sevan is finely developed for this simple it was given under his own direction by 
d display the great German in his the Hamburg Philharmonic orchestra, He 

Sas stloaic vein also. There are those has also published (Breitkopf & Haertel) 


‘ . to be always ab- 
tr SO a aealiy. tuneless. Possibly classical compositions as well as a host 


’ e | of lesser works. 
a selection as this Minuet may caus A ' ey AN AY 
od superficial judges to waver in their Die Musikantin’’ proved to be a close 
poy opinion. Just as Bach became a relation, as far as its subject went, to 
link between the old, pure counterpoint | “Klinge, klinge, mein cpap BS the 
4 more modern style of modulation, Jensen set of Spanish songs. ut the mu- 
ore onciles “the 18th century | Sic was by no means of the same type. 
tan mek: proving that the old forms | The orchestration was very effective, with 
© 4 ; : ; ve ~ > A Pa 
ig not threadbare and that modern ex- its impatient dashes of tambourine § ac 
mi a t necessarily depart ut- companiment, and the melody was also 
“che ugg lta Ma sma hale “Such a bul- | dramatic. This song was very cordially 
erty eee the flood of cacophony and received, and Mr, I iedler as well as Miss 
wark again > te oat Valuable Koenen was obliged to bow his acknowl- 
pte se agile sce panpalll alld tata P edgements repeatedly. The song deserved 
just at this time. 


The absolute beauty of the melodies, the | this recognition, 
charm of the simple scoring, the clearness Strauss’ ‘‘Hymnus” was'very loftily given 
of the contrasts and their effectiveness, | 144 the harp accompaniment as played by 
made the Minuet one of the most delight- Mr. Schuecker was a strong element in its 
ful compromises between classical and pop- ? .ocess. The little “Lied” by Hugo Wolf, 
ular music that we have heard in @ long | «py Jet's,” scarcely deserved to be 
time. 


cee eee a 


a string quintette, and has achieved other | 


ine 


ee 


{ t 
| 2 | weighted with an orchestral accompani- | 
Rimsky-Ko-rsakoff's Caprice was vers | ment. It is a purer gem when accom- | 


brilliantly performed, but at its best We | panied, as he wrote it, by piano, But in 


do not care much for the work. Much of | tnhoge little songs Miss Koenen made her | 


it is tinsel and the efforts to excite the | post effects and won the most applause. 
auditor and to be very ‘“‘popular’’ are too | 


duced above, we do not think this 1s @} gone out. altogether. Even Beethoven can- 
sincere work. Its glitter and its syncop@- | not make these conventional contrasts 
tions are stagy. We cannot smell much | thrilling, or the smooth cavatina-happi- 
Garlic in this work, it seems as if the | ness and the aria-fury seem real to the 
cook had spilled some Bortzsch in the | modern concert-goer. Tlife knell of ‘Ocean, 
dish while cooking it. Bizet’s “Carmen” | thou mighty Monster,” ‘‘Infelice’’ and of 
is a very different presentation of Span- | the Queen of the Night, etc., is not far 
ish Music. But it is decidedly a popular | off, and we fear, in spite of some very 
work, in its sparkling brilliancy, and it | beautiful melody, ‘‘Ah Perfido’’ must go 


won the greatest applause of all the con- | with them, 


cert, although we rank it below the other 


intended as a sop to the popular Cerberus, | THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
If so it succeeded and achieved its pur- | 
pose. 


ee a ee 


| Miss Koenen did not make an over- 
| whelming impression when she appeared — 


MILESTONES 


* , } 
or ER , 4 7 ’ sont . 9 : : : 
we « na * ; a ee er ¢ : 


; . 


: ' } 
'in conjunction with Dr. Wuellner for a Se ; ‘ 
| eharitable cause, in Symphony hall, some Mr. Fiedler for the First Time as a Com- 
weeks ago. Yesterday ‘afternoon she was poser at These Concerts—His “Tamboul- 
more in her element.- The support of an , ty ee Miz 
admirable orchestra, the presentation of a ine Player” and* the: Singing of Mis 
| Scena in which Bel Canto, recitative and 28 Sibelius $ 
dramatic power, are all displayed, and the Koenen—A Nearer View of 
presence of a large and musically-trained Second Symphony and a Perspective ou 
audience, all combined to make the singer : a ee -Korsa- 
reach her highest point of vocal power. the “Spanish Caprice of Rimsky Ko 
aa kite. Bhe i ame paseon + tert not koff—The Old and the New in Russian 
an aito, e ls her weak in her lower : ; ch- 
register, but her upper notes ring out Music, with Remote Echoes of Ra 
finely. She has a delightful surety not only maninoff’s “Todteninsel” 
of intonation but in general execution. | 
Yet we can scarcely class her with the 
greatest singers. She has come to us labor- | , 
ing under too great a reputation. ‘less remark that it is profitable to dl gir 
Of the shorter. songs, all three with | Old acquaintance overboard now and This 
orchestra, Mr. Fiedler’s own composition | just to see how fast we are Esha bga eae ne 
may properly be given the place of honor. remark is not exactly adduced to app pia 
Mr. Fiedler has not yet become as well- the second Symphony of Sibelius, but in 


{known as he deserves to be, in America, five years which have passed since it was | 


' It mey be quite possible that the concert | 
evident. To use again the simile intro- | «gcena,”’ with its artificial agonies has | 


—_ ——— — 
no ee ee ee ee 


a _SIBELIUS, RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF AND | 


Dr. Holmes makes somewhere the heart- | 


f 


| 
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measure to record. It excited admiration 
yesterday afternoon; it excited little won-: 
der; and, even where it tempted cacophony, - 
little curiosity on .that score. Again its 
terseness was noted—the conciseness by 
which it may be said to abbreviate sym- 
phonic structure, Its movements conain 
plenty of passages of free fantasia, but 
Sibelius does not linger over them for their 
own sake. 'The symphony is prodigiously 
boiled down. It is full of phrases which 
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Since this syf 

‘has had much to say. Perhaps ‘its daring” 
has come to sound alittle timid. Today ft. 
impresses as a work undoubtedly with 
flashes of inspiration, but flashes; unde-! 
niably earnest in its thinking, and wita 
that thinking, at times somewhat. mathe- 
matical; and splendidly pictorial of the 
rugged grandeur of tne nortn under its, 
leaden skies. aa ae 
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. Beethoven's scene“and aria, ‘Ah! Per-' 


would expand into sentences, and sentences ( fido,”” was aptly chosen by Miss Koenen, . 


which might—and under the pen of almost 
any other composer would—be amplified 
into paragraphs. With all his northern 


‘ 


The largeness of the music and the som-. 
‘bre tones which it employs are suited 


ferocities, Sibelius has the sure sense of 
form. It-‘is rot that he would not like Lo 
linger, but that he is, more -:nterested in 


eetting on. This sternness with himself, 
however, while it sets him a:time and space 


limit, does not prevent him from demand- 


ing of his crehestra the utmost resources 
of its instrumental color. As :t happened, 
a later number on the »rogramme was to 
bring another.season of yivid -l:ues.. Kim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s black-and-yellow ‘Caprice 
on €panish Themes’’ is close of kin in this 
respect at least. The'resemblance and the 
difference may be stated in some such way 
as this: Sibelius ransacks his color box for 
combinations within the limitations of a 
certain scheme. Heartily as we are bound 
to admire the vigor and energy of the Rus- 


sian’s work, its pictorial value is much as 4 
if the proverbial painter had stood up and - 


hurled his proverbial pallette at the pro- 


verbial canvas, with this reservation—that 


if. was, on the whole, an uhcommonly 
lucky throw. 


‘The deft interrelation of parts in this 


shaggv symphony of Sibelius. its conformity ° 


to just proportions, has a rightness which 
Suggests the splendid limbs and torso of 
a Norseman revealing their accurate con- 
tours through his rough dress of.skins. Tue 
first movement, especially, rises with the 
Symmetry of a pyramid, built-broad on the 
base of things. Its line rises to the peak 
of climax, and descends again.. “It begins 
with a curiously vibrant undertone of chant- 
Ing strings, over which, in turn, mount its 
Stridencies. It abates; again to the vibrant 
undertone of chanting strings. Mr. Fiedler 


found a congenial task in building up its * 


parases block upon block, and neither did 
his skill with the details dim his sense of 
the proportions. He made them, on the 
contrary, express the proportions, as in the 
transition passage which links tne third 
movement—built on a much less ample 
scale—to the Finale. It is necessary to get 
from sometning in tae proportions of an 
ordinary scherzo directly into the heroics 
of the last movement. Sibelius simply 


climbs a slope from his pleasant valley to. 


his rugged tableland. And the boldness 
of Mr. Fiedler’s leadership up that instru- 
mental slope not only made the relations of 
the two movements instantly clear; it made 


one of the most effective single moments 
of the afternoon. a” 


to a voice. of just such heavy and sober rare) eae, Mite 
colorings’ as hers. Such a voice is rarely ™ acy Ok ane ade 
flexible, and where the aria required at ig ay" 1h A: a 
vocal agility, there was -lack of clarity iy es ee 
‘in her tones. To the interpretative part: 

of her task, nevertheless,’she brought an: 

appreciation which did not allow the 

large outlines of the work to contract,. 

and at length, when caught in the sweep. 

of one of Beethoven's irresistible rhy-. 
, thms urged mightily by the simplest fig-: 

ure of stalking bass, her voice tran- 

scended any limitations of quality and’ 
“rose.over the tumult of orchestra in. the. 

majesty required of it. .She-was mueh 

less expressive in Strauss’s “music to: 

Schiller’s ‘‘Hymnus”’—as to which a witty: 

architect was heard to remark that it: 

.was as if he had tried to copy a: Ma-. 

donna with compass and T Square—and: | 

she was correspondingly more so in Hugo | 

Wolf’s brief. and impassioned little lyric: 

to. Spring, “Er Ist’s.”” ‘The novelty of 

the afternoon, and one of its delights, 
_ was Mr. Fiedler’s song with orchestral — 

‘accompaniment, “The Tambourine Play-~ 

er.” It is rich both in melody and ins 
strumentation, and the former is evenly 
> shared by voice and orchestra. A bril-" 

+liant phrase to the musical clatter of © 

the tambourine éstablishes the mood of \ 
_the piece'on the instant; the fntrusion of” 

gloomy minors on its lilting rhythm 

maintains that mood; and for a com- — 

-pleteness of impression, it concludes” 
‘with the opening phrase and whirr of. 
j the tambourine. It is»a song admirably” 

attuned to its theme and perfectly clear 

in every line. 


Exactly a fortnight ago Boston was list-_ 
ening to a tone poem by one of the group | 
‘(of younger Russian composers. The per- 
formance of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘Todten- 
'insel’’ brought forth many comments on the | 

divergence of, the younger men» from the 

old nationalist school of which Rimsky-— 

Korsakoff was an exponent. Yesterday” 

afternoon, remembering the skill with: 
which Mr. Rachmaninoff ‘governed: his jm-— 
_aginative music to union with symphonia™ 
form, it was possible, while listening to® 
the ‘‘Caprice on Spanish Themés” ‘of the 
elder composer,-to guess at the length of 


| 


‘road which lies between. Allowing for all. 
the differences of form and intention in the” 
_two works, it is noticeable how that of ' 
Rimsky-Korsakoff has all the fitfulness, the. 


’ Py: 


disinclination, shall we say, to develop a- 
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namé, implies, is brilliant, and it is as er- 
ratic. . It brought a grateful interlude of 
virtuosity to Mr. Hess, who flung back ‘its 
shimmer with a bow which never errs in 
such matters; it caused the brass to snarl 
and the strings to show their teeth like an 
angry Carmen; it was voluptuous, or riot- 
ous, or stentorian, and it was always epi- 


Sibelius’ Symphony Gives 
ie Memorable Performance 


impotent. How magnificently it mutters 
and glooms! ‘The two middle movements 
are prodigious beyond compare, The pizzi- 
ecato of basses, which prepares the en- 

; . trance of the melancholy theme for the 
er re 1 aria bassoons and the entrance of that theme, 
| hony No. 2, Sibelius; scene ant ’ ‘ tan recur? se > aiaegiat ws Ss 
“ANT Pertido,” Beethoven; menuetto from Sere- }is one ©. the most imaginath e and 7 
nade in D. Brahms; three songs with orchestra: |}evitable instances of such proc edure in 


| “Hymnus,’’ Strauss; | Die Lae go symphonic literature. There is no es- 
Foc Ss i. Mteke-iteakot: su caping the mood. And what themes: 
The Ss imohony by Sibelius has been| The long, morntul melody for the 
| : wie vat too hee in Boston, under Mr. | strings in the second movement, and the 
De rasice ion 1904. It was the first work by pathetic, gy Rep. shia! the er tna the 
: cate r | tie r ¥ rj é hat no 
rd here, | following section. ilde said 
wes fe oar nial a sing rea- | great artist ever sang without the Fee 
son that it did not make so strong an im- consciousness of the raytver vt -. 16 
pression as the first symphony in E mi- | Manner of his sssay-peh Be so. \V “ sie 
rk a a let eived or not, we know of few 
iv . Muck in 1907. But the | preconcelve | z 
jh re ce pte night is yes magnifi- | more affecting moments in modern music 
yi a wai Ithan the simple moving phrase sung by 
oe "hed e too. We should beware | the pastoral coi py over shah sy 
‘ ey ua ‘monies in the brass—a passage made t 
of it. It should not appear on too many . : " 
programmes.’ It might do incalculable ; more striking by reason of a — 
harm to aft. for it is sufficient to beat | contrast of the flying measures that p 
down the guard of the cleverest philoso- | cede. : 


, ace and 
: re ated dilet- Over all is the bleakness, the space ant 
it Avg eee oe ee | the eternity of the north. Listening to 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of the llth concert of 
‘the Symphony Orchestra this season last 


; , ’ r , from 
It is disconcertingly vital. Tt ig} this symphony one would say that 
brusque, direct, unsparing of any, ath slg» ggg on Alec yss roar ve 
1eval product, one would say, oO a, teats ty C ; Nn 
tie lana aig gave it birth. For through || spring from the very bottom Amero ety 
Sibelius, who thinks in 3-2 timeand speaks! ness of a people—more, of pnt ia A 
with the voice of the early gods, a nation| It remains to relate the eo om the 
becomes articulate. His orchestral style | Conclusion and its ns a a | 
is as individual as his ideas, which are; Preceding movement the poli walls | 
like rough lumps of richest ore. It is as | UP; pile Ossa on Pelion and t pyprioo ng 
much the result of them as the bed of a] Out-—what? A lordly, vulgar, pe re 
river is the passageway sel by the commonplace tune that creed bs bey . 
current. The instrumentation is often{S°ul would serve admirab f waltz 
harsh and thick, and as often again of first eight cag ety Pe mahi aniet- 
the highest brilliancy. Gusts rt eer a | Gidiiy tele dehacioe rimae out! With what 
the lower strings, a brass choir that ‘ ; - ’ ; 
bursts out in‘golden splendor, or chokes a battalion of pape vet gg 
with choler, sweet, wild phrases for the ag forth, ° Pygmy 1" "daner hands 
wood-wind-the shrill skirling of an icy] {4 Of man and Bod. oo warden, But 
blast, or fitful gleams of lovely sunshine, | ! teat ne Ser oe Ta svatthe " ?he 
or, ag in the last movement, the long, | behold! A voice from , 


he last {s 
persistent figures for the basses, like the Pattee of this theme at the 
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, | unutterably superb. The man who can 
re ee : white with such force, such sheer 
Destiny’s Hand Appears strength and fertility of invention, who 
can, so to speak, throw manners to the 


| Destiny has its sand on this music. Its winds and bring back the gods, 1s quite 


+might is unconquerable, but chained and 


beyond price in an ¢ vér-culti¥at 
The performance of a very — 
score reflected the greatest credit 
Mr. Fiedler and his men. | ; : 
In this concert Miss Koenen showéd 
herself one of the great interpreters of 
song now before-the public. She has a 
great voice, and she has executive abil- 
ity which is not the property of all 
lauded concert singers, She felt and she 
communicated the nobly dramatic spirit 
which underlies the somewhat antiquat- ia 
ed style of the music of Beathovan’ for 1909 10. 
she has the vocal organ, the depth and 
sincerity of sentiment demanded by such 


eral nate cette (NY ORCHESTRA 
preceding the alra and of Strauss’ wll kt 


‘““Hymnus” were especially memorable. 
The latter song makes every demand 
upon an artist, and Miss Koenen met |ER, Conductor. 
these demands with a skill and compre- 
hension, a sense of line in her phrasing, 
a subtlety of nuance which left little in- 
deed to be desired. 

Mr. Iiedler’s song is modern in style 
and feeling, and an apt expression of 
the spirit of the poem. It does not nec- 
essarily require an orchestra for the 


‘accompaniment. Miss KLoenen inter- 
preted this song with the same insight MBER A, AT 5, ae. 
Which she had brought to bear upon the 
other compositions, and then she Sang 


charmingly the delightful miniature of 
Wolf. There was a brilliant perform- : 
ance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Caprice, rAmMe. 
and the melodious movement by Brahms 
et with its due reward. 


i ree oO xuucasJINY in B flat, No. 2, 
I. Extrémement lent: Trés vif 
Il. Modérément lent 
III. Modéré: Trés animé 
IV. Introduction; Fugue and Finale 


(By request) 


MOZART, RECITATIVE, “‘Jetz, Vitellia!’’ and RONDO “Nie 
soll mit Rozen”’ from the Opera ‘‘Titus’’ 


HANDEL, CONCERTO for OBOE and STRING ORCHESTRA 
I. Grave 
II. Allegro 
Ill. Sarabande 
IV. Allegro 


GOUNOD, Stanzas of Sappho from the Opera, ‘‘Sappho’’ 


WAGNER, HULDIGUNG’S MARCH or HOMAGE 


Soloists: 


Mme. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-~HEINK 
Mr. GHORGES LONGY, 
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Programme. 


‘“The Devil’s Villanelle’? FANTASIA for ORCHESTRA 


Andante nobilmente e semplice— Allegro 
and ORGAN (after Rollinat’s Poem) op 


Allegro molto 
io 


SYMPHONY in A-flat major, op. 55 
Adag 


Lento — Allegro 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN, A minor, op. 53. 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Adagio ma non troppo 
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XII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, AT 8, P.M. 


III. Finale: Allegro 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 


Symphony Hall. 
Soloist 
Mr. MISCHA ELMAN. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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SEASON 1909-10. 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Xl, CONCERT. 


Symphony Hall. 
MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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MID-SEASON' IN 7HE © SYMPHON® | 


CONCERTS 


cd : Qe 14 be | 
Change : That the Year Has Wrought | 
ani 


The 

in Mr. Fiedler and His Men—Mr. 4: 
‘This afternoon begins the seconc lf of 
the Symphony Concerts for the y-ar and, 
as the experience of recent seasons has 
gone, the more interesting half in pro- | 
grammes if not in assisting singers and 
virtuosi. Three months ago, when the con- | 
ductor and the managers of the band were | 
making their plans for the new season, 
reasonable forebodings beset them as to the 
effect of continuing, and not spasmodic, 
opera, upon the numbers and the sustained 
interest of the public of the concerts. The 
results of the sale of the seats belied any 
fear of diminishing audiences; and the 
course of the first twelve concerts has dis- 
pelled all anxiety of lessened interest. With 
ihe single exception of the rather dull pro- 
gramme of a fortnight ago, Mr. Fiedler has 
chosen interesting pieces and. distributed 
them deftly among many likings without 
an abatement of the standards of the con- 
eerts, while he brought them to perform- 
ance in a fashion that has“heightened the 
general estimate and appreciation of his 
talents and that has restored the band to 
its double position as a very adept and ex- 
pressive instrument. ‘ 

Last year, apparently, even to the end 
of the season, Mr. Fiedler was still learn- 
ing his orchestra and his public. Intensely 
eager to do his fullest and his best, he 
sometimes exaggerated his own admirable 
qualities to the detriment of them anda lit- 
tle to the coarsening of his instrument. This . 
winter, whether or not it may end by his 
own choice his service with the orchestra, | 
he has been more secure with himself, with 
his men and with his public. He has 
abated the exaggerations, the manipula- 
tions, the excess of imparting and char- 
acterizing earnestness with his music that 
sometimes clouded the large power, the 
warmth of romantic and dramatizing 
feeling. the eagerness for glowing line, 
significant phrase, and incisive accent of 
which they were the excess. Mr. Fiedler is 
more continent now, and thus often, the 
more finely puissant and illuminating. 
The excess of his virtues inevitably in- 
fluenced the playing of his men, and at 
times last. year the orchestra seemed to 
be losing a little of its former euphony 
and of its peculiar lustrousness of tone. 
It was fiery, but the fire was not always @ 
fine fire. From the beginning of the new 
season, Mr. Fiedler has been more sensitive 
to the quality of the instrument upon which 
he plays, and he has found, as a con- 
ductor of his intelligence, experience and 
discrimination was sure to do, that his 
band becomes only 
dramatizing, 
voice, when he—and his men with him— 
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Performed—A Year in the Progress of’ 


ihe Virtuoso and the xipening Qualities 


It Discloses—Mr. Loeffler’s Symphonic 


Fantasia “The Devil’s Villanelle” for an 
Exercise of Imagination in Grciestr2 
Form—Elgar’s Symphony Again and Re- 
newed Impressions of a Work Uncom- 
fortably Diffuse—A Note on the Inva- 
riable “Struggle with Fate’ as Sym- 
phonic Subject Matter 


After a silence of many seasons Dvor- 
ak’s concerto for the violin was again 
heard at Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
non, with Mischa Elman asthe soloist. 
Weighing of the concerto as music .is 
somewhat complicated by a performance 
which caused the solo player to be re- 
called until one lost count. As might 
have been predicted, Elman transfigured 
the work by the vigor and vitality of his 
playing. He played the concerto, to be 
sure, but much more he played upon the 
concerto making it half his own. The 
limits of expression imposed by the con- 
certo form upon the virtuoso seem to 
have no boundaries for this player. In the 
florid passage work of the first move- 
ment he bound phrase to phrase by a 
continuity of expression which added 
unity to a section of the work which 
has otherwise seemed spun out solely 
for the purpose of subtilizing figures 
for the solo instrument. AS when he. 
Played Tchaikowsky’s concerto on the | 
Same platform a year ago, Elman caught | 
the Spirit of the work, or infused one | 
of his own “nm communicated it to his 

e was as painstakin 
the small things as weith the saat: i’ 
made the flourishes of technique a natu- 
ral exuberance of expression, and no 
two came with the same tonal values; 
his legato playing, which thanks to the 
discretions of the accompaniment was 
steadily audible from piano to fortissimo 
has gained during the past year in nu- 
ance, resonance and his own peculiar 
In so small. a thing as a suc- | 


cession of even notes. e , 
| » @ach has its sep- 
_ arate quality of tone delivered with a bow ° 


i ict deals in such subtleties with non- 
enalance. The last movement with its ~ 
careeting rhythms was a carnival, for a 
eee OF rhythmie values like Elman’s, 
e playing which revealed him as - 

most the artist came during the slow 
movement. However much we may have 
flourishes of the frst or 


the impetuosity of the last, he. played - 
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general estimate and appre ee ee ein ot Gbh : hat complicated by a performance end is frankly thrilling. The ecclesiastie- 
place on the earnest a =|] 1 , 3 
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talents and that has restoré | caused the solo player to be re- |} /§™ Which it summons is not so potent of 
its double position as a very ductors to appoar as_ interpreters of! Muntil one lost count. As might || "/Storical or pictorial suggestion as it h 


Last year, apparently, €V€\has long been a happy hunting ground | aR THE ROAD rk by the vigor and vitality of his the ‘“Manfred’’ Symphony, for example, 
of the’ season, Mr.’ Fiedler W\r5, the interpreting conductor, and the | py F " He played the concerto, to be || Were the organ tones fairly build up mene. 
ing his orchestra and his pu, 4) march of the “Eroica” one of his! ~ ° it much more he played upon the jj @Stery walls—but for the task the eqmr | 


st é j r »0ser has set himself in this instanee@, to 
eager to do his fullest an( | 2 making it half his own. The |} POS! s instanee, to. 
sometimes exaggerated his | favorite fields. he By 


lities to the detriment of Two musicians of this city, one of them | ‘conomically priced car: §f expression imposed by the con- || f!! to the last nuance the sense and the 
qualities to the aetr , "ee? de 


“4 ; b Drm upon the virtuoso seem to Suggestion of the verses, the final epig 
tis to the coarsening of his {nj a writer on music, have for-gome year? | ent of this $1,800 buYS — & poundaries for this player. In the |} through to the mystery of the last meas 
winter, whether or not it ™ past amused themselves by timing the 1€ 


ame, AsSage work of the first move- carries both its haunting mood and the 
own choice his service with jength of the funeral march under dif- liothing for the name, : the 


FF bound phrase to phrase by a fidelity of its expressiun. Bayt 
he has been more secure wit ferent conductors. It has varied all the); you can for the first ty of expression which added See 
hia men and with his pu way from twelve.to twenty-one minutes. . 
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‘erations | vals in all respects, ex- » a section of the work which lulgar’s Symphony, as it came ag@in, 39 | 

abated the exagscrall0’*» | Wagner, as we have noted before this, y une Cac wa & war pid : oe 
tions, the excess of impar purpose of subtilizing figures ere, has faded considerably. It sounded” 
sometimes clouded the lar; ductor had found the —, serge Rie f chaikowsky’s concerto on the || °'chestra and the diligence of Mr. Fiedler’s _ 
warmth of romantic an¢ also disclosed to himself the true nha ‘lTieclass by itself. It is tform a year ago, Elman caught leadership, often labored and sometimes pera” 
significant phrase, and inci| tribute light and shade in its delivery. imum cost. nh and communicated it to his written, not because Elgar had to write ii. 
which they were the exceSS- Gime of these conductors must “the : ns. He was as painstaking with but» because he had made up his mind th Se 
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prwise ‘seemed spun out solely performance a year after its first hea 
ith justice, that when a con- Wepre | An 
earnestness with said, and wi mae solo instrument. jj yesterday, even with all the fervors the: 
acterizing P and Finish of the As when he . of the | 
feeling. the eagerness for of a melody and the right way to dis- it of the work, or infused one jj functory. It was as if the work had Been” 
ch 
more continent now, and q failed to find either the tempo or the : 


> = 


| Fie 's tempo was b ) ; | 
hs -exeend-of his virtues | DU@HCeE. Mr. Fiedler's temp y erance of expression, and no || ‘or the scherzo and the adaglo never: tie 
times last. year the orches of the light and shade showed a true inter-,, Rinse 


se Toy Tonneau 3 flourishes of technique a natu- technical feat of employing the same theine 

fuenced the playing of his no means extreme. But his. treatment — | : 
, ‘Ss. ‘@ playing, which thanks to the || Pressed the,Britons, Perhaps memory dwelt. 
be losing a little of its f preter’s desire to lay on the colors with a} COMPANY, yi 
‘ j 


things as with the great. He a symphonic work was due from him, ~ “h | 
more finely puissant an ere 
$ gi ie + With the same tonal values; pressed the American audience as it im 

3 
and of its peculiar lustrou jarge fiat brush, like a scene painter |) dible from piano to fortissimo, promptu organist and his one tune, Per- 
season, Mr. Fiedler has been “ hie: 
Troy, N. Y. joven notes, each has its sep- }} ®mvironment’’ and the rest of it. -Musie 
ductor of his intelligence, ‘Was difficult to tell just what. It S in such subtleties with non- whether or not it follows the outlines of 

dramatizing, characterizing If this was the ease with the march, it ‘\hythmie values like Elman’s, 

; host i Dan mT 

. he s 7 , . ‘ 7 rg ep 

‘the suppleness and t tempi and gradations, all surely designed _4|, However much .e may have | Printed page. The exact authority pis ; 


~~ 


of the aceompaniment was too freshly on the anecdote of the’ int 
It was fiery, but the fire wal washing inasky. Here and there a streak ‘ ! | d during the past year in nu- |} aps, also, the listener wearies of th 2 ey re! 
. Geo. Hf. Snyder, ‘In so small. a thing as a suc- || 9f @ Symphony to “man’s struggle wit 

splash of deep gray turned the whole... > ) a dias 5! 
to the quality of the instrumé De Musi 
y of tone delivered with a bow || Which genuinely has anything tq Bay, 
discrimination was sure to sounded at times like a Berlin impres-! |™ | ‘The last movement with its ~ 
voice, when he—and his ™ .... still worse with the finale, for here the : “Paying which revealed him as 
that is the fruitful so the flourishes of the frst or | 82"'8 intent in the symphony Jn quemh 


fine fire. From the beginni of blazing white and here and there a e ynance and his own peculiar || lasting and vague references of the conte 
ch 
he plays, and he has fou! into a study in something or other, but it: } 
band becomes only the ™( gionist’s conception of the funeral march. | | | rhythms was a carnival, for a 
guard the beauty, the balan¢ -.quotor had a bewildering variety of | , 7 rtist came during the slow 
‘other great’ possessions. | to bring out' meanings which Beethoven! ~—- | 1e impetuosity of the last, he playea | is somewhat vague. But It b 





3 had hidden far down | 

Mhe score; where ordinary | 

us | dnever find them. — | 

he audience liked this, of course, for | 

he public loves to be astonished, and when | 
it hdars familiar music played in an un-) 
familiar way it not unnatural}, concludes | 
that \it is hearing “the hum of mighty 
workings.” The first and third move- 


cee 


MISCHA ELMAN ‘REVIVES DVORAK’S | litien’ tar hoo ‘a that prepares 
VIOLIN CONCERTO ; sd ee. 


a ee Wd mo Nama pow Se AGE quent. attent 
Contributions of the Player to the Woik | been earned 


Performed—A Year in of | Performance the 
monts of the symphony were performed he V; : my ats he ase | power of a personality which might ge 
more nearly in accordance with traditions : che Virtuoso and the xipening Qualities 4 towards explaining the admiration of our: 
which have for many years. vithstood It Discloses—Mr. Loeffler’s Symphonic tate ead as ag some of the music which 

: termined interpreter ; <n > tepi or us. Misch : gaur. 
the -fpssaults of determined. . sai = Fantasia “The Devil’s Villanelle” for an \ a great deal in Dvorak’ if Elman saw 
and »wence created less astonishment. : aS RE A RS L and by virtue of oh S violln concerte 

But the admirable playing of the or-.| Exercise of Imagination in Orciiestral 5;).,. pai, S sincerity mes: 
Form—Elgar’s Symphony Again and Re- ’ Reed -ig 
-; With Elgar’s symphony to open the prem | 


chestra in the scherzo aroused an en-— 
newed Impressi ee aye ai : 
pressions oi a Work Uncom sramme the balance was maintained for a 


thusiasm which was fairly earned. In- 
fortably Diffuse—~A Note on the Inva- lose with Mr. Charles 


deed throughout the symphony the splen-_ 
} | sf arr r y Ve ; e i 4 
riable “Struggle with Fate” as Sym- Sharply characterized music to the pé 


did tonal qualities of the Boston organiza- 

i i the finish of its technic gave | : 

rahe of . of Rollinat, *‘The Devil's Villanelle,’* 
phonic Subject Matter [; not the first time this music has been heard 


pleasure even to those who could not | | 
bring themselves into entira sympathy | in Symp} eae, cara 
= | Symphony Hall, but it came yesterday 
‘th Mr. Fi ’s ideas about the way in ae SEE | after PS, ee YOsterGey: 
with Mr. Fiédler vate syn ant After. d-alliliee of minae bendad Geaw. orvenees to: reemphasize a hint of Mr, 
waicn oe reniegs deen oe tate nélt.of & belle | ak’s concerto for the violin was again the inabie pleasure in doing what other 
Mr, lman delivers ars a f R heard at Symphony Hall yesterday after- are lave done, only doing it. better, His 
liant and commanding performance of | non, with Mischa Blman as. the soloist. || US® of the organ against orchéstral instru 
the «oncerto. To be sure there were Weighing of the concerto as music is ments playing in diabolical timbres at the 
some personal peculiarities in his play- somewhat complicated by a performance eng a frankly thrilling. The ecclesiastie- 
ing, not a few of which addressed them- | which caused the solo player to be re- AY witeD summons. 1s not so potent ef 
selves to the eye instead of the ear. But | called until one lost count. As might storical or pictorial suggestion ag it fms 
these could be avoided by the easy proc- | have been predicted, Elman transfigured |j P©°" for the. similar effect elsewhere=in 
ais Gi nee locking at him. Still for % the work by the vigor and vitality of his }{ ‘"® ‘Manfred’? Symphony, for example, 
few moments at the outset there was | 


Playing. He played the concerto, to be where the organ tones fairly build up men-_ 

; | sure, but much more he played upon the | 4 
enough to raise a question as to whether | 
he was playing a violin solo or giving a. 


astery walls—but for the task the eom- | 
concerto making it half his own. The poser has set himself in this instanee, to 

! limits of expression imposed by the con- fill to the last nuance the sense and the 

demonstration of some new method of | certo form upon the virtuoso seem to Suggestion of the verses, the final episode 
physical culture. | have no boundaries for this player. In the through to the mystery of the last measure 
His playing of the music, however, | florid passage work of the first move- Abi ae both its haunting mood and the 
had that brilliancy of tone and wonder- | pies i bound phrase to phrase by a idelity or its expressiun. ! 
ful dash of style which have delighted | +e, u A of expression which added See ’ ae ae kee 
' | * Fine unity to a section of the work which Klgar’s symphony, as it came again to. 
pod Ore: heretatare.;, $6 48 Ro smal’ pisas- | has otherwise ‘seemed spun out solely |} Performance a year after its first hearing — 
ure'to hear a violinist who plays with. for the purpose of subtilizing figures |} "ere, has faded considerably. It sounded 
such genuine bravura, wh» bows with for the solo instrument. As when he j| Yesterday, even with all the fervors of the | 
such magnificent freedom , and whose Played Tchaikowsky’s concerto on the || °rchestra and the diligence of Mr. Fiedler’s | 
finger technic is so swift and so.certain. 
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Same platform a year ago, Elman caught jj /°#d¢rship, often labored and sometimes pers” 
Further than this it can bo said that abil dea 


functory. It was as if the work had 
Mr. Elman has the fundametial traits cf 
a beautiful cantilena, but here he often 
spoils his art by youthful, affoctations 
which he will surely abgidon as he, 
matures. Too often also thiggifted young | 


the spirit of the work, or infused one . 
of ‘his Own and communicated it to his 
companions. He was as painstaking with 
the small things as with the great. He 
made the flourishes of technique a natu- 
ral exuberance of expression, and no 
two came with the same tonal values; 


written, not because Elgar had to write it, 
but» because he had made up his mind that 
a symphonic work was due from him, The 
technical feat of employing the same theme 
for the scherzo-.and the adagio never. im-— 
pressed the American audience as it time 


a“ 
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| me 
| pressed the,Britons, Perhaps memory di elt 
too freshly on the aneedote of the im+. 
promptu organist and his one tune, PRer-— 
haps, also, the listener wearies of the eyvéi 
lasting and vague references of the content 
of a symphony to ‘‘man’s struggle with his” 
environment” and the rest of it. Mi ie 
which genuinely has anything te Sag 


his legato playing, which thanks to the 


gerious fault in musicianshi§ and before | ymeresans of the accompaniment was 
| Steadily audible from piano to fortissimo, 


Mr. Elman Me = anny 4 high | ‘has gained during the past year in nu- 
of mastership he will have: 7 | ance, resonance and his own ok 
reverence the letter of the lay. vibrancy. In. go emall. a lean a | 
But where such a real geiius for the, cession of even notes, each has its’ sep- 
violin exists and is plainly «supled with | arate quality of tone delivered with a bow ° Bay, . 
so much real temperdment it is safe to | Which deals in such subtleties with non- | Whether or not it follows the outlines ® - 
say that only too facilggpucc’ss can pre- cere. The last movement with its | ‘ nan-— 
vent the perfect dev jpmeat of gifts tire an MA is ch was a carnival, for a it 
as rare as they are adm! {die Mr. Elman tae: the a Mirbge: like Elman’s, ce 
is already = master viok 'ist. His friends § which revealed him as a 


most the artist came duri #; 

, } . n ‘ s depcarth 

will hope to see him a monirch among movement, However much oA hese oe Ble. 

° artists. ; . ’ yy” 


violinist distorts his rhythn§; This is a 
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| : Sloried in the f n estio 
\ ue Ourishes of the first or ria ae 
— | the Impetuosity. of. the last, he. played iit 
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‘Stock’s new symphony in Chicago last week. | 


“yesemiblavee ‘to oné announced to jaccom! | 2 
pany the first -performance of Frederick { 


Again, the “toils and triumphs of human | 4 


life."’. The obvious reflection is that Mr. 
Elgar's toils . yesterday afternoon lasted 
for nearly an hour and a half. For a sym- 
phonic work of that length a composer 
needed to have had tremendous stuff in 
him which would not condense, The im- 
pression one brought away was not that 


the composer had any such abundance of 


vu 


great matter and that what he had would | 


measurably condense. 


(ae ee re 


For its incidental beauties, and they are ; 


by no means few, the work had every ad- 
vantage that performance could bring it. 
The whirring transitions of the scherzo, its 
wild theme which goes crashing among the 
lighter pieces, the meditations of the adagio 
were given the utmost care and elaboration 


“hy the leader and a faithful enaction by the 


orchestra. What the symphony stood to 


eain by interpretation and instrumenta! | 


eolor, it gained. It could not but have oc- 
eyurred to many as the strings were giving 
out the first theme of the opening andanfte, 
how far noble playing can go towards dig- 
nifving music that is intrinsically“eommon, 
“here was nothing either in the physiog- 
nomy of the theme nor its harmonization 
to give it distinction, and if it had been 
heard, say, on a cabinet piano in a drawing- 
reom would have hardly left an etching 
mark or the memory. With the resonance 
of the strings and the subtlety of the phras- 
ing by which it was played, it was only on 
challenge that it revealed its commonness. 
All this is not to say that the symphony 
does not contain measures, phrases, pas- 
sages or even sections, if not exactly in- 
spired, at least of great beauty. Towards 
the end of the Finale, for a notable in- 
stance, comes a repetition of the main 
theme in a different ha&vmonic guise from 
that of its earlier app@arance, and at a 
slower tempo, which surely communicates 
a sense of the deepening calm and the pride 
of achievement which the years bring to a 
fighter for his. beliefs,. In such a moment 


it ig easy to believe that the music is a | 


Sincere expression of the composer’s con- 
victions. But such moments, as the sym- 
phony goes, are too infrequent. There is 
also the bare possibility that the terseness 
and condensation of Mr. Loeffler’s Sym- 
phonic Fantasy accentuated all the short- 
comings of the symphony. Of music which 
has multitudes of meanings packed into 
Small compass of its measures, ‘‘The Devil's 
Villanelle”’ takes rank weli to the fore, and 
it possesses two or three of the special vir- 
tues which Elgar’s work most conspicuous- 
ly lacks—brevity, terseness and condensa- 
tion. Nor are these discrepancies sufficient- 
ly accounted for by the differences of form 
between the two works. The point is thai 
‘Mr. Loeffler’s music has something to say, 
and steps when it comes to the end. The 
Symphony is vague about its subject mat- 
ter, and.in the hope of coming to the kernel 
of its thenie, keeps putting off the end. 


Composition Essentially Product 
of English “‘Middle Class’— 
Tinsel Pomp and Gilded Com- 
monplaces Characteristics. 


ELMAN MAKES SENSATION 

WITH DVORAK’S CONCERTO 
Beer ‘dy Pra. | 

By PHILIP HALBD. 

The 18th public rehearsal! of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler, conductor, took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Mischa Elman was the soloist. 


The. program was as follows: 


Symphony in A flat major..... eosee Fulgar 
Concerto in A minor for violin...Dvorak 
‘The Devil’s Vilanelle’’...........Loeffler 

The English make a great ado about 
Elgar’s symphony. They point to this 
and to his ‘Dream of Gerontius” and 
say exultingly: “We, too, have a great 
composer, who is already qne of the 
immortals.’”’ | 

This symphony is essentially a prod-| 
uct of the English “middle class” and. 
it is no doubt dear to this class as 
are the pictures of the late Frith and 
the romances of Marie Corelli. Take 
the first and chief theme exposed in 
the Introduction. Was there ever @ 
theme more rankly sentimental? It 
should be sung by Mme. Clara Butt, 
with great expression, and to the ac- 
companiment of a piano and a cabi- 
net organ. And this theme is the 
most salient of all themes in the sym- 
phony. 

Nor is the development of the 
themes dramatic and impressive. 
There are endless and wearying di- 
gressions. There are parentheses 
within parentheses. There are lons 
stretches of dulness that dispose the 
‘hearer to folding of the hands and 
‘sleep. There are pages that irritate 
‘by their impotent fury and bluster. 
On the other hand there are pleasing 
passages, moments of elfish charm in 
the trio of the scherzo, but what are 


— 


| 


’ Tt has heen said by ecstatic Mnglish 
men that the adagio is “sublimely 
mystical.’ It is hopelessly middle 
class; there is no other word for it. 
Tts sentiment is cheap; there is gush 
in plenty. The pomp of the apotheosis 
will no doubt excite applause when- 
ever this symphony is played; but this 
pomp is tawdry; there is tinsel, not 
gold. Much has been said about the 
instrumentation. It is true that there 
are sonorous platitudes, gilded com- 
monplaces, Jt is possible that Elgar 
may yet be known as the Tupper of 
music. The instrumentation of cer- 
tain pages is euphonious; that of 
other pages is thick, muddy, drab. 
There are few symphonies of equal 
length and pretensions that are so 
aggressively irritating, so wholly with- 


a few _ 


Heh. a Iva and the’ 


"Had the” “Catmagnole” wh 

_ they occur. The poser, ssa 

- these points, makes them. necessarily — 

_ for ‘himself and a few friends, unless 
the Fantasia were to be played to a 
Parisian audience, and even in this 
case many sleek hearers might not be 
acquainted with the terrible song of 
Bruant. ! 

Any orchestral work that depends 
for its effect on something extraneous 
has little prospect of a long life. 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” would be none 
the greater if he had retained the 
original title, ‘“‘Bonaparte,” nor does 
the title “Eroica’’ add one jot to the 
intrinsic worth of the music. Mr. 
Loeffler’s Fantasia does not hang on 
an intimate knowledge of Rollinat’s 
poem. As absolute music, as a fan- 


we 


out distinction. The appeal of this | tasia, it is engrossing. fascinating. 


work is like unto that of a frock- | 


coated chapel orator. It recalls the’ 
rhetorical flights of Mr. Chadband im-. 
proving an opportunity. There is the 
same expansion of a platitude; there 
is the same fatal and madding fluency. 

Mr,.Loeffler’s. Fantasia is music -of) 
a far different order and rank. It 
was suggested by macabre poem of 
Rollinat, a French parallel to “The 
Devil’s Thoughts,” but Rollinat neven, 
conceived the happy idea of describ- 
ing Satan’s costume: 

And how then was the Devil drest? 

O! he was in his Sunday’s best: 

His jacket was red and his breeches 
were blue, 

And there was a hole where the tall 
came through, 

nor is there in the Frenchman’s poem 

anything that in grim humor equals 

Coleridge’s opening: 

From his brimstone bed at break of day 

A walking the Devil is gone, 

To visit his snug little farm, the Earth, 

And see how his stock goes on. 

This Fantasia has the higher quali- 
ties: fancy if not imagination, sure 
and flawless expression, an exquisite 
sense of instrumentation, subtle and 
refined taste that is. not too fastidi- 
ous, @ mastery over rhythm and color, ' 
unfailing appreciation of the value of 
contrasts. And this Fantasia would 
be effective even if the poem of Rol- 
linat were not published in the pro-| 
gram book. The publication, it is 
true, may allow a hearer to grasp the 
significance of this or that detail, as 
in the introduction by Mr. Loeffler of 
Aristide Bruant’s cynical ditty, “A la 


Villette.” The hearer will then feeli= 


the witty force of the introduction;| 


Mr. Elman played Dvorak’s con- 
certo, which was brought out here 
by Mr. Listemann with piano ac- 
companiment early in 1898, and first 
played with an orchestra by Mr. 
Adamowski at a symphony concert 
late in 1900. Itis not easy to think 
of the concerto without the orches- 
tra, for the instrumentation is the 
most striking feature of the work. 
The themes have a vague profile, and 
when they assume definite shape 
they are obvious. In his treatment 
of them Dvorak was garrulous, and, 
as a rule, inconsequential. Mr. Bil- 
man, however, by his sensuous tone 
in melodic phrases, by his brilliant 
performance of florid passages, and 
by his compelling personality glori- 
fied that which was inherently ordi- 
nary and redeemed the finale from 
vulgarity. His performance was re- 
markable in many ways, and it would 
have been remarkable for any dis- 
tinguished virtuoso of twice. his 
years. He was applauded enthusias- 
tically. . Mr, Fiedler and the orches- 
tra were also heartily applauded for 
the performance of the orchestral 
pieces, ‘ 

There will be no concerts next week. 
The orchestra will be away on its trip 
to New York and other cities. The 
program, of Jan, 21, 22, will be as fol- 
lows: Berlioz, overture ‘“‘Rob Roy” 
(first time here); Brahms’ concerto 
for violin and ‘cello (Messrs. Hess 
and Schroeder); Strauss ‘Thus Spake 
Zarathustra.” } 


eee : 


OR SALE — SYMPHONY TICKET, RE- 
HEARSALS—(II-5), floor; original price 


provided he knows the air and also $45; will sell for $20. Address H. A. CASEY, 


the words of the song. Nor would the | 
pleasure of the hearer be aesthetically. 
less if he were not able to recognize: 


17 Rhode. Island. Ave., Newport, R. L 
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4 e last movement again appears to 


by Sir Edward Elgar. 


Mischa Elman, Soloist, is Greeted 


With Hearly Appiause, 


* Lfl as ‘7 i yt v 
4 Ferdc. ra oe 4 ‘ 
The symphony rehearsal yesterday 


afternoon became reminiscent of last | 


year, in the repetition of Sir Edward! 
Elgar’s symphony; and, excepting one 
of Mrs ‘McAllister’s morning musicales, 
in the first appearance this season of 
Mischa Elman. He had previously been 
announced to play the Brahms con- 
certo. That by Dvorak in A minor was 
substituted. Mr Loeffler’s Fantasia for 
orchestra and organ, after Rollinat’s 
poem, “The Devil's Villanelle,’’ closed 
the program: 

Memory does not need a violent prod 
to recall the symphony. Few foreign 
pieces of music had been so bruited 
abroad as the great light which was 
promised by the prophets. The honest 


and sturdy Britons, inspired with the j 


belief that after two barren centuries | 


a great composer had been born, arose 


and hailed him with one accord. The | 


echoes of their plaudits crossed the sea 
and caused some stir. Anticipation was 


whetted keen. Walter Damrosch ex- | 


peunded upon the work at Carnegie hall 
and then produced it, Jan 3, 1909. 


Mr Fiedler and the orchestra played | 
it for the first time in Boston at the 
public rehearsal of Feb 26. 


Every American scribe of music has 


long since located its precise niche In 
1 the symphonic gallery. Nothing orig- 


inal could possibly be said now. 
The simple fact remains that impres- 


| 
| 


with those of 11 months ago. It becomes | 


| 
| 
| ith yesterday practically coincided 


more apparent that in their zeal the 
British reviewers at times mistook the 
sodden for the serious, and fustian for 
heroism. There are pages opaque with 
the commonplace. Others are flamboy- 
ant with much clangor. There remain, 
however, portions which have strength, 
intensity and beauty. 

As before, the first movement seemed 
the most convincing. The warring of 
its forces was quick, tense and sharply 
incisive. The rigorously accenting 
brasses clash in splendid onslaughts 
against the’ other choirs. The English 
always could fight. Interest is whetted 
and sustained. Disposition of thematic 
material and its orchestral color are 
impressive. 

The scherzo, however, styled by Elgar 
Allegro, again romps hy like a troop of 
booted clowns. They may be exuberant 
in England, but they sound obstreper- 
ous here. The Adagio, into which the 
movement leads without pause, again 
seemed prolix, and often weighted with 
dire heaviness rather than deep serious- 


sacrifice a final -climax,, because the 
high pitch it strikes and maintains 
leaves little chance to say more. The 
brasses ejaculate and. scream. The 


whole orchestra wades through noise. 


At times it speaks of courage and tri- 
bg iil Oftener it is, wearisome. 

This symphony is greatly taxing upon 
conductor, plavers and those who listen. 
This may Suggest a cause for the two 
unusual slips in the wood-wind. 

Elgar’s accredited position as com- 
poser of superior choral works war- 
ranted the eager anticipation of his 
symphony. Yesterday, despite Mr Fied- 
ler’s Giligent and just reading, it still 
seems to have been much overrated. Mr 
Fiedler deserves thanks for this chance 
to hear it again. 

Mr Elman, more mature of physique 
and still more assured of manner, was 
heard with the greatest pleasure. He 
encompassed the herculean technical 
difficulties of the concerto, appalling oc- 
taves and all, with absolute sovereignty. 
His tone has become even. broader. 
Through it runs the same virile and im- 
passioneri fire. 

Mr Elman has fathorned the deepest, 
most vital secrets of rhythm. He, above 
any artist on the present concert stage, 
allows it to possess, to enkindle, to 
intoxicate both nerve and blood until 
it becomes the puissant force in’music 
which it may be, when a great tempera- 
ment bids it. He was recalled time 
after time. 

Mr Loeffler’s picturesaue fantasy, as 
reproduced through the brilliant virtu- 
osity of this bard, was by turns relax- 
ing, amusing, exhilarating—always de- 
lightful. 


WITH MISCHA ELMAN 


MAN, BOY AND VIRTUOSO AS SEEN 
IN AN INTERLUDE 
LA VA» erry art | 

Candor and the Repertory—Of a Composet 
Who Looks More Like an Englishman— 
Concerning Violin Concertos, the Playing 
of Them and a New Work by Glazou- 
noff—Morals of Spectacles and a Career 
—Certain Relations Between the Vanity 
of Applause and a Gospel of Hard Work 
Learned Early in Liite—What Twenty 
Memorized Concertos Can Do to a Tired 
Violinist 


“Tt must be four years since I have par 
a string snap on me in @ concerto. 3 ne 
is incidental to a short discourse of M sc . 
Elman, seconded by his accompanist, isin 
both solemnly rap on wood. “You ney i 
can tell how soon it will happen again, 
explains the violinist. 

It may as well be sal 
that there are two of. Misch 
is Mischa Elman the artist, serious. re ap 
and apt to be oracular. The other is ‘ nai 
cha Elman the: boy, jolly and modest, ta 
ative with frequent lapses into slang, 4" 


d at the beginning 


a Elman, one 
ticent 


e best of ¢ Solty?) eee ee 
up that the other may sit down, conve! 
sation is always brisk and often exciting, 
For he is apt to he expository, austere, 
confidential, ecstatic and comical in quick 
succession. There is still a third Mischa 
Elman, partfy emergent, but so closely akin 


to the artist that in another year it is | 


going to be hard to tell them apart. This 
is Mischa Elman the man. However, the 
boy is still safely in the ascendant. 
‘Hungry? Oh! Look at that collar. The 
fiddie did that. The fiddle and the finale 
of Dvorak’s concerto. Why is it that peo- 
ple don’t play that work? A man who has 
played in the orchestra twenty years told 
me he had never even heard it before. 
Surely it is a fine concerto. Why, this 
theme in the first movement—tum-teedle- 
teedle-dce!—and this in the finale—tum-tum- 


tee-tum-tum!—and the adagio. I feel every | 


phrase of that. It seems to me full of 


power and passion, It will go better Sat- | 
urday evening, see if-it does n’t. We ’ll | 


all know our parts better. Shall I tell you 


something? I never play a concerto so well | 


as when I play it with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. No,’’ he parenthesizes 
scornfully, “I am not jollying. There’s a 
reason. I’ve played with the men so much 
that we know each other. They know 
what I want to do, and help me do it. Per- 
haps they like me a little. If you were a 
soloist you ’d be surprised at’ how much an 
orchestra can do to help. 

‘My idea of a concerto is something like 
this: There are the orchestra, the conductor, 
and you. The conductor is supposed to 
follow vou, and on the other hand you are 
supposed to pay some attention to him. 
But there are lots of things which you can 
do better if you can deal directly with the 
orchestra. I believe that when an artist 
Plays a concerto, some power, some--how 
do you say it?—magnetism, ought to go out 
from him and control all the playing—every.- 
thing to sound as one. And when a feeling 
like this comes over me during a concerto— 


that we are all one voice—then I know I. 
am playing as well as I can. One way of . 
doing this is by making direct signals to _ 
Sometimes I turn to the 


the orchestra. 
players when the concerto cames to a cer- 
tain point, and they respond with an 
effect — of ‘cellos or of violins — without 
which my Playing would lose half. You 
see by the time you get word to the con- 
ductor, and the conductor gets up his stick 
and the men catch the message, the music. 
has gone on and it is too late and the effect 
is lost. It is better, if you can, to signal 
the orchestra and the leader at the same 
time, and when this goes well, I often. feé@l 
as if they were following me even more 
than the conductor.’”’ 

To those who have wondered at the sin- 
ular vibrant quality of many of the con- 
¢certos under Elman’s Playing, a vibrancy 
peniels Seems to pervade not only soloist, 
ut band, the foregoing explains much. 
Mischa Elman is what ts. technically known 
aS a born virtuoso. He has all the yn- 


i” 
rom 


choos 


ir 


* 


authority. Elman. 

fs one of Mr. Fiedler's most fervent ad- 
mirers. It is rather, he explains, the con- 
ductor who makes such leadership possible - 
for the soloist. rte 
Once more confidences are in order: 


“Shall I tell you? Once, this afternoon, al¢ 
,most at the very end; I thought I was go- 


ing to forget. I didn’t. No! no! it was 
enly a feeling here’’ (denoting a wabbly mo- 
tion with a forefinger at his temples), 
“But it’s an awful feeling. Tell me, do 
you think the audience would have known 
I had played a few wrong notes? © 
didn’t do it, you know; but if I had, 
what?” (Any,yhonest person can guess at 
the answer.) “Well,” fetching :a . gusty 
Sigh, followed py rather a wicked laugh, 
‘“T’m glad of that. Did I ever 
really forget in earnest? Ah! hmm;hmm};” 
Whereat Mischa Elman grins. sheepishly, 
and after a pause resumes in a slightly 
different key: ‘‘Anyhow, I’]] tell you one 
thing about forgetting: When once you 
begin, there’s no place to stop. It just 
goes on and on dropping away. Uung?’ . 
And he waves both arms to simulate the" 
horror of vacancy, | 
_This is what is meant by the mixing of 
boy and artist in Mischa Elman. ‘Try to- 
picture a violinist ten years his senior can- 
didly discussing artists’ .fallibilities. El- 
man’s superb. control of himself and his 
orchestral support relegates any lapses he 
may have had to the rank of pecadilloes; 
but it is odd to hear him tell about them, 
“T wanted to use this concerto of 
Dvorak’s in recitals,” he resumed, ‘‘but 
the accompaniment needs the instrumental 
color that only an orchestra ean give it,” 
He appeals to Kahn. ‘‘What would this 


‘sound like on the piano?—Tum-tum-tee- — 


tum-tum-tum-tee!”’ 
‘‘Leave out the interludes. Cut!’ recom- 
mends Kahn. 
“Huh! Not much. When I have an ac- 
companist I’m going to make him work,” 
“Don’t worry,” says Kahn fervently. 


For eighteen years of life, from which you 
subtract five years for infancy, Elman’s 
repertory is large. He speaks of his con- 
certos with a kind of separate personal af- 
fection for each one. There are about 
twenty in his family, ‘‘and sometimes when 
I’m tired they all get to going round and 
round,"’ (illustrating with a blind-stagger 
motion of his head) “and when they act 
like that they ’re not such good friends. 
There ’s Mendelssohn's; ah, but I love that 
one, and . Tschaikowsky’s — fsfst! — and 
Brahms’s, and the great Beethoven con- 
certo. And, by the way, I have a new one, | 
by Glazounoff, very recent; I .don’t think | 
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ymphony Hall. 


SEASON 1909-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


Alll. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE to ‘‘Rob Roy’”’ 


(First time in Boston) 


BRAHMS, 


“EA. ae 


CONCERTO in A minor for VIOLIN & VIOLONCELLO, 
Op. 102 
I. Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Vivace non troppo 


RICHARD STRAUSS, TONE POEM, ‘‘Thus spake Zarathustra,’’ (freely 


after Friedr. Nietzsche), op. 30 


Soloists: 
Mr, WILLY HESS 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER 
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“ae 
Db ati Sally. has the customary three, each 
“its separate themes, but performed 
Re ofafery pauses. I don’t know whether J 
shall play this in Boston or net. 
 “BHegh! You’d never take Glazounoff 
for a musician, say nothing of a composer. 
He looks more like an Wnglishman. So!” 
[with . his hollowed palm the _ irreverent 
‘youth ‘describes a mighty are from his chin 
to his belt, puffs out both cheeks and rolls 
his eyes]. ‘He might be an English farmer, 
very red faced.” Mischa Hlman speaks 
suspiciously like a youth whose fair illu- 
sions of a celebrity have been shattered by 
the reality. But as he continues with a 
description of the famous Russian’s agonies 
when obliged to make speeches during a 
recent siege of lionizing banquets in London 
the narrative is so graphic that our sympa- 
“thies are with the portly composer. Rach- 
mannoff, on the other 
have inspired him with complete admiration, 
a little tempered with awe. “He is very 
high and serious, is n’t he? What do I 
want to say?—noble. We were together in 
New York earlier this season, and the last 
time I saw him he was in a very jolly 
“mood.’”’ One gathered that the mood, if 
always cordial to a fellow-ountryman, was 
on some occasions more rapt. 


‘6h CtC«<iSsté‘“‘éNW ee*#di‘':Sy,C Ss pet's tired sometimes, yes. 
I’m tired tonight. And hungry. It’s this 
being up late nights. I sleep late in the 
morning, but that doesn’t always make it 
‘up. Now, like today; last night we all 
went to hear Professor Hess and Reger’s 
new quartet, and—well I stayed up very 
-late. ,Today, I didn’t get up till nearly 
noon, got ready for the concert, put on a 
new string, and went to play. Tonight l 
-have to myself and I’m going to the the- 
-atre—Ha! Ha! to see a musical show—I 
have so few evenings to myself you can’t 


blame}me for wanting to have some fun, — 


can you?” 
In the rhetorical pause he puts on a pair 
of spectacles through which 


tenian youngster of the funny papers. 
Something like this is suggested to him: 
"Oh, he runs a finger musingly over the 
‘rim of the spectacles with a placid cyni- 
'¢ism, “I don't have to wear them except 
sometimes when I practise; not when lI 
piay, or nobody would come. Spectacles in 
erneent ? Mm! They'd end my career.’ 


And so speak the dramatis personee of . 
the two or three, 6r the) 


“Mischa Elman; 
three or four of him. As soon as he is 
“neatly catalogued as a boy, he breaks out 
As an artist, and when boy anil artist are 
Lie cuiae. 9 pigeon- -holed, he wurns up in 

guise of: manhood. As he speaks, or 
Even as he plays, it is perfectly easy to 
think of him as any third youngster of the 
Com onwealth of *‘Massatschuttz’ (is he 

, it, With a Russian tongue helplessly 





he ait, ca one poveibbulnies + 


hand, appears to. the Dew arm. 


' Bliot never had a chance to know 
| Elman. 


he glowers | 
: wit th a juvenile professorial air like a Bos- | 


what becomes of your power?’ 


of stm 1s aver Taal An sy é wold 
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e prominent as fan end_ on. the foot- 
walt, gv ~The thick body, square head 
grim jaw would have been invaluable. 
Pic ure the cheer-leader, after a play, rising 
to say through his megaphone—‘‘Now, fel- 
lows, three long Andovyers and nine rah’s 
for Elman-—all together!’ Nothing easier. 
But the odd part is that just as Elman is 
preparing to fit into this frame, he is apt 
to launch forth into a discourse on che 
works of Johannes Brahms with a wh’'ff of 
inspiration in it. Yet he is 20 hothouse 
plant of music. If he dares not skate, as 
he would like to do, or ride horse-back, as 
his heart desires, for fear of a fall, wich 
might ruin him for a wrist or a finger, he 
has managed somehow to keep in exceilent 
trim. ‘‘Feel that,’ he says, stiffening his 
left arm. The ripple of sinew up to his 
supple fingers is a sheaf of little steel wires. 
‘‘And that,’’ he adds, proffering the other, 
From shoulder to wrisi the 
muscles are contracted into lumps as hard 
as rubber balls. It is not an atnlete’s arm. 
There is no exact name for what it is, for 
to watch it at work in a stiff-arm staccato 
or a long legato passage, is to realize that 
there are few like it in existence. [t seems 
to be built without bones. The owner dis- 
plays it without any evident personal priae. 
It is an accessory. 

There is a haunting regret that George 
Mischa 
He embodies certain doctrines soa 
precious to her that, had the fates spun 
and clipped to overlap their threads, the 
violinist surely would have come in for 
being memorably ‘‘done’’ in some unwritten 
eleventh volume. Ag it is, “‘He was cer- 
tainly a happy fellow at that time,” she 
writes of a near kinsman of Elman’s type, 
“with a great talent and a general resolve 
that his activity should be beneficent.” El- 
man is a devout beliéver in the gospel ot 


hard work. He says little about his daily 


practice hours. He admits that his hard 


work is a pleasure, that being one of the | 


rewards of art, but it is nevertheless hard 
end nevertheless work. Furthermore, he 
speaks withyhot conviction on one point: 
“If you don’t work hard at the big things, 
He often 
speaks like this, as if with meanings larger 
than he intended. And one thing more, 
partly illustrative, partly fundamental. He 
is, after all the intensity of his playing, 
cbviously clear-eyed and heart-whole. His 
art consumes him. It is easy to see that he 
has not only ideals, but something more 
rare and equally important; he also has il- 
lusions. The talk has turned on au- 
diences. ‘“‘That is undoubtedly true,” says 
he, “nearly all of the average concert au- 
dience are women, and why not? Certainly 
I don’t wish it otherwise.”’ His grin is imp- 
ish and hard of heart: “It’s fine to have 
all the ladies come and admire you—so long 
as you don’t admire them yourself!”’ 
lL. (kt 


SEASON 1909-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


ALiL GONCERYT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE to “Rob Roy’”’ 


(First time in Boston) 


CONCERTO in A minor for VIOLIN & VIOLONCELLO, 


. Vivace non troppo 


RICHARD STRAUSS, TONE POEM, ‘Thus spake Zarathustra,”’ (freely 


after Friedr. Nietzsche), op. 30 





Soloists: 
Mr, WILLY HESS 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER 
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STRAUSS'S “ZARATHUSTRA” AGAIN 
YESTERDAY 
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lA Remarkably Luminous and Puissant 
Performance That Kept and Co-ordinated 
the Larger Aspects of the Music, Made It 
Comprehensible and Emphasized Its 
Beauty and Its Emotional Quality— 
“Zarathustra” as a Song of Life—mM)- 
notonous Brahms and Rediscovered Bei- 
lioz 


Mr. Fiedler fulfilled his promis 

terday afternoon at the 

repeated Strauss’s 

Zarathustra,” 

after nine yea 

brought to mem 
repetition proved 
Sure of the close- 
pontaneously up- 
Ss’S music; in its 


€ blend, and in the 

beauty that the conductor 

and his men gave to the more lyric and 
melancholy episodes, like those of ‘joys 
and passions” and of the end; and in the 


exceeding and absorbing vitaPity that they . 


imparted to the paragraph “of convales- 
cence” and to the “dance song.” If the 
performance of the whole tone-poem lacked 
a little of the power that swept Mr. Fied- 
ler’s hearers into it last winter, it gained 
in clearness, continuity, beauty and tonal 
variety. In it, moreover, Mr. Fiedler again 
seemed the most discerning, revealing and 
engrossing conductor of Strauss’s »music 
that our orchestra has yet known. 
thustra”’ 


the audience, 


The tone- 

hout pause’ for thirty- 

five minutes. Little even of ultra-modern 
music is so exciting to follow, so insistent 
in its play alike upon the mind and the 
emotions. ‘The more significant then, that 
the two or three women that happened to 
leave the hall, seemed like some sudden 


listen to Brah Khe. con- .. 


and intruding jar upon the intentress of al] | 


the rest. At the end, moreover, the audi- 
ence lingered to applaud, perhaps the mu- 
Sic and certainly the conductor and his 
men. By these signs, Mr. Fiedler is the 


more bound to keep his promise of the pros- | 
pectus, and revive Strauss’s “Don Quix- | 
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The beginning of Strauss’s tone-poe m, @ 
repetition after repetition renews it, is 


sublime. There is nothing like it, thus far, ; 
in the whole course of his music, not even 


in the magnificent and overwhelming close | 


of ‘‘Wlectra.’’ The long-held and surging 
organ-point, the dark coloring of the 
depths of the instrumentation, the flaming ™ 
trumpet that cleaves them, the reitera ed 
and commanding drum beats, the long » 
‘sweeps of ogchestral darkness, the fiery 
sweeps of impinging orchestral brightness, © 
the night of it all, the majesty of it all, 
when the light finally triumphs, are un-— 
‘matchable seemingly in the whole range of 
the music of our time. Writing, or pros — 
fessing to write of Zarathustra, the super-_ 
man, Strauss for the moment becomes like. 
to him. Even the passage in “A Hero’s 


Life,” in which the Hero seems to spring 


into life clad /in every commanding ~— 
tribute, will not bear. comparison with 
this uprising of Zarathustra to the sun-— 
ight. The intellectual, the emotional, the 
pictorial, the expressive force of one sort: 
of ultra-modern music dwells in it, 
‘monumental as wel] as sublime. 
hardly a power in 
Grant ihe 
idea, of emoti n 
is no need of the 
prying specifications of the 
Perhaps they have studied 
Zarathustra” too closely; perhaps they 
have been Over-concerned with what they 
are pleased to call “the Philosophie basis’? 
and the philosophic details of Strauss’s 
tone-poem. A penny for some’ of their uns 


} dermeanings, even for this prelude. It 


vas thrilling to hear yesterday a& musi¢ 
that suffices for itself in itself, that fears 
. to fall again into their péstilent dialect, its 
Own “message,” Might it not even be 
called Life? ah 


The tone-poem proceeds with its brigky 

grim passage, labelled “of the rear world,” 
1 but sufficing for the shadows out of which 
' this Life has come and the bonds that it 

has broken. It goes on, and Mr. Fiedler 
; Made it wax yesterday into a more a 

more penetrating, melancho 

beauty, to the episodes cal] 

Passions,’’ and 


Ric 
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if 
3 
Pes | 


‘ Planatory pa 


have torn f It is 
‘hard to so believe. The irresistible sensa= 
tion was of the piercing beauty of. the m I< 
Sic as an emotional] speech, the concentra a 
€d power of it as so much thought of man, 
and of the resource that wove out of itself 
the ever-expanding tona] web. It was Life 
again consumed of its longings, 03 il-. 
_ing—since there are fierce dissonances— 
from its disgusts. Ensued, the fugued 
passage, monstrous in its technical range 
and feats; curious to hear as almost a 
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‘Fiedler’s quickening and animating hand 
‘came the passage ‘‘of the Convalescent.” 


“as -are listening with little knowledge of | 


playing at k panes with 
f intellect. that ; 
en for want of emotion. 


The title has its ridiculous as well as its 
puzzling aspect, especially for such of us _ 


“Nietzsche’s ‘“‘Zarathustra’’ and less respect 


for it. Strauss’s ‘Zarathustra suffices in 
the sunlit and glamorous beauty, the up- 
springing power of this passage of 
Life awakening again, feeling its strength, 
breaking the-trivial bonds that have held 
it on its way through the world, and now 
quivering anew with the luminous elation 
of existence. This elation glows in the 
“Song of the Dance’; a waltz melody in- 
deed, but a glorified waltz melody, and the 
more glorified by Mr. Fiedler. Earlier in 
the tone-poem Life feels the hint of pas- 


sions; here now is its joy, its gaiety, its 


gest. And then comes the_ soberer and 
deeper elation of the night, the elation ot 


high and uplifting passion, the sense of 


| 
| 


power in solitude, the image in tones of 


one of Rodin’s Titans, the thought of Life 
exultant and puissant. And yet, and yet, 
the moods have come, the moods have gone; 
Life has stalked, cringed, sickened, thought, 


| played, exulted, loved, but the mystery of 


it all only lingers, and deepens, and turns 
fner and more poignant. Who knows, who 
‘knows? There is but to wonder, to grope, 
‘to hold to the ideal that goes up and up 
in the ethereal violins, while the wood 


he final ! 
winds soften them. The edge of t 
[may be 1 cuts them., No; the mystery 


4 be insoluble. There remains to live 
awk to do. If the tone-poem ends in tonal 
‘symbol, it ends as well in thrice-refined 


beauty. 

such a “Song of Life’ did “Zarathustra 
| seem yesterday under Mr. Fiedler’s reading; 
sub-titles, in which no one knows how 

serious Strauss may be, and maundering 
‘analysts to the contrary notwithstanding. 
$o conceived, so felt, episodes that had 
‘hitherto seemed weak, or puzzling or over- 
‘labored, the mere marking of polyphonic 
‘dime, or the mere freakish and almost 
‘squeaking juxtaposition of thematic ideas, 
“became lucid and stirring parts of a dom- 
‘inating purpose that kindled now to one 
“emotion and now to another. The music 
of “Zarathustra” is cerebral enough in all 
conscience. Once more in it, Strauss is the 
‘far seeing master of his design, who makes 
“4t grow under his hand like some fine 
and monumental piece of tonal architecture 
in which every detail falls into its place. 
“Tt does have, beyond any other of Strauss’s 
‘tone-poems, its faltering, its jerky mo- 
me} Yet, with these reservations, it is 
“marvellously continuous in its evolution 
from itself, in its variations upon itself; 

‘in the noble sweep of its stride. 

' It was in such wise that Mr. Fiedler and 
3 band wrought their performance. Most 
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of ‘‘Zarathustra” are “unusually befogging, 
Try as we might, we have gone astray In 
them, and accused Strauss of weakness and 
of obscurity. Mr. Fiedler made them con- | 
tinuous, comprehensible, luminous, They. 
fell into Strauss’s whole design. They made. 
their due impression. Steadily, too, he illu- 
minated the mingled or the contrasted power 
and beauty of the music, and his men 
were at one with him. Before such an emo- 
tional reading of the tone poem, there was 


Py 
ay 


little need of sedulous questioning of the | 
capacity of music to express philosophic 


thought, to gyrate in metaphysics, to imply 
ideas apart from its own. The intrinsic 
power, the intrinsic beauty sufficed for 
themselves. Song of Lifé or no Song of 
Life, there was no abating of the passion- 
ate voice of the music. It came and it went 
in passion that was of the moods and emo- 
tions. that music can express and inten- 
sify nobly. Often the moods and the ex- 
pression were titanic. The intelleetual feat 
was more in the weaving of them into a 
sustained and self-creating web, less in re- 


_ flective play, with the dubious and obscure 


philosophizings of Nietzsche. Strauss has 
not forgotten the emotional, even the mere- 
ly songful quality of music, when the con- 


ductor can summon them from his pages. | 


It was not the abstract play of themes and 
fragments of themes, or the feats of po- 
lyphony that kindled yesterday—the curious 


may have those dry sensations from the } 
engraved pages of ‘“‘Zarathustra.’”’ it was @ 
the passion of its play. and the feats that fF 
Mr. Fiedler brought uppermost, and therein ‘ 
he was summoning the true, the lasting | 


voice of Strauss. 


owe 


it was the happy fortune of Brahms's i 
double concerto for violin, violoncello and | 
orchestra, revived once more at the Sym- } 


phony concerts, to precede this flaming red 


titanic ‘‘Zarathustra.’’ The double con- | 


certo is hardly flaming mugic; beyond in- 
deed much that Brahms has written, it Is 
redolent of the visible and smoky lamp of 
calculating reflection. Brahms, at its fin- 
est, was a truly poetic spirit. He had his 
emotions, and his music sang with them; 
put in this double concerto they were math- 
ematical emotions. The listener works oul 
problems with Brahms and with the violin 
and the violoncello and applauds the inge- 
| nuity of the calculation. All concerned re- 
lax through the little second movement, 
and turn to meditative play with a gravely 
gentle musical thought. Then in the finale 
back to problem making and solving again, 
but at a little brighter pace. Rarely has 
Brahms seemed to care so little for instru: 
mental coloring; only the long and divers!: 
' fied range of tone that he has in his solo 
instruments seems to interest him; while he 
goes on and on in his thoughtful and cet 
culating monotony. The Brahms of his 
detractors is the Brahms of the double con: 
certo, and almost as far from the gravely 


' men of Berlioz’s romantic and im 


‘musically, to its kindled fancies. It is as 


romantic as the frontispieces upon which 


ear’ Raa Mea his Ge ON ae te, Red ete ee eee . « t y A ' ve sansa , , miiceatan ain 
‘beautiful and the gravely thrilling Brahms. nh ITE pT > 


as are they. Logic is logic, and there is 


plenty of it in the piece, but logic is also- Paat BY OLIN DOWNES Yay: 22 


dry. Unity is unity, and the two instru- 
ments and the orchestra are wrought into 
the development of the melodic ideas; but 
Only the least human of us can stir to the 
leaden processes that accomplish it. Mr. 


Hess’s fine and brilliant tone gave his vio- — 
lin a curious individuality in music in 


which nothing seems individualized, and 
Mr. Schroeder, warmly received as ever, 
was rich-toned when the voice of his ’cello 


| Struggled its way through the muddy and 


monotonous orchestral vesture. He ap- 
pears so seldom in an orchestra] concert 


that he deserves better fortune with the 
' band that he long served so well. 


— re ee 


They read Scott, in prose and in 


. poetry, 
in the France of the thirties, and . 


young 


temperament found themselves thrilled by 
the reading. Some of them set to writing 
romances of their own; some of them 
painted romantic pictures: some of them 


aginative \ 


There was exceptional contrast in It Q 
programme offered by Mr. Fiedler and his 
jimen yesterday afternoon at the 13th, pub- 
lic rehearsal of the symphony orchestra 
in Symphony Hall: Overture, “Rob Roy,’’ 
Berlioz (first time here); concerto in A 
minor for violin and violoncello, with or- 
chestra, Johannes Brahms; tone poem, 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” Richard 
Strauss. Willy Hess and -Alwin Schroe- 
der were the soloists. 3 Si 
Berlioz’ early overture has much inter- 
est, though it is not one of that com- 
poser’s important works, and though Ber- 
lioz himself knew enough to take what 
was worth while from it, and preserve 


> the same in the ‘“‘Harold’’ symphony. 


There is the prodigious surety of the or- 
chestration and more than one stroke of 
telling originality in the building of a 
structure which is often askew, but never 
charaeterless. The work, moreover, com- 
municates the exhilaration of a young 
man writing down such ideas-as are his 
for all he is worth, and this enthusiasm 


had perforce to be content with romantic [. PAFTION 118 OWN SE eae 


Overtures. Of these is Berlioz’s Overture 
to ‘‘Waverley,’’ which has long fallen out of 
any working repertory, and of these is his 
overture to ‘‘Rob Roy,’’ which, being newly 
published nine years ago, his been since un- 
dergoing intermittent resurrection. 
Mr. Fiedler’s turn to rediscover it yester- 
day, and to play it, as it seemed, in very 
discerning vein. Berlioz’s Highlanders 


| Were vague and romantic visions of the 
| printed page that came nearest to it, tangi- 
| bility in ‘“wood-cut” frontispieces. There 


they oftenest strode over their native nulls, 
and Berlioz’s music strides accordingly; 
they took ghort, quick steps and he 
rhythms his music thereby. He has his 


These Scots, as he discerned them 
in the Waverley Novels, seemed a melan- 
choly and sentimental folk, and the vein 
of his contrasting passage is ready to flow. 
No doubt, too, they had their grave pas- 
Sions that ran deep, and again the vein 
of the larghetto is ready for tapping. Ber- 


lioz strenuous, Berlioz melancholy ana ‘ 


Berlioz passionate succeed each other | 
through the overture. It is the exuberant 
music of a fired youthful imagiration, try- 
ing to give a local habitation and a nams, 


his eyes dwelt; but not much more Scot- 
tish, Save in the first melody of the Eng- 
lish horn. If that is not born of a melan- 
choly and wistful, lingering Highland folk- 4 


| tune, then Berlioz has imagined one. 


--_ —~« 


EE 


What to say of the Brahms concerto? 
The thought is elevated. The instru- 


. ments are handled adroitly from a sym-' 


phonic standpoint, and probably quite | 
clumsily for the executants. The orches- 
tration is tranquil and well balanced—— 


It was some would say, thick and opaque. There 


‘is high purpose in this music, and now 
|and then, when clouds of confusing notes 


serenity and the calm exultation of na- 
ture—emotions which few have equalled 
‘Brahms in translating. The musical ma- 
terial is handled with an amount of sheer 
earnestness that should indee@ be 
acxnowledged—the earnestness, some 
would claim, of a short-sighted inilivid- 


jeer away for a moment, one senses the 


XIntricacy after intricacy. unravéls it- 
self to say, ‘Now do you understand?” 
| Perhaps, but after having burrowed like 
-@ mole among themes and counter 


' motion of the skirling pipes of which he | U2! with a lexicon. 
has read; it may be rather vague, but it 


| serves for instructive bits of instrumental 
| color. 


( themes, how many of us remember what. 
1the composer was talking about five 


minutes ago? Such gravity! One bows: 
the head before the introduction of the 
last movement of the C minor symphony, 
for instance, but are not too many of 
these passages like some unusually por- 
tentous-appearing gentleman, heavily 
laden, who sits down heavily after the 
meal, and begins, “I think—I think’’—a 


“momentary relapse—a_ start—‘I think 


that”—then a platitude, and then ob- 
livion? x x Oni 

The performance was excellent, Mr 
Hess played the more brilliant instru- 
ment, yet he and Mr. Schroeder should 
be praised highly for the unity, the suré=, 
ness and insight of their performance, 
and the orchestral part was well played. 
The performanee of Strauss’ epoch=- 
making work was inspiring in the ex- 
treme, and the most emphatic protest 
against mediocre music-making. The 
verdict of posterity cannot. be. 
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delivered — ‘does a@ 7 

paper concern itself — ith  pos- 
terity. All that can be..said is that 
Strauss today seems above*and beyond 
any other contemporaneous writer of 
symphonic music. No one else possesses 
his inspired technic, no one is so superbly | 
artistic in entirely subordinating that) 


* 
S] 


imaginative sweep? To listen to this mu- 
sic is to behold a panorama of the uni- 
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| 
technic to expression. Who equals him In | 


verse. It should be added that there 


could hardly have been a more impressive |}! 
reading of the monumental tone-poem, 


BERLIO”’ “ROB 
ROY” 1S GIVEN 


| 
| 
| 
Y tobe. 
| 


ra AL. 2 “2. fata 
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First Time in Hub at 
Symphony Rehearsal. 


+ ae 


‘Rare Treatment of Scottish 
Themes by the Composer. 


~ 


Teaching of Zarathustra in 
- Musicianly Setting. 


The program of the 138th public re- 
hearsal of the orchestra yesterday aft- 
ernoon included the overture to ‘‘Rob 
Boy,” by Berlioz (irst time in Boston); 
the concerto in A minor for violin and 
violoncello, with orchestra, by Brahms, 
with Willy Hess and Alwin Schroeder 
for the soloists; the tone poem, “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra,’ by Richard 
Strauss, freely rendered after the book 


by ‘Friedrich Nietzsche, ‘““Thus Spake | 


‘Zarathustra, a Book for All and None.”’ 
~ Berléiz, having ‘won the Paris con- 
sefvatory ‘“‘Prix de Rome’”’ by his can- 
tata, ‘“‘The Death of Sardanapalus,”’ 
traveled and sojourned in Italy. At Nice 
he outlined this overture... After a per- 


| 


formance at the conservatory April 14, | 
1888, he burned the score and parts. | 


Had he heard his work played for the 
first time as it was yesterday he would 
have had less cause for his action. 


The Morose Berlioz Touch. 

' he overture is fiery, impassioned, re- 
ellious, repining and morose by turns. 
‘Berlioz, when normal, was of like tem- 


g 


ao 


dress, but the aut graphical éar- 
marks are not beyond recognition, _ 
e uses a repeated martial figure as 
rugged -and grim as. the onset. of 
doughty Scottish clans. They fight 
with fitful, feverish zeal, but come to no 
sure sign of victory or defeat. There 
are many abrupt transitions. There is 
frequent reedy, bagpipe flavor. There 
are melodies for the english horn un- 
nistakably Scotch in color, they were 
strangely quaint and at times morbid. 
The work sounds incoherent, but it 


has an individuality, a voice and a cer- | 


tain puissance, which only an erratic 


and brilliant genius could have given | 


these qualities Mr Fiedler’s 
accountable in a balancing 


of choirs which gave the essential | 


voices their just value. 


Brahms Gives Two Solo Parts. 


The Brahms concerto, uncommon in | 
the use of two solo parts, reveals again | 
what frank and ingenuous comradeship | 
its composer can write into a dialogue | 
for twin solo voices and an assenting, | 
emphasizing and commenting orchestra. | 


Themes of lucid and appealing beauty 


are proposed by one of the three and | 


recur in some new guise of tone color 
or melodic structure. 

Technically, this is adept and musi- 
cianly development of thematic material. 
Simply, it is the sign of charm and true 


leasureableness in music which has | 
both emotional and intellectual worth. | 
It had both yesterday. Mr Hess and | 


Mr Schroeder—the latter an eagerly 
welcomed figure at these concerts. Both 


layed with delightfully pure and sono- | 
te tone and with admirable under- | 
standing for the continuity of the) 
quick and intimate musical conversa- | 


tion which they carried on together. 


The orchestral part was no less en- ' 
joyable. The andante had rare charm | 
of melodic beauty, good proportion and | 


true euphony. 


Mr Fiedler played the ‘“Tinus spake | 


Zarathustra’ at the concerts of Feb 6 
and 6 last season. A hearing of this 
monumental work once each year could 
be none too often. Friedrich Nietzsche, 
philosopher, savant, mystic, genius, in 
his wellnigh incomprehensively imagi- 
native book which inspired’ Strauss (to 
achieve this tone poem, peers through 
9, suecession of vast perspectives or 
man’s soul. He makes thie tragedy of 
human isolation a tremendous and ap- 
palling thing. Zarathustra, his hei, 
wearied of the long solitude of moun- 
tains, returns to mankind and would 
teach them life, and in so doing would 
' find himself. aN 

Strauss, in his not too literal setting 
of this idea, begins this psychic quest uv} 
a man for himself with an introduction 
‘involving orchestra and organ of sut h 
solemnity and grandeur as to seem the 
slow rising of the curtain on the drama 
of eternity. ' a 

Episodes follow of yearning, of the 
creature joys of passion and dance, of 
the visions of past dead, of science and 
achievement, of the exultant night sons, 
of the twelve strokes of the final bell. 


| in his recollections. Is it not probable | 
that he destroyed “Rob Roy” because 


r trumpet | t@told in “Ttaly” symphony? 
te rainable chief solo in the former for the Ei 
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and the 


‘site in the nicety of minute beauty. 


plangent and towering in bigness ~ 4 Apa motive that in the symphony re- | 


awe. minds one of Offenbach’s “Voici le 


Sabre” in ‘La Grande Duchesse.,’’ 


ies It is easy in 1910 to smile at this 
Rob Roy” overture, yet in several 
” respects it was an uncommon work 


in the early thirties. First of all, it 


} f shows the instinct of Berlioz for or- 
1} i chestration, his fine ear for contrast- 
Ld q _ing timbres, his clearness, his sense 


i i bi or proportion. It is true that he here 
‘ fy er } | ‘ . d 
vert fu. 22,'9ig | uses frequently the least advanta- | 


“Roh Roy,” Written 80 Years! geous tones of the English horn, but! 


he evidently wished their effect. 


Ago, Performed for First Time- _ P'4 he intend to give a tonal sum- 


, } _ mary of Scott’s novel, or merely to! 
In Boston at the 13th Public. write an overture of Scottish chibi 


ter, as revealed hb OWT 
gil ) y the “Wizard of’ 
Rehearsal. the North’? There is the introdue-| 


Sree Se Ay bt es of Mea wha hae wi’ Wallace | 

T , sled”; there is the suggesti 
BRAH MS DOUBLE CONCERTO , reel or Highland fling; there on oar 
BY HESS AND SCHROEDER of a chivalric nature, and the ms 


lish horn solo with harp accompani- 
"VEU BERSEE ARbNG ef "SO ce ment may be reasonably taken to ex- 
By PHILIP HALE. \ <i end tres a The theme that some! 
Pay ‘ acer , one has namec 
The 13th Public Rehearsal of the] tive has little character, aan Maal 
Boston Symphony orchestra Mr.j inventing it may not have had Rob! 
Iiedler, conductor, took place ves- ! Roy in his mind. | 
oe afternoon in Symphony Hall a are s urine ed paisha ey 
Messrs. SS ¢£ vy Rena fl ae rte Fy, ature OL c 
Solo Protests sa Tate one ren jhad a proaneas heveie dn pissed 
gram was ke rotten} ist. The pro-| And if the theory of Boschot is sound | 
Overture to “Rob Roy” Perliog that Berlioz wrote the overture, 
Concerto for bay Sale fe an | f' ass a ePrliog hearing that a play, “MacGregor ”» 
“Thus Spake Zarat] ae es i} was to be prod | 
D4 Zarathustra”. . produced at a theatre in| 
Faris—this overture has little in com- | 
} mon with the scenario of the play. 
een Ses ae hi ge several reasons the theory of 
years the “Rob Roy” overture was anager canes. 
Supposed t . ae ee a Cae . ec | a ALIS e oreign , 
Hdcliesd ic hee Berlioz ~ the concert in his stu ot Awierloua 
ha da oe ied ‘aoe Sirtate'y the work life, manners and morals, and see- 
avis, ana: eas la Dgt ep canine im ing and hearing Messrs. Hess and 
a copy of the sc i a Pat aero Was | Schroeder playing the double con- 
the: Paris hse ts ie ne libra ry Of “certo by Brahms, might have entered 
We. Hae: ae fa ory. The score jn his notebook last night: “This af- 
Chicago iota inuadiias ¢ nbc, and ‘ternoon I iil Sea excellent mu- 
hnnna’ Ge spanetieg ae Nera Boston, sicians, accomplished virtuosos, un- 
that year, _ ot SN OV OME, OF justifiably condemned to hard labor 
in the sight of a large audience. The 
fortitude of these musicians, their 
Aresolute behavior, their courage and 
patience in the accomplishment of 
a Stubborn and disagreeable task, ex- 
cited my admiration, and we all ap- 
plauded vigorously to support them 
in their hour of trial and to reward 
~them when they were released fron): 


srahms 
mt ..otrauss 

: he Overture to “Rob Roy” is near- 
ly 80 years Old, and it waX not plaved 
here until yesterday UY 


Berlioz told the world that he de- 
Sstroyed his seore because it was dif- 
fuse and long, and the audience did 
not like it; but the memoirs of Ber- 
lioz, encertaining as they are, are not 
always statements of fact. The com- 
poser was a superb romanticist even 


} : bondage.” | 
16 used some of the material for his i Mr. aes: and the orchestra gave 


yale a a hers became the chief theme t___ 
mete. | the viola in the latter, and in th 
It was @ superb performance, exqui- Overture there was an anticipation % 
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jive perform- 


Strauss’ colossal 


y 


‘ance of 


Schwob in his bitter 


‘could do all 
ld make the statement with a straight 


at & 


ofe, Not even Strauss, | 


all this, and did Strauss. 


If he had given the title 


Journalism” put among the ‘100 Best | in the music, each hearer according to 


Books” of the journalist a con- 
densed “‘Nietzsche for society people.”’ 


his light. | 


Nine out of ten will listen to. 


Strauss, or Mr. Fiedler, might arrange| this symphonic poem as though it. 


a pleasing potpourri, “Gems from 


were absolute music, music without a. 


‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’”’ for after-| program. “Thus Spake Zarathustra” | 


noon performances. 


This potpourri| contains some wonderful pages, but as 


should include the overpowering in-;a whole; as a work of purely musical | 
troduction, the dance song (in simplerjart, it falls below “Don Juan.” ‘Till 
form), the trumpet leap that at times | Eulenspiegel” and “Death and Trans- 


in its elaboration reminds one of the | figuration.’’ 
“Where did you’) might 


once popular tune, 


But Strauss’ partisans 
answer that with ‘“Zarathus- 


pet that hat?” the episode with the tra’’ the composer invented a new art. 


bell and the mystical conclusion. | 

It is too late to inquire whether | 
Strauss should have tried “‘to convey | 
by means of music an idea of 
velopment of the human race 
origin, through the various phases of 
its development, religious and scien- 
tific, up to WNietzsche’s idea of the 


Boston Hears “R 
For First Time 


aN ic im 


fy » / , 
ila « be oe 4h 1 ¢ 


I De enteeyver-yeat-old overture by 

Hector Berlioz, called ‘‘Rob Roy,” had 
its first performance in Boston at yester- 
day’s Symphony matinee. It proved to 
have a deep Caledonian complexion. 
Berlioz himself has referred to the 
overture as being “long and diffuse” | 
‘and it might well have been allowed to 
‘rest in peace. The applause for it yes- 
terday was indeed perfunctory. 

The solo number was .rremarkable for 
its duet form—the concerto in. A minor, 
by Brahms, for. violin and ‘cello, with 
Professor Willy Hess, the concert mas- 
ter of the orchestra, and Alwin Schroe- 
der, the former leader of the 5 eters de 
‘cello wing, as soloists. Mr. chroeder 
was also one of the soloists when the 
concerto. was. performed here before, in 
1898, in 1897 and again in 192. It is ~a 
thoroughly delightful work and it had 


iM occasion a worthy performance. 
The playing of the soloists was praise- 
7 


lone for its technical but 
ic quality. The or- 

as excellent and the 

that 


asantry com- 
wed—the perform- 
“Thus 


The program of the concert next 


week will be as follows: 


the de- 133: 
from its Sibelius, 


ob Roy” Overture 


| 


Kugue for strings, 
franck, Symphony in D minor: 
“Night Ride and Sunrise” | 

Wagner, Prelude andi 
from “Tristan and 


Beethoven, op. 


time): 
Death” 


(first 
**Liove 
Isolde.”’ 


——— a ee | +e ee re - ee 


said to prefer the other appellation. 
would have the music speak for itself, 
independently of a program. For the 
most part it does speak for itself, so 
that the title of the piece might well! 
be, not “Thus Spake Nietzsche,” as has | 
been suggested, but rather ‘“‘Thus Spake 
Strauss. No doubt the composer was 
under the spell of the extraordinary 
philosopher who _ began i A praising 
Wagner and ended by roasting him on 
both sides. The poem was played here) 
last year and Mr. Fiedler’s success as | 
a Strauss conductor fully justified this: 
comparatively quick repetition. The | 
performance yesterday was very im- 
pressive. 

There will be no soloist next week. | 
Beethoven's “Grand Fugue: for String! 
Orchestra” will be performed by the' 
orchestra for the first time. A sym- 
phonic poem -by Sibelius, ‘‘Night-Ride 
and Sunrise,’ will be another novelty. | 
The symphony will be Franck’s in D | 
minor. The prelude and “Love Death” | 
from “Tristan und Isolde’”’ will ag 
lete the program. 
Phe repant that Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
the distinguished Russian composer an 
conductor, is to succeed Mr. Fiedler at 
the end of the present season, was au-~ 
thoritatively denied yesterday. 


ERLIOZ was represen fec 
gram of the thirteenth Sympony 
concert. Berlioz, whose musie Mr. Fied- 
ler likes for its imperishable originality, 


whose musie Mr. Fiedler never fails to. 


interpret with humorous:regard for all 
its Gallic piquancy, With keen apprecia- 


tion of its Gallic neatness of structure. |’ 


The piece representing Berlioz was the 
“Rob Roy” overture, new to the Boston 
concerts, 

Piquant orchestration, neat structure 
and a unique spirit of expression are 
the traits of this musie that have made 
it worth recovering from oblivion and 
putting into the modern orchestral reper- 
tory; doubtful is it if the little work 
much value for any comment it 
contains on Scott’s novel. For some 
reason or other the musie of Berlioz al- 
Ways sounds modern; 
overture, but for its svstem of harmony 
three generations old. might have been 
composed in Paris last year. After the 
overture is well started, there begins a 
melody for English horn with harp ac- 
cOmpaniinent 


is of 


the second subject, as the 
program book technically explains mat- 
ters. Now this passage with its quaint 
ormality sounds far from modern to ears? 
‘rained in the musie of Debussy; vet 
brings about a hush in the orchestra, 


A’ spirit of genial, thinking repose, which Il 


a Debussy might wish to attain and 


might not, even if: he broke every old— 


Structural rule and ransacked the whole 
realm of harmony. 


7 


Brahms had second place on the thir- , 
teenth program, Brahms, whose music 4 
Mr. Fiedler can nearly always make in- } 
leresting, whether -it has an inner, com- 
pellixe spirit of its own to make it ap- 
peal to listeners or not. Mr. Fiedler did x 
not have everything to do witn the sue- 4 
cess of the Brahms number, the double 
Concerto in A minor for violin and vio- 
loncello, with orchestra, op. 102; the bur- 
den of making the piece acceptable he | 
divided with the two soloists, Willy Hess 
anc Alwin Schroeder. Applause Was no 
test of the favor the concerto found with § 
the audience; for if they applauded as | 
vigorously as they would like to have 
done, they might have led Mr. Fiedler to 
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ms ag ay 
heir b 
this music, that-his problem to keep two 
solo instruments of like tone color dis- 
‘tinctly sounding ‘against a background 
of orchestral tone was happily solved at 
every point, that no two more discreet 
solo players could be asked for in guch 
..& piece than Messrs: Hess and Schroeder. 
jut further than that they did not care 
to go in the matter. It is good for the 
technical development of composers that 
_ they write a certain amount’ of mathe- 
matical music in the course of their 
lives, good for communities that pride 
themselves on their symphony orchestras 
that they submit now and then to the 
" discipline of listening to it. 


me @ 


oe 
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Two stalwart modern musicians have 
felt impelled to set the philosophy of 
Nietzsche to music, Richard Strauss and 
Frederick Delius. Reason enough why 
should, because it is a marching, 
singing, dancing philosophy that lends | 


—itself to musical rhythm, and it is a 


traveling, experiencing scenic kind of 
philosophy that lends itself to musical 
Mr. Fiedler a year ago | 
played the “Zarathustra” tone poem, op. 
30, of Strauss, and he played it again 
Saturday evening. This year’s’ perform- 


saoence was less tempestuous than last 
10 year’s, 


less brilliant in a way, but 
smoother. The sensational episode of 
tolling a deep-toned bell was omitted, 
to the confusion, perhaps, of some who 
like to keep their place in the program, 
but not much to the hurt of the musie 
as a whole. Some of the Strauss peeu- 
liarities of expression came out clearer 
than last year, such as the sudden jar- 
ring of the discordant muted brass tone 
in the midst of a calm passage in the 


strict Mozartean style. There was an evi- 


dent purpose on the part of Mr. Fiedler 
to give the music a restrained reading, 


and not to throw the individuality of 


; Strauss into too bold interpretative re- 
_hef. | 


Mr. Fiedler will not have put himself 


/on*record as a complete interpreter of 
| philosophical music until he has 


per- | 


formed the “Zarathustra”. tone poem of. 
parr es a composer who is not content 
‘with giving into the hands of his audi- 


; 4 ‘ e ‘ ‘ ° 
think they wanted to hear double con- fq.) o8ram of excerpts from the book 


certos played 


often. . Unquestionably 
their feeling 


was that the powers of | 


of Nietzsche, but provides a chorus and 
soloists to sing the words to which he 
wishes to give musical Allumipstion. 
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Drctan Capmmhbanan Op. | 8° exalting, no emollient, so efficacious as 
Bos nt S ymphony | Or- the Boston Symphony Orchestra. But may 


bh at 
+ 
r 
: 


The” 
fe" + ap f ) A o oe we not be educated, since it must needs be execution of the orchestra. | : us bra a} 
ia Se Mane CHEST A, int so, in a larger knowledge of things that | Mr. Max Fiedler made a -bad impression | ea Wee TN es ee 
ie Git, | | be, but which we know not of, rather than on those who.Jove ‘the: Best Jutisic by. the y The audience at” the Symphony Concert. 
Education by means of reiteration seems | . higher knowledge of the things which ba | _ | on Saturday night received Franck’s sym- 
to be, the’ order of the day with the con- | 21.4 be, put which we can spell backward? progranime he arranged for the season’S|/ phony yet more warmly than did the lis-. 
ductors of orchestra concerts in New York. | 4: ying Providence interfered yesterd “s first. Carnegie Mall concert of the Boston| teners of Friday afternoon. Twice and 
‘Mr. Mahler performs a symphony at a | to save us from hearing a fourth perform. Symphony Orchestra. Surely, it would have| thrice it recalled Mr. Fiedler and finally. 
‘Philharmonic concert in: regular course, re- | 24.6 this season of Beethoven’s violin been enough to have one show piece, like ne Raion fe ee ne a 
cr oe eroricms eoutHe, repeats 2 | concerto—not that the music is not worth Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel.”” There was i eutial partindone teeey Gist ae ee 
setae Me cant eed i the many times four Near rige every month. “Symphonic Prologue to a Tragedy.” It | eagerness for the fullest expression, Mr, 
Beethoven course. Perhaps Mr. Walter Bay it Wem S Question whether pick hh would be an affront’ to Mr. Fiedler’s taste | Fiedler a little overdrove the music. Again, 
‘Derirdach has already played:the symphony | *2%¢" *h© manner ae Dysteg sgh mapekhcetegad ett and judgment to suppose that he selectead| °% the wind choir of the orchestra played 
i dichiet . 4 sentimentalized the Tschaikowsky con- this piece harass He conmidesek te gartions as though it were summoning the very 
mem Poncers of .the Symphony Society ; certo on Thursday and suffocated it with ce ae | voices that Franck heard in imagination, 
not, he promptly does so. Then comes Mr. his affected mannerisms, his reading of larly meritorious. .Let us be charitable and |’ Time and again for the peculiar softness 
Fiedler, with his delightful men from Bos- | 11. manly Beethoven work would have en- further assume that he did not~choose it} and the peculiar luminosity of his instru- 
ton; and because New Yorkers so keenly dured comparison with the performances | because it would serve to show New Yorkers > Mertal coloring, he seemed to depend upon 


appreciate his ministrations we hear it which it received at the hands of Mr. once more what an admirablv drilled band | the wood wind instruments and oftenest 
7 upon the clarinets, and at every turn, Mr. 


again. Of course, it is not to be thought o aeit  hilaiade Seas eke a | : a pays 
PL . Aeiiab hae the. condneters are Krelsler n h ' well. . Meg) the Boston Symphony Orchestra is. Let vines Grisez and his companions seemed as one 
| lucky dispensation which substituted Dvo~ @ iso it for granted that he produced it | 
inviting comparison of their readings .and | ede ee enka Mo A Callen ae the lent mos Ma) with the composer, Moreover, the sym- 
‘the. skill. of their perforrfers. No. They | May Fang ani. | simply because it is a novelty. But why. phony itself brought one satisfaction rare 
7 y bey. nett Mane ment, for odious comparison was thus | in the hearing of Franck’s music outside 
pi adey patroduc ns... New. tork to Heetnove avoided. The Dvorak composition was ic CMe : i the best of his piano pieces, the quartette 
*Broica,’” ~which New York has known played here in the long ago by Maud unless it is interesting? No one, surely, 'and the quintette for strings and tke! oie 
since 1843, or his C cgay hmmm: a 1g been Powell (twice), Henri .Marteau ¢also J could be so devoid of all judgment as t9_| jin sonata. In much of ig Ee music; 
ve bs pe gy ga na re 4 ge Nese nat twice) and Ondricek, but it was out of the claim any merit for that “Prologue” except | are moments when imagination and execu- 
ise eg chp ah © ee aa Saati . oe adh minds of all but reminiscent graybeards, @ that of clever contrapuntal writing and | tion flag, when the particular passage falls | 
art invites does not depend on a comp | and ‘was therefore as good as new. It @ fairly coo orchestral coloring. M eauy»| Short of its end and declines into some- 
f th d tures of conductors | y § g. Max Rege) | 
ae eons POS Beeturer OF © vy | Was, indeed, better than'new, as recalling M inyrosses some persons by talking as it | ‘2!m& very like commonplace. The sym- 
them in the, way of giving significance to] |). storm and stress of the Richard @ ‘© 78% Something important to say; but | pieces, and unlike his choral music, has no | 
texts by changes of accents; nor by the | 1 oo cses Max Rigers, Debussys and | What he does say is as entertaining as con- | relaxed and barren moments. It sustains 
individual or combined skill of their play- /} their small fry imitators and pursued his | versation about the weather when no othe, | itself to the end. As a whole Franck’s 


ers; and, even.if the most familiar works . ; . topic ' Te . Orchestral music is scanty, but, as it hap- 
’ ; . , , ’ wers of mel- | opic suggests itself. Only by such a com- , : 
way over: meadows: where Bowers | 4 pens, one piece seemingly might be added 


| i a on i ' to greet him and lifted their heads in giad- | emptiness of Reger’s music. Mert 
be pampered a little bit along the line of aie @chtatans- after. he had | ae concerts anywhere. Early in the eighties, 
change and novelty. RSPR LOUE OF) Hie. FOOCSCEDA 8 Oe Gvaret | A celightful relief was the singing by | Franck wrote an opera, ‘‘Hulda,” after a 
ais Stow iMedler. of the Boston Orches- passed. Not a bloom of art ¢ Apes Mr. Gilibert of the amusing air of the Dru:n | tale of Bjérnson, that had a very short 
tra.is- generally merciless. So were his | CTUSH. It was a pleasure to hear his con’ 7 arig. trom “The Cadi” by Thomas. Mv. | existence on the stage. It contains, hows 
eraitéchnaors atone him. For years: the certo again, and doubly a pleasure to | Fiedler redeemed hi if b ever, some very beautiful and characteristic 
| : that the performer did not disfigure it | uP imse y allowing such ballet music. Is there a reason why it 
programmes of the monthly New York con- with such whinings and. whimperings as én amusing trifle, and later on two others - | should not be lifted from its place in the 
_certs have been made solely from the pies he injected into Tschaikowsky’s work. J “Fer from His Wife” from Massenet’s “Gri- | opera and played as a concert piece? 
| ; and Weber's “Buryanthe” overture ended § Charles Bordes—to be intvednum\in « “as night on its annual journey to the Middle 


tude 42 degrees 21 minutes and 27 seconds Bieta? tapi . oe ant. thourh® this year fous cen, sa i 
it. Everything was brilliant and con rious concert. Every. menu ought to have Soutoues will befall fe cities in the State of 


north, longitude 71 degrees 3 minutes and Sinai “arent u.3, K. ‘ac , 
30 seconds west). At intervals a timid note, | VINCINS'Y Playec. gts Sherbet and olives; Hans von Biilow | New York. The orchestra plays in But- 

not of protest (no, not of protest!), but Ww B Boston Symphony Orchestra. advised this long ago (he recommended | falo tonight; in Detroit tomorrow; in Cleve-~ 
of supplication, has been sounded from | Lye ata: Mae Date rusiciaps,” ‘Ne Strauss waltzes for.the purpose), and the | Jand on Wednesday; in Erie, Pa., on Thurs- 
the village of Manhattan, but in vain. And , 9 Oe oa ne al sd to | “PPlause bestowed on M. Gilibert last niwni day; in Rochester on Friday; in Syracuse . 
we have fallen back, humbled and abashed, eminent German author, Dr. Riehl: = ,.. {| Showed that the ij . plage SAC! on Saturday; and in Troy next Monday, | 
‘mud Vatened to the voice of. admonition: | 88¥: Why did he ‘hate musicians? Be- {fq phil a ; * audience relished the | phe chief and often-repeated items in the 
“Hear now this, thou that art given to | cause most of them do not love music, but oa. ys ie of this applause, to be sure. Progrecsme ihe Rimsky-Korsakoft's suite, — 
pleasures, that dweHest carelessly, that | only love themselves. Their one thought 1s ial ae Peres ity DEcHube of the bright and | inane: ei sects ee , phen st h 
Sayest in thine heart, I am, and none else : to show off their own accomplishments and | moe se Paiute in. Which the _ populer | sak she olaci from Wainer layed Keren, 
beside me.” And we have heard on Thurs- | Qjayerness: they choose pieces which help sig baritone sang these numbers. - | Friday and Saturday last. In Buffalo, Mr. 
day night the fourth performance in two | ip.m to do this. regardless of their intrin- | Pa one masterwork on the pro- | Rachmaninoff—and for his final appearance 
ee rc eee For ic its. Orchestral conductors are 2°] was well oe S_ second symphony. it jn America-will play his second plano con- 
‘terday the fifth in a little over a year of mete 2h an devs wore. They #\ed. The a Ab so tumultuously applaud- certo with the orchestra; while in Drie, 
‘Blgar’s Symphony in A flat. All this is better than the singers and players. © | works a ei Symphony is one of those pochester, Syracuse and Troy, Mme. Sama- 
beautiful mifsic—noble music—and to hear give their audiences a surfeit of pen” ed—even thiek. ahi ae always has pleas- | por will be the pianist. Elsewhere the orn. 
ite often is to be uplifted and refined in Richard Strauss, Max Reger, and othe- Ona) | work by this composer oot tis. Leb andl chestra will be unassisted. okt 

chestral tone-jugglers, not because thei’ | and who echo the question once boldly pu: 
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Procramme. 
SYMPHONY in D minor 


I. Lento: Allegro non troppo 


II. Allegretto 


‘““WALDWEBEN,”’ “Life and Stir of the Forest,” 


from ‘“‘Siegfried,’’ Act IT. 


PRELUDE and “LOVE DEATH”? from “Tristan 


and Isolde’’ 
OVERTURE to “The Flying Dutchman”’ 


XIY. GONGERY. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, AT 8, P.M. 
OVERTURE to “‘Genoveva.”’ op. 81 


III. Allegro non troppo 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


SCHUMANN, 
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hAR. FIEDLER’S fourteenth program 
4Vi was changed a few days before the 
concert; and, while the most important 
number, Cesar Franck’s symphony in 
-D minor, was retained, the general spirit: 
‘of Saturday evening’s performance and 
without question different from what it’ 
‘would have been if in the first half 
of the program the Franck symphony 
‘had been associated with Beethoven's 
‘fugue for string orchestra instead of with 
Schumann’s “Genoveva”’ overture, and if 
in the second half of the program Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan and Isolde” music had 
been associated with the new symphonic 
poem of Sibelius, “Night Ride and Sun- 
rise,” instead of with two other Wagner 
numbers. 

Evidently Mr. Fiedler aimed originally 
at a varied program, aimed in the first 
place to put Franck’s somber pondering 
in’ contrast with Beethoven’s energetic 
thinking, and aimed in the second place 
to put the Sibelius symphonic style of 
composition in contrast with the Wagner 
dramatic style. The change of plan, ac- 
eounted for in part by the failure of the 
publisher to provide Mr. Fiedler’s men 
with the Beethoven music in season for 
rehearsal, made likeness instead of un- 
likeness of style and of mood the rule 
in each of the two program divisions. 

The Schumann of the “Genoveva” over- 
ture was the romantic and introspective 


Schumann of the piano pieces, controlling | 
the orchestral medium of expression | 
better, if Mr. Fiedler’s matter-of-fact ' 
reading of the work is fair. to judge by, | 


‘than. he controls it in his symphonies, 


‘Franck, too, was introspective in. his | 


D minor symphony, and Mr. Fiedler made 
it his chief task of the evening to put 
his audience on terms of intimate under- 


tulas; he stiéceeded n'making them | 
are not rationally | 
capable of doing. But the victory was 
not all with the composer. He wrote his_ 
symphony, but after all it is a work of 
a single mood and not one of a variety. 
of related moods, as a symphony ought 
to be; and it turns out in the end to be : 
in spirit a symphonic poem, even if it) 
is outwardly a symphony. : 
The audience gave Mr. Fiedler their’ 
warmest appreciation of his conducting | 
the Cesar Franck work; they recalled | 
him after he left the platform and they 
were not satisfied until he called on his | 
men to stand and join in acknowledging | 


the applause. 

The interest of the Wagner music was | 
in the “Siegfried” forest music and in| 
the overture to “The Flying Dutchman.” | 
The “Tristan” music had not’ the charm 
that Mr. Fiedler gave it last year. It is| 
not necessary to compare Mr. Toscaninis 
conducting of the prelude at the per- 
formance of the opera in Boston a few 
weeks ago with Mr. Fiedler’s perform. 
‘ance of it at this concert, any further 
‘than to say that Mr. Toscanini’s cre-| 
scendo. was something to remember for | 
a lifetime and that Mr, Fiedler’s cre- 
'scendo was hardly discoverable. 

The program of the concert was as 


veva,” op. 81; Franck, Symphony in 
Dnunor; Wagner, Prelude and Love- 
D minor; Wagner, Prelude and Love-| 


9 | 


and stir of the forest, from “Siegfried, 
act 2; overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” 


| 
| 
| 
follows: Schumann, overture to atau: | 
| 
| 


| 
i 


standing with this work and to disclose | 


‘to them the composer’s inmost purposes. 
'The symphony is not one of unfolding 
ideas, because the strict formulas of 
‘structure to which the composer confined 
himself did not permit him to declare 
his thoughts’ with complete freedom. If 


he had chosen to write a symphonic) 


poem instead of an old-fashioned sym- 


phony, his work would have been more— 


illuminatingly expressive of himself; for 


he is constantly struggling to say what. 


the symphonic formulas will not allow 
him to say. And yet Franck by sheer 
‘titanie strength won his battle with the 


| 


1 WORK OF NOBILITY 


ig 2.4, 10 
REMARKABLE READING 


BY CONDUCT@R FIEDLER 


Three Great Wagner Numbers 


Given, the Last ‘‘The Flying 


Dutchman’’ Overture. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Schumann. ‘‘Genoveva’’ overture. 
Franck. Symphony in D minor. 


| 


Wagner. Vorspiel and Liebestod, from ‘‘Tristan | 


and Isolde.’’ 
Waener. ‘‘Waldesweben”’ from ‘‘Siegfried.’’ 
Wagner. ‘‘Flying Dutchman’’ overture. 

It was a change from what had been an- 
nounced. Owing to the non-arrival of the 


f ' 4 oo 
movements, and these not of unreasonable 


length. Therefore there is no strain upon 


the patience of the auditor as in the long, 
long symphonies of Elgar, or of Paderew- 
ski—the latter also of but three move- 
ments, but of linked sourness tremendous- 
ly long drawn out. Franck must have 
thought of Tony Weller’s advice about 
Sam’s love-letter—‘‘It’s make her vish there 
vos more’’—when he wrote a three-movye- 
ment symphony. 

Although nominally minor, the Finale is 
almost triumphantly major, a great part 
of the time. There is no pining or whin- 
ing in this work, and no incomprehensivle 
discords either. The Finale has its vic- 
torious Chorale and a return of a five- 
noted figure which has also played an im- 
portant part in the previous portion of 
the work. It is sane, sunny and healthy 
music and a pleasure to listen to; would 
there were much more like it. 

When it comes to figure treatment 
Wranck has something of the ingenuity of 
2rahms and also possesses that master’s 


iavrety of touch. The finale of this sym- 


phony, like the finale of the C minor sym- 


| phony of Brahms, becomes almost an yepi- 


parts of Beethoven’s Fugue (Op. 183), which | 
was to have opened the programme, a re | 
vision of the list was necessary. This was | 


not to be regretted as regards the non- 


arriving number, for those who know Beet- | 


hoven’s Op. 133 will remember how un- 


Schumann’s ‘‘Genoveva”’ overture is not 
one of his masterpieces. It is not com- 
parable with his ‘‘Manfred,’’ for example. 
But it has its grand moments. The brasses 


tome of the whole work, There are many 
beauties that we should like to chronicle 
enthusiastically, The powerful canon that. 
is evolved from the three-noted figure in 
the first movement, the noble use of che 
Finglish horn (it was excellently played 


grateful a work it is both for players and j to) in the second and third movements, 


| auditors; but we were sorry to miss | 
| Sibelius’s Symphonic Poem. 


the interpolation of the effect of a Scher- 


igo in the slow movement, the lofty cli- 


maxes of both the first and last move- 


ments, 
And all these touches were read with re- 


markahble effect by Mr. Fiedler, whose care 


played very finely, and the overture Wa€sS ; 
given so broadly that we cannot remem- | 
ber a more effective reading; and Schu- | 


mann even at his second best is well worth 
while. 


Cesar Franck’s Symphony in D minor is , 


a noble work which all were glad to hear. 
It was a delight to get into a French field 
of Music 
Where the D'Indys cease from troubling 
And Debussys are at rest, 


Yet even while we pay tribute to the 
great Frenchman we cannot but notice 
how much more powerful is Wagner. We 
do not plunge into comparisons for detrac- 
tion here. The figure out of which much 
of the first movement of the Symphony is 
spun (dad. ec sharp, f,) and which is heard 


| in the Introduction at the very first, is 
' ©f closest kinship to, the’ three-noted 


‘“Fate-motive,’’ which Wagner develops 


| all through his Trilogy. But what a differ- 
/ ence of treatment! No one in the world 
, could handle those three notes as Wagner 


has done; they are the most impressive 


| Short figure in music. But setting aside 


this unapproachable competitor, Franck 
gives a wonderfully interesting develop- 


' ment of his material. 


Another point is to be dwelt upon with 
admiration,—the work is comparatively 


in phrasing and in dynamics, whose intel- 
ligence in making every figure and every 
touch of figure treatment clear, cannot be 
too highly spoken of, Mr. Fiedler was 


never so effective in his work as he is to- | 


day, and the public seems to appreciate 
this fact. The symphony became thé 


' highest type of music, that in which intel- 


Ll; 
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d 
| 
i 
| 
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- 


| 
| 
| 
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lect and emotion are held in equipoise, in 
which heart and brain are both appealed 
to. 


The Wagner numbers, which closed the 
programme, also showed Mr. Fiédler ag a 
great conductor in this wholly different 
field. We have so recently listened to the 
“Tristan and Isolde” selection given won- 
derfully well under an Italian (Toscanini) 
that it was interesting to compare the 
“auffassung’’ of our conductor and his or- 
chestra. There was a little more of virility 
and less of languishing tenderness in this 
performance, than at the recent operatic 
one. The climaxes were worked up cf 
titantic power with remarkably well-shad- 
ed crescendo effects. 

“‘Waldesweben’’ remains forever one of 
the most subtle, yet realistic, pictures of 
Nature’‘that has been achieved in Musie, 
Beethoven's ‘‘Pastoral Symphony” is fine 
enough in more obvious portrayal, but here 
we have the myriad voices of the forest. 
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in a manner that no other composer ev er the “truth of he” 


' Yet this number loses much when divorced 


‘at the hands of Mr. Fiedler, who takes 


sporty said PRAT the Weta Paes eo Sa 

sis Aine a CO minor and the Strauss tone’ poems. 
He-has turned the attention: oft his. pub- 
lie to the value of present dav. music, 
and had changed the attitude of Sym- 
pliony audiences from one of distrust foy 


dreamed of translati.g into music. And oc 
the strings gave their manifold divisions .-. ©. ek, 
with such delicacy and purity that the | 

number became more graphic than ever. 

from the stage. One wants to feel that in 


the midst of all this beauty of Nature there = fs. 3 | cae 
lurks in his cave the worm that no vermi- { os a | 


fuge will cure, the dragon that is soon to 
come out and make Apothecary-shop-win- 


dow eves at the unsuspecting Siegfried. 
After this the Dutch-man flew. He lost | 
nothing of his wild sea-faring character 
Familiar Compositions Enjoyed 
by Audience—No Soloist—Mr. 
Fiedler Conducts—Wagnerian 
Excerpts. 4 | 


this part of the work (the figure is the 

first figure of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 

phony, upside down) with the fierce power 
that Paur used to give to it. He did not | 
reef a single sail, but led on to a mighty 

climax at the end, when Senta finally 

saves the marine kentleman and the von- 

Guctor can order his men—‘‘Belay there!” 

It is pleasant to know that while there 
are so many flying Frenchmen (Paulhan, 
Miscarol, Bleriot, etc.) there is at least one 
unapproachable Flying Dutchman. The 
magnificent performance of this overture | 
brought a most enjoyable concert to an! 


end. 


DIRECTOR FIEDLER 
CONFIRMS OFFER OF 


ban 07 “0 
Leader of Boston Orchestra 
Says That He Has Con- 
cluded No Negotiations; _ " 
With Manchester People. | managers of the Manchester organi“ 


‘tion had made him proposals, but that | 
Ihe had not coneluded any negotiations 


SECOND YEAR HERE | with them. | The passion and tumult of two of 


Mr. Fiedler came to the Boston Sym jj J the excerpts from Wagner’s opera and | 
ag i phony in October, 1908. succeeding 


By PHILIP HALE. - 
The program of the 14th concert of 
| the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
’Fiedler conductor, in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon, was as follows: 
Overture to ““Genoveva”’.......Schumann | 
Symphony in D minor ooeeee Pranck 
Prelude and ‘‘Love Death” from 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ ............ ... Wagner 
““Waldweben,”’ from ‘‘Siegfried’’... 


Wagner 
Overture to “The Flying Dutch- 


ML dade bSbive ches seceseeecveeees Wagner 

Although these works were all fa- 
miliar; although there was no soloist; 
although the program was too long, 
the concert gave great pleasure to 
many who rejoiced even in the over- 
ture to ‘“‘Genoveva,” an opera which 


was never so popular as Offenbach’s 
a? | A 
Genevieve de Brabant,’’ but is much 


(Photo by Garo.) 


MAX FIEDLER. 
Conductor of Boston “Symphony orches: 
tra, who really belongs to the 
| Hamburg organization. 


ee 
—— a I 
es — 


Di. t 4 the delightful suggestion of forest 


The New York German newspaper | fe 
the Staats-Zeit | 1] oie two preceding seasons. He was called sreat majority of the hearers, yet the 
of tn Seung imate ier iia deat \to his present post from the Hamburg 
day that Max Fiedler, the conductor of || Conservatory. to institution hie 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, was to}/now nominally belongs. first played here it perplexed and 
conduct the Manchester (Eng.) Sym- |] He has conducted the ae pene irritated many. Some went so far 
| ; yhony orchestra, and he once conaue’s | as to breathe out threatenin d 
) ‘chestra next season in place of ||! . ; Rt ayia ! gs an 
I pati ‘ep Leh netyg : ie the Manchester Symphony Orchestra at fs Slaughter against the conductor and 
Dr. Hans Richter, and this morning an- 


Birmingham. ne management. Some really be- 
other New York paper repeats the an- -| !eved in their heart of heart that the 
nouncement. 


His distinguishing work in Boston hasg@ | : 
: g&00d old “Papa” Franck was Anti-> 
Mr. Fiedler when asked today as to 


which 


SV: 


; "os lern 
been the presentation of great mocc’ 
works such as Bruekner’s symphony !! christ in music, and, not knowing his | 


more respectable and dull. | 


7 


blamcless life, they pictured him as! 
an absinthe drinker with shrieking 


trousers and a Boulevard “Mich” hat. 
But the invigorating waters of ultra- 
modernism have rolled over the audi- 
ence during the last half-dozen years 
and some that at first could not “un- 
derstand’ Cesar Franck’s symphony 
now find it sane, a’ classic, and a little 
old-fashioned. Thus does the pendu- 
lum swing to an extreme;” 

This symphony is in cyclical form. 
A generative motive gives cohesion 
and symmetry to the movements. It 
has been said in opposition to this 
form that one main theme, however 
ingenious its metamorphoses may be, 
argues a paucity of invention; that 
each movement should have distinct 
and salient themes. I cannot see the 
force of this reasoning in this in- 
stance, for there is as much genius 
shown in the reshaping of the genera- 


j}tive theme as there would be in the 


invention of other unrelated motives. 

This symphony is indeed a beauti- 
ful, a sublime work, one to be ranked 
with d’Indy’s symphony in B flat; 
that is to say, among the greatest 
symphonies written since Beethoven’s 
death, and there are none greater 
than the two. But The Herald hag 
often eulogized at length this work, 
and eulogy by repetition becomes ag. 
tiresome as blame. The Symphony 
would have gained yesterday if Mr. 
Fiedler had taken the Superb finale, 
the mighty hallalujah, at a slower, 
more dignified pace. The allegros of 
Franck often suffer from undue 
speed. Mr. Fiedler’s reading of the 
first movement was sympathetic, and 


ithe middle movement was effectively 


played. 

The program of the concerts on 
eb. 11 and 12 will include Bruckner’s 
symphony, E major, No. 7, and Chad- 
wick’s Sinfonietta in D major (first’ 
time at these concerts). 


a 


There is no band like the Boston 


Karl Muck, who was the conductor the } @ life from a third no doubt stirred the ‘Symphony Orchestra, As Paderewski 


hag repeatedly said, it is beyond com- 


feature of the concert was the per- |pare, But Symphony Hall on Friday 
formance of Cesar Franck’s sym- ‘ afternoon {fg not like the Boston Opera 
phony. When this noble work was]! House on the opening night of a notable 
engagement. There is a distance be- 


tween the two auditoriums that. at times 
cannot be bridged. One of these times 
is when the prelude and ‘Love Death,” 
from Tristan und Isoldé, is up for per- 
formance. 

This music was one of the special 
features of the Symphony program yes- 
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German orchestra of the Metropolitan|/;yp TWO COMPOSERS AND THEIR : precisely what the title implies, dependent 


VA 


SYMPHONIES ) 4 10 for some of its significance upon the setting did Debussy’s. Mr. Fiedler. sd 
performance were thrilling. rches- caboaseaee 4 Be hig cach gh ct taint play j clumsy with the scherzo-like paaeebur of 
ra played Mke a band inspired; and : ee aN by Mr. of light’ upon it, upon thé movements of the second movement, He did not attain 
no doubt it aes dnepired. momcnete is a|The Revival of Franck’s Symphony by ™r, the singing actors and°upon the due prog- | Franck’s | aerial etd es 5 AS: nat attain. 
henomenal conductor, Boston has pete Yes nd the Comparisons ress of the drama. The atoning circum- | gossa : TARO 
p Fiedler Yesterday and t Pp stance, yesterday, was the exceéding fine- peomhas 6? air orae-akgart mens tees: | 


aps never seen his equal. <8 A 
) That It Suggeste ness of whirring to th h | : 16 
Lacking. and the Contrasts ; | g tone that the orchestra | quite _ | 3 : he 

Atmosphere Is Lacking brought. to the sounds of the forest and the seeakdan sd bs the exaltation — and 


Yesterday the Symphony Orchestra, sonorities!—of the 


Opera House, led by Arturo Toscanini, 
, opera house 
The effects all through the pe ‘Ws wrt 
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ith @ ’s Two Months Ago—The | . 
with d’Indy's exceeding orightness that it attained and| close. ‘Here Franck’s music, like that. 
: ; : 7 - e ‘% 


1éa by the able Mr. Fiedler, gave @| Likenesses and the Differences of the the clear heroic note that it struck in the-] of Bruckner’s at the end of his ef 
beautiful performance of this Wagner ic i Two Men Express passage. in which Siegfried kindles to the } x a nav ot Ais. eighth 
Music in Which the » P thought of the remote and fire-girt valkyr Feeney: 18/08 he Vi ae 


music; but when it was over the im- . FI | 
ression made by the performance led Themselves—Fragments of Wagner an and sets forth to seek her. The quality of | heavens were opened and are 
, the orchestral performance, again, was the | as conquering light On the ethee pend 

| -hand, 


y Mr. Toscanini remained as firm as te “Genoveva” for the Rest of 
before. And if the Italian conductor Schumann’s “G the Onchastgal wertetmanion: asin wae Vie | as ‘conavert x nt. On the other - 
| uc heii” 


had been in the German conductor's ; : 6 * : 
place yesterday the result would un- the Concert r isolde s last speech from ‘Tristan. Per- | the insistently songful  qualit ie 
‘questionably have been the same. The Pepin Baga poignancy of phrase went hand | Franck’s music, and he kept as well we 

in hand; the men of the orchestra, and not- individual accent of a fine and vpirituate Mi 


‘mood—the goog pte iipagg et Fn he ‘yesterday, for the first time C. many 2 | 
opera house was lacking to make yes" weeks, there was no assisting singer or ably again the wind choir and the deeper | jzeq 
‘terday’s performance almost perfect. It virtuoso. at the Symphony Concert. Mr. strings alternately were as singing-actors in raya! e tae Nix eiaecee ond » ite pervading. 
had marvelous beauty and the intensest “4 h : ce of intimate, lyric, and aspiri 
spirit; it won great applause; but it Fiedler and the band had the programme their emotional speech; and the tonal color- | rhapsody. As well as h DIring: 
aid not create the breathless interest to themselves, and again, by almost similar ing glowed and darkened with that charac- | justice to Franck’ a e might he did 
that marked the recent performance at exception, it OTe no new music. Schumann's | teristic Wagnerian richness that Strauss | tional, its ‘reflecti Ss music on its emo- 
the opera house. to “! va,’ that Mr. Fiedler, | and Mahler*‘and d’Indy’’ with all their si enective and its architecturay, 
“Wagner understood the limitations of | overture to “Genoveva, forego, | effort ” ay | ail their side, as the symphony with the rare 
4 h tested like Dr. Muck pefore him, cannot fores®, | ‘Hort, may not yet quite compass. The completeness of : 
the concert hall when ,he_ proteste d roup of pieces blemish was’ the lack of — nearly perfect work 
against having this music performed began the concert, and @ &t™ ae as | and iat as tl lack — O1 the racking - fuses them. i 
iously prepare or ; An le Swelling’ intensities of Isolde’s” ° —— 


Pe nererandall : er a w™ sar" le dns at the prelude | death song:’° Mr. 'Fiedl | 
understanding, however, not pre- impending Western journey—tne 7 : ng. Mr. ‘Fiedler has never been an Two months ago Mr. Fi fs 

= > st | SO Te ee | 7 | | : edler. re : 
fens temppearance in concer ah and the finale from “Tristan,’’ the forest | operatic conductor; he lacks operatic in- - d’Indy’s Symphony in B-flat Major’ Cae 


re the opera was produced in ; se ; | tuition: : ; 

Sroniah; and Wagner himself conducted gcene from ‘‘Siegfried and the re ee | ap tee vt can conceive and execute the played it four times to his audiences. 
it as a concert piece. Nevertheless, aS “Phe Flying Dutchman —ended or Pr to symphonically; he has not yet Yesterday, in turn, he revived Fone 
apg lice sata crtanen A symphony. D’Indy was the kindled and 


the persornance yestercay atte Goera Fiedler read the overture to hai al 

ted once more, s essentia e | , th toward ro a Ait | 
~ with his habitual warm devoted pupil of Franck: he ha 

house music. That is why the impres his habitual zeal to The middle and the major “number” of \ discerning and dleeriniinebiai: blogtenhell 


° ‘. ‘ h 
made by the performance under tic music and wit : the. conee 
Toscanini wise not erased by the per- point its contrasts. It is music of pt raat pk ae Franck's symphony in D | Franck wrote rather for himself and for 
t, steeped for the , r here since Mr. Gericke'| what cried for expression in‘him than with’ 


formance under Fiedler. But the_ idea, mann, the romantic poe “s “gy 
diseval tale, who | took a ‘benefit’ in the spring of 1906, but | any clear and militant. sense of. propa- 


of comparing the Metropolitan Opera | hour in a touching me 
House orchestra with the Boston Sym- ‘d to make tones and not words the evidently as eagerly anticipated as it was | ganda. If he could go his ‘own way, ac- 


stra is preposterous. That happene * warm] ' 
Shey aemonstrated in commanding medium for. the imaginings and. the seed tara” age by the audience of yes- | cording to his own lights, he’ was content. 
pile tirred in him. 1 - HMiedler’s public in Hamburg  D’Indy, more the propagandist, has be- 


de sound, 
that St. John saw in Patmos when ne 


yesterday. tions that the legend § 1 
3 ¢ the opera house, though oved not the newer French music and he | come at once the inheritor andthe priest. 


‘welj umann oO ; 

Had Livelier, ttect. Piya was designed a5 an ope tap sey played it to his audiences there, It | of what the swift years already name the . 

The more descriptive music of the here is almost no Schumann of the ns Dia rut ab hewin again that he was likely to put | French tradition. He has practised it aca 
forest scene in “Siegfried,” which fol- tra though he did write clumsily gphitets pst Marker when Rome or London | cording to his own lights-and understand- 
lowed the ‘‘Tristan und Isolde’ number, symphonies for it, but there is nabekebetgesa peers act ig We him as a “star’’ conductor. | ing, even as Franck shaped it. By com- 
had a much livelier effect. In this case jn this hackneyed overture; ug ig dent | shane cae a ad the freest hand in the | mon consent d’Indy’s second symphony is 
the beautiful playing had its full re- yomantic poet, who happened to be hoir | Ukin aes pieces; he was suré of the |: his fullest and highest accomplishment 
ward: Bo it was with the CON Suits poser too. And yesterday, the wind ¢ r and - of his public for this French music; | thus’ far in orchestral. music. By equal 
ts with him in é é has had what for him has been the | agreement Franck’s symphony is in like. 


umber on the program, the mellifiuous aah ere poe 
“6 ’* overture, which of the orchestra W d | high | 
Wanner grate long before his crowning the quality.of tone with which they clothe 4 Psa deepening pleasure of the virtu- | cording to his own lights and individual- 
d boding introduction. ery of d’Indy, Debussy, and even | ity, even as Franck shaped it. By com-" 


“Tristan’’ days. e sombre an ' , | &# | 
; th in. Wagner’s _ Franck. It is quite true that with ail: | Parison generally, was bound to come yes- 


Cesar Franck’s epoch-making sym- that find pleasure | oa | 

hony in ~ ce aves ante a * nbn the concert room, or are eg ie a By Gee of sympathy and diligence | terday, and it was interesting to follow, ~ 

papeyetees 4 performed b ot e Orchestra content with it there because gt aie pints ra itis Mr. Fiedler has || In the first place, for. resemblance, thie? 
with the rare poeabination of skill and so seldem in the opera house 10 ; mt | tentee _ "his music a little Teuton- {||/'WO men are at one in their sense of musi-. 
ful at the y. He grasps 4d’Indy’s music, |'C@! design, of musical architecture. ‘Rither: 


sympathy, which secures the utmost i+ was designed, were fear 3 : 
t they would miss because, perhaps, with all its Gallic | 0f their characteristic symphonies evolves 


success. Schumann's “Genoveva”’ over- o. ning of the season tha | 
ture opened the afternoon’s entertain- © 1 year Mr. Fiedler almost qualities, it yet has its German kinships; | itself from the germinating musical 


their delight, Last - frag- } an , 
hay orchestra will play in the Middle exhausted the preludes and 5 cactichnerl ‘ies hrouain ane hy very: season ihe hey. | housnte--thek. Sho ae characteristie- 
| ic-dramas € Hrenchman’s second symphony | method—and proceeds in self-creating, har. 


‘West next week. For the Friday mati- ments of Wagner's music MY : ‘ to | 
. and it seemed un eloquent and luminous performance. He | ™onious, vital and cumulative progres Sy 


nee, Feb. 11, and the Saturday night aiy pass to concerts, | 7 
concert, Feb, 12, the orchestral gat hd itkely that? he would repeat then so ‘soon. : ucceeded less well with the endless ara- Everything is ordered; everything procee 


Poy ’ 6 ‘ bes tae 
gonteten ee Georee jor” The symphony He has none the less—thé aque 8 ings, the strone endless orchestral point- |/ CUt of its due place into its due place; the 
will be Bruckner’s seventh. , -Meistersinger,’’* for example, a adda: B of instr eaming tints and half tints || Musical synthesis bears almost any test of 
Ne | : and the fragments, again of yes pe © capris umental coloring, the subtle anq |} Clearness, coherence and logical evolution, | 

hoice of only one o cious. invention of Debussy. His | There are no loose ends, no scraps, no ur 2) 


With the conducter’s ¢ P readir | 
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TIGHT BINDING 
| 


weep eee ene Gorton larelate or contrast’ then anew! would ever )f 
mS ERE TAG NE lS i mm ms Spb ai tiling i ene. Jy em ale is 
DearS ye the two composers | draw from them “some new and _pierci 2 
y , ? *. ie a aay yt Whe % mh Pee cdl le ; Many Thee “ye » 7 ee ROE Bae A! hs & set y : 
ony itec ure of music.. . Again, -in | means of expression, Or. weave. them into 
of the musical material that the | Sole web of new device. Franck was col. 
cites ‘wrought into and upon tent to be solid and luminous with his 


1 


yher Vis Wy) 


* . WA 


3 othe Other” hand, there is no voliptuousness | of the Orchestra for a term of years!) 
“in D'Indy’s music, and little in it that is| The Paragraph is such a small b ul con 
(is mystic. He is in no mood’ for intimate | centrated masterpiece of erroneous . #tate> 
m which indeed it pro- orchestra. If it expressed, he was content; - eommunings, for whisperings of soul. Very | Ment that 't is hard to traverse it without, 
mon quality—its song- d’Indy would have it richer, more poig- seldom as his music tender. Like Beetho- | 2" appreciate thrill. over its artistry... im 
tich understands "&nt, Now: more solid and now more trant. ven, D'Indy would scale heaven by the | the first place. if Mr. Fiedler has been ap” 
“fat” tunes of parent—and more various and significant large intenseness of his song, by the mighty pointed to the conductorship of the Hallé 
does respond to always than ever has man made it before, fervor of his aspirations, by the power that Concerts in Manchester in Hngland, knowl 

the commo | ‘ne melodic quality Perhaps behind these differences and his given him the victory in struggle. He 
the insistent and pervading ally the music semblances, both. in the two symphonies | is august, noble, lofty, austere.» He holds withheld from him. ‘Last winter, Drv Rich> 
of Branck's symphony, eee radiant, ‘he two men, lies the essential and do himself nemote. He is as high priest to the | tet, who has Jong conducted at those: cons» 
sings, whether it be sores or Se ae nating distinction between their minds a emotions of ‘men that think ‘and feel with | certs Suggested to the committee in charge) 
secure or struggling, murmuring OF nguous | SPirits. In a certain sense their aim is him. He harks back to the Greek trage- | 9f them that with advancing age, it migat» 
ous, and sings with the peculiar en re ous |" same, he chine WR: a. bakin en dians-to the mighty struggle of Adschylus, \ soon be necessary for hint to leave: nee 
quality of Franck, now liquid ra th that springs from certain deeply reflecth and to the mighty—and conquering—sereni- post. The committee. debated the matter, 
and now aerial—a song never ee and deeply’ felt musical ideas with 


ties of Sophocles. H. T. P. | canvassed possible successors to Dr, Rich=— 

ut always of air or vapor or fire. nti beauty of thought, the beauty of emot | | ter—among them Mr, Fiedler—and could, 

our ears grow accustomed to the ah and the beauty of form. They are at of | agree upon none, The final outcome, in- 

monies of Mr. d’Indy's symphony—ah | in their belief and their practice that deed, was the making of a new arrangement 

| with each repetition his idiom 4 ence | chosen matter of the symphony in its logi 'with Dr, Richter whereby his work was 

“more comprehensible and gprsiiorscaceedap Re course should determine. and condition fi . lessened, but whereby as well. he was to” 
perception of the songful quality of TIS! s5-m. But the thought and the emoti 


| . some yee Th ~ an : continue indefinitely as the eonductor of 
music and Me emotional age fering saat of Franck are not as. the thougat and e Conductorship for Next Year‘and the | the Hallé Concerts. It is true that Mr, 
will come. And then,the soft, clear me emotions of d@’Indy, He loved, says 


Errors of Current Speculation in New Fiedler had some discussion last summer 
line of Franck's symphony and the more] _ounger man time and again of nis mast¢, P 


al y | | | with the management of the orchestra in 
abstruse and harder melodic ie of - os he was goodness incarnated. D’Indy in ork—The Facts as They Now Stand | Hamburg of which he was the onductor 
dy’s will seem each as the compieme turn can hate like tne.best.of us and cof 


and Pl ; , __ | before he passed to Boston, about his re-— 
the other. Franck’'s harmonies sees bat against and with his hatreds. Franc ¢ — papeennere bide tae ' turn,“but Hamburg is not Manchester and 
luminous and unlabored; d’Indy's imply thoughts were oftenest simple thougats. A Concert of Unfamiliar French Music the “exchange of views’’ in the German 
more strenuous research and larger and | 1. ew little, he cared for little, outside by the Orchestral Club—Ravel, Debussy, | city had, as it happened no very definite 
finer reflection—the quest for the exact and music. D’Indy’s tnougnats are oftenest at a’l : outcome. It is quite true also that Mr, 
the characterizing expression that is. the struse thoughts; fhe is full of knowledge r ndy, Rameau, Dukes and Pierne 19 | yoscanini has ‘‘made no answer’’ to any 
everlasting pain and the everlasting stimu’ | rany things and of reflection upon tt Contrasted Novelty—-Miss Allan Dances proposal from the Boston Symphony Of 

-chestra for the sufficient reason that none 


| | d | . 
lus of such devoted artists as Franck an@) poroanck lived in. intimacy. with his’ ow! 
Her Dance of Salomc—Mr. Mahler as 4 whatever has been made at any time to 
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edge of tha! distinction has been strangely 


MR. FIEDLER AND THE SYMPHONY 
‘ORCHESTRA 
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a’Indy. The end of the quest with either 
remains the same, the clothing of the mu- 
sical thought in illuminating, characteriz- 
ing and individual vesture. Out cf 
Franck’s harmonies springs the pervading- 
ly luminous quality, the pervading nystical 
voluptuousness of his music. Out of d’In- 


spirit; he had need only to look into ll 
for creative impulse. D’Indy, though he, 
too, has this introspection and is stirre 
by tnese impulses, must often ‘nave tht 
aspects of nature to kindle him. Some of 
his music is frankly so inspired; and an Il 
genious Parisian used to say that he could 


dy’s similarly spring the gravely vila? | always descry a landscape, hear one |" 
trated voice, the austere, the remote, the | another wind, and see one or another ligt 


lofty qualities of his music. 


gar ges / 

Here the two symphonies and the two 
composers with them begin to diverge. | 
Franck, for example, is no such master of | of aspiration. 
the intricate weaving and the atmospher- 
ic and animating suggestion of rhythms as 


is Mr. @’Indy. The rhythmic march of his 
: It | his song. 


symphony '=§ is comparatively simple. 


is not free and various; sometimes it is 
| D’Indy’s 


symphony on the other hand teems with : 
penetrating the gates his eyes would swim in be 


even halting and monotonous. 


diversified, intricate and 


rhythms that help to give it tense and 
There is little simplicity in | Of such was his sensuousness and. hi 


simplicity is the | 
‘chosen intellectual and emotional means to 


i 


| stirring life. 
‘@iIndy, except when 


behind d’Indy’s music. 


The impulse that stirred \in Franch 


| spirit and the emotions that it bred wé 
| almost always the impulses and the mo f 


Beethoven, in some of # 
later music, is as one who would mc 
clamorously to the very gates of hea 


‘and thunder at them with. the passio! 


Franck, in contrast, would 

heavenward on the fine and luminous Ww: 
of his canticles and pray there gently 
insinuatingly for entrance. And thr 


vision of mystical and glamorous happ 


luptuousness—for it is truly a very 
trating voluptuousness because it 


‘a pre-considered end. Meditative as Franck fine and ethereal—and they drew him ' 


‘was, much and 
runs from him. 


spontaneous 


sought. 
tal timbres. 


Franck could use the in- 
-gtruments of his orchestra for the plan- 
“gency of sound, thé glamor of color, the 
softness or the poignancy of accent that he 
He asked no more of instrumen- 
D’Indy studies them as he 


simplicity. mysteries equally of the Roman C} 


and of the pagan legend of Eros . 
Psyche. Of such is the beauty with ‘8 
soft white fire, with its clear radiances 

with its tender and yet piercing voice ? 
intimate longing and unspoken aspiratio 
with which he has clothed his muse 


studies his harmonies, would ever penetrate Franck, ultra-modern as he may be in mu" 


to new secrets of them, would ever cor- 


sic, has his monkish, his medizeval side. 


next October. 
_ ceed Hans: Richter. 


Song-Writer—Other Notes of the Day 


The time of year draws néar when the 
reporters of news about music in New York 


are-annually preoccupied with the conduc- . 
torship of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. , 


They imagine their readers, busily specu- 


lating like themselves’ upon what changes — 
may occur in it, and they are eager to _ 


gratify this curiosity and to.abate any re- 
sulting anxieties. Now, as everyone knows, 
who has frequented places of musical re- 
sort in. New York, it is possible to hear 


him. Naturally the management of the ot 
chestra has taken thought of the conductor 
'for next year, but it has never taken 
1 thought of Mr. Toscanini as a possible oc- 


cupant -af the post. His abilities as an 
operatic conductor shine at: the Metropoli- 
tan; his abilities as a conductor of orches- 
tral concerts are veiled in mists of Italian 
report; as nearly as any one can seem to 
be a permanent figure in the shifting con- ~ 
ditions of the Metropolitan he seems to be 
such.” .- | ae i 
It is not true, again, that “it has been 


' settled that Mr. Fiedler will retire from 


anything and everything that could be , the conductorship Of the orchestra at the 


wished in the corridors and the press-room ¢« ¢lose of ‘the present: season.” 


of the Metropolitan Opera House, and from 
these fruitful mothers of fact, rumor and 


iC. ° As a matter 
of authoritative fact, ‘nothing whatever has 
been settled as to a conductor for next 


remark comes presumably the following’ year; but, as the merest outsider can read-— 


paragraph printed in the Sun of this morn- 


ily infer’ from the quality, of Mr. Fiedler’s” 


ing: “It has been settled that. Max Fiedler j;) work this year, alike in his conducting and 


is to retire from the conductorship of the , jin his. programmes, from the favor that h 


Boston. Symphony Orchestra at the close of 
the present season, as he will be at the 


head: of the Manchester Orchestra from 
In Manchester he will suc- -— 


It has not yet been 
decided who will take Mr. Fiedler’s place 


as conductor of the Boston organization. It 


is rumored that the management has been 
trying to get Arturo Toscanini. The Italian 
conductor is fond of conducting symphonic | 
concerts, but so far. has made no answer. . 
In case he is not selected it is regarded 4s 


A 
< 
= 

certain that Karl Muck will be released to | 


go: back to Boston and become conductor 


€. 
enjoys with the public of the concerts “ n> 
Boston and from the general liking for him 
in the cities which. the orchestra regularly” 
visits (where its audiences this: winter have 
been larger. than ever before), the chances 
incline to his.continuance im his present 
post, if all necessary arrangements ¢an be 
adjusted in Germany. Finally, it was never 
the way of Dr. Muck,much to enlighten the” 
newspapers as. to-his individual plans and 
purposes. He returned. from Boston to re=- 
sume ‘his post at,the: Royal Opera in Be ei 
lin; he continues «diligently. in it;. with, 


some. show of authority it was even stated” 





{ expre nor has : “a 
~\the body: that one would desire, especially | 
| jin the concert room. For'the poetry of" 

| 


With Promethean Fire. | the introduction and the beautiful horn : Me ahr da Ne 
iti ace wml ce; hile sythphony : |) call, and a el see sagen oi the Director of Boston Symphony 9) ei 
suffused and illuminated as by the fire | music is well worth hearing, but as @ | CT aad wr 

| chestra Says Nothing Is De- 


‘which Prometheus stole from heaven [nor the instrumentation is neither clear‘ 
; rae nor well-balanced, and Schumann, as @ : | ‘a 

In them there is strength, majesty, the P termined for Next Year—Would 
Like to Stay Here. 


yors‘in New York. » 
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roclamation of victory and triumph | dramatist, rarely rings true. 
ut there is serenity, profound eran- | Mr. Fiedler gave a notable reading of 


‘ithe Franck symphony, which by reason - 
of its all-embracing humanity, its exalted ~ 
emotion and its rock-ribbed structure, 


will surely long resist the ravages of STILL UNDER CONTRACT ff 
time. Franck himself, in his life, and | WITH HAMBURG SOCIETY | 


in this symphony, is a touching exam- a SD 
ple of the beatitude that he loved: (Ten Qe eet 1 (FiO. 
Dispatches from New York, an- 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for 

they shall tee God.” Listening to this’) i 

soaring music, who will say’ that the nouncing the retirement of Max Fied- 

days of noble things have vanished with ler as director of the Boston Sym- 

the classic masters? - : é 
With of tha aamite dolavinns Which te Coe Orchestra at the close of the 

comes so radiant in the final one Pv season, to accept a similar 


ment, there is to be felt, as well as the! position in Manchester, Eng., were 


: : ioe melancholy of a great spirit, a grand 
ra pate Mt haa not Sean tie: in note of triumph. And while Franck may last night pronounced false, both by 


such long seclusion. have lacked ability to write dramatic Mr. I*iedler and Charles A. Bliis; 


deur, untroubled by the show of tur- 
moil or conflict. There is ho measure 
inflated by bombast, pomp or blatant 
circumstance. . 
There are moments in the develop- 


3 ment of the first theme of the first 

| | movement which are overpowering with 
the exaltation and infinitude of pro- 

hetic utterance. The return in the 

ast movement of the principal igure 


of three notes, remolded into new tints | 
O Pim of color and shades of thought, embel- 
| lished and interwoven with a coterie) 
. of lesser figures, and carried to 2 tri- | 
ymp ony e earsa In -umphant conclusion, is as the unfold- | 
? ing of the experience of a whole people | 
| 
a Rare Program 
. 
~ 


in the life of one man. 
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Mr Fiedler’s reading of this work and 


| : music for the stage, it seems that there 
German Gomposer Appears in Reading of Tristan Music. | 
In Mr Fiedler’s reading of the Tristan ; 
sf For example, the great and stormy fan-~made by Mr. Fiedler for next season, | 
elasticity of tempo and glow of pas- which is so significant throughout, inf,,, 
: this week. 
ae stings of the orchestra was par- | | mighty re-entrance of a theme former- “This stoty. is all news; so0ue 
ithe horns in the same movement, and been fini ' . 
follawed it. To make a Wagn een definitely settled, but we shall 
: | entire orchestra. i » 
virile, closed the program. ORtTS Finally, the con- .sijj} under contract with the Phil- 


‘are few more dramatic pages in all abso- manager of the Symphony Orchestra: 
Three Contributions. music there was dignity, fervor and | tote nes the ikar mOwAIeKt, thé BFSD= at ahothae: cr aut ae cee 
sion which Mr Toscanini brought to It. ithe last measures of this section, the 
Schumann's Overture to ticularly apparent in this fur ye ners ‘ly given to the English horn in the finale, 
grou ee ee ertire to CRIS the burst of triumphant tone when this know for certain by the end of this 

It had been, begun by Schumann's clusion, as over chords deeper than 1. )monic Society of Hamburg. 


SA --- 


‘lute music than those of this symphony. No definite arrangement has yet been | 
well-ordered intensity, if less of the. aration and the invocation of the motto Boston will be decided by the end of 
The sensitiveness and rare beauly of | Last night Mr. Fiedler said: 
the proclamation of the promised land by 1 Where I shall be next year has not 
“Genoveva” Presented. “wWaldweben,” from ‘‘Siegfried,’’ which 
ek TO oe ee ee cnatdly. tempestuous aby figure recurrs, thundered by the week. You already know that I am 
overture to his only opera, ‘‘Genoveva.’’ ever plummet sounded, the _ strings’ 


Mr Fiedler made ‘two supreme quota- 
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tions from epoch-marking composers 
at the Symphony rehearsal yesterday 
afternoon which when so linked to- 
gether upon an orchestral program must 
give it distinction. Cesar Franck’s sym- 
phony in D minor preceded the inter- 
mission. The prelude and “‘Love Death”’ 
from “Tristan und Isolde” followed it. 

In the symphony Franck has erystal- 
lized the idealization of the spiritual in 
man. It vibrates with the power in his 
own life, which not only redeemed from 
defeat a perpetual struggle against the 
pettiness, the strut, the fever and the 
malice of Pharisaism, but preserved a 
serenity and calmness of soul which 
betrayed no outward sign of that strug- 
gle. 

In his monumental 


ly human love. Here, divided by the 


brief span of the program's recess, Was | 


the apotheosis of asceticism and of 
assion—not of that asceticism which 
s the abnormal, morbid aloofness of 
1onastie seclusion from the world’s ac- 
tivity, but the concentration of a pure 
and unselfish labor in it and for it, 

Re > was Gesar Franck’s life through 

‘years In which he lived quietly 


'In his intent this prelude would suggest 
1 the sad story of the plot, which relates 
‘of an absent knight and husband, an in- 


“Tristan und | 
Isolde’ Wagner has glorified a Supreme-~ | 


——_ ———— 


triguing friend, a wife dishonored and 
disowned, the misery of herself and her 
child and her final restoration. 

The work has beauty in its tender 
sadness and unrest, but the gentle and 
urdramatic Schumann tells the heart- 
gripping story in more pacific and less 
convineing fashion than a modern tra- 
gedian, like Reger, who personifies dis- 
souance, might do. . 

‘the orchestra will make a special 
western trip next week. There will be 
no concerts until Feb 11 and 12. 


| SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY OLIN DOWNES | 


—— —— 


Schumann’s ‘Genoveva”’ 


son. 


Overture, 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor, the Pre- 
liude to Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,’’ 
the forest music from “Siegfried,” and 
\the overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
were played by the Symphony Orchestra 
| yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
lat the 14th public rehearsal of the sea 


The overture of Schumann is a flowerT 
\of romanticism, filled with beautiful 


just breathe a dreamy reminiscence of 
the ceriser-like melody heard in former 
pages, and then over elemental, swinging 


| basses, the whole orchestra, while the 
‘horns call, rises to glory. ; 


The color work, 


scheme of the 


the bold but consummately artistic pro- 


gressions, the sequences of Key, are 
quite beyond praise for coherency, just- 
ness and effective contrast. The last 
movement has more than a tinge of the 
orchestral style inauguraed by Liszt, but 
it is clothed with a spirituality and a 
sweep of vision for whicn Liszt often 
strove, but never attained in such a de- 
gree. Those glorious passages might ac- 


‘company the Ascension. 


I am told that the performances of 
the Wagnerian excerpts were of a na- 
ture to do the utmost justice to the tra- 
ditions of the orchestra, There will be 
no public rehearsal and concert next 


week, as the players will then be on; 


tour. 


EE ns 


“Two years ago I secured a year’s 
leave of absence and came to Boston, 
1 liked things so well that, at the 
close of my first season here, I asked 
for another year’s leave and it was 
granted. I cannot now say that I 
can have another year’s leave. 
“Tf IT leave Boston I shall go back 
to Hamburg. My family and rela- 
‘tives are there—it is really my home 
- and for that reason I would be glad 
to go back at any time. Still I like 
America and Boston very much. tf 
I stay here, I will ask release from 
-my engagement with the Philhar- | 
monic and stay a number of years. 


. On the other hand, if I return to 


Hamburg, it shall be for 4 long 
period of years. We'll know by the 
end of the week.” Me 

Mr. Ellis reiterated what Herr 
Fiedler said and added. mi 

“phis talk about our trying to get 
Toscanini here is made out of whole 


—~ eloth—it's nothing but gossip. Not a 


thing has yet been decided definitely.” 


a nner 
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Trio: Etwas langsamer 


Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 
Vivacissimo e leggiero 


XV. CONGERY. 
Programme. 


(First time at these concerts) 


SYMPHONY in E major, No. 7 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 


SINFONIETTA in D major, (in four movements) for 


ORCHESTRA 


I. Risolutamente 
II. Canzonetta: Allegretto 


III. Scherzino: 


Symphony Hall. 


IV. Finale: 
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ItI. Scherzo: Allegro. 
IV. Finale: Assai animato 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, AT'S, Fe, 


BRUCHNER, 
CHADWICK 
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His Re-engagement as Conductor of the 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra for Twe | 
More Seasons—Fruits of His Faithful 
and Unremitting Service of the Past Two. 
Years—His Obstacles, Fis Conquests, and | 
Significance of the Present Choice 


The disputes which have waged as to 
the probable succession of conductors 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
the information which New York has, 
from time to time, undertaken “to sup- 
ply, have been set aside by the an- 
nouncement, during the last few hours, 
of Mr. Max Fiedler’s reéngagement for 
the seasons of 1910-11 and 1911-12. The 
decison comes not altogether aS a Sur- 
prise, and certainly as a eratification to a 
large and an increasing public, which has 
during two winters, learned to appre- 
ciate thé earnestness of Mr. Fiedler’s 
work, and the solid qualities of ‘his in- 
terpretive art. Dr. Muck’s name had 
been -bruited abroad as a probable suc- 
cessor; Mr. Gustav Mahler, too, came in 
for his share of the conjecture, nor were 
the names of such men as Weingartner, 
Strauss and Schuch unmentioned. What 
with the New York press and the as- 
siduity of foreign correspondents, half 
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of similar. styles; 
horizon for new works of interest or, im- 
portance; he has renewed, reviewed, in- 
novated and educated. 

These are a few of the services for which, 
during the past two seasons, we are debtors 
to Mr. Fiedler. The catalogue is by no means 
complete. To require more of a servant of 
a city’s musical public would be demanding 
payments which have already been made in 
full. Mr. Fiedler remains the leader of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra by the proud- 
est right in any man’s possession. He has 
fairly won it. 
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Boston’s Supremacy in the American 
section of the musical world, which was 
| testified to recently by two of this sea- 
son's Symphony soloists, Sergei Rach- 
508 ag and Ernestine Schumann- 
aan found another striking illustra- 
Bui n at yesterday’s Symphony matinee 
| When a sifonietta in D major by George 
W. Chadwick, one of Boston’s prominent 
composers, was performed for the first 
ume at these concerts. 
Sinfoniettas—little symphonies—are t 
familiar compositions. One by Feral 
nand Thierot was performed at the] 
be ast concerts just 17 years ago. 
se one by Mr. Chadwick was first| 
rd by the public at qa Chadwick con- 
cert in Jordan Hall in 1904 the ve i | 
which it was written. es ssg ay 
ee - oe - interesting a composi-|| 
ser airs Gn Chadwick’s “Symphonie |. 
- . s, heard at Symphony concerts}; 
0 years ago this month. It is not so: 


pe pagal ue either for charm of theme 
Phare srrength of general interest 
bed a. r. Chadwick’s works have an | 

activeness well sustained from ben 


; 
! 
’ 
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FALLS FLAT AT ¢ 


SYMPHONY GIVES. 
PUBLIG REHEARSAL 


| Fifteenth of the Series Included 


Work of Bruckner and a 
Sinfonietta by George W. 
Chadwick. Herald. 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 15th public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr_ 
Fiedler, conductor, took nae ia 
terday afternoon in Symphony Wall | 
The program was made up of Bruck- 
ner’s symphony in EB major, No. 7, 
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a dozen capitals have been concerned, 
soon or late, in furnishing the Boston 
a with a leader. 

to his present post un- 

der conditions which may be thought of 
as trying. He succeeded a conductor of 

magnetic personality and a highly individ- 

‘ual manner, both of leadership and musical 
taste. It is not by personal magnetism 
that Mr. Fielder seeks his musical ends. 
It is rather by thought, study, the careful 
weighing of this or that method, the pa- 
tient elaboration of detail, and finally by 
the sweeping Impetuosity which would weld 
all these elements into a single and unified 

impression of the effect he would produce. 

- As the audiences of the Symphony Con- 
erets have watched him, for two seasons; 
as they have listened to the band as he 
summoned its thunders or its muted under- 
‘tones, they have learned to appreciate and 
‘to’ admire a_ certain sturdy quality not 
only of the musician but of the man. Mr. 
Fiedler is never otherwise than obviously 
doing his test; whether the work nappens 
to conform to his particular tastes or the 
contrary, it has justice at his hands; he 
furnishes, as the winter weeks go vy, the 
figure of a finely-endowed leader, sparing 
no resource to give his audiences of the 
} best of himself and his orchestra. It is 
known, of course, what a strong persona} 
loyalty he has inspired among his men, 
and this is far from surprising. During 
the early months of his incumbency there 
} were grumbles at his manner of fashion- 


ginning to end. Yesterda 

of the audience rose and ‘fell ingerest; 4nd Chadwick’s Sinfonietta i 

people went out after the third Racer d major, which wa ] ns 
tie ; s played for the 


i S 
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There are conductors, as hi cine | 


fell flat. 


[lhe memorable feature of the concert 


- find great pleasure in conducting cer- 


was the performance tai : 
seventh sym of Bruckner’s| '4/" symphonies of B Tr. 
ymphony, which had not been (in the audience iiloge ahi hace Many | 
‘ ers be 


heard since 1906 
season. 
famous 


| funeral] 


have Seiler ae ee nie phonies. 
it is ak Cruckner is not unlike the great im 


Beethoven. At any rate 


and ewer of a cult, carefully chosen 
tho sworn to be enthusiastic, cannot 
| ” “age: why these conductors de- 

ight in performances of the sym- 
To them a Symphony of 


work treate 
ed most phe ly et? and/ #se, seen by Nebuchadn 
oe | eZ 
nductors; dream: The image whose me ie 


ese conductors; 


ay, Arthur Nikisch terrib] “e : 

and Dr. M sch, Emil Raur €e. “This image’ 

uck, who have presided over| fine gold, his preset nua crea ae bs 
| sil- 


the Symphon 

, y Orchestra, we 

roan oe Gustav Mahler, ‘whe ain 

‘Se nega ene weeks from tonight with 
ork Philharmonic Society. is 


also a Bruckner pupil 


Mr. Fiedler’s read 
ng of 
was full of color and: pies Thee 


rors his belly and thighs of brass: his 

oe ye oe his feet part of iron and 
cClay.’”’ And t : 

the head is of gold. iter 


Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra eA 


ists next week will b | 
son and H © Ernest Hutche- | 4” eloquent int 
arold Randolph, who will play Sytnphony in E major, ‘anaes sees 
’ e@ inter- 


the 
Mozart concerto for two panos and pretation 
major and B ; ’y ale ciahe ai 
faite 3 erlioz’s Benvenuto Cel- 
ee verture will have a _ place on 
Qgram. Rachmaninoff’s symphonic 


orchestra. The Haydn symp 


poem, “The Isle of thee Dead,”’ 


— was played two months ago, will 


peated by request. 
saltiness isi 


as lucid as it was - 
eat and impressive. Surely aii 
wo Sensitive to music that heard 

€ performance must have been 


which 
moved to say: “Bruckner, after all, 


was a genius.’”” The co 
| | mposer w 
Senius, but it would be better pean his 
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fame today and “nereafter if 


also been a man of talent. ie 
Perhaps it was an inherent failing; 
perhaps it was due to a lack of 
thorough and long continued train- 
ing that Rruckner’s musical thought 
was seldom logically developed; that 
he lacked concentration; that he in- 
dulged himself in long winded digres- 
sions; that his seriousness was not 
tempered by the humor that leads to 
self-examination and_ rigid self- 
criticism. He had a rough humor, 
and at times a biting wit, they say; 
for he was not always a child as he 
is sometimes represented, although 


i s a whole in a smaller hall. 
he liked to pose as a simple child of ys patel al shied eetaaiay, the Tene 
movement, with its attractive themes, | 
| one of which has a charming oriental 
character, with its interesting and | 


nature. There was a dash of peasant, 
shrewdness in his composition, but 
he was not an unerring judge of his 
own works. 

And so it must be said of this sym-| 
phony, as of other symphonies by 
Bruckner, that it contains great. things: 
noble and beautiful themes; pages of 
idyllic charm and demoniacal energy ; 
sublime passages and overwhelming etf- 
fects. It must also be said that there 
are pages which are trivial or dull, 
repetitions that weary, digressions that 
exasperate, halts and delays that put a 
favorably disposed hearer in bad humor. 

Tt would be hard to find any theme 
more nobly beautiful in thought, form 
end orchestral expression than the 
first one of the opening allegro. The 
cantilena in the Adagio might have 
been proudly signed by Beethoven 
at the height of his power, and this 
Adagio as a whole is one of the most 
superb symphonic movements in the 
literature of music. The Scherzo hes 


marked Brucknerian character, but! 


this movement and the Finale are not 
equal to the two that precede. 

Here and there the influence of 
Wagener is shown. This is not sur- 
prising when we remember Bruck- 
ner’s worship of that master and re- 
call the fact that he once or twice de- 
| liberately in his symphonies quoted 
phrases from Wagner's works, per- 
haps unconsciously, pethaps as an 
act of homage. In this 7th there are 
passages that recall measures of 
‘“Parsifal,’’ others that suggest meas- 
ures in “The Ring,’ rather by har- 
monic and orchestral mood than by 
the melodic line. That which is great 
in the symphony is Bruckner’s own. 


It far outweighs the chatter and the, 


maunderings. “It is enough to insure 
the composer an honorable place 
among the composers of lofty ideas 
and memorable deeds. 


¥ 


heard here at his own concert in 1904. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Sinfonietta was first 


(By , &., J y: ) ¥ a Se gy td , " ' Ns! , ‘ ‘ ith , vs ven its 
ity of the work is given on page 1165 


of the program-book “as “F major.” 


It should be ‘“‘D major,” as stated on> 
the next page of the book and on the 


title page.) : 


This music is agreeable, cheerful in. 


“ sposition, frank, unpretentious, yet 
showing by its workmanship the abil- 
ity of the composer: There is nothing 
that enters at hap-hazard; there is 
nothing that hints at experimenta- 
tion; the composer knew what he was 
about to say and he said it as he 
intended it should be said. The Sin- 
fonietta would undoubtedly be more 


firmly knit development and its dom- 
inatingly joyous spirit, had the most 
distinction of the four. 

The program of the concerts next 
week has been slightly changed from 
the one announced in the program 
book. Haydn’s Symphony in G Major, 
the “Oxford,” will be played instead 
of one in D. The other pieces will be 
Mozart’s Concerto for two pianos and 
orchestra; Rachmaninoff’s Symphonic 
poem, “The Island of the Dead” (by 
request); Berlioz’s overture to “‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini.” The pianists will be 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Randolph vf 
Baltimore. . 


CHARMED BY 
~_ SINFONIETTA 


wen re ee 


ra 
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in a Premier. 


‘Sane, Bright and Sound Work 


of the Composer Presented. 


Is Also Repeated. 


| After sitting through an hour. of | 


Symphony Orchestra 


| Bruckner'’s 7th Symphony | 
| 


Bruckher’s” seventh ™symph 


major yesterday afternoon’ Mr Chad- 


_. wick’s Sinfonietta in D major, heard 


. for the first time at thesé concerts, | 
‘was all the more welcome This does / 


not imply that Mr Chadwick’s work 


would not have been hearu gladly at 


any time, nor does it follow that a 


“symphony” must always be better | 
music than a “Sinfonietta” (a, little) 


symphony). 

As is his custom, Mr Chadwick has 
written music which is vital. The 
four movements are all short. They 
set a brisk and eager pace and keep it 
up. They would not necessarily unfold 
the psychology of a man’s life nor 
crack the deep riddles of the world, 


but they are a gracious balm to those 
who would. 


ines Or chit hat nature. 
t has ions See ten, if it "ai 
that play is the eternal secret of. 
life. It smells of the must of Faust’s: 
study and by so much is it pitiabie 


rather than bad. The last movement 
is sterile and tedious and often con- 


+ demns the brass to hard manual labor 


in coping with fortissimos that blare 
forth neither dignity, euphony nor any 
illuminating idea. 
How the first. two movements could 
have been written by the same man 
remains a mystery. At times in the 
unfolding of a thought through modu- 
lation the opening allegro reminds of 
Wagner, whose ardent disciple and 
champion Bruckner was. 


—_—— 


Some Shreds of Melody. 


: The themes here have agreeable in- 


| 
[t is music of bright color, sound | 
'- composer for inversion, and his skill in 


substance and of a genial Sanity 
withal. It is pithy. It has something 
to sav, and says it spontaneously and 


| with dispatch. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Playable Initial Theme. | 

As always, Mr Chadwick gives char- 
' acter and identity to his music by the 
'clearness and vigor of his rhythme. 


The first theme of the first movement 


are reiterated again and again after 
|jthis fashion in varying orchestral color. 


! 
j 


dividuality and often beauty. Their 
development shows the fondness of the 


thus turning a melody upside down. 
cP: first and the second chief themes 


The adagio is heralded by Buckner’s 
partisans as his most superb utterance. 
-It contains a second theme of unques- 


-~ tioned loveliness and apparent inspira- 


tion. The first theme, intrusted to four 


| tubas—according to the score, two in 3 


'is a case in point. Every violin in the | 


band must have felt its power, It Is | 


playable and has melodic charm. 

The ortental theme, with a very char- 
acteristic dress in strings and harp, 
and the eantabile theme for violins, 
which then follow, retain their indi- 
viduality and return in the recapitula- 
tion in a different key and in new 
guise without being hounded to death 
on the way, as were innocent, well- 
meaning fragments of melody in the 
bruckner work. The second movement 
adroitly added the military color to a 
pert and piquant tune which begins inp 
the .strings and made it a march fre- 
sounding with brass and enlivened with 
tambourine, 

The scherzino is the gem of the work. 
It is a veritable spider-web of finely 
spun filaments of rhythmie tone, giis- 
tening in the sun. Its figures in the 9-8 
time were woven with a deft dexterity 
and were played with admirable light- 
hess and vivacity. 

The precision and brilliance of the 
bowing at Mr Fiedler’s lively pace were 
admirable. The finale retains the ani- 
mation of the work and runs nimbly 
to the close. 


Refreshing After Bruckner. 
The sinfonietta came as an exhil- 


bringing hope and refreshment. Both 
were needed. If Bruckner’s symphony 
could be limited to the first move- 
ment, allegro, and the second move- 
ment, adagio, much valuable time and 


| much wearying noise might be saved. 


The scherzo is so liberally weighted 


| What there is of beauty hides its face. 


Where is more senseless fustian than 
the trumpet theme, revived and re- 


| echoed to the apotheosis of bore- 
| dom? 


A man who had few friends and ° 
cared for few, who traveled little, who 
built his world of solitude and intro- 
spection might indeed have written 


arating breeze on a summer’s day | 
| 


fiat and two in F--has a serious and 
exalted beauty. 
Why the composer chose a brass in- 


” strument with upright bell, whose tone 


contains unavoidable blare and is in- 
compatible with the strings of an or- 
chestra, is hard to say. The more 
romantic and no less dignified tone- 


[ color of the french horn would have 


been a beautiful medium. =. 
Dissonances in the symphony have 
pefore been complained of, and with 


.reason. They do not sting the senses 


| 


} 
; 
i 


into a suddén glow. They tire the mind 
by aimless wrangling. Dissonance is 
not mere confusion. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


' Mr. Fiedler and an Unusually Tepid 


‘ 
; 
; 


t. 
| down with bombastic twaddle that | 
' 


| 
| 


Audience—Bruckner’s Symphony of the 


Senor Tubas, and Mr. Chadwick’s “Sin- 
fonietta” for Contrasting Pieces — Of 


Ground Plans and Their Advantages in 


. ae | 
Music i¥ fyrv3 ? 


Truly the conductors of the Symphony 


Concerts are all in the pleasure—or the. 


routine——of the day for the audiences that’ 
‘“‘sit under’? them for twenty-four weeks of 


autumn, winter and spring. It was a forte 
night, yesterday, since the company of. 


Friday afternoons had assembled in Sym- 


phony Hall, and in the interval. Mr, Fiedler 


had been reappointed as conductor for two 
seasons to corne. Nine-tenths of his hear- 
ers, it is safe to say, warmly like his con- 
ducting, and one proportionately glad that. 
they are to have long pleasure of it. The’ 
conductor was only human when he seemed > 
to come a little elatedly to his place. Yet 
thewelcoming applause has been. heartier ” 
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when. he Has returned) trom a journey te / virtue’ is the making’ ‘of aground plan. 
SS or aren «eon following the | Make it as ‘it should be, they say, and the 
“course of successive concerts in Boston. building, especially in tts exterior, will rise 
It was not a whit more hearty in the inter- almost of itself. Bruckner lacked this ar- 
vals. or at the close, of Bruckner's sym- | chitectural faculty; and unkind fate. had 
phony in E. major, which was by no means schooled him in no Beaux-Arts of music. 
so well received as it was under Dr. Muck] He lacked the designing faculty; he failed | 
three years ago, or as was the composers’ | in his ground plans and his symphonies do | 
| eighth symphony under Mr, Fiedler last} not rise from them. They lack unity; (the | 
winter. Mr. Chadwick’s ‘Sinfonietta’ was] divisions and sub-divisions of them stop | 
the other and contrasting piece. It is light | oftener than they end; they are not adroit '.designates music as light and complai- 
music, as the music of symphony concerts | in transitional passages. Now, Mr. Chad- | sant as Mr. Chadwick’s “Sinfonietta.” 
‘goes—easy to understand, brief, interesting | wick’s ‘“‘Sinfonetta’”’ shines with these vir- | Perhaps, too, the part of the public that | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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| The -audience ‘at the § y Con-. bre, are no’ Wagn 
| cert of Saturday night seemed the smali- 

| est, thus far, of the year, and parquet 

and balconies showed frequent gaps of f 

empty seats. Perhaps a long symphony 

and a short symphony to make a whole) | 

programme deterred some to whom the ~ 

word is still portentous even when it | 


— ~~ 5 = 
“= . 
te? » Rat 28.jen F* Se 


News of the Day ie ne 
So seldom has there been any change inh 
and spirited. Yet it waked little more ap-} tures. His design is small, his design is finds Bruckner tedious was wary of the ety Peet antea thane th Ge in rian 
plause than did SBruckner’s unsparing| simple; but it is a design. Musical para- lengths and the exactions of his seventh \ P i re scab ‘itembataa tn teh § con 
lengths and insistent idiosyncrasies. Worse| graph flows from musical paragraph. The certs eam i Se ie hae “ang n a incite 
still—for a very rare occurrence at the} transitions are so persuasive that the ear ent migra ris > : rn p. e years t has 
afternoon concerts in Mr. Fiedler’s time— hardly notes that it is heard. Bruckner, in stood directly rey a eit os uctor’s stand, 
departures were audible, visible and plen- this symphony in E major, as in all the beside the si "he a ote: viola player, 
tiful at every pause in the music. Per- rest, worked under laborious inspiration. Now, ote vad A r. thy er has reso] | 
haps one reason is not far to seek. Mr. Mr. Chadwick in the “Sinfonetta’” worked to shift it, and Is experimenting to find the 
Chadwick, in recent years, has written | In spontaneous craftsmanship. The Vien- | fittest place for it. First, he put it in the 
eminently masculine music. The qualities | nese produced a puzzling and uneven mon- | farthest” corner of the orchestra, at the. 
that give it exceptionally American savor~ | ument; the Bostonian a pleasurable trifie. 
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symphony. Anyhow, enough that ad- 
mired it were in the hall to give it much 
more hearty applause than it received 
on Friday and to recall Mr. Fiedler 
twice at the close. Mr. Chadwick’s 
piece, too, was more warmly received; 
and had not sickness kept him from the 
hall, he might justly have risen to make > 
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its robustness, its elasticity, its high spirits, 
its unexpectedness, its alternate reliance’! 
and frankness—are masculine qualities. In 
a time and a world that is sadly feminized 
‘in the arts in America, Mr. Chadwick has 
dared tO write as a man for men. me 
courage praises him; the music that te | 
' 


has econ conceived, like the ‘“‘Symphonic 


Sketches’’ of the spring of 1908 and the 
“Sinfonietta’’ of yesterday, praise him still 
more: Yet all this brings its consequences. 
Women seemed not to like the Sketches 
overmuch; they drifted away from the 
‘“Sinfonietta,’’ or they applauded it only 
mildly. Fortunately, tonight, Mr. Chad- 
wick will have more listeners of his own 
sex. They ought to champion him. 
When Mr. Fiedler divided his programme 
between Bruckner’s symphony and Mr. 
Chadwick’s ‘‘Sinfonetta,’” he evidently in- 
tended the second piece as contrast and 
relaxation to the first. The symphony con: 
tinued for fifty minutes; the ‘‘Sonfonetta” 
for barely f~wenty. Mr. Chadwick sought 
brevity, while Bruckner courted lengths. 
Bruckner is reflective, laborious, striving. 
He dreams his dreams; he sees his visions; 
and ‘he would transmute them into tones 
almost by the main force of his invention 
and the white heat of his ambition. For 
him large ideas and imaginings, largely 
and puissantly expressed. Mr. Chadwick 
in this particular piece writes spontane- 
ously, fancifully, gayly. He contemplates 
not an august masterpiece but a pleasura- 
ble trifle. ‘The contrast ran further. Bruck- 
ner, after long meditation, invents melo- 
dies of ample substance, long, and in 
some instances, like the very first theme of 
this particular symphony, of thrilling 
beauty. Then he sometimes worries these 
melodies with their endless advance in cres- 
cendo and in more and more opulent in- 
strumental dress, until they gradully fall 


away or he breaks abruptly with one phase | 


‘of them and passes to another. There aré 
architects, children of the Beaux-Arts, who 
believe that the fount of all architectural 


Yet the advantages in the process are by 
no means all on the side of the larger pur- 
pose and the bulkier accomplishment. 


eas 
—— 


The newspapers in the smaller cities 
that the Symphony Orchestra visits for 
occasional concerts seem highly pleased 
at the re-engagement of Mr. Fiedler as 
its conductor for two years to come. 
There were fewer such concerts in Mr. 
Gericke’s time than there are now; but 
he usually counted them as s0 many 
burdens, made his programmes as short 
as might be, and filled them with pleces 
that required little preparation, without 
much regard to the likings of his pro- 
spective audiences. Dr. Muck was as 
conscientious with these concerts in 
secondary cities as he was with all his 
work; but he had little understanding °! 
the varying publics that sought them 
and he clung as stiffly to his theories 
and methods of programme-making 4° 
he did in Symphony Hall. Perhaps ou! 
of his experience aS an occasional ¢0on- 
ductor in the smaller cities of Germany, 
Mr. Fiedler has better pleased his au- 
diences at these “out-of-town” con¢erts 
than have any of his predecessors. 
Oftenest he has made his programme» 
two hours long, given them a charac 
teristic diversity and usually included 4 
piece or two that might be hackney" 

Boston or in New York, but that } 
still welcome in Providence or Sprins- 
field. Besides, there is no mistaking © 
means or the results of Mr. Fiedler ® 
conducting. Dr. Muck used to puzi™ 
his “out-of-town” audiences. Pat | 
ler never does. J-raws. kebs 10 ob!) 


FOR SALE—SYMPHONY CONCERT 
in ticket, first bal., front row, wei! for 
wate tincios Address P.O.A., Boston ‘PransciP 
SCARS ja | 
WANTED “ 
ONE TICKET FOR SYMPHONY REHE st , 
for January and February; floor cornet 
| Telephone 397-2 Brookline. (A : 
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. Was as rich and resplendent as his own to its concerts: and under 


his acknowledgments as the way is of [| left of the stage, behind the remote 


resident composers at the Symphony 
Concerts, : 

Happily, too, Mr. Fiedler was less ex- 
pository and more eloquent in his perform- 
ance of Bruckner’s symphony than he had 
been on Friday—more willing that his hear- 
ers Should follow for themselves the struc- 


alternate moods of aspiration and resigna- 
tion, of struggle and of momentary freedom. 
In particular, he and the orchestra seemed 
unusually sensitive to the idiosyncrasies 
of Bruckner’s instrumental coloring. In 
| the early days of the seventh symphony 
a wit in Vienna promptly named it the sym- 
phony of the tremolo, because so often in it 
the violins are all a-quiver over the tonal 
|'mass that the darker strings, the horns 
'and the brass choir sustain underneath. 
Sometimes, so far as it is possible to guess 


| 

| 

| ture of the music, while he summoned its — 
| 

| 

| 


|, Bruckner’s emotional purpose, the quiver 


is of anxiety and sometimes of elation. 


|Then the conductor, as Mr. Fiedler did, 


should make it significant.. Almost as 


often, however, it seems only a mannerism, 
and a refuge, and then again, as Mr. Fied- 


ler did, the conductor should make it as 
unobtrusive as possible. Always, too, Mr. 
Fiedler and the band were mindful of the 
magnificence of Bruckner’s brass. The 


composer was no master of instrumenta- 4 


tion, as mastery goes nowadays, but 


‘cellos and close to the double-basses, J] cee 


Friday and Saturday he moved it again, 
and it stood on the edge of the platform 
abreast of the first violins. Whither it wilt 
go next remains to be seen, but in neither 
of the experimental positions has its voice 
been so clear against the whole orchestral 


mass as it was in the accustomed place, « ~ 


The New York Telegraph different 

Mr. Fiedler by a new title from. other Gers 
man conductors that have come to opera 
houses or orchestras in America: “He nad. 
made,’’ it says, “‘a definite attempt to aa. 
similate himself with his surroundings, Tq” 
complain against the importation of for 
eigners to interpret music for us is aa 
demagogic as it is ridiculous, But many. 
of our conductors have impaired their use.” 
fulness by their reluctance to study he ‘ 
English lenguage, by their indiffeicnee fo” 
our methods of living, by a sort of allen® 
sulkiness. Now, Mr. Wiedler conducts hig 
rehearsals in English. This may seem a 
small thing, yet it betrays an admirabpre™ 
spirit, a keenly good taste, It helps. to 
emphasize the fact that the Boston Syme- 
phony Orchestra is not an alien and a=) 
exotic thing.’’ , to uudiences in’ 

-~sccd wy the orchestra; nor does 


«, Yrefuse any reasonable request made. 
y western audiences for the performa 2ce 


whether the stimulus came from Wagner*~ favorite symphony or overture. Mr 


or out of his own spirit, his hand andimagi’ § Dersonality and behavior on the 
nation warmed to his brass choir. He lovéileasing. He is n 


its golden sonorities; he liked to make ther 


beat like the waves of a glowing sea to th It is evident to even the careless that he | 
tossing rhythm of his drums: or he woul Of the responsibility 
weld it into a single deep and mellow mass 
above which his strings could quiver and - ; ous 
shimmer; or he would let it bear up and? his modesty, his devotion to his atk | 


up and more and more broadly the song of O8nized by all. 


his aspiration until the voices of horns andhi 
trumpets and trombones and tubas suf- 


ya 
either pontifical nor flip. 


te 
toe 


if 
t 
4 


SU 
si 


a 


of his position, and 


2 does not take himself too seriously pee 


8 


{t may also be said that 


S rule the orchestra has maintained ite 


fused the whole orchestra and the élimax--" in the critical cities that look forward 


_Visionary ardor. He felt, too, the varie-4 


ties of tonal color in the brass instruments. 
His trumpets in this seventh symphony al- 
most match Strauss’s in “Zarathustra,’’ and 


his rule thy 


have been highly remunerative to the 


tL Herat Feb; be age 
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SYMPHONIC POEM 
picture by A. Bécklin, 


») 


jor, ‘‘Oxford 


, No. 2) 


Allegro spiritoso 


1909-10. 


(By request) 


Mr. HAROLD RANDOLPH 


Soloists: 


Mr. ERNEST HUTCHESON 


~ 


FULL ORCHESTRA to the 


Op. 29. 
Steinway Pianos used. 


Programme. 


(Rieter-Biedermann 
‘“The Island of the Dead 


I. Adagio: 
II. Adagio 


SYMPHONY in G ma 
OVERTURE to the Opera “Benvenuto Cellini,” 


CONCERTO for two PIANOFORTES, (K. 365) 
Op. 23 


III. Menuetto: Allegretto: Trio 
I. Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Allegro 
for 


IV. Presto 


XVI. GONGERT. 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY: 19, AT 8, P.M. 
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MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


RACHMANINOFF, 


MOZART, 
BERLIOZ, 
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ee s Seventh : i 10 oe ie -the ~ Boston Symphony orchestra ; 

orge Chadwick’s Sinfonietta made ! ; ‘S h h | 

programme of the 15th public. rehearsal Led - ~ fifteenth program of the | i yi ] 1p Ony R e ea rsal 

of the Boston Symphony Orchestra yes- | N, 86 1OHOWS: °™. 4 We Me ae ey Woah Sar MAGS Tae 

terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. li. Haydn, Symphony in G major, “Ox-  ialoa'sieage ae apadey f , PHILIP HALE i 

Chadwick’s little symphony was heard ford” (Peters, No. 9), (Rieter- Bicder- For the first time in nearly twenty- By PHI 
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for the first time at these concerts. Form ‘mann, No. 2); M seven years two piano soloists appear : 1 of th 
OZ e : tw ‘ ‘ The 16th public rehearsal o e 


nial composition, ‘‘Novelette in Four} |pianofortes (K. 365) ; Rachmaninoff, “The | week in the performance of Mosart’s (Poste: Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fied- 

Chapters,” for there is surely a fanci- | Island of the Dead,” Symphonie Poem for barred sik sa sinnatottaa he ‘ler, conductor, took place yesterday 
A f r A t ; "Ee Yvuc ' c me 

Bee eg oe eae eee ie ucht | Lui orchestra to: the pieture by A. Bock- soloists are Harold Randolph andj|afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 


movements have coherency of thought}; 1 ete 
and style which is genuinely symphonic lin, op. 29 (by request); Berlioz, Over- Ernest Hutcheson, both from Balti- | program was as follows: 
more, and both musicians who have} gymphony in G major, “Oxford”’..Haydn 


to a far greater degree than the ‘“Sym-/ture to the opera “Benvenuto Cellini,” 
‘phonic. Sketches’ played under Dr. Muck | op. 23. The soloists in the concert were takdn a cheditable part in the advance- | Concerto for two pianos: ./..... Nena 
ment of the best interests of music in ‘The Island of the Dead’’.Rachmaninoff 


in 1908. Ernest Hutcheson and Harold Randolph. chn 
The material and the workmanship of os Nace) Api is cent. 2? whan. | D¥ertute 26 “Benvenuto Céllini”. . 
his y. ONCE ie ar~ Berlioz 
we og sparkling work, written — 


this “Sinfonietta” is light and transpar-}’ The tone poem was that which the 

@nt, though scored for full modern or- S ec : ee | . 

a divertimento. There is consistent em- en cian. Se werk pasialineted ‘be years old, had a sympathetic perform- musical illustration of Boecklin’s cele- 

weer ee come materia} that has 2n 1, wr : poe | ance at yesterdays atinee and J)prated picture, was played yesterday 

Oriental twang, but these sighs and rou- Mr, “iedler had clearer structural Sig- | consequently produced charming ef- 

ameacees, be taken too seriously. ng than it had when rier ee fects. Soloists and orchestra vied one “by request.” The composer con- 
e 


ement is pretty, and it has/ : . ey +a . with the other in dialogue and chorus : ; f 
Amc teaches, 2 ig growth of the | ZT: achmaninoff ; but w hile Mr. led - that fairly bubbled over. with erace J ducted the work when it was first 
song theme into a march is not merely ler’s interpretation laid emphasis on | and good nature. played here last December. 


: en | Similar airy and agreeable’ tones - : é St 
a tning on paper; it is immediately ap-.| structure, it did not neglect to make | hapenaen avai: “Oxterd”” sy This music was suggested to the 


preciable to samba ee plain the moods and pictures of the mu-_ plidny, whieh preceded the Mozart pPuyugsian by a picture. It is reasonable 

ir iin inat a tasures ur poetic The scher ae, There. were the contrasting. Moods the  audieee’ we heute the eoant ito suppose that the music is the ex- 
met ~ . m $ . ; t as 

zo is characterized by clever and divert- bil defeat and triumph, each of which cheerful of meods,, But after this pression of his emotions awakened by 

ing rhythms and instrumentation. In this| prevailed by turns through more than eighteenth century sweet simplicity came | 

movement, and in the last, Mr. Chad- | palf ¢] nd d likelv to last the sharp contrast, in the form of the picture, which one of the four or 
ick’s valuable trait of native humor is 1 mG: OED. OE, LER ee Se Rachmaninoff’s tone poem, “The Island y rariants of the original we do 

cadeatient. Whether this section was iMdefinitely, when the principal violtm and ofthe Dead,” which was played at the ) five variants o 


penned before the finale of the Sym- the solo woodwind voices interrupted and | | Se ony “i dingaye ned ee visiting not know. It is also reasonable to 
phonic Sketches, or not, is unknown to brought in a period of pastoral and idyllic soston. Finally, as a sort of happy | Suppose that the composer. wishes 


the writer, but at any rate, there iS gontemplation. So the music progressed medium, came.the “Benvenuto Cellini’ . 
; : eae: , » Ce h rer to be similarly affected. 
strong affinity between the concluding P A prog overture: by Berlioz. the hearer t 


measures of ‘the two pieces, and there is t0 the end, with a short processional | The orchestra. will be out of town | But between the composer and the, 
further resemblance to the ‘‘thought of scene as its one dramatic feature and | next week. ae Ril 4 and 5 the j/pearer the conductor, the interpreter, 
30 days” in certain poignant measures with a moment of neutral mood, like program = Wi include a novelty, | 


illis , , : Sibelius’ tone poem, “En Saga;’’ Wag- | must stand. A composer is not al- 
which interrupt the brilliancy of the’ that at the close of Tschaikowsky’s Pa- 1er’s “Faust”  overtur : ) 
finale. Yet a further resemblance: in. . ners aust overture; Schumann's 


eet ; ; fav r his 
spite of mock Orientalism, the prevail-|thetic symphony, to justify the Teuto- first symphony, Strauss symphonic ways a good conductor even os 
ing character of the music, with its live-| nized Rachmaninoff in calling himself | fantasy, “On the Shore of Sorrento,” {Own compositions; he may not have 


ly, snappy motives, is a little Scotch and a Russian composer. and Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812’? overture. authority and magnetism; he may 
more plain, home-brewed American. : 


This music, no doubt with design on the’ Mr. Fiedler’s reading of the tone poem jnot have the bang past pin php hei 
part of Mr. Fiedler, offered the strong- | was more or less interesting than the | meh to ben ae arp Sha, wea 
est possible contrast to Bruckner's composer’ ‘s, according to whether the conductor of a y xpe : 


: f . y hed his music 
awe-inspiring symphony. The first three} ,. ae en cer aang i AH 
movements of that enormous work are} listener prefers bold or subdued effects o 


: ; . |to sound; what moods, emotions, ef- 
immensely strong, rich and superb. It is orchestral interpretation. If Mr. Rach- , | eects. are contained in’ the scoreiuae 
a glorious™experience to encounter, one; maninoff’s contrasts had been stronger, ihe conceived it and as he still feels. 


after another, perfect nuggets of musi-/ yr Fiedler’s would doubtless have been san wander ta ine % Ge 
cal invention, themes which in themselves | 


lighter; at any rate the regular con- ability and experience. It is not like- 
nish such a master of construc- ’ ‘ : 

Ber aay. Cesar Franck with mate- ductor of the orchestra could be counted R . . , ly, however, that he, or Mr. Nikisch, 
rial for an entire symphony. There seemS on to give the work a reading all his achmaninoff $ Symphonic Poem jor Mr. Mahler, or Mr. Weingartner 
hardly a limit to the imagination and would conduct “The Island of the 


own. ‘6 
the creativeness of Bruckner, and there T) Mozart concert for two pianos The Island of the Dead” Re- Dead” in precisely the manner of the 
is only one movement in this seventh 1@ MOZart CONCertLO TOI } : The individuality of each 


| i . composer. 
symphony which has the customary Was performed in as thorough a spirit of peated by Request—Music conductor, worthy the name of. con- 
blemishes, incongruity of material and gceholarship by Messrs Hutcheson and 


r ; ductor, must necessarily assert itself. 
loose, ill-considered structure. This is p, ‘e | , aed | ‘: Suggested by a Picture. Bae 
the findle. The other movements are, in- Randolph as was the Brahms double cor Boecklin’s picture is not the same to 


deed, extraordinary, titanic. It should certo for violin and violoncello in which jall that see it. Rachmaninoft’s music | 
be said that it is not always well to Messrs. Hess and Schroeder recently “OVERTURE TO “BENVENUTO 4 is not the same to all that read or ~ 
form too hasty Soe in yy i appeared at a Symphony concert. , hear it. . , <r , 4 
the strength or the weakness of this Sin- ? | There can thereforé be different an 
gular composer, for his methods, as well’. oT : CELLINI ALSO PLAYED ‘at the same time effectivé interpreta- 
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‘reading may appeal to A more than 
‘it does to B. Now suppose that C has 
not seen Boecklin’s picture, not even 
a half-tone of it? The music to him. 
will be only absolute music, music 
without a program, without any asso- 
ciation. What he will hear, what he 
will feel will depend wholly on his 
own imagination. : 

But C might say reasonably that 
music which paints in tones the Isl- 
and of the Dead should have for its 
prevailing mood a certain calm, a 
certain serenity. The waves should 
lap the shore, not surge and roar. 
Let the lamentation of the mourners 
be ever so poignant—and it may be 
taken for granted that the more dra- 
matic section of this symphonie poem 
is a lamentation—the mood of the isl- 
and is one of peace. : 

When Mr. Rachmaninoff conducted, 
the first impression was of this calm, 
this repose; and the passionate out- 
burst and the funeral hymn, the 
“Dies Irae,’* were all the more dra- 
matic. The ocean, as Mr. Fiedler sees 
it, is agitated. The waves themselves 
mourn and they toss in anguish. As 
conducted by him, the work has more 
than one great climax. The difference 
in the readings and in the consequent 
impression made on the hearer was 
interesting. It should be remembered 
that the presence of the composer 
gave an extraneous interest to his 
composition. : 

tf A exclaims: ‘I prefer the reading 
of Mr. Rachmaninoff,” not knowing 
the score, it is because A, knowing 
the picture, sees it as the composer 
saw it, and his mood was more in 
unison with the composer’s mood. To 
the average audience Mr. [iedler’s 
reading would be the more dramatic 
Some, who are impressed by the 
awful stillness. of Boecklin’s picture, 
prefer the composer’s interpretation. 
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The overture of Berlioz was bril-. 


liantly performed. Haydn’s symphony 
pleased many, and it was finely 
played. The last movement suggests 
comic opera music, such music as the 
famous finale in “The Marriage of 
Figaro.”’ 

Messrs. Hutcheson and Randolph 
for some years have been passionate- 
ly addicted to the habit of playing 
mild, innocuous music for two pianos. 
Yesterday they gave a performance 
which may justly be described as 
neat. 

The program for the concerts of 
March 4 and 5 will be as follows: 
Wagner, Faust overture; Schumann. 
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“On the Shore of Sorrento,” from “In 
Italy’; Tschaikowsky, overture ‘'1812.”" 


WITH HAYDN AND MOZART. 
€y-€.v-(n4.. Feb. 19. 'gto 
Symphony Rehearsal Program Fo!- 


lowed on With Rachmaninoff and 


Berlioz. 


The symphony rehearsal program. 
yesterday afternoon before the inter-— 
mission consisted of Haydn’s G major | 
“Oxford” symphony, and Mozart's con- | 
certo in B flat major for two pianos. | 
The two pianos were played by Ernest | 
Hutcheson ‘and Harold Randoiph, both | 
of Baltimore. After the recess, Rach- | 
maninoff’s symphonic poem, “The Is- | 
land of the Dead’ was repeated “by 
request.” The overture to Berlioz’ 
opera “Benvenuto Cellini’ closed the 
program. it 

Haydn remains a model of simplicity 
and clearness of design and an unfail- 
ing champion of arch and tender 
beauty. His writing in this symphony, 
as was characteristic of him, is lumin- 
ous and direct in style. A few quiet 
moments of adagio lead into the rol- 
licking allegro of the first movement. 
It is such music which holds up to 
clear view the unanimity and precision 
of bowing which characterize the first 
violins of this orchestra. 

Much of Haydn’s' music seems trite 
and obvious today, but his flashing ara- 


besques of rapid scale passages will | 


always inpart their sprightly zest when 
played with such dash and clean-cut 
execution. It is in such melodic music, 
too, that the tone color of the different 
choirs may be heard with particular 
clearness. Mr Fiedler read this strictly 
fashioned, melodious music with much 
spirit. ee: 

It is rare to see two pianists frater- 
nizing over two grand pianos on a con- 
cert platform. Such a musical dialogue 
holds the attention of an audience by 
obliging those in the rear to guess who 
it is that is playing now. The pianists 
were clearly worthy of something more 
individual than twin appearances. Their 
playing of the cadenza had admirable 
lightness and flexibility and purity of 
tone. Both Mr Hutcheson and Mr Ran- 
dolph were recalled. 

Thanks are due Mr Fiedler for re- 
peating Rachmaninoff’s tone-poem. Here 
is music of noble seriousness, of som- 
bre and exalted beauty, of mystical 
aloofness from time, place and obvious 
circumstance. It knows not the beaten 
path of platitude. It holds communion 
with silence and with the dead. ‘The 
value of-the work is.not to be found 
in considering it merely a tonal picture 
of the famous painting by Bocklin 
which inspired it. The composer has 
worked the _ sinister phrase of the 


“Dies Irae’’ over and over with re-| 


lentless insistence, 


The Berlioz overture contains a bril- | 


liant introduction which leads through 
indifferent pages before the recapitu- 
lation. Mr Fiedler and the orchestra 
gave it with much fire. 

There will be ne rehearsal and con- 
cert next week. 
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TWO CLASSICS, TWO’ MODERNS AND 


TWO PIANISTS 


TAatgs; : Pek 19) 1Gto 
A Symphony by Haydn and a Double 


Concerto by Mozart That All Concerned 
Kept to Their Substance and Spirit—- 
The Two Pianists—Rachmaninoff’s “Is\e 
of the Dead,” and a Moral or Two About 
“Interpretative” Conducting—The Baf- 
fling Kaleriodoscope That It Is 


Whatever else the public of the Sympho- 
ny Concerts may mistrust, it never doubts 
Haydn. Annually the dutiful eonductor 
puts a symphony by him on a pair of pro- 
grammes, and annually two audiences re- 
célve it with happy applause. For the 
present musical year the incident befell yes- 
terday afternoon: the applause was as 
cheerful as ever and the relative freshness 
Or the chosen Symphony—the “Oxford” in 
G major—and the suavity of the perform- 
ance by Mr. Fiedler and his men made the 
plaudits the more deserved. A concerto 
out of Mozart followed, and the foreboding 
might have feared that Mr. Fiedler, for 
once, was making a 
the fashion that to distress some 
of Dr. Muck’s hearers. The real purpose. 
however, was a purpose of curiosity. The 
concerto is written for two pianos and from 
Baltimore came Mr. Hutcheson and Mr. 
Randolph, long expert in such music, to 
play it. As in their recitals, their pianos 
Stood back to back in Solid black mass 
across the centre of the Stage; at either end 
Sat one of the virtuosi: above this barrier 
towered Mr. Fiedler; beyond and around 
was the orchestral] fringe. The spectacle 
Was sO unusual that the listeners craned 
their necks to look even as when some 
noted Opera singer is the “‘soloist’’ of the 
day and in their absorption in the sight 
Of two pianists accomplishing a common 
task, they almost forgot the music that set 
at, Perhaps thereby they lost little. 

Then, the unity of the programme split 
in two, and the other two pieces upon it 
made contrasting romantic music, One 
Rachmaninoff’s tone-poem, “The Isle of the 


Dead”’ was of the sober, the brooding, the ] 


reticent and a little morbid romanticism of 
Our own time; the other Berlioz’s Overture ( 
to his opera, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ was of 
the large, frank, showy and striding ro- 
manticism of the thirties. Mr, Fiedier. who $ 
can conduct as though a like temperament 
was in belated play in him, fairly wal- 
lowed in the delights of the music, and — 
the band had its joy of it aS so many 
virtuosi disporting themselves in a familiar - 
and rather flamboyant task. With “The” 
Isle of the Dead,’’ Mr. Fiedler’s conducting 
was of like temper; but it was not conduct- 
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warm anticipation that has turned int : i 
‘rather bewildered disappointment. mye 
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, In spite of the little band of purists that 


would have their Haydn and their Mozart: 


as the eighteenth century—as the ve 
had them. such music as the yeep 
and the concerto of yesterday must be in- 
flated when it is played at a symphony 
concert ten years into the twentieth. 
|Haydn and Mozart wrote for little bands, 
little audiences and little halls. Ina sense 
that is by no means detraction, they also 
‘wrote little music. Symphony concerts, in 
1910, connote big bands, big audiences “big 
halls and, as often as not, big music,» In- 
flation there must be, and the real point of 
the process is whether it doés violence to 


| 
| the substance and the spirit of the music. 


When the purists have their way with it 
they make it sound quaint in twentieth-cen- . 
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tury ears. Quaintness is precisely the effect — 


‘that most delights the 
‘quaintness was also 
_the eighteenth centu 
music, 


ural music in the 
as Wagner’s or Brahms’s is wholly 
natural nowadays to us. : 


To inflate Haydn’s Symphony or Mo- 


zart’s concerto to the dimensions | 

“modern Symphony concert is chs re: 
‘make it natural again in our ears and 
‘to inflate the one or the other with the 
intelligent discrimination that Mr. Fied-+ 


ler and the two pianists ) 
showed yester-~ 
day, is to restore both to something very 


like their true estate. The Oxford dons 


, ard Haydn’s sym-'- 


may have been ‘litt d. 
and little versed in music; but thee 
pathetic ears in the Sheldonian Theatre 
must have found pleasure in its unfail- 
ing suavity of voice. It is a smooth 
Ssymphony—recall for example how little 
the two dance melodies of the final 
rondo are differentiated or how slightly 
the heavier contrasting passages in them 
disturb the euphqnic flow of the music. 
It is music of frequent repetition that 
the players must vary by the shadings. 
—and the shadows of shadings~in their. 
virtuosity. It is music that. is full of 
little feathery ornament, like the 
breathings of the wood-winds, that is. 
not itself unless it come as so many ex-- 
quisite felicities. Now, the attaining of 
these qualities as Mr. Fiedler and his 
men proved is as possible to a large 
band as to a small, in a modern hall ag 
well as in a little salon, to an audience 
nowadays as to an audience a century 
ago. In pervading but shaded suavity, | 
in ceaseless euphony, in delicate flicker 
of feathery detail, Haydn’s symphony 
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in his music, it has not a hint of com- dis 


greeny eoncerto for two. pianos—the 
concerto in E-flat, has much less distinc-~- 
tion. Curiosity over. the double pianistic 
feat that it asks keeps it alive, and when 
the feat is done with the mutual under- 
standing and sympathy, the common feel- 
ing for melody, figure and phrase, for pace 
ana rhythm, with the team play of hand and 
almost of intuition that Mr. Randolph and 
Mr. Hutcheson shared yesterday, it has its 
interest of musical curiosity and of psycho- 


logical curiosity as wel! in this welding of | 


two minds. and temperaments in a common 
task. The eighteenth century, however, 
probably had far less curiosity over pieces 
for two or even three pianos. They were 
common enough in those days; all sorts of 
composers wrote them; all sorts of players 
played them as so much routine. Mozart 
was of his time, and wrote routine music 
like the rest, and of it is the double con- 
certo. Probably the Viennese audiences 
that first heard it expected no more than 
routine, just as a Bostonian audience does 
when it is asked to hear a new string quar- 
tet by an American composer. We of the 
twentieth century, being trained to Mozart 
as a classic master, will have him always 
masterful and always classic. Being human 
he could not always be so; being spend- 
thrift and poor, he flung off potboilers, of 
which the double concerto is one. Some- 
thing of his finer qualities went into it— 
the light brilliance of some of the running 
passages, the quick fancy of the cadenzas, 
the sunny flow of the more songful pas- 
sages. Two modern pianos and a modern 
orchestra had their share in them; and, a3 
with Haydn’s symphony, abated not one. 
The hide-bound in convention, tradition 
and musical antiquities generally like ta 
sneer amusedly at what tney call modern 


“interpretative” conducting, but the cons | 


trast between ‘The. Isle of the Dead” as 


tne same audience ‘ieard it under Mr. Fied- | 
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Mr. Rachman 
quivering, 8 
those berate gr . 

nt, or was 0 
thar are halfphantoms. Thus ‘‘interpre- 
ted,’ and by the composer himself, the 
music seemed . imaginative, beautiful, 
poignant. None was easy to recall like to 
it in mood; few of the tone-poems of the 
hour .seemed so fully to accomplish their 
end as poetry by the music that was their 
reraeae Mr. Fiedler ‘“The Isle of the lh 
became as another piece. Had he “hl 
seen Bécklin’s picture—a picture of stil .. 
of remote monotony, of rarefied arn nig 
rarefied lights, if ever there was one? \V bs 
he, who usually is of quick and keen tn 
ceptions, especially in romantic music, ‘a 
and blind to what seem the audible vo ‘ 
and the manifest moods of Mr. oo ha I 
noff’s tone-poem? Did their ts s; 
their monotony, their endless sha ee 
evade his more robust mind and his i 
eager temperament. To every dF hase 
and sometimes often, there is 2 Rap od 
we may not, for some temperamenta a 
rier, understand, and into which er es 
most supple and manifold conductors ce 
not enter. Franck’s “Psyche, hve #84 
d’Indy’s subsequent playing of it wept ep 
was a sealed book to Mr. Gericke. don 
by his predecessors and Ser ath 
Muck was not fortunate with se “i 
pert. Similarly ‘The Isle of the al 
seemed to evade Mr. Fiedler. ana 
the images that Mr. Rachmanionoff’s mus 


wrought he substituted @ troubled sé&4, 


| lights, 


ler yesterday and under Mr. Racnamaninoff | 


two months ago, made a singularly salient 
instance of wnat it may accomplish, or fail 
to accomplish, witn the same music. Mr. 
Rachmaninoff was conducting in his own 
piece. Steadily, so to say, he held it down. 


He kept its voice and the voices of the or- | 


estra low; tne instrumental coloring was 
insistently shadowed and sombre. If still 


music is possible—and it certainly is in | 


impression—the music of “The Isle of the 
Dead” was still as the cypresses in Boick- 
lin’s picture that suggested the tone- 
poem, as still as the motionless air 
in owhicn the isle itself stands or 


the pale light in which it swims. Much of 
the music under Mr. Rachmaninoff’s hand 
“seemed deliberately monotonous, like the 


isle, rushing winds, glaring 
1 -oaiiggalop teen 3 who ri gg panel eer 
that clamored their longings. + 7 
panacea? isle was an isle of egaiel 
ary and solitude. Mr. Fiedler a. 
audience lustily to hear the effec ‘ he 
the concert-room. Before he wes 1: 
done it was easy to believe that -spggdegihe 
tative’’ conductors may not only interp! | 
music, but as understanding and sympathy 
serve or fail, almost create or almost an 
nihilate it. And to turn this queer ee 
scopic glass of ‘interpretation’? yet age i" 
what was fatal in Mr. Fiedler’s conducting 
to Mr. Rachmaninoff and “The Isle of the 
Dead,” intensified, glorified, fairly-recreate4 
the striding, restless, opulent, heavy-hand- 
ed Berlioz of the overture to “Benvenuts 
Cellini.’’ ey Pe EF 
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ONE SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKEI 


: floor 
FOR SALE at cost price: end seat on fi 
for season. Address rin cath Boston Transcript 


FOR SALE—SYMPHONY REHEARSIL 


| | ticket. 
low, unbroken lapping of the sea upon the | we. location, one season rR St: 4 18 


isle, like the changeless fields of sky above 
it. And when they who mourned their dead 
lamented in the music, or when perchance 


A.G.S., Boston Transcript, 
Hs SALE—ONE SYMPHONY TICKET '% 


aisle O, centre of hall, for three mo thd § 
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wner’s absence in Europe. Ad re 
during o Sage ais 


-@ dim longing for the life behind, for its | n.R.S., Boston Transcript. ys 


Feb. 24, at 8:15 p. m:: 
| phony in B minor, “Unfinished” ; 
double_concerto for y 
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The Boston’ Symp 


start Suriday night on its fowrth south-~ overture, “The Roman Carnival.” 
ern trip, ‘The usual concerts will be, : 
given in. Washington,’ Baltimore, Phila-) Feb. 26, at 2:30 p. m.: 
delphia, New York and Brooklyn, and |tic Wedding,” symphony, 
Monday evening, Feb, 28, the orchestra | No. 1, op. 26; Strauss, 
will appear for the third and last time | Spake Zarathustra”; _-Wagner, ’ 


| this season in Hartford, Conn. 


The principal works to be played are | Isolde.” 
Rachmaninoff’s “Isle of the Dead,” the 
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and Love Death from 


Brahms )D major symphony and the | day, Feb. 28 at 8:15 p. m.: Smetana 
Strauss tone poem, “Thus Spake Zara-|| overture, “The Sold Bride”: Brahms, 


thustra.”’ 


singers. 
concerts with programs: 


WASHINGTON—New National the- | 


Below is a schedule of the balier”; Tschaikowsk 


In Baltimore Mr. Fiedler is | symphony No. 2 in D major 

. i, . » Op, : 
to give Beethoven’s Ninth symphony | Pome 
with the assistance of the Oratorio So-. 
ciety of that city and a quartet of solo 


Wagner, Aria, Gerechter Gott from “Ri- 
enzi’; Strauss, tone poem, “Don Juan”; 
Saint-Saens, “La Fiancee du Tim- 


Soloist, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn. 


ater, Monday, Feb. 2], at 4:30 p. m.: 


Weber, overture “Euryanthe”; Schubert, SYMP b LONY KEEP S : 


symphony in B minor, “Unfinished” ; 
Rachmaninoff, symphonic poem, “The 
Isle of the Dead”; Wagner, Waldwe- 


Wawaer; | Management of Orchestra An- 


ben’ from “Siegfried,” act Ais 

overture “Rienzi.” 
BALTIMORE—Lyrie theater, 

day, Feb. 22, at 8:15 p- m.: 


chestra, Prof. Willy Hess, 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 9 (c 
D minor, Boston 
and the Baltimore Oratorio Society, as- 
sisted by Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
Soprano ; Miss Janet Spencer, contralto 4 
Daniel Beddoe, tenor, and Claude Cun: 
ningham, bass. 7 
| PHILADELPHIA—Academy of Music 
| Wednesday, Feb. 23, at 8:15 p. m.: 
Schubert, Symphony in B minor, “un- 
| finished ;” Brahms, double concerto for 
| Violin and violoncello: Rachmaninoff, 
| symphonic poem “The Isle of the Dead”; 
Richard Strauss, “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
| Merry Pranks.” Soloists, Willy Hess 
‘Violin, and Alwin Schroeder, ’cello, ° 
NEW YORK—Carnegie hall, Thursday, 


Schubert, sym- 


soloist ; 


ie ; Brahms, 
lolin and _ violon- 
cello; Rachmaninoff, symphonic poem, 


“The Isle of the Dead’”’; Wagner, prelude 


to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” 


Soloists, Willy Hess, violin rj 
Schroeder, ’cello.. : ites thigh 


BROOKLYN—A 
day, Feb. 25, at 
overture to “Ge 


cademy of music, Fri- 
8:15 p. m.: Schumann, 
noveva”; Brahms, sym- 


Tues- 


oe Schumann, | 
. ‘ ’ 
Overture to Genoveva” ; Mendelssohn, | 


concerto in E minor for violin and or- 


. horal) in. 
Symphony orchestra | Boston as fonductor of the Boston 


SAME CONDUCTOR 


nounces That Max Fiedler 


Has Been Reengaged for 
; the Next Two Seasons. 


pe & ‘ - >a i 

; s* 1 ‘ ey ¥ °) ; iq i? 
Max Iiedler has decided to remain in 
Sym- 
Charles A. Ellis, man- 
ager of the orchestra, announced Friday 
night that Mr. Fiedler had*been reen- 
gaged for the coming seasons, 1910-1] 
and 1911-12. 
| This” settles definitely the reports 
printed in the New York papers that 
: © mH . } ‘ . eu! . , 
Mr. Fiedler intended going abroad for 
the next season, possibly to Manchester, 
Eng., or to Hamburg, whére the con- 
ductor has been under contract with’ the 
Philharmonic Society for several vears. 

Mr. ViedJer’s reengagement here ‘may 
mean a severance of his connectiéns in 
Hamburg. Ten days ago, when the mat- 
ter was still unsettled, Mr. Fiedler said 
his leaving or staying in Boston depended 
on whether or not he could get further 
leave of absence from Hamburg. The 
conductor’s family, now in Hambure, 
>. ‘ ’ ; .) 
will probably come to Boston. ! 


CD Lb . 

FOR SALE—SYMPHONY CONCERT 
1 season ticket, first bal., front row; well for- — 
ward; choice. Address P.O.A., Boston Transcript 
At(A) : sit ja: . 


| phony orchestra. 


aby, | 
NEW YORK-—Carnegie: hall, Saturday, 
‘Goldmark, “Rus- | 
E-flat major, 
“tone poem, “Thus 
' prelude 
“Tristan and 


| 


HARTFORD—Parsons theater, Mon-. 


y, overture, “1812.7 
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1909-10. 


MR. MARSHALL. 


Programme. 


(First time in Boston) 
‘‘On the Shore of Sorrento,’ the third movement of 


‘In Italy.””? a SYMPHONIC FANTASIA, op. 16 


‘‘A Saga,’ TONE POEM for ORCHESTRA 


SYMPHONY in B flat major 


I. Andante un poco maestoso 


II. Larghetto 
III. Scherzo: molto vivace; Trio I: molto pit vivace. Trio IT 


A “FAUST” OVERTURE 
OVERTURE, “1812” op. 49 


IV. Allegro animato e grazioso 
Organist : 


Symphony Hall. 
XVII. GONCERT., 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
SATURDAY, MARCH oO, AT 8, P.M. 


WAGNER, 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


SCHUMANN, 
SIBELIUS, 
STRAUSS, 
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NEW MUSIC OF FEROIC LEGEND 


FROM FINLAND © ys 
J VLAAMAG , YY. ° G;” " 


in Boston and Its Traits of Savage Gran- 
deur, Brevity and Earnestness—Schu- 
mann’s “Spring” Symphony Again After 
a Long Silence and Mr. Fiedler’s Excep 
tionally Happy Manner of Dealing witk. 
It—Wagner’s “Faust” Overture to Com- 
plete a Week of Oddly Cvincidental Faus* 
Miusic 


If anyone wishes to compose an essay on 
Sincerity in music, Sibelius. is a_ text. 
Iwarlier this season his second Symphony 
was played here, and whether or not the 
children of Anglo-Saxons understood this 
fiery Scandinavian, there was, at least, no 
doubt of his earnestness. Yesterday af- 
ternoon Symphony Hall heard for the first 
time his tone poem, “A Saga.’’  § ae I 
Short. It is frequently violent. Both 
brevity and savage earnestness consort 
With such a narrative of heroic legend as 
the music seeks to reproduce. The devices 
of instrumentation are bold, though hardly, 
in the main, innovations. Their use seems 
the natural ianguage of the mood. The vio- 
lins begin in a vaguely rich Shimmer of 
planissimo; a viola soliloquizes: bold figures 
Stalk in the deeper registers of the double 
basses and brass, against the background 
ef strings in subdued chanting; a storm ot 
plucked strings sweeps the violoncel]los 
aSainst clamorous horns; or, for a eonclu- 
sion, comes the long passage for muted 
S'rings while a clarinet muses over the soft- 
est roll of drumsticks on cymbals, something 
at once as crisp, as eloquent and as vital 
a3 wooing in sharp Northern weather— 
neroic wooing on a. wild moor in frosty 
These are the syllables of the tongue 
lich Sibelius Speaks. They are little 
more. His eloquence is, as has b2en inti- 
mated, a matter of sincerity. The music 

color, as we understand color of Sibe- 
That is to say, its browns, drabs and 
are in infinite gradations as those 
of a Northern moor. The scene is not one 
Cl desolation. The gcene is One of gran- 
ceur that is gloomy only to the timid. 
Again, this saga is not the music of rhyme; 
it is not even the music of metre: what it 
is superlatively is the music of rhythmical 
is conciseness, and it leaves, accordingly, a 
IS conciseness, and leaves, accordingly, a 
more unitied impression of its qualities than 
the Symphony. But it leaves, in common 
with the Symphony, a haunting mocd that 
rersists when the Strauss and Tschaikow- 
Sky which followed have Sounded and 
passed; something which abides as that 
poignant chanting phrase of the violins 
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Sibelius’s Saga for Its First Performance 
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more, and it is doubtful. 


It was good to “hear the horn call 
Schumann’s first Symphony sounding “over 
the heights” once ul. 
if the real beauty of the music has ever | 
been summoned from the orchestra more 
completely than Mr. Fiedler called it out 
yesterday afternoon. It is justly named “am 
“spring” symphony. — Its most loyal ad= 
mirers are bound to admit that the frost 
is not yet all out of its ground and that here 
and there in the road is a stretch of heavy — 
going. Mr. Gericke used to cross these. 
places on the sleek polish of a sled ; Dr. 
Muck, by the impetuosity of his progress; 
Mr. Weingartner, who once essayed it here | 
as a visiting conductor with a Visiting or- — 
chestra, spurred across cavalierly, | Mr. | 
Fiedler’s way is the most satisfactory of — 
them all. He crosses honestly, on broad 
tires. It has been noted of him before tnaig 
10W he “cleans up” obscure instrumentation. 
His discrimination and nis command of the) 
fine snades of orchestra] voices have rarely 
been more adroitly put to work than in 
Schumann's music yesterday afternoon, To 
particularize: his accentuation in the bril- 
liant opening of the Allegro Molto Vicace - 
etcaed the music on the auditors’ conscious- 
hess as definitely ag line drawing; again, 
he beat out the rhythm of the Scherzo witha 
a hand that felt the right tempo into frac- 
tions of the instant. It was incisive; it was 
spirited without being Over-eager; it was 
impetuous and yet had a flavor of delibera. — 
Mr. Fiedler’s faand fas done many _ 


bigger things. it has seldom, aowever, been _ 
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!' employed more adroitly than wiaile it fash- 


loned yesterday afternoon ‘the climax and ~ 
cadence of Schumann’s first symphony, . 
feeling out its slightest nuance, interpreting 
its poetry, and breathing: the warm, . . 
air of the season into its fresna and joyous . 


* pages. 


For the rest came the third movement of 
Strauss’s Symphonic Fantasia “From Italy,* 
an excerpt which finds the Symphonist ine 
as melodious a vein as he knows: Wagner’s 
contribution to the musical literature Of 
‘‘Faust,’’ and Tschaikowsky’s patc.o.ic over. 
ture, ‘1812.’’ We shal] have heard here, 
by the week’s end, three of. the e tant. 
musical versions of the legend, no slight 
coincidence as musical events so. Earlier 
in the week at the Boston Opera came 
Boito’s tribute; and this evening in the same 
place, while the Symphony Orchestra. is re. 
peating Wagner's Overture, comes Gouned’s 
opera. All three unite to the same impres- 

Boito summarizes; Gounod en-. 
talizes; Wagner philosophizes, 
sents 


y 


$ complete or not, 


| This being the situation, preference is en. 
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nay gt wt Sea. usy and i: bch ga si PAS Na Tull! | war.” This is true that the music is 

old. Se ie | al. cha “gy ieee 

unusual, now virile, now sad with the 
profound and manly sadness of a_ 
northern and melancholy race; that | 
and nobly | | 
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marshalled its battalions. The church bells ee te ss ert urd and..Tschaikowsky's [ff tae ouign be ‘< ‘ai lis 1 "g 
sounded tocsin; but the church bells were,not «j919 overture completed the program. | éhatcaniw cade x elius legend; 
a success, Neither, for that matter, wert’vhe Ferruccio Busoni, the | celebrated s composer of Finland wrote 


‘of the drumstick sullenly booming pianist, who has not visited Boston for his best works under the influence of |; 
pow half a dozen years, will be next week's liquor; just as there is a Fielding, eae olghly. individual 


he simulated cannon shots. The sounds : n 
chtefly suggested Russian multitudes fall- soloist, His offering will ar the oan legend, a Hoffmann legend, a Poe 
ing flat on their faces when the great guns | ¢. mance of which he is said to be now legend; but poet, novelist, musician) 
went off. Is it a Russian or an Oriental without an equal. Brahms’ fourth cym- never wrote anything that’ the world! 
eustom? “1812” is naturally far above thé phony and_ Schubert's ‘“Rosamunde” | cared tor when he was alcoholically.| | 


average “occasional”? music. Still, it was overture will be the other aumiyars. drunk, and no constant and two-handed 
not in a public square, with church bells, drinker could turn out the quantity or ‘put in juxtaposition with this chill 
“ | | Jainent from the North the sensuous 


cannon and ‘“‘a full brass band ad lib,”’ that | quality of work that’ made the reputa- 
-Tschaikowsky sought the serious things of ‘° | _tion of the men just named. If Sibelius rose egy Strauss, music that reflects 
his art, and the overture plainly shows it. & | really is a victim of appetite, the say- : e sea just stirring under an Italian 
“ & sun. | 


In other respects we are back in the days | | ing of Abraham Lincoln concerning Gen. Th 
pf “peace Jubliees, Gilmore's Band “aud | ) Gt MY | Grant may be applied to his case, and a “re are pages of Wagner’s over- 
The Star Spangled Banner,” audience join- ‘barrel of Sibelius’ favorite tipple should §‘UTe that now seem old fashioned and 
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imagnitive; that the ending is one 
of singular beauty. The music yes-~ 
terday made a deep impression on the. 
audience. | 


It was a happy idea of Mr. Fiedler to | 
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P. | be sent at once to certain modern com- | mediocre, and there have been more 


eee * . : 


posers—a puncheon or two to Max rip ier? performances here than that 
‘Reger, whose notorious indulgence in]° Yesterday. Schumann’s Symphony 


ing. : L 
} 

: _ Mournful Tone Poem Feature of beer may be detected in the thickness | 4S @PPropriate to the day without, 
|; and garrulity of his scoring. and the second and third movements 
| the Program Given by Or- | Sibelius has given no program in | ere well Played. Mr. Fiedler, who of 
explanation of his “Saga”: he has not | /@te has been inclined to rush the pace 
BY THt CY MPHONY chestra at Its 17th Public | hinted at any literary material though of fast movements, took the first 
| ||Some.of his compositions have been allegro at such speed that the detail 
| 


Rehearsal. ‘inspired by the “Kalevala,” the na- | Suffered at time, and the finale was 
more animated than graceful. Go, 
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| || tional Epicof Finland. He has saidthat te in Tschaik 
gee By PHILIP HALE. , | the thematic material of “A Saga’ |‘00 in tschalkowsky’s “1812” over- 
Finnish Work Calculated to : E h lof the: is wholly of his own invention. Mrs. | ‘U'® which was written for perform- | 
The 17th public rehearsa * | Newmarch thinks the music suggests |“"°® 1 the open air, there were in- 


— oe ies ay Boston Symphony orchestra, *t | the recital of some old tale. This dis- stances of injurious Speed, as the an- | 
Than Applause Fiedler, conductor, took place yester-| 
i, 


covery is not particularly ingenious. ag a of the allegro’s first | 

day afternoon in Symphony Hall | nae hae ady from the title, that thisy + ter: a gS at treatment of the third | 

ie 2 Deh.s ) Mais: “Ceaa tid leshaiet, th | tale is Scandinavian rather than Fin- motive. There has been | 

Although , , A ish’ Why? Dr. Niemann insists that |OC"® Memorable performance of this | 

“En Saga,” a tone poem by‘ Jean -<ocond balcony was completely filled, | the tone-poem relates to Finland, ana |?Verture in Boston, the one led by | | 

Sibelius, the Finnish composer, had .nqg the audience otherwise was un- |that the fate of a people is musically | Mascagni in Symphony Hall in Nov-| | 

its first performance in Boston at the j.yallv large for a purely orchestral | diate tha Is it ‘neceasary to att anrall ember, 1902. | 

Symphony rehearsal yesterday. Sibe- . 4 cert. The program was as fol- this? Was Finland so thoroughly} The Program of the concerts of next || 

lius, a man of indisputable talent, re- lows: oppressed by Russia when Sibelius week will include Brahms’ Symphony || 

sembles his. fellow-Scandinavian, Sind- . waist overture.....scseeeeeres Wagner composed this music? Was the com- |!" # minor, No. 4; Beethoven’s piano | | 

ing, whose ‘Rondo Infinito” was played symphony in B flat No 1 Schumann poser not then receiving from the |CO"Certo ‘No. 5 (Ferruccio Busoni. | 
at the Symphony concerts last Novem- «4 Saga,’’ tone poem op. Deveeeeee Sibehus Russian government a stipend, of pianist); Schubert’s overture to 


= . is BE MGV HOREO”’ . ook ac: Strauss s 
ber, in that he prefers to paint his ‘On the Shore of Sorrento A ate which he was deprived only recently? Rosamunde. 


r yver 641 812"" Foaming WAT a: Mp [ : ’ 
tonal pictures in dark colors. Yet there | Overture : hay a It is more probable that the com-' 
is no mistaking the robust, invincible; “A Saga,” by Sibelius, was playe j poser was inspired to write “A Saga’. FIN LAND’S WOES 


character of the figures seen through] pere for the first time. It is one ol by some old recital of heroic and 


the melancholy mists. The Finns may) | | earlier works, according to the | pathetic deeds or by the idea of writ- 
be down, but they cannot be kept down. o>us NuMber, and it was published in ling Music in Saga vein. The tone-, IN A TONE POEM 
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'That is the impression left by this char-j| “*" |. Jore Thomas was the first poem is interesting in certain well 
omposition. It| 1¥0s. Thecacore 10n : . 
eee of a noble struggle against | to produce it in this country, and he | defined Way’. both technically and 
long winters and kp et ete brought it out in Chicago six years nin ot in There is an original Sip : 
sians, and it is calculate Oo excite! oo next month. € of instruments in combination. if ae A 
tears no less than applause. Yesterday Me ‘e said that Jean Sibelius is peri- and in special treatment to give the, ] elius A Saga Given at 
appropriate atmosphere, to establish) 


OE agg ok ati = randurtc “riedler by strong and re- 
tended as much for Conductor cdically overcome by s . 
and his master-players as i bec paige bellious liquors. We are not informed | moods, and not merely for bizarre Symphony Rehearsal. 
oe and his fellow-sufferers al as to the length of the intervals be-f | effects. There are highly original 
‘Spri ‘ween the days and nights of alco-, harmonic progressions. The themes, 


wk! site “wee rer ete Biwi N a bt his weak though the composer’s h e.8 " EAE 
f ¢ e vernal Schu y sei ic exaltation. No aou 1 ake 9 own, ave 
mony in 'B flat major, the third and yc ph Wes oA adnawerated by report, | folk character. This one may to some * Rendition of the Piece ls First | 


‘fourth movements of which gave par- depression, | bring ‘thoughts of the Finnish land- 


. Richard Strauss was} for in the intervals of : : 
Sea eee ere ome of his Zist birth: | vnich must ensue according to the} ™ ||Scape. That one, by its monotonous Presentation in Boston. 


day pieces—the third movement, “On | warnings of those combatting the | | |: rhythm, by its sing-song, may bring ee i ; 
Soe ee eee ee ecan.. iealy’'—-witch Demon Rum by tract and lecture, this the reciter of old tales before the - “pb alre. : i vets . 3 : io 
showed the Strauss of the early tran- same Sibelius has been profitably eye. Other hearers may be reminded At the Symphony rehearsal yesterday 
—_ rr of “ancestral voices prophesying afternoon Mr Fiedler and the orchestra 
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SEASON 1909-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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SYMPHONY, in E minor, No. 4. 
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BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in E 


flat major, No. 5, op. 73, “The Emperor’’ 
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SCHUBERT, OVERTURE to “‘Rosamunde’”’ 
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Soloist: 


Mr. FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
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The new Sibelius tone poem was most | MM” ho 

able of all to arouse and hold the hear- Y Pp ny Hall. 
-er’s interest. This was not merely be- 

cause it was a novelty, for the work it- 

self is the product of aggressive in- 

aggre pe grim eget an, "cathe S 

ing seriousness and an admirable ac~- = = 
quaintance with orchestral resource. MASON 
Sibelius is least of all a cosmopolitan. 

He broods upon the fate of his native 
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have endured, and upon their un- 
hn ge love of liberty, which per- 
sistent adversity has intensified. 


He paints in dark, harrowing and | MAX FIEDLER Conduetor 
’ n, 
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gréwsome colors and blends of tints 
without apology or palliation. His use 
of dissonance is striking and notable. 
It becomes a personal voice. To ears 
measuring all combinations of sound | 
according to their. tuneful sweetness, | 
the prolonged chords in the wood wind, | XVIII (! 
harsh and refusing to be resolved, wee | | ® ERT 
distressing. Heard as the voice of sutf- | ° 
fering, they were poignantly expressive. 
In his second symphony, recently 


played, Sibelius is as unswerving in his | | S 
allegiance to his locale, and in the | ATURDAY, MARCH 40 r wy 8 
aggressive independence of his methods, | | ? ’ 
but he appears often to let them lead 

him into unqualified ugliness vold of 

illusion either of stress or of rebellion. 


A Rugged Theme. 


“A Saga’ is virile with the rugged- | Procramme 
ness of jutting rocks and northern seas. | ° 
To the expression of such a theme 


5 Genalate | BRAHMS 

colors 9 the low | MS, , : 

voices in SYMPHONY, in E minor, No. 4 
the lamen 
mournful p 

chestra over aga 

ing mass of contending tones, 

beat upon each other with the fury of 

armies until they crash in a final on- 


sek. 
; eiing. groping: ree arene eat ‘al 
ows e more intense for the wailing | SONCER 
of a rand” ngrodgg bd a ony helpless | | rin ae cae PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA. in E 
rotest. ope revives in € purpose- | , . 5, Op. 73, “Th “e ’ 
ful reiteration by the  noble-voiced 3 e Emperor 
clarinet of the theme previously heard 
upon the disconsolate violas. It still 
cose mek the he past be ba by : 
u glows now w courage for the | OVE bint 
future. It recounts pages in the history | RTURE to ‘“‘Rosamunde’’ 
of Finland which are st dg the prov- 
ince of stilted and obvious words. It 
me played with power and understand- 
ng. 


| Schumann’s Poetic Symphony. 


Of the reading of the more familiar . 
pieces, especially of the poetic beauties . 
of Schumann’s symphony, it may be 

ee eng ar ee os tga cal) re- 

eently glowing an nely imagined in- 

terpretations, or it may be fatigue incl- Mr. FE U 

dent to the trip. The fact remains that RRUCCIO BUSONI 
the noisy heroism of the **1812”"" over- 

ture could not compensate for an after- 

noon of dry and unemotional con- 

ducting. 
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Programme. 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E flat major, No. 5, 


Op. 73. 
I. Allegro 


SYMPHONY, in E minor, No. 4, op. 98 
OVERTURE to “‘Rosamunde,”’ op. 26 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Andante moderato 


III. Allegro giocoso 
Chickering Pianoforte used 


II. Adagio un poco moto 
III. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo 


AVI, GONGERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 12, AT 8, P.M. 


IV. Allegro energico e passionato 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Soloist: 
Mr. FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


MAX FIEDLER, Condzuetor. 


BRAHMS, 
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MR. BUSONI RETURNS WITH NEW ce of the spirit in 
LAMPS FOR OLD | “Emperor” concerto 
eee AP ghee ica Of all the unforget- | 
: } things that Mr. Paderewski has | 
done, his poetry with the ending of this | 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto—Busoni mievyment 4 he beni in be Bag ra 
sik : ere, indeed, the solo instrumen nds its” 
the Avowed Virtuoso of Six Years Ago Plage as a subordinate instrument in “ths: 
and the Busoni Who Has Renounced Symphonic whole. Its faint beatings, “bate. 
de , terfes,” of the two hands in the treble, | 
These Vanities, with the Results—What register the deep breathing of its nan 
He Brought to the Symphonic Concerio |less calm. Mr. Paderewski, ei hes 
», | Measures, Was rapt as a seer. ven Mr. 
and What He Did Not Bring—Brahms’s Bauer, certainly a pianist of seconde pie 
Last Symphony and Its Test of the Or- | rank, floated the’ measures On an oarage 
ial of wings as of some great bird that roams 
chestra’s Finest Temper the twilight, while Mme. Aus der. Ohe 
—_—_—_——— caused it to rise with one beat of pinions, ~ 
Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, reappeared }Mr. Busoni never left the ground. - a 
yesterday afternoon as the soloist with the And yet the Singular. part is that the 
Symphony Orchestra. It is six years since few measures of interlude leading into the 
he last seated himself to a pianoforte on the finale were not played so well by any ofr 
platform of Symphony Hall. These six | them. Mr. Busoni conceived them and gave 
years had been reported to have wrought a them forth as an half unconscious speech 
transformation in the player. On that even- | jn undertone, a thought aloud. Of course, | 
ing of March six years ago he played Saint- | it was Obvious that the Soloist had not re- 
Saéns’s concerto in C minor with what hearsed with the orchestra, but that omise | 
seemed then a half-contemptuous ease. He . Sion did not affect the quality of Mr, Bus 
was frankly the virtuoso. The flashing runs, Soni’s playing. He watched the conductor,’ | 
the clamors of full chords, the fleet bril- to be sure, with an Obedience odd to see 
liancy came with a grace of style which [jn a foloist, but Mr. Fiedler, in the course. 
made the mere execution of the work inter- of much adroit accompanying, has rarely» 
esting for its own sake. Saint-Saéns of the keyed his band at a truer pitch to the 
© minor pianoforte concerto is not being » Pianoforte than yesterday afternoon. The 
very metaphysical: he is being superbly 5 concerto is a Symphony with a solo part. ° 
pianistic, and so, on that occasion, was Mr. »Mr, Fiedler made it steadily a symphony, | 
Busoni. Yesterday afternoon, to emphasize cand not once did he obscure the soloist. » 
‘is newer art, Mr. Busoni returned to us i Indeed, if the whole truth is to be told, it 
we. the Olympian moods of Beethoven's was the orchestra that furnished the Beet-. 
“Emperor” concerto. It was the con- hovenesque flavor. And Mr. Busoni, reso- 
certo with which he opened his pres- lutely putting away the vanities of the vir-- 
ent American tour; he has played it often .tuoso, was, asa finely-skilled impersonator, © 
in the past two months, ‘and there is every asked to preach. Mr. Busoni can imper-— 
reason to suppose that it is the work by sonate Lisz+ and Saint-Saéns as few men 
which he chooses to identify his present living: when he speaks with Beethoven's. 
artistry. tongues of men and of.a s St, is” 
Now the concerto in B-flat is tolerably “ne last word of ae Reels Bh ee ad 
familiar here. In the past four years it +f epiterens a A 
has been played by Mr. Paderewski, Mr. Brahms of the fourth, and last sym- 
Bauer and Mme. aus der Ohe. Mr. Pad- °phony is Brahms in all his’ austerity, . 
erewski, thouga he forced the instrument “From the exuberance of Schumann «last 
until it smoked, was splendidly imperial; week to the restraint and the mastering | 
Mr. Bauer was less the potentate, but he sense of form of this work was an whe? 
was at least the crown prinee, while Mme. Cohestra reappearing almost 


aus der Ohe wore the ermine with * guise. Such music as that of the first 
majesty which was more like Beethoven’s -Jn4 act movements of this symphony » 
beset tnan either of them. She was, if YOU reveals the final equipment of the or 
ike, the empress, a large, Teutonic em- chestra. These movements contain as. 
| Press. There was doubt, Comte ee little as possible the music of ornament | 
|noon, when Mr. Busoni finished, if he w ,and display; they contain everywhere 
even of the blood royal. . and always what we are Pleased to < H: 
The performance was flatly tame. — A “pure music.” Elsewhere Brahms of che- 
‘Skilled gymnast ‘nas a right to admiration; symphonies may cut awa , 
‘but we do not admire him in an academic essential voice, 
£own. We also rr pg eae ach hag and fling the de 
academic gown ‘ne still wears his Spangies. line. 
‘Indeed, there were several flashes of tne Oe eens te eee ant aving . ig. 
Spangles—in the clarity of the arpeggil, in close. The texture is fine and the pat-- 


the single melody that sang in the treble tern gleams and glistens large in he 
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TIGHT BINDING 


| He admitted that Mr. Busoni could do ‘third ment was 
wel aie Teeth a < NU this ig’ @éxactly what Mr. busoni shows. See a gee eee: F CE MOVETRER ae 
pap Rae ier craig ween teat an OT The Woteace. is left. to give quite as on the piano whatever “he could ‘con~'! that taxed the abilit 
of its themes one does not reet an ©” k- | much consideration to Beethoven as to| ceive; but the question, after all, was- players. % 

It is the joy of the mind In acute think i. The interpreter does not try hat could he conceive? : ! 
i leasure of creating, and the Bueenke himself more prominent than ng ishd ne | -Be Program of the concerts ‘next 
ng, the pleasure ‘ to make him nas Yesterday there was, as ever, the 1. 

mastery of method. Often, the melody | the composer. Yet. Mr. Busoni’s power vantute ' pe ial Nae if. week will be as follows:  Strube, 
rase full-throated, thickened with the |] as a pianist is manifestly equal to the absolute mastery, calm s0 comedy overture “Puck,” MS. (first 


slicate or most difficult tasks. His | one he ex- mY 
sombre voices of violoncellos and refined aus ie pe antevivy, but He uses. it assurance that at once put the ex | performance); Strauss, Symphonia 


taken at a speed 
y. of hearers 4c = 


Wieldler caused it to flow amply with | toward the perfect expression of the 


7 ible ‘or’s intent. After the perform- 
pome of the repose and tie iste ole dace Mr " Busont was recalled several 


use of the uncommon proficiency, the:!| Marriage of Figaro” and “Sinet dem 
delightful clarity in swift or in com- \|Goettlichen Propheten” from Graun’s 
plex passages, the intelligently musi- |} «per Toq Jesy’’’ (Mme. 
cal phrasing, the rhythmic sense, the 
variety in touch that should have} 
aided in expression. It is not easy to 


think of anyone “playing” the notes !/schumann’s ‘“Widmung,” Fiedler’s 
of this concerto any better. Yet on | ‘“Wiegenlied”’ 


” 


onward sweep of a quiet river, proad in } ance Mr. 


times. | 
current between low banks. Such Was Brahms’ fourth symphony and Schu- 


the sere and yellow Andante, and such, bert’s. ‘‘Rosamunde”’ overture completed 


, stately grace ‘ozgram. Mme Sembrich will be 
pag aia etna ee tre ae heard, at next week’s concerts for the 


rst time in ten years. 


Sembrich); | 
overture to “The Magic Flute’: four! 
songs sung with piano by Mme. 


of the Allegro giocoso, If we are minded sembrich; Brahms’ “Die Nachtigall,” 


to smile before the beginning of the | fi 
finale, at the thought of Brahmss —pas- 


” h || PHONY. 
sionate,” the finale is not slow to teach || BUSON! WITH Siar somethings that left undone. oF 


that passion can be dignified by one | Meccan | ing, | 


| A hie | , xt present, disappointed the hearer | 

: f hms’s passion is intellectual ; biic Re- ee , I 

| mahal agin, is ‘ae music of impassioned | Pianist Heard at 1th tao | who had read of Mr. Busoni's growth | ' 
thought. L. P, | hearsal After Six Years Absence. §& ‘as an interpreter, as an artist that 

— ‘iw | in performance recites the music - of, 


| | 3 Cc , r. The dignity of the per- 
| By PHILIP HALE. the compose! The dignity of 
| a formance was marked, yet the dig- Rehearsal Has Busoni 
BUSON MASTERLY The 18th public rehearsal o! a | nity of the composer was greater. In ; oF 
Boston Symphony . orchestra, Mr. | the first movement there was a sus-& the Soloist 
Fiedler, conductor, took place yester- picion of gg olan Ce ee . 
P The 2rV alien spirit on the part> 
‘ Svmphony Hall. The. Lu nervous and alien spiri ; 
Al THt NEI Gay afternoon ia ! a | of the pianist and on the part of the)! 
program was as follows. | | 


orchestra. There was hardly ~= the é Pianist Plays “Emperor” Concerto 


broad, commanding, irresistible state- | 


with the choiring of the wood wind,. Mr. simply as a means toward an end-- = audience at ease, the modest || pnomestica: “Deh Vieni” from “The 


and Strauss’ “Staend- 
the whole there was something nh chen.” 
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fa ee a ment of a master-work. ) 0 h t t R 
) ; “Em eror - fiat wherk| In the adagio there was the appro- rCHestia in erprets rahims. 
to “Rosmunde’”’......--. nubHert | ’ : r 
Beethoven S p Overture ag noteworthy chiefly priate simplicity, there was the sug- fe. 2, Wah be sad, 
This concert we er aie gestion of contemplation, but one, ir Se Sa SAG AMD 
by reason of the reappearance of MiP wished for a little more warmth, a erruccio Busoni, the pianist, not 


Concerto Brings Forth 
| heard in Boston since 1904, was soloist 


an absence of six years. f little more color. It all seemed re-' . 
Many Recalls. neon Reet 2oat in ij mote, too far from this world | AE Soe By mpOny eee er) Srnene 
i When he first came to Boston, | » é : . ' - afternoon. He played Beethoven’s 
Bee th Sa dadaeniged in Admirable, however, was Mr. Bu-| “Emperor” concerto 
/1891, his ability was os dia | soni’s anticipation of the chief theme | 


ITALIAN PIANIST | Flurope, and when he visited here In| of the rondo, and here was the one. Mr Busoni is remembered: tram the 


| tall ; j _ two years of his residence in this city, 
11904 he was ranked among the very | memorable touch of poetry in the" gor piano playing which clothéd high 


SCORES AS SOLOIST | astat of pianists then living. His rep- | performance. Admirable, too, was his ! technical efficiency with an impressive 

. reading of the rondo, a reading that) beauty, an elegance and an artistic sin- 

‘ | ile his mechan- hid impressive and stirring. | cerity in interpretation. He again dis- 

| S brich Will Be Heard at || sand it is said that while : yarns 4 The performance was no doubt an closed these qualities yesterday, rip- 

Mme. sem \ism was flawless long ago, he nas} excellent one in many ways, so ex- {ened to fuller maturity. and augment- 

Next Week’s Concerts for | sained in emotional quality, in elo-} cellent that it should have been great ed by a more imposing breadth of style. 

| , in every way. No one wishes to hear A sanity, a catholicity, a sense of 

First Time in Years. /guent expression. em 'this concerto played in “Ercles’ vein’; , Symmetry of the whole structure and 

It seemed to me yesterday that 1 no one wishes to hear its noble sen- Of 4M experience encompassing broad- 

characteristics are about the same ™ timents sentimentalized. The per- !¥ the phases of music, characterize 

here with), formance of Mr. Busoni was possibly ! ~ sad vargire Vestine: psa ik Wi 

His tecif great, but it was not a great inter- » %!0"S he gives. He is not a mere vir- 
tuoso. He is a great artist. 

He has read first the printed page of 
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Ferruiccio Busoni, gp at ee ‘they were when he last played 
jan pianists, was the soloist a ‘the orchestra and in reeital. - 
Ryiiaghoniy rehearsal yesterday. the 'nieal proficiency is indisputable ane ga-ga: ; 
program will be repeated tonight. Bu- ‘makes no parade of it—tor he “ his 2 ee was applauded fervent-  1;, music and is mindful of its absolute 
soni was last here six years ago. fie! were musician of the highest tho ely y and recalled several times. The | gamands of material tones, dynamics 
was an extraordinary pianist then. in and aims. To speak ot him as “a , A ech ced of the Symphony by? and the craftmanship of pianism. But 
fact, he was a remarkable musigian 1) 4 most accomplished virtuoso in | ef . oti prises akened moderate rapture. | he has read farther. 
the ’90’s, when he made his American} savory meaning of the word bi hele » Aitet movement was taken at an To this skeleton of the technic of his 
debut in this city and settled down! impertinent and unjust. svevert a air unusually Slow pace and the struc-j| instrument an ardent and fertile im- 
here to teach—and met grim experi- Mr. Symons was not pernaye has Hh of the work was shown as | agination and a guiding artistic sense 
ences. Now he returns like unto the} when he described him ae" od sot preci Bn W ere on the eee tte eager rigors a and rat ae mee 
proverbial conq’ring hero, ecutant, for hearing ysleas is sd jnsttl wa e rollowing andante was - fit siceudk Wek out need e nes oO 
-His Symphony selection this time is ‘feel ‘the contact of soul al ma anyt ing but moderate in its flow, ) Sculp Ee Dy . yee y. ue 
Becthoven’s ‘‘Hmperor”’ concerto, 1ast)| ment,” he could not fee] that a for it assumed a dirge-like character, The secret may be in the repose w 
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ya 1 Bappitag ti bodied Te re owls | being was expressing himself in * but an average was Struck, for the hich he plays. here is a continence, 
er Ohe . ' 
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‘authority in his per RR MEETS, 

In bravura Mr Busoni is incisive,,rig- 
orous, intensely virile--as in the passage 


in octaves—but never sufficiently for-. 

getful of the poise which envelopes him 

to be said to play with abandon. 
Perhaps the most pleasurable memory 


of the afternoon is of his dexterous 


and pliant fasnioning of soft. tones. 
Mr Busoni is an expert in. arabesque. 
Notwithstanding the marked tonal 
limitations of his piano, he could weave 


|a@ skein of silken tone in its upper reg- 


ister into a melody of exquisite fibre 
and proportion. It had plasticity. of 
tempo, which did not stalk unrelenten- 
tedly onward like some. inexorable 
churchman. It was amenable to the 
mood. It had lightness, elegance and 
grace. Thus was wrought many a bit 
of embellishment, cadenza or striking 
rhythmic effect. 


Caprice preference or other sign of | 
the player’s individuality did not enter 


in. The identity of the performer was 
submerged in that of his author. It 
was. Beethoven who spoke, serene, mas- 


-terful, compelling. Mr Busoni was re- 
_peatedly recalled to the platform. 


The symphony was Brahms’ No. 4 in 
E minor. It is the voice of the man of 
learning, who is great for his simplicity, 
the universality, the human appeal of 
his utterance. 
classicists, the inquirer after purity and 
nobility of form and strength, and pro- 
fundity in the expression of music, at 
times in his earlier symphonies made 
the lack of glow and grayish heaviness 
of their scoring but a sign of their ab- 
struse and ponderous structure. 

In the fourth symphony he is writing 
with larger sympathy for a larger pub- 
lic. The allegro begins at once with a 
genial persuasive theme, not unlike Men- 
delssohn. In the free fantasia he con- 
verses with a quiet contemplation of 
beauty, as a methodical and serious 
yind would reason out a logical process 
of thought. 
rhe Prdante is a song of beautiful 
melody. The opening theme of the 
horn with a quaint and delicately ex- 
otic flavor in the harmony and the 
theme of the oboe against plucked 
strings were charming for their lyric 
grace and euphony, both in structure 
and as reproduced by conductor and 
players. 


The third movement is bright with a | 
sunlight which warms and caresses. It. 
had a spontaneity and quickened ap- | 
peal yesterday afternoon. Mr Fiedler | 
“made the movement suggestive of the | 
austere | 


romantic rather than the 


Brahms. 


A performance of Schubert’s overture | 
to “‘Rosamunde’’ which was sensitive | 
to the vernal freshness and charm of) 


its melodic beauties closed the program. 


‘the | : 
Grednoedny remains curiously baffling. Some 


Brahms, the last of the : 


Y beast eee 
: 


‘News of Music MAS. 10 
t between ‘Mr: Busont’s: play- 
ing of Beethoven’s “Emperor’’ concerto at 
the Symphony Concerts last week and of 
the pieces ‘that he chose for his recital on 


* 


of his audience at Symphony Hall happened 
to hear him. play the concerto elsewhere 
during his present tour and each time they 
received the same impression of penetrat- 
ing and minute exposition as by intellectual 
process and of endless shading and adjust- 
ment. of superficial details. In his playing 
of the concerto, Mr. Busoni lacked large- 
ness, sweep, fire, nobility. He was neither 
authoritative nor puissant. Deliberately 
as it seemed, he chose to be meticulous, 
academic, even pedantic, or else to turn 
“pnrecious’’ and spend pains upon details 
that made the whole seem only the more 


lifeless. Hearing the concerto, the listenet & 


was ready to say that Mr. Busoni was trav- 
ersing what the scholarly call ‘‘a period 
of transition. 
his old puissance and vividness of effect 
and was seeking subtler qualities of expres- 
sion that he could not compass and that 
were often at variance with the might and 
march of the music. Then, at the recital 
of Wednesday, he summoned precisely the 
qualities that had been lacking in his per- 
formance of the eoncerto, clothed Beetho- 
ven’s and Liszt’s sonatas with them, and 
swept his audience before him in the aural 
and:-emotional welter of it ali. Mr. Fiedler, 
try as he might with the orchestra, could 
not stimulate Mr. Busoni; nor yet seem 
ingly could a-concerte that is far mer 
kindling than Liszt’s sonata; but the pianis 
readily enough whipped himself and his 
audience to the old excitements. Appar- 
ently there are now two Busonis, and the 
Busoni of effects is much more exhilarating 
than the Busoni of exposition. 


The Symphony Orchestra will Gepart on 
Sunday for its final concerts of the year § 


in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. seh 
tiea,”’ and Schumann’s “‘Spring”’ symphony 
and Haydn's “Oxford’’ symphony snag es 
large and the repeated items of Mr. B dpe 
ler’s programmes. Mme. Sembrich will 
sist the orchestra in Philadelphia, ight 
more and at one concert in New ita? 
while at the other, and in Brooks 
Washington, Mr. Hess will play nage 
third concerto for violin. AS 4 ga i 
and as a maker of programmes, Mr. I a 
ler seems much to please the public te 
the orchestra in other cities, and almost al 
variably this winter, the audiences for ‘ 
concerts there have been larger than 

all the past of the band. | i 
Tne second of the two annual goue 
for the profit of the Pension Fund oe 
cnestra is set for the evening of oe 
| April 17, in Symphony Hall. In all Polly 
bility, the programme will consist WW" > 
of fragments ‘from Wagner's operas. ia 
long as Boston has virtually no qGerme 


He had seemingly forsworn | 


Strauss’s ‘Sinfonia Dome’ — 


+ next®'to\ none, | “V 


remain the unfailing resou 


Wagner on tine stage (where ne always 
snould be) this winter. 


After the first performance tonight. at tne. 


Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. Converse’s 
music-drama, “The Pipe of Desire,” will be 
repeated at least once more—on Thursday 
evening of next week, with “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and dances by Miss Paviova to re- 
enforce it. According to the New York 
Herald, at the end of the dress renearsal 
yesterday, “the orcnestra and the conductor, 
Mr. Hertz, applauded and compelled the 
composer to descend to the orchestra pit 
and bow his thanks.”’ 

The Pittsburg Orchestra is once more in 
its annual straits, and this time it is send- 
ing out the following explanation und ap- 
peal: “‘We are in the midst of a campaign 
to save the Pittsburg Orchestra, which is 
threatened with disbandment. As you per- 
haps know, it has been kept up for ihe fif- 
teen years of its existence by the support 
of afew men. These feel that the time nas 
come for the orchestra to be an institution 
of the whole community and to be -sup- 
portéd by it. The aim is to popularfze ghé 
orchestra in every way and to make the 
prices such that its performances will be 
within the reach of all.’’ The truth is, as 
Other cities with more recent orchestral 
ambitions are discovering, that it is much 
easier to start. a symphony orchestra with 
loud fanfares of ‘‘uplift’’ than to maintain 
it year after year,- with hard money out of 
the pockets of guarantors, 


ae 


a) MOZART, 


Hatt. 


1909-10. 


Y ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor. 


ERY, 
49. AT 8 P.M. 


ne. 


RTUREH, ‘‘Puck.’’ (MS.) 
nance) 
e Composer) 


DOMESTICA. op. 53, (in one move- 


ARIAS with ORCHESTRA, 
‘‘Deh Vieni,’’ (“CO Come, my heart’s delight,’’) from 


Le Nozze di Figaro,’’ Act IV, Scene X, 


b) GRAUN, 


“Singt dem goéttlichen Propheten,’’ (‘‘Lo the Heaven 


descended Prophet,’’) from ‘‘Der Tod Jesu’’ (‘‘The 


death of Jesus’’) 


MOZART, 


OVERTURE tothe Opera ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE 


a) BRAHMS. 
b) SCHUMANN, 
c) FIEDLER, 
d) STRAUSS, 





‘Die Nachtigall’’, (““The Nightingale), op. 46, No. 4 
‘“Widmung”’ (‘‘Dedication’’,) op. 25, No. 1 
‘“‘Wiegenlied,’’ (‘‘Cradle Song,’’) op. 8, No. 1 
‘‘Standchen,’’(Serenade,’’ ) op. 17, No. 2 


Soloist: 


Mme. SEMBRICH. 
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Baldwin Piano used. 
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, No. I 


Flute’’ 
Yop. 46 


> 
No. I 


’? (“Cradle Song,’’) op. 8 


ic 
»” (*‘Serenade,’”’ ) op. 17, No. 2 


’”’) from ‘‘Der Tod Jesu’”’ (‘‘The 


1908-10. 


) 


”” (““Dedication’’,) op. 25, 


‘““Wiegenlied 
Soloist: 


Programme. 
COMEDY OVERTURE, ‘‘Puck.’’ (MS.) 
(First performance) 
Conducted by the Composer 
Mme. SEMBRICH. 


‘Deh Vieni,’ (‘““O Come, my heart’s delight,’’) from 
Baldwin Piano used. 


‘Le Nozze di Figaro,”’ ActIV, Scene X. 
““Singt dem géttlichen Propheten,’’ (‘‘Lo the Heaven 


SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA. op. 53, (in one move- 


ment. ) 
‘‘Die Nachtigall’’, (‘“The Nightingale 


OVERTURE tothe Opera ““The Mag 


ARIAS with ORCHESTRA, 
descended Prophet, 

death of Jesus’’) 

SONGS with PIANOFORTE 
‘“Widmung 

‘‘Standchen, 


Symphony Hall. 
ALX. GONGERYE. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 19, AT 8, P.M. 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


STRAUSS, 

a) MOZART, 

b) GRAUN, 
MOZART, 

a) BRAHMS. 

b) SCHUMANN, 
c) FIEDLER, 
d) STRAUSS, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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Programme. 


STRUBE, COMEDY OVERTURE, “Puck.” (MS.) 
(First performance) 
Conducted by the Composer 


E 
| 
| 
a 


STRAUSS, SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA. op. 53, (in one move- 
ment. ) 


or ee ee es ee eee ee ee 


ARIAS with ORCHESTRA, 

a) MOZART, ‘Deh Vieni,’’ (“‘O Come, my heart’s delight,’’) from 
‘"Le Nozze di Figaro,’’ ActIV, Scene X. 

b) GRAUN, ‘“Singt dem gottlichen Propheten,’’ (‘‘Lo the Heaven 


descended Prophet,’’) from ‘‘Der Tod Jesu’’ (‘The 
death of Jesus’’ 


MOZART, OVERTURE tothe Opera “The Magic Flute’’ 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE 
a) BRAHMS. ‘Die Nachtigall’’, (‘The Nightingale,’’ )op. 46, No. 
oy . | | | | b) SCHUMANN, ‘“Widmung’’ (“‘Dedication’’,) op. 25, No. 1 
ve AZ + Ss aii | ¢) FIEDLER, ‘“Wiegenlied,’’ (‘‘Cradle Song,’’) op. 8, No. 1 
Lopyright by Aimé Dupont” he a) : - J ¥ | a | | d) STRAUSS, ‘‘Standchen,’’ (“‘Serenade,’’ ) op. 17, No. 2 


Soloist: 
Mme. SEMBRICH. 


saldwin Piano used. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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STRAUSS'S “DOMEST! 
| SEMBRICH 
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CICA” ANH Sane. chestea yesterday" wae’ magebure ana asim 
TICA AND ‘ ‘ . : nee Re Se ioe Oe EER ce ee ns 
| r less. It slipped as it se dom slip seven | i 
_| the most perilous of ultra-modern music. 
_ It was spiritless, when six weeks ago nm 
“Zarathustra,” it was all illuminating fir 
. The performance, as performances of th 
“Domestica” should go was ‘tepid and |; 
bored, and the audience naturally was 4 
tepid and unresponsive. There has been 
time for further rehearsal; there ought to 
be fire tonight. te, 
Hitherto in ‘Zarathustra,’ ‘fi eee 
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‘‘Juan,’’ in ‘‘Til Eulenspiegel,’ in “Bin Hel- 
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is sheerly beautiful, even when judged by 
the standards of the preceding genera- 
tion. 

Mme. Sembrich sang the music by 
Graun and Schumann in particular with 
some effort, but she has not. lost her 
sterling musicianship, and for the rest of 
her performance she again displayed 
here Tare sense of values. There were 
instances when she did not conquer, but 


A Surprisingly Disappointing Perform- 
ance of the Tone-Poem—A Sluggish 
Orchestra, and Mr. Fiedler’s Unfortunate 
Pace—His Exaggeration of Details—The 
Interest of Mr. Strube’s New Overture— 
The Rising Worth of His Work—Mme. 
Sembrich’s Concert Within a Concert— 


- 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


At the 19th rehearsal of the season 
by the Symphony Orchestra, yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Gustav 
Strube’s comedy /overture, ‘‘Puck,”’ ded- 
jeated to Mr. Fiedler, was performed for 
the first time; Strauss’ ‘“‘Domestic Sym- 
phony” followed; Mme. Sembrich sang 
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denleben,”” Mr. Fiedler has seemed to excel 


Mozart’s-‘‘Deh Vieni’? from ‘The Mar- 
riage “of Figaro,” Graun’s ‘‘Singt dem 
Gottlichen Propheten” from ‘“The Death 
of  Jesus,’’ and these songs with 
plano accompaniment: “The Nightingale, 
Brahms: ‘‘Dedication,’” Schumann, Cradle 
Song, Ftedler; Serenade, Strauss. Mo- 
gart’s overture to the ‘‘Magic Flute 
completed the prigramme. 
Mr. Strube’s overture has a 
introduction. The piece as a whole is 
clearly and pleasantly written. The in- 
strumentation at certain climaxes Is 
‘rather heavy for this composer, and the 
nature of the composition, while on the 
‘other hand the scoring is often remind- 
‘ful of Mendelssohn, and certain: phrases 


felicitous 


covered up a difficulty, yet her phrasing 
and her Italian were charming in the air 
by Mozart, and the songs by Fiedler and 
Strauss were very artistically rendered. 
Mr. Fiedler’s song is delightful in its 
simplicity and sincerity, and unaffected 
melodic character. The performance of 
the “Symphony Domestica’’ was very 
sympathetic, but too spasmodic, and at 
times the quality of orchestra] tone was 
not what might have been desired. Mr. 
Fiedler, however, is to be warmly 
thanked for again bringing the work be- 
fore the Symphony audiences, and for in- 


terpreting it with such earnestness and | 


good will. 


et et eal et ELL LLL OO LA LED 


recall composers for whom Mr. Strube | 
has probably only abhorrence. Was Mr. 
Strube or Mr. Fiedler responsible for oc- | 


in his performance of 
phonia Domestica’’ at the Symphony Con- 
cert 
had plainly come to hear Mme, Sembrich 
who had the second 
almost to herself and 
all that went before; while those who take 
their music 
recollections of the four impassioned per- 
formances of Strauss’s tone-poem that the 
orchestra and Dr. 
the winter 
novel 
frank in his dislike of the later music of 
Strauss; 


The Vocal Twilight of Her Present 


Fiedler 
“Sym- 


Adverse circumstance beset Mr. 
Strauss’s 
yesterday afternoon. The audience 
half of the concert 
was impatient of 


seriously were haunted by 


Muck accomplished in 
of 1906, when it was stil! a 
piece. here. The conductor was 


for him pleasure ceased with 


in the music of Strauss generally all his 
* predecessors here. He disclosed its formal | 
| traits, its masterful soundness of strue-_ 
ture, but he did not expound them. He 1 
the deliberate ugliness, the willed freak. 
ishness of some of the music serve clearly 
its delineative purpose,. but he did not. 
dwell upon them as though they were the 
chief virtue and not a conspicuous weak. 
ness of Strauss. He gave the music. its 
Sweep of stride; he clothed it with its rich-— 
ness of eloquent instrumental] coloring; he 
Summoned its magnificence of power, its ir rs 
tensity of beauty. By his choice of pace,” 
by his vitality of rhythm, by his tonal ad- 
justments and emphasis, by his glow of 
instrumental coloring, he has revealed how. 
closely Strauss has wedded his design an i 
his expression of it, and with what mingle “§ 


force of intellect, emotion and execution he 
has made his tone-poems impart both. The. 
to the power, the richness, the splendor of | ‘Ue Strauss, the living Strauss, the Strauss 
much of the music. Even across the | ‘at is of our own time, thoughts and pas- 
silencing years the glowing sonorities, the | §!0"S, has thrilled and commanded in Mr. | 


magnificence of instrumental coloring, the | F!dler’s performances, and the public oF 
puissance of impassioned orchestral song | 


the concerts has awaited them eagerly. 
with which Dr. Muck made the slow move- | _ !¢ more the wonder, then, that the 
ment unfold all its intensity of emotion | _Po9™mestica’’ should so have baffled ME 
and expression still sound. Even now, h 


Fiedler. Hitherto, with Strauss, he has 
_and by no means in pale echo, the frenzy | €®” ll for the long advancing lines of the 
of. the. final fugue under his hand still 


tone-poems, for their mass rising wu ii 
rings. It was an orchestral delirium, it | "5S; No conductor has seemed more to 
you will, but it was a glorious Bacchic “e; 


apprehend them as ordered and self-er ek 
intoxication. Time and again, elsewhere e 


ing tonal architecture. 
in the ‘‘Domestica,’’ he made incidental 
babble seem as fine and poignant eloquence; 
and he turned strokes of irritating whim 
into ironic humor or characterizing dilinea- 
tion. Strauss may or may not have in- 
tended the tone-poem as an orchestral 
Slorification.of the intimate affections, life, 
6motions and aspirations of a mated pair 
and their child; but Dr. Muck, almost in 
Spite of himself, lifted it to such beauty 
and poetry. He was, he is, a great con- 


“Death and Transfiguration’’: but once he 


ss? 
easional thickne had undertaken the ‘‘Domestica’’ he rose 


The overture has many happy thoughts, | 
but there are episodes which did not | 
at first hearing appear worthy of much | 
reiteration, and with all its agreeable 
character, the composition does not seem | 
so essentially the speech of the composer 
as other offerings from his pen. The 
music was well received, and Mr. Strube 
bowed his acknowledgments from the 
orchestra. 

There are those who retain honestly 
‘acquired prejudices to their own detri- 
ment when they are confronted by such 
an innovator as Strauss. Strauss wrote a 
symphony in one movement, in accord- 
ance with the modern habit. He dubbed 
his symphony ‘Domestic.’”” He even 
lwent so far as to insert captions in the 
‘score, referring to aunts and uncles, and 
so forth. It would be amusing, probably, 
if Strauss should yield some time to the 
strain of humor that is strong in ‘him, 
and tell the public what he was really 
thinking about when he wrote this | 
grandiose score. Was his intention mere- } 
ly ‘‘Advice to Young Mothers,” or ° rhe 


See ous 


Id; as in’ 
the lullaby that soothes it to seen: tae 
the gentle transition to the passion, be \ 
ginning in tenderness of the slow move. 
ment. Again. he was merely meticu-. 
lous, as in the trivial strikings 0 f 
the clock and some of the give-and-take - a 


Home. Beautiful.” | 
' It happens that an immense orchestra, 
and often very complicated counterpoint, | 
are resorted to, to express simple, ten-| 
'@er and humorous things. That is the- 
| somposer’s concern, not ours. We are to 
listen with unbiased ears. No one who so 
listens will attempt to deny that this 
music is aS sane as any written today, 
; and that by far the greater part of it 


ductor and his performances of the ‘‘Do- 
mestica’’ are memorable in the years of the 
Symphony Orchestra. And they were what 
they were, because the men were as his 
responsive and kindled instruments. Into 
them he flung the passion and the frenzy, 
the eloquence and the power that he found 
in the music. ‘The heat of the performance 
burned away its technical exactions, its 
mechanical: difficulty. The music lived in 


the chatter of the scherzo. More than once, 
too, he exaggerated superfiuously, as one” 
who cultivates individual research for ‘the 
neglected, and thus he stayed the whit 


of the fugue to fling up the merest chips 6 


Strauss’s inexhaustible fancy. So ran these ot 
emphatic details, but by the emphasis upon” 
them, the tone-poem ceased to run—flood OF 

tone that it is—and merely moved in petty 
eddies. In Mr. Fiedler’s tempi was far 
worse offending. In the introduce 
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) his» own particular audience, so ease “to. 


| pass to the next thing, so absorbed pile. 
self, that he seems to sit patiently u 


‘his life: and music, finally, of those vague 
and fleeting night visions, like scraps of 
thought and tatters of emotion, that 
traverse sensibilities that have been s0 
stirred in their finest fibres. 
- As Mr. Fiedler had slowed the scherzo, 
go now. he quickened all this passion of. 
intense song. The puissance of the music 
dwindled; the magnificence of it faded; the 
“richness of the superposed sonorities, of the 
glowing instrumental colors dimmed. The 
‘*sleep-chasings’’ went in characterless blur 
There was no responsive emotion— Sut the 
’ mood of disappointed and righteous irrita- 
tion. It was. Strauss emasculated. The 
final.fugue, even, did not save the day. In 
that orehestral’ frenzy who cares how 
Strauss heats himself and his orchestra? 
Those who would unravel its detajis may 
' pore over the pages of the score; The 
_ delirious excitement, the Bacchic note of it 
all is the goal of the performance, ana 
‘Mr. Fiedler would not let it whirl; he 
would lay the finger of exposition on each 
detail; he flung out bits spiritedly enough. 
‘but the music never outraced itself and 
whipped its hearers with it. A-tame ‘‘Do- 
mestica,’’ a pedantic ‘“‘Domestica,’’ a bour- 
- geois ‘“‘Domestica’’—and Strauss a thousand 
_ miles away. 
“Mr. Strube’s later music, to which the 
orehestra yesterday added his new over- 
ture, ‘“Puck,’’ ought to bring him wider 
and further note. His concerto for violin 
and violoncello, his imagination and elo- 
quent symphony of last year—a little mas- 
_terpiece in the play of instrumental tim- 
pres and in economy of means in the ex- 
pression of alert fancies, and his new piece 
are quite as distinguished music as many 
-g composer writes in Germany today—the 
Boeher, the Frieds, the Schillings, the 
-Schumanns and the rest. Their composi- 
| tions go the round of the orchestras and 
then oversea to other bands. The connovis- 
geurs, and even the mere listeners are pre- 
| sumed-to know something of the men and 
“their work, to follow them from piece to 
piece. And there in our orchestra sits Mr. 
‘“Strube; as he sat yesterday, diligent with 
his- violin, but giving his leisure to the 
writing of music that is quite as good as 
theirs, and that deserves as wide note, 


‘Is he content that the Symphony Orches- — 
“tra shall play his pieces; that they shall In-— 


bores: and stir his hearers; that the criti- 


FF 
aes 


.and the practised shall praise them. | 


der 
an unjustly narrow note? .— 
Mr. Strube seems as imaginative, felicitous 
and impinging with instrumental timbres ag 
a composer of the hour should be; -he ‘can 
invent tingling or suffusing harmonies. that 
bear his own stamp; and he has. the cour- 
age of his invention ‘in ail these things. 
His melodies are .as interesting and indi- 
vidual, as suggestive of beauty, as quick 
with emotion as those of many 4 contempo- 
rary composer. They engross or they stir 
as abstract music; they are eoncrete of 
thought or mood. Above all, he can write 
highly expressive music in the character- 
izing and emotional sense of the hour and J 
at the same time shape it to the form, how- 
ever academic, that he has chosen, making 
ii supple to his ends. Now these are rare 
abilities as composers go nowadays, and 
there was fresh proof of them in the new 
overture. The form was classic—the sonata 
form, in fact; yet at every turn seemingly, 
Mr. Strube could make it expressive of 
mood and picture, and develop simultane- 
ously his melodic ideas and the promptings 
of his fancy. He was as felicitous as ever 
with his play of instrumental timbres; his 
harmonies fell piquantly upon epicurean 
ears. And throughout, he was weaving his 
picture in tones of his forest glade in tne 
misty night, of fairy folk tripping in it; of 
Puck himself to lead and watch them, now 
inipishly gay; now with sober eyes and 
hand upon contemplative chin. Year aftet 
year in his early music, Mr. Strube seemed 
to lack the communicating 


sluggish, sirupy, tame. 
bright in his imagination and in his execu- 
tion. His music has its tang, and no one, 
outside Boston, seems much to heed. 

The Poles, in the arts, have their privi- 
leges after all. At the end of the orches- 
tral part of the concert on Friday, Mme. 
Sembrich gave a concert of her own quite 
in the fashion in which Mr. Padereswski— | 
and no one else hitherto—has been permit | 
ted to override precedent and rule at Sym- 
phony Hall. She began with Susanna’s air 
“Deh vieni!’’ from the final act of Mozart's 
“Le Nozze di Figero’’; she proceeded with 
such parts of an air from Graun's “De! 
Tod Gesu’’; an orchestral intermezzo el 
sued, the overture to ‘“‘The Magic Flute : 
and finally the singer sang at least sevell 
sonsg. Four were upon the programme~ 
Brahm’s “Ded Nachtigall.’”” Schuimanns 
“Wedmung,’ Mr, Fiedler’s own ‘Cradle 
Song’ and Strauss’s ‘Serenade’’—wiuile t!’ 
rest were her familiar ‘‘extra pieces, @eve! 
to the Polish mazurka to her own acomp®@ 
niments. The pieces, except Graun's 4: 
were adroitly chosen for the tones in Mm? 
Sembrich’s voice that she still cominands 
and that cost her least effort. Yet even 8% 
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is relentless in. its intervals; or that some 


intervals are not easy for Mme. Sembrich 


j under the pitiful mistake that it would still 


spark that/! 
might kindle hearers to it. He was a little {| 
Now the spark Is} 
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“she did phrase it exquisitely—deprived the {17 ‘He first violins and acknowledges 


-; the generous applause, | 


music of some of its warmth. It was Mo- 


: ; ‘ : alg aS Sa 
fart in menea voce that owned the bright | yalttrube's seth fare painting put 
. ! Oo Mer 

to listen to Strauss’ “Domestic” sym- 


ness of the music; it was of a musing and 


not a half-mocking Susanne, ; ir 
g . Grau’s air phony, which followed. It was played 


twice at these concerts in 1907. 

Since March 21, 1904, When Richard 
Strauss conducted Wetzler’s orchestra 
in the first performance of the work on 
any program, commentators, critics and 

| other facetious persons have furnished 
amusement for themselves, the public 


| and doubtless for the composer by their 
conscientious search for a program. 


of it might have been yestermjay; and such 


nowadays, and she can only laboriously 
suStain the tones with which he surmounts 
them. In the songs went, as they have 
often, the, qualities that have distinguished 
Mme. Sembrich among the singers of her 
time—the sense. of their doings and their 
integrity as a whole, the flow of the melody 
and exquisitely lapped and shaded phrases, 
the adroitness of detail, the imaginative 
discrimination, «the delicate continuance of 
emotion. Her qualities of mind and spirit~ 
and they are as essential as qualities of 
voice to a singer in the finest sense—s;+i}] 
serve her. They have never seemed riper: 


she has never plied them more adroitly ’ 

: , . ¥- the glockenspiel struck-~7 o’clo 
Often, however, the voice and the breath baby awoke the nursery Schoour nay at 
behind it obey™not or obey hesitatingly, par- 7:09, Was play2d with by mama from 
tially. The purpose is clear; but the means ‘18 tO 7:26, was given his bath at 7:31, 


of expression falter, under the pitiless years. a Lnhel ther cain CG. One. Depatn 


if the weaving of this colossal or- 
chestral web of tone can better engage 
the mind by having its progress cata-. 


New York performance: 
music to be listened to purely as 
music.”” He is reported to have said in 
London in 1902 that his next tone-poem 
wculd illustrate a day in his family life, 
that there would be three Subjects rep- 
resenting papa, Mama and the baby. 

It straightway became a pleasant task 
for some to discover in the score after 


“I wish my 


try to command or to wheedle them. The 


twilight of her voice has surely come upon 
Mme, Sembrich, and there imght have been aye and walde teen nee incen- 
there was only a few years ago—sucn 2! do it. an be found to 


golden sunset. mr. ToiP; An introduction at once states the 
| three themes presumed to be indicative 
| of the father. These are followed by 
Y those related to the mother and the 
4 
| Aer -———— Wel tg, 1d 


boy. To attempt to affix labels to the 
| Strube’s Overture “Puck” 


contrapuntal development which follows 
/18 analogous to matching the colors in 
sunrise. 
Strauss set himself to a task which 
ve hat to contain humor. He has 
, : not essayed so tremendous a problem 
for First Time, as in either the ‘‘Hero’s Life’’ or “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra,’ but he has de-| 
’ veloped the ideas of his ‘Domestic’ | 
symphony with logic and cumulative | 
intensity. 
bitrary or assumed program may Bive | 
Mme Sembrich Is Soloist the work, it possesses symmetry. and 
" tecture. The contrast between the re-. 
nial poseful, lyrical passages and the stress- 
| , ful moments of Strauss’ debate with his 
At the Symphony rehearsal yesterday aby as to whether the youngster shall 
ats Mr Iiedler played for the ode speaker of the howeetien ae the 
ie time a comedy overture ‘‘Puck’’ | more striking and make the clim#etio 
(NV S.), dedicated to him by Mr Strube moments the larger, because there are 
of the orchestra. lyric episodes of extreme melodic and 
* : The double fugue in t final 
program. Ie expresses himself, accord- | two ther ©. Bnale pits 
: ; emes agains 
ing to the program-book, as wishing ‘‘to hild's. there: Sriolt 
Styen largely x. different choirs. 
Some frolic, with Puck as the main fig cain te ed ce tivate ORIBORE Vea iy 
y | "| Maintained a lively hight of to 
i The result, built in sonata form, left little resource for a ore atin 
S a happy realization of such intent. Otherwise, Mr Fiedler and the orches- 
Mr Strube has written with a fresh ang| tra gave a_ rendition which revealed 
fertile imagination. His music has spon: ped gcot ps ie pee se le sd st Herp 
taneity > Rm ei ae aap * Ss orchestration an 16 puissant 
, , shtness | virility of his : 
And Wanbaden copies. | . contrasting rhythms. 
_trasted the divisions and his use of} veritable demonstration wag given her 
| orchestral color is tellingly effective. at her appearance, and after her pan 


a child’s primer to the glories of the 
| o 
Strauss DomesticSymphony Played Whatever the coherence which an ar- | 
balance as a piece of musica] archi- | 
The composer has not written from a | harmonic simplicity and quiet np ah 

derivation of the child’s theme, which’ 

portray in tones a Sylvan picture, with 
He has ably con-|- Mme Sembrich was the’ soloist. A 
eral numbers, 


‘ 


Dr Strauss himself said before the |. 
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A overture was the chief fe ature of t 
he sang a| concert. — 2 ROMs iy 
pl ty b For it cannot be said truthfully that 
chil y. Mr. Fiedler’s reading of Strauss’ Sym- 
. i phonia Domestica which followed was 
' | highly poetic or objectively effective; | 
Mme hak lization of it . nor was the performance technically | 
omane day agg yg ig bonmanioabig worthy of the orchestra's high repaee: | 
power in interpreting them. She sang | tion, The reading was episodic, | 


the grateful lullaby of Mr _ Fiedler’s| ~pere was no real continuity of| '|Germany, and it is probable that he i yg age mall tonal wt Pai. orchess; 
iieac canse of tric So euity' Wwhics €x- | thought. The choice of tempo was will succeed to: the post vacated by | [72 OF ine soch-Senule. O. SRE at 


| | tet was the successor to Joachim’s; and 
‘characterized her singing of songs. not always fortunate. The ging agree : '|Mr. Hess.” . the ‘Hewe : Quartet. ante: wane aes bencmiitt 
ane a peed ipo aS granted e€n-| “Tove Scene” was hurried = e Mr. Hess was under contract to will succeed in its turn to the Joachim tra- 
3 aig | calm happiness of the wedde rd 


yi LAR RR a ate Aa RO remain one year longer with the “dition. The Schumann Trio likewise, con-: 


2) ’ ih { AP nae zi 
fe : care Te 

| DS SRE can gare taste et : ple -pérmanentiy in Berlin. First of aly Mir 
eppointment of Anton Witek is made} Hess will succeed the late Carl Haltr, t y: 
inthis way: ©)... |, eminent violinist. who died last November; 
BRR AP ee i Be val 7/5 ean , as the head of the violin department in 
Negotiations are in progress with ] the Royal Academy of Music: (the Hoch- 
Anton Witek, concert master of the’ Schule) in Berlin. He will, furthermore, — 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and ?ecome the leader of the Halir string quar- 
eR is oS a ata: ~ tet, and the violinist of Georg Schumann’s | 
one of the most notable violinists in trio—piano, violin and violoncello—and he 
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turned into nervous eroticism. The) '| Symphony Orchestra; but his invita- tinues it; while in the teaching of the 
brass was forced till there was no): tion to Berlin is so advantageous to 3 Hoch-Schule Mr. Hess will practically suc-— 
pure quality of tone, and the perform: him that the management consented” Ceed to the work that Joachim @id’for many” 
ance was often ragged. The other) : ‘| to release him. The announcement Y®#rs before old age and his administrative 

— duties as the principal of the whole acad- 


Mme. Sembrich, who is now en- 
gaged in the painful task of bidding | 
her American admirers a long, last, | 


ee ee, evidently proved less fruitful than anticipa- 
PAV « 7 , 


lin, as successor to the late Carl Ha- J tions suggested, and Mr. Hess will now 
lir, who succeeded Josef Joachim in succeed to Joachim’s various activities in’ 


[ 19 orchestral selection was Mozart’s Says: BB vy 
: overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute, which - | ‘Prof. Hess has just been appointed 1 baer rahe he doiP rod wi gk ig Ab. 0 i 
was performed in orthodox fashion. the head of the violin department of Hoch-Schule | 
Vente "td 


ey after Joachim’s death, has 
the Koenigliche Hochschule of ni 
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Comedy Overture Written by 
First Violin Performed for the 
First Time at 19th Public Re- 
hearsal of Orchesira. 


——- 
-_—- 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 19th public rehearsal of the 
Boston Sympheny 9 orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler conductor, took place yester-' 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. , 
Mme. Sembrich was the soloist. | 

Mr. Strube’s new comedy overture 
“Puck” was performed for the first | 
time. The overture has no program. 
The Puck is not necessarily Shake- 
spear’s Hobgoblin, who fights maid- 
ens of the villagery, misleads night 
wanderers, and offends the dignity 
of the wisest aunt telling the saddest 
tale. Mr. Strube wished to portray 
in tones a sylvan frolic. His themes 
are fresh and full of character. They 
are skilfully developed. The har- 


monic treatment is ultra-modern, but | 


charming and effective, not merely 
bizarre. The instrumentation is 
masterly throughout. The episodes 
in the exposition are effectively con- 
trasted, and the prevailing mood is 
one of | rustic gayety relieved by 4 
passage of true and delicate senti- 


ment. The overture was warmly re-. 


ceived by the audience and Mr. Strube 


was obliged to bow his acknowledg- Hlegy and Musette of the suite ar-| 


| 
lingering, sad farewell, sang Susan-| 
na’s aria, “Deh Vieni,’ with the pre- | 
ceding recitative from “The | 

| 


Flute’: a portion of the aria, ‘Lo, 
the Heaven-Descended Prophet,” 
from Graun’s ‘Death of Jesus,”’ and 
these songs with piano accompani~- 
ment: Brahms’ ‘‘Nightingaie,” Schu- 
mann’s ‘Dedication,’ Mr. Fiedler’s | 
“Cradle Song” and Strauss Sere- | 
nade.’ Mme. Sembrich was applauded. 
jheartily by those who remembered 


her past glory. They that heard her 
for the first time must have wol- 
| dered at her reputation. She sang 


Mozart’s aria carefully and with 4% 
discretion that forbade any emotional 
expression. Nor was she able to sus- 
tain tones without a quavering and a 
sagging from the true pitch. 

She sang only the first section of 
Graun’s florid air, and she labored in 
bravura. She was more her former 
self in Schumann’s “Dedication” and 
lin Mr. Fiedler’s pretty little song. 
More noteworthy than her singing 
were the - accompaniments of Mr. 
Frank La Forge. The audience, re- 
membering gratefully the singer of 
past years, applauded her at the end, 
so. that she added to the program 
these songs: Schumann’s “Rruehlings- 
nacht,” Michael Arne’s “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air” and the inevl~- 
table Polish song with her own ac- 
companiment. 

The program of the concerts April 
1 and 2 will be as follows: Beethoven, 
‘Pastoral’ symphony; Tschaikowsky, | 
“Ppanceska da Rimimi’; Sibelius, 


this very honorable and important 
position. Moreover, Mr. Hess will 
| become the head of the Halir quar-? 
tet, which was the successor of the 
Joachim quartet, and will now be 
known 4s the Hess quartet; and, also, 
will become the first violin of the 
Schumann trio, of which the head is 
Georg Schumann, the well known 
composer and conductor. 
comes: conductor of the orchestra of 
the Hochschule, the post which Joa- 
'chim held with that institution. 


‘‘Although Mr. Hess’ contract with 77 


the Symphony Orchestra had one 
year to run the management has con- 
sented to release him, but with much 
regret, for Mr. Hess has proved him-~ 

it Self to be, during his stay'‘in Bos- 

| ton, not merely a violinist of extraor- 

| dinary quality, but a concert mas- 

||| ter, than whom there is no better in ® 

| | the world.” 


| 


MR. HESS TO LEAVE THE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Laan, : Medy, 28, 1940 
The New Posts in Berlin That He Has 
Accepted in Succession to Joachim—The : 
New Concert-Master for the Orchestra | 
Here— 


Mr. Hess, the concert-master of the 
Symphony Orchestra, has decided to accept 
the new posts that have been offered to 
him in Berlin: the management of the Sym- 
Phony Orchestra is willing to release him | 
from its cont ¢t with them; and, accord- | 


] 


the school itself and in the concerts of 
Berlin. | ie i 

Now that.Halir is gone, no violinist is s0 
directly the heir of Joachim as is Mr. 
Hess. He studied with the elder violinist; 
and he has continued all his life to follow 


~ the Joachim methods, and, duly liberalized 


by his own temperament and the changing 
musical times, the Joachim “traditions’’ and 


Standards. Though Mr. Hess has chosen > 
He also be- 2 oftenest to work as a teacher, as a concert- 


master, and as the leader of string quar+ 
tets, rather than to lead the life of 
a wandering. virtuoso, he is one of 


the foremost violinists of our time, | 


who has at last entered into rewards 
that properly crown such § distinction, 
from Mr. Gericke, through Mr. Fiedler, 
the conductors of the Symphony Orchestra, 
the men of the band, the public of the con- 
certs have all borne witnéss to Mr. Hess’s 
abilities as concert-master. In him indeed, 
and in nearly equal measure are the 
Steadying sureness and the communicating 


spirit that are essential to such work. ‘As | 


a l#ader of a string quartet, connoisseurs 
here have long known the quality of shis: 
work and applauded. His individuality in 
a chamber concert was indeed insistent, but | 
in itself it struck fire. As a virtuoso at the 
Symphony Concerts and elsewheré, especial. ' 


_ly in the fine richness of his present maturi. 


ty of mind, imagination and execution, it Be 
easy to believe that Mr. Hess, had he 

chosen, might have made his career like to 
those of the violinists who go up and down 
the world. ‘He elected another, and now’ 
one of its richest rewards has come to him, 


—- 


_ ingly, he will leave the band at the end of re 


' the current season and in the autumn settle 


=. 
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Nielsen's 

_ Interviewer—The Shortcomings of Amer- 
ye ican Opera by American Composers—The 
it Arrangements for the Remaining Sym- 


_ phony Concerts—Mme. Sembrich to Sing 


(for the Pension Fund—Miss Alda, Mme. 

 Noria-and the Boston Opera—Mr. Paur 

to Leave Pittsburg—Mr. Elman’s Return 
Next Year 


The;surprise of the Symphony Concert on 
Saturday. evening came after it was nomi- 
nally» done. A considerable part of the 
audience lingered for ‘“‘extra pieces” from 
Mme. Semibrich, and she was as willing to 
ore Pagar as she had been on Friday after- 
noon; Among them was the ‘‘Primavera”’ 
walts that she has so often interpolated into 
h r parts in -light operas or used as 4a. 
pune bouche” for the end of her concerts 
minor cities. The warming process of 


. hour of song—for she sang nearly an 
cmt on both occasions—the accumulating 


e@citement of accomplishment and applause 
and long habit and sureness of effect with 
the waltz may all have stimulated her. Ag 
it. was, she sang the music as she has no 
othe piéce in Boston for two or. three 
years. Her tones, even her upper tones, 
‘regained their lustre and their light firm- 
ness; her breath served her at every turn; 
‘she phrased largely, richly, elastically. 
‘again; her “execution,” as the textbooks 
gay, had its old precision, security,. aptness 
tand élan; the listeners heard again the 
“Sembrich of the brilliant, the unlaboring 
ry It was as stirring a feat as, a little 
Mme. Sembrich’s singing of “Deh 

had been a little epitome of exquis- 

The memory 
‘of all that had gone between—the ill-sus- 


“tained intervals of the air from ‘Der Tod 
Jesu’ and the short-phrased songs vanished 
under its magic. 


ee 
4 


that of Fri- 
once the  ear- 
‘ ‘re- 


‘of Mr. Fiedler’s tempi, 

which surely deprives the unfolding or- 
chestral song of the slow movement of 
“some of its richness of accumulating 
“emotion and magnificence of superposed 
harmonic and instrumental color; but 


NO: 


“the “slaep-chasings’ had more of their 


9g 
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ey had on Friday, 


i first to make it. 
; secure (and 


in the vein; 


‘spirit that two mon 


es —_- 


thustra® flaming. Mr. Fiedler and the 
“men alike flung themselves on the orey | 
of the final fugue, set it racing with it- | 
self; tossed out like sudden flashes of | 
remembered feeling the echoes of the | 
song of the slow movement; the strings | 
bit; the trumpets were as “red’’, as | 
Strauss himself could have wished, ‘and | 
the whole finale thus brought much of | 
its intrinsic and weltering excitements. | 
But was it quite necessary to play Mr. 

Strube’s overture with a robustness, and 

even a coarseness of tone, that implied | 
that it too had been composed in similar | 


vein? Surely it had not. H. T. P. 


Mme Sembrich. Soloist | 
at the Next Symphony 


The 19th public rehearsal and concert 
of the Symphony orchestra next Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening will 
bring as soloist Mme Marcella Sembric?r. 
who will sing for the first time with 
the orchestra in over 10 years and will 
then make her last appearance of the 
season in Boston. 

Mme Sembrich was soloist with the 
orchestra in December, 1899, but a num- 
ber of things have happened to prevent 
|her appearance at a Symphony concert 
isince .that time. She will sing ‘“‘Deh 
| vieni,’’ from the last act of Mozart's 
| “The Marriage of Figaro,” a tune that 
| is ihdelibly connected with her ‘ame, 
| for since she became a member of the 
Metropolitan opera company in 1899 she 
has been the only “Susanna” at tlic 
performances of this opera. Her second 
aria will be 7‘‘Lo, the Hparven-De- 
scended Prophet,”’ from Graun’s “Pas- 
sion Oratorio, ‘Der tod Jesu.’’ 

Older patrons ot the Symphony con- 
certs will remember this well, inasmuch 
as it was a favorite selection of Mrs 
Henschel in the days when she was 
often soloist at the concerts. Graun 
was a notable figure in German music 
the first half of the 18th ‘century, and 
this oratorio is practically the only 
thing of his which remains. It is per- 
formed annually in Berlin by reason of 
a bequest, but so far as the American 
public is concerned this aria is all that 
is left of it. 
| The songs which Mme Sembrich will 
| sing include a “Cradle Song” by Max 
| Fiedler, Brahms’ ‘Ihe Nightingale. 
| Schumann’s “Widmung’’ and Strauss’ 
“Serenade.” ‘he principal! orchestral 
work will be Richard Strauss’ Syvm- 
phonia Domestica, which Dr Muck 
placed on two different prograts three 
vears ago. The novejty on the proarat 
will be an overture by Gustav Strube 
of the’ orchestra. It is a comedy over 
ture and is entitled “‘Puck.” It was 
written last year and is dedicated to 
Mr Fiedler. The other number will be 

the overture to Mozart's “The Magic 

Flute.” %lebe “Vrrelu. 13. bt"! 


| y, and the schérz0— 
ess a succession of ‘‘bits’” than Mr. 


@ Boston); Dyorak, “Car-]| Puibltiad daa utiles: cect 
neval”’ overture. _ nee | ublic Symphony reh 


: 


i 
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The announcement is made that} al and concert this week will pri ng | 
‘Pension Fund concert of the orches- sing for the first time with the or- 


i chestra in over 10 years and will then 


tra. 
| re ae a eine Sam, eae make her last appearance of the sea- 


CHBRICH GIVEN 


short arias and a. group of songs 
with a piano. The first aria will be 


'“pDehvieni,” from “The Marriage of’ 


- | Figaro,’ a song indelibly connected 
= with her name. The second aria will 
L be **Lo, the Heaven-Descended 


Prophet,” from Graun’s Passion Ora- 


J oven ake SETAE RT A 5, p 


torio, “Der tod Jesu.” Older patrons 
Divides Honors With Strube aber Ghx wae tuaarnuch aateaiel 
at an Attractive Sym- in the days when she was often so- 
phony Rehearsal. | Sorby Fiedler, Ballina, sch onlaen 

52 ‘and Strauss. The principal orches- 


tral work will be Richard Strauss’ 
Symphonia Domestica. 


MISTRESS OF BEL 


= cso 18 S75 ANTON MITER MM 
wes foe st) LEAD SYMPHONY 


Strube, Played for First Time 
Concert Master of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra Asked 


in Sympathetic Style. 


a en ee ne ERI mm 


Mime. Marcella Sembrich, the incom- 
parable lyric soprano, and Gustav) 
Strube, composer and violinist, divided 
the honors at the Symphony rehearsal 


to Assume Position Vacated 
yesterday. It will be the same to- 


wind ocelot by Willy Hess. 
night, at the regular concert. The mis- 


tregs of bel canto, the like of whom| Me afd. Te ETE 
las no seen heard on this side of % 
ihe ocean for many, many years, sang - The resignation of Willy Hess, con 
with orchestra the aria, ‘“‘Deh vieni,’’ | cert master of the Boston Symphony. 


from Mozart’s ‘‘Le Nozze di_ Figaro,’ : 
and “Tio: the heaven-descended orchestra, was announced yesterday 


tata, “The Death of Jesus.’’ Later on : 

she sang several songs with piano, fing the cable dispatch published in 
ameng them Conductor. Fiedler’s own rs ! 

charming ‘‘Wiegenlied.”’ |he Boston Herald in the morning. 
Mr. Strube was represented by a/|) Prof. Hess has sent in his resignation 

comedy overture, ‘Puck,’ played for | | 


‘Prophet,’ from Graun’s Lenten can- | afternoon at Symphony Hall, EE 


Mes first time—a tricksome little piece, || © take effect April 30, at the close of’ 
oright with talent and imagination, 
masterfully written and moat’ SyERDE: the current Symphony. year: * 
ba recon spp Beeb a ' His successor probably will be An- 
rauss’ “Symphonia Domestica,’’ not | 
heard for four bate, and the overture 1 ton Witek, concert master of the Ber- 
to Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’? completed 4 }jjn Philharmonic orchestra. Herr 
one of the most attractive programs of | ‘ 
od ‘agg oo Mme, Sembrich and Mr. f# Witek was born in Saaz, Bohemia, © 
rube were » specis j - ) 7 f 
edad Withinineme objects of the’ y.n, 7,.1872. He studied the violin 


under Bennewitz at Prague, and ii 
Take Elevator t 


1894 was chosen concert master of the 
Philharmonic orchestra in Berlin, a 
14 position that he now holds. He is an’ 
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Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 
EID 


Engagements 


Academy of Music . . Philadelphia 
Monday Evening, March 21 


New National Theatre”. . Washington 
Tuesday Afternoon, March 22 


Lyric [Theatre . . Baltimore 
Wednesday Evening, March 23 


Carnegie Hall . New York 
Thursday Evening, March 24 


Academy of Music .___.. . Brooklyn 
Friday Evening, March 25 


Camegie Hall . . New York 
Saturday Afternoon, March 26 


Buckingham Music Hall . Waterbury 
Monday Evening, March 28 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1909-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


AX. GONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral,”’ op. 68 


I. Awakening of Serene impressions on arriving in the 
country; Allegro, ma non troppo. 


II. Scene by the brook-side: Andante molto moto. 


III. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro. In tempo d’ 
allegro. Thunder-storm; ‘‘empest: Allegro. 


IV. Shepherds’ song; Gladsome and thankful feelings after 
the storm: Allegretto. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,’>» ORCHESTRAL FANTASIA 


after Dante, op. 32 


SIBELIUS, a) Elegie and Musette from the SUITE taken from the 


incidental music to Adolf Paul’s Tragedy, ‘‘King 
Christian II.’’ 


5) Valse triste 


(First time in Boston) 


DVORAK, OVERTURE, “Carnival” op. 92 
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“FRANCESC 


An Orchestral Fantasia in the Composer’s 
Finest Style, and a Performance of ‘It 
in Mr. Fiedler’s Best Manner—Of Horns 
and Romanticism—Imagination and the 
Response It Claimed—Two New Pieces 
of Sibelius with Familiar Traits—Beet- 
hoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony as Early 
Programme Music ‘ 


On our library tables a score of years 
ago lay a volume of sombre drawings. 
They frightened the children one way; they 
frightened their elders another. The text 
was a bad translation of Dante’s ‘“In- 
ferno’; the drawings were gloomyv and 
powerful interpretations of the poet's 
vision—a shade corporeal, perhaps, for 
spirits, yet splendidly in key with the con- 
ception. Early in the book came a picture 
of huddled shapes, half-human, half-fanci- 
ful, whipped aloft in darkening spirals on 
a sounding blast. Near at hand, hovering 
beside the crag where the brother poets 
stood, hung a dolorous pair in embrace. 
The picture was Gustav Doré’s incomplete 
but unforgettable Paolo and Francesca. 

Tschaikowsky knew this drawing, and 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony ‘Hall it 
was had again in terms of music. It is idle 
{6 inquire whether the idealized tragedy 
of these immortal lovers best finds its way 
to the imagination by the graphic or the 
tonal art. Its: beauty and its elevation 
are there. The poet shows us that this 
catastrophe was one of the things that was 
to be—he presents the stimulus to the 
imagination: the interpreter must do the 
rest. The interpreter yesterday afternoon 
happened, fortunately, to be Mr. Fiedler. 
It is often said that the Germans have a 
faculty of seeing these things largely. 
Somewhere in the journals of a _ great 
English novelist it is remarked, for in- 
Stance, that Kaulbach conceived and paint- 
ed the most impressive of his ‘Welt- 
£eschichtliche Bilder.” “simply under the 
inspiration ofa grand myth,” and this is 
4 tolerably accurate account of Mr. Fied- 
‘er’s dealing with Tschaikowsky’s orches- 
‘ral fantasia. Tt contains, to be frank, pas- 
“aes Of mere conventional] declamation. 
They are brief, infrequent and mostly occur 
at the beginning. They were present ves- 
terday afternoon, but so transformed by the 
fervor of the conducting as to pass un- 
noticed and merge into the splendor of the 
Parts which are more genuinely’ inspired, 
for the fantasia (if it had been written 
this year it would be termed “symphonic 
poem’) was a labor of love, and even the 
labored measures show this. They would 
not have shown it if Mr. Fiedler’s inter- 


conception of the -plece at a flash, and” 
welded even its commonplaces into signifi-” 
_cance and distinction, | i 


has adorned without cluttering. ‘The f VW. 
sound over subtle accents 


\of the 
,minute in design. 


‘chestral screen. 
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-prefigures him. He seized the whi 


Tschaikowsky has strewn: this score with - 
careful ornament. At the same time. he | 
has conceived it on a grand seale. Te” 
string choir will sweep upward in gust of | 
of wood wind and ~ 
“harp blasts of brass in peculiar poignancy, — 
Such passages reveal the dual character 
music. It is large in pattern am 
It was precisely this 
largeness and, at the same time, 
ness, that Mr. Fiedler threw 


6.5% “ss 
° Pin 
> 


| It is not within 


tures, interpreted 
and speaking powerful eloqg 
-which they owed to the conductor, 
details: He lashed the spinning rhyt | 
into spirals which almost visualized the 
blast which drove the restless spirits ont. 
the strings swept up wailing chromatics and 
swept down again as we have heard wind 
under eaves of loneiy nights: the dialogue” 
of the lovers came as that self-forgetting - 
‘speech when the voice turns unconsciously. 
| to music—breaths of flute notes fluttering 
over the lament of violoncellos Jighted by 
harp strings in pale flickerings. This, ine 
Justice, was a conductor plus individuat’ 
virtuosity, and yet it was individual Vite) 
Phaste - ox which would have counted for little 
without such leadership. This. quality made~ 
itself apparent in another important dee 
tail. The fantasia cpens with a phrase for 
horns which sounds instantly the whole. 
| romantic range of the legend. The phrase 
| recurs, and to go wandering’ among the 
other instruments, but never with the same 
| atmospherical effect as when it recurs for 
| horns, Tschaikowsky seems to have ap. 
| prehended as much, for when it is wanted 
with this special emphasis, the horns have — 
it. There is good reason to suppose. that 
' the composer learned ‘this idiom from” 
Wagner. It is used in several of the earlier 
operas which were knéwn to Tschaikowsky, | 
, and the manner reappears in Parsifal, not-— 
_ ably in the first scene of the last act, where | 
it is used once and again to herald the re-_ 
turn of the guileless knight. Wagner knew 
; and Tschaikowsky learned that the very” 
essence of the ‘remantic spirit can be 
Summed up in the rich, mysterious timbre 


- Of these horns—the medizval, the chivalric, 


the ascetic and the mystical. There is mat-. 
, ter in the precise psychological effect of 
| Such a phrase—as connoting the content o ; 
| romanticism—to fill chapters. In his par- 
Ucular “orchestral fantasia’ one had al- 
most said the interpretation stands or falls” 
by a right apprension of such a phrase, ft. 
may mean everything, or it may m an. 
nothing. To Mr. Hertz, conducting ‘‘Parsis 
fal,”’ it meant the casual—which is to say, 
nothing; to Mr. Fiedler, conducting Tschai- 
Kowsky’s work, it meant the definite pr ". 
mantic value—which is to say, everyth ingy) 
the scope of a. revie-v to. 


, 
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“thing; it may only be recorded here that, 
“given music to fire the imagination, Mr. 
‘Fiedler has the imagination-to fire. Even 


allegro. The “jolly. gathering of : ia : f f “y ) 1 very ) 


9, : “OIRO 
a Frday afternoon audience in Symphony country folk” ‘did not cross in mirth a ” Seats. 
Hall felt its glow. the bounds of respectability. ; ; : | | | a that 
: Tschaikowsky’s “‘Francesca da Ri-| A ’ Altogether | 
The two new pieces of Sibelius, an elegie mini’ is profoundly emotional and . | eZ was the most suc: | 
and musette and a valse triste, are rela- |, dramatic. Mr. Fiedler took the al- | Shik. Spl Tudlafsin acerauntcs ea and was imi- 
tively unimportant. After the composer's \legro, the musical picture of the & * such. : y the audience il 
Second Symphony and Sagaof previous con- ellish storm, which never rests and | i We 
certs these minor pieces stand with little to |jeads the spirits with its sweep, at so : ee 
distinguish them but.an occasional manner |fast a pace that even’ the accom- 
in) instrumentation, the <ogg sce =) gh. plished virtuosos of the orchestra | | 
Gearty ‘beloved of the savage. \ iniander, were hardly able to play the notes, ¢ 
a certain knack of getting a sombre reso- 
nance out of the violins. Sibelius is better much less give expression to them. | 
when he has something to paint; best when | MY. Fiedler of late has shown ee | Kur exnavel { We tee 
he has something to resent. If music could |Sular tendency to rush his allegros & pee Sat | 1 : WV 
predispose hearers to his favor for a new {80 that the result is confusion and & Was Feature of the | | 
piece, the Symphony and the Saga had tumult. It is true that this allegro & Oe . ye os 
done so, but these two bits are not of {of Tschaikowsky is an “allegro vivo,” Lee een cn eae } ee Sy See 
their stature in any dimension. It is merely |but it is not an unreasonable one. Thunderstorm in ‘“‘Pastoral’’ 


interesting to note that the quartet of first {The section which depicts Francesca 
violins which sounds with such wistfulness Iwjth her pathetic story was played 


Programme 


x 
— 


i. 


; ‘ PROGRAMME. iq 
choiring in the Saga is employed for a sigh | poetically. Beethoven. ‘‘Pagtoral Seaeh bony,’ : Strikingly Expressed 


of three notes to end the valse triste. 


raha Three short pieces by Sibelius were: Tschaikowsky. ‘‘Prancesca di Rimini.’’ Orches- 
For the rest came Dvorak’s overture, 


| 
| 
tral Fantasie. ' b 
“Carnival,’’ and Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- performed here for the first time. Sibelius. Elegie and Musette, from Suite ‘King | y Players. 
phony (No 6) hint Mr. Fiedler took in ‘The Elegie and Musette are from a Christian II,’’ 
the mood of tempered “programme” music. , Suite made out of the incidental music Dvorak. 
It was skilfully done, and it was the style |to Adolf Paul's tragedy, “King Chris- 


Valse Triste. 
*‘Carnival’’ Overture. 
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of interpretation which Mr. Fiedler can do 


better than another—he made, for instance, 


the ‘“‘thunder storm’’ an incident of classic 
realism—but the performance was com- 
pletely overshadowed by. his surpassing 
leadership of the romantic fantasia. Cold 


| blood preferences are one thing; Tschai- 
| kowsky ‘balanced in the scales with Beetho- 
yen: persuasion like Mr. Fiedler’s conduct- 


ing of the latter yesterday afternoon is 
another, and leaves little choice. The thing 
was done, and it was only the hard condi- 
tion of the interpretative art that prevented 
| its being done to stay. Pag 


| SIBELIUS’ MUSIC PLAYED. 


Symphony Orchestra Gives Twentieth 
Public Rehearsal. 

XP errant alo (din 2, 4/010 

The program of the 20th public re- 

hearsal of the Boston Symphony or- 

chestra, Mr. Fiedler conductor, which 

took place yesterday afternoon in 

Symphony Hall, was as follows: 

Symphony in F major, ‘‘Pastoral’’ 

Beethoven 

“Wrancesca da Rimini’’....Tschaikowsky 
Blegie and Musette from the suite 


taken from incidental music to 
Faul’s “King Christian II.’’ 


Sthelius 


Valse triste from the music to 


a cee evwebeoas Sibelius 
Overture ‘‘Carnival’’............. ..- Dvorak 
The symphony was well played, and 
Mr. Fiedler’s reading was effective, 


tian I¥.”” The Mlegie is a romance for 
‘strings, and it has tender sentiment, 


but it is the tenderness of strength, 


far removed from sentimentalism or | 


mere prettiness. The Musette, for 
clarinets, bassoons and strings, is a 
delightful little piece, not too archaic, 
yet with decided character. The Valse 
triste, for small orchestra, is also 
taken from the music to a drama, 


\Jaernfelt’s ‘“‘Death.”” On the stage a 
iwoman, dying, hears in delirium 
' waltz music and sees the shapes of 


dancers. She rises from her bed and 


|; would fain dance with them. They 
seem to avoid her. The dance grows 


wilder. There is a knocking at the 
door. The music ceases and the 
shapes vanish. The door opens. 
Death enters. Played in concer‘, 
without, any reference to the stage, 
this strange and mournful waltz 
makes an effect. Little pieces the 
three, vet they are the work of a true 
master, and as they were played yes- 


terday they made a marked impres- | 
sion. <A very fast performance of 
Dvorak’s ‘Carnival’ overture-brought 


the end, 


* 


It was quite right, in the midst of the 
Opera season, to make the programme 
purely orchestral, and it was pleasant to 


turn from cadenzas and high Cs to’ the | 


more classical paths of music, says L. C. 


een of the Symphony rehearsal yester- 
day. 


Beethoven’s sixth symphony, however, is | 


not the greatest of the nine, and although 
its pictorial effects appeal most to the mul- 
titude, it by no means proves that Music 
Which gives a definite picture is the great- 
est. His seventh symphony tells no definite 
story, yet it has more to say than this 

Pastorale,’’ which may be considered as 
the very foundation-stone of ‘‘Programme- 
music’ (i.e. pictorial music). It was so 
considered by Mendelssohn, who, when he 
Was reproached with giving too many pic- 
tures in instrumental music. replied—‘‘After 
Beethoven has opened the door, anyone 
may enter.’’ 


But the performance of the symphony 


_ Was quite another matter. It was a vivid 
| Presentation of Beethoven's ideal, such as 
_ probably he never heard during his life 

time. He probably never dreamed of such 


an excellent interpretation of his work as 
it received at this concert. The constant 
development of fragments of the opening 
phrase was delightful to follow, 

The thunder-storm, in which ‘the light- 
ning comes after the thunder, was nobly 
Played, and the passages on the deepest 
contra-basses (deeper than the ordinary 
instrument) were rumbling enough, whiie 
the passages between the violoncellos and 
the contra-basses were well roared, 

Tschaikowsky’s Fantasie was windy 
enough to have been a tone-picture of Chi- 
cago. It received a splendid reading. Not 
Only were the whirlwinds of Hades given 
With graphic effect, but there were “sounds 
and lamentations, heard i’ the air,” (and 


‘ MANY NOVELTIES 
| ON THE PROGRAM 


* Music in “Francesca da Rimini” 
; Fantasia Splendid Exhibition 
of Orchestral : Bravura. 


There were brave tone painters be- 
fore Agamemnon Strauss: Beethoven's 
, thunderstorm, in the ‘Pastoral’ sym- 
phony, and Tschaikowsky’s windstorm, 
in the “Francesca da Rimini’ fantasia, 
‘were among the striking features of 
yesterday’s Symphony matinee. The 
simple, yet profound spirit of the, 
Beethoven number was perfectly ex-' 
pressed in Mr. Fiedler’s reading, while | 
[the performance of the music depicting 
Paola and Francesca; imprisoned in the 
cwinds and. blowing around the world 
was a splendid exhibition of orchestral 
bravura. 
_The-novelties this week are the Hlegie 
and Musette from the ‘‘King Christian 
II.’” music, by. Sibelius’ and a “Valse 
Triste,’’ by the same downhearted com< 
poser. The Sibelius pieces were inter- 
esting, but it was good to hear, imme- 
diately afterward, the Dvorak ‘“Carni- 
val” overture, with its pictures of revel-— 
ry by night and by day. 

Converse’s ‘“Endymion’s Narrative’; 
Tschaikowsky’s’ violin concerto, with 
Mr. Kreisler as soloist, and Elgar’ s | 


“Variations on an Original Theme” are 
on next week’s program. | 
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Two Dainty Novelties by Sibelius 


Heard With Pleasure. 
Qhpbe. 


While it is still a little early for thun- | 


derstorms, this week’s symphony 
seemed appropriately chosen. It was 
the sixth, the Pastoral symphony, with 
its carefully elaborated and developed 
melodies, its gentle reminder that out 
of doors the flowers are already bloom- 
ing, and the country is already putting 
on its dress of beauty. 

The ‘‘Pastorale’ is always a treat, 
whether it be conducted by a Nikisch, 
a Gericke or a Fiedler. Certainly each 


‘gave his own personality expression in 


the reading; and as certainly no one 
of them was ‘‘able to defeat Beetho- 
ven,’ as a cynic once put it. 
Mr Fiedler’s reading was what Boston 
has learned to expect from him; broad, 
et full of color; delicate and dainty in 
ts demand for unity, yet with sufficient 


passion to produce real emotions in the 


audience, and to keep the performance 
from being mere ritual. 


. PES 5 
: 
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Boethoven's “Pastoral” 
- Charmingly Played. 


‘is composed for strings and has a 
melody that comes very near being 
great rousic. tage 
’ It is played, by the celli and is as 
graceful and sad as can be imagined. -It 
is all a subdued and sad piece, but by 
no means mournful; it is reflective 
rather than heartbroken. 

The musette is so melodic and simple 
that it may very well become one of the 
favorites at the summer popular con- 


'certs; it has a delicious little melody 
that is humorous and yet has a French 


| 
| 


| trickiness in it. This is played as a 


solo by the clarinet over a droning ac- 
companiment of strings. 

The second part of this number was 
the ‘‘valse triste,’’ from the incidental 
music to Arvid Jarnefelt’s drama, 
‘Kuolema.’”’ It is this sensuous, drow- 
sy waltz—again with that cunning touch 
which is characteristic of  Sibelius—- 
which the dying mother hears in her 
delirium. One section, in which the 
strings barely touch, whispering, the 
ehords of a throbbing rhythm, is al- 
most wnique in music. It is a wonder- 
fully attractive little piece. | 

The concert ended with Dvorak’s 
smashing ‘‘Carnival’’ overture, which 
was a good choice for the winding up 
of a program which took the audience 
through so many and so strenuous emo- 
tions. 


Le A I A EL eS 


| 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler, who will be the 


soloist at the Symphony concerts this 
week, is reported as saying: ‘In Ger- 


many they like an artist better if he 


does not dress well. The slightest in- 


Unless, like the program writer, one | dividuality, perhaps even a slight 


tells of the life histories of the singers | swaying as the artist plays, is enough 
ito cause his condemnation, no matter 
‘‘Pastorale’’ was first played, there 1s | 
little to say at this date of the Pastoral 
‘symphony. f 


who for one reason or another did not 
take part in the corcert at which the 


‘Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Francesca da Rimi- 
ni,’ which was the second number of 


the program, has not been performed in 


Boston since Dec 30, 1905. Nobody who 
heard it then, however, had forgotten 
it; the most wonderfully graphic mu- 
sical painting of not only the whirl- 
winds of hades, but of the tragedy 
which sent Francesca thither, it is 
absolutely unforgetable music. 

In broad, somber tones it paints the 
scenery; with incredibly swift moan- 
ings, the string orchestra and the wind 
thrown against each other, it tells of 
the troop of ghosts that expiate the 
sin of the flesh, and in beautiful, piti- 


ful melodies it tells Francesca’s story | 


as’ she told it to Dante. Then comes 


‘ 


| 


| 


the tempest of the inferno again, and | 


a climax which tears one’s very heart. 


Mr Fiedler took it at the swiftest pos- | 


sible tempo; it was beyond belief that 
the men could actually play the notes 
at all in some of the passages. Yet 
never in the days of the most stringent 
martinetism was there more faithful 
unison. 

The performance waked an audience 
a little inclined to peace and placidity 

y the Beethoven symphony, and the 


b 
bs Fool Be testified how strongly the peo- | 
p 


e had been moved. 


| 


what his musical abilities may be. 
He must efface himself. If he ap- 
pears in a coat of the latest cut, wears 
attractive cravats, makes himself 
personally pleasing, he creates a sen- 
timent that is adverse. A badly cut 
coat goes a long way toward creating 
a favorable and sympathetic attitude 
in Germany.” 


Beethoven Is Feature of the 720210: 


Last Concert of the NY ORCHESTRA 


Present Season, 
dir. Fiedler has mapped out the prin: |’? Conduetor. 
cipal features of the remaining concerts | 
of the present Symphony season. Next ——————— 
_Wweek’s program comprises Conyerse’s “En-| 
| dymion’s Narrative,’ Tschaikowsky’s con- 


| certo for violin and Elgar’s “Variations on | (tk q 
| colon Thema,” with Fritz Kreisler as ° 
The fololwing week Mr. Fi 
| ‘ edler pur- 
poses. eying As he symphony with ‘ohe 
CANE e. enlisting for this purpose th 
| oy of the Apollo Club. It Ln semmher TL Y, AT 8, r. M. 
| 9! years since the whole of this great 
Work has been given. For the twenty- 
| third concert on April 22 and 23, Mr. 
; Jedier has chosen as his principal ‘num- 
OF Richard _Strauss’s tone poem, “Don 
mopar Roi hag not been heard here Am 
since r. Gerick duced i ° - 
season 19081804 ee it here in the IT)@. 
The last program will have, as last year 
Beethoven's ninth symphony with gna 
pnd of Aha ~— Society and the fol- 
soloists: rs. Mary Hissem deN’S N os 
Moss, Miss Margaret Keyes’ Mr. Barrick ABRASIVE,” for full Oacunetea 
yor Nordan and Mr, Frederick Weld. Mr. 
| besten plans to confine this program to. 
eethoven’s first symphony and his ninth. 
_ The sale of seats for the Pension Fund 
| ncees of the orchestra, which will be 
given In Symphony Hall on Sunday even-) for VIOLIN in D major op. 35 
Be, pril 17, will open at the box office 9 
it Symphony Hall on next Friday morning. 


——— 


EL, 
LGAR, VARIATIONS on an original theme, Op. 36 


(Organist, Mr. MARSHALL) 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRITZ KREISLER. 
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Programme. 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D major op. 35 
Soloist 


I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Canzonetta: Andante 
III. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 
(Organist, Mr. MARSHALL) 


ORCHESTRA, Op. Io 
VARIATIONS on an original theme, op. 36 


AI. CONCERT. 
‘““ENDYMION’S NARRATIVE,” Romance for 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9, AT 8, P.M. 
Mr. FRITZ KREISLER. 


Symphony Hall. 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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A SYMPHONY CONCERT Be ht A’ 
SYMPHONY 


dev. Ww, : RR iat A Ff 
Mr. Kreisler’s Remarkable Performanc of 


Tsthaikowsky’ s Concerto for Violin—The 
Transformation of the Music Under His 
Mind, Temperament and Hand—Elgar’s 
“Enigma” Variations Revived to Pleasure 
as a Concert Piece—‘Endymion’s Narra- 
tive” for Early, Romantic and Sponta- 
neous Converse 


No Symphony stood on Mr. Fiedler’s pro- 
gramme yesterday afternoon, and at last 
he fulfilleqd the promise, made at his first 
coming gs, of a performance of Elgar’s‘‘Enig- 
ma’”’ ’Variations. He continued, too, his 
round of American composers that began 
with Mr. Chadwick, continued with Mr. 
Loefiler, and now has reached Mr. Con- 
verse—the youthful Converse of ten years 
ago, of “The Festival of Pan,’’ and yester- 
Gay of ‘‘Endymion’s Narrative.” At the 
end: the audience twice and thrice called Mr. 


Converse to his feet and after the Variations 


it was plentiful in applause, as applause 
s0es at the end of the afternoon concerts. 
The livelier interest of the listeners, how- 
ever, was clearly in the reappearance ot 
Mr. Kreisler. He is ending his present 
visit to America with the concerts of yes- 
terday and today in Boston; he purposes 
not to return for several years; our public 
quickly discovered and has long cherished 
the violinist. His welcome was foreor- 
dained, and happily all that he did justified 
the applause that subsequently heaped it. 
Mr. Kreisler is more a man of moods than 
his contained and cheerful external aspect 
seems to imply. As those who have fre- 
quented his concerts know, he can be very 
much in the vein or as far out of it. 
Yesterday the violinist’s piece was -Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto, which from the vivid 
and enduring impression that Mr. Elman 
made with it, seems to have been played 
here in recent years oftener than it really 
has.’ Mr. Elman played it with the fire 
and the passion of enkindled and achieving 


youth, with the restless and intense Slav - 


temperament ever uppermost in him. He 
made the music quite as mueh of himself 
as it was of Tschaikowsky or of the violin. 
Mr. Kreisler, on the other hand, played 
the concerto as a man and a violinist in the 
mellowed ripeness of maturity. The tech- 
nical difficulties of the music are proverbial; 
Mr. Elman conquered them magnificently 
and carried the audience with him in his 
conquest, Mr, Kreisler, by the superlative 
fineness, elasticity and freedom of his skill, 
made, them seem inconsequent: and: often 
non-existent. Mr, Elman in his playing of 
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ligently mature to. seek bigness, | refer res 
a finer, more supple and mote ad oit | | 
, that never lost its delicate elasticitie; $s tie te 
_ finesse of varied force and img) 7 wie 
“Jow and very. thrilling intensities, Tt » 

a tone of almost: perfect artistry, e 


‘itely and felicitously touched with alm 
las perfect expression. J a 


Mr. Elman had no purpose to me: 


Tschaikowsky’s music. He kept it brea he 


lessly tossing, cavorting even, breatnle ssly 
losing itself, breathlessly istaghing itself aan ms 
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tensities in the song of the slow . move-. 
ment. We that listened could hear the two’ 
Slavs a-sigining. So, equally, with the first” 
movement, which he made a. rhapsody’ of 
tecaunical conquest and a rhapsody of fitful 
and almost ‘ysterical instrumental song. 


| Mr. Kreisler, in his turn, distilled Tsea 

-kowsky’s music through the alembie of : 
‘own mind and temperament. Invariably, 
‘almost, they refine. They transmogrity 


smoky and blazing passion: into clear, white, 


ethereal flame. They make the rhapsodies 
of nervous. susceptibility. and sensation — 
‘seem the rhapsodies of a finely touched - 
spirit. “Mr. Kreisler’s ‘intensities’ ‘are. low f 
but they are exceedingly poignant. “The” 


mind as well as the emotions stir to them. 


‘So, yesterday, Mr. Kreisler transformed: 
‘and idealized the concerto, and SO” fae. 


clothed it with a beauty that was out a 


“himself as much as it was the yielding 
,of tne music. The rapt and tae brood ng. 


beauty that he gave ‘to the slow | ‘move! at 
made it: of a new. loveliness. It was: Ak 
the idealized intoxication of musing, .- 4 ey 


finale was no riot of folk-tunes, but 
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poetized revel of the spirit of folk=son zi 
_achieving the rnythmic beauty of Gane inj 
“sound: The first movement was indes d 
_ still a rhapsody, not of tecinique and ak. 
’ impetuous fire, but of. tne finest and quic ke 
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est of rapturous. emotions that happened» 


to be a@xpressing themselves - througia u he: 


finely puissant, the delicately poignant be. pe 
of the violin. -Tnaroughout power and aa | 


‘sion yielded to the finer power and 


tensity of an idealizing beauty. The pur 
in things Russian will ‘say that: oie Sea 
carto, so played, is no longer Tschaiko a 
sky’s. . It is, and gloriously, Mr, Kreis tae 
Sir, Edward Elgar has little occa si n 
nowadays to insist, as he used to ao, | t bat 
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symphonic, a concert piece, Now, when: the 


secret of one or another of the initia 
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variations is beginning to transpire, 1 oheny Ma 
cares much about whom they are intended 
to suggest. Sir Edward’ 8s intimate « ircle i be 
his own. concern, and we may.all wish fing 
joy of some of his rather noisy and ra 
scntimentalizing friends, if the» initial 
music truly implies them.. Now eiay St 
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here is the middle and fre- 
netic section of struggle and relief, of 
frenzy and despair—Endymion at war with 
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quotation and some may remember — 
the roundelay and the verse which | 
serves as motto to Thomas Hardy’s| 
‘Return of the Native.” But how 
many could tell who Peona was? 
Mr, Converse Wrote this romance in. 
1901. ‘Today he would probably take 
any other of the more famous poems 
of Keats, as later he was moved to 
composition by ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,”’ 

The question comes up, would any 
-hearer find greater depth or finer. 
| quality of beauty in this music by 
| being familiar with Keats’ poem? 

-Mr. Ernest Newman would probably 


FRITZ KREISLER’S VIOLIN Mr. Ernest Newman would probabl 
PLAYING IS REMARKABLE | ahould ahalsitadh that the: salele yaaa 


sesticll f program music, Mr. Newman would 
nates KY 4, AY 
gies er TR TAT mY PD ‘reply: ‘‘But there’s your title. As I 
loves his upspringing and broadening or- | | By PHILIP HALE. associate the story of Coriolanus with 
») a ho ‘ ° a« 
chestral sonorities; he feels the thrill of | The 21st public rehearsal of the Bos-| one of Beethoven's overtures because | 
amplé.and sustained sweeps of luminous or §@ |}; ton Symphony orchestra took place Beethoven gave it the name of the, 
shadowed tone. He is beginning to know || yesterday hero, sv I am forced by you to asso- 
| 


the secrets of restless and interwoven | H ciate Endymion’s outpouring of soul 
: | 3 all. Mr. : in ?? 
rhythms, the suggestions of harmonic back- with your music. 
Kreisler, 


grounds, even if they will not quite bring violinist, was the soloist.|/| To him that cares not for Endymion 
the air of Keats. He loves the excite- The program was as follows: or Peona, the music itself will give 
ments of abrupt contrasts and transitions; i ndyiniow's Narrative’. <<<. Corveres 'pleasure. He will recognize the ex 
but in these earlier days Mr. Converse had Concerto for violin Tschaikowsky | pression of moods; he will hear festal 
little subtlety with instrumental timbres, Variations on an original theme....Elgar || music that is, however, secondary; he 


| 
| 
ind to isolated and delicately @ Drala 
and little mind to ®| Mr. Converse has said that he | will hear the struggle of a noble idea 
| 
| 


himself eager for all things yet restless un- 
der all but his passion. There is the ex- 
ultant and mounting finale, Endymion res- 
olutely fulfilling his prégress toward his 
vision. The piece is indeed a romance, be- 
cause it is so full of the fitful turbulence 


of romantic passion—much fuller than it is 


of the remote, grave and rarefied air of | Boston symphony Orchestra's 
Keats’s verse. Yet Mr. Converse con- | ? 1st Public Rehearsal Is Elo- 


trives, as he always does, to make. all this : | : 
romance intos ymphonic music that devel- quent : Production of Con- { 
verse’s Romance. 
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atmosphere of so 

listen are content 

that his orchestra. rec 

with due wideranging and often felicitous 
ingenuity he makes his variations. Perhaps 
the truth is that audiences have suived Sir 
Edward’s proposed .‘‘Enigma” as af in- 
teresting and amusing concert plece. It is 
persuasively symphonic, full of scholarly 
and spontaneous, and inventive and im- | 
aginative technical resource. Sir edward 
is expert in the. contrasts and combinations 
of instrumental timbres; he can make very 
fine strokes or wax and broaden 1110 swel- | 
ling sonorities. Some day, the cvonserva- 
tories are sure to be studying the Variations 
for their instrumentation. 

Sir Edward makes the form elastic to im- 
agination or to fancy. Not one is dullwand 
not one is mere pedagogy taking its pre- 
tentious exercise along a road that it has 
worn bare. The light variation of ‘“Dora- 
bella”. teems with the piquancy of* change- 
ful rhythms and the ‘pointillage,’’ as th? | 
French say, of instrumental timbres. [She., | 
at least, must have added to the gayety of | 
the rather heavy Elgarian circle.] One and | 
another variation has a warmth of spirited | 
imagination that bears the hearer through 
jt almost before it is done. In others, Sir 
Edward is pleasantly pensive; and in one— 
the variation of ‘‘Nimrod’’—he is eloquent, 
noble, sustaining and intensifying the mood 
of deep play of feeling between close friends 
in a rare, moment of intimate exaltation. 
And in the finale he touches the easy sensl- 
bilities of those who love the swelling pro- 
gzressions, now stayed and now sped, of a 
mounting flood of orchestral sound. ‘The 
answering flood of applause ensues, Sir Ed- 
ward has made a ‘‘successful”’ piece; but 
one that is often better token of his finer 
qualities of imagination and execution | 
‘than much of. his . more pretentious 
and ambitious music. Time, the sifter, 1s | 
quite as likely to pass the Elgar of the 
Variations and the overtures through his 
sieve, as the Elgar of the symphony and 
what: pious Britons call his ‘sacred works.” 

The youthful Converse of the end of 
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ops of itself from himself.. Thus, already, | 
he is expert in the essentials of the sym. 
phonic ‘poem. His transitional passages 
limp a. little, as they do in almost all his 
music, but when the moment comes for 
the translation into tones of the emotion 
that is stirring in him, he is eloquent and 
with a youthful and fiery frankness of 
speech. | 

In Lisztian fashion, too, Mr. ‘Converse 
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shadeq individual voices. He reflects now ) ee 

upon his orchestra; while ten years ago its | wished this romance and the other | W!th opposing forces and he will find 
possibilities intoxicated him. 
is spontaneous, as none of Mr. Converse's ° 


| 
recent music has been. - The romantic en-_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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,'in the jubilant close the triumph of 
work founded on episodes in Keats’ / this idea. The music will please him 


“Endymion”—“The Festival of Pan”’—' emotionally, for it is first of all emo- 
to be judged according to their must- | tional. The melodies will appeal to 
cal merits or demerits; that he had no | him, and so will rich harmonies and 


‘delicately effective or sumptuous in- 
desire and did not attempt to follow parcial peg This riers ah is one! 
| vile the text. 


“Endymion” @ 
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hearer onward... He believes and stirs, as 
Liszt’s music makes him believe and stir, 
because he cannot help it. Does Mr. Con- 
verse think too much in these his days of | 
ripening middle age? Does he look too 
often into the theatre and too little intom™)| 
the eyes of the Romance that held his || phases. 
younger years? 
“Who holds by thee hath Heaven in fee | 


ergy, the youthful fire of it sweeps the | 
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His aim was to ‘of the most spontaneous of Mr. Con-' 
give a general reflection of emotional  verse’s works. 

He also said that the idea of » In these days of young Napoleons 
“TEendymion’s Narrative” was derived | of finance, ratlroads, : QO... By) ene 


'f , atrocious crime to be over 40, and the 
‘Trom the scene where Endymion, in| age of 30—Mr. Converse composed 


e | melancholy mood, reveals the cause of “EEndymion’s Narrative’ when he was 
| his sorrow to his sister Peona. The Of that age—is considered one of apa- 
music pictures him despondent, har- t#y if not of decrepitude. This music 
assed by visions of the ideal, which at is full of youthful hopes and dreams 
last comes out victorious and leaves #24 aspirations, but the expression is 
behind it affection and other confining "°t Callow—not so callow as many 
conditions. pages of Keats’ poem. On the other) 
In other words, Mr. Converse hand, the music is not painfully | 
wishes this romance to be judged searched after; there is not the too- 
first of all as music without a pro- evident wish to avoid the common- 
gram. But there is the disturbing place; there is no fanatical. bowing 
title. They that insist on knowing ,2OW" to Strange harmonic gods.. If 
what music ‘“‘means” will listen to the ‘there is any influence revealed itis. 
Romance as though it were an in- that of the composer of ‘‘Tristan and 
terlinear translation of Keats’ text. a Ay A URES SOE Ee 
‘How many yesterday could have told French and Germans, but this Wae- * 
offhand the nature of Endymion’s nerian influence is slight and more in|{— 


narrative or the name of the person an infrequent use of formula than in 


melddic or harmonic reminiscence. — 
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| 
the ninetier—he .was then not yet thirty— | 
seems to have known his Liszt as well as | 
the stimulating Keets that suggested ‘‘The : 
l’estival of Pen” and the ballad of the mer- | 
ciless lady as well as ‘‘Endymion’s Narra- | 
tive’ of the concert yesterday. Not that | 
Mr. Converse, who has always gone his | 
own way, borrows from Liszt or repeats | 
tricks of manner. The American chose tu | 
eall his piece a ‘‘Romance for Orchestra,’’» | 
‘Hut it is analogous in mood and treatment | 
+ to the symphonic poems of the Hungarian. | 
‘The mood, the poetizing and the suggesting | 

purport of the music conditions in form. 

ere is ‘slow, sombre-colored, the indecis- 

@ and aspiring introduction—Endymion 
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* “Endym “) 
these years we have heard’ strange 
things in music and listened to strange 
doctrines. The strangeness in the best 
of these works is now recognized as 
beautiful invention. The strangeness 
in many of them, impotent striving, 
caused them to disappear and be for- 
gotten. Mr. Converse’s romance is 
still fresh°'and modern. Its modernity 
is that of true beauty that abideth, 
‘of high thoughts that do not easily 
die. 

The orchestra gave an eloquent per- 
formance and Mr. Converse was 
obliged twice to bow in acknowledg- 
ment of the hearty and long continued 
applause. 

The performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto by Mr. Kreisler must be 
ranked among the most memorable 
musical events of the recent years in 
this city. It was memorable not only by 
reason of technical display, fine taste, 
brilliance, emotional quality; it was 
also memorable because the violinist 
in a certain way recreated the work 
and gave dignity and charm to pages 
that heretofore have appeared indif- 
ferent, trivial or even vulgar. 

Seldom has any performance at a 
Public Rehearsal aroused as great en- 
thusiasm. It would not be easy to de- 
scribe Mr. Kreisler’s playing to them 
that were not present. The perform- 
ance was ohne to remember, not to 
analyze; to wonder at as a phenomenon 
of nature. Conductor and orchestra, as 
under a spell, gave a most sympathetic 
accompaniment. 

Elgar’s variations are the work of a 
thoughtful and well equipped musi- 
cian, who is not without fancy, who 
has facility in expression, who is 
often fortunate in combinations of 
timbres. He does not always distin-, 
guish between thought and rhetoric; 
he has a weakness for sonorous plati- 
tudes. When he would fain be most 
impressive his music is often the emp- 
tiest. When he does not take himself 


too seriously his music is pleasing, ! 


but without fine flavor. The composer 
is an excellent example of the middle 
elass in art. The prettiness, for in- 
stance, of the “Dorabella” variation is 
‘that of the promenade concert. This 
‘set of variations with the bombastic 
‘finale was well played. 
| The program next week will include 
‘Liszt’s “Faust” symphony with male 
chorus and Ducasse’s Suite Francaise. 
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Magnificent Performance 
Given by Violinist at 
Symphony Hall. 
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Fritz Kreisler, the most distingtiished 
violinist who has visited Boston for a 
good many seasons, was the soloist at 
the Symphony matinee yesterday, play- | 
ing the’ Tschaikowsky concerto in D| 
major, last heard when Elman made 
his first appearance here, a little more 
than a year ago. Kreisler’s perform- 
ance was magnificent, not only in its 
display of technical power, but in its 
intelligent expression of the deep emo- 
tional contents of the work. It was a 
virtuoso exhibition commanding the ad- | 


miration of the most critical. The mem- 
bers of the orchestra were as enthusi- 
astic as those in the audience. Great 
applause followed the first two move- 
ments and at the end the brilliant so- 
loist was recalled several tumes. The 
playing of the orchestra was also wor- 
thy of the heartiest commendation. 

Frederick S. Converse, the composer 
whose opera, ‘The Pipe of Desire,”’ 
was sung at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York a few weeks ago, 
was another recipient of popular hon- 
ors after the performance of his ro- 
mance for orchestra, ‘‘Endymion’s Nar- 
rative,’’ which is the first number on 
this week’s program. It is an interest- 
ing composition and it was most sym- 
pathetically piayed. Elgar’s “Variations 
on an Original Theme,’’ with Mr. Mar- 
shall as organist, was the concluding 
number. : 

Next week the program will present 
another novelty, Roger-Ducasse 8 
“Suite Francaise,’ which vill follow 
“A Faust Symphony,” by Liszt. 

It is announced that the engagement 
of. Anton Witek, as first violin, to Suc 
ceed Professor Willy Hess, 1s virtually 
assured. Mr. Witek has been concert- 
master of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Berlin for the last sixteen years. He 
was born in Saaz, Bohemia In 1872, ana 
studied at Prague, under Bennewitz. He 
is described as a ‘‘serious, solid, thor- 
oughly grounded musician,”’ and not a 
virtuoso, and as an “excellent interpre- 
ter of the classic masters,” and vet 
having a wide acquaintance with thé 
modern. orchestra) repertory. He has 
made successful tours as a concert s0- 
loist in Scandinavia. 
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power of suggestion. He 
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Reh of his playing by.giving it polish. 
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by Orchestra. superb spirit. It did nt. oeneme Wild 


the bounds of a rhythm which mov 
both by its rigor and ‘its plasticity. = 
Much might be said of the beauty of 


e 
Tsch : tcnée and the finish of phrasing in th 
) alKOWSkY and Elgar ‘toh movement, and of the exauinits 
| reading of the Canzonetta. | 
| Round 0) f | Mr Kreisler is not immune from ques- 
: l] ti parsal, tionable intonation in rapid’ passages, 
| but the supreme art of his playing and 
| ws Interpretation, transcends a quibble. in 
| —_—_————_ a¢ Sa Mr Kreisler was repeatedly re- 
MRE salled. 
Concert Vi : I Elgar has written a . theme 
| nO For iolin S. Bf yal eo te” score, and on it 48 
; ‘ariations and a finale, each’ indicative 
| layed -by Kreisler, of the nature and temperament of Mi 
friend, and each inscribéd with. the 
oy friend’s initials. Here is more than a. 
ts | ; ‘aA |mood for every day. Happy is the man 
, ae program of the ‘Symphony. re- ! he 9 OM ge 14 such _ well-assorted 
earsal yesterday afternoon was as ‘ol- . te 
lows: “Jéndymion’s Narr: ‘oda is fol Elgar wrote some of these variations:} 
ail S Narrative,’ romance | With a fluency, a spontaneity and a 
or orchestra, op 10, by F. S. Converse: lightness of touch which find but remote 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto in. D major | kinship in the mediocrity of his -pro- 
for violin. plaved by Fritz Kreisler. una | 12nd symphony. a | 
: ' ’ p ye by I*ritz Kreisler, and , Mr Elgar’s fondness f 
tulgar S variations on an original theme, ” is discernible ims thal Thea vite ecunae 
op 36, with Mr Marshall as organist. finale. It may be said at times to ie 
. Mr Converse has written superbly Bt agi 
maginative music. It is fanciful without rate CUT ous ane. irretovent iteahas 
being srotesque, picturesque without be- § ES va = cng w who and what was the 
BOSS tabchanagtge ae PASQ UO: WeProut. academic composer’s inspiration for the 
npade oad athoms seriousness with- sprightly, vivacious and kittenish sug. 
ae tedious profundity, and it knows | gestion of femininity inscribed to ‘‘Dora- 
Becta diet og gens flows unfalter- yl in the 10th ye: 4 
¥y. 1t is ardent and qujekening with | re concert was highly enjoyable. M 
ine slow of youth and of combat. It Miedler conducted with spirit, and the 
throbs with tne emotions of the heart | Orchestra was sensitive both to téechhi- 
and plays with the fancies of the brain— | C4!) demands and to mood. Ae 
ne true romanticism. Next week Liszt’s “Faust” symphon 
bis the work Was “suggested” by cer- will be given with the assistance.of the 
tin scenes from Keats’ story of En- | Apollo club. The Suite-Francaise in. D 
aymion. Mr Converse has protessed no | Major of Roger-Ducasse will be per- 
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: desire “to follow the text siavishly and | formed for the first time ‘in’ Setog 7: 
; oat detail, but merely to give a general imide itd Bi sa. a 
ree v2 ge emotional phases.’’ | FIED 
| é€é making his romance reflective i 
Bes nt iso Struggle oft the hero be- LER GUEST OF | ! 
1 ambition and iuove, the composer | 
ieee pinot episodes of lighter and THE PAPYRUS CLUB 
a ayful fancy which a : | 
with beautiful imagery. ee Max Fiedler, conductor. of the Bos- 
ie He singularly fresh, spon- a ae, orchestra, was the guest 
* ol well sustained. It has} or 10mer at the sprin dinn 
gt ap Re 9b vitality, the true flavor | Papyrus Club at Youne’a I g* nee 
| sey ine oreath of lite. It has spun it- | Mr. Fiedler a suaneaee, on ROS ee 
found melodic beauty, a wealth of cone | With the following shortiee ee 
fap auty, a wealth of con- 
ey nar color, eizectt ve employment of | Bing go poi el gen and bang goes the drum— 
pent uw Shade, and although a free. | and you'll get, gg we in Te Deum. 
yet a consistent invention in pattern, | thtouat aud thneean shat tortie ei 


Mr Converse rosé: from his seat and , ’ 
acknowledged the applause eivacas «ara When paw te vee fiddle a tune that’s 
Mr Kreisler, who has of late seasons STS, toe suests were Eben D. Jor- 


1 Steeped his soul in the chaste serenity dan, Wallace Goodrich and Louis C.. 


|| Of early Italian classicism; is not now Elson. Journal, ee £ dia 
a disposed to forsake its hallowed light i Be 
even for the impassioned melancholy of 
the Slavic Tschaikowsky. The abandon 
of Mr Elman's broad and puissant 
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ven here, Mr Kreisler was fastidious | 
in keeping the silken gloss and rishnuae | 
in his G string tones where more “tem- | 


admirable poise and equiblibrium which | 
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SEASON 1909-10. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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Programme. 
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A FAUST SYMPHONY in three Character Pictures, 
(after Goethe) 
I. FAusT. Lentoassai. Allegro impetuoso 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai 
II. GRETCHEN. Andante soave 
III. MEPHISTOPHELES. Allegro vivace ironico 
Final Chorus. ‘Alles vergiingliche’: Andante mistico 


Organist, Mr. MARSHALL 


MALE CHORUS from the APOLLO CLUB 


Mr. James H. Rattigan, Tenor 


DUCASSE, SUITE FRANCAISE in D major 
. Ouverture. Trés décidé 
. Bourrée. Pas vite et trés rythmé 
. Récitatif et Air. Trés declamé, Plus lent. Lentement 
- Menuet vif. Trés décidé. Tranquillo 


(First time in America) 
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od in the orgie of 
ee at hi Ide | old’ sym- 
‘parody of 


dominates the finale of Berlioz’s “Sym- 
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phonie Fantastique.” — 

The first movement was especially well 
played in the heroic touches. The ‘Gret-| 
ehen” was dawdled a little and had as 
little backbone as a jelly-fish. Neverthe- 
less its chief theme was beautifully inter- 
preted. The counterpoint of the Finale was 
clearly defined and everything was going 
well, when—at the very climax—the organ 
began ‘‘ciphering.’’ Possibly the instrument 
thought that, in a modern symphony, a few 
notes more or less made no great differ- 
ence. and therefore started an improvised 

| organ-point of ey own. As a ee 
| there was a “‘lunga pausa a 
The list looks short, but if the reader is chorus could enter. A little ee the 
at all acquainted with Liszt's “Faust! ' lights burned blue,’ or at nes ‘ana 
symphony he will know that this work is 4 | out, so that the Mephistop! e sh moven 
concert in itself. It is not a work, how- | was full of appropriate pran * 
ever, that is holding its own. Compared’ When the chorus - age et Bay er: 
. ‘*Les ation from the Apollo clu after pairs 
ort eee poem 88 it is : d been made, it sang very steadily and 
2 rong ate cere eran naan . tifully and the solo tenor, Mr. James 
brilliant in tone coloring, ingenious in fig- beau by a Bek i Mane aaaitia tiketore. 
ure treatment and at times attractively H. pane yp ee SE Lalack wathabe' But the 
melodic, at all events more so than many epee tof >i mig od! pl 
of the modern works of its size and oryee ht Moan GA) INebteh ahd it cduld not 

The first movement, picturing Faust, : have happened at a worse moment. The 
largely occupied with the ambitious an Ateinga LiiGh 6 eid Ita eyindethiy by 
military side of his character, and does not wt cmatane: 
ere ween THE amatory entangle: | Roger Ducasse is a new name to Boston 
of the work, and portrays the siin- audiences, so new that it will be sought 
© . ates 4 ITs 

-plicity and trustfulness of Marguerite x Setachithl @iGtlonertes, ee in’ as the 
“Gretchen.’’ Here there is directness of ates,a Preichman, an . 
melodic structure and a tone-picture that See satticht is| in the modern French 
is not only quite intelligible, but ea retinet rt school. Ducasse is quite a young: Parisian 
as well. Metaphysics or Ethics enter into and a pupil of Faure. He promises well. 
the third movement, which is devoted to He has already won the second | Pate de 

By a stroke of genius Liszt refrains from estos Mei pieces. But there is re 8. 
evolves the greater part of the movement MAerable difference, belacen, Outs he 
evolves the greate ‘ ihe < 
from ‘iB Tad and mockeries of preceding nee the feminine of ee eee 
themes of Faust. It is a vivid way of sug- rture of the ‘‘Suite Fr 
sat ha that Satan cannot construct but Hi gd hes: nart of the work. It was 
ly demolish. The pure and inno- ey et finely developed. We wel- 
Poapk theniea | be- aterm: hman who does not 
cent themes of 2 ent cit i aia 4 come a young i ane cage ad OE ean 
spit osda of Goethe, b fitting climax “as aa Rigi tea aise uch sew “Cte 
Saudi ealiy, “put not as great musicaly as Unsolva 


y ‘rec auff f t t ’ 


o movements. Piccolo and flute 
itor are’ many chromatic passages in nh “especially prominent and ai sa tal 
the movement and much “‘obbligato.”’ It is Yb aheahy om a Bourree that no Auver. 
not welded together, but sounds gs gnat could dance to, but it was brig nd 
nerlan beauty f “elt-motiven,” ‘nor thelr nt poh on mae Laawards the end. 
Serial Seoetonrient, in the work. tapered 0 


Apollo Olub. Assists in the Liszt: 
Work—A Couple of Mishaps 
During the Afternoon. 

By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME, 


Liszt. ‘‘Faust’’ Symphony. 
Roger-Ducasse. Suite Francaise. 
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, large 
Ducasse ore BP nag A ‘connpaenr 
zt orchestra, eb one nowadays dreams of 
Aiea. “CORT. dle-song without trom- 
: uch Writthe eran, 6 \ ts awa half a dozen 
of many Wagnerian ideas. How sasily | bones, hee” ‘Gen The ‘so-called ‘‘classi- 
Wagner borrowed bic Bea ete Slum. Kettle-drums, bess i iy wettperne ke 9 
be studied in this age nn ae the “st. cal score iv been the mishaps of the 
‘ber music. from ‘Die Walkure,”” It may have, re been the glitter 
haohn's Day’’ figure, from ‘Die aha gee concert, or it may Mh 2 wetodee ine 
singer,” and many other ened. thiat and SOMERS Pere oanion, bearan some- 
/'may here be met with. Per Contra, nize the Suite on this o¢ Paste yn 
“owes considerable to Berlioz, The w ne thing of an anti-cl ciat Rnidiint. Ge ieee 
of purity (the ‘‘Gretchen” theme) in the |..4), petter impression xiiihti 
‘midst of the Satanic atmosphere of the j,iniy good music. : 
‘third movement, may have been caught 


Ped 
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But it must be borne in mind that Lis 
was: the pioneer. He was the precursor 
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AN ORGAN AND THE SYMPHONY 


of MAMA, ) le. | (© 

An Afternoon of Unusual and Amusing 

Incident at the Symphony Concertt—A 

Vicious and Untamable Organ That Dis- 

turbed Liszt’s “Faust” and Sorely Vexed 

Mr. Fiedler and His Men—Lengths, Lights 
and Light-Mindedness 


—— 


An organ, at a Symphony concert is a 
vain thing for safety. Since composers 
will, on occasion. write parts for it, or- 
chestras, on occasion, must provid®é it. 
Time was when they gave their con- 
certs under the shadow Of a “noble in- 
strument”’ fixed in his place, oftenest de- 
pendable. Few orchestras Sit upon such 
Shadowed stages nowadays, and at Sym- 
phony Hall in particular, the actual 
organ is an ignoble instrument. Exter- 
nally, it is diminutive and ugly to the 
“ye, &@ mere thing to be shifted about 
the stage according to the convenience 
of the day, with a hose pipe trailing 
away into what Zarathustra called the 
rear-world. Its tone oftdnest is as ig- 
noble as its aspect—a nere organ in its 
lower and prosaic estate. Its temper—for 
Orsans notoriously have tempers —is_ ig- 
nobler still. Every organist, who to his 
anxiety has had to do with it, has 
Opened it with suspicion and closed it 
with relief, weary with careful and mis- 
trustful tendence. Like Some children, 
however, such an organ can be most 
vicious when it is left to itself and most 
perilous after a long period of seeming 
quiescence. Now, the organ at Sym- 
phony Hall, has behaved itself unusually 
well these many months, made a show 
even of sham virtues, and lulled those 
in charge of it into a false confidence 
that grew a little careless of what used 
to be a periodical and minute examina- 
tion into the state of its “innards.” 

Yesterday the organ had its part in the 
finale of Liszt’s ‘“‘Faust”’ Symphony; once 
more it had ‘been shifted—this time to the 
extreme left of the stage. 
violins, but well toward the front, clearly 
visible, and, as the event was soon to prove, 
Clearly audible. Ignoble but quiescent, it 
stood in its sheath of virtue through the 
first movement of the symphony. 
Suing pause was longer than usual and 
impatience seemingly winged its vicious- 
ness. Mr. Fiedler lifted his stick to begin the 
second movement and Simultaneously the 
organ, of its own motion, lifted its voice. It 
was a two-fold voice, so to say, half-shril! 


The en- )that usually 


¥* 


ALA 
was drawing forth from wood of string or ; 
brass; placed it, guessed it, and smilingly 
craned its head to see and hear. Mr, Fied- 
ler did not smile; while Mr. Marshall, the 
organist, disappeared. to suppress ‘behind 
the scenes the fit of temper that had seized 
his instrument. The restraining process 
took time. aN 

At iength the symphony proceeded, but 

with the experienced and therefore mis- 
trustful Fiedler casting nervous side. 
glances at the tamed organ, and with his: 
men beginning to be as nervous as he. The 
second movement—of ‘‘Gretchen”’—flowed 

:<$ Course; the third movement—of **Mephis- 
topheles’’—went its “ironic and aernid way. | 
The moment of transition came, the mo- 
ment: dear to the word-painting commenta- | 
tors: ‘‘The music ascends in the violins, 
isrows softer and softer; the oboe sings the 
‘Gretchen theme. The vision quickly fades, | 
Again an outbreak of despair; and then | 
jthings Srow more and more désperate, till | 
we come to what we may call the transfor- | 
mation scene. It is like the rolling and 
shifting of clouds, and, indeed, transports | 
us from the abode of mortal man to more: 
ethereal spheres.” But the organ would | 
have none of them. The inferno of its own | 
entrails cried out in protest; and lifted its 
‘voice in a sustained and mounting wail. 
A classicist ‘behind us said it “‘ululated,”’ 
and presumably the word described the 
iSound. The audience, being human, craned 
‘and tittered; Mr. Fiedler rapped the band 
to silence, tossed his stick on his. music- 
stand and in three strides almost was out 
of the door seeking the organist. If a 
passing look could annihilate wood and 
metal, the organ would have fallen into 
shreds and splinters as he passed. 

A long and excessive pause as Wag- 
ner’s stage directions say, ensued, in which 
the murmurings of the organ gradually | 
stilled themselves. Mr. Marshall once 
more took his place before it—grim; and 
Mr. Fiedler—grim, too—resumed the finale. 
Then the choir of the Apollo Club for the 
ichorus and Mr. Rattigan for the tenor 
passages, ‘bore orchestra and conductor, 
symphony and audience to the end. There 


beyond the first 'was a hearty burst of applause; over {t 


rose a burst of chattering tongues such as 
the afternoon concerts have not known in 
many a day; and then suddenly, to cap the 
climax, the hall was in the semi-darkness 
Shrouds it. The hour was 
four; the organ had lengthened the “‘Faust’’ 
Symphony by many minutes; an innocent 
electrician had believed the concert ended. 
An unusual number of the audience took 


:the hint and departed: Ducasse’s new suite 


went its way between a conductor ‘and @. 


With petulance, half-gruff with sullenness. !band who were plainly glad to have done 


Quick-eared persons in the audience who 
dislike the new music, believed that they 
were hearing a new dissonancé, tried to 
discover whether Liszt had anticipated 
Strauss or d’Indy, and wondered just how 
it characterized Gretchen in an Andante 


.ish day. 
“reviewing. 


and to whom his daring 15-8 and 11-8 and 
7-4 and 5-4 time-signatures may plausibly 
have seemed the final vexation of a freak- 
It was a day for record not for 

That shall come after the con- 





cert tonight. Meanwhile the organ is re- 
at the policeman 
traffic was sure it needed—the third degree. 


Organ Goes on Rampage 
at Symphony Concert 


the electrician | 


ceiving. wh ‘who orders 


quarter past the hour, 
naturally concluded that the end | 
) | was come, and, as the audience poured 
The performance of Liszt’s ‘Faust’ linto the corridors for the intermission, 
in many | the lights commenced to go out, one set 
jafter another. 


wi lbw lao 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


for -the first time 
was the least of the 
sensations attendant upon the 22d public 
of the Symphony 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The symphony was well under way 
when the great organ became possessed | 


of ihe Mephistofelean spirit of 
The first movement of the symphony— | 
section—had been given a 
Mr. Fiedler took 


|} Symphony, 
years with chorus, 


hall was in 
for the lights which 
the orchestra, 


suspended over 
There was 


mistake was corrected. 
more laughter. 

These were by far the most diverting 
moments of the afternoon, 
ymphony, though containing more than 
one flash of genius, is upon the whole 
and boresome. | 
said of the suite by 
Ducasse, which was given for the first | 
this country. | 
‘| pupil, we are told, of Gabriel Faure, has 
the final conflicting tonalities of “Thus |an extensive technic, and in the music 


began to vocalize. ;|heard yesterday he brings his tools with 
The music is modern. It is written 


sounded simultaneously ! with design to fill old bottles with new 
It is ingeniously, though usually 
obviously, pieced together. 
“Me- jis festive and brilliantly orchestrated, as 
are the other movements. 


brilliant performance. 
up his.baton to commence the “Gretchen” 


movement, when the organ, recollecting 


Spake Zarathustra,” 
Two. tones, 
other a groan, 
and‘ continuously. 
gome 10 minutes before the refra 
instrument’ was suppressed. 
phistofeles’’ movement went on in good 
shape, until it was nearly time for the.}for the most part forced and arid. 
“chorus mysticus’”’ to be heard, and then | 
a chord kept sounding long after Mr. 
Fiedler had become discouraged in en- | Wagner down, 
deavoring to drown or discourage the |the more apparen 
Mr. Fiedler was obviously at the 
The audience, pleas- 
‘antly disposed, applauded for the move- 
‘ment to finish. At last Mr. Fiedler took 
“eoutage, and the final pages proceeded 
without mishap. Previous to the per- 
‘formance this evening, 
‘will bé carefully gone over. 
the first time that it has caused some 
though never in such 
glaringly discourteous manner. 
act cause: of the trouble is not known. 
Hither a pneumatic valve was responsible 
for the ‘‘ciphering,’”’ or there was some 
Gomplication in the arrangement of the 
eablé which connects the manual with 
the wind chest and pipes, for the key- 
board was. placed at one side of the 


rchestra, instead of at the back of the 
ag front of Mr, Fiedler, 


the one a squeak and the him. 


There was a wait of 
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The overture 


This music is 


~~ _ 
™ > ~~ ies 


a ol 


Hearing Liszt’s 
‘'mense debt that modern composers, from 
owe that composer, was 
The first movement 


of this work is interesting. 
possible to consider it a symphony, for, 
in spite of pretence to symphonic pro- 
portions and _ principles, 
seldom or never symphonic, in the true 
With all his brilliancy, Liszt very 
ability to give 
development. 
Faust movement climaxes build up and 


énd of his patience. 
the music 


the instrument |rarely displayed any 
It is not | theme 


ineonvenience, 
be the flowering, 


explosion, of what has gone before. Better , 
to take the other point of view, to con-,| 
sider this as a series of musica] pictures. 
There is much striking material. 
mind if the phrases—most significant, be- | 
lievable, Faust-like phrases—which intro- | 
duce the section, do make us think -of 
They are genuinely expressive, 
and it is not farticularly profitable to 
waste time in speculation as to the reat 
thief, Liszt or Wagner. 
were inhabited by 


A climax should 
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stage or directly in 
Both gentlemen 
a consciousress new. 
Wagner was the. 


greatest musician;. Liszt, | 
itness his successors, | 


Franck and Strauss. | 


This was not all. 
phony is a work of no mean dimensions. 
Under ordinary circumstances 

umes 50 minutes and upwards in per- 
ft The delays, on this occasion, greatest seer-—as w 
‘prought the conclusion at about 3:55. As to name only two, : 
the concerts usually conclude by a The two artists henefited by each other. | 


ea | MA EM, sgt) | +ne thematic material’ the 
ng sagll He ideas in this Symphony. In writ- | aust” is not itself at feat nee 
ee news whatan? he” maak par eg a opening theme with its two ascending 
| ' he spoke. His por-|) triton : aR ant” 
\trayal of Gretchen is melodious aie suiting is not unlike the groping, de- 
'milky, the Mephistofelean mockery off st Pri Faust, nor is the oboe's 
ithe last part ts potteringly: inwentous and rained downward Skip of the major 
quite futile. And the passages for thell 11. tenon he Second unbecoming to 
chorus are still more flat. They he boring: mind: ‘Thete. i 
ind ey do not, |i theme _ des S another. 
ndeed, invite comparison with the great |} breatt Of Wenning ee ae 
setting of the same . eatnes of longing, and = anoth 
mann. Witl passage by. Schu- (| which speaks manfully and wi sa 
npg ith the éxception of the mis-|! Solve in the trumpet, and Fe re: | 
| aps mentioned this performance was in|} ™uch bombast and pomp ji with 
| the highest degree worthy of Mr. Fiedler || 728°. a eee 
| and his men. The chorus, too, sang with {n the use and development of this 


fine body and sonority of tone. This | Subject matter there is a lack of ¢ 
* . ’ wernt S < 44 m-~ 
Ban cee of members of the Apalio ] statseaent iebercresruesti conviction of 
| who. dang the dificult er Umer, - tenor, The “Gretchen” division has charac- 
Ae ls mahitaon cult solo measures. ; ter, but aoes not fully characterize. Tt 
thanked en are to be heartily * 8 Sweet, mild, inocuous music, with 
| 6 for their performance. which the prettiness of flowing curves of gra- 
/made possible a hearing ofa verv im.-| cious melody as far as Gretchen herself 
|; portant and eomparativelv yay is concerned. In the light of sueh ‘¢ 
H Sivegaiae vely unknown; atmosphere it is difticuit to explain the 
| perturbed and self-absorbed <eriousness 
Which beclouds the entrance of Faust, 


iT 1 

“FAUST SYMPHONY," oie:cissSe89 isis ; 
‘or his iird division, devoted to’! 

| $ Mephistopheles, Liszt has evolved ny 


pregnant and subtle wysve mn | 
ire subtle psychology. In- | 
stead of setting up his arch-fiend in the 
clouds to declare his colossal impu- 


| ee ’ - 
| - dence by hurling puny threat ' ' 
Aiszt S Movement Played _niposence as. does Boito in his. ae 


‘‘Mefistofele,’’ Liszt makes him the evil 


: ’ . Spirit of Faust’s own life. 

by Fiedler S Men. __ His psychology is better than his re- 
| duction of it to musie. It would be 

curious and diverting after the inno- 
$ 7 er weer mesa ibet unsophistication of 

. > Gretchen music, to hear a darin 

HT ‘es Francaise by Ducasse Given | anc riotous perversion of the rauet 
| themes according to Liszt's plan for 

this movement, but with the exquisite — 


Its Premiere in America. | keen-bladed satire and sardonic malexo- 


lence worthy of the prince of neg; | 
& ¢ . | and not with merely the lukewarmnael | 
i yous te ’ \ Nuelb Jip Oh pce one chatter. i 
WoO work . And yet, strange to say, < 
the fhoiained ces yee the program at/ raised the devil with the Wiens tote 
ternonn: y enearsal yesterday af-| day afternoon shortly before the chorus 
s n: Liszt’s ‘Faust Symphony. in. Was to sing, the noble’ instrument 
hree Character Picture ; raised its voice in one prolonged. } 
oethe)” with a male ch note of protest. Mr Fiedler was obliged 
Apélo club: 4 Orus from the] to stop the performance until the 
ieoes ’ ames H. Rattigan solo | speaking tone could be stopped. ' 
am and Mr Marshall organist, and a| The final music of the male chorus 
Suite Francaise in D major by Dusiese | lifts the hearer into a hight of quietude 
‘or the first time in A é WY Mucasse, | serenity and contemplation — far above 
The three divisi pegs the stress of the world. The aoe 
a abe gered Visions Of the symphony, | from the Apollo club sang in all ways 
pheles ' Gretchen” and “Mephisto- Senet aia’ Mr Rattigan performed tise | 
in their post betray symphonic form Eitonta than Pars BOCENNY BA. ye ae | 
With the oat i to each other, and|| Mr Fiedler read the work throughout | 
structure ¢ ‘pUlon of the first, in their | With care and spirit. He did much to | 
aan ure as individual movements. | “'Y® significance and color to waste 
Faust” does follow the general ‘; places. The orchestra met the terrific 
of “tha. usual divisions ‘no. a plan difficulties of. the work successfully ‘ 
‘working out ; ons of exposition, Roger Ducasse, about whom the ite. 
Phe and recapitulation. ticnaries are’ as yet reticent, was nih 
bee e composer's “purpose was to- pupil of Faure and, as the program 
| Write music which should describe or One denier ae ie" i the Paris’ Gah 
re sra rize”’ a e Paris con- 


char “i 
aoe ize these three individuals, | SeTvatory in 1902. | 
e fashion in which Goethe His new work is full of vivacity and 


Wrote of them. ¢ ' | nervous energy. er 
Ine might say that } first movement is bright ce ane 


Liszt had writt 
‘charac es i poems or | the best sustained in 
ae oe pictures, instead of aq ! Bourree of the second behave | 
hig ees fiis)§ music, however, is nants r Mpegs, and delicate . 
muc inferj ; ’ ; y recitative 
Or in vitality, imaginative melody” for a vane Sand Sinanien’ thee 


Sweep, coherence and co 
‘a mmunicatin and a somewhat a 
appeal to “The Preludes”. or even ms | Minuet conclude. stilted and pompous, 


his “Hungarian ‘Rhapsodies.”’ es 





fluenced Wagner profoundly, as it in- | ‘ + gece igmeany 
| ‘|nuenced Franck and Saint-Saens. The || Trouble With Organ Nearly | 


Breaks Up Concert and | 
Causes Titter. 


tious. It seems as though the com- 
poser had.endeavored to modernize 
lip an extreme degree the archaic 
suite. The overture, for instance, 
begins with a pompous theme after 
the manner of Handel, but in the 
development of the theme Ducasse 


ic 
EA is soon ultra-modern in harmon 
a uence omameraa | : : 1 spirit. Nor 
rogressions and genera 
# | 9 ib (0 se the Bourree the rough and 


Syite Francaise, Playéd by the) ot. .,ping character of the old dance. 
: h tra The chief theme is ra oe 
Boston Symphony Orches : 


Pat nt and th 
and the treatment aaa 


at Rehearsal, Has Been Given| mentation are carefully 


out. These two movements are the 
Nowhere Else in America. most distinguished of the four. 


The recitative was played without 


| marked expression by the rat rag 
By PHILIP HALY. net. The air, written preferably 


, n the ab- 
The 22d public rehearsal of the Bos-|an oboe d eng veda gl sis Sin 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fied~|sence of this ins pgs teatisr msc 
ler, conductor, took place yesterday |lish horn, is suave. ¢ more expressive 
fternoon in Symphony Hall. The/of this air admits 0 nadetved | whe 
cearei was Liszt’s “Faust” Sym-|treatment than = ih nae ROI 
mite and Ducasse’s Suite Fran-/finale, a minuet, “es it is too man- 
ohn The orchestra was assisted in| pages, but as a peo es in tempo— 
Liszt's eee oy rere wectigan (08, 2 27 ‘ eis 5-4—do not add to| 
“ Nn, “do, 1l1- ’ 7 7 | 
er wee vem ain caemeate a effect. The chief feature - yn 
tenor. instrumentation. In 
’s Suite was played|suite is its ins 
f othe, sets Vitos: in America. It iS|minuet there are singularly effective the dust ly Mr. Marshal) withdrew, and go did 
ae t. he cip! | | 
: tep-son of Gabriel] passages for trumpe : hy _ |the cipher. 
said ere ae newt at a closer rela- The performance of Liszt's a Bis is perhaps a time in the life | But alas and alack, they both came 
Sranenip. etawever this may be, as a@| phony was seriously mOArFed PY Lagat he een eer. When he judges |b 
onship. : 


“Faust” symphony, misunderstood 
and neglected as it was for years, 
even today not fully appreciated by 
many and openly flouted by hide- 
bound conservatives, made possible 


the music of the present that is of 
real value. 


Furthermore, in this “Faust”? Sym- 
phony there is true characterization 
without a minute and impertinent 
program. The movement “Faust’’ is 
deeply thoughtful, philosophic, vet 
restless with the restlessness that 
cannot find satisfaction in this world. 
“Gretchen” is not only beautiful and 
pathetic as music; it typifies the qual- 
ities of womanhood that have made *y f 
Goethe’s heroine stand apart enskied Alyy Ne hts 
there is no wala paeeeremnetes” | Ja ttle cipher ts a dangerous Ml 
no music for a devil to appear | It almost broke up the Symphony con- 
through a trap door, no shrill whist- : rye Rysioncn yn. Se Se ee 
ling on the fingers and no Meverheer-_ ticular ‘“‘cipher,’’ as organists call it 
ian pomp of brass as in Boito’s “Me- when the organ blows itself, began 
fistofele’”’: but the metamorphoses of with a plaintive bit of trenie Jams ea 
‘Faust’s themes are the expression of fore the second movement of Liszt's 
the Spirit that denies the fiend’s arch- ndiagrettt ayYMPHORY, the: Ses ae 
mock, Especially ironical is the on ns weeks progre. 7 n 
transformation of Faust's triumphal Fiedler gave an inquisitive look over 
motive that is given in its glory to | Seward Organist Marshall. A smile ran 
the brass and afterward debased in over the audience; then a titter. Final- 


APOLLO CLUB’S WORK 
PLEASES AUDIENCE 


—_——————— ee 


“Suite Francaise,” Played for the 
First Time Here, Proves a 
Scholarly Composition, 


A 
f \ y 
ot | | 5 yi 


ich 
ook the second, unruly behavior of the organ, wh 
wit oe bd te in 1908. Small pieces | ciphered badly, once in the goons an 
by him have been performed 7. riage hE get afr bin trv S moe tare 
the last six years, bu Qe] bot ands we 
le out in 1909 when his Vari-| There was added cays ee te, — 
ations on a Serious Theme for orches-/| that a workman was nl moe 
tra were performed at " pips pene the organ to ensure a p 
: n Paris, and this Suite was|/ formance. dee 
nanatry bites at aColonne concert. The| The interruption and Sega Pen 
Variations will be heard here next] annoying to the py very Fase 
‘Tuesday at Mrs. Hall’s concert. Chor-| audience, and the effec . Bini 
“uses by him were produced last month | phony was impaired thereby. eae 
at a Lamoureux concert. With Faure,| theless the music made £ _— = 
Aubert, Caplet, Hure, Koechlin, Ra-| impression and the au 1 : 
vel, Schmitt and others, he has re-| demonstrative in appreciatio gE 
eently founded the “Societe Musicale The symphony was an ee 
Independante,” a society that pur-| nary work at the time it wag. bre 
poses to give five concerts this sea~| and it is still extraordinary ae stl 
con, beginning April 20, in which com-/| tyre, in poetic thought, - ag bar 
positions for orchestra and chamber) and brilliance of expression. 


without regard y to the ultra-modern sym-— 
eiegic oF school, “Tt : «3 ag It furnished thematic and 


rschool. These concerts are} phony. 
Ctiatty for the benefit of young] parmonic material to ery eS 
composers, but interesting works of|up as great, especial ze ditebe- > 
the past wili not be excluded. Not only are there nage 7 “3 renee he 
This Suite contains an overture, 2| J jszt’s music in The op lca ue 
pourree, a recitative and air, and alin “Parsifal,’’ but the | 


minuet. ‘The music is not preten- [jszt—manner, not mannerisms—in- 
eee e ne cc ncn nnn een tae eS, 


Liszt by music that has pseudo-: 
grandeur, a species of sentimental re- 
ligious feeling, and a naivete that ig | 
artificial. As years £0 by the con-. 
cert-goer learns to differentiate be- 
tween Liszt the virtuoso and Liszt | 
the artist, as by reading the volumes | 
of Liszt’s correspondence that havell 
been published lately he learns to re-] 
spect and admire the man himself, 
eager for the welfare of others, un- 
Selfish, generous with time, influence 
and his purse. The vears go by and 
the fame of Liszt £rows more and 
more brilliant. Surely the composer 
of the “Faust’’ Symphony must be 
ranked beyond doubt and peradvene- 
ture with the immortals. 


ack for the third and last movement. 
In the most impressive measures—in | 


the famous tone picture which has been 
likened to the “rolling and shifting of 
clouds’’—the cipher bleated out onee 
again, and more plaintively than ever. 
Mr. Fiedler rapped sharply on his desk 
and the orchestra stopped. Such in- | 
terruptions do not happen more than 
once in a dog’s age. It sounded scan- 
dalous. The audience applauded Mr. 
Fiedler sympathetically as he hurried | 
to and fro. Mr. Marshall withdrew | 


again, and the symphony was resumed, | 
this time continuing through to the 
end without more ado. The 
brought this first number to a close at 


just 4 o’clock—the lat-st intermission | 
in recent years. | 


delay 


| 
The performance, however, was splen- | 


did. The Apollo Club sang the “Alles: 
Vergaengliche,’’ which forms the con- 
clusion of the work, in English—and@d 


'sang it beautifully, as might have been 


The members of the Apollo Club. expected. 
Save excellent assistance in the fina] tenor soloist. 


mystical chorus. 


UIPHER BLEATS IN 


James T. Rattigan was the 


Roger ,Ducasse’s ‘Suite Francaise,’’ 


played for the first time on this side 
of the ocean, was the concluditig num- 


ber. It proved to be a scholarly and. 
| Spirited composition. 


Next week August Halm’s symphony 


for string orchestra will be performed 
f 


or e in 
**Don 
’ ‘Midsummer 
MIDDLE OF SYMPHONY. = be the other numbers, 
che 


the first ti America. Strauss’ 


Quixote’”’ and Mendelssohn's 
Night’s' Dream’”’ music 
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I “SYMPHONY J increasing swarms of wandering singers 

Pe MOND rae eee ok a ommunity that seems to 
Ne Bs ‘i; 111600. more indi 

Te a + Cownns — |long and honorable as has been its ‘past, 

ances That Counsel It. interéethiv: adie {ts present:'the ‘public re. 

nd Musi- sponse to its concerts in the last two years 

has not been O rascarhie tio It is losing 


its old followMg; it has not materially 
Its concerts are beginning 


4 ; ‘-, ~~ : _— 
4 a ‘eT igarate ‘ . 4 b wey + * ' 
Vy A y ara th, 7 +4 t + ee tye bal JG. PRY G Ss 
' b ~~ - eet, rt " yo a ae Orr Fe 
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Tf half the current. reports be 
—Mr. Newman’s Retort Upon Mt. Shew true, it is vexed with divided counsels in 
a 75 the ordering of its ami Pei area ice 
3 Vy oir from the to regain its-old vitality, stige, 
“feel rahi  Masing in nei. Finale of Mea ent in our musical life. eer it 
pees rib st’ with the Symphony Or: | petter do so than by becoming the pitied 
ell A fortnight hence a choir from | opoir of the Symphony tan ape or- 
the Cecilia will assist it in a peeve ens cheatra needs re Hiv soe same pecitie 
of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. ve would share on ee ein ric, 
Mr. Fiedler ‘found occasion a” Sy ean! of weet se at ne, in 
onal Pa this a cas another | deeactatien ith the first orchestra ni 
Gacy, tae year at the Symphony Con- America, one whit of its standards. on u 
carte, a part of the Choral Club of the tyre would open before it. H. T. P. 
Conservatory “and a body of singers from Sool ty aa 


the Cecilia were necessary to ge ll ; SYMPHONY CALLS 


“Sirens’’ d the Choral Symphony. | 

Sock fa the two years of his bras bone | OUT MANY OF THE 

ventured no music that asked an ass | : 
: ‘icke’s time, perform- | : 

Guess of Schumann's @Mantred,” ot the | FASHIONABLE SET 

music of the Venusberg in ‘‘Tannhduser | | 

and of fragments of ‘‘Parsifal’’—to cite only | 


casually—required stich assistance. The Many Men Are Also Seen in 


conductors of the Symphony Orchestre 
have often wished to put vi ineir pro- 
grammes music that demanded both an 
orchestra and a chorus; that was interest- — 
ing, important and sometimes rarely heard, 
in itself; that had at least eee 
pla ertories of similar : bs 
ty Ben ve added to the diversity Mrs. John L. Gardner was the a 
and so to the pleasure of our long series of society arrival at the Symphony : . 
Symphony Concerts. Oftenest, they have hearsal yesterday. She wore a , 
foregone their purpose, because of the em-  yajvet gown and black turban. he 
‘barrassmients, artistic, financial and of ne weather called out the fashional 
mere routine, in the securing of assistance set and a number of men. Noted in the 
from one or another independent choral crush were Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, Mrs 
mereny , . ‘Francis H. Peabody and daughter, Mr. | 

Many an orchestra in Europe maintains ‘William Lindsey,. Mrs. A. Forbes, 
a chorus of its own or helps to maintain Conant, dire, Horace P. Jealous, Miss | 
one in close alliance with it that it ney Helen B. MacNichol, Mrs. Francis Stan-| 
utilize the singers for music that is Saga an Béve Maregret Lo Say, re. Bind’ 
orchestral and choral and that should stand, ar Gham: Lasete ochan wialee, aks. | 
at intervals, on its programmes. The Sym- /|4 , sp EA 
} ded such a|Robert Clark, Mrs. George - 
ee ae ee aughter, Barbara Higginson, Am) 
choral ally, and it is an open secret that owell, 4 


Audience at the Friday 
Rehearsal. 


wy. 
Sem 2 3&3 
ese % a ys > f jf 


e @ 


osamond Fay, Mrs. John 
at least once in the past, it has made over- |horndike, Mrs. George Lewis, her sis: | 


tures to the Cecilia to that end. They were |ter, Mrs. GeO e eRe, Meo | 
politely declined; but a single refusal seems |P. , Mra. J. B. : 


|. 
dore P, Gooding, Mrs. T. James Bowl 
no sufficient reason why they should not be ker. Mrs. E. Preble Motley, Mrs. Ben 


| , les, Cor- 
newed. Though only a few years have jamin F,. Pitman, Leslie Know yaa 
Saab since the proposal was made, musical |nelia Toles mre, a PRS ah Fat oat 
conditions in this town, and especially the |brook, Mrs. Edwar r 


d- 
M Rosamond Gibson, Mrs. George H. Sto | 
conditions that attend choral concerts, have. t fidred 


. Mrs. 
anged rapidly. Unless they have a pecu- |p;onq Mrs. Arthur Astor Carey, | 
that of the Apollo Club or the Handel and Mrs. Nathan Matthews an ; | 


| 
‘Haydn Society, they must contend with the | Mrs, Elson. 


Lirs’s Faust Symphony and Ducasse 
Suite Francaise at the Symphony Con- 
certs— | 

shy to 


ate AOMA Ny 
I‘or the first time in ajeuen years Lizst’s 
“Faust” Symphony will be given with its 


choral ending at the symphony concerts | 
of next. friday and Saturday, and for its | 
performance the orchestra will have the as- | 
sistance of the Apollo Club of Boston and 

of Mr. James H. Rattigan, the tenor. The |! 


obstacles to the performance of this work 
are many, and not the least of them has 
been the arrangement for a male chorus 
to participate in a Friday afternoon re- 
hearsal. The reluctance of the conductors 
to give the symphony except in the entirety 
which it deserves has prevented its ner- 
formance in earlier seasons. This, then, 
with one other work completes the pro- 
gramme, The Suite Francaise in D major 
iby Roger Ducasse will he performed next 
iFriday for the first time in America. The 
‘Suite has’ been described as an artful com- 
bination of early form and modern manner. 
Tt is the craftsmanship of a man of thirty~ 
five, a pupil of Fauré. Tts pirts are four, 
an overture, bourrée, air and minuet 


— 7% ] 


Mr. Fiedler has completed his 
grammes for the three pairs of Symphony 
Concerts that remain to finish the season, 
and they go as follows: For the concerts 
of this week List’s ‘*Faust”’ symphony, | 
with the choral finale sung by a choir of | 
the Apollo Club and a new suite by a new | 
Parisian composer, Roger-Ducasse: for the 
concerts of next week, Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote,’’ the overture, Scherzo, nocturne 


pro- 


| and wedding march from Mendelssohn's 


music to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ 
and a novel piece for strings by a new com- 
poser, August Hahn; for the final concerts 
ef the year on April 29 and 30, Beethoven’s 
first symphony and his choral] Symphony, 
with a choir from the Cecilia and Mmes de 
Moss and Keyes and Messrs. von Norden 
and Weld for the quartet. 

| Phnawnan naff Wai 
Lhe night before, the orchestra had been 
S finely eloquent and the conductor more 
truly puissant—because he was more dis- 
criminating—in the performance of Liszt's | 
‘Faust’ Symphony. It is intrinsically ro- 
mantic, delineative, large-fibred, warmly 
colored, passionate music; it abounds in 
contrasts; it courts the incisive phrase; it 
Shuns subtleties of thought and of expres- 
Sion; and by all these tokens it asks and it 
Stimulates Mr. Kiedler’s best talents. In 
the “Faust” Symphony, he was again the 
Inasterful, the revealing, the warmed and 
warming conductor of “Zarathustra,’’ ot 
Heldenleben,’”’ of Berlioz. Answering to 
him, his men attained the twofold goal of 
Orchestral] playing. ‘The music by Gretchen, | 
for example, came from their hands in a 
very soft and glamorous tonal beauty; it 
ran with an exquisite euphony of sustained 
and gently colored phrase. As the men 
Dlayed it, they and the conductor Spiritu- | 


a 


alized it, till the idealized figure of Gretenen | 
rose out of it to touch and to hold the 
imagination. And the men of the Apollo 
Club and Mr. Rattigan, their tenor, were as. 
sensitive to the sublimated music of the - 
final chorus. There was no thought in th © 
hearer of the difficult intervals or the in- 
sistently high range of the mere notes; | 


y 


there was impression only of the mounting — 
voice of the music, now shadowed, now: 
ethereal. ) is 

This ‘‘chorus mysticus,” as Liszt called 
it, is the climax of the symphony after all; 
the distilling of the ideal toward which all 
its romantic struggle and romantic passion 
escends. In that struggle, through the 
long half hour of the first movement, the 
orchestra and the conductor were as gra- 
phic and eloquent. Here igs a music-drama, 
more vivid, more engrossing, perhaps, than . 
though it were set upon the stage, because 
it is the drama of Faust’s struggles. with — 
himself, with his longings and his despairs, ~ 
with the world around him and the world | 
of his spirit. With Gretchen, Liszt sum- 
mons an idealized figure; with Faust»he | 
Opens a tortured mind; with Mephisto- | 
pheles he turns the musical means with | 
Which he has accomplished both these | 
things into the ironic mockery of them—a 
feat of technique, but yet more a feat of 
imagination to which the technique is but 
the accomplishing means. There is no 
need to see a Mephistopheles when Liszt 
can give him mind and voice; and all the 
changes of the stage are but mechanics be- 
Side the transition in tones out” of this 
welter of evil into the ascent of the final 
chorus. We like to think such delineative 
and dramatizing music the particular flower | 
of our time. In “Faust” Liszt wrote a. 
masterpiece of it—and in the fifties. 

HH, Zee, 
i | 
\s re 
— _ News of Music ,. tas 

Mr. Keller, for many years the first 
double-bass player of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, who has assisted often, too, in 
chamber concerts in which there was neéd 
of his instrument, will leave the orchestra | 
of his own choice at the end of the present . 
season. He goes to live in comparative re- 
tirement in Munich. Mr. Emanuel Fiedier . 
of the first violins nas also resigned and 
likewise to retire srom active work. He 
was one of the recruits that Mr. Gericke 
brought to the orchestra when he partially 


reorganized it and for twenty-five years he 
has held his place. 
ER NIGH '’S DRHAM’”’ 
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~ SYMPHONY HALL | 
Sunday Evening, April 17, 1910, at eight o’clock 
sodineiisinintoenicnnentaileis ne neat a ceuitig geen ee 


CONCERT 


AID OF THE 


PENSION FUND 


OF THE 


Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra 


MAX FIEDLER - ~ Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Madame Marcella Sembrich 


PROGRAMME 


Prelude to “The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg” 

Prelude to “ Lohengrin” 

Prelude and “ Love Death” from 
‘Tristan and Isolde”’ 

Prelude to “ Parsifal”’ 

Overture to “‘Tannhiuser”’ 


RICHARD WAGNER 


VERDI Aria, “Ernani involami,” from “Ernani” 
LOEFFLER | . The Devil’s Villanelle” 


Organist, Mr. MARSHALL 


SONGS WITH PIANO 
a. BRAHMS “Wie Melodien zieht es mir’? 
b, SCHUMANN , ; . ‘ : ‘ “ Auftrige”’ 
¢; R.STRAUSS . : .  “Allerseelen’’ 
ad. JAQUES-DALCROZE . ’ “TL’oiseau bleu” 
e. LA FORGE . “To a Messenger” 


Accompanist, Mr. FRANK LA FORGE 
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| | 1 aE 
A SPIRITED CONCERT FOR THE oe 
| PENSION FUND al 


Sa AAs, a tree Aly ts 141 © |} the famillar show-piece from | 
With Wagner and Mme. ‘Sembrich for ra to an hyartabcarpat i? that 
Oo mu 
Rivals in It—A Sequence of His Preludes fen thon fot 
and Her Airs and Songs—The Orchestra not 
and the Conductor “on: Edge” — Their ence covered her with applause; sented 
grateful orchestra, for once surveying the 
house complacently, almost buried her in. 
its basket and bunch of roses. Mme. Sem- | 
brich skipped, as she has not skipped since | 
the days in which she used to. send her > 
| Rosina or her Marie tripping off the stage, 
| She returned in as high spirits for her | 
songs; two or three of them were the play- 
| ful trifies that her artistry and Her own | 


ton are not as the ways of other cities. 
In Germany, where audiences are much 
enduring and ‘love cumbrous musical 
schemes, a programme that listed five 
of Wagner’s preludes in Succession, 
would seem anomalous and ill-ordered; 
Mr. Wood in London even in the yearg 
of his most zealous propaganda never 


| 
Truly our musical ways here in Bos- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rene st ms aa Rt er a aye rere be ales in a. wet : 2 sgn r a0 a ntly to. enable most 
OVS i | Geta" Ge Vanee th 8 6G GE oof the a thusiasts to tear themselves 
Arn NGA ‘| away; and even then some were left 
YU ’ | applauding hopefully. They did not 
won my ; i understand, apparently, that the singer 
ps » had come all the way from the Middle 
a) | West to keep the means nee and that 
' . she was then pale with fatigue. 
| The encores were J]I.ntington Wood- 
alae , ‘man’s “An Open Sec-ec,’ then Johann 
Strauss’ ‘Primavera’ waltz song, and 
last of all ee, we of spring by 
: , Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Ovation for Noted Artist at! 
: * ; } 
Symphony’s Benefit — 
Concert... | 
ss Pe. 
Marcella Sembrich and Richard Was: | 
ner were the magnets that drew a big) 
audience to Symphony Hall last night.) 
. t | | 
The occasion was the second and 1ast) : sprightliness and insinuation of mood glori- 
‘pension fund concert of the Symphony | sa rb gael sh ss teen ak erp +Ork from | ty: another was Strauss’s setting of the 
Orchestra. Financially and artistical- | i ry ay Sag wt rigs ay fe O fi get passionate longing, the wistful recollection. 
Ty it was one of the most successful | ina 4 ayer Dr. Muck ro all ca of ‘“‘Allerseelen’’?’ and Mme. Sembrich’s* 
7 was phd . = 4 singi s 4) _ 
poancerts eset. ge sae of Such a list, but added to it the overtures rahi was Brake ppse di Minn f 
taken and there was a fring to “Rienzi” and to “The Flying Dutch- and Mek Rembricitn miditie ni 5 es 
standees on the floor. The mag pai pean man” and twice played it. triumphantly soft ailabatias and lovely. The api pe 
: n o’cloc {, u . ; 7a ie ¢ x Bn . . ae S 
ES aavctons prese their favorite | he Makes Hoek de ee i effort the air from ‘‘Ernani’”’ had cost i 
‘encoring and tripping back and forth | the two earliest overtures last night, and a caiseat with tr Pschi pieces—for the | 
}until 10.30. It was an extraordinary | Tan an irregular course through the spate ce ray Aga ent as ever—she warmed 
every || preludes to “Die Miestersinger,” ‘“ohen- | “82/2, and the evening ended as gayly as 
ad stration of popular esteem, | | | 
t ge d: for, despite little traces || srin,” “Tristan” and ‘“Parsifal” to the He had begun. Now, a gay Sunday evening 
ae deserved; ! 7 * fs ; re n a public place in Boston is a rarely 
of i hysical power, Mme. Sem-| | overture to Tannhauser. Again the leaburaiis dns y 
ee waning P bly | } occasion was a concert for the Pension | ? ee: : 
ibrich’s artistry is still incompara A Fund of the Symphony Orchest¥a. and It is the way of the orchestra to be. 
beautiful. r | ain a : el, ‘on edge’’ at the concerts for the Pension 
; ert began with a short Wag-| again Symphony Hall was filled to the ae 
Ree festival, ~ Four preludes from | | jj last seat. Of course, Mme. Sembrich, the | 7U"4d, and last night, besides, the audience 
“Die  Meistersinger,”’ ‘Lohengrin, | Singer of the night helped to fill it; but | W@S Stimulatingly numerous. Mr. Fiedler 
‘Tristan und Isolde”’ a ag gh the five preludes surely did their share. | !5 as sensitive as a fine barometer to the 3 
the “Love BE cer a tsee’ over> The audience listened to them with a receptive atmosphere around him. Last 
oa tagging Me this division of the pro- rapt and responsive intentness that they | "!sht it was very receptive indeed; he. 
all ao Wiete. was in one of his never gain in their proper place in the] Clearly felt it the moment in which he be- 
“most enthusiastic moods, and the play- opera house; and at the end of each, the | 84 the prelude to “Die Meistersinger”; 
ing of the orchestra was stirring og applause was quick, long and hearty. | 42nd he swept his men through it with 
deed. poeple ss oapene genten flier ra Twice, when the group was done, Mr. | the briskness of pace, the larger and the 
ere, ne Mr. Wiedler, The orchestra had Miedler had to call his men to their feet; | Jarger sonorities, the sinewy counterpoint, : 
to stand up. This was not the i: and the contrast was sharp between the | the glowing richness of tone that makes | 
of the well-merited tributes of 1e 
: ing. — 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s “The Devils 
Villanelle,”’ bizarre and dramatic, was 
‘the other orchestral selection. Mr. 
Fiedler, looking around while the a 
plause was volleying down the hall, 
‘failed to see the distinguished youns 
‘composer sitting back in row P. But oh 
Loeffler got his congratulations as ’ 
moved to the door after the = saat he 
sharin the late honors with the 
Sharming cantatrice. 


e, Sembrich sang first, with orches- 
ype aria from Verdi’s ‘‘Ernani,’”’ the 
‘“Wrnani involami,’’ and later, acoin- 
panied by Frank La Forge, she gave a 

oup of.songs with piano—‘‘Wie Melo- 
‘dien zihct es mir,’ by Brahms, Schu- 
‘mann’s “Auftraege,” Richard Strauss 
‘‘*Allerseelen,’’ Jacques Dalcroze’s 
“ZL’/Olseau bleu” and the admired 
accompanist’s own pretty love song. 
| “To a Messenger.” The effect of all 
this. was fairly captivating. In fact, 
‘after the La Forge song very tew left 


| themselves, lengthens—Mme. Melba and 


response of the audience to these prel- 
udes and to Mr. Loeffler’s tone-poem, 
“The Devil’s Round” that stood later on 
the programme. Mr. Loeffler’s music is 
Still caviare to the general; the average 
hearer only understands and feels it 
vaguely. The individual idiom, the sin- 
cere sophistication of it sfill baffles him. 
But Wagner such an audience —and it 
represented all sorts of musical and so- 


clal conditions in this town—knows, en- | 
JOYS, applauds with all its heart. And | 


yet our over-Italian purveyors of opera 
Say there is no public for German 
Pieces in Boston. There is, and the 
most intelligent public musically that it 
contains. 

The line of eminent singers and virtuosi, 
who have sung or played for the Pension 
Fund, often at no little inconvenience to 


the music one of his show pieces, 


The 


other day Mr. Toscanini was all for the 
fineness of strand in the prelude, for its 
voice of romance, for its sheer abstract 
tonal beauty. Mr. Fiedler is all for its 
sinewy Teutonic strength and heartiness 
and energetic eloquence. The conductor 
and his men passed to the prelude to 


‘‘Lohengrin,”” show-piece these many 
for the precision, the luminosity, the 


years 
song- 


fulness of our strings; the wood-winds were 


as songful as they last night; and the 


shim. 


mering path of the descending Grail was 
so the richer in tonal glow, albeit | Mr. 


Fiedler, in his love for contrast,. pl 
it into a very tumultuous earth. But 


, ged 


end to end, the music was beautifully sus- 
tained, while in the prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’” 
Mr. Fiedler fell away into his love for the 


impassioned phrase. Never was the ¢ 
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| aes ——— eee vc Pediat Nr Cb ‘yy tif sf a a DV.’ Ett 28) =a ¥n AT ( eh A > strom friends. 
racking; and never — SEPA eerie caleein fags ge “O Err he ‘la ti a ” bet: yeen th ree and™ Four hae PCY CIES WS TH Ts eT 
| jes of th |} thousand do pate * een Contrib ited. Po hel 
establis 


‘yicher with the sonorous harmonies Of th® | thousand | SVE ERS | - ‘ p solve the problem of caring’ thought 
‘Knights; but the whole was episodic and so, | \At the estabh nment of the fund it ‘for the men of the orchestra who have | Clapping o 
! “i more neurotic. Those who | was arranged that by paying up ihe = served through the prime of life and | c a La 
perhaps, eae vaso es od tiie” jo | equivalent o 10 year’s’ dues the mem- are retired, the pension fund has been , : hei _ Seats 
will have it that phe: Wetting Of». SONY bers of the orchestra at that iime could established. No part of the orchestra’s | rm enter 4: ; 
eeased with Wagner, taunt Strauss with in- | then become entitled to its benefits in vearly .calendar: is so deserving of in- wary rae i 
, t lay upon his . hearers’ nerves. the event of disability or other Ca hse to terest and patronage. ~ sigh : A. sh 
cag Pl jude to ‘Parsi- | prevent further active service.  Mligi- | | alee eager anticl 
‘They forget, therein, the prelude to “F hp tion of pleasure had been manifes 


=}? . vility at the present time consists in The program tonight’ is very attrac¢ | th nanif gry 
fal’ and, ita reiterated anguish. having served 10 years as a member of tive, all th® more da ainde Mme Sem=, “ited hard ftaetteie the “oat tae it had 


The violoncellos, now a choir to match | in, orchestra with no delinquency in -brich. has generously. volunteered her | tion both 2 ture: 
the first violins, had their turn In the “the payment of aues. services at great personal inconve- | it ciueracan to ise fullest aapomseian. 
fragment of ‘“Parsifal’’; they became asthe Pensions are paid only when a man nience, for she comes to Boston espe- Mme Sembrich returned . to: the be to 
dramatizing voice of the music; and a few is incapacitated for further service and Gially from the west and returns tothe | form time after time, both with Mr | 


te} ablv ired. T amount of Sst ¢ , Tore ; 

minutes before they had been so no less Ree Begs can de iene ob eMar bt ap uf bays phy orca agg Bp gi Ni eee La ® orge, her accompanist, and without 
az the voices of fate that begin the prelude the length of his term of active nem. with piano, bringing the program to an “three additional songs and appeared | 
to “Tristan.” Out of their foreboding, Mr. | bership. A menber eae “agen de Lor Boia b> died the papa The aria will be no less grateful than the singer was | 
' , , os vears will naturally receive a litye: the famous “‘Ernani Involami,’’ from . happy to eré gm oot TEER : 

dier, in spite of his rhetorical pauses, § 25 years WI ural eet carsees Urn nity ait : 2 2 BPOI lappy to grant them. They were “An 
Granched the music of the lovers as with pension when retired than wept neni Verdi’s ‘“‘Ernani,’”” one of the brayura’ Open Secret,’ by Huntington eho bites 
wr has served but 10. There are lo pen- pieces which she has made quite her the waltz ‘‘Primavera,’”’ by Johann | 
: 


the ache of ewire peonunctig — F rea sions now being paid Na this hy a own. In her songs she will have as ac- 1 Strauss, ever associated with Mme 
tiable. His insistence upon 1@ = telins The management of the teh jae hae _companist Mr FF, La Forge, who is also | Sembrich, and finally “Lhe Year’s at 
phrase, almost upon the little cry, accented endeavors to give conti chat 2 be hae ey. Ziving his services. | the Spring,” by Mrs Beach. | | 
‘ Lat & rc : ¢ : ; q “ “ ° a) ’ ‘sé re / “a . MY ; 
the sensuousness of the music; and if the of from 86 ab hd pee ti » rit aml 0 Bhd he _songs will be Brahms Wie, Mrmie Sembrich had made a long jour- | 
death-song was too thick of tone to be summe! rnin aaaicen nossible the long- fl at odien zieht es mir,’’ Schumann's / hey from the west to sive her services | 
had the passion of it was heroic feasible. PEM anv eatra in America “Auftrage, Strauss’ ‘‘Allerseelen,’’ | at this pension fund concert. The 
glamorous, D ; ; est season of any ore ipa ‘pbeglis aa oncerts Jacques-Dgleroze s “L’Oiseau Bleu’’ and | tribute paid her both by orchestra and _ 
_ Heroic, too, was Mr. Fiedler’s close to the | In addition to the € pairs Ht cite ieee i. La Forge’s ‘‘To a Messenger.”’ | audience will remain a memorable and > 
overture of Tannhiuser. The victory of the | played ae, inaione wert pele ABS 5 lal the pelo and the songs Mr Wee pose aoe th 
Pilgrim’s chorus was magnificent in its trips sou “extra” engagements ar- vw slew”? 1aS- Dlaced the ‘Devil's Vil-} ‘In this day of haste to declaim ideas 
| ; yh i ’ made epic (here are °e@ Mei he Hand of anelle,’’ by Mr Charles Martin Loeffler, | and moods upon the lyric stage). and 
sonorities; it was ‘“‘Tannhauser \ Poy ht ranged for the men, as ee Lhe or rr one of the most admired composers of | even in the recital of songs, to interpret 
of the lusts of the flesh and the passions O 50 or thereabouts, whi Ae -- preh Psp id this city and for many years a member | them by the employment of means 
the spirit—as some of us even after fifty | Strube’s direction, nt kita, wegibctas of the orchestra. The first part of the | Which include almost anything and 
ill like— loubt childishly—to | nent singers Ol plays ncidentar panes program will be devoted entirely to - everything but the knowledge of how 
years st ike—no dou “ . s at the Ben Greet per- Waecner. T i '¢ ; 
believe it. But how the conductor loves | to dramas as ‘Mideummer ‘Night's agner. he selections are the prelude to sing—Iin such a time, it is good to 
aa ia at tone for lL semen te of nvr: or eS meee to *“‘The Mastersingers of Nuremburg,” !:ear.-an artist who after the career 
sheer bigness, sheer richness Of LGne his Dream and The | eel a Baie és last prelude to “Lohengrin,” prelude and which Mme Sembrich has enjoyed, can 
audiences in an orchestra that can also) nine weeks—which urnish plo} Isolde,’ prelude to ‘“Parsifal’? and the can measure the curve of a phrase and 
@ ‘Ous men to 5b. Overture to ‘“‘Tannhauser.’’ keep the beauty of its contour, and can 
keep it mellow, colorful, euphonious. 7 
‘ ; gt ee a use these means of singing as well as 


an ardent temperament nd a gra- 


oS ee “ 


Perhaps to some orchestral musi- @ | 
Pp i KF qd C ert cians, a chair in the Boston symphony | 4 PENSION FUND cious personality to inter t a song. 
enslon un ONC ‘orchestra is the pinnacle of worldly te The orchestra played with an unusual 
¢ 


|| glory and emolument. The honor of zest and brilliance, while Mr Fiedler 
: : |membership is gratifying) but man Lesinacaiicipali conducted with a marked display of 
| This Evening. | cannot live see ni ih ay ee IS emotional quality. 
| salaries commensurate Shy teag path tie ail 0 : The five Wagnerian preludes, as 
| mercial value of such service, are ie Symphony rchestra Gives eiven below, were a thoroughly enjoy- 


| paid, it is difficult for an orchestral! uble group. There were tempi which 


tor : any gree « ‘tion | ; 
player to save any great propo! | N b were reason for surprise at times, but 
WhyFundWas Formed, What lt | ‘surusamie on goigeignate, otable Concert, [i a esd es 
vur 5 SE ONTOS: ee a ore orchestra has not recently been more 
y j ture in this career is its short dura apparent. | 


. ‘ raraa or j > j . 
\tion. The average length of time In The program may be summarized as 


which a man is able to hold and re- . . . follows: The orchestra played the pre- 

Has Done for Symphony Men. | wetcise eieienes in this orchestra is | Mme Sembrich Given an Ovation | isccs"to «rie Mastersingers of Nurem- 
| from 20 to 2 years. eae Riga | berg.’ to “Lohengrin,” to ‘Tristan and 
. ' more particularly to the strings. Isolda”’~with the Love Death from: the 


; , ° ’ S . ands of modern ( Fl 5 P f i . ‘6 a 9 P 
. | mice ‘tron the embouchure of: the, aNd FiOWErS IN FIOTUSION, § — | same), “and to 'Parsifal”’ and the over- 
“Trovatore’ at the Opera horn player today reduces the périoc | do % Lee eras Wagner. The orchestra aiso played 
. of his. practical A a oe aie | eb TCVinve 1%, (Ol phe Devil's Villanelle,”’ by Mr Loeffler. 
: | E t¢ rears, Which is a generous ; i . ; 

House—Current Gossip. | time ee orl An audience which filled Symphony }...0r'eni involami,” from Hrnani (with 

| With a rehearsal four mornings 0! @ | hall to the last seat and the standing | .,.chestra); Wie Melodien zieht es mir, 
Ge f —_——+, ae eas PP the week and concerts Fe eee : | room along the outer aisles heard! Brahms: “Ruftraege,”’ Schumann; A’). 
TOV’ eed Ufa ee ® rehuill ep i nd gineet Mit Paps s is €0D- the last pension fund concert of the | lerseelen,’’ Strauss; “L’oiseau bleu,” 
The se¢ond and last ¢onceft for the riled | Jaques-Dalcroze, and the, "To ns hee - 
benefit of the Boston symphony ofches- uirements. There is no restriction F plauded Mme Sembri i senger,”’ by Mme’Sembrich s adimtrabie 
tra pension: fund is to be given tonight, ° | EAE Ane. Seer | accompanist, Frank La Marge. 


er part of the musician’s time 1 | 
sumed by the orchestra and its re § season last night and heartily ap- 
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| placed upon the teaching ‘whic: thee and the men 

rospects are that .Symphony oi f : ‘ Fi gp; 

and the prosp for balls is prohibited and outside play: Mme Sembrich was given an ova-| OVATION TO SEMBRICH ae 
congratulation. The pension fund, which ing: in genera! must first gain con=c'" Be tion, not the least-sign of which was | | a 

_ has been organized by the members of Perhaps the most pathetic feature iof ‘ | ae 

the he od a mati who devotes his best fF roses -too large for her to carry, ana | Audience at Symphony Orchestra 
port from the two concerts given each heh Boe ¢ or | filled h iQ f 
7 | at j ant fac- | taining the prestige of such an oO er arms. | . eps ot lo Th 
season, is not the least importa eanization as the Boston Symphony 0” @ | Mr Fiedler had arranged that his Af tantel . vy’ L644 12. 
one of the best in the world. | of usefulness is over he is fitte:l ot ave a concert at Symphony Hall last 
The. fund, which was started in the} little else. He may teach. but there ! by Mme Sembrich as a concession to- saber ini etd of 1s wohelon Aaa are 

sources, the special Sunday night gon- | teacher of the oboe, the bassoon, ine i Which would stay all further numbers. | Fiedler conducted. Mme. Sembrich, 


members do privately, but the playins 
hall will be filled, which is.a matter of 
of the manaiement. a huge basket of american beauty | 
'the orchestra and derives its chief sup- | ote Ae i 
years to ald In upouiaimg ana Mail a bouquet of the same flower which | Concert Enthusiastic in Applause. — 
it ak stra what it is, ew tty i a Phage et tad rn : ns cal alii 
tor in making the orches cnestra is the fact that when his tel program close with a group of songs The’ Boston,.Symphony. Orchestra 
season of 1903-04, is derived from three | is comparatively little demand fer thee — the inevitable demands for encores 
‘Certs by the orchestra, quarterly dues horn and_ other brass, and the mor & At its-conclusion the audience re- |who had generously offered her ser- 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1909-10. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


ALT. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28, AT 8, 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in D minor for STRING ORCHESTRA 
I. Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Finale: Nicht Schnell 


(First time in America.) 


AUGUST HALM, 


‘““‘DON QUIXOTE” (Introduction, Theme with Vari- 
ations, and Finale): Fantastic Variations on a 
Theme of Knightly Character, op. 35 


(Violoncello, Mr. WARNKE. Viola, Mr. FERIR) 


R. STRAUSS, 


Selections from the Music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” op. 61 


Overture. 
Notturno. 
Scherzo. 
Wedding March. 


MENDELSSOBN, 
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m was as follows: .Wag- 

i Bigper pas 7 yi ay : re ” 

rin,” “Parsifal,” Prelude and 

Isvlde,” overture to ‘“Tannhaeuser”’; | 
Verdi, aria, ‘‘Ernani Involami,” from 
“prnani’; Loeffler, “The Devil's Vil- 
janelle’ (organist, Mr. Marshall) ; 
songs with piano—Brahms, ‘Wie Me- 
iddien”; - Schumann, ‘Auftraege’’; 
“Strauss, ‘‘Allerseelen”; Jaques-Dal- 
croze, “L’Oiseau Bleu’; La Forge, “To 
« Messenger.” Mr. La Forge played 

fhe piano accompaniments. 

“The public, always generous in 
support of these concerts, had re- 
sponded last evening in such num- 
bers that the hall was crowded; for 
besides the interest in the orchestra 
and its pension fund, there was a 
general eagerness to hear Mme. Sem. 
prich before she made her threatened 
final departure from our concert 
stage. 

The program was SO oddly ar- 
ranged, beginning with the Wagner. 
preludes and ending with the group 
of songs, that it gave the impression 
of two complete .concerts of different 
‘matures. It was a happy circum-~ 
stance, however, that Mme, Sem- 
brich should have ended the concert 
by singing these songs—to which she 
added others—for her performance 
‘of them was wholly delightful and 
characteristic. Mr. = i maa 

amirabie accompaniments. 

Wea a camion was not one that calls 
for critical comment, for it was a 
scene of enthusiasm that rose stead- 
ily to a climax. The greeting ac- 
corded the singer was full cf grateful 
cordiality; a personal atmosphere was 
quickly established, and was intensi- 
fied by the intimate nature of the 
group of songs and by the graceful 
4nformality of the singer. The scene 
at the end of the concert was an un- 
usual one, for the final applause, usu~ 
ally perfunctory, was one of tumult 
} outing. 
Tocdent caiaeban dwellers, in reck- 
less oblivion of the last train, re- 
mained in their places and the singer 
was recalled again and again, and 
was prevailed upon to add ‘several 
encore numbers. The orchestra joined 
its tribute to: that of the audience, 
rising as ‘Mme. Sembrich was re- 
called. The interchange of courtesy 
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a good will may well have 2 
: eratifying to both singer and or- 
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+ last Sunday there were man 
oo. yy 6 eel love of music made them 
forget the weariness of standing through 
the two-hour performance. We hear of 
one young girl who said: 

“mThat do you suppose 1 have done? [| 
have taken off my poots; put my coat upon 
the floor for a rug, and am having a beau- 
tiful time. But how I am to get my ~ 


on again I do not yet know.” 


R. STRAUSS, 


MENDELSSOBRN, 


SEASON 1909-10. 


OSTON SYMPHONY ORCHEST 


) 
~ 


VIAL | ER, Conductor. 


XXiIL CONGEE 


w/ Ved 


Programme. 


r~A 7 T ~Pys 


GUST HALM, SYMPHONY in D minor for STRING ORCHESTRA 
. Allegro 

I. Andante 

. Finale: Nicht Schnell 


(First time in America.) 


ations, and Finale): Fantastic Variations on a 
Theme of Knightly Character, op. 35 


«J 
(Violoncello, Mr. WARNKE. Viola, Mr. FERIR) 


Selections from the Music to Shakespeare’s “‘A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,”’’ op. 6: 
» Overture. 
. Notturno., 
II. Scherzo. 
. Wedding March. 





“DON OUIXOTE” (Introduction, Theme with Vari- 
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A RARE MASTERPIECE, RAR 
PERFORMED : 


ys 


The Understanding and Imagination of 
Mr. Fiedler, Mr. Warnke and the Orches- 
tra—The Humor, the Humanity, the Pity 
and the Fantasy of Strauss’s Music—Its 
Form and Substance—The Objective and 
Subjective Sides—The Pictorial and the 
Spiritual Variations—The Beauty of the 
End 


“Don Quixote’ was applauded at the 
Sympaony Concert yesterday as the ratner 
mute publie of Friday afternoons has not 
Within memory applauded the music of 
Strauss. Almost always it listens intent- 
Iv to the tone-poems, but oftenest witha a 
clear Suggestion of bewilderment, as 
thougn it knew that it ought to under- 
Stand, but was not quite sure that it did. 
Yesterday, seemingly, it escaped such: un- 
certainties, and the mood of the listeners 
swayed quickly to the mcods of the music 
—now to tne rapt exaltation of the 
knignt’s discourse of his ideal; now to tne 
tonal humors of his adventures; now to 
the patnos of his disillusion and the shad- 
owed calm of his death. Mr. | Fiedler’s 
reading of the music was luminously clear. 
Hic never forgot that Strauss had willed 
to write a theme with introduction, varia- 
tions, and finale. He hid not a strand in 
the closely woven web of tne music; and 
let not one break or sag. He was luminous 
Witn the instrumental parts; every group 
of instruments, almost every instrument, 
seemed to nave and to keep its individu- 
ality. Design, development, color and ex- 
Pression marched in unity, and as elearly 
as Mr. Wiedler had done with ‘‘Zarathustra” 
and ‘‘Heldenleben,’’ he revealed and en- 
forced the mingled technical and imagina- 
tive power in Strauss that fuses the purely 
musical treatment of form and melodic 
thoughts with their delineative, caaracter- 
izing and emotional purpose. Not once did 
Mr. Fiedler’s tendency to over-slow or over- 
fast pace trouble the course of the music; 
not once did ne fall upon the over-emoha- 
sized phrase to the disjointure of the 
Waole;while througa all the music, be it 
as fantastic as the knight’s descent into 
madness, as grotesque as some of ais com- 
bats, as gravely beautiful as that of the 
night vigil, ran the pulse of characterizing 
and communieating rhythm. 

Mr. Fiedler did these things, partly be- 
cause the piece so absorbed him that he 
forgot his own idiosyncrasies, and partly 
because he appreciated the true nature of 
the music as deeply, sympathetically and 
imaginatively as he has all of Strauss's 
tone-poems outside the ‘‘Domestica.” For 
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'} has its source in’ Cervantes’s knight must. 
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otesquerie and tonal diablerie, Tt 18 1 
tic, as the title says, and as aught” 
be. It has its humors in the adyentures of 
the sheep, the penitents, the ride through” 
the air and the journey.in the ‘enché nted- 
barque, and Strauss is almost ‘the only” 
iumorist in tones that does. ore. than. 
clever technical and instrumental Tieks fe 
Yet the vein of the fantasy is gentie;) the 
vein of the humors wistful, almost . pity=” 
ing. Above all ‘else in “Don Quixote,” 
Strauss would characterize the knight as: 
a pathetic figure, the unknowing vietim of | 
the intensities of his own. chimeras, the 
puppet—and to a kind of grave mirth ine 
(hose that see and hear—of his, own ideals, © 
saddened by the outcome of them, yet in - 
the end ennobled by all that he had 
dreamed and done and endured. It 18 
as.though Strauss had read long in- Cer- 
vantes’s romance and read with our mode 
ern sense, which is more of the pity that 
smiles wistfully than of the hard humor 
that chuckles loudly—of all that it Fee 
cerds. He has laid aside the book‘ and out. 
of his musings upon it rises tahe patheti- 
cally sincere, the pathetically nobié, the © 
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his descent into madness, so to dream his 
dreams and record his adventures. and so 
to glorify him in his death. If behind, and 
here again is the modern spirit, we may 
feel the chimera that most men’s ideals” 
turn in middle age and the pathos of it, if” 
thereby we may make “the betier end” as 
the old theologians usea tO Say, so muc i 
the better. The mood of “Don Quixote” is’ 
not the mood of vivid srotesquerie am ts 
ironic humor; it is the mood of gentle, reti- 
cent, imaginative musing. It is full of hue 
man wistfulness but. 


ne 
hae 
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2 and human sympathy; bi i 
it has its reliefs and. contrasts in human 
smiles. To this mood and these purposes” 
Mr. Fiedler, with his keen insight and ims. 
agination into Strauss’s thoughts and ends, 
kept the music and held his men at one 
with him. 


Strauss begins in characterization~— is” 
own particular note and, perhaps, the note 
of music in general in our time—the chai 
acterization by the substance and the con 
tours of a musical thought and then by the 
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modification and the varied coloring of it to. 
the particular circumstance. It is easy to 
object that the chivalric musie of the in- 
troduction lacks Jarge opulence, rich glow, 
But Strauss has willed to etch rather than 
to paint; he is busy with a sublimated | m= 
tasy of chivalric vision and not wit hi iss 
tonal panorama of the days of knigh hoot $i 
Moreover, all Strauss’s germinative BG a i 
exist less for themselves than for the uses 
to which he would put them. He makes his_ 
chivalric music wax with ardor and finaliy 
slow with its intoxication of Don. Quixote: 
The ideal that is the spring of the ir toxi ae 
tion stirs in the music. The din of combat 
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. ei ts ge 3 og ave be- kept to it. .The t f the orchestra had | 

| hgh oe aay Se game ap PMS RS 3 és “ .. | gurely intended the listener snculd have sepe to. i, . ihe tone of the ore a hac 

‘imaginative technique that even nang ix seat | ere "hint <'as nearly narrative as music been now as the lighting of the picture _ 

tra” of Aa ahar ween mae ci cet 0 vq \may ‘de. They not’ only’ er Brier | and now as the voice of its emotion—of the | By PHILIP HALB. ‘ 

gollapse of -~ afi sne dg :  e sepyam i progress. .Thus they are half-realistic—an idealism, the aspiration, the disillusion, the | ies 
elouded delirium. Given the title of “‘Don | ab eked but thelr truer’ snd@ finer ‘nold sorrow of the knight, .The death of Don The 23d Public Rehearsal of the 
Quixote,” and the sn Goan of xe eres | upon ‘the imagination! lies in the atmos- . Quixote remained: technically the well- | Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
befalls. Words could not write | ‘ . 


icall | phere of fantasy with Wwhicn Strauss clotaes |My | wrought, finale out of all that had gone | Fiedler, conductor, took place yes- 
vividly, more pathetically. 


tonal ‘Aumors, as bald tonal Brotesaua | | Naga: * oe whole. They tg ib sae The program was as follows: 
i them quite as much as the | Massenet in s new opera o On sump} RU, ay | 
SOE eesalonis oi Don Quixote’s brain. Quixote” has the knight droop and die be- ymphony In minor, for. strings, iain 


. “Don: Quixote”... ..ciesaviani rae Strauss 
As: he smiled at them, he knew, .too, the side his horse, in his armor, alone and in a \ Overture, Notturno, Scherzo and 
| Wedding March from music to 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


Mendelssohn 


a dried and academic form—unless and un- 
til new imagination touch it—foreshadows 
“the knight. He emerges now ep 
enharacterizing voice of the ceopk ade Cty | ity of, them. | Like all tie ant’ oe the piece | waste place, as one who stands in. iso- | 
Mr. Warnke was virtuoso in ‘his sk) it + they are’ at once subjective and objective, lated vigil over his ideals. Massenet would 
s 1) m > ‘ « 
“the relentless music and <a ot tte | humorous and Auman. They touch as much | ue have the end a kind of gaunt and | 
poet, in his sense and ea wa regia Pa te as thay ernuse.. .Théy have tneir glamors | | ven tga apothesis. Strauss prefers another — August Halm is apparently wun- 
delineative and Lae gogo oe eects ab evedvathiotic: and musing. fantasy. So, cell en way me listener hears’ the | pnown to compilers of music lexi- 
knight does ih 2 such illustrations as as happily, Mr. Fiedler took them, gt scsi pri Pots he ss me Sy deathbed. | cons. Born in Wuertemberg, he was 
aati nat Rd ont nate for the novel. lt |} them clear of bald prose, sie a fe Siadidtnis ae tt preg pesos eee a theological student, music ecritic,: 
' , . ; : vy acinv] <r (2 } 7} : 7 
Coonnge ; an gaunt contours, his dryness ish details, emphasizing th | acata en +46 wasted knight ridce ‘the ‘ahéets: “Phéese are. | and he became interested in new the- 
ee racic # aspect; and it bears its means, weaving and mainta a : ie arte apa pee ery shed lg eur ories of pedagogy. He now lives in a 
Oo - -X& , - a 1 ; d 4 , > mis . , . 
aoe , risionary of glamor. tae : ‘little village, Wickersdorf, in rin- 
suggestion of the ign nearen. ye i i The other—the spiritual—variations are and the body and the soul of the music, is , h 5 h h Thu aa 
the pathos of him, and, a little, of ogo se f a beauty and of an emotional power that of the knight’s departing spirit. The vio- & > wae é teaches In a boys 
that, awaits him. Like jearity af its aiden has attained only in such moments loncello—and again Mr. Warnke fell not a school conducted on modern princi- 
Quixote,” itis at once objective music in - ene recoenition of Orestes in “Blectra,” whit short—becomes the voice once more of Piles. He is said to be a singular per- 
substance and subjective music In its 2 NB eeceee mia Sa indsr of “Salome,” in the close his visions. Wistfully it marshals the dis- _£01, who wishes to live away from 
tional appeal: Strauss.is too much the “ete pr s aantower"? and in the night music tant phantoms of his delusions; patheti- | the bustle and the strife of the city, 
ful and the imaginative yproeresichl she = Salon and creation in the ‘‘Domestica.”” 9} cally it recalls the ghosts of those chivalric | contented with nature and his own 
“now. the necessityof .contras:. | Th of pat oltpon Quixote,” the beauty is low- {| dreams and fancied glories; but they are thoughts, eager to teach the young 
characterizing theme of Sancho attoras %; a ‘e reticent: the emotion sgothing now; at least he was faithful . . . | idea how to shoot, not morose, but 
: : ot so well-imagined er-pifthed and more reticerv, 
but the musical idea 1s not 5° dull—as. it | more still and tense. The knight discourses and perhaps that faith has made him '‘tran- | something of a hermit, a broadly ed-. 
It is homely, prosaic, a yaa Paap BP tM iP his ideals to the doubting Sancho long- quil. Long before, as it seems, Strauss’s ;ucated man, one worth talking with; | 
should be}, bay th 36 “ee geet the neces- ing for the flesh-pots of earth, and the |} Sharp chords had snapped him into mad- | and he is demented with the mania, 
dividual of Sancho spots 23 ee the. knigh:. aisle and especially that of the singing ness; now soft, clear harmonies bear him } of composing. 
oS Rect Pieg Die to ‘be manipulated. violoncello, becomes exalted, noble, wth gently out of the world. If it mocked once, Mr. Fiedler states that Halm’s gods 
J = nigeria " thei Don Quixote of the | the purest and the deepest emotion. It - it pities now; ang believes, or tries to’ be- |} gre Bach, Bruckner and Wagner; 
‘and it wot ae bets nlayer—the viola and | music of ideals, of aspiration, of gr mee lieve, the finer things of the faith that made | that he has composed several re- 
ae Pevir aa assume it. Strauss makes | pulses and upbearing visions. It giv att : 7 the ee re such ease. vgs es markable works, among them a sym- 
ae tg tion and its contrasts un- | body, power, emotion as only music «i Seeres my SRO BAS AcANe .o ae see ai tae phony and a concerto in the style of 
the characterizatio ahi. | is Sti ; when he wills to turn been written in our time. Nowhere else in , 
ble. lingers a. little over them, and | do, It is Strauss w Saini | Bach for orchestra and piano, 
mistakeable, S , | \kin. though less deeply chars all his music is Strauss so gentle as when . d 
dv for the adventures. poet. ¢ B ic of the ‘ q This symphony was first performe 
he is ready with its own intensities, is the music. 0% | he closes this book of pity. The orchestra, at Stuttgart in 1907. The perform 
| | —_ : . of apis <¥- ' " reals ‘ ‘ te 
es | ' vartatiGns vigil of the knight by his arms. Me cans the conductor, the audience, came back to | ance yesterday was theaAme a eee 
- ‘The adventures make ort te she ore: nim almost as a pictured figure, 1 “Hie themselves. In the applause spoke the ae a : 
as hain eed ag si Meira was do- | his” spirit; it sets him apm pai quai ' foe, thought 6 ag Bag the music and The syinphony:is nétewen eee 
ceding material as ta against. the pale sky Of fantasy. “0° S perrormance ne aii 2 ‘ ' 
. ‘ ' , as un- thre ‘ vn ; ol xtre y ; 
ing an ny. vt alee Ns im- underlying pathos in the light variation H.’ T. P. ly for its extreme naivete. It would 
failingly bent to ; 


: . yon acnssalabiocobeel 
of Dulcinea, of the country wench W nom ; if 'geem as though Halm had not even 
Bemative -puryoe (tales a Quixote believes his lady foully enchantet 


| heard of modern harmonies, whole 
“two sorts, so to say—of the bodies ca A In it the prose and the poetry of the var I .tone scales and anxiously sought out 
knigut and the squire, and of need vjeveheae tions, the humor and the pathos gn we devices. He may in his Thuringian 
‘Into the first category fall the ass ; They meet for an instant in ae 


n village indulge himself in pious orgies 
‘upon the windmills and the sheep, the en- onion, ante were DT. thes eombat wee 


; e tite inthe final SL lad | ‘with Wagner and Bruckner, but there 
» counter saab << Ree ane heating with the Knight of the Moon, then, 24 a paid is nothing in this symphony to con- 
: e barque, 5 stry and the : 
Bee Sor Don Quixote would have evil of the piece, wet Gh gor leh more 
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| m i “tas bare | before; imaginatively and emotionally the | terday afternoon in Symphony Hall 
; . “2 to | them. He intended them only In pat | | | ymp y : 
All this, in Strauss’s strict adherence | 
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firm the report that they lived and 
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~ n uppermost. Strauss is ye 
magicians, Strauss’s sense of his music as cuome pp hye p 
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music, of its design and contrasts and coior, 8&1 aphic than he w , 


| + hie-mind is as empty ' ““/1O teresting of the three, but it suffers 
‘fantastic. barcarolle, a queer) chromatic oes the knight, and ye ti spirit as bleak Symphony Orchestra Performs from too much development of the 
; ‘alping await him in tne adventure of the with its See ahs ‘woe and the pity «! C iti t 23d Publi ‘simple material. The development 
"vont Pe can pet: Alt hip orchest} i pice a SS ager ns this two-fold music, yet ompos! ion a UDC shows a certain contrapuntal facility 
rsd ay ; ; 4 louble isillus ar sate é ; ; , i 
oe over. tne firm-placed ¢ ) ' , ce st climax 0} and there are pages of an archaic 
Ss bi 1 hairiest of the air tnat 15 it is a variation still; the jus Rehearsal for First Time in Gaver thud taker, disciin toe 
really earth. ‘The penitents and the monks sta inati of the conductor and of oe America .second movement is exceedingly sim- 
; “.colesiastical harmonies’ ; The imagination imask -— " " ; : 
give him Ba. -eowlentastion the the orchestra. had answered to ihe imas's, | ple, childishly naive, and it must be 
‘tae. sheep. can bleat in his brass and © Strauss in each of these spiritual) confessed that it is uninteresting. 
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monically than the Adagietto, for in- 
stance, in Bizet’s first suite from the. 
music to “L’Arlesienne,” but low 
tender; how beautiful this music is! 
Halm’s andante might have been 
written by some forgotten contempo- 
rary of Mozart. The third and last 
movement is a fugue without special 
distineticn. ; 
- This is singular music for a man to 
write in the 20th century. It is the 
music of one belated. It is innocent 
music, and this is a sophisticated, 
neurotic age. A return to artistic 
simplicity would now be admired as, | 
4n the artificial life under Marie An- 
toinette, noble dames and free-living | 
gallants prattled about returning to| 
nature, were 
Jacques and sported as shepherds and | 
shepherdesses. But the simplicity of 
Hahn has not the requisite vitality. 
Now and ‘then the music has the 
serenity of Gluck, but the moments 
are few, and for the most part the 
hearer is aware of notes, only notes. 
It was a great pleasure to hear 
*Mon Quixote” again after a lapse 
of six years. Ernest Newman, one 
of the few men living who write!) 
with fine appreciation about music, 
fs enraptured with ‘“‘the wise and 
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“Don Juan” and the incomparable 
“Tih,” It is true that there is nothing 
nobler in these works than the dis- 
course on the ideal and the death mu- 
sic. To match them we must go to 
the music of recognition in “Electra.” 
But what a master this man is! 
Verily a superman! 

The performance was an engrossing 
one for the most part, and Mr. 
Warnke played the solo ‘cello with 


i marked skill and in a highly poetic 
j spirit. 


He richly deserved the ap- 
plause given him by his colleagues 
The performance 


imade a profound impression, and ap- 


plause for the music and the perform- 
ance was hearty and long continued. 

And then with the music of Men- 
delssohn the audience entered another 
world, where it found amiability and 
grace, and the smooth expression of a 
minor poet. 

The program of the last concert 
next week will include Beethoven's 
symphonies, Nos. 1 and 9. 


law-abiding music 
noveity, tue ‘‘MaSt-cLime-in- 


was the 
America’ of the afternoon. 


orces: 


—he final narrative of the ’cello, im- 
personating. the Don, who thus recounts 
his defeat and his petition for death 
rather than life with dishonor, is all 
touched by .a noble sympathy. ‘The. 
conclusion which precedes ‘his death is” 
deeply and touchingly pathetic. Despite 
intonation which often appeared in- 
seeure, Mr,Warnke sensed the spirit of 


it is, in- | the musie in no slight degree, and was 


deeu, a new thing under the sun t0J| culled upon to acknowledge applause. 


find a modern who is not eawer rather 
than reluctant to build ouec ot broken 
rules ‘‘idiom,’’ or a’ “’styte,’’ or some 


other aspiring mode. of speech. 


Halm, whom Mr Fiedler kluows to be 
ieacher in 


an unpretentious = school 
Thuringia, “inciined to be a hermit, 
though not morose, an idealist, ana 
something of a dreamer,’’ has developed 
the twv suvjects or his first move.usent 
With a cheertul alacrity as hil a 


in the disguise of, new figurution, buc 


always to be irecoxrnizea,, now wit t 
Or kK- 


graceful spontaneity through the w 
ing out passage. The Cuda is again 
reininiscent of the original idea. 

The second ,movement is’ reposeful, 
nielodions, lyric. kor the tlue, tne 
strings of tne orchestra becuine the 
muny voiced expression of a piece of 
four-part writing. In the very sim- 
plicity of this music there was the 
i|charm of quaintness and sincerity. It 
| was cordialiy applauded. 

James liuneker and iturnest Newman 


Mr Fiedler conducted a brilliant. per- 
formance... The Mendelssohn music was 
entrancingly played and warmly ap- 
plauded. | . | : 
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“DON QUOTE’ IS 


ld Salil, anda, 
with a ferti.e and timwle-witted tiavei:i- 
tion. Reiterations ot the jiitial themes | 


ST RPHONY FEATURE 


‘Strauss’ Wonderful Tone 


Story Evokes Much 
Enthusiasm. 


AT THE SYMPHONY. 
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tender humanity’’ of Strauss’ humor 


| have written appreviatively of the hu- 
in this work. ‘‘Strauss’ Sancho is 


iman element in Strauss “Von Qulx- 
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very humorous, but your laughter at 
him is always softened with tears.” 
How would the hearer distinguish 
Sancho, if he were not assured that 
Sancho is .associated with a _ solo 
viola? And why should one weep 
over Sancho? As far as the world 
goes, he fared much better than his 
‘master.. Here, if ever, is there need 
of a detailed program. It would 
ihe still better if the scenes on which 
[Strauss comments musically were 
thrown on a screen while the music 
was played. 
It is easy to identify the fight with 
the sheep. The wind machine is un- 
mistakable. But these eccentricities 
do not make the composition great. 
The theme that is typical of Don 
Quixote and knightly gallantry in gen- 
eral has a noble, a superb sweep, and 
it is treated in a masterly manner. 
The theme of the “Ideal Woman” is 
one of matchless beauty. There are 
‘few finer and more sustained out- 
bursts of music than the one in which 


“Don Quixote speaks nobly of the 


ideal.’ This and the wonderful mu- 


sic that portrays the disillusionment. 
and death of Don Quixote put the 


‘composer by the side of the greatest 


Program of Contrast is 


| 
: 
Given at Rehearsal. — 


Halm’s Work for String Orchestra 
Played for First Time. 


ar ol a wf. wT here Ge FA 

The! program for the 23d rehearsal at 
the Symphony yesterday afternoon was 
as follows: Symphony in D minor for 
string orchestra, by August Halm (first 
‘time in America); ‘Don 
Fantastic variations on a theme of 
knightly character, op vo, by Richard 
Strauss; solo violoncello, Mr Warnke,: 
viola, Mr Ferir, and the Overture, 
Scherzo, No¢cture and Wedding March 
trom Mendelssohn’s: incidental music to 
Shakspere’s “A Midsummer Nights 
Dream.”’ ; 

There was contrast in this program. 
Mr #iedler chose tor the middle num- 
ber “Mon Quixote,” league-striding 1 
its humanism, batdly,, iencliautlly ati- 
alytical ana cnaracterizing, broadly 
sympathetic as a commentary. on the 
| hfe of man, but inexorably self-assel- 


PLAYED FOR FIRST 


| ote,”’ in which they aeem its greatness 


Quixote,”’ | 


| lies. ‘the work eanploys the prglaiicy 
-and point of humor to tell of the vari- 
‘able and capricious incentives which 


| prompted Cervantes’ volatile, hallucina- | 


‘tory, but unfalteringly chivalrous and 
valiant knight Don Quixote to his cata- 


TIME IN SIX YEARS 


log of feats, and his worthy, more. Halm's Symphony, New to Amer- 


/'mundane, if less romantic esquire, San- 
cho Panza, to frequent remonstrance 
against them 

lt would have been a pungent task 
to have satirized the ethereal follies of 
this visionary who could not reduce his 
chivalry to a practical proposition of 
every day, but Strauss has mude the 
work an epic upon the imaginings of an ; 
aspiring soul which would break they 
bonds of materialism and in the hope- 
less struggle for freedom wear out body . 
and spirit. 

It is a tale as old as the world. P 
Strauss has crystallized it with a larger. 
sympathy, a deeper, broader under- 
standing, into a more universal Stovy of 
mankind than even Cervantes had done. 

The. sweep and.power of the work 


ica, Also Makes Profound Im- 
pression on Audience. 
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Richard Strauss’ ‘wonderful tone story; 


“Don Quixote’’—which is said by one 
English critic to have inaugurated ‘‘the 
period of the novel in music’’—is the 
leading feature of the week’s Symphony 
program. Its performance yesterday 
afternoon evoked some of the warmest. 
enthusiasm of the season. 


makes yoenipy technical feats witon | Conductor Fiedler and Mr. Warnke, 


are an element conducive to rather than, 
psychological exposition. It 1s not an 
unrestricted tone poem in form, but a 
set ef 10 variations upon a_ theme 
prefaced by introduction and concluding 
in a finale. 

In the reproduction of the bleating 


‘sheep, Strauss has for the nivment 


amused himself by setting muted brass 
to tricks of the veriest realism. 
to be heard and marveled at in such 
vein. It is a sign of sanity when now 


the ’cello soloist, were the first to re- | 
| detracting from its chief purpose Of gyond to the applause; and finally the | 
entire band stood up. It was altogether 
a dazzling display of combined virtuosi- 
ty—a new revelation of the phenomenal 
power of the orchestra. 
playing much of the music characteris- 


tia tie of the befuddled knight-errant, has 

S_. never appeared,to better advantage. - 
Mr. Ferir, .the yiolinist, who played 

some of the Sancho Panzo music with 


Mr. Warnke, 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 

| whe 984. public rehearsal of the Sym- 
phony orchestra, yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall... The programme: Sym- 
phony for. strings, August Halm (first 
time in America); tone poem, “Don 
‘Quixote,” -Richard Strauss; overture, 

Scherzo, Nocturne and Wedding March, 
from incidental music to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ Mendelssohn. 

In his symphony for strings alone—the 
first work of such a description that we 
‘have heard—Halm aims at simple, sober 
beauty, and though his scoring is inclined 
to thickness, he often attains this. But, 
as might be expected, the symphony suf- 
‘fers on the one hand from lack of the 
color of the full orchestra, and on the 
other by lack of the tonal transparency 
of a good string quartet. 

There are a. number of good ideas in 
the work, ideas which are most likely to 
@ome when the composer stumbles upon 
them in the course of his journey—“‘find- 
ings,’’ as the French put it—but the sym- 
phony is too long and monotonous in its 
character. Halm may well be praised for 
the continence of his harmonic style in 
these days of ear-splitting dissonance, 
and this was not a little, for the drab 
music served admirably to set off the 
flaming masterpiece of Strauss. 


A Magnificent Picture 


“Don Quixote” has, been given once 
before in this city. It is perhaps the 
least popular and well-known of the 
great symphonic poems. It is also, per~- 
haps, the most remarkable and individual 
of them all—a quintessence of the Strauss 
that has ‘sprawled all over the musical 
horizon for the time being. The per- 
formance yesterday afternoon had much 
to.do with the exceptional appreciation 
‘and enthusiasm of the audience. In 1904 
Mr. Gericke gave a most musicianly, and 


nig accustomed skill and taste, modestly 
declined to come forward at the end. 
He preferred to sit back and applaud 
his fellow-soloist. This is the first time 
‘in six years that “Don Quixote” has 
“been heard here, so to many it is like 
a new work. 


in many respects a highly poetical read- 
ing of the monumental work. But we be- 
lieve that Mr. Fiedler made the music 
heard more nearly as it passed from the 
‘composer’s brain. It was notable, too, 
that in contradistinction to too many re- 
cent concerts, the performance was re- 
markable for its clarity, its balance and 
its suggestion; its avoidance of the ultra- 
realism which has been read into this 
music. The bleating of the sheep, for 
instance, was by no means as prominent 
as on the former occasion—it was merely 
a small detail, one of many, in a magni- 
ficent picture. 

And how differently we looked at things 
yesterday, after an interval of only Six 
years! We even wasted breat& then 
over the poor wind machine. The varia- 
tion in which that instrument is employed 
—the flight through the air-—is one of the 
most superb flights of phantasy in one 
of the most vivid and imaginative com 
positions in existence. Then recall *%:-* 
variation wherein the Don oratey upot 
chivalry, and the crazy rapture intro- 
duced by the harp. The opening pages, 
it has been well said, are absolutely ul 
canny in their psychology—the knight 
going mad.- There is another page—where 
Don Quixote in a passage of sweeping 
glory, silences his commonplace squire’s 
objections to chivalry. This is so truly 
noble, so ardent in the cause of all that 
is most high, that it may well bring 
tears to the eyes of those who cherish 
the truth. The final passages are not 
less uplifting. They could come from 
only one man who created the apotheosis 
in “Tod und Verklarung.”’ 

This performance was one of the great- 
est that Mr. Fiedler has given in this 
city. Mr. Warnke gave an exceedingly 
eloquent interpretation of the very .dif- 
ficult ’cello part, and one would 50 far 
to find the equal of Mr. Ferir, the violist. 
But why was not the name of the 
tenor tuba, also, preserved to fame? 


and simple composition, OOnt ant ae in 
a striking manner with_the das ing 
realism of Strauss. Mendelssohn's | 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music 
completes one of the most interesting | 
programs of the year. 

N final 


ext week, at the concert, | 


The novelty of the program is August Beethoven's first and ninth symphonies) 


‘Holm’s symphony for string orchestra, 
erformed this week for the first 
n- America. It made yesterday a pleas- 
ing, if not profound, impression. It 


touches now and then; in all, 


is Hissem de 
melodious and. dignified, with religious ret Keyes, 
a sweet den, tenor; Frederick Weld, bass. 


will be performed. The orchestra. will | 


time have the assistance of the Cecelia So- 


ciety and of the following soloists: Mrs. | 
Moss, soprano; Mrs. Marga- 


| 
| 
contralto; Berrick von Nor-| 


| development. 


' who eare for 


| without sensational tone-color are hard to 
| find in the 20th century. If not very thril- 
| ling, the Symphony was at least good, com- 
| prehensible music, which is unfortunately 


fs WHOLLY ORCHESTRAL |; 
| Ai. 
FIRST HEARING OF 


HALM’S SYMPHONY 


UAL 23 ‘to 


Strauss’ ‘‘Don Quixote’’ and Selec- 
‘*The 
Night’s Dream.’’ 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
Symphony in D minor, 


tions From Midsummer 


August Halm. 
string orchestra. 
Strauss. ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ 
Mendelssohn. Selections from 
night’s Dream,’’ 


for 


‘‘Midsummer- 


An entirely orchestral programme, and @ . 
| very good one. 


August Halm was a new~ 
comer and his work received its first per- 
formance in America. on this occasion. The 
work is short, which is in itself a great 
merit. Halm, in spite of being ignored by 
the musical biographical dictionaries, is of 
some importance in Austria and Germany. 


This symphony is of only three move- 
ments, 


the best, for it is good, 
music, which possesses clear and attrac- 
tive themes sanely 
veloped. The chief theme is original and 
its figures are striking and well suited to 
The figures of it are much 
used throughout the movement. The sub- 
ordinate subject has a quaint interrupting 
figure that makes it impressive. The whole 
movement is as orthodox as a Presbyterian 
hymn. 

The Andante is less striking and seems 
conventional and unimpressive. The finale 
is a fugue with a strong subject. Mr. Halm 
does not allow the working-out to run 
away with him, but here also is brief and 
to the point, but we fear that audiences 
these contrapuntal finales 


becoming rare just at present, when people 
prefer to be mystified and only applaud 


_Wwhat they cannot understand. The contra- 


basses deserve a word 
| of especial prat 
for their work in the fugue. , rae 


Strauss’s “Don Quixote” 

s’s variations are 
interesting and wonderfully colored music 
pet in the introduction of a “wind-ma- 
chine” does the composer betray his love 


for the unusual which has led him so far 


afield in his later works. ‘‘Variations’’ may 


We like the first movement much | 
straightforward | 


expressed and de- | 


ways, but its shape kept intact, but ev 
bs tpg » | B0t;*. ey 
eethoven began to pull the house | i 
and build over with the same materi 
calling the result—‘‘Variations.” = 


to be embroidered in various 
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Last week we had some variations which : 


represented a rather startling room-ful of 


Sir Edward Elgar’s friends. Huber gave a” 
; er gave . 
Boecklin picture-gallery of ed-calles Vasil 


tions. 
better, in his serving up Don Quix 
ote an 
Sancho Panza in variation-sauce. ; 
an odd thought to use the melancholy and 
brooding viola to picture Sancho Panza. 
One would have imagined that a contra- 


But Strauss is bigger, bolder and 


It was 


bass would have given the burly esquire. 


better, but the dialogues between the 
violoncello (Don Quixote) and the viola 
(Sancho) are very striking. We can at. 
once compliment the two soloists. Mr. 
Warnke is an artist who would make his 


mark anywhere, even in this city where 
‘we have had some of the greatest violon- | 


cellists of the world. He gave dignity and 
expression to the character of the fantas- 
tic Don, while Mr, Ferir was not less suc- 


eessful with the viola responses, 


Mr. Fiedler gave the work as good a 
eading as any that we have yet had in 
oston, in spite of the fact that Strauss 
himself has led it. Technically Mr, Ger- 
icke’s reading was a very great one, but 


here we had superadded the element of 


humor, Not that Strauss wishes humor 
entirely; he deals sympathetically with the 
figure of the old knight, and there are 
touches that show that the composer has 
a very keen intelligence as regards some 
of the subtlest points. He catches the 
meaning of Cervantes even in the subtlest 
points, and translates it into fitting 
music. | 

Note, for example, the contrapuntal dis- 
tortion of the chief theme, showing Don 
Quixote’s false reasoning even when start- 
ing with a correct premise, Observe the 
theme returning ‘to a normal shape and, to 
logical sequence as sanity returns to the 
poor knight. One could mention many 
points that show that Strauss has read 
his Cervantes with intelligence and sym- 
pathy. 

But one may disagree with many points 
of ugliness and of extreme complexity in. 
the composition. After all, Music was in- 
tended to give pleasure rather than prob- | 
lems. The introduction of Strauss’ wind: | 
machine, or Berlioz’s platoon of musketry, | 
or Paderewski’s ‘“‘tonitruone’’ into music 
we regard as mistaken attempts at realism, 
The wind-machine sounds like @ demented > 
piccolo. The duet of bassoons was ex-— 
quisitely played. But the dialogues of 
violoncello and viola were memorable, The 
violoncello is made as prominent in th 
work as the viola in Berlioz’s “Child¢ 
Harold”; its obbligato Is practically a goloe 
Mr. Warnke certainly deserved the enthu-_ 
sgiasm with which he was greeted at the 
end of the work. Mr. Ferir joined in this” 
triumph. So, of coure, did Mr. Fiedler, and, 
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‘enthusiasm ‘was quite unus 


day rehearsals. often are, 


TIGHT BINDING 


dnally thes 


nusua r a cold 
, such as the Fri- 


storage, hats on, matine 


’ 


The second crop of Mendelssohn's ‘'Mid- 
summer night’s Dream’’ music, is not as 
great as the first, As a youth he wrote the 
overture, which is a work of Genius, As 
a man (at the command of the King of 
Prussia) he wrote the other pieces, which 
are the work of a skilful musician who 
is thoroughly used to orchestral routine. 

The overture towered over the other 
three selections, and is probably the best 
humorous overture in existence. The danc- 
ing fairies (violins), the braying Bottom |, 
(bassoon) the awkward actors of ‘‘Pyra-. 
mus and Thisbe,”’ were finely drawn in the 
performance. We always regret that one 
cannot have an ophicleide, as Mendelssohn 
wrote it, for the snoring of Bottom among 
the fairies; the bass tuba is but a poor 
substitute for the raucous tone of the ob- 
solete instrument, The theme of the fair- 
ies (first theme) was taken a little too soft- 
ly and too rapidly, but this was a fault 
that ‘leaned to Virtue’s side.’’ 

The. Scherzo is the best of the aftermath 
in this Shakespearian field. Mendelssohn 
was the best Scherzo composer of them all. 
Beethoven was often grotesque, Schumann, 
too earnest, in his Scherzos, but Men- 
delssohn caught the perfect humor and 
playfulness that fits to this movement. It 
was splendidly read and played and awak- 
ened much enthusiasm, aS much even as 
the weightier “Don Quixote’’ had done. The 
Nocturne gave a good opportunity to the 
horn to display its capabilities. The tempo 
was a trifle quick for this movement, 
which is the most conventional of the set. 

The Wedding March has led about as 
many into battle as the Marseillaise itself. 
Its blare of trumpets and glitter of fes- 
tivity are too well known to require much 
mention, but the contrasts of its two trios 
and the showiness of its Coda were finely 

prought out and led the concert to a tri- 
umphant cloge. Again the speed was rather 
hurried, as if the conductor said to the en- 
| tering party—as other conductors often do 
/ —'‘Step lively, please!”’ 


i RT 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND 
ITS PITCH. 


DNA ; — itary, 22: falo 
A Novel Suggestion About the. Resonance 


and Brilliance of Its Tone—Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaines in a Song Recital—The Memories 
and the Confessions of Walter Dam- 
rosch—Josef Hoffmann’s Return to Bos- 
ton—Strauss and His Own Music—Other 
Notes of the Day 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra will not | 
have played more than twa bars of a com- | 


» 2 an q aii 


an wnusual’ tone quality, one of particul: 
prilliance and resonance, This cannot be 


y “ 


accounted for on the general ground of the 
supremacy of the Boston orchestra, the 
length of time the men have played 1to- 
gether, the quality of discipline in the past, 
the quality of the instruments and the like. 
The quality of precision, which makes itself 
felt only through the progress of the pertorm- 
ance of a work, would not.account for the 


‘sensation produced by the first few tones 


given by the Boston orchestra at a concert. 
It is possible that the average of the quality 
of the instruments themselves may be 
Slightly higher than in New York, at least 
in the case of stringed instruments, which, 
in the long process of special selection and 
concentration may have been brought, as a 
collection, to an exceptionally high point. 


But it is not to be supposed that Boston | 


is in possession of a higher quality in the 
average of wind instruments than is New 
York, 

Now it appears that the pitch of the Bos: 
ton orchestra is higher than that cf any 
other orchestra in America by an interval 
approximating a quarter tone. This would 
readily account for a difference jn the 
whole orchestral tone that would be in- 
stantly noticeable. While the difference in 
pitch might not be so greatly felt in the 
case of a single stringed instrument, when 
_ this difference is multiplied some thirty to 
‘fifty times, and when to the tonal gain 1s 
‘added the increased tonal intensity of a 
similar number of wind instruments, the 
difference must be such as would “eadily 
account for the remarkable phenomenon of 
brilliance and sonority noticed in the Bos: 
ton orchestra. If this circumstance ac- 
counts in large measure, 45 it wourd seer 
to, for the tonal advantage of the Bosto.i 
orchestra, why should New Yorkers be 


denied a similar advantage in the tone of | 


their own orchestras? {Musical America. 


‘Inanug, Hear the Other Side (j, 2), 

For amusement and also for instructi@n - 
as to a certain sort of mind—here follows. 
spelling and-all, a letter that purports 1 
have been written last Saturday, night, 1 
mediately after the Symphony Concert 4 
which Strauss’s “Don Quixote” was played. 
If it was so written, the post office wé 
very tardy with the letter, since it was I% 
delivered until Tuesday morning. rhe 
screed vuns: ‘I have heard tonignt pon 
Quixote by Strauss. The Boston Symphony 
played it. I am home safe again and hav‘ 


just waked my three poys—2—5—8 years ol! 
—have given them a glass of jam near Dy 


the piano and have set them all three 0 
the ‘piano bench to play to their hearts 
content-- They: have always been forbiddel 
to play the plano as their fingers mis! 
soil the keys—and they made discords, put 
now all three are pounding away i” dil 
ferent keys the loud pedal is strappcd down 
to the floor and we are all as happy as (a 
be. God bless Strauss for this happy home 


position before one recognizes that here is | 
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“They shall play all night I hope to be 


nearer normal by morning. Of all che ac; 
cursed sounds I ever heard this Don Quix- 


ote was the worst the description says it 
was. intended for a joke—possibly for 
Strauss ‘‘A lamb’s ba-a-a is scratcned into 
space by tortured players and instruments 
luater every instrument rattles as if every 
joint were loose (I have notified the black- 
smith near by that I think many of the in- 


' struments needed tightening up and he goes 


to see the players tomorrow—he_ should 
have a busy week—possibly longer) Then 
the wind blew and beautifully too, as I 
have heard it many times across the hill- 
top—the one sane part of the whole per- 
formance 

‘The audience as usual willing to be led 
seemed rapped up thru the perforinance— 
I saw only one honest man there, he sat on 
the aisle inveigled there by his wife who 
wore a dog collar—when the convulsio. 
was worst he laughed. | 

“The audience were. delighted and ap. 
plauded loudly at the end—the sound of the 
applause was pleasant to the ear and ai! 
joined happily in it. A Music LOVER 


THE CONCERTS OF SATURDAY AND 
SUNDAY |. 


Mendelssohn and His Wind Choir—Sim- 
plicity and Dulness—The Spring Concert 
of the People’s Choral Union—Mr. Foote’s 
Reflections—Strauss and Mahler at the 
Symphony Concerts—Operatic News— 
The Novel Pieces and the Revivals for 
Next Season at the Metropolitan 


Depreciate Mendelssohn as WS may—and 
in the reaction of our generation from the 
over-praise of our fathers we probably 
underestimate ‘mim—tne best and tne most 
characteristic of his music still brings its 
pleasure to the particular and the general 
ear. Average hearers, as they did at the 
Symphony Concerts of Friday and Satur- 
jay when Mr. Fiedler revived tne Overture, 
the Scherzo, the Night- Piece, and the Wed- 
ding March from the music to “A Mid- 
summer Nigat’s Dream,” find easy and 
plentiful pleasure in its suave melody, its 
clear rhythms, its fluency and transpar- 
ency, its air of elegant fancy and assured 
grace. They and the connoisseurs may 
take equal delight in its aptness to the 
play it would illustrate, diversify and 
clothe; in its suggestion alike of Snak- 
speare’s fairy, romantic and ‘rude me- 
chanical” folk; in its glamor of gossamer 
fancy, of romping humor, or of young po- 
etic mood. “Incidental music” that sd 
completely gains its end and yet has such 
rigat to be for its own lovely sake, is as 
rare now as it was in the forties wnaen 


ing in this music 


“modern feeling’’ for the w ann v6. 
like to fancy the possibilities of the wind 


instruments as rather a discovery of our 
own time; and for them our particular 


generation of composers seems often a 
little to neglect the strings. From. Branms. 
with his “dusky” horns through Strauss 
and d@’Indy with their endless exactions of 


song, of background and of color from 
flutes and oboes, horns and bassoons and 
all the rest, our composers have developed 


the expressive range of the. wind choir, 
But as Beethoven before them knew tae; 
voice of his bassoons, for example, so Men- . 
delssohn in much of this music to “A Mid-. 


summer Night’s Dream,” knows, feels and 
utilizes the loveliness of tone that dwells 
intrinsically in flute and clarinet and oboe 


and faorn. All of them from the overture © 


down to the smallest fragment of “inci- | 
dental music” are the revealing voices of | 
his fairies and their moonlit woodlands and | 
of tne romance and tne fantasy of the 
play. The Nocturne, especially with such 
a first horn as Mr. Wendler, becomes al- 
most a piece for the wind choir; while the” 


Senerzo, with similar reliance upon the 
flutes, is like to it. And this feeling, as 
we say nowadays for the wind instruments, 
is only a part of Mendelssohn's felicity 
tarougnout this music, in the use of his 
chosen orchestra. At every turn imagina- 
tion and precision are at one, while  ele- 
gwance never stifles fancy. The very natr- 
rowness of his resources, 4s orchestral re- 
sources now are, only makes his supple- 
ness and variety within tnem the clearer, 
‘If his colors are relatively few; the blend- 
lings and the shadings are exquisite. 
“Sancta simplicitas’’ sang the recluse. 
“Silly simplicity”’ retorted the worldling, 
and it is easy to believe that the worldling 
would have the better of it with August 
Halm’s symphony for string orchestra that 
Mr. Fiedler projected out of nowhere upon 
the audiences of Friday and Saturday. 
Halm is rather a recluse, affirmed the pro- 
gramme book, for once groping; he lives 
and teaches in self-imposed isolation in a 


German school; his music seldom gains per- » 


formance or publication; he courts a re- 
turn to simplicity in life, in the arts, in all 


things. So far as the little symphony goes, 


he is prone, like most apostles of his creed, to - 
mistake himself and his quest—to be merely . 
tepid, naive, a little dull, @ little silly, where 
he intended only .to be persuasively simple. 


It is a very little symphony, barely twenty 
or twenty-five minutes long, written for 


strings only and running in three move- 
ments—a beginning, a slow intervening song 
and a fugued finale. The melodic ideas are. 
indeed simple to tameness; while the devel-. 
opment and the manipulation of them, in 
spite of occasional touches of fancy and in- 
genuity, run much too often to innocent in- 
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giptaity, “-It is ‘good tosN@MEMa composer — 
‘relying once more upon the manifold voices 
that the string choir can’ yield; but Halm 


is very far from Bach in the fertility with 
whieh he contrasts or blends their tones or 
brightens or shadows their endless tints. 
‘Oftenest his instrumental coloring is pallid 


‘prettiness. His is ‘sweet music,’’ and it is a 


pity that the little company of women in 
lavender mitts that once tried to give con- 
certs. of such music in London did not 
know Halm. No doubt our generation 1s 
overmuch wedded to the acrid, the bitter, 
the. puissant and the sophisticated in 
music; but we still have ears that are 
thrilled by the noble simplicities of Gluck 
and fascinated by thé beautiful simplicities 
of Mozart. Rightly, in life and the arts, 
we refuse to be beguiled by the marshmal- 
low, because therein lie only prettiness and 
sweetness. Simplicity may be honest and 
may be affectation, but it must not be silly 
and it must not be dull. Even Matthew 
Arnold recoiled at some of Wordsworth’s 
-“simplicity,” with an ‘‘unutterable sense of 
lamentation and mourning and woe.’ The 
‘gudiences of Friday and Saturday politely 
endured Mr. Halm's. Bit. iP. 
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FRANCK, SYMPHONY tu D minor 


SIBELIUS, SYMPHONIC POEM,. 'Night-Ride and Sunrise,’’ 


Op. 55 
(First time. ) 


WAGNER, PRELUDE and “LOVE DEATH” from ‘“‘Tristan 


and Isolde’’ 
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SEASON 1907-08 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Xx. \CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DEC MBER 20, AT OF. me. 


J. S. BACH, 


HANDEL, 


RHEINBERGER, CONCERTO in F major, for ORGAN, THREE HORNS 
and STRING ORCHESTRA. 
(First time.) 


CBESAR FRA CK, SYMPHONIC POEM from “The Redemption.” 
(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. WALLACE GOODRICH. 
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XXIV. GONCERY. 


( Last of the Season ) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C major, No. I, op. 21 


. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio. 

. Andante cantabile con moto. 

’ Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace; Trio. 
. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 9, with Final Chorus 

on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, op. 125 

. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 

. Molto vivace: Presto. 
Adagio molto e cantabile. 

. Presto. Allegroassai. Presto. 
Baritone Recitative. 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. 
enor solo and chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia 


Chorus: Allegro assai. 

Chorus: Andante maestoso. Adagio, ma non troppo, ma 
divoto. Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. 

Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto: Prestissimo. 


scence LLL LL LLL LLL 


EAE. MEO Ie Rote 
Soloists: 
Mrs. MARY HISSEM DE MORSE, Soprano 
Miss MARGARET KEYES, Contralto 


Mr. BERRICK VON NORDEN, Tenor 
Mr. FREDERICK WELD, Bass 


The CHORUS of the CECILIA SOCIETY 
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The Ninth Symphony brought out a good 
chorus, which was furnished by the Cecil ia 
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Society and a fine quartette of soloists, 
SYMPHONIES PRESENTED consisting of Mre. Hissem de Moss, 


soprano; Miss Margaret Keyes, contralto; 


Warm Appreciation of Mr. Fiedler 
Shown by the Audience All the 
Afternoon. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven. First Symphony, 
Beethoven. Ninth Symphony. 


These constitute, as Mrs. Malaprop would 
Say, the Albany and the Omaha of sym- 
phonic composition. It does not matter if 
Elgar, Paderewski and others have made 
Symphonies that last as long as Beet- 
hoven’s ninth, they may equal it in length 
but never in breadth. It was a good idea 
to put Beethoven's first in juxta-position 
with his last, showing the growth of sym- 
phonic form in a nutshell. The first shows 
a giant in embryo, while the ninth reveals 
him in all his strength. 

It is interesting, in the first symphony, 
to note how coming events threw their 


| 


‘\ slightly slower pace would not have harmed 
| this movement. xy 


Mr, Berrick von Norden, tenor. and i 
Frederick Weld, bass. The impression of 
the unsingability of the final movement re- 
mained, in spite of the excellence of the 
vocal forces. Beethoven treated his voices. 
as if they had been oboes, flutes or clari- 


nettes, forgetting that a human voice does, 


not, like an instrument, remain the same, 
after the strain of a high passage, or a 
set of difficult phrases. ; 

Mr. Fiedler loves his Beethoven and there 


was evidence of this in the care with which. 


ihe details of the work were given, The 
Coda of the opening Allegro, with ite great 
wave of tone, crescendo and diminuendo, 
was grandly caught up, the deep strings 
be’ng especially majestic. 


The Scherzo with its ever present Dacty]l 
in development was given with hearty 
power. It is rather grotesque than play- 
ful. The kettle-drum here gave its unws-| 
ual octave figure with appropriate vigor. _ 


The beautiful slow movement, with its. 
two themes in contrasted variation, is to. 
us the most poetic movement, and when 


‘one thinks of this tender composition as 


shadows before. The very first notes are , 


like a gauntlet thrown down to the critics. 
A symphony in =-C that begins with a 
cadence in the key of F! That was a hard 
nut to crack in the first yvear of the nine- 
teenth century, when the new symphonic 
dispensation began. 


Then the Minuet has a freedom that 
Haydn never dreamed of when he ad- 
mitted this elegant dance as a regular 
symphonic movement. It was not until 
two years later, in the second symphony, 
that Beethoven threw the Minuet out of 
the symphonic ark and replaced it with 
the Scherzo, but this Minuet of the first 
symphony is a Minuet only in name; it is 
more of a Scherzo than the Scherzo of the 
second symphony. 


Only in the genial but conventional 
Finale is the spirit of the old symphony 


' carried out. The Finale, although a sonata- 
_allegro in shape, is a Rondo in spirit, and 


even leans to that form by the final reap- 
pearance of the chief theme in the Coda. 
The tentative scales with which it begins 
are also very different from the Beethoven 
of later times and were actually cut out by 
s’ome of the early conductors as being too 
trivial. But it is only in the finale that 
Beethoven becomes a copy of his teacher— 


Haydn. 


nically for our orchestra, and was played 
with a straightforward style that had its 
especial attraction and charm. OMY we 


the work of a man totally deaf one is lost 
in wonder. The horn had some moments 
of difficulty in this, but Beethoven was: 
frequently merciless to this instrument.. 
The finale opens with the greatest dia- 


‘logue that ever was given in Music, The 


puny dialogues of the ‘“*W illiam Tell’’ over- 
ture, or the “Symphonie Fantastique,” 
shrivel up before this dialogue of the suf- 
fering world with its Redeemer, And what 
a bridge to the voices is made by the won- 
derful phrases of the contrabasses! These 
heavy instruments were played with a deli- 
cacy that deserves cordial recognition. 

It may be borne in mind also that the 
transference of figures from _ preceding 
movements into the Finale, which is a fre-. 
quent device nowadays, was first intro-; 


duced in this symphony. But the theme | 
- itself, which"Beethoven chose for his va- 
riations here, is after all but a street-song — 


—a ‘‘Gassenhauer’’—and bears a close reé=’ 
lationship to ‘‘Yankee Doodle.” It I 
scarcely the melody one would have choRey: 
to celebrate the millennium with, 

But the frantic joy which permeates it 
at the last is your true Beethoven. He was. 
singing of the era of universal brothere” 
hood, and nothing in the world moved him 
more than such a topic. 

To work up this climax as Beethoven. 


“thought it is wellnigh impossible, yet, om 


The symphony is an easy affair tech- ‘ this occasion the impossible was accom- 


plished. The very trying skips were ace 
complished without apparent effort, and. 
even the high phrases of the so 


oe bees 
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The quartette was in the main 


‘palanced. The cadenza work ‘was taken 
: heard it, but). 


‘rather slower than we have 
this at least made it the more clear and 
free from blur, But it is an ungrateful 
work for all the vocalists concerned, We 
‘may remember that it is now sung about 
a soemi-tone above the pitch in which 
Beethoven wrote it, but even if it were 
lowered a semitone we would still think 
Beethoven a vocal barbarian. 

His idea of Joy is always @ combination 
‘of Frenzy and Fourth of July, as witness 
the delirious end of “midelio,” and of the 
“Bemont’’ overture, and of this symphony. 
His musical happiness was generally at 
the highest pressure. But to find these 
technical flaws is not to condemn the work. 
It is, was, and will ever remain the grand- 
‘est of symphonies, and this performance 
of it may rank with the greatest. Mr. 
Fiedler was cordially greeted at the begin- 
ning of the concert, but yet more SO after 
he had completed his herculean task. 

» MUSIC NOTE. 

|: Alwyn Schroeder, the eminent violon- 
| eellist, has rejoined the Boston symphony 
| orchestra as first ‘cellist beginning with 
the next season. 
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_. PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Fiedler, ‘the Symphony Orchestra, the 
Cecilia and‘the Quartet ‘Carry the Sym-. 
phony to Thrilling Eloquence—The ‘Just- 
“ness of an Ultra-Modern Treatment of It 
—The Notable: ‘Qualities vand:: Achieve- 
ments. of “All Concerned—The Record of 
the Final Concert of Friday. Afternoons 


‘The quality of; the performancés of Beet- 
‘hoven’s Choral . Symphony, ‘at the final 
‘Symphony Concert, of the afternoon series, 
‘yesterday, measurably dispelled thé lurking 
doubts of. the wisdom*of the repetition of 
‘puch a piece withinya year. -Until’ Mr. 
Fiedler revived it-last spring, it hadgnot 
been performed ‘ini Boston: for five years, 
0 + Symphony, Concerts for nine. 

‘ears of;the orchestra; In 
: and Mr. Géricke’s: eighties, 
A relatively frequent; 
ame an 
; and, the 
y orche 
uyed (apart, f 


less we have added private’ study 


‘pels such’ intimacy. 


BEETHOVEN IN A REMARKABLE 


spring. ‘Then, 
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faitroutine.” iit has ® re- 


mained, as; It exalt 
On the other hand, if the. Ninth. Sym- 
phony has’ never becotne ;conventionalized, 


no more has, it beeéme as” familiar “as it | 


should he. — r numer the: r 
tions of the third, the fifth-er: the seventh 


symphonies, there are-still new details in 
them for each of us. eagerly to ‘discover, 


side by side!) with thé ‘old and ‘the antici-, 


! 


‘pated of familiar. thrill. “Most of. us,. un- 


D 


to. the 
hearing 0O public performances of . the 
Choral Symphony, have never become thus 
intimate withiit. > Perhaps, indeed, its very 
magnitude of; conception and execution re- 
To-a.few details in the 
larger sense every: audience stirs—to' the 
puissant drumbeats of the first movement; 
to the rhythmical changes of the scherzo; 


to the comings and goings of the’ “songs 
of the slow movement; to the passionate | 


and almost scornful recapitulations of the 
beginning’ of the finale; to a transition here, 
to a group of instrumental voices there. Of- 


tenest, however, the whole impression ;re- | 


mains general and a little confused, as of 
superhuman. power of imagination and cre- 
ation in endléss variation. Only 
ever become used to the Choral Symphony. 

Perhaps; then, Mr. Fiedler » was wise in 
the venturing of another repetition so soon, 
and perhaps, ‘and reasonably, he may have 
wished to bring to. fulfilment the remarka- 
ble promise of the performance 0 
the ending’ of the concerts 


for the year 


There was little time to choose an efficient 
quartet, and none too much for the re- 


hearsal of the chorus of the Cecilia. Yet | 
when the days of actual performance came, j 


it disclosed. the power, the sweep, the 
might and the magnitude of the music, as 


Boston within recollection had not.heard 


it. The qualities that distinguish Mr. Fied- 
ler in puissant and passionate ‘music of our 
own time, he could- bring. with like ample 
and kindling. result to, the Choral. Sym- 
phony, since it is more truly modern music 


in the characteristic sense’6f theword than. 


‘all that Brahms, for example, wrote in an 
intervening half century. 
outstripped the musical understanding, ;:ap- 
preciations, @émotions and criteria of his 
time with ‘this Ninth Symplony. The. au- 
diences of the twenties, the thirties, and 
for a full. half century beyond, indeed 
heard it with ‘an overwhelming sense of its 
power ard. passion and majesty. Yet they 


had naught with/which to compare and. to" 


assimilate it except the great mass and 
fhe ‘finat ‘quartets. of Beethoven “himself. 
It is our high fortune to live musically in 
a:time- when the whole:.race, almost, ' of 


@ thing apart and exalted. 


However numerous. the, repeti-- 


musical | 
Titans—or very voracious Germans—could | 


f last 


with the Choral: Symphony © 
was a belated.and rather hasty decision. 


> Reethoven far 
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Symphony, and, more than most of them 


gained. Not for nothing; when our audi-— 


ences: now ».hear the Choral .Symphony, 
have they sat for recent years under @’Indy 
and ‘Strauss and: their following. Not for 


See) ey 
ends that; Beethoven squght.in the Choral Thus, the p . 

- that is the first: movement; ‘unrolled: its se-. 
quence in thrillingly. eloquent and varied. 


progress; the scherzo ran to rhythms » 


were as the sound of the many feet ; - 


nothing: have .conductors’ like Mr.. Fiedler” 


“*totled terribly’’: with »such music. Both 
have learned that the Ninth = Symphony, 
though it: was written in the distant twen- 
ties, is akin to it;:that it asks a like mood 
‘In the bearer’and that by: like means: and 


Tethods; conductor and band may summon 


its.,eloquence..:'. » 
» This year, the performance of the Choral 


Beethoven's visions; while the t for 
grt wo 

of the slow movement were surcharg 
with a diverse but equally deep and lur 


nous beauty. The transition into the finale — 
had almost apocalyptic ‘voice: the finale it. ; 
self brought’ the emotions’ and’ the *excite-_ 


‘Symphony was predestined from the begin- 


‘hand’ the, freer and the firmer. 


ning of the season. ‘The solo quartet— 
Mmes. de Moss and Keyes and Messrs. va's 
Norden and Weld—was picked early and 
careful; there’ was ample'time to rehearse 
the Cecilia in‘ music from which: the first 
impression of appalling and implacable diffi- 
culty had a little waned; the orchestra knew 
better: Mr. -Fiedler’s desires and ways with 
the symphony; and he himself,. encouraged 
by thecppreciation of last year felt his 
nan¢ Moreover, 
though: no man could foresee, as mood and 
circumstance willed yesterday afternoon, 
conductor and chorus, orchestra and solo 
singers ‘were all on edge. The result’ was 
the most elcquent and sustained, tie most 
understanding and puissant, the most ab- 
sorbing. and thrilling performance of the 
Ninth’ Symphony ‘that Boston,” or’ indeed 
any other American city—not to forget Mr. 
Mahler’s- and Mr. Weingartner’s with the 
New York Philharmonic—has heard in 
years. Mr. Fiedler held the symphony to 
a sustained power that matched ihe un- 
flagging force of his ‘““Heldenleben’”’ or his 
‘“Zarathustra.’’ He conceived it as a whole 


with the same largeness and magnificence 


of proportion and cumulative design with 
which, a fortnight ago, he imagined Liszt’s 
“Waust’? symphony. He filled it with a like 
exaltation of voice and spirit to that which 


the poured into d’Indy’s symphony iast au- 


tumn.. The magnitude of his eloquence 


never coarsened the music; the passionate 


utterance that he would gain never became 


shrill. .Clarity and intensity, melodic line | 


and. incisive accent went in hand. 
In the heat of the moment, 


phony. and the performance seemed to burn 


-pway. the shortcomings that oftenest be- 


‘set Mr. Fiedler, If his pace in the two 


impassioned orchestral songs of the a- 
dagio. were slower that that which some 


eonductors elect, it did not drag or cloud. 
‘Fle- carried the choral finale to its heights 
but. he_.remembered | 


of frenetic. ecstacy; 
that.it is:a noble as well as a frenetic song; 


and undue speed did not turn its exalta- 


tion. into. turmoil.or lay upon singers and or- 


chestra tasks beyond efficient human power. 


His and. Beethoven's delirium so to ‘say, 
‘was puissanteven in its wiidest vocal furtes. 
Nowhere, 


ep, unless it be in. the drumbeats 
of the first.movement, did Mr. Fiedler over- 


emphasize details, and it is the fashion. of 


the sym- 


i 
‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


elated nobility. 


} 
- 


) 


| 
| 


| 


and. especially of the wind choir, in? 'the: 


slow movement, was of entrancing b dy 
FHT Ye Ayah eabid 5 eek. OL | g beauty; 
theétythmic elasticity of the achergoutintchad: 


it eloguence’ of tone made passion:eloquent | 
in the first; and in the finale the orchestra 
vies 


. 
wy 


enhanced everyone of Mr. Fiedler’s.. gr 


tions and progressions toward the cumula-’ 
tive puissance of the climax. The choir . 
of the Cecilia, secure now in, the. music (or 
as. secure aS mortals may be) and ‘stirring, 
perhaps.to the new animation’ of prospec-:. 
tive fortunes, caught and heated in their} 
turn, the fire of the performance.. They 
sang their music as though its intervals 
range unspar- 
side with en-" 
ergy. The volume of their tone has never | 


were not relentless,; and its 
| ing. Precision’ went side by 


| seemed more resonant or the texture of it. 
‘The women’s voices attained» the, 


finer, 


., 


transparent. richness,’ the soaring passion” 
5 of Beethoven's music; 


the men’s gave it 
body and opulence, and a kind of stern, if 


time to impart its passion; could 


shadings of emotion and imagination as well 


as intricacies: of interval. and tessitura. It 
was a.new, a. prophetic -Cecilia..+ The solo. 
singers, fired, too, ‘by the pervading mood, 
were sufficient to their unsparing’ ‘tasks. 
Mme. de Moss’s tones. have the soaring 
transparency, the clear carrying quality 
that is essential to the soprano’s, music; 


against the choral and the orchestral mass; 


} 
i 


| 


Mr. Weld; the bass, had eloquent bread h 
of style and clarity, of musical speech; Mry 
van Norden and*Miss Keyes filled their 
parts. But throughout the finale came little 
thought; of individual elements in the per- 
formance. of: it. Mr. Fiedler had wrought: 
them all, wrought himself, wrought, the 
‘audience into the sublime frenzy of Be : y= 


i}ven exulting for a world, almost for a uni-. 
iverse, | Bare ti 


The rest is record. After, such” Pe 
formance of the Choral Symphony, the; fir it 
symphony of Beethoven, with which :'the, 
‘concert began,» seemed but dimly remem-~ 
bered prettiness. | And with the emotior . 
of that performance still stirring he’ wot ld 
be. prig and pedant indeed. who contrasté 
to ‘his owh* glory of scholarship—and stupl 
ity—the pleasantly youthful and ‘the. epleal- 


7 For once’ a chorus had’ 
conquered the difficulties. of the music, in” 


? 
| 


| 
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"SYNHONS LAS 
PUBLIC REHEARSAL 


. the justly admired con- 
.for the last 
on y Ay ay f "a ~ \ %, H. Tt. “Pp. 
oat: A a i Ves “hig F 


. <9 


Preparatory to Close of Season 


| 
| 
| 


Beethoven’s First and Ninth 
Symphonies Are Performed; 
Cecilia Society Chorus Assists 


NEW SOLOIST IS HEARD 


| 


Symphonies. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


| 


\finole that has been heard here for 


free Oe ananr amamemamas * 2 Uy. $0. Lg (0 
By PHILIP HALE. 

The 24th public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler conductor, took place yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. 


This was the last public rehearsal of 
the 29th season. The program con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s First and Ninth 
The orchestra was aS- 
sisted by the chorus of the Cecilia 
Society and these solo singers: Mrs. 
Hissem de Moss, Miss Margaret 
Keyes, Berrick von Norden and Fred- 
erick Weld. 

The Ninth Symphony is in itself 
enough for any concert, but it is the 
‘custom to preface the performance 
of it by some classic work. An over- 
ture by Beethoven is not out of place, 
and the addition of Mozart's exquisite 
quintet from ‘ Cosi fan Tuttle’ has 
been welcomed in past years. Mr. 
Fiedler no doubt thought it would be 
interesting to put Beethoven’s first 
symphony with its suggestions of 
Haydn in the first two movements, 
and its suggestion in the finale of 
the Mozart of the “Nozze di Figaro”’ 
4n juxtaposition. with the colossal 
Ninth. | 
The performance of the two sym- 


t was played with 

hout the desire t 

importance. Some time ago a sym- 
phony supposed to be of Beethoven's 
Bonn period was found and a per- 
formance of it in Germany persuaded 
many that the symphony really was 
composed by Beethoven. 

As is well. known, the performance 
of the Ninth presents peculiar diffi- 
culties. If only the first three move- 
ments are performed, there is a sense 
of incompleteness. The recklessness 
with which Beethoven wrote for the 
human voice makes an ideal perform- 
ance of the finale almost impossible. 
Some conductors have not hesitated 
to transpose the finale a whole tone 
lower. Theodore Thomas advocated 
this transposition. The effect, how- 
ever, is said to be far less brilllant 
and impressive. 

The Cecilia chorus sang yesterday 
with marked precision in attack, ac- 
curacy and purity of — intonation. 


Beene was no faltering in the sus- 


tained measures, which tax any cho- 


| rus, however carefully selected it may 


ibe, and the members of the Cecilia 
were able to sing these measures with 
varied expression at the command of 
the conductor. On the whole, it was 
the finest choral performance of this 


(many years. 

The solo singers have a thankless 
as well as a trying task. They ac- 
quitted themselves creditably. Mrs. 
Hissem De Moss was already known 
‘here as an accomplished soprano with 
la high, pure voice of most agreeable 
‘quality. Mr. Von Norden has sung 
here before. Miss Keves, a new- 
comer, has a rich voice of liberal 
‘compass, and although yesterday she 
had little opportunity to show. her 
l'art, she succeeded in awakening a de- 
| sire to hear her again. The same 
| may be said of Mr. Weld, who de- 


iclaimed the opening recitative with | 


| dignity. 


| The performance of the whole sym- 


phony was one of unusual merit. And 

|what a superhuman work this sym- 
phony is! It is too great for frequent 
hearing. It should be reserved for a 
ceremonial occasion. (How “The Mes- 
siah” has suffered from constant and 
indifferent repetitions!) 

The Ninth symphony is not for a 
stupendous orchestra with unaccus- 
tomed instruments and imitations of 
natural phenomena; it is a work 
abounding in stupendous ideas. There 
is the absence of personality; there is 
never a suspicion of mere cleverness, 
amazing ingenuity. It is not so much 


(is revealed, and there is the thought F o weet 
of the composer who, when dying,| ~ mi... 


ge. 


shook his clenched fist at the thunder 
‘storm that raged above him. 

A few words about the season may 
not be impertinent. Mr. Fiedler was 
as a rule fortunate in program-mak- 
ing. Only one new symphony was 
produced, the little one by Halm, and 
it was not worthy of a place on the 
program. Of the other pieces heard 
here for the first time, Sibelius’ 
“Sagea,’’ Rachmaninoff’s ‘Island of 
the Dead” and Strube’s “Comedy” 
overture made the most marked im- 
pression. . 

The Symphony audience became ac- 
quainted with the names of Bantock, 
Delius and Ducasse, and one of Rer- 
lioz’s earliest overtures, ‘‘Rob Roy,” 
was heard here for the first time. 

Miss Farrar and Miss Koenen sang 
for the first time at these concerts. 
The other soloists heard at these con- 
certs for the first time were Mr. 
Rachmaninoff, pianist, and Messrs. 


Noack and Longy of the orchestra. 


Mr. Rachmaninoff commanded re- 
spect and admiration as a conductor. 

The choice of compositions was Ca th- 
olic. Beethoven and Strauss were 
cach represented eight times. Wagner 
and Brahms followed each with seven 
works. Tschaikowsky came next with 
cjx. American composers were rep- 
resented by Chadwick, Converse, Loef- 


filer and Strube, for the latter two, 


eethoven the seer| ® 


d the first. The afternoon thus *be-' 
came an ‘exposition in the development 
symphony. i a a 


’ 


~The choral portions of the ninth were 
] Sung. yesterday by the Cecilia society. 

The quartet of solo singers was as fol- 

lows: Mrs, Mary Hissem de Moss s0- 

prano, Miss Margaret.Keves contralto, 
- Berrick von Norden tenor and. l’reder- 

ick Weld bass. | . 
| Beethoven wrote his first symphony 

when ' he ‘was 30 years. old. He 
| wrote the ninth 23 years later. In the 

first are evidences of originality and to 
|. a purpose. Beethoven communed more 
with nature and with his own spirit 
.than with men. His writing was largely 
autobiographical. 

Compare the introductions of the two 
works. In that of the first, he is at 
| once daring for his time. The symphony 
‘is in C (major). He begins with a 
dominant chord of the seventh in rE 
and immediately resolves it. He has a 
deceptive cadence in the second meas- 
ure and gsnother modulation in. the 
third. ‘nm 
Once over this short opening adagio 
—an observance of the old tradition 
which Haydn rarely broke—the allegro 
follows with its clearly defined, well 
contrasted themes, the first brisk, ner- 
‘yous. and impetuous, the second of 
graceful, plaintive character and appru- 
priately found in the woodwind, 

The three parts of the movement are 
now of the clearest possible structure. 
The terse, summarizing coda is pointed- 
ly reminiscent of the first theme. The 
Ip peort sarc is'a lucid example of sonata 

form... 

The first movement of the ninth ap- 
pears too charged with unrest, turbu- 
(lence and even rebellion to submit to 
‘the boundaries, relationship or laws of 
form. Phrases and figures follow with 
'a seemingly chaotic independence of 
| each other. Fhemes and melodic pas- 
'sages flow one into the other untram- 
meled by the demands. of a customary 


surely would not resent being called! form, but glowing with the vitalizing 


Americans. Four compositions by 
Sibelius, the Finn, were played. 


LL ALOE TTT 
—_—_—-- 


FINAL REHEARSAL, 


OU bh, , ty, (9/0 
Fiedler’s Men Bring Their 


Season to Close. 


First and Ninth Symphonies of 
~ Beethoven Are Played. 


G1 Batscs 


Under Mr Henschel’s regime it was 
customary to close the orchestral séa- 
son of concerts with Beethoven's ninth. 
(choral) symphony. Yesterday after- 

| noon, at the 24th and last rehearsal of 
to the former custom. 
last of. the master’s symphonies he 


i Oe eg - the orchestra was beyond reproae 
— the present year, Mr Fiedler return perfection of ensemble wad. realized. 
Preceding the iia 


| power of a masterful individuality. 
The opportunity yesterday for a study 
of the two works in contrast made it 
—the easier to note how intolerant of the 
' restraint or dictate of precedent the 
older Beethoven had grown, how more 
imperiously independent in his ways 
and means of speech, and necessarily, 
because of the bonds of his deafness, 
how more inwardly impelled to expres- 
sion by the broadening vision. and deep- 
ening experience of his own life. 
Whether or not he intensified or de- 
tracted from the sublimity of the latter 
‘symphony by adding voices to his or- 
chestra and by causing them to. give 
vocal and verbal utterance to Schiller’s 
“Ode to Joy,”’ may be debatable Cer-. 
tain, it is that neither the writing for. 
chorus nor for quartet is vocal in any 
ordinary acceptation of the term. 
The exacting hight of the soprano 
part, both for solo and chorus, were no 
| impediment yesterday. The chorus sang 
throughout with spirit, intelligence and 
a splendid body of tone. : A 
,. rhe quartet executed the 10 exacting 
. bars of adagio before the final allegro 
with precision and clarity of instruy. 
ments and the less conspicuous pas- 
sages with commendable surety. 
The performance by Mr Fiedler and 
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Distinguished. Musical People Bid Him 
Godspeed on His Return to Berlin 


Professor Hugene Gruenberg of the New | 


ae Y ah England Conservatory of Music wave a Nee POT: 
dinner at the Copley Square Hotel, last : * p eals 
evening, complimentary to Professor Willy i vill si ficustl 
.. . Hess, who leaves for Europe next .Tues- i. his ‘more intimate acquaintance in Cam- associates on the violin faculty ‘of pret 


day. The guests consisted mostly of per- bridge had their leave-takings. Hochschule is Karl Klingler. To him ast 
sonal friends of Professor Hess, and among As ungracious fate will sometimes have | 2 favorite—perhaps the favorit site fi 

it on such occasions, Mr. Hess has played | Joachim bequeathed the violin he had used 
Mendelssohn’s concerto more equably than | Guring the latter years of his career and” 
he did last right—and notably when he | OW before he has left his twenties the 
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them were Max Fiedler, George W. Chad- 


All-Beethoven Program Is wick, Carlo Buonamici, Max Zach, Alwin 
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Mason, Henry M. Dunham, 8S. Addison Win- 

¢ernitz, Felix Porter, Carl. Pierce, Emil 

. Mahr, Carl Stasny, Dr. William C, Chenery, 

ey Audience. Charles Freabody, Wilfred A. French and 
. Louis C. Elson. 

Mr. Gruenberg acted as toastmaster. Mr. 

Elson spoke in his usual witty vein, and 


CECILIA SOCIETY humorous remarks were made by Mr. Fied- 
AIDS ORCHESTRA ler, Mr. Winternitz, Mr. Chadwick and Mr. 


Peabody, euch speaker alluding in terms of 

affection and eulogy to the character 

: and ability of Mr. Hess, who leaves Bos- 

Extra Applause Is Given Con- ton to make Berlin his permanent abode, 


. : H | having b2en appointed successor to the late 
ductor Fiedler for His Skil- Professor Jceachim. All expressed ihe hope 
ful Leadership. 


Schroeder, J. Wallace Goodrich, Henry IL 
Enjoyed by Large 


& 


that some day, in the not distant future, 
Professor Hess might return and become 


a citizen of Boston. 
ae - ry 


A “i me 
PON WAL ey ih Yeo, | é : ——— 
An all-Beethoven program, the ‘ first Mr. Hess’s Final Appearances 
and last of the immortal nine sympho- At tae concerts of the Symphony Or- 
nies, is closing the Symphony season. ghestra today and tomorrow, Mr. Hess 
Yesterday afternoon’s' concert was at- will sit for the last times in nis place 
tended by one of the !argest audiences as the concert-master of the band, and yes- 
ofthe season. There was extra applause terday at Cambridge, he appeared with it 
for Conductor Fiedler before and after for the last time-—at least for aap veer 
the concert. On the whole, through to come—as &. VIRSRORO in his own 4 en ; e 
his breadth of view and his skilful, en-| will give no farewell age O sx nara 
thusiastic leadership, he has made this though personal ‘Sgerseaitaaens oe. ee shots 
twenty-ninth season interesting to all public have urged him to lt, . 


, Lata ;, depart next week to nis work and his new 
sorts and conditions of videgnetigtgies life in Berlin. For a time, since the cares 


‘The reading of the first Beethoven —» 1. Hocn-Scnule and the concerts of 


symphony, which had not been per +1. walir Quartet are exacting, Mr. Hess 


formed since Dr. Muck’s regime, was ;., likely to have no opportunity to revisit | 


greatly enjoyed. All the beauties Of america. Succession to Joachim’s work, 
the work were revealed sparkling clear jn and out of the school, is indeed exacting. 
in the sunshine of one of Beethoven's With the years, however, Mr. Hess will 
happiest moods. The greater Beethoven, earn his right to brief absences and in one 
however, loomed forth in the ninth or more of these he intends to revisit 
symphony. ss America as a virtuoso of the violin. Thus, 
In re gh gee te eet en and wisely and modestly, ‘ne has been shy 
Seeposition the orchestra iat ‘a. -¢ of formal leave-takings. 
She rollowing sohahate: See ctan” pire. Yet the sense of impending departure was 
Mary Hissem de Moss; contralto, .liss clearly upon the violinist and his audience 
Margaret Keyes; tenor, Berrick VON jagt night in Sanders Theatre. It was 


Norden; bass, Nae de bik toneg inane filled, as it always is for the concerts ot 
*kably a ' | 
and Boeiury ago, must have seemed the orchestra, to its last place, and Mr. 


as far-fetched as anything Strauss has Hess’s particular circle in Boston had 
written seems today. . l|eagerly sought what seats the subscribers 
' The thirteenth ey eepnony. oda Weg will | jest untaken. The audience warmly ap- 
open Friday afternoon, Orr. halt of [Plauded bim as he came to the stage to 
his new two-year engagement. perform Mendelssohn’s concerto; the clap- 
| ping waxed with each pause in the piece; 
and at the close he was thrice and ardentiy 

recalled, while his colleagues of the string 

choir and of the whole orchestra were as 


revived the piece at a concert for the Pen- 
sion Fund last autumn. He was plainly 
nervcus yesterday; he paid the penalty in 
a tendency to play a little shatp; and he 
was not wholly within himself throughout 
the first movement. He commanded his 
usual elasticity and elegance. of technica] 
resource and accomplishment, but he had 


not quite his usual sureness, His tone had - 


its familiar brilliancy, suppleness and 


felicity of shading, but not quite, again, its 


usual suavity and rich transparency. He 
Summoned the fine and intimate emotion 


of Menedelssohn’s music, as so much |} 
ordered, beautiful and a little rhapsodic | 


sound, but he summoned it with effort. 


With, the Andante and the long and gentle | 


curve of its song, Mr. Hess was altogether 
himself again, and he played it with a 
beauty of sustained and flowing tone, with 
a fineness of melodic line, a delicacy of 
Incidental ornament, a justness of feeling 


_for Mendelssohn’s gentle lyric voice, and 
an elegance and unobtrusive perfection of | 
Style that once more made him seem the 
_ Virtucso who if he had chosen, could have 


gone up and down the world side by side 
with some of his more renowned brethren. 
And in the finale, he regained altogether 
his characteristic brillance and vitality. 


The music is rhapsody—the elation of bril- | 


liant play with sound for its own sake— 
and Mr. Hess made it yet more rhapsodi- 
cal, while effort never once seamed bril- 
liance or clouded style. The Hess who 
played these two nfovements of tne con- 


certo was indeed the Hess who is worthily | 


to succeed to Joachim’s work, because he, 


crets of the violin and of the style that 
caresses or compeis them to speech. He is 
the worthier, for these ’days, because he 


adds to this mastery and this style the 


sensitiveness of imagination and _ the 
warmth of féeling that are their spiritually 
animating force. “oy. THis FRR 


i . 


— eee 


The Symphony Concerts of next year— 
the thirtieth in the life of the orchestra~ 
will begin for the afternoon series on Fri- 
day, Oct. 7, and for the evening series on 
Saturday, Oct. 8. With the six weekly 
intervals for the journeys to New York 
and to the Middle West, they\ will end on 
Friday, April 28, and Saturday, April 29, 
1911. 


title of professor, an honor coveted by all” 
German teachers, has been officially ¢eon-— 
ferred upon him. Meanwhile, rumor hints 
darkly that Henri Marteau has not tout 
his position as head of the violin depart- 
ment a bed of roses and intends to resign 


at the end of the current year. [Musical 


America, marth, Aw, Day dap | 


4 News of Music Nor ug 


In the two years during which Mr. Fied- 
ler has been the conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, he has put on his pro- 
grammes all of Strauss’s tone-poems, ex- 
cept the seldom played ‘*Macbeth.’’ In the 
season of 1908-1909 he undertook ‘Don 
Juan,’ ‘‘Death and Transfiguration,” “Hel- 
denleben”’ and ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ and in the 
season that is just ending he added “Til 
Eulenspiegel,’’ the “Symphonia Domesti- 
ca’’ and, last week, ’’Don Quixote.” ‘He 
announced ‘‘Macbeth” as well, but cir’ 
cumstances have compelled him to defef 
performance of it until next winter, when he 
will, doubtiess, repeat ‘‘Don Quixote” and 
other of the tone-poems. Little else indeed 
remains for him and for the orchestra in 
the music of Strauss. No part of **Electra,”’ 
seemingly, can be shifted effectually from 
the theatre to the concert-room; the dance 
in “Salome’’ goes none too well without 
the visible action; and the “Love Scene” 
from ‘‘Feuersnot,”’ played by Mr. Fiedler 
at his first concert here, is the merest 
fragment. Last winter, he clipped the 
“Sorrento” episode from Strauss’s early 


, ' Symphony. * ”” 
too, 1s an affectionate master of the se- | ” y, “In Italy,’’ and in time, prob- 


ably, he will revive the whole piece. 
While alike under Mr. Gericke, Dr. Muck 

and Mr. Fiedler, Strauss’s music has had 

its just place in the Symphony Concerts, 


| Mahler’s has been curiously neglected there. 
Mr. Mahler has now written seven sym-_ 


phonies, any and all] of which by their in- — 
trinsic interest as well as by the com- 
poser’s place in the world, deserve .such | 
performance. Yet only ont of them has | 
ever been heard here—the fifth played with 
notable success at two pairg of concerts 
in the final year of Mr. Gericke’s conduc- 
torship. It is true that some of Mr. Mah-— 
ler’s symphonies ask a chorus and solo 
voices as well as an orchestra; but not 
all or the least interesting of them demand 
these exceptional forcés. It is one of the 
duties—-as well as the glories—of the Sym- | 
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ing and imagination, of puissance and 
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assail him with the severer classics and 
with music that. less exalts expressive fer- 
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# modern, romantic, — highly-colored: music 
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Thirtieth Season, 1910-191]. 


oston 


Symphony 


Orchestra 


Max Fiedler, Conductor. 


Opening Concert 


Saturday Evening, October 8, 1910. 
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except Mr, Gericke and on a single occa-. in the Choral Symphony, and at the end, | he are the. makers and’ the pledges of its: 
sion, its conductors have uniformly over- the applause was reiterated proof of the | Standards. 1 H. T P. 
looked Mr. Mahler’s symphonies, And this warm liking and admiration of the audi- At 
very spring Paris, and even Rome, are ence, As usual, Mr. Fiedler turned open- 

hearing “festival performances” of the sec- handed toward the orchestra as one who | S 

ond—the most eloquent and the hugest of would pour the plaudits, in his turn, upon ym phony Hall. 
them all. his men; but the audience, insisting, made it 


clear that it was the conductor as well as 
i THE INCIDENTS OF THE FINAL the players that it would honor, And, ws 


Sy aia: SYMPHONY CONCERT was noted in this place on Saturday, many | 
y ee Tre tv “L Lato of his most admirable and stirring quali- | 


, ties had played in his performance 
Mr, Hess’s Leave-Taking for Exceptional of':the Chotal Symphony and make it 


Epi _ Fiedl unique in the musical experiences of this a 
pisodes—The Audience wins-tibaad tity “esters town in recent years. Time and again in Thirtieth Season, 1910- 19] e 
—A Word About His Work for the Year, | the long course of the season—fifty concerts 
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The Symphony Concerts ended for the] ® ati 
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ly. thanks and praise to the men of the lius’s “Paris,” in the symphonies in whic 
and in tne “orchestra room” bafora the Schumann sings the spring and his bridal, 


‘concert began; while the men themselves | 2% Sibelius’s pieces and in Reger’s, 


In ultra-modern music especially § of 

wit , . } : r present . 

Dayees. in gd ad ng ce pitts the Germans, the Russians, and the Scan- 
| TT dinavians, in romantic music, whatever its 


oo tA foo Mya ee gag Maa Faia time or sort (unless it be too theatrically S mM hon 
for souvenir of ‘his work with them and of the opera house) in music eeeerelly & 
their liking for him. His pleasure at the that invites large and intense treatment 


gift and te emotion of three dave of and expression, Mr. Fiedler remains, as 


: | he began ‘here, a conductor of under- } 
néarly continuous experience of farewell | tort 

= nd imagination, o i nd 
ceremonies almost denied him words for tanding and 8 f puissance an: 


ersonality. The very shortcomings that 
reply. Then the scene shifted to the hall, pepe him with the severer classics and Oy chest a 
and when tie men had taken their seats, with music that less exalts expressive fer- 
Mr. Hess came last of them toward his vor, only serve him the better in this 
place. While he was still standing, tne | modern, ‘romantic, highly-colored music 
audience began to applaud him very heart- | 


that he feels so deeply and cherishes so 
ily; then the orchestra and the chorus of warmly. Again, for a second year, the 


the Cecilia rose from their places and range, the diversity, the intelligent and the Max Fiedler, Cond uctor. 
added their plaudits. It was good for a interesting ordering of his programmes have 
“virtuoso like Mr. Hess to be so honored praised him and have been a continuing 


by the public that nas known and admired satisfaction to his audiences. He has been 

his work for four years: put perhaps it just in the holding of the balance between 

was better still, especially on the human the old and the new, the familiar and the 

side, to receive such warm and clear token rare, and hardly one of the novel pieces 

of admiration and liking from professional or the revivals of the years has not de- 
' associates; prone to note each other's in- served its place in the concerts either for 

firmities. Again, as on Friday, at the end its intrinsic interest or its significance of 

‘of the concert, Mr. Fiedler led Mr. Hess to the musical current of its time. With a 

the aoe of the stage, and so, as his ap- conductor of such methods and aims, and ° 

proving and loyal chief, completed and f0 engrossed and intense with his work as Op g C t 
sealed this circle of honors to the de- is Mr. Fiedler, moments were bound to enin oncer 
parting concert-master. None, in all the come wher the rare finesse and euphony 

years of the orchestra, nas excelled him of the orchestra, as he received it, seemed 

In that post as an equally steadying and a little to decline. On the other. hand, 

Inspiriting leader, and, when he has there have been many more occasions 

turned “‘soloist’’ incidentally or in his when he has carried the band to a thrilling t 

concerto of the year, none has matched eloquence of brilliant, sonorous, puissant and Saturday Evening, October 8, 1910. 
him as a virtuoso of the violin. Sweeping tone and to heights and depths { 

Ree att cs : of jarge and searching beauty. As the | 

-, As usual, the conductor's stand was Symohony Orchestra is, the men as well | 
_twined with greenery and plumed with a as the conductor make it. They, equally 
bouquet, and when Mr. Fiedler first came with him, are the guardians of its cher- | 
‘to it, the audience, which filled the hall, ished and distinctive euphony and finesse, | 
_the orchestra, and the chorus of the Cecilia, ts delicacy and beauty of tone. Equally 

which is likely to know him still better next With him, they make its power, its bril- 
_ year, all applauded him very warmly. There ance, its magnificent and conquering | 
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At the end of the Symphony Concert 
on Friday afternoon, after the chorue of 


the Cecilia had finished its work in the. 
Ninth Symphony, it voted upon the ques- 


tion of codperation with the Symphony 
Orchestra next season. The result of the 


test was altogether and even enthusi- 


astically favorable to the project in 


principle, leaving the details for the of- 


ficers of the Cecilia and the manage-~- 
ment ‘of the orchestra to adjust. There 
has been of late an increasing disposi- 
tion among the singers to leave the 
choir. Now, with its new fortunes, the 
mood sets in the other direction. 

Mr. Ludwig, the short and bearded 
elder of the instruments of percussion in 
the Symphony Orchestra—and a familiar 

gure these many seasons to its audi- 
ences—is leaving the band this spring, 
since with advancing years the work has 
become too exacting for his physical 
strength. His spirit and his loyalty are 
as quick as ever, but the modern com- 
posers are making the way of the in- 
struments of percussion steadily harder. 
Mr. Dworak, the _ tuba-player, of the 
orchestra under Mr. Gericke who passed 
to the ‘“‘battery’’ under Dr. Muck and Mr. 


Fiedler, has also resigned. 


PRESENT TO PROF. HESS. 


| 
Symphony Orchestra Members Give 


Him Handsome Gold Watch. 


The last of the season's concerts of 
‘the Symphony orchestra, which was 
given in Symphony Hall last evening, 
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LEADER 


trait of Mr. Anton Witek, who will 
succeed Mr. Willy Hess as concert 


master of the Boston Symphony or-. 


chestra. Mr. Witek was born at 
Gaaz, Bohemia, Jan. 7, 1872, and he 
studied under Bennewitz, at Prague. 
In 1894 he was appointed concert 
master of the Philharmonic orches- 
tra of Berlin. It is said of him as a 


violinist that he plays as a serious, 


solid, thoroughly grounded musi- 


jcian, and not as a virtuoso; that he 


is an excellent interpreter of the 
classic masters, and has a wide ac- 


quaintance with the modern reper-. 
;tory. He has travelled with success — 
las a soloist in Scandinavia. | 


Many will mourn the decision of 
Mr. Hess to leave Boston, for he is 
an wunsurpassable concert master, a 
violinist of many fine qualities, en- 
thusiastic and indefatigable in his 
work, a genial, high-minded, honor- 
able man. No one is more apprecia- 
tive of worthy colleagues; no one is 
more generously disposed toward 
men of humbler attainments. 

The inducements offered Mr. Hess 
to go to Berlin are many and flatter- 
ing, and he is undoubtedly wise in 
accepting the offers. And Mr. Hess 
has the gypsy’s love for wandering. 
Born at Mannheim in 1859, he played 
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‘Chadwick's ‘Sinfonietta” Performed. 


~ 
- 
4 ‘ 


| Thus, in 24 pairs of concerts, there 


have been 18 ‘novelties’? unheard be- 


‘Musical Novelties Of | tore in this city. Mr Chadwick's “Sine 


| fonietta’’ in D major was played Feb 


Symphony Year. 


Be kre. Move . 2.4 0 1910 
As last year, BeethoVen’s choral | 
Symphony, the 9th, will this week 
, bring the season of the Symphony. 
orchestra to a close. Mr Fiedler will 
jiave the assistance of the chorus of 
the Cecilia society with the following 
soloists: Mme Hissem de Moss soprano, 
Miss Margaret Keyes contra!to, Berrick 
von Norden tenor and Frederick Weld 
bass. Beethoven’s first symphony will 
eprecede. | 
In the series of 23 pairs of concerts, 
concluding with those of Friday after- 
Boon and last night, two works were 
r . 

= “ated Mar. xg time on any 
time in America ' ite ri ae aaa? 
| time in Boston ‘ett pig ees i Monn 
oe n. Oth of the two which 
Ee tiethty a “tirst performance’ were 
f+ Reng aa yg lia the orchestra, ana 
| were the “Goncerto ine te ae ee 4 
| Peg ged ot adenaagsy 
| ws, e1mmnric ‘ar = " " — ee 
tra as soloist, “Aid tite eeencae ‘ayertnen, 
Puck,” played at the 19th rehearsal 


minor for" 
played Oct 29 and 


11 and 12 for the first time at these 
concerts, although performed previously 
at a concert of his compositions in Jor- 
dan hall Nov 21, 1904. The average then 
for new pieces on Mr Fiedler’s pro- 
grams during the past year is a frac- 
tion more than one for every alternat- 
ing pair of concerts. | 

lustimate of the relative importance 
of the new works reverts to the basis 
of individual taste and preference. It 
is but a matter of taste then to say 
that Reger’s “Symphonic Prolog to a 
bbs, Bo seemed to be a colossal mu- 
sical fabric in which intricacy and com- 
plexity of fiber did not become turgid 
prolixity, but a sound as of many voices 
seething in a contrapuntal vortex for 
the expression of grim, appalling or 
toweringly tragic thoughts and moods, 

Delius’ “‘Night Piece, Paris,’ was an 
engaging piece of tonal photography 
which permitted to each -hearer an in- 
dividual program of quite as-great lati- 
tude in scope or intensity as his ex- 
perience could warrant of make plausi- 
ble. It was highly imaginative, inter- 
pretative music. 

He was quite as original and self- 


- assertive in his own idiom as Reger had 
‘ been in his. Both had combined orches- 


tral tones and colors to project. ideas— 
Reger obsessed by the dread and grim 
terror of the tragedian who will defy 
precedent to express them, Delius fired 
by the picturesque fancies of a cunning 


and concert, March 15 1 4 
was marked by a pretty compliment }|in Boston in 1869. He left America cert, March 18 and 19, ‘(and nimble imagination. 


' , , eo Of larger musical val 
paid to Prof. Willy Hess, the retiring |for Holland. He has lived in Heidel- Musical Novelties in America. was Rachmaninoff's singularly engrogs- 
concert-master of the orchestra. | berg, Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Those catalogued as “first P ing tone-poem, “The Isle of the Dead.’’ 
After Mr. Higginson had made his Rotterdam, Manchester, Cologne, Lon- ance in America’ were as gr yo espe pi ba Fedewat bo Pa of the aie 

: 7 f the|don. The good wishes of the public “Sy lo Pr | bas -: ; wat Freie, Matas sie ng pip 3 

usual address to the members 0 on. if. <4 p | Symphonic Prolog to a Tragedy,” Gp. the true inwardness which characterized 
orchestra, which he always does just , will go with him to Berlin. 108, by Max Reger, played at the second ‘he _composer’s expression of the  vast- 
before the men go on the stage for | ‘rehearsal and concert, Oct 15 and 16: — ness, solitude and eternal silence sug- 


the last concert, Daniel Kuntz, who | A rumor has been spread that Mr. “The Pierrot of the Minute,” gested by SBocklin's painting, and 


| a comedy realized in tones by Mr Rachmaninof?f’s 
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is one of the two members of the or- 


‘Andre Maquarre, the admirable first 


chestra who have been members of it i flute of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
continuously since it was organized/tra, will leave Boston at the end of 


in 1881, came forward and with a few 
presented to 


appropriate remarks 
Prof. Hess in the name of the mem- 


bers of the orchestra a handsome 
gold watch, suitably inscribed. It 


was a complete surprise to Prof. Hess, 


who was deeply affected by this mark 


of the genuine affection and admira- 
tion in which he is held by his col- 
leagues of the orchestra. 


Prof. Hess leaves Boston early this 
week and goes directly to Berlin, 
where he assumes at once his duties 
in the Royal Academy of Music. His 
successor here is Anton Witek, at 
present concert-master of the j)il- 


‘harmonic orchestra of Berlin. 


this season to accept a position with 
the Philharmonic Society of New 


|York. The truth of this report is au- 


thoritatively denied. This is welcome 
news, for Mr. Maquarre’s place could 
not be easily filled. 

It has also been rumored that Mr. 


Alwin Schroeder, the violoncellist, will , 
return to the orchestra, and this_ 


rumor is not denied. 


- the composer (Mr Rachmaninoff’s debut 


Overture to a dramatic phantasv 'y ilduminati readin ) 
a neat Dewson, by Granville Battock, Bd pn “ al Come oF tae bi ae eh 
played Oct 22 ant 23; ‘“‘Paris: a Night I 
Piece (the song Of a great city),”’ by 
i rederick Delius, played Nov 26 and 27; 
m ohag francaise,” in D major, by - 
and August Haln's eympnony ‘ie | Boston Symphony Osekastew 
egg for string orchestra, played ae Spend Same. ee 
ve Friday afternoon rehearsal and Max Fiedler, conductor of the 
ae Oe night concert of the past 


Lastly, the works falling under the 


FIEDLER AND HESS SAIL SOON 


“LA_OAMA + Wy + 2.3, iFid 
Conductor and Cone¢ert Master of 


Symphony Orchestra, and his wife, will 
_ leave Boston on Monday, May 2, for New 
title of “first performance in Boston” | °K and the following day will sail for 
eda follows: ‘Rondo Infinito,’’ op. | Germany. They go direct to Hamby 
rs aaa St aan Sinding, played Nov | where they will remain, except for a 1a; 
. 20; “The Island of the bew,’’ | mer holiday tour. Willy Hess concePt 
inoff ton the wictove pereel, Rachman- ter of th hest a his ue 

0 the picture by A. Bocklin, | M@S'er © e orchestra, and it 
pDiayed at the ninth rehearsal ang con-| daughters are to sail for Germany fro 
cert, Dec 17 and 18, and conducted by | New York on May 4, and will go to lin, 
where he will enter at once upon his new 


in Boston as a conductor); second con- nusical duties 


certo for pianoforte with orchestra, op. 
18, by Sergei Rachmaninoff, played on 
the same occasions with’ the composer. 
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SRE a] Tid Pieri. th of Bérlit was + Up cataagpeiige ord , Overture, “Masaniello”.......... ....Auber |} the violoncellist, will rejoin the Sy 

aa Seri ttd Cig certs of Berlin, was given in the old ay rs ia. me eR 

: Mt tt ite Fie oe Music Hall three ti : k. | Waltz, “Du und Du”..............Strauss |} Orchestra next autumn, sha 

BURG Gad wee | ree times a week, first Selection, “Carmén”........escccee.... Bizet 

i ‘ | i : . and Saturday evenings, and then on, “Meditation,” from ‘“Thais’’.....Massenet Thus, after five. years of rather trying 7 cf 

Rie, | ‘Wednesday, Friday and Saturday | (Solo violin, J. Hoffmann. ) cissitudes in string quartets _in America | 

sae | | evenings, with the late Adolph | Flumoresque .......... et ererereceees Dvorak |! and’ in Germany, Mr, Schroeder will jre-_ 

beet /Neuendorff as conductor. These first. stb itke ane e~ 
' Ballet music from “La Gioconda’’.. ‘pies ts pie adorned. Sra, Oh: 28h : 

. ; " ‘the features of tables with smoking | te | 

Papyrus Club Gives 

- Spring Musical Dinner, Which 

- 4 

Is Also Attended by Boston’s 


on Wednesday and Friday afternoons | Overture, “Rienzi”.................Wagner || very kindly disposed to the elder virtuoso. 
Selection, “Samson and Delila’’ turn to the place that for many years \be= 
| ‘popular concerts did not i | 
, He bof Ain &, letol™ p O ntroduce 
Other Two Leaders. 


Max Fiedler, director of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, was the guest 
of honor of the regular spring musi- 
eal dinner of the Papyrus Club, held 


the other guests were: Eben PD. Jor- 
‘dan and Wallace Goodrich, leader of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music orchestra. 

These three men make a trio of 
peculiar significance in that they rep- 
resent Boston’s three principal musi- 


cal institutions, the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, which first gained for Bos- 
ton its reputation as a musica] 
centre; the Conservatory of Music, 
‘widely known as one of the best in- 
Stitutions of its kind; and the Boston 


Reg ar and refreshments, but they were so: 


successful that at the end of June it | 
was decided to take out the seats of | 
the old Music Hall, put in tables and | 
greenery and have what were then| 
known as “Promenade” concerts. 
These promenade concerts were suc- 
cessful from the beginning and ran 
through from the end of June to the 
latter part of September. The next 
year there were no popular concerts 


In the sense of those given the year 


‘before by Mr. Neuendorff, but the)! 
last evening at Youne’s Hotel. Among. 


promenade concerts began in May | 
and continued throughout the whole | 
Summer under the conductorship of 
John Mullally, who is still one of the 
valued first violins of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. 

It is a rather curious fact that Bos- 
ton has been the only city able to 
Support such concerts for anything 
like such a term of years. 

During the season of 1910 the con- 
ductorship will be divided between 
Gustav Strube, who has been con- 
ductor off and on for over 10 years 
and continuously conductor for parts 


; : of the season durin the last six 
Opera, the success of which will mean: 5 


MARCH 23, 1910. 
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Ponchielli | \ | : 
| Selection, “The Midnight Sons’’.... Hubbell | WILLY HESS T0 LEAVE. 
: : Me eaNE REAR: 


Waltz from ‘The Chocolate Soldier’’ r tO eet ng Writ » 2rd ce | 
Strauss Released to Accent Position in Ber- 


Mar,’ “Kaiser Friedrich”’...Friedemann * lin—Anton Witek Will Probably 


Come Here. 


Prof Willey Hess has resigned as con- 
cert master of the Loston symphony 


_ orchestra, to take effect April 80. <Al- 
though his contract with tLe Symphony 
orchestra had one year to run, the 

{ management has consented to release 


him’ as he has just been appointed to 


the head of the violin department of 
the Konigliche [Hochschule of Berlin, 
4 to succeed the late Curl Halir. 


Negotiations are in progress with 
Anton Witek, concert master of the 
Berlin philharmonie erchestra, and one 
of the most notable violinists in Gev- 


; Wj many, and it is probable that he will 
Concert Meister illy Hess succeed to the post vacated by Mr Hess. : 


Plays Concerto on GIFT TO PROF HESS 
J 
Tis Violin. | —— 
ed | Members of the Symphony Orchestra 
Present Him a Watch Suitably 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max! Inscribed. % | 7 si 
Fiedler, conductor, played to an over- , 
flowing house yesterday afternoon at The last of the season’s concerts of 
the New National Theater, the concert the Symphony orchestra, which was 
closing the orchestra’s season in Wash- (8iven in Symphony hall last evening, 


ington was marked by an exceedingly pretty 
Willy Hess, concertmeister of the CO™pliment to Prof Willy Hess, the rm 
Aili a Fier: # who came forward ag ‘ting concert master of the a 
Ss c : c ? ; Z . ic yj +6 1a h - 
soloist, played Max Bruch’s third con- t areehtidtthe Derutece neu ee 
certo for violin and orchestra with ices! which healways does just before the meu 
purity of tone, breadth of treatment, eo on the stage for the last concent 
. » ia. = a ’ 
feeling and poise which characterize | » ae , _ af’ ‘oO mem- 
the work of a thorough artist in the Mr Daniel Kuntz, one se “he two , 
full maturity of his power. s;bers of the orchestra who have i>+».. 
Throughout a varied program the or-, with it continuously ne it was o,. 


sO much, not only to Boston, but to 
Opera-lovers over the whole of the. 
United States, who realize that by 


made his debut as conductor last 
season with such satisfaction to the 


Such institutions only can be fostered FOP ®udiences. Mr. Strube will con- 


# national opera of our own duct until June 1, and then will be 


The evening’s entertainment pre- | Succeeded by Mr. ‘Maquarre, who will 
Sided over by Sidney Williams, toast-/P© Conductor until Saturday night, 
master, consisted of speeches from|JUIY 2, when the season comes to an 
the guests, and songs, both serious ©4. At the opening of the season 
racemic, by thie members singly, ' the comterty master ae ce ee chestra. acquitted’ itself with that de- \‘ganized in 1881, came forard @.4, -w Ai. 
‘and in a double quartet under the Hoffmann, and he will be followed by gree of io: daa ad one, Coenen he. a few remarks, presented to Prof Hess, 
leadership of Dr. John D Hawes, 2d. Willy Krafft. : wore. 9 messee 8 Oar Leyes tin the name of the members of the or- 
: | Pit p rj “sne- body. The symphony number, Schu- ; acites 
S oo TS gine lammmaa gan There will also be the usual “‘spe mann’s entrancing work; B-flat major chestra, B nandsome gold watch, su 

THE POPS cial” nights. The first will be next ably inscribed. 


No. 1, was given with superb effect, its The whole affair was a complete sur- 
The season of Po : Thursday, May 5, when Tufts. will melodious tripping measures” having oe Oprise to Prof Hess, who was deepiy af- 
-Op concerts in Sym- lebrat Tufts songs will be sung a striking contrast the characteristica Y fected by this mark of the genuine af- 
phony Hall will begin tomorrow <épieotdeaity 5 dramatic overture to the opera Ben- fection and admiration in which he is 
evening, (Monday May 2) with the by the giee club. venuto Celleni” (Hector Berlioz), which jheld by_his colleagues of the orchestra. 
usual orchestra oe be Og , On Wednesday, May 11, will come closed the program. Prof Hess leaves Boston the early 
‘inte ty the first Amherst night, details of Sm Gaile Gikelais dae part OF tig week, sara, a 
Players and with Gustav Strube as , ; We may close Our review with a con- York on the President Grant on 
conductor. With the exception of one watch wil be announced later. | im tribution to Musical History. The Hat Wednesday, May 4. He goes directly to 
year, 1890, when the Pops were omit-|2U™® there will be the regular War is over! The hall management has Antien, im the: Royal woameure of miele 
ted owing to the failure of the man-| | been routed nord, Toot and dregeoms: The iin that city. As alpeady annovnced, Hi 
agement to secure a license, these | and there will probably be some other ladies ha e won yi ne Bh ita ang are doubly suecessor is Anton Witek. at present 
eoncerts bh nse, | special nights. Hattractive in consequence, Mhey fought -concert master of the Philharmonic ore 
oe the. i varen, he epiaue SSOTT S| The program for the opening night unitedly behind the White Plume of ~chestra of Berlin, > he 
ate spring in Boston since’ 1885. In is foll . Navarre,’ and mere man will continue to | 
tae Fear, At the end of the. regular | eee nee! sit behind that plume at concerts, and 
. ; ; | dodge, and squirm, and ineffectually try to 
see the conductor, 


Fe 


years, and Andre Maquarre, who 
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SHOWTHROUGH 


The migrations of the harps BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
phony Orchestra seem finished, an | 


after various experiments with new placings The announcement that the Apollo 
of them, Mr. Fiedler has definitely set | ‘Club will co-operate with the Sym- 


them on the edge of the stage alongside of phony orchestra in the performance 
the first violins. It is hard to say whether eh i | 
of Liszt’s “‘Faust’’ symphony at the 


the change appreciably increases the vivid- 
concerts Friday afternoon and Sat- 


ness of their tone in or against the instcu- 
mental mass, but it does ¢ive Mr. Piedler urday evening, is atracting unusual 
interest. The demand for seats is 


what he desired, ater unbroken semi-circle 
of the string choir; the first violins; then 

large, and as the number for sale for 
‘Saturday evening is very limited, 


the violoncellos. the leaders of which have 
been brought down to the former piace of 

‘there is no doubt that Symphony Hall 
will be filled to its capacity. It is 


the harps; next the violas; and finally the 
second violins. Hardly within memery has 
there been even so slight a change in the 11 years now since the “Faust”? Svm- 
phony was last given with the chor- 
| al finale. The opportunity to hear 


seating of the players. Viteits.MWielu 24 / fo 

i 

' 

| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA the Apollo Club in conjunction with 

The Symphony Orchestra returns; the Symphony orchestra does not 

\this morning from its fourth Southern! come often. James H. Rattigan of the 

trip, having given its regular month-| club will sing the tenor solo. | 

‘ly concerts in Washington, Balti- 

‘more, Philadelphia, New York and 

Brooklyn, and winding up its season | 

in Hartford last evening. This trip, ; 

which, like all the others the orchestra | 

has made this year, was very success- | 
ful from all points of view, was nota- | 
ble in two respects. In Baltimore last ! 
Tuesday night it gave Beethoven's: 
Ninth Symphony’ with the Baltimore | 
Oratorio Society; and on Wednesday | int 
eyening the orchestra gave its regular | ; ih state ie 
concert in Philadelphia. It was ex- : H fe ate Hetad 
peeted, on account of the strike, that) | a uo 
the concert would suffer, but the 
audience was rather larger than 
usual. The program for next Friday 
and Saturday includes Wagner’s ‘‘A 
Faust’ overture, Schumann’s “‘Spring’”’ 
symphony, Sibelius’ tone-poem ‘En 
Saga’’ (first time here), ‘On the Shore 
of Sorrento” from Richard Strauss’ oe i | rep Ter ora HEE 
weom Italy,’ and | Techaikowsky's pe a 
“1812. Renata Wake, wo CRA a iat atabstabs ie tO alist 
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PENSION FUND CONCERT. 


The sale of seats for the pension 
fund concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra in Symphony Hall, Sunday 
evening, April 17, will open at the box 
office at Symphony Hall next Friday 
morning, April 8. Mme. Sembrich will 
sing “Involami’’ from Verdi’s 
nani” and a large group of songs. 
Mr. Fiedler has planned the program 
as follows: The first part will consist 
wholly of excerpts from Wagner's BIE hi biciiay tui acy Hae gdutahitstastnic: 
music dramas. The second part will Be te cc vulinii ied do BERN CE Er ek aie uiritatio 
begin with Mme. Sembrich’s aria, OU RRR es ete LI Se 
then will come an orchestral number Ee 
and the concert will be brought to 
an end by the songs. 
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Anton Witek. 
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‘critic in the great capitals of 


SYMPHONY HALL BOSTON 
| JULY 5 and 6, 1910 


FOR THE 


Pattonal Education Assoctation 


A CONCERT BY FIFTY-FIVE MEMBERS OF 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


GUSTAV STRUBE Conductor 
CHARLES ANTHONY Pianist 


WEBER ; ; . Overture, ‘‘Der Freischutz’’ 


The opera was first performed in 1821. 


The overture begins adagio, C major, 4-4. After eight measures of 
introduction there is a part-song for four horns. This section of the 
overture is not connected in any way with subsequent stage action. 
After the quartet an ominous motive appears, and there is the thought 
of Max and his temptation. The main body of the overture is molto 
vivace, C minor, 2-2. The sinister music rises to a climax, which is 
repeated during the casting of the seventh bullet in the Wolf’s Glen. 
In the next gpisode, E-flat major, themes associated with Max (clari- 
ne , and Agathe (first violins and clarinet) appear. The climax of 
t : first section reappears, now in major, and there is use of Agathe’s 
theme. There is repetition of the demoniac music that introduces the 
allegro, and a sinister mood dominates the modulation to the coda, 
C major, fortissimo, which is the apotheosis of Agathe. 


MOZART. j ; ‘ ; - Symphony in G minor 


One of the three Mozart works in symphonic form which have main- 
tained their place in modern concert programs; and it is interesting to 
note that these three were written in 1788, three years before Mozart’s 
death. | | 

The first movement begins immediately with the exposition of the 
first theme; the melody is sung by the first and second violins in octaves 
over a simple accompaniment in the other strings. The subsidiary 
theme is of an energetic character. The second theme is in B-flat 
major and of a plaintive nature. The free fantasia begins with the 
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. = : : year. nN ‘. X f 
i : iw, | Arrangements have partly been made 
MM Ga aa Re ce Re ae for her to return to America for a few 
‘| MARCELLA SEMBRICH, concerts in the Hast next winter,: but 
‘ek eg | She has not yet decided whether she 
‘| SOLOIST THIS WEEK will do this. It seems that she has 


h. IN SYMPHONY CONCERT gel large number of engagements 


ear in opera and concert in Ger- 
many, Russia and == eastern Europe, 
~ Where she is as great a favorite as 
She is in this country, and if she fills FOR THE 
these engagements it will be impossible 


SYMPHONY HALL BOSTON 


JULY 5 and 6, 1910 


eS el Peet. , 
SO A aN | for her to come to America. » | 
ne 5 __ This makes her appearance with the | 


| Boston Symphony Orchestra al] the'| 


SEMORIG TO Si 
“IN BOSTON FRIDAY 


’ 
' 
} 
: 
| 


— oe 


Makes Last Appearance of 
_ Year on the Symphony 
Program Soon. 

Be ict 


The appearance of Mme. Sembrich 
at the Symphony concerts here on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening of 
‘this week will be the last she will 


more interesting. She is down for two 
arias, the “Deh vieni’’ from Mozart’s 
‘Marriage of Figaro’ and “Lo, the 
Heaven-descended Prophet,”’ from 
Graun’s ‘‘Der tod Jesu,’’ and she will | 
bring the ‘program to an end with four 


songs to pianoforte accompaniment. 


OL ——— 


On the appearance of ‘‘The Boston erm 
phony Orchestra Programmes, Season 1900- 


-1910,"" the New York Sun remarks of Mr. 


Hale’s work: ‘‘Mvugically speaking, the au- 
thor of this greatest art annual today can- 
not only softrpedal the choice Richard 
Strauss effects of his virtuoso verbosity 
into the most auotable current impressions, 
analyses, appreciations and biographies of 
men or music, passing or long past, but can 
quote in a given number of pages more au- 
thorities on a signature of Beethoven's or a 
semi-quaver of Berlioz than any hurried 
and harassed critic in the great capitals of 
the world.” Aureus. 4 ack f 


eros 


Pattonal Education Association 


A CONCERT BY FIFTY-FIVE MEMBERS OF 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


GUSTAV STRUBE Conductor 
CHARLES ANTHONY . Pianist 


WEBER , , . Overture, ‘‘Der Freischutz’’ 
The opera was first performed in 1821. 


The overture begins adagio, C major, 4-4. After eight measures of 
introduction there is a part-song for four horns. This section of the 
overture 1s not connected in any way with subsequent stage action. 
After the quartet an ominous motive appears, and there is the thought 
of Max and his temptation. The main body of the overture is molto 
vivace, C minor, 2-2. The sinister musie rises to a climax, which is 
repeated during the casting of the seventh bullet in the Wolf’s Glen. 
In the next gpisode, E-flat major, themes associated with Max (clari- 
ne , and Agathe (first violins and clarinet) appear. The climax of 
t + first section reappears, now in major, and there is use of Agathe’s 
theme. There is repetition of the demoniac music that introduces the 
allegro, and a sinister mood dominates the modulation to the coda, 
C major, fortissimo, which is the apotheosis of Agathe. 


MOZART _. ' : ; ; - Symphony in G minor 


One of the three Mozart works in symphonic form which have 
tained their place in modern concert programs; 
note that these three were written in 178 
death. 


The first movement begins immediately with the exposition of the 
first theme; the melody is sung by the first and second violins in octaves 
over a simple accompaniment in the other strings. The subsidiary 
theme is of an energetic character. The second theme is in B-flat 
major and of a plaintive nature. The free fantasia begins with the 


main- 
and it is interesting to 
8, three years before Mozart’s 





first theme, now in the remote key of F-sharp minor, and this theme 
now has various appearances. The development is long and elabo- 
rate. Especially noteworthy is the combination of the beginning of the 
frst motive with the second half of the subsidiary theme, which is 
now played legato by the wood-wind; also the preparation for the 
repetition with the surprising entrance of the first theme; also the 
treatment of the first theme in imitation at the end. 


The second movement is an Andante, E-flat major, 6-8, and it is 
also in the sonata form. The chief theme is hardly a continuous 
melodic song. It begins in the violas with a rhythmic figure, which 
is imitated by the second violins, then by the first. The true melody 
lies somewhat hidden in the basses, and in the repetition of the first 
eight measures is sung elegiacally by the first violins. The second 
theme is in B-flat major, and it consists chiefly of passage-work, in which 
“the little fluttering figure” of the accompaniment of the concluding 
period of the first theme assumes thematic importance. The free fan- 
tasia is short. 


Of the third movement, the Menuetto is stern and contrapuntal ; 
the trio is light and simple. 


The Finale, Allegro assai, begins in an earnest, almost passionate 
mood, which is maintained to the entrance of a cantabile second theme 
in B-flat major, sung first by the strings, then by the wood-wind. In 
the repetition of this theme there is a characteristic and melancholy 
variation in the first violins. The free fantasia is an elaborate devel- 
opment of the first theme in imitative counterpoint. 


INTERMISSION OF TEN MINUTES 


TSCHAIKOWSKY , , First Movement of Con- 
certo in B-flat minor, Op. 23 


The very first performance of this concerto in public was at Boston 
in Music Hall, October 25, 1875, when Hans von Bilow was the pianist. 


The first movement begins with a long introduction, Andante non 
troppo e molto maestoso, which 1s based and developed on its own 
peculiar theme. After a short prelude in B-flat minor by full orchestra, 
there is modulation to D-flat major. The stately theme is sung by 
first violins and ’cellos in octaves; wood-wind and horns furnish a back- 
eround, and full chords are swept by the pianist. The pianoforte repeats 
and varies the theme, which leads to a cadenza; and after a series of 
imitations between pianoforte and orchestra, the great theme is pro- 
claimed by all the violins, violas, and ’cellos in double octaves. There 
‘s a short coda. Harmonies in the brass lead to the key of B-flat minor, 
and the main body of the first movement, Allegro con spirito, 4-4. The 
chief theme is in nervous rhythm, given out by the pianoforte. The 
rhythmic movement in the course of the dialogue between solo instru- 
ment and orchestra is hurried ‘into sixteenths. Then follows an epi- 
sode with the second theme, an expressive melody announced by wood- 
wind and horns. A subsidiary and sensuous theme in A-flat major 


is whispered by the muted strings. The second theme is developed 
and led to a mighty conclusion in C minor. The sensuous theme 
reappears, is developed at length, and there is a return to the chief 
theme. In the free fantasia the second theme is worked out at length 
to a powerful climax. The pianoforte attacks a formidable cadenza 
on figures from this theme. The sensuous, caressing melody reappears 
near the end, and swells to fortissimo. 


MENDELSSOHN _. . Nocturne and Scherzo from 
Music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
Op. 61 


NocturNE. This is an entr’acte between Acts III. and IV. Andante 
tranquillo, E major, 3-4. It 1s a commentary on the sleep of the two 
pairs of lovers in the wood. | 


ScHERzO. The scherzo (entr’acte between Acts I. and II.) is an Al- 
legro vivace in G minor, 3-8. ‘‘ Presumably Mendelssohn intended it as 
a purely musical reflection of the scene in Quince’s house—the first 
meeting to discuss the play to be given by the workmen at the wedding— 
with which the first act ends. Indeed there is a passing allusion to Nick 
Bottom’s bray in it. But the general character of the music is light 
and fairy-like, with nothing of the grotesque about it.” 


GRIEG . _ Death of Aase’’ from ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ Suite 


A well-known commentator says: “Besides depicting the passing 
away of the woman Aase, the music seems also to have a symbolic 
suggestion: the dying of nature in the autumn, far up in the North, 
the disappearance of the sun for months, leaving this globe in a ruddy 
darkness.”’ 


WAGNER _. : , : _ Overture to ‘** Tannhauser”’ 


The opera was first performed in Dresden in 1845. 


There is a slow introduction, Andante maestoso, E major, 3-4, in 
which the Pilgrims’ Chorus, “Begliickt darf nun dich, o Heimath, 
ich schauen,” from the third act, is heard, at first played piano by 
lower wood-wind instruments and horns with the. melody in the trom- 
bones against a persistent figure in the violins, then sinking to a pian- 
issimo (clarinets and bassoons). 

The main body of the overture, Allegro, E major, 4-4, begins even 
before the completion of the pilgrims’ song with an ascending first 
theme (violas), “the typical motive of the Venus Mountain.” The 
first period of the movement is taken up wholly with bacchanalian 
music; and the motive that answers the ascending typical figure, the 
motive for violins, flutes, oboes, then oboes and clarinets, is known 
as the theme of the bacchanal, ‘the drunkenness of the Venus Moun- 
tain.” This period is followed by a subsidiary theme in the same 
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key, a passionate figure in the violins against ascending chromatic 
passages in the ’cellos. The second theme, B major, is Tannhduser’s 
song to Venus, ‘Dir téne Lob!” The bacchanal music returns, wilder 
than before. A pianissimo episode follows, in which the clarinet sings 
the appeal of Venus to Tannhiuser, ‘‘Geliebter, komm, sieh’ dort die 
Grotte,” the typical phrase of the goddess. This episode takes the 
place of the free fantasia. The third part begins with the passionate 
subsidiary theme, which leads as before to the second theme, Tann- 
hauser’s song, which is now in E major. Again the bacchanalian 
music, still more frenetic. There is stormy development; the violin 
figure which accompanied the pilgrims’ chant returns, and the coda 
begins, in which this chant is repeated. The violin figure grows swifter 
and swifter as the fortissimo chant is thundered out by trombones 
and trumpets to full harmony in the rest of the orchestra. 
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key, a passionate figure in the violins against ascending chromatic 
passages in the ’cellos. The second theme, B major, is Tannhduser’s 
song to Venus, “Dir téne Lob!” The bacchanal music returns, wilder 
than before. A pianissimo episode follows, in which the clarinet sings 
the appeal of Venus to Tannhiiuser, ‘‘Geliebter, komm, sieh’ dort clie 
trotte,” the typical phrase of the goddess. This episode takes the 
place of the free fantasia. The third part begins with the passionate 
subsidiary theme, which leads as before to the second theme, Tann- 
hauser’s song, which is now in E major. Again the bacchanalian 
music, still more frenetic. There is stormy development; the violin 
figure which accompanied the pilgrims’ chant returns, and the coda 
begins, in which this chant is repeated. The violin figure grows swifter 
and swifter as the fortissimo chant is thundered out by trombones 
and trumpets to full harmony in the rest of the orchestra. 


‘Symphony Orchestra 
Program Pleases Many 
Convention Delegates 


os ies 


SAA . —icnnmee eae “Tt , 
‘Symphony Hall was filled again last 
evening with members of the N. B. 
A. eager to hear Boston’s Symphony 
orchestra in the program arranged for 
their entertainment by the music 
committee of the local entertainment 
board of which Leo R. Lewis of Med- 
ford is chairman. The numbers ren- 
dered were the same as during the 
previous evening. | 

A nominal admission charge was | 
made for these concerts, but large as | 
was the attendance, there will be a 
considerable sum to be paid in addi- 
tion by public spirited citizens to 
meet the expenses. It is understood 
that the finance committee, of which 
President Bernard J. Rothwell of the 
Chamber of Commerce is chairman, 
has the necessary funds already in 
hand. 
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A stonioaae pies 1 Yr 
And microscopic lore; 

He starts the day on ruta 4 tracks 
With endless repertoire— 

Some squib, a jest or bright iba ice: 
That penetrate the core. 


Affairs minute, of magnitude— 
Encyclopaedic things; 

Like Teufelsdrockh in happy mood, 
The best to us he brings. 

He knows the cultured and the crude, 
From dodoes’ eggs to kings. 


If we're perplexed, we seek him out, 
And ‘‘put it up to him.’’ 

If we’re distressed or have a doubt, 
Or haunted with a whim, 

He makes us smile when we might pout— 
He keeps our minds in trim! 


The World Wags well when nudged by 
Hale— 
The day is wel] begun 
That opens with some witty tale— 
His wisdom and his fun; 
Long may his jollity prevail 
In narrative and pun. 
JUSTIN HENRY SHAW, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


TO THE PRINCE OF CRITICS 


[From a contrisutor who asks that it be 
“tucked in somewhere” unbeknown to 
its subject, a request which has been 
granted.—Hd. ] 

There is one critic in this spinning Hub 

Whom, in lieu of a finer term, we dub 


Infallible. 


_So sage, so just, we to his Judgments 


bend. 


‘Tf Philip says ‘‘’tis bad,” ‘tis bad, and 


there’s an end. 
if “clever,” clever ’tis, and that is all. 
Ah, Philip, never from Olympus fall! 


I never spent my honest dollar yet, 
Without his sanction, but I knew regret. 
It’s marvellous. 
The drama, music, literature and art! 
How can the cells of our brain keep 
them all apart? 
How can one man so many things re- 
view, 
And never blunder? (for some critics 
do). 


Hail, Philip! Hail! but not farewell. 
May decades pass before old Time shall 
tell 


| The last bead of your life with us. 
‘And when, at last, it slips along the 


| 
} 
: 


| 
' 


endless chain 
Beyond our view, 
| May we be ready ete as now, to follow 
“After you.’ 
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A New Concert Master, Changes in the 
Personnel of the Band, and a Membership 
Larger Than in Any Year Past—The 
Thirtieth Season to Begin Oct. 7—Fur- 
ther Announcements Awaiting Mr. Fied- 
ler’s' Communications—A. Seasonable 
Note Concerning “Orchestra Hunger” 


Within the next fortnight a complete an- 
nouncement of the plans for the thirtieth 
season of the Symphony concerts will be 


son.are practically settled, a few matters 
await a final message from Mr. Fiedler, 
who is now in Hamburg. The series will 


' The Symphony Orchestra. 


begin on Friday afternoon, Oct. 7, the cus- | 


tomary rehearsal, followed by the concert 
on Saturday evening, Oct. 8. 

Mr. Witek, the new concert master, who 
has been during the Summer with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra at Schevinin- 
gen, Holland, will return to America, sail- 
ing from Bremen Sept. 18, to arrive in Bos- 
ton with an ample margin of time for un- 
dertaking his new duties. As he has been 
éngaged for a term of years, he comes pre- 
pared to make Boston his place of resi- 
dence during that incumbency. Mr. Fiedler 
sails from Bremen on the 20th of this 
month. 

For the first time since its organization, 
the personnel of the Symphony Orchestra 
will, next winter, exceed one hundred men. 


Hitherto the highest number of active ! 


members has been ninety-nine. This sea- 
son it will be 101. The two additional 
members are a new first trombone player, 
who will relieve Mr. Hampe of a part of 
his work, and a fifth bassoon player, a 
“utility’’ man—understudy, as the stage 
would say—to prevent the embarrassments 
consequent on the illness of a regular play- 
er. Otherwise, and virtually, the orchestra 
remains the same as last year. The violas 
will have a new member, a new player has 
been added to the second violins, to the 
double bassos a new leader, and Mr. Gold- 
stein has been transferred from the second 
violin to the first, to make good the va- 
cancy left by Mr. Emmanuel Fiedler’s re- 
tirement. It should be appended that, ac- 
cording to announcement last spring, Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder, the veteran violoncello 
virtuoso, resumes his place in the band 
beside Mr. Warnke at the first desk. 

The season is still too young for the an- 
nouncement of soloists. Signor Busoni 1s 
to be among the number for the Southern 
tour and probably Mischa Elman will 
be heard here. The list will be no 
less notable than in former years. It 
is likewise early to forecast the finan- 


> 


> 


concerts there practically sold out. before 


the first of June. The auction sales ¢ the 
Boston series will declare the pros ects. 


>. 


for the season locally. | Tiay 


{In Boston and know their privileges come 


a 
’ 


A> iy 
More than ever as autumn approaches 
and the Symphony concerts, we who live’ 


to recognize them as one of the fruits of © 
the seascn, rolled round in earth’s diurnal 


course. They have come, at length, to be 


as welcome as ithe changes of the weather, | 
and as indispensable. Who, that is used 


to them, has not felt, in September and 
mentioned to someone else who has felt the 
same pang, what is denoted as “orchestra, 


; | 99 
offered. Although the details of the sea-., hunger 


” 
' 
j 
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For the first time since it was or-' 


|'ganized the Boston Symphony orches-'| 


tra this year will have a personnel of 
over 100 men. Mr, Fiedler has en- 
gsaged in Germany a new first trom- 
bone to relieve Mr. Hampe of some 
of his work. Mr. Hampe, who has been 
the first trombone of the orchestra for 
many years, has been troubled for the 


jlast two or three seasons with rheu- 


| 
¢ 


« Philharmonic orchestra, and s 


matism, and jit is, therefore, neces- 
sary to have a musician to alternate | 
with him. Along the same lines Mr, 


IFjiedler has engaged a new bassoon 
ec 
l 
) 


4 


Player, in case of illness of any of 
the four bassoon Players of the or- 
chestra., 


Mr. Witek, the new concert master, | 


has just left Scheviningen Holland, 
where he has been with the Berlin 


alls from | 


, Bremen for this country Sept, 13, ar- | 
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riving here the 20th 


number of works with chaser 
be given during the regular Sym. 
phony season, notably Liszt’s “Dante” 
Symphony and Delius’ “A palachia,.” 
These have been made possible by the | 
alliance last spring between the Bos. | 
ton Symphony orchestra and the Ce-| 
cilia Society. As in the two past sea- | 
sons, Mr. Fiedler wil] Sive Beetho- | 
pas eg Ninth Symphony at the 24th con... 
cert, 
_ the Symphony concerts be 
in October, the first Dp 
being on the 7t 
on the 8th. This 
concerts in the en 
tion sales of se 
dates being Mon 
day, Sept, 27; 
Friday, Sept. 30. 
Last season was in every respect 
the most successfy] 
ever had, 


n arranged, | 

s of the orchestra are 

beginning to drift back to town. Last 
night Mr. Strube’s season at Bar Har. 
por came to an end, and the 22 men 





th him get back to Boston tomor- 
yas ier pwobestra will come _ to- 
‘gether for the Worcester festival in 
the last week of Septemoer, 
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Auction Sale of $18 Seats for the 
Friday Afternoon Public Rehearsals at 


| SYMPHONY HALL 
Tomorrow (Monday), Beginning at 10 O’Clock 


Auction Sale of $10.00 Seats for Rehearsals, Tuesday, September 27, at 10 A. M, 
Auction Sale of $18.00 Seats for Goncerts, Thursday, September 29, at 10 A. M. 
Auction Sale of $10.00 Seats for Concerts, Friday, September 30, at 10 A. M. 
ASSISTING ARTISTS , 

MESDAMES 
EMMY DESTINN 
GERALDINE FARRAR 
JEANNE JOMELLI 
KIRKBY-LUNN 

and 

NELLIE MELBA 


(only appearance in Boston) 


Messrs 
'FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
CARLO BUONAMICI 


MESSRS 
MISCHA ELMAN 
CHARLES GILIBERT 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 
SYLVAIN NOACK 
ALWYN SCHROEDER 
HEINRICH WARNKE 

and 


ANTON WITEK 


(first appearance in Boston) 
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| | Second symphony, 


‘ie 


‘There is much interest in the plans 
for co-operation now practically decided rehearsals as possib] 


- ; 7 - . ‘ 


Peak O Cecilia and Sy ITtp hony 


ect as many choral 
e, in addition to the 


upon ketween the Cecilia Society and rehearsals of the orchestra, and that Mr. 
the ‘Boston Symphony Orchestra for Malcolm Lang accomplish the remainder 
next season. As the matter stands, this °f the necessary preparation for the per- 
society will give three concerts, in con- formances in which his father, in other 


junction with the Symphony Orchestra, days, 
terest. 


Max Fiedler con- 
It is proposed to produce on 


in Symphony Hall, 
ducting. © 


took such a deep and abiding in- 


By virtue of this arrangement, we will 


® 
question to solve, It is now intended 
that Mr. Fiedler dir vi 


these occasions one modern work and ©®rtainly hear Fritz Delius’ “Appalachia” 


two classics—probably Bach’s B minor 
mass tor one, and, for another, Pierne's 
“Children’s Crusade.’”’ Another work 
‘under consideration is Mahler’s colossal 
which requires an 
immense chorus, and which, heard .for 


‘the first time in this country in New 
|| York two seasons past, 
| made a sensation at the Chatelet in 


has recently 


|| Paris, when the composer conducted. It 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of Mr. Goodrich, 


i 


' 
| 

| 
| 
1 | 


| is possible that, 


in addition to these 
events, the Cecilia Society will give a 
concert of ‘‘a cappella’’ music in Jordan 


|| Hall. 


It is high time that such a relation 
were established. It has been some sea- 
sons. since the Cecilia Society has shown 
any considerable financial surplus at the 
end of the winter. Its policy in regard 
to the works chosen for performance has 
been from the beginning, very commend- 
able. Such was the enterprise of the late 
Mr. Lang, the founder of the society, and 
Mr. Lang’s successor, 
that there are very few important cho- 
ral works, by composers past .or present, 
unknown to the patrons of the Cecilia 
concerts. Yet such works, 


as a rule, 


sons, 
has been gradually falling off. It is for 
the good of all that one of the greatest 
choruses and the finest orchestra in the 


country, should join forces and clientele. | 


The Cecilia Society need not lose its 
individuality, nor will the orchestra be 
laid under hindering obligations. There 
will be no further obstacles to the per- 
formance of pretentious choral works 
which demand an orchestra of unusual 
proportions and virtuosity, and it will be 


stimulating ° 
as acquaintance with them is likely to be, | 
interest only the better in-. 
formed of the musical community. In| 
_ his day, Mr. Lang organized an influen- | 
tial following which supported the con- | 
certs of the society through many sea- | 
but of late years this following | 


next season, which was promised for this 
season but proved impossible to “give 
under existing conditions. ‘‘Appalachia’’ 
iS a set of variations, for orchestra and 
chorus, upon an old slave song of the 
Mississippi valley. Liszt’s Dante sym- 
phony, last heard here under Mr. Ger- 
icke in 1908, will be given in its entirety. 
In the ‘Paradiso’ section there is par- 
ticular anticipation of Strauss’ ‘‘Mac- 
beth’’ and Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred’’ 
symphony, after Byron's poem. 
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Pay. SYMPHONY PERSONNEL PS | 


The physicians tell us that in the 
gradual process of physical change, a 
human being acquires a body of entirely 
different material, once every seven 
years. From the beginning, the members 
of the Symphony Orchestra have at- 
tained their positions after the most rig- 
id examination and selection from the 


best orchestras of Europe, and, for ex-' 


ceptions, there are now in the orchestra 


a few unusually talented musicians born | 


in this country. 
in the majority of cases, have retained 
their posts unexpectedly, until age or 
urgent calls to other quarters necessita- 
ted a change. The successive concert- 
meisters have departed to different im- 
portant posts, as Mr. Hess is now leav- 


or resident 


The men, . 


ing for the leadership of the Joachim. 
quartet -and the direction of the violin. 


department of the Hofschule 
In 1903, the Kneisel quartet resigned in a 
body, that the members might devote all 
of their time to the rehearsing and per- 
forming of chamber music. At the same 


: time, Charles M. Loeffler, the composer 


who occupied the first desk with Mr. 
Kneisel, resigned to give his time to 
composition. These have been some of 
the most important departures. 


in Berlin. | 


Now. 


no longer necessary for the conductor |4 Mr. Schroeder returns to the first ‘cello 


of the Symphony Qrchestra to quench; desk, 


after adventurous years in this 


laudable ambition ¢o give the great or- — country and Europe, and Mr. Anton Wi-. 
chestral works which require supple-|.tek, of the Berlin Philharmonic, succeeds 
mentary yoices. Then. too, as Mr. Good-|' Mr.. Hess next season. 

rich’s labors at the Boston Opera House! There are still, in the orchestra, two. 
will inevitably take up most of his time |, members who belong to the original band 
and energy, there would be the question! organized in the fall of 1881, and who 
of a new conductor for the Cecilia Socie-}|| have been members continuously since 
ty, and for many reasons the choice of | then, These are Danie] Kuntz, of the 
such -a conductor would be a difficult | first violins, and Julius Akeroyd, of the 


' 





va 


28 consecutive years, two for 27 and sev- 
en for 25 years. The average term of 
service, as now constituted, 1s something 
over 16 years. This long service is not 
the least factor in the wonderful ensem- 
bie of the orchestra. - xi “Mt 

Besides the changes at the first desks 
of the violins and the ’cellos, are these: 
Emmanuel Fiedler first violin, who came 
here in the fall of 1858 and has re- 
signed to return to Austria to live; Karl 
Kellar, the principal double bass, who 
has been a member of the orchestra for 
15 years, and who retires to his home in 
Munich: Car] Ludwig, the tympanist, 
brought here 20 years ago by 
(and for thé last two or there seasons 
‘a performer in the percussion depart- 
‘ment; Arthur Kautzenbach, ‘cellist, and 
for two years one of the conductors of 
the Pop concerts, who returns to Ber- 
lin; Joseph Dworak, for 10 years a mem- 
ber of the orchestra, during seven of 
which he played the bass tuba. 


FRAU WITEK ENTERTAINED, 


¢ 
Siw 
Fut 


Is Guest of Professional Wonren’s 
Club and Addresses Members in 


German and English. 


The Professional women’s club of 
Boston opened the season with a lun- 
cheon yesterday at hotel Lenox. 


wife of the new concert master of the 
Symphony orchestra, was a guest. Frau 
Witek spoke first in German and then 
graciously in English, expressing her 
pleasure and thanks to the club. 

The event was presided over by Miss 
Marion Howard Brazier, president of 
the club. Among those who spoke in- 
formally were Rev Florence Kollock 
Crooker, Mrs Estabrook of London, one 
of the founders of the Lyceum club, 
Mrs KE. L. Boyd of Atlanta, Ga, Coun- 
tess De Pierrefeu (Elsa Tudor), Mrs R. 
L.. Jones of Chestnut hill, president of 
the Chromatic club, Mrs Mary G. Reed 
who spoke of her visit to Norway the 
past summer and Miss Marie W. 
Laughton who spent the summer in 
Europe. 

Others present were Mrs Roger N. 
Burnham, Mrs Electa M. Sherman, Miss 
Carrie L. Holley, Miss Mary E. A. Mc- 
Aleer, Miss Ella A. Dairbanks, Mrs 
M et L. Ray, Mrs Augusta J. King, 
Mrs hia M. Bruce, Miss Caro F'’, Col. 
burn, Dr Bliza B. Cahill, Mrs Carolyn 
K. Hunt, Mrs Alvin R. Bailey, Miss 
Lucina Jewell, Miss Nellie Dean, Miss 
Mabel Golden, Mrs Grace Gilbert, Miss 
Isabe! Loughlin, Mrs Flora G. Potter, 
Dr N. Louise Lawrence, Dr Elizabeth 
A. Riley, Dr G. EB. Rockford, Dr Ella R. 
Wylie, Mrs Frances H. White, Mrs Ger- 
trude W. Crowley, Mrs Isabel Stimpson, 
Mrs Carolyn Odell, Mrs Helen O. Phil- 
lips and Miss Catherine Crockett. 


Nikisch, | 


Frau | 
Anton Witek, the distinguished pianist, | 
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The first concerts of the Symphény 


orchestra will be held on next Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, Oct. 7 and 


8 respectively. As usual the hall is com- 
pletely sold out for the Friday afternoon 
rehearsals, except the second balcony, 
which is held for “‘rush’’ seats at 25c. each. 
For Saturday night there will. pe a lim- 
‘ted number of seats on sale at the box 
office, although the greater part of these 
will be disposed of as season tickets in 
the course of the next week or 10 days. 

For his first concert Mr. Fiedler, who 
arrived in New York today, has made out 
a programme in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Robert 
Schumann, following the many celebra- 
tions of this event in Germany during the 
past summer. The soloist will be Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder, who will this year again 
be a member of the orchestra. 


as Mr. Fiedler has arranged for the 

pair of Symphony Concerts in honor 
of the centenary of Schumann’s birth, 
ought to contain at least one of his com- 
positions that is usually overlooked or that 
is merely a curiosity. Perhaps the con- 
certo for violoncello that stands on the 
list and that the virtuosi have seldom 
played in recent years, meets tnis require- 
ment. A correspondent, however, mindful 
of the admirable horns of the orchestra 
goes further and suggests the inciusion of 
Scehumann’s Concert-Piece for four horns, 
It is hardly known to the public of con- 


(Cos Me. Fieaer 2 programmes, such 
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Auction Sale of Symphony | 
Seats Begizs Tomorrow. 


The- order in which seats will be sold | 
at the Symphony orchestra auction sale, 
beginning tomorrow morning at 10, 1S as 
follows: , | 

Monday the $18 seats for rehearsals, | 
Tuesday morning the $10 seats for re- | 
hearsals, Thursday morning the $18 |, 
seats for concerts and Friday morning 
the $10 seats for concerts. 

As in past seasons every seat in the | 
house will be on sale for the Saturday | 
evening concerts. Seats to the gallery | 
will again be sold at 25 cents for the | 
Friday afternoon rehearsals. | 

The first pair of concerts, Oct 7 and | 
8, will be in commemoration of the | 
100th anniversary of Schumann’s birth | 
(June 8, 1910), which has been observed | 
the past summer through Europe. 

The soloist will be Mr Schroeder, who | 
returns to the orchestra after an ab- 
cenee of eight years. He _ will play 

Schumann’s concerto for ’cello and or- 
chestra, op. 129. 

The soloists at the remaining concerts 
in Boston prior to the southern trip in 
November’ will be as follows: Oct 14-19, 
Francis MacMillan (first appearance at 
these concerts); Oct 21-22, Charles Gill- 
bert; Oct 28-29, no. soloist; Nov 5, 
Geraldine Farrar. (4 gt ¢, cent. 25/10} 
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‘A Free Fantasie for Preludé to the New , 


Season re 

prawn ; $ a od be 

N the days when two opera houses 
flourished in New York, and proffered 

two hundred performances between the 
middle of November and the middle 

of April, the reviewers in their newspapers 
used now and then to picture rapturously 
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what they professed to believe was the , 


tranqullly beatified state of music and its 
public ia Boston. They “tolled terribly,’’ 
vibrating between the two opera houses, 
pattering in and out of concert-rooms, writ- 
ing here and writing there and sandwich- 
ing the preparaticn of a “Sunday article’ 
between the sandwiches that were morg¢ 
materially fortifying them for the task. 
They lived in a perpetual gabble of singers 
and about singers. Husbands button-holed 
them; press agents trailed their steps, their 
chancest of chance acquaintances began 
with “‘Now, what, really, do you think ot 
Mme. Melbrich’s singing or of Mr. Rose- 
rewski’s piano-playing?’’—the one question, 
if the ‘“‘really’ is emphasized enough, that 
is the last tweak to the tired reviewer's 
nerves, 


to say ‘‘really”’ 
these sensitive geniuses. Then the reviewer 
turned his aching eyes toward Boston; they 
filled with happy tears; and lifting his voice 
he sang a song of praise: ‘‘There dwell ye, 
O Bostonians, in the calm of twenty-four 
pairs of weekly Symphony Concerts, instead 
of two performances of opera daily and 
twice two on Saturdays. There, O forty- 
nate dwellers between the three hills! 
listen to one of the very best orchestras, in 
the world and not to singers whose feud 
with the pitch may not be soothed ,and 
whose acting is as the excitements ~f a 
wooden Indian in an earthquake. There, O 
blessed folk that the Charles girds ywvith its 
silver stream! the voice of the singer’s hus- 
band babbleth not and the call of the press 
agent is not as the sound of a muted 


trumpet. And your talk, O wise men of the | 


East! is not of Miss Gartinm’s back, nor 
yet of Mme. Desden’s amourettes but of 
masterpieces of absolute music and of the 
pure masters who wrought threm—of the use 
of the wood-winds by Brahms and of the 
thematic manipulation of C’ésar Franck. O 
thrice and four times hapypy!’’—and then it 
Was time to go to the riext concert. And 
these were tthe days before Boston had 
opera, too, | | 

Perhaps this hymn‘ing picture was a little 
overdrawn and higtily colored, as it is the 
way of rhapsodists , especially at a d'stance 
to overdraw and to overcolor. If singers 
of the Metropolitan and the Manhattan 
indeed had husbands, members of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra have been known to have 


corridors of 


¢ 
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used almost to make draughts through the 


phony Halil. Some of us may hold Olymr 


pian converse of the swing of Sibelius or 
the delving of Delius, but more af us have 


‘ 
: 


been heard to discourse, and with much 
keener animation, of the height of Miss 
Farrar’s hat or of the ebb and flow of 
Mr. Paderewski’s tie. If there be anee- 
dotes, true and apocryphal, of tenors, 80 
are; there as well of conductors. The 
programmes often bid us_ listen t0 
masterpieces; but some of us have 
known our thoughts to wander to the 
score that afternoon in the Stadium 
or ‘the closing quotation of United Shoe 
Machinery Ny; Boston is not New York, 
as-Bostonians s1y with serenity, and New 
Xork is not Bo‘ton, as New Yorkers say 
‘with heat, but the audiences that “sit 
under’ virtuoso conductors in the one and 
under eminent primi donne tin the “other 
have their common and human traits. Be- 


sides, we had an opera all our own Jast . 


winter and at least a mild scariatina of 


operatic gossip ran, as those malicious New 


| circles. 
when he has been trying in the | 
breathless haste of mfdnight composition | 
what he might think of . 


C 


¥ 


voluntary comparison. 

the virtuosi who came from twenty differ 
t ent European bands to sing or to play with 
In the sum-_ 
mér haunts of musicians in Burope the 


41 Winter. 
, paid and amply leisured, are to be found 
‘there in numbers for their holidays, and. 
never yet was one of them who was not 
proud of his job, even as the yoving actors 


Yorkers say 


And yet our musical estate as it then 
was and as it is now (with additions) had 
its envia@ible aspects. If we did gossip, we 
‘“‘sat under’ the best ‘orchestra in the 
United, States, one of the two or three best 


orclr;éstras in the world, and one that from 


the: ‘beginning of Dr. 
learned to heat finesse with fire. 
Yorkers knew that it was so, because they 


opera houses. 


becau‘se they had heard their own orches-~ 


tra aud our own, and had made the in- 


it said so, and sald it aloud. 


watching wayfarer may find those who 
would hide their occupation in Améri¢a in 
The “Symphony men,” being well 


ner of their visiting cards. 


“V¢ 


players may rail at this or that custom, nat” 


A yr 


att 


rowness or rigidity—the Bostonian Sunday, 
Ts 


¥ 


for example, is not gladderiing to the Gon. 
tinental heart—but they n,ever. speak ill of 


ta Oh 
Lae 


the Symphony Orchestra, . 
Only the pubiic, and. the public 


4 
- 


that. 


§ deg 


the Metropolitan in the | 
entr’actes, ‘like winds have rustled in the 
intermissionns through the lobbies of Sym-_ 


ty tay 
oe 


“ 


4 


* 


\ 


: 


pokingly, through our best 


\ 


Muck’s time has. 
The New 


4" pfhad also to hear its rivals—the Philharmon-_ 
; ic, .Mr. Damrosch’s and the bands of the 
Some Chicagoans also knew. 


The singers and - 


in Paris are proud when they put “de la 
Comédie-Frangaise’’ unobtrusively in a cor-— 


‘The returnéd ” 


4 
4 
; 

% 


: 
: 
ts 


- 


hears the band almost; weekly’ for seven 
months of the year, faiils, as it sometimes | 
seems, to understand’ what a superlative 





- + 
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yoday it is. “It ean ‘hardly do so because 


year in and year out—until the orchestra 


‘its achievements for granted. 


of the opera house came—it hears no other. 


Of old the managérs of orchestras in New 
York, or Chicago; or Pittsburg, searching 
the heavens for a sign of profit, arose and 


gaid ‘‘to Boston! we will go, for a city that 


supports twenty-four pairs of Symphony 
Concerts a year, as no other concerts in 
America are supported, must indeed love 


the whirr of the violins, the wooing and 


the wailing of the wood-winds and the 


'welter of the brass.’’ And they went and 


returned empty-handed. For they discov- 
ered that it is the way of Bostonians to 
hear no orchestra but their own, because 
they are sated or merely indifferent or in 
their Hearts disdainful. Therefore orches- 
tras from other cities no longer give oc- 
easional concerts in Boston or give them 
only to glamour the glory and be the in- 
strument of some great conductor. Thus 
we hear no orchestra but the Symphony 
Orchéstra from October to April, and in- 
évitably we begin to take its virtues and 
Instead of 
comparing with pride, we accept with com- 
plaisance. The late Mr. Grau used to be- 
lieve it wise to omit a season at the Met- 
ropolitan occasionally. “It makes the pub- 
lic hungry,’’ he used to say in his quiet 
voice; “‘they miss their opera.,”’ 

So in some less arbitrary and jolting 


fashion the management of the Symphony 
| Orchestra might teach its public to ap- 


preciate the orchestra more openly and 
keenly. It might 
bands here and distribute tickets for their 


'eoncerts among the audiences of Friday 


afternoons and Saturday evenings. They 
might or might not bear with edification. 
They certainly would with surprise. Best 
of all, the management might take the 
orchestra on a spring tour for the instruct- 
ing of European ears and to the substan- 


tial increase of its prestige from Boston to 


ela ie L 


ble as many as fovr horns. 


Buda-Pesth. 
Europe that a Boston Orchestra does exist 
and is highly distinguished, just as it is a 
recorded fact that Boston rests upon a cer- 
tain intersecting point of latitude N. and 
longitude W. But just as the Boston of 
parallels and meridians is not exactly the 
real Boston, no more is the numbered and 
classified orchestra the real orchestra. The 


“European musical capitals might profitably 


hear it. Then some of their musician-folk 
would not doubt in their hearts, like old Dr. 
Richter, whether there is really such a thing, 
or be solicitous to know, as was a certain 
French composer whether it could assem- 


(For some 


years it had been manned with eight!) Be- 
_ sides, for the first time the American corre- 


spondents on the continent, would be com- 
pelled to read the reviews in French and 
German papers. Then they might discover 


that now and then they contained ‘news 
items’’ worth the cabling. 


even bring other | 


Now it is a recorded fact in’ 


(after 
‘all and 


We. do hear masterpieces a-plenty: at the - 


Symphony Concerts, and usually they are 
played in masterly fashion. Perhaps, then. 
we are wise with the wisdom of habituated 
children of the light to let them speak for 
themselves rather than hold our own dis- 
course upon them. We hear ‘“novelties’’ 
a-plenty, too, at the Symphony Concerts, 
and without them and the diverse opinions 
that they kindle we should be the losers 
indeed in insight into human receptivities 
and human prejudices. After all, when 
musical conversation will play obstinately 
about the classics, most of us have to sink 
into commonplaces or ascend into para- 
doxes. But when “novelties’’ and very 
novel ‘‘novelties,’’ so to say, are an issue, 
what may not any and all of us say—or 
write? Then come the golden moments in 
which one man’s ‘opinion is as good as 
another’s, if only he can make it tell 
through the surrounding mass. If Mr. 
Fiedler and the orchestra did not give some 
of us opportunities three or four times each 
winter to rave or rail about Debussy‘s 
music, the ‘“‘altruistic’’ might properly in- 
voke against him the statute prohibiting 
cruel and unusual punishments. If we 
heard not the mighty dins of Strauss, how 
many little dins of disputatious dinner 
tables would be stilled. The discords of 
d’Indy are to some Sand-papered ears even 
as is raw ‘‘moonshine” whiskey to palates 
have wonted to the Smoothness of 
‘‘old-vatted’”’ Scotch. Yet without the bite 
of the discords where would be the conseé- 
quent bite of the comment? What would’ 
the musical winter be without those ‘‘who; 
know what they like because they like it,’’' 
and the other company of extremists that 
believes that all the music that is new is 
also good? Many a musical dinner table 
would miss its graybeard who is quite sure 
that music ended in‘the thirties, and its 
youngster who knows that it didn’t even 
begin before the nineties. Only Mr. Wiad- 
ler’s programmes can give them text and 
occasion. 

Moreover, it is through these same pro- 
grammes that the art of programme-mak- 
ing is carried highest in the corner of the 
club or over the tea-cups by amateurs with 
likings rather than by a hard-working con- 
ductor, trying to assort twenty pieces into 
five appropriate groups in the quiet of his 
study. And if we had not the “assisting 
artists’’ by day and by night our knowledge 
of the millinery of primi donne—a most tor- 
tuous and disputatious matter—and of th:2 
relations of light to the countenances of 
pale-faced plianists—a topic for only the 
most expert of connoisseurs—would dwindle 
and our skill in intricate, if not illumining, 
debate wane. And where, where would 
some of the musical pedants and casuists 
and archeologists hide their diminished 
heads, if the crowded pages of the pro- 
gramme-book did not enable them weekly 
Friday afternoon) to ‘‘inform’’ 
sundry? No, the ‘“ministra- 
tions’ of the Symphony Concerts, as 


) “Mr. -- Krehbil 


\| not all of tone. 


might call them, are 
not all sesthetic and its “lovely proclam4- 
tions,’’ to steal another of his phrases, are 
Without them, human 
nature, here in Boston, would lose some of 
its engagingly irritating aspects and con- 
Byrne some of its savor. “I learned the 


first names of all the Bostonians”. said’ a 


“stranger lady’’ who had spent a winter 
here—it was not ‘dear’ 


‘“Maria’’—“‘and the last names of all. the 
French composers.” And, so to the auc- 


tions. | H. T, P: 


‘SYMPHONY SEAT AUCTION 
SALE TOMORROW AT 10 


4 


us ) , thy , _ 
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‘his week will be a husy one at 
Symphony Hall, for on Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday the annual}. 
auction sales of seats will take place. 

| Tomorrow morning at ten o’clock, the 


| $18 seats for the rehearsals will be sold | “Finlandia,” op. 26, No. 


and on Tuesday at the same hour the 
$10 seats will be put on sale. Thursday |) 
morning at 10 o’clock the sale of the! 


Friday morning at the same hour the |! 
$10 seats will be sold. For the rehearsals | 


cept those in the second balcony, which } 
are sold at 25 cents each on the after- | 
noon of the rehearsals. For the con- 


| certs every seat in the house will be 
sold. ly 


————— ——— 
-— = . ~ ~ = 


Mr. Ellis, the manager, has received | 
from Mr. Fiedler the programs of the) 
first five concerts. The first concert 
| Will be a memorial to Schumann. The 


| Soloist will be Alwin Schroeder, whose | 
appearance will be all the more interest- | 
‘ing in that it marks his return to the! 
orchestra after an absence of eight 
'years. Francis MacMillen, the Ameri- 

can violinist, will be the soloist at the 
| second concert, making his first appear- 
vance With the Symphony orchestra. 
| Charles Gilibert, the French baritone, 
| will be the soloist at the third concert. 
The fourth concert will have no soloist. 
jAt the fifth Geraldine Farrar will make 
| her only appearance with the orchestra 
(in Boston this year. 

The second and third concerts will | 
i bring two important novelties, both of 
‘them Russian. At the second concert 
|Rachmaninoff will be represented by his 
Symphony in E minor, which will be 
(heard here for the first time, and at 
'the third concert Scriabine‘s symphony, 
Le Poeme de 1!’ extase,”’ will have its 
first performance in Boston. 

[he programs are as follow: 
| OCT. 7-8, 
Overture, ‘‘Manfred, ’’ op. 115 


Symphony in E flat major, No. 83, op. RAs 
(Rhenish) 

Concerto for vio 
op. 129 


‘Mebiinign 
Overture, ‘ a 


‘‘Genoveva, Schumann 


Soloist, Aiw in Se hroeder. 

OCT. 14-15. 

Symphony in E minor, op. 27 (first 
time) .» Rachmaninoff 


$18 seats for the concerts vill bezin and | 


| 
every seat in the house will be sold ex- 


| Violin concerto in A minor, op. 28. 
‘ Overture, ‘*‘Oberon’’ 
Soloist, Francis MacMillen. 


OCT. 21-22. 
Symphony in D major, is 2,»0p. 36, Beethoven 


.Goldmark 


ris 
‘Te Poeme de vateek sate (first time). .Scriabine 


1 
7 Sibelius 
Soloist, Charles Gillbert. 
OCT. 28-29. 


Symphony in C minor, No. 1, op. ent Paris pt 
| Symphony in E minor, 
64 


Symphony in F minor, op. 12 
Air from Jeannot et Colin, 
eomique (1814) 
Adagio and Fugue for String Orchestra 


(first time) 


| Aria, "Mise ro: 
to 


PRB a ‘‘Carneval Romain’ 
Soloist, Geraldine Farrar. 


THE MUSICAL CALENDAR 


The Auction Sales of Tickets for the Sym- 
phony Concerts Next Week — The De- 
tailed Programmes of the Festival at 


Worcester—Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam” 
for the First Time in America 


ONDAY, Sept. 26: 
M At Symphony Hall, the auction sale 
of the $18 seats for the afternoon 
concerts of the Symphony Orchestra. 


Tuesday, Sept. 2 

At Symphony Hall the auction sale of. 
the $10 seats for the afternoon concerts of 
the Symphony Orchestra. 


Wednesday, Sept. 28: 
At Worcester, in the Mechanics Hall, the 


first concert of the annual musical festival: 
Berlioz’s ‘“The Damnation of Faust,’’ with 


Arthur Mees conducting; Nina Dimitrieff, 


Schumann || George Hamlin, Herbert Witherspoon and 


Frederick Weld for solo singers, the chorus 


of the festival association and a large part — 
of the Symphony Orchestra, | 


Thursday, Sept 29: 
At Symphony Hall, the auction sale of 


| the $18 seats for the evening concerts of the. 
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At Worcester, in the Mechanics Hall, the 
second and third eoncerts of the annual 
musical festival. In the afternoon 4 large 


part 


| 


' 


of the Symphony Orchestra under Mr. | 


Strube and with Mme. Powell for a violin- | 


ist, and Miss Hinkle for a singer, in the | 


following programme. 


, Funeral Match from ‘‘Wroica’’ Sym- 
aye eee (In memory of Carl Zerrahn.) 


mnphony Waite, vissi d’amore,’’ 
Pe, chee 
Strube: Overture, “Puc hig 
Saint-Saéns: Con wh i : L i a | nor. 
Massenet: Rallet Music from ‘‘Le Cid.’’ 

In the evening, with Mr. Mees conducting, 
Bantock’s setting for caorus, orchestra and 
solo voices of tne Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, the most notable choral piece by an 
English composer since Higar’s “The King- - 
dom,” will be performed for the first time 
16 solo singers are Miss 


Keyes and Messrs. von Norden and Weld. 


Friday, Sept. 30: 
‘At Symphony Hall, the auction sale of the 
$10 seats for the evening coneerts of tha 


Symphony Orchestra. 

At Worcester, in the Mechanics Hall, the 
eoncluding concerts of tne annual musical 
festival. In the afternoon, a large part of 
the Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Strube, 
and with Mme. Méré for a pianist, and Mr. 
yon Norden for a singer, in the following 
programme: Teanee 
Dvorak: Overture, ‘‘Carneval.” 

Liszt: Concerto in A-Major. 
Mme, Méré 


Aria, ‘‘O milo from 


Leoncavallo: Piccolo”’ 
‘‘Zaza.’’ 
Mr. von Norden 


Elgar: ‘‘Enigma’’ Variations. 
In the evening the usual miscellaneous 
concert, with the following programme: 


Mendelssohn: ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ 
Mozart: Aria, ‘‘Non piu andral’’ from ‘‘Figaro.’® 
Mr. Witherspoon 
Debussy: Little Suite. 
Tschaikowsky: Aria, ‘‘Es geht auf Mitternacht’’ 
from ‘‘Pique Dame.’’ 
Miss Dimitrieff 
Sibelfus: HElegie—-Musette. 
Debussy: Aria, ‘‘Ces airs joyeux’’ from 
Prodigal Son.’’ 
Mr. Hamlin 
‘*Rhapsodie Bamboula.” 
Aria, from ‘‘Le Caid.’’ 

Mr. Witherspoon 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: Caprice Espagfiol. 
Verdi: Aria, ‘‘O Patria mia’’ from ‘‘Afda.* 

Miss Dimitrieff 
' Strauss: Helmliche Aufforderung. — Morgen. — 
Caecilie. 


| Gounod: 


Overture, 


‘*'The 


Coleridge—Taylor: 
Thomas: 


Mr. Hamlin 
Motet, ‘‘Gallia.’’ 


: Chorus, Orchestra and Organ 

L Friday afternoon, Oct. 7, in Symphony 
| Hall, the first concert of the afternoon 
| series by the Symphony Orchestra, with a 
| programme to commemorate the one hun- 
| dredth anniversary of the birth of Schu- 
mann, viz: his overtures to ‘‘Manfred” and 
| to ““Genoveva,’’ his Rhenish Symphony, and 
‘his concerto for violoncello, with Mr. 


to play the solo part. 


Saturday evening, Oct. 8 in Symphony 
Hall ,the first concert of the evening series 
by the Symphony Orchestra with the pros 
gramme just noted, 


AUCTION SALE 
AT SYMPHONY 


Pest Soft 26 10 
Seats for Rehearsals to Be 


Sold This Morning 


nV 


} 


The auction sales for the coming sea- 
son of Symphony concerts begins this 
morning at Symphony Hall at 10 o'clock. 
Today the $18 seats for the 24 public re- 
hearsuls will be sold. <As is generally 
understood, the premium bid for the seats 
Ts added to the $18 and the seats bid in 
must be claimed immediately and paid 
for in cash or by check. 

The sale today is of the seats on the 
floor back to IK.K, or in other. words, back 
to the first row covered by the balcony; 
the seats on the sides of the first balcony 
and the first four rows in the centre. 
It will take probably until 2:30, allowing 
@ half-hour for luncheon, to dispose of 
the seats on the floor, and those desiring 
to bid for balcony seats should be in the 
hall not later than that hour. Tomorrow 
the remaining seats in the first balcony, . 
on which the upset price is $10, will be]! 
sold, with the sale beginning at 10 o’clock, 
and it will last about an hour and a half. 


Thursday the $18 seats for the concerts 
will be sold, these being the same seats 
@s tlie $18 upset price, seats for the re-| 
hearsals, the sale beginning at 10 o’clock, 
and on Friday the remainder of the seats | 
will be sold for the Saturday evening con- | 
certs, including the whole of thé second) 
balcony, the upset price of these being 
$10. 


SYMPHONY AUCTION TODAY. 
Auction sales for the coming season 
of Symphony concerts begin this morn- 


ing at 10 o’clock at Symphony Hall, To- 

aay the $18 seats for the 34 public ra- 

hearsals will be sold. The premium bid 

for the seats is added to the $18, and 

the seats bid in must be claimed im- 

mediately and paid for in cash or by 
eamkel, 


check. a 1 26, (9% 


Mrs Anton Witek, wife of the new 
concert master of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra, is a pianist of dis- 
tinction. Her sonata recitals with her 
husband were a prominent feature of 
the musical life’ of Berlin for many 
years. 


Auction Sale for Symphony 
Rehearsals | 


Lively Demand for the 
Positions 


Coveled 


Maximum Figure Less Than Last 
| Year’s | 


General 


Average Was Above 


That of 
1909 | 


Keen interest and spirited bidding from 
the first marked the opening sale of seats 
reserved for the series of twenty-four pub- 
lic rehearsals on Friday afternoon of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The numbér 
of prospective buyers present when the sale 
opened at Symphony Hall, this morning, 
was far larger than in many previous years 


and as usual women fur outnumbered men 


in the throng present. . 

The highest premium obtained by the 
auctioneer, Walter Jackson, was $73, which 
was paid for seats 18 and 19 in Row N, and 
the same price also was paid in Row R for 
seats 17 and 18. These seats were pur- 
chased by one of the ticket brokers who, 
as usual, including Messers. Herrick, 
Burke Wadsworth, Pratt, Heard and 
others occupied the front row from which 
to make their bids. Next highest for pre- 
mium was $72, paid for seats 15, 16 and 17 


in Row N and Row L. $71 was paid for a . 


single seat, No. 27, and $70 was paid for 
three seats—Nos. 18, 19 and 20 in Row G, 
comparatively early in the sale, and imme- 
diately following a sale at $35 for the ad- 
joining seats. 
mium paid at the opening sale also was $93 
for seats in the first balcony. 

When the early sale of $70 was made 
people sat up to take notice, as the saying 
goes, and thereafter opening first bids for 
places ran higher than previously. 

The seats on sale today were the $18 ones 


for the rehearsals, while the lower-priced | 


seats for the rehearsals, of the face value 


of $10, will go on sale tomorrow morning. | 


All. premiums paid at each day’s sale are 
added, of course, to the face value of the 


seats, hence those which brought a pre® 


mium of $73 today really stand the buyer 
at a cost of $91 per seat, or almost $4 for 
each performance, it will be seen. 

When the sale began, the very first pre- 
mium bid was a dollar for seat No. 1 in row 
A, and this sold for $18 premium, the buyer 
taking only one, in the option allowed to 
take four seats on any single bid. This 
aroused interest so that for seat No. 2 the 


Last year the highest pre- | 
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and other sales in this front row rang2d- 


from $17, as the lowest, to $25.50 as the 
Last year the record showed | 
minimum and maximum premiums of $8 
and $20 in row A. eh 
- The second row likewise showed general- 
ly higher prices than those of a year ago, 


highest. 


with prices running from $17.50 to $31, a 
better range than last year, while in the 
third row the premiums were from $18.50 
to $32. The prices then kept for awhile 
around $30, up and down, and reached $39 


in Row E and $50 in Row F, with mean-— 
while sales much lower than those figures. 


Row G. which had a sale at $70, opened at 
$25:50, the lowest in the row, and at the 
last the prices fell off till the end seats 
sold at $33. 

Sales as high as $50 were recorded in 
Row H, where the general run of premiums 


| was’ such that no sake was made under 


$30.50. The next row ranged from $33 to 
60 and back to $31. Bids by this time all 
started at $30 or even higher, so that there 


was not waste of time in getting figures up 
Occasionally, however, some 


to that price. 
timid woman would take a cnance on sée- 
curing a bargain—possibly because this is 
Mond@ay—and would venture a bid far lower 
than the range had been running and of 
course when someone immediately raised 


her bid by several hundred per cent, there- 


would be a quiet smile on the part of many. 

The rows of seats about midway in the 
hall seemed to be most in favor, judging 
from the eagerness of the bidders to secure 
these. From $35 to $60 proved the usual 
range of prices. Sometimes two ticket 
brokers would bid against each other, with 


the result that the successful one had to | 


pay pretty well for securing the coveted 
seats, 
by regular patrons to buy seats and many 
of these music lovers, who have been to 
the Symphony Concerts season after sea- 


son, are determined, if possible, to have 


again favorite seats if money can obtain 
these. Hence the friendly rivalry and high 
premiums, in some instances. 


bid earnestly against the brokers, with Suc- 

eess in some cases, yet at high cost to 

themselves. f 
Considered as a whole, the premiums ap- 


peared to range far higher than those of | 
last year and showed that there is no fall-_ 
ing off in interest in these concerts, even ~ 


with a long opera season and other musical 


attractions ahead, patronized largely by tle 
same people who aitend the Symphonies, 
Custom has shown that no one really "ex-- 


pects to get any ‘“‘bargain’’ at the sales for 
the Friday rehearsals, if 


average of more reasonable figures. 
The $18 seats include all those ,on. the 


| floor as far back as, and including, Row JJ,. 


also seats in the first balcony, right _ 
left sides, and in the rear through 


‘ . 


These brokers all are commissioned 


Again, prj- 
vate buyers show equal determination and 


the premiums. 
be compared with those for the Saturday 
evening concerts, which always show an 


et 
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Back of that row, in the centre of the 
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palcony, the’ face price of seats is $10, and 
{t is for floor seats beginning with Row KK 


and extending through Row 8S. The seats 


| 


in the second balcony still remain “rush | 


seats,’ as they have become known, for 
the Friday rehearsals, with. admission 
gained by payment of 25 cents. The seats 
are available on the old plan of first come 
Arst to secure the best places. 


The $18 seats for the Saturday evening | 


econeerts go on sale on Thursday, and on 
Friday the $10 seats, including all seats in 
the second balcony, will be sold. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM $73 


Auction Sale for Symphony 
| Rehearsals 


Lively Demand for the Coveted 


Positions 


| Maximum Figure Less Than Last 
Year’s 


General Average Was Above That of 
1909 


one ae nt OS ' mF 


for the rehearsals, while the— Hiya” 
seats for the rehearsals, of the face val 
of $10, will go on sale tomorrow mornin. 
All premiums paid at each day’s sale al 
added, of course, to the face value of th 
seats, hence those which brought a pre 
mium of $78 today really stand the puyei 


at a cost of $91 per seat, or almost $4 for) 
each performance, it will be seen. 


Keen interest and spirited bidding from | 


the first marked the opening sale of seats 
reserved for the series of twenty-four pub- 


| $60 and back to $31. 


lic rehearsals on Friday afiernoon of the | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
of prospective buyers present when the saie 
opened at Symphony Hall, this morning, 
was far larger than in many previous years 
and as usual women far outnumbered men 
in the throng present. 

The highest premium obtained by the 
auctioneer, Walter Jackson, was $73, which 
was paid for seats 18 and 19 in Row N, and 
the same price also was paid in Row R for 
seats 17 and 18. These seats were pur- 

_chased by .one of the ticket brokers who, 
as usual, including Messers. Herrick, 
Burke Wadsworth, Pratt, Heard and 


The number | 


range of prices. 


others occupied the front row from which | 
| the result that the successful one had to , 


' to make their bids. Next highest for pre- 
mium was $72, paid for seats 15, 16 and 17 
+ in Row N and Row lL. $71 was paid for a 
single seat, No. 27, and $70 was paid for 


‘take four seats on any single bid. 


When the sale began, the very first pre- 


‘mium bid was a @ollar for seat No. 1 in row 
A, and this sold for $18 premium, the buyer} 


taking only one, in the option allowed ta 
This} 
aroused interest so that for seat No. 2 the 
opening bid was $10, with a sale at $17, 
and other sales in this front row ranged 
from $17, as the lowest, to $25.50 as the 
highest. Last year the record showed 
minimum and maximum premiums of $8 
and $20 in row A. 

The second row likewise showed general- 
ly higher prices than those of a year ago, | 
with prices running from $17.50 to $31, 2) 
better range than last year, -while in the 
third row the premiums were from $18.50) 
to $32. The prices then kept for awhilel! 


in Row E and $50 in Row F, with mean- 


around $30, up and down, and reached <a \ 


while sales much lower than those figures. | ° 


Row G. which had a sale at $70, opened at) 
$25.50, the lowest in the row, and. at the 
last the prices fell off till the end seats 
sold ac $33. 

Sales as high as $50 were recorded in 
Row H, where the general.run of premiums | 
was such that no sale was made under | 
30.50, The next row ranged from $33 to 
Bids by this time all 
started at $30 or even higher, so that there 
was not waste of time in getting figures up 
to that price. Occasionally, however, some | 
timid woman would take a cnance on Se@- | 
curing a bargain—possibly because this is 
Monday—and would venture a bid far lower | 
than the range had been running and of} 
course when someone immediately raised 
her bid by several hundred per cent, there } 
would be a quiet smile on the part of many. 

The rows of seats about midway in the 
hall seemed to be most in favor, judging 
from the eagerness of the bidders to secure 
these. From $35 to $6) proved the usual 
Sometimes two ticket 
brokers would bid against each other, with 


pay pretty well for securing the coveted {| 
seats. These brokers all are commissioned 


'by regular patrons to buy seats and many 


three seats—Nos, 18, 19 and 20 in Row G, | 


comparatively early in the sale, and imme- 
diately following a sale at $35 for the ad- 
joining seats. Last year the highest pre- 
mium paid at the opening sale also was $93 
for seats in the first balcony. | 

. When the early sale of $70 was made 
people sat up to take notice, as the saying 
goes, and thereafter opening first bids for 
places ran higher than previously. 

“fhe seats on sale today were the $18 ones 


| 


: 


of these music lovers, who have been to 
the Symphony Concerts seaSon after sea- 
son, are determined, if possible, to have 
again favorite seats if money can obtain 
these, Hence the friendly rivalry and high 
premiums, in some instances. Again, pri- 
vate buyers show equal determination and 
did earnestly against the brokers, with sSuc- 
‘ess in some cases, yet at high cost to 
themselves. 

Considered as a whole, the premiums ap- 
peared to range far higher than those. of 


Jast year and showed that there is”nO fall- 
ing off in interest in these concerts, even 
with a long opera season and other musical 


attractions ahead, patronized largely by the 


same people who attend the Symphonies, | 


Custom has shown that no one really ex- 
pects to get any ‘hargain’’ at the sales for 
the Friday rehearsals, if the premiums 
be compared with those for the Saturday 
evening concerts, which always show an 
average of more reasonable figures, 

The $18 seats include all those on the 
floor as far back as, and including, Row JJ, 
also seats in the first balcony, right and 
left sides, and in the rear through Row D. 
Back of that row, in the centre of the 
balcony, the face price of seats is $10, anf 
it is for floor seats beginning with Row KK 
and extending through Row SS. The seats 
in the second balcony still remain ‘“‘rush 
seats,’’ as they have become known, for 
the Friday rehearsals, with admission 
gained by payment of 25 cents. The seats 
are available on the old plan of first come 
irst to secure the best nlaces, 

The $18 seats for the Saturday evening 
concerts go on sale on Thursday, and on 


Friday the $10 seats, including all seats in 


the second balcony, will be sold. 


SYMPHONY SEATS IN DEMAND 


Opening Sale of Seats for Saturdday- 
Evening Concerts Shows Higher Prices 
Paid Than a Year Ago 


At Symphony Hall the concluding sale by 
auction of seats for the Saturday evening 


concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- © 


tra took place today and as this final sale 
offers opportunity to buy good places at 
most reasonable prices,, there was, as al- 
ways, eagerness to secure them. The seats 


on sale were of the $10 class, including rear , 
| Seats on the floor and the rear rows of the 


also 
| the 505 seats making up the entire sec- 


the places which for Friday . 


centre section of the first hglcony, 


ond balcony, 
rehearsals are sold for twenty-five cents 
each, unreserved, and termed ‘‘rush”’ seats. 
‘The final sale brought premiums equalling 
or averaging higher than those of a year 
ago. 
Yesterday the $18 seats for the regular 
series of twenty-four Saturday evening 
concerts were sold and the attendance was 


about as it was at the sale on Monday for 
the same seats for 


public rehearsals. The 
paid yesterday was $52. The bidding at the 
opening lacked the spirited eagerness 
shown at the Monday sale, but the sale 
had not been long in progress before it 
took On more lively interest. Custom has 


highest premium 


shown that premiums paid for the Satur- ° 
day concerts are never so high as those 


which the rehearsal seats bring. Summed 


brought up to $68. 
back of this, N, that the record price of 
$73 was reached last Monday, as it was, 


the Friday afternoon 3 


1 cated 


: f gin, to be’ followed 
up, it may be said that while the early « of the $10 seats. 


part of thé salé was marked by "pri 


, ’ - 
y - , ees - 
* 


lower than. those obtained a year ago, 
this condition was only brief and soon 
the premiums equalled and surpassed 
those of last season, so that the average 
of prices proved higher than a year ago. — 

The first sale, in Row A, was at $2, as 
against $18 for the same seats for the 
rehearsals, and $14.50 was the highest 
price paid in this front row, whereas at’ 
Monday’s gale the maximum premium in 
Row A was $25.50. In Row. B there were 
sales at $2, as there were in following 
rows, and in B the, highest price paid was. 
$11, as against $31 at the rehearsal sale 
on Monday. Not until Row I was reached 
did the premium strike $20, and in K 
there was a sale at $40, whereas at the 
earlier sale as high as $50 premium was. 
obtained in rows front of that, | 

The highest sale at $52 . premium 
was for seats in the middle part of. 
Row M, in which rehearsal tickets 
It was in the row. 


again in Row R., + 

After the sale in Row M at $52, excel- 
lent seats could be purchased in succeed- 
ing rows at moderate premiums, with $381 
in Row P as among the highest prices. 
The purchasers were for the most part 
music lovers who prefer the Saturday 


- evening concerts to the Friday afternoon 


rehearsals and who attend the sales to 
buy individually, rather than to commis- 
sion the ticket brokers to look after their 
needs. The brokers, however, were on. 
hand, as usual, and secured many good 
tickets at about the same premiums that 
the more private buyers paid. (a 
Thursday’s sale included seats on the 
floor from.the front row to as far back as 
Row KK and also the sides of the first bal-. 
cony and rear of that part of the hall, 
through Row D. 3 | 


PREMIUMS MUCH HIGHER.. 
Range From $10.50 to $32 for/$10 


Seats for Friday Afternoon Sym- 
phony Rehearsals. 


An increase of from $4 to $6 over last 
year’s premiums was the rule at tne 
sale of tickets for the Friday afternoon 
rehearsals of the Symphony orchestra, 
which was continued at Symphony hall 
yesterday. 

The $10 seats were sold yesterday, 
following the $18 seat sale of Monday. 
In all 412 seats were disposed of, lo- 

on the floor at the rear of the}. 
hall and back of the center of the first. 
balcony. The premiums varied from 
$10.50 to $32, the highest, and in general - 
ranged considerably higher than last 
year. The buying was brisk. 

Tomorrow the sale of the $18 seats for 
the Saturday eventhg concerts will be- - 

riday by the sale 


: 





ce eae “Be on seats inthe centre of the hat 
¢ y 7 vr e ’ rs ’ ro To vs 1 er ee A hOT 
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lf ron from the stage to row JJ, 


$10 seats from row 
Sept those in the second balcony which 
‘are reserved for the 25-cent 

€ of the matinee rehe 

st concerts every. seat 


seats 

nd the 

KK to row 8S. All 
for rehearsals will be sold ex- 
atrons 

rsals. or the 
n the house will 


be sold at auction. 


That Amount Highest Bid on 
Four Seats for the Annual 
Orchestra Rehearsals. 


Cen ete 


CENTRE SECTION POPULAR 


Good Prices Paid for Tickets: 
in Middle Aisle and Other 
Favored Points. 


A haeeneaiieal 
Z oe ” ~ s 
'? > if 4 , 4 / fit 


Four floor seats brought $73 each jn ex- 
cess of the regular price of $18 at the an. 
nual auction sale for Boston Symphony 
Orchestra rehearsals at Symphony Hall, 
yesterday. These were the largest pre- 
miums paid for season tickets for the 
Friday afternoon rehearsals. Seats in 
the front and second row of the first 
balcony averaged from $30 to $40 in the 
choice sections. The floor seats, which 
reaped bonus money at the rate of $73, 
were Nos, 18 and 19 in row N, and Nos. 
17 and 18 in row ®. 


The bidding was brisk, but was 
participated in chiefly by brokers and 
speculators. Many patrons are too busy 
Or do not care to inconvenience them- 
selves by attending the sales. The man- 
agement says many opportunities for 
ood bargains are lost in this way. Ow- 
ng to the fact that most of the bids 
were made by brokers. it will be im- 
possible to tell the identity of the real 
purchasers for two or three days, 
The seats at the left of the hall 
brought higher prices than those at tne 
right owing to. the fact that at piano 
recitals the auditors like to watch the 
hands of the players. So-called ‘‘bach- 
elor’’ or single seats went at remarka- 
bly low figures in certain instances, 
when compared with the high prices 
brought by blocks of seats adjoining. 


All purchases were limited to not more | 
The popular sales were | 


than four seats. 
of two and three seats. 

Yesterday’s sale began at 10 o’clock 
and lasted all day. There was an inter- 
mission between 1:30 and 2 and a change 
of auctioneers at that time. Today, 
at 10 o’clock, the $10 seats for rehear- 
sals will be put on sale. Thursday 
morning the saie of the $18 seats for 
concerts will begin and on Friday 
morning the sale of $10 concert  ,eats 
will Gonclude the sales. 

The usual preference was shown yes- 


‘that results of the sale will 


SYMPHONY 


TICKETS 


SOARING 


Average Increase of $5 


at First Day's 
Auction 


j ee I 
f aa T° ny , ’ a. 


The auction sale of the $18 seats for 
the Friday afternoon public rehearsals 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was held yesterday in Symphony Hall. 
With the exception of one season un- 
der Dr. Muck, this auction was the 
most spirited of any for a similar oc- 


: : 


casion in the history of the Symphony | 


Orchestra. 


TICKET AGENTS OUT IN FORCE 


The ticket agents were out in force, 
prominent among them being Messrs Her- 
rick, Burke, Wadsworth, Pratt, and 
Heard, but there were also more private 
bidders present than last season and the 
bidding was strong. There was no gen- 
sational skyrocketing of particular seats, 
but for a general estimate it is probable 
show an 
average increase of $ over the same sale 
last season, | 

Certainly this was the case on the floor. 
The highest prices obtained were $73 for 
‘two seats in row N (8 and 19), and two 
seats in R (17 and 18). Two groups of 
seats, three each, were disposed of in 
rows N and I for $72." 


Seventy dollars | 


was paid for three seats, Nos. 18, 19 and | 


°0 in G. From this row on the bids were 
quite uniform and unusually high. 

As usual, there were groups of seats 
which had been designated by parties 


| 


SYMPHONY AUCTION 
SLPS LAST DAY 


whose names are kept carefully secret, 


and for these seats the agents had their 
orders to bid without limit, so that the 


ey 
« ” 
: 


seats were secured. At times the com- . 


petition grew warm, but it never reached . 


the climax of $8, paid for two seats on 
the right hand of the first balcony last 
season. KS 

At the beginning it became evident that 
prices were on the increase. The first 
seat in row A fetched $18 premium, while 
the average of this row was over $20, the 
prices ranging from $17 to $25. This was 
an increase of more than $5 over last 
season’s sale. The first seat in row B 
went at $20 and the highest priced seat in 
this row cost $33.50. Row C commenced 
at $21 and rose to $39.50. Row E began 
at $27 and went to $0 for No. 19. Row I 
commenced at $33. From row K to X the 
average was from $35 to $60. 

In the balconies the prices were about 
as last season, while particular seats did 
not run so high. The first four seats in 
row A were sold for $21. The next four 
went for $36. The seats on the left side 
of the balcony sold higher than those on 
the right, probably on account of the fact 
that many prefer the seats from which 
they may watch best the movements of 
the soloist, more especially the pianist, 
whose hands can always be seen from 
this side. Seats 5 and 6 on this row were 
bought for $3 and the neighboring group 
for $49. Seats 25 and 26 brought $56. 

This morning at 10 o’clock, will com- 
mence the sale of the $10 seats for the 
Friday afternoon rehearsals. On -Thurs- 
day the $18 seats for the Saturday night 
concerts will be disposed of, and on Fri- 
day the $16 seats for the same occasion. 
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Be Put up for Bids at 10 
O’Clock This Morning. 


$52 PREMIUM YESTERDAY) 


Tickets for the Rehearsals in 
More Exclusive Demand — 
Than for Concerts. 


— ee eee 
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the total cost of the seat $70. 


E 
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Regular Concert $10 Seatd Will ' 


. 


t 


the | 
4 


his ts the fourth: and last! daly 
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auction of season seats, for Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts. The sale yes- 
terday, which lasted throughout the day, 
was devoted to the $18 seats for the 
series of regular Saturday evening con- 
certs, to begin Oct, 8. 

At the closing sale, which will hegin at 
10 A. M. today, the $10 seats for the reg- 
ular concerts will be auctioned off to the 
highest bidders. These seata coinprise 
‘the last 8% rows on the floor, from KK 
to SS, inclusive; rows E to I in the first 
balcony, and the entire second balcony. 

The $18 seats for Friday afternoon re- 
hearsals were sold Monday. the $10 seats 
for rehearsals on Tuesday, and the sec- 


ond balcony was reserved, as is custom- 
ary at reahearsals, for the 25-cent pa- 
trons. 

The highest premium paid yesterday 
was $52, in addition to the regular price 
of $18 for a single or so-called ‘“‘bach- 
elor’’ seat, numbered 18 
the centre aisle in row M. 


| 
on the left of | 
This made 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


‘Bhe highest premittra paid for rehear- 
sal seats was $73, which made the cost 
of each of the four chairs bought at 
that figure $91. or $21 more than the big- 
gest bonus money Vaid by the lone bid-| 
der yesterday. 

The second highest premium paid yes- 
terday was $29 each for seats 18, 19 and 
20 in row K. The $10 balcony seats 
breught $40 premiums in a few in- 
stances, and not lower than $4. 

Apparently music lovers are not su- 
perstititous. Seats numbered 13 and 23 
were bid for just as briskly as any oth- 
ers. 7 

The premiums yesterday averaged one- 
fourth lower than those which marked} 
the rehearsal sale. The Friday afternoon 
rehearsals are attended chiefly by so- 
ciety patrons, children and music stu- 
ents. As a result they are regarded as 
somewhat more exclusive than the reg- 
ular Saturday evening concerts; hence 
yesterddy’s bargain sales. a 

The two seats next to the single $52 
seat brought only $21.50 each, and two 
seats adjoining them went for $16. Tae 
difference in the premiums paid for re- 
hearsal seats and the regular. concert 
seats is idustrated by the sale in row N. 
Monday seats 15, 16 and 17 went for $72, | 
and seats 18 and 19 brought the top price 
of the sale, $73. Yesterday the bids for 
these seats opened at $10. Seats num- 
bered 15, 16, 17 and 18 went for $20.50, a |) 
ek of $52.50, and seat 19 brought onty} 
18.50. | 

When Auctioneer Jackson opened the 
sale shortly after 10 o’clock, the bids 
were started rather low. The highest 
premiums paid for seats in row A were 
$15 and the lowest $4. 

In row J some of the seats sold for 
as low a premium as $4.50. The most 


| Obtained for any seats in this row yester- 


] 


in addition to the regular price of 

, Was $17.50, compared with $50 paid 

at the rehearsal:sale. In row K, where 

some of the seats sold on Monday for 

$60 premiums, the most obtained yester- 

day were premiums of $29 each for seats 
18, 19 and 20. 

‘Row W, which is the end of the 
cross-aisle, sold at from $4 to $9 prem- 
iums, which was: considered very low | 
for this, the body of the house, | 


eee 





again, Yesterday, to clinch the v 
ter, the New Yerk Times printed ‘Ol 
lowing despatcn from its correspondent in. 
Berlin, who found his authority, doubtless, 
in similar statements in the Berlinese 
newspapers; “Dr. Karl Muck, the cele 
brated conductor of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, who directed the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra several years ago, has decided 
to accept another engagement for a period 
of several years with the Boston organiga- 
tion. Dr. Muck’s contracts in Berlin will 
keep him occupied here until 1912. After 
| that he expects to make his home in Bog-. 
ton for a prolonged period.” By these 
tokens, then, the conductorship of the Sym-_ 
phony Orchestra is determined for several. 
years to come. Mr. Fiedler will complete 
his present term, which runs through the. 
spring of 1912. In the following autumn 
Dr. Muck will resume the place that no 
man has filled as did he. HT. Boas 
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THE RETURN OF DR. MUCK TO 

Are BOSTON 


the average than last year. 
the Saturday night Symphony concerts i | 
A Definite Statement from Berlin That He 


were sold at auction yesterday at Sym- ; 
Will Become the Conductor of the Sym- 


phony Hall. The upset price of these } 
tickets was $18, and the highest premium , HRS | CYMPHONY 

CONGER| Lh i| AY phony Orchestra Again in the Autumn 
of 1912—The Berlinese Views of Mr. 


5 ihe 
a” 
. 
‘" 


: 
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above this which was reached was $62 
and the lowest premium the auctioneer 
ancl Witek’s Departure and Mr. Hess’s Return 
—The Virtuosi and Their “Personalities” 


got was $4.50. This morning the $10 - 
tickets for the same series of concerts 
rogram to Commemorate ) ; 
P ae —Singers of the Boston Opera in France 
—Mr. Fiedler at Work Again—St. Louis 


will be sold at auction. 
100th Anniversary of 
and “Salome”—Mr. Damrosch’s New Or- 


PREMIUM RECORD $52. 
Schumann. | | " 


fur} C. S eft +S 
Best Price Brought at Yesterday’s 
chestral Pieces 


Auction of Saturday Night Sym- 


phony Seats Was $70. 


The record price of a seat for the 
Saturday evening Symphony concerts at 
yesterday's auction sale was $70, cf 
which $652 constituted the premium. The 
purchaser paid a premium of $46 on the 
adjoining seat, bought afterward. The 
seats Were in row M. 

The seats in the front rows opened at 
yrices lower than usual in recent years, 
but the best premiums in front rows 
were abcut the same as usual. The 
premiums obtained yesterday will aver- 
age about the same as those of last 
year. 


Boston, Berlin and Concert-Masters i 
Bes and Boston have mace a fair 


exchange of concert-masters. Willy 

Hess, who has settled in Berlin, is. 

now, it appears, to take the chair in the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, for many 
years occupied by Anton Witek, who has 
gone to Boston to take his place with the 
Boston Symphony. But there is a bitter 
feeling among the Berliners towards Witek; 
there usually is outspoken resentment 

, when they see long-established favorites 
suddenly swallow the bait of higher re- 
muneration, and, it may be, higher hon- 
ors, in this ‘“‘DolJarland’’ so heartily 
loathed and despised by the stay-at-homes, 

; And they have been trying to decide in the 
affirmative the question, “Is Witek kon- 
traktbriichig?”’ which, being translated, 
means guilty of. contract-breaking, the 


LTHOUGH very little has been said 

here in public of the return of Dr. 

Muck to Boston, it is now definite- 

ly understood in Berlin, on the au- 

thority of the conductor himself, that in the 
autumn of 1912, two years hence, he will 
become again the director of the Symphony 
Orchestra and for a long term. When Dr. 
Muck left Boston in the spring of 1908, it 
was an open secret that he would gladly 
have continued as the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, did not his contract 
with the Royal Opera enforce his return ‘to 
Berlin. It was almost as well known that 
the management of the orchestra would 
have retained him as willingly and that it 
was prepared to reéngage nim as soon as 
he was free from prior obligations in Ger- 


SOLOIST WILL BE 
ALWIN SCHROEDER 


Russell Promises Many Novelties 
for Season at Boston Opera 


House. 


‘SYMPHONY SALE FOR 
DAY BRINGS $15,000 | 


, Day. 
et f 4 fey 


H 
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* “More than $15,000 was taken in gt the 
continuance of the. sale of seats gor the 
Symphony concert season yesterday be- 


tween 10 A. M. and 1 P. M. Altogether 


The first concerts of the Symphony 
Orchestra will be held on next Friday 
afternoon: and Saturday evening. AS 
usual the hall is completely sold out for 


nearly 5060 tickets were disposeg of, at 


an average of $16. There were upward 
of 200 bidders, most of them women, and 
the competition was lively. The high- 
est price paid for a seat was $23, the 


lowcst $12 
| 


PREMIUMS ONLY $1.50. | 


’ i 
j 


acs Leif lO | 

Purchasers Get Seats in ae A Row 

on Floor for Saturday Symphony 
Concerts for $11.50. 


Season tickets for the Saturday even- 
ing concerts by the Symphony orches- 
tra were sold for $11.50 in row SS, the 
last on the floor, yesterday, 


mium of only $1.50 will enjoy *the con- 


certs at a rate of less than 50 cents | 
It was the last day of the auc-— 


tion and the $10 Saturday night seats | 
They included the last 8%) 


each. 


were sold. 
rows on the floor, the last 4% in the 


first balcony and the whole second bal- | 


cony. 


The largest premium in the $10 sale | 


was $22.50 each for three seats in the 
first row of the second balcony., First 


and pur-_| 
chasers at that figure who paid a pre- | 


the Wriday afternoon rehearsals, except 
the second balcony, which is held for 
‘mush’? seats. For Saturday night there 
will be a limited of seats on 
sale at the box office. 

For his first concert Mr. Fiedler, who 
arrived in New York yesterday, has 
made out a program in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Robert Schumann. The soloist will 
be Alwin Schroeder, who will this year 
again be a member of the orchestra. 
The program comprises the ‘‘Manfred”’ 
overture, the ‘“‘Rhenish’* symphony, the 
concerto for ’cello and the ‘‘Genoveva’’ 
overture, 


number 
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SYMPHONY TICKET 


Evening, lower centre balcony, 
$25. Address F.C.F., Boston Transcript. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


A single seat in EE, $50. Address J.K.P., 
Boston Transcript, (A): 


(A):° 


second row, | 


many. It has since been stated that Dr. 
Muck’s: contract with the Royal Opera 
would end in the spring of 1912, and ceir- 
cumstances have lately conspired to dis- 
close the use that he will make of his new 
freedom. In a word, he will return to Bos- 
ton and become the conductor of the Sym- 
rhony Orchestra, for what despatches from 
Berlin call ‘‘a prolonged period.” 

Last June, it will be recalled, Mr. Wein- 


_gartner offered his resignation as the di- 
rector of the Imperial Opera at Vienna, 
the most distinguished post in its kind in 
_the German-speaking world. 
promptly to Dr. Muck. Almost as speedily 
he declined it, saying that he had made en- 
'gagements which required his 


It was offered 


return to 
America for some years. The terms of his 
reply were printed in the German and the 
French newspapers and repeated freely 
last summer in Germany by his friends. 
Bostonians who encountered him in their 
travels received a like, though more vague, 


| assurance from his own lips, while it was 


common knowledge, so to say, in the “‘mu- 


_Sical circles’? that the festivals at Munich 


and Salzburg gathered that Dr. Muck, in 
the autumn of 1912, would become the con- 


most undesirable stigma that could befall 
an artist in Germany or Austria. hid 

The whole trouble lies in the fact tha 
Mr. Witek's Berlin contract does not ex: 
pire till next year. The Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung, inclined to feel resentful, thus dis. . 
cusses the matter: ‘For reasons of prin- 
ciple arising out of the peculiar constitu- 
tion of this organization, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra could not agree to a 
premature dissolution of this contract, 
which does not expire before next year, 
There is, therefore, a breach of contract 
here evident, which, it is true, the peculiar” 
circumstances make comprehensible to a4. 
certain extent. <As, however, the Boston | 
Orchestra, on its part, admits no contract. | 
breaking members of other orchestras into 
its ranks, it remains o be seen how Mfr. | 
Witek will fare over there. At the same 
time it is to be supposed that Witek did. 
not take his ‘filght’ across the Ocean as @ 
blind leap. It may, then, be assumed that 
for this ‘special’ case an exception to the 
rule has been made in Boston.” vg 

Die Signale has no patience with the 
question and dismisses it in a few lines:. 
“Musical Berlin has known for months that 





“waa Berlin were going to exchange 
uneert-masters Witek and Hess. More- 
over, Witek made no secret whatever of the 
Boston engagement, and when he was mar- 
ried in June it must. have been clear to the 
most incredulous that he was in earnest 
about going to America.” And now in Sep- 
tember he has to submit to being declared 
‘“Ikeontraktbriichig” by 4 Berlin newspaper! 
It is astounding what sources of misinfor- 
mation the news of the art world becomes 
in many daily papers. [Berlin correspond- 
ence of Musical America, 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Concerts of Friday Afternoon, Oct. 7, 
and Saturday Evening, Oct. 8. 
cred. bb et ‘ Z,4® [Oo 

e first concerts of the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra will be on next Friday | 


afternoon and Saturday evening, Oct. 7 
and 8 respectively. As usual, the hall 
is completely sold out for the Friday 
afternoon rehearsals, except the second 
balcony, which is held for ‘‘rush’’ seats 
at % cents each. For Saturday night 
there will be a limited number of seats 
on sale at the box office, although the 
greater part of these will be disposed of 
as season tickets in the course of the 
next week or 10 days. 


For his first concert, Mr. Fiedler, who las at the “regular’’ concerts in Boston. 
yesterday, has) 


arrived in New York 
made out a program in commemora-_ 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the. 
birth of Robert Schumann, following | 
the many celebrations of this event in. 
Germany during the past summer, he 
soloist will be Alwin Schroeder, again a 
member of the orchestra. The pro- 
gram includes_ the ‘Manfred’ over- 
ture, the ‘‘Rhenish” symphony, the con- | 
certo for violoncello and the “Genoveva”’ 
overture. 


CONCERTS IN CAMBRIDGE. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra an- 
nounces the usual eight concerts in 


Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, 
Thursday evenings, Oct, 20, Nov. 17, 
Dec. 15, Jan. 19, Feb. 9, March 2, 
March 30 and April 27. 

At the first concert Charles Gilibert, 
the distinguished French baritone, will 
sing. The oy hg at the second will| 
be Miss Bessie Belle Collier, violinist;| 
at the third, Josef Hofmann, pianist; 
at the fourth, Anton Witek, the new’ 
eoncert master of the orchestra; at 
the fifth, Edmond Clement, the French 
tenor, who made a marked impression 
in New York last winter; at the sixth, 
Mme, Kirkby-Lunn, contralto; at the 
seventh, Miss Corneille Overstreet, pi- 


anist, and at the eighth and last, Al- 


win Schroeder, ‘cellist. 

Subscribers of last season may se- 
cure the same seats by application to 
George H. 


day, Oct. 12. All unclaimed seats will 


be offered for sale at the same place| 
on Saturday morning, Oct. 15. A lim-; 
number of seats has been re-} 


ited 
served for college officers and invited 
guests, | 


. Kent, University. Book Store, | 
Harvard square, on or before Wednes-! 


| 


'are for sale 


The Annual Series by the Symphony 
Orchestra in Sanders Theatre—A Notable 
Bettering of the Quality of the “Soloists” 


T is to the just credit of the manage- 

ment of the Symphony Orchestra and | 

one of the foundations of its high rep- 
utation in Europe and in America that it 
does not take advantage of the support and 
the goodwill of the public of its concerts. 
The better that public supports the or- 
chestra the more it tries to give in return, 
Thus for years past every seat in Sanders | 
Theatre has been sold for the series of | 
concerts that the band undertakes each | 
year in Cambridge. There is the usual 
prospect that every seat will be sold this | 
season. Yet of its own motion the man-— 
agement of the orchestra has bettered the — 
quality of the singers and the virtuosi who 
will assist in the concerts. Two of the 
singers, Mr Gilibert, the baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and notable any- 
where for his interpretative intelligence, 
finesse and pliancy, and Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, 
the eminent contralto of Covent Garden, 
will sing at the Cambridge concerts, as well 


HEdmond Clément, the -first tenor of the 
Opéra-Comique, who excels most of his 
brethren in charm of light voice and deli- 
cacy of skill, will sing at the Cambridge 
concerts, and not at the Boston. Common 
to both series are Josef Hofmann, reap- 
pearing for the first times hereabouts since 
he gained his new maturity as a pianist; 
Mr. Witek, the first violinist of the orches- 
tra, and Mr. Schroeder, now one of its yvio- 
loneellists again. All these are singers or 
virtuosi of a rank new to the Cambridge 
concerts, except in the instance last winter 
of Mischa Elman. At one of the remaining 
concerts Miss Bessie Bell Collier will be 
the assisting violinist, and at the other 
Miss Claire Overstreet, who is a protégée of 
Colonel Watterson ‘fof Kentucky,’* will be 
the pianist. As heretofore, the series will 
comprise.eight concerts on the evenings of 
Thursdays, Oct. 20, Nov. 17, Dec. 15, Jan. 
19, Feb. 9, March 2 and 30 and April 27. 
Again, as. in the past, subscribers may re- 
new their subscriptions at Kent’s bookshop 
in Harvard square on or before Wednesday, 
Oct. 12. Thereafter new subscriptions will 
be received. 
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“SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


Single seat in EE; desirable; cheap. Ad- 
dress €.M.G., Boston Transcript. 
o 1% 


2t(A): 
FRIDAY 


‘wo CHOICE SEATS for the 
CONCER!S 
price, Addres? 


AFTERNOON SYMPIION 4 
are for cule at a moderate 
T).W.C., Boston Transcript. Bt( A) o 18 


Two CHOICE SEATS for the FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON | SYMPHONY CONCEREIS 
at a moderate price. Address 


D.W.C., Boston Transcript. 3t(A) o 18 
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Many Changes in the Direetion and Por. 
sonnel in the Twenty-five Years Now. 
Approaching » Completion—-Promises | 
for This Year—Leaders and Singers. 


It will be twenty-five years ago this, 
coming winter that the musical dovecotes 
of New York were set all in a flutter by the 
news thata strange orcestra from Boston | 
contemplated a visit to this city with the 
idea of showing what Boston could do in 
the way of music making outside of the 
Handel and Haydn and occasional peace 
jubilees. Not that New York even a 
quarter of a century ago was in dire need 
of orchestral music. The Philharmonic, 


Jeven then venerable; was very much alive 


under the leadership of a fairly well known 
man named Theodore Thomas. 

The much more youthful: Symphony ; 
Society was offering music under the} 
leadership of the youthful Walter Dam- 
|rosch. Frafik Van der Stucken, not find- 
‘ing an orchestra ready at hand, had or- 

' ganized one of his own, pa rticularly to pull 
‘conservative New York out of the rut of 
‘the classics; while Anton Seid], a com- 
parative newcor or, gave occasional con- 
certs with the orchestra of the Metropoli- |! 
tan Opera House and was rapidly building 
up that idolizing following which made 
him a unique figure in New York musical 
life. 
: Consequently the audience which filled | 
| Steinway Hall on February 14, 1887, hardly 
realized even after the concert that a new 
| and most potent factor had been injected 
Ram New York’s music. To the general 
public the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
| waslessthananame. The musical publio 
| —thatis that part of it which pays to go to 
|concerts—knew vaguely that a wealthy 
‘banker of Boston, who must be eccentric, 
had organized an orchestra a few years 
before because, forsooth, he did not like 
the way the then existing orchestras of 
| Boston played. 

That other part of the musical public 
| which does not pay to go to concerts . 
whenever by hook or crook free tickets | 
may be got rested satisfied with the 
knowledge that another market for solo-' 
ists had been opened up; while a few, 4; 
very few, knew that serious work had 
| been accomplished and that it had become 
| the determination of Henry L. Higginson 
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and those most closely associated with 
him had any idea the enormous influence 


on music in America the Boston orchestra 


\was destined to exert. ._ er 


When it gave this first concert in New 
York it numbered seventy-five musicians, 
Wilhetm Gericke was in: his third year 
as conductor. The orchestra had been 
organized five years before and had 
started with | sixty-five musicians. re- 
eruited entirely in Boston. with Georg 
Henschel as its condtietor. Te. first 
three years were sufficient to Convince 
Mr. Higginson that no matte: what. the 
annual deficit might be—and nobody but 
Mr, Higginson knows what that orchestra 
has cost him—the support given to. it 
‘1 Roston more than warranted him’ in’ 
putting it on the soundest artistic base. 

Therefore in the fall of 1881 he brought 
from .Vienna as Gonductor Wilhelm 
@ericke. one of, the “ponductors of the. 
imperia! Opera and thengin the prime of | 
his manhood. He, with his «anyielding’ 
discipline, his tireless patience and his 
steadfast adherence to.the highest ideats 
of his art, in one year transformed the 
orchestra into a force to be reckoned with, 
and when in his second year he brough 
from Vienna a number of young men to 
strengthen the string choir it may be 
said that the Roston Symphony Orchestra 
was fairly Jaunched on its extraordinary 
career. 

The first concert in Steinway Hall 
used a bit of a stir. If the audienca@ 
was composed largely of Bostonians, 
former Bostonians and their friends, all 
the critics were there. The programme 

It began with the 
“Oberon” d with the 
© minor symphony, 
two came Handel's “ 
the violins standing 
and the Reethoven concer 
Franz Kneise!, the concert master. 
were Shaken a bit dubiously over the 
fashion in which the “Largo” was played, | 
but the critics admitted that to have the. 
violinists all stand. enabled the audience | 
to realize to the full the wondrous beauty | 
of their tone. 

That was the feature above all else that 
impressed New York, the exquisite color 
of the string choir. About the wood 
winds and the brass they were not 50 
certain, and when ‘some enthusiastic 
Bostonians wrote to their, home.papers 
that the critics of New York said that 
the Boston Orchestra was better than any 
the. metropolis possessed- some rather. 
fiery answers were made. New York’ 
refused to surrender at once, and while 


| admitting the glory cf the strings, pointed 


. 


| with pride to the woou wins of the Metro- 





“Jt was really a remarkable set of’ men | cians that have helped to make he Ros-- : ITEK NEW _ 

who made the first violins ; the orchestra | ton Symphony Orchestra what if is some. | ANTON WITEK, NEW \ 

twenty-five years ago. At the first desk | interesting names wpa Am are : SYMPHONY CONCERT 
ready name | a 


+! New Concert Master Gained 
Enviable Reputation as ~ 


MASTER, AND WIFE|| Peli Leader. 


at i'ranz Kneisel, the concert master, a/ violins besides those a ve 
‘mere lad in years, but already possessor | heen Willy Hess, Car) Wendling, Karl 
of the delicate art which has made him} Ondricek, Richard Ozerwonky and now 


80 mighty in.the field of chamber music. }'the new. concert master Anton Witek. a - - 


Tih Vib oP . 14 50 : 


Anton Witek, the new concert master 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 


His colleague at the first desk was Charles Among the eellists. have been besides 
Martin Loeffler, a remarkable violinist, | Giese, Anton Hekking, Alwin Schrveder, 
who when Kneisel left the orchestra, to | Rudolph Krasselt,.Leo Schulz, Giuseppe 


devote his time to chamber music left 


also that he might pursue in peace his | 


abstruse problems on dissonances 4 la 
Francais. 

At the second desk sat Timothée Adam- 
owski, who was as talented a violinist as 


he was good to look at—which is saying a | 


reat deal, as many a Epa iag heart of 
the time can testify—and Louis Svecenski, 
the viola of the Kneisel Quartet since its 
organization. Emil Mollenhauer, now 
for ey years the conductor of the 
ancient Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston,was another; and Emanuel! Fiedler, 
the first second violin of the Kneisel 


orchestra after a quarter of a century’s 
service; and Arnold Moldauer, whose un- 
timely death a few years ago was such 


a shock to his friends. Among the violas | 


sat Max Zach, now the conductor of the 
St. Louis orchestra, and at the head of the 
‘cellos was Fritz Giese,whose playing can 
never be forgotton by those who were 
fortunate enough to hear him. 

Two more concerts were given that 
Season, and despite the epithet “Fraulein 
Gericke und seine Damenkapelle,” flung 
at it by some irreverent critic, the or- 
chestra secured such a foothold here 
that to-day New York feels as if it almost 
had a proprietary interest in it. The 
next year four concerts were givenand 
then @ move was made to Chickerin 
Hall, which proving to be too smal 
during the Nikisch régime was abandoned. 
for the more spacious Carnegie Hall. 
This in turn gave way to the Metropolitan 


Quartet, who has just retired from oe 


Campanari and Heinrich Watnke. Emil 
Férir, now the principal viola; Max Zach, 
Louis Svecenski and Ottocar. Novacek 
have. given distinction tc the violas, 


while in the wooed winds besides such men. 


as Longy, Grisez, Maquarre and Sadony, 
who are now members, have been the 
lamented Pourtau, one of the greatest 
clarinets in the world, who with Jacquet, 
the first flute, and Weiss, the second oboe, 
was a victim of the Bourgogne dis- 
aster in 1898, and Charles Molé, the flutist. 
And it was the Boston Orchestra that 
brought Xavier Reiter, the hornist..to 
America. . x | 
When the orchestra’ has finished the 
thirtieth season, next April, it. will have 
given 2,946 symphony concerts, of which 
187 will have been given here in New 
York, and in those concerts it will have 
had on its programme just short of 900 


| titles of music performed. This. is a 


record of which any orchestra.in the world 
might be proud, and when the character 
of performance is taken into considera- 
tion it is doubtful that it can be equalled. 

rospectus for the orchestra's 


e 
| twenty-fifth season “\ New York, which 


is just out, calls for tne usual five evening 
and five matinée concerts, the former on 
Thursday evenings, November 10, De- 
cember 8, January 12, February 23 and 
March 28, at 8:15 o’clock, and the latter 
on Saturday afternoons, Noyember 12, 
December 10, January 14, February 25 
and March 25, at 2:30 o’clock The time 
for renewa! of subscriptions by last year’s 
subscribers ended last evening, and the 


his wife are both well-known figures 
in Berlin musical life. As concert 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Mr. Witek, though a young 
man, has made a high reputation not 
only as a leader but as a virtuoso. He 
is. described as a& magnetic artist, a 
power in ensemble and also as an 
exquisite interpreter of both classic and 
modern music. 

Mrs. Witek also will be a, welcome 
addition to the large number of dis- 
itinguished musicians in Boston, and 
she will doubtless be prominent here 
on her own account. She is known in 
the German capital as an accomplished 
singer as well as a charming hostess. 

As the arrangements for the codpération 
next season between the Cecilia and the 
Symphony Orchestra advance the likelihood 
is that Mr. Fiedler will conduct the final re- 
hearsal and the joint concerts, while Mal- 
colm Lang, with the elder conductor’s coun- 
sel, will have charge of the preliminary 
preparation of the chorus. At the Sym- 
phony concerts themselves Mr. Fiedler pur- 
poses to draw from the Cecilia the women’s 
chorus for the final episode in Liszt's 
_“Dante’”’ symphony and the small mixed 
chorus that ends Delius’s ‘‘Appalachia.’” 


News of Music Y 


“« 


| DESPATCH from Berlin printed yes- 
| terday in the New York Sun CcOll- 


tains this egregious stuff: “The Ber- 


lin Philharmonic Society is reported to be 
angry at the sudden departure of its 
leading conductor, Anton Witek, to take 
the position of conductor Of the Boston 
Philharmonic Society. The Berlin society 


Opera House for four years, and then in | remaining seats will be placed on sale for 
‘the season of 1898-99: the concerts—in- | the season at the box office, Carnegie 
creased from five to ten a season—were | Hall, to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 
again given in Carnegie Hall. | There is but a limited number of these. 
The twenty-five years have seen many The only change of note in the personnel 
changes in the orchestra, although there | of the orchestra this year is inthe conce, alleges breach of contract, but Witek de- 
are still fourteen men on the roll who master Anton Witek of Berlin succeeg ee ae yl MRSS Si SOO RR es mies this. ‘Thornberg, second conductor 
‘played at the first New York concert. ing to the place Jeft vacant by Wil:: hae RS Rea ea eae of the Mengelherg Orchestra, succeeds 
pre orchestra has grown from seventy- | Hess. Witek is a Bohemian, a graduaty gers sex) Bees ce 22 Se Witek. The latter does not intend wholly 
i men to an even hundred, and those| of the Prague Conservatory, where hi ae a So ena: ch Soe to abandon Berlin, as he will return in the 
9od--wind and brass choirs which caused ‘was a pupil of Bennewitz. He i 5. OR RRR <3 en | wir 


t 
| 


vic get : winter to direct concerts by the Witek 
such a ripple & quarter of a century ago trio.’”’ To proceed seriatim: Mr. Witek 
is not the “leading conductor” of the Ber- 
‘lin Philharmonic Society but only its first’ 
Violinist, who may ‘have conducted on 
occasion; the ‘‘Boston Philharmonic Society’’ 
' is known only in the Berlin office of the Sun; 
to the Boston Symphony Orchestra Mr. 


have been improved until they are among 
‘the- greatest glories of the -é6rchestra. 
The third season here brought Arthur 
Nikisch as qonductor, a veritable genius, 
whose loss to America ina way has nevér 

eh repaired.. He was conductor: for 
four years; then came Emil Paur for five, 


concert master of the Berlin Philharmon 


old, and for the Jast sixteen vare has ned | 
Orchestra. iS 


The management is again generous Ps 


this year in the soloists it offers. Geraldin’ 
Farrar will be the soloist at the fir{” 


evening concert in November and. Mmi.© yagi: 
Melba at the first matinée concert in tha £g Hdl Ye 


8 38 year, soe 


to. he. followed for eight years by Gericke.| month. At both evening and matinéd autumn as econ+} 


Te AES OR SAE ae F | - io: ty Witek comes _§ this 
When» Gericke.-retired-in the spring of |concerts in December the soloist williegae.- cert-master in succession to Mr. Hess, and 
1906 the orchestra for two years had its be Josef Hofmann, while Mischa. Elman# este oo | ' * since his engagement here runs from Octo- 
| rtunes directed by Karl, who, if rumor | will be the soloist for the January Ccon-ie2 ws | \ ber through April, he will hardly return 


© true, is to return to it when his con-| certs, Busoni for the February and’ 
tract with the Royal Opera: in Berlin has! Witek for the March. mt ak a ry Oy 
expired in the spring of 1012, and finally| Among f 
‘came the present. conductor, Max Fiedler, fis 


the winter, even for the Witek trio. 


) in 
WITEK HIGH Y FOR SALE—SYMPHONY CONCERT 
| 1 season ticket, first bal, front row; well fop. 
ward; choice, Address P.O.A., Boston Transcript. 
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At the second desk sat Timothée Adam- 
owski, who was as talented a violinist as 
he was good to look at—which is saying a 

reat deal, as many a fluttering heart of 
the time can testify—and Louis Svecenski, 
the viola of the Kneisel Quartet since its 
organization. Emil Mollenhauer, now 
for eae vears the conductor of the 
ancient Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston,was another; and Emanuel Fiedler, 
the first second violin of the Kneisel 
Quartet, who has just retired from the 
orchestra after a quarter of a century’s 
service; and Arnold Moldauer, whose un- 
timely death a few years ago was such 
a shock to his friends. Among the violas 
sat Max Zach, now the conductor of the 
St. Louis orchestra, and at the head of the 
‘cellos was Fritz Giese,whose playing can 
never be forgotton by those who were 
fortunate enough to hear him. 

Two more concerts were given that 
season, and despite the epithet “Fraulein 
Gericke und seine Damenkapelle,” flung 
at it by some irreverent critic, the or- 
chestra secured such a foothold here 
that to-day New York feels as if it almost 
had a proprietary interest in it. The 
next year four concerts were givenand 
then @ move was made to Chickerin 
Hall, which proving to be too aniafl 


during the Nikisch régime was abandoned. 


for the more spacious Carnegie Hall. 
This in turn gave way to the Metropolitan 
Opera House for four years, and then in 
the season of 1898-99 the concerts—in- 
creased from five to ten a season—were 


| twenty 


while in the wood winds besides such men. 


as Longy. Grisez, Maquarre anc Sadony, 
who are now members, have been the 
lamented Pourtau, one of the greatest 
clarinets in the world, who with Jacquet, 
the first flute, and Weiss, the second oboe, 
was a victim of the Bourgogne dis- 
aster in 1898, and Charles Molé, the flutist. 
And it was. the Boston Orchestra that 
brought Xavier Reiter, the hornist,.to 
America. . : | 
When the orchestra’ has finished the 
thirtieth season, next April, it will have 
given 2,946 symphony concerts, of which 
187 will have been given here in New 


York, and in those concerts it will have 


had on its programme just short of 900 


‘titles of music performed. This. is a 


record of which any orchestra.in the world 
might be proud, and when the character 
of performance is taken into considera- 
tion it is doubtful that it can be equalled. 
The prospectus for the orchestra's 
Aifth season “\ New York, which 

is just out, calls for tne usual five evening 
and five matinée concerts, the former on 
Thursday evenings, November 10, De- 
cember 8, January 12, February 23 and 
March 28, at 8:15 o’clock, and the latter 
on Saturday afternoons, November 12, 
December 10, January 14, February 25 
and March 25, at 2:30 o’clock The time 
for renewa! of subscriptions by last year’s 
subscribers ended last evening, and the 
remaining seats will be placed on sale for 
the season at the box office, Carnegie 


| Hall, to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 


jman, has made a high reputation not 
‘only as a leader but as a virtuoso. He 


is. described as a& magnetic artist, a 
power in ensemble and also as an 
exquisite interpreter of both classic and 


modern music. 
Mrs. Witek also will be a, welcome 
addition to the large number of dis- 


itinguished musicians in Boston, and 


she will doubtless be prominent here 
on her own account. She is known in} 
the German capital as an accomplished 
singer as well as a charming hostess. 

As the arrangements for the codpération 
next season between the Cecilia and the 
Symphony Orchestra advance the likelihood 
is that Mr. Fiedler will conduct the final re- 
hearsal and the joint concerts, while Mal- 
colm Lang, with the elder conductor’s coun- 
sel, will have charge of the preliminary 
preparation of the chorus. At the Sym- 
phony concerts themselves Mr. Fiedler pur- 
poses to draw from the Cecilia the women’s 


chorus for the final episode in Liszt's 
| “Dante” symphony and the small mixed 
| chorus that ends Delius’s ‘‘Appalachia,’” \.’ 
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: DESPATCH from Berlin printed yes- 
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terday in the New York Sun cou- 
tains this egregious stuff: “The Ber- 


| lin Philharmonic Society 1s reported to be 
angry at the sudden departure of its 
leading conductor, Anton Witek, to take 
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are still fourteen men on the roll who! master Anton Witek of Berlit-= & 1 mies this. ‘Thornberg, second conductor 
‘played at the first New York concert. |ing to the place left vacant 3 of the Mengelherg Orchestra, succeeds 
Tho orchestra has grown from seventy- | Hess. Witek is a Bohemian, Witek. The latter does not intend wholly 


are men to an even hundred, and those] of the Prague COBROEY SHORE to abandon Berlin, as he will return in the 
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/wood--wind and brass choirs which caused | was a pupil of Bennewitz. winter to direct concerts by the Witek 


trio.’’ To proceed seriatim: Mr. Witek 
is not the “leading conductor’’ of the Ber- 
‘lin Philharmonic Society but only its first 
violinist, who may ‘have conducted on 
| occasion; the **Boston Philharmonic Society”’ 
is known only in the Berlin office of the Sun; 
to the Boston Symphony Orchestra Mr. 


Witek comes this autumn as _ con+ 
cert-master in succession to Mr. Hess, and 
4 _ since his engagement here runs from Octo- 
ber through April, he will hardly return 


in the winter, even for the Witek trio. 


D a ELE LS SEE LL LL COLE IO LOIRE A ll 
FOR SALE—SYMPHONY CONCERT 

|} 1 season ticket, first bal., front row; well for- 
ward; choice, Address P.O.A., Boston Trangseript. 
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pee been improved until they are among concert master of the Berlin 
~ greatest glories of the -é6rchestra. | Orchestra. 


~ third season here brought Arthur 
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: The management is again. 
Nikiech as qonductor, a veritable genius, | this year in the soloists it offers. 
whose loss to America ina way has nevér| Farrar will be the soloist at 
been repaired.. He was conductor: for| evening concert in November 
four years; then came Emil Paur for five, | Melba at the first matinée rabid 
to-he followed for eight years by Gericke.|month. At both evening an¢, 
hen: Gericke. -retired-in the spring’ of | concerts in December the s 
1906 the orchestra for two years had its} be Josef Hofmann, while Mise'g 
eortunes directed by Karl, who, if rumor} will be the soloist for the Janis 
@ true, is to return to it when his con-|certs, Busoni for the Febra 
tract with the Royal Opera in Berlin has | Witek for the March.. | 
| expired in the spring of 1012, and finally; Among the modern works 5 
/ Came the present-conductor, Max Fiedler; Fiedler will probably give in I. 
we Richard Strauss’s “Mach? + 
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\Bave a ripple a quarter of a century ago 


” 
Sibelius’s 
matt! of eotrrse ht 


ions, 
Fay, 
Rachman 
and 
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TIGHT ae 


the ‘BE Faun ten bet Pa Him, 7 ‘ould establis ig Hh eg a aris | Pauetiory for quasi-festival ance. 
pe “Romeo » mae souerh Brahm's - first| enteeha. and thus we Scaigey hear his ‘‘Ro- }} gs » ehggad phi ng is epic; and epics, 
and third. sy mplonies, on? Of his Serenades 4 mantic” symphony... Mr. Fiedler began his n music or:in verse, lose a little 0 r 
THE MUSIC PICKED FOR THE NEW and chis. “Academic” overture; Goldmark’s propagation of the curiously knit and jj} might when they become things’ of cus-_ 
Yam} YEAR J pbto» igte overture to ‘Sakuntala,” Saint-Saéns's|— | warmly fmaginative music of “‘elius with {| tom. Nor need Mr. Fiedler fear that his, 
“Danse Macabre” and Omphale’s Whee!”; | the “Paris” that he led unar adverse public will forget the ea ae power i 
| ; Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Manfred” and ‘Pathetic’ circumstance last winter. Noi’, he pur- his reading. The conductor loves 
The Wide Range and Due Proportion of symphonies, his overture to “Romeo ‘and poses to go forward with Det! is’s Varia- highly-colored and impassioned “roman- | 
Mr. Fiedler’s List—The Chosen Classics, . Hho / (ig ipa sainge bee O55 and, tions on a Negro folk song, pr opeincnte. tes.”’ es cp mere pepe 
Mey wom eter; OnUsvers BAUS It the rhapsodies “Brigg Fair’. and “In a jj way; an ence perhap e 
Elder and Younger—Liszt’s “Dante” in “Tannhauser, ” the apotheosis of Sieg- Summer Garden’? and a fantasia of glork abundance of Berlioz, and the biennial 
Symphony and Other Ip‘eresting Re- mk ve at. Nee iat ts Ke ® ne . fied dance tunes. The conductor is as repetition of brag Sees age “Pathetic 
‘riday Spell in ‘“Parisfal,”’ the Siegfriec : _ tf} symphony and of eber hree overtures. 
: 3 eagerly energetic with the grim and mel { 
vivals—Mahler, Debussy, Strauss and Idyll and the Kaisermarsch. Among the ' pense 8 music of Sibelius, and he plans On the other hand, the excerpts from Wag> 
p . modern classics a dutiful conductor, under |} ‘ ner’s music-dramas are relatively few, be- 
Rachmaninoff to Provide the Larger New ,, Kenny bot der oh aA | -, \een a repetition of the stern second symphony < me ie? 
1h es. Aap gp seals Paes eget ge hom 4 and of “Finlandia” and first performances cause already Mr. Fiedler has once and 
Pieces—The Conductor’s Proteges—+he a = mp oh cheat h wahagre f de | here of ‘Karelia,’ the incidental music to twice run nearly the full course of them. 
ions, and Mr. Fiedler’s choice has failen : <4 4 | . antt : i 
Plentiful Brood of the Unknown and the jy y5n Liszt’s “Dante" aati wn so Strindbere’s fairy play of “Swan-White,’ To these romantic ardors and to the po 
Mt 1 atrial mae , gate ; wr and the tone-poem of “The Swan of tently imagined performance of Liszt’s 
Struggling—The Promise of the Whole ieiedl ecie: Winders Reeraentns® y Reina aan Tuonela.’’ The English Bantock is an- |, “Taust’” symphony last spring, we prob- 
nie ote cha Ahlan aihicne . | other of these particular admirations and |} ally owe the “Dante symphony that 
ig 
| 
| 


ist “The Wild Huntsman,’ Rimsky Korsa- | 
. koff’s richly Oriental ‘‘Antar’’—the music ffom Him’ ’comé three “‘dramatic’’ dances. should be the most striking revival of the 


R. Fiedler, unlike some of his pred- saaailt adi peer cen Verona ae hfs The Struggling and the Unknown Oftenest Mr. Fiedler’s choice of newer or 


ecessors in the conductorship Of ca.ondq Sunite, hitherto known here only | For a final category from which a con- whhlly novel music speaks warmly for it- 
the Symphony Orchestra, makeS ¢,,5ments. To the Kaisermarsch, more- | § ductor of the Symphony Concerts shou.d f| self, A discriminating and* deserving part 
well in advance his plans for gve, mr. Fiedler purposes to aga the i make his choice, remains the music of ua- ff Of the public of the concerts will gladly 
each new year and, as the outcome proved  .poral close. 3 known, little known, or youthful ani hear again the variations of d’Indy and 
last winter, adheres surprisingly to them  @ promising composers of the hour. A con- {|} Reger and Mr. Loeffler’s tone-poem, and 
under the varied exigencies of seven The Established Moderns dvctor—and his hearers—should be generous f make acquaintance with Rachmaninoff’s 
months of crowding work. Already he has Next comes the turn of the established 4 with them. Chaff they often yield, but t've symphony. No ¢onductor that the orches- 
sent to Boston the list of pieces from. composers of our immediate time and they) | & grain of individuality and imagination is | tra has known clothes Strauss’s music with 
which he will shape his programmes for will afford Mr. Fiedler what promise to 2¢/ § { s¢metimes in them. Mr. Fiedler’s choice of such graphic power as does Mr. Fiedler. 
the new season, and it is as complete and his most notable new pieces: Mahler’ | a their work is at least wide-ranging; Aren- The new ‘‘Images” of Debussy, first per- 
diversified as that of last autumn. Con- monumental second symphony for orches-| § 3 Sky’s variations for string orchestra; Bu- formed in Paris last spring, were suie to 
ductors come and go; a new generation tra, chorus and solo voices; two of Debus: | * j soni’s suite *“Turandot’’—for the pianist is have their place this winter at the Sym- 
of listeners now sits in many of the piaces sy’s “Tmages’’ for orchestra—‘‘Ibéria’’ ani| § y composer, too; Bossi’s ‘Intermezzi’’ in the | phony Conceris. Be they of a waxing or a 
in. Symphony Halt; the musical times ‘“‘Rondes de Printemps’’—Rachmaninof?!s| } 4% mood of Goldoni’s comedies that Dr. | waning Debussy—they so debate them in 
change and we change with them; but symphony in E-minor that the Russian wis) Muck tried and that symphony cone:3.''s Paris— the unique position of the composer . 
the policy—and almost the tradition—of the eager to conduct here last year, and ‘“‘Mac-| § 7 in Germany repeat; two rhapsodies by | and the curiosity over all he writes 
concerts in the range of the music to be beth,” the only one of Strauss’s tone-poers; § 7% Enesco, the Roumanian composer who lives | @demanded speedy performance of them. 
played seems now established beyond per- still unheard at the Symphony Conceris | § and works in Paris; Hadley’s rhapso'!v ; For Delius’s music, the listener must iearn 
adventure. The older classics must have For familiar pieces out of this same grouv),| § “after” Drake’s poem, ‘‘The Culprit Fay’ || almost a new idiom, and Mr, Fiedler 
their due place, and Mr. Fiedler announces q'Indy has yielded the glowing ‘‘Istar’’ vr) § | for the share of the younger American®, would evidently have the teaching thor- 
a suite and two concertos from Bac; Beet- rjations; Strauss, ‘‘Death and Transfigury| @- composers; an overture, and a concerto fo: ' ough. Mr. Loeffler’s tere-poem, MacDow- 
hoven's second, third, fifth, seventh and tion,” “A Hero’s Life’ and ‘Don Quixote, | §) orchestra, piano, and organ by Halm, whose el]’s suite and Mr. Hadiey’s rhapsody are 
ninth symphonies and the OPOTEUTSS, that Mr, Fiedler has already brought to el-| (— 4 music (Mr. Fiedler brought out of obscurity only just share in the programmes for 
Leonore”’ (No. 3), to “Egmont,” and tO quent performance, and the early sy # last spring; lLiadoff’s orchestral sketch A Doubt] t 
“Coriolan’’: two concertos out of Handel; ] ¢ “historical” | “Bab Jagza’’ : ~ : * “ag beesiagase ne laan artes er O08. 
, phony that now has almost an “historica! x aba aga for a neo Russian piece, Mr. Fiedler’s youngsters and his “un- 
a symphony by Haydn; two sy mphonies— | interest in the evolution of the compose. | @ Mandl’s “‘Overture to a Gascon Comedy”’; Si ociadriti ’ as the sporting phrase goes, wil) 
one, the ‘‘Jupiter’’—of Mozart; Mendeéis- | From Reger, the conductor has chosen the two scherzi from the huge orchestral ana disappoint; put they who would keep musié 


’ sé : 9 nin Pea n! vic aware 
sohn’s ‘Italian’? symphony and his over- (puissant variations and fugue and ti § | choral piece, “Gloria” of the Belgian c»M- a living art crave information of them, and 
| 


new year. 





ss . ‘ on 9 3% +} ' 
ture .to The Fait Melusina 7 Schubert's | lighter Serenade, last played in Dr. Muck’ poser, Nicodé; a Suite by Noreni,»whose nobody but a musical Pecksniff cares for 
symphony in C-major; Schumann’s in E- /time: from Debussy the Nocturnes and th pictorial variations went the rounds of dr- perpetual commerce with masterpieces. 


chestral concerts three years ago; a2 Fin- One contemporary masterpiece, h“npily, 
nish suite by Palmgren; the curious ‘‘Ke- , + fe . | 
iree anni yvertur , : , | C- stands above all else tha* is uew » Mr 
a po three 8 Og overtures Of |trom MacDowell, the Indian Suite—bot| static Poem” of the Parisianized Russia”, qiegler’s iist-—-Mahler’s sigutily imagined 
; ng ‘A ar yy c « ria - “i - ‘ vA : ~ a - y . se e “ 
eber. rere are overlooked and neglect- | too long unheard in our concerts—and fro?) | Scriabine; and a Serenade, that pleased ; ; 

ed, as well as hackneyed and overplayed, | gsamibati, the Italian who would fain write} P| Chicago last year, by Le Weiner and. majestically sustained, «rene saa 

. a Rosy 3 : » DY o ‘ has come back at last t ovr programmes, 


mee to, Sees: Seer, Compasere, and an | German-wise, an orchestral Te Deum avi S | , i by every sign of th. music in itself 
antbitious conductor is bound each year to |the symphony in D-major. A suite and 4 uggestions and Reflections he of iain Pet bi a scare 
an I , r ~ ‘9 y . 


| 
| 
| 
rs his ee ane among them. Mr. } cet of dances by Glazounoff, Reznicek' | . 4 So much for enumeration of a long Hst HTP 
i ‘ > he c ‘yy? ~] +} co an é‘ y . , 7 . . 
: ie oy oy the paige for string arches overture to ‘“‘Donna Diana’ and a fragme't| that even now, with performance weeks 
ra of (Beethoven’s last years and an Adagio | of ee tae ‘‘Moorish’’ suite are like | ang months away, suggests ite points ieee omens Z ie 


The Younger Classics “a - choice of elder classics is duly discreet; Gost, $18, premium price paid. Apply at, 78 
The Proteges but, if Beethoven’s Choral Symphony is to Newbury Street, Boston. A): 


After the elder classics, by the range and ; L ennanennneeniatntittientn chaise a 
—— | | ee be kept an occasional piece, to b er rm 

tha precedent of the programmes, come the |_ It 1s the privilege of every conductor "| jg : _belgtap ar 

younger, and from them Mr. Fiedler has |have his chosen composers, of present %) | @ formed with more or less pomp and cir- TWO REHEARSAL mat 

picked Berlioz’s symphony of ‘“Harold,”’ his past generation, whose music he is eag? : cumstance, it :is a mistake to repeat it for in a good location For 6.” Boston, Tranac ript. 


overtures, ‘““Carneyal’’ and to “King Lear’’; |to Make known to his hearers or to bri ‘ | wd third consecutive year. Symphony or- | eeRttAD a c.. 


flat and in D-minor, with the Overture, | Little Suite; from Loeffler, the grimly viv 


| 
Scherzo and Finale to ‘“‘Manfred’’; and | (one-poer, “The Death of Tintagiles:| FF 
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; : and, Miss Halley, Miss 
the Season’s Opening, Mabel Golden, MiSs Alice Chapman 
The Symphony orchestra: met for its Filla Ri Wylie 


N. Louise Lawrence 
first rehearsal Monday morning and : 
now is plunged into the midst of the te og Bg VRADIN, Gertrude Walker. 
work of the season. Some of the new |) ~~ °™'©Y, Miss K. Crockett, Miss Lucina 


: -mbers of the orchestra who are com. Jewell, Mrs. Flora Crant Potter, Mrs. 
, Hi nf De “9 A. P. Buntin, Miriam O'Leary Collins 
ing trom abroa ave not yet arrived and many others equally well known 


owing to the difficulty in securing pass. 


, but they will be drifting in withi 
Sie pant week or so. “| EAGER FOR SYMPHONY SEATS 
, seh 27, t(@ic 


Mr Witek, the new concert master, a A as at 


Bara a 


’ 


assumeu his place for the first time an E F | 

Mr Max Kunze, gor many years a m _ Concluding Sale of Tickets fot Friday 

ber of the orchestra, has become leader Pyblic Rehearsals Marked by Average of 
ISS ace Mr Car : 

ty dada basses in place of Mr Car] High Premiums - 

Tonight the orchestra gives the first | 
concert of the season in Northampton Continuation today at Symphony Hall of 
at Smith college, where a new audi- the gale begu non Monday of seats for the 
oe te oe pened and a new organ Friday afternoon public renearsals of the 


tested, the concert being generally in é 2 ; 
honor of the inauguration of the B. Boston Sympnony Orchestra was marked by 


president of that institution. fully as lively interest as that which was 
fhe program for the first concerts shown on the opening day and there was 
here on next Friday afternoon and the same eagerness to secure good places. 
Saturday evening is devoted entirely to wt a} bane ‘ey ll-day affair. lik 
Schumann in celebration of the 100th Te sale was not an all-day affair, like 
anniversary of his birth, the works Monday’s, because the number of seats was 
being “Genoveva"’ and ‘‘Manfred”’ over- comparatively limited and all were disposed 
Se taixcts Rak the the of in two hours’ time. The seats sold today | 
vio E110, & ~“/m~ were those of the $10 class for the public 


phony. a eee 
Mr Alwin Schroeder, who is again qa rehearsals, and of tnese there are exactly 


member of the orchestra, will be the 412 seats. Tnese include 254 on the floor, 
~ = rr a . ~ ¢ . . " . Lar E . - 
soloist. There is a limited number of beginning with Row KK an@ = 


A 


seats for the Saturday evening concer PY +8 ;, | 
Shick et gpa sale at the box office through Row SS on the floor (the $18 seats 


Symphony hall, this morning. on the floor end with Row JJ) and 158 
seats In the rear rows of the first balcony, 


‘entre, f Row E to Row I, both in- 
BOSTON WOMEN TO phi ld rom Row o Row both in 
Bidding was brisk on the part of the 


GREET MME. WITEK large number of people attending the sale 


and prices showed on the whole a higher 
AT LUNCHEON TODAY average of premiums than was the case at 
iast year’s sale of the same seats. The 
maximum premium paid, above the face 
. value of $10 for seats, was $82, as against 
Wife of Concert Master of $26.50, which was the record high price 
last year. The lowest premium at which 
Symphony Orchestra to seats were sold was $10.50, which wen? | Se oe oo a eo ee ae 
the cost of the ticket $20.50 for the buyer Makes sia pee SO a ee See Bae Os aa | . aa. ee ee 
Be Guest. for twenty-four rehearsals, or just a frac- x eer eR me a 
tie» af a rant less®than RH cents for each : zs ee: nies MeN? Son, Shane, oa eos 3 Re : a Paty sont ons C PON 5 Be: a c 


pew al Sef 2/2 2* SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
1@: dJuncheon = given oday at ( 

-Lenox will serve to introduce Mme m7 SEAT SALE TODAY. ! 
Anton Witek, the distinguished pianist gq f° o> SCNT, 2a sin » | 
and wife of the new concert master o th The sale of $18 Symphony seaté/ will- pe 

the Syraphony Orcestra. About 100 wil cibegin at Symphony Hall today at 10) | | | ae : 

attend and will ear some interesting S@:0’clock. The management reports that PHOTO BY POST PHOTOGRAPHBF TAKEN YESTERDAY AT 11 A. M., SHOWING 2 CROWD oF WOMBPN WAITING IN THE RAIN FOR ADMIS 


“vacation notes’ from those present the sale of S@ats for the rehearsals was ee wr SION “O THE FIRST WEEKLY REHEARSAL OF HE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
" ” . ye Ss * a c " - ? . ot . ‘ .scrr =, : S Ti hon Or- | 


7 ‘ tha much lower than those brought ‘e- he Laie Imes when tie.| chestra. . | | 
Mrs. Roger Noble 8Burnham, who sails & by re ~The one time of all times | Phe opening rehearsal. took. plaee “ie | 


. ) hearsal seats. , caine ,- Tana show t reir | . 
Saturday for Rome Mrs. Sophia Markee nelaidicetclagle * music lovers of Boston spi pital oo | terdny afternoon. At & o'clock i ae 
4 y j : 4 ; ; hia ° : S 1@T) « y | r < : “ws - + 
Brice, Mrs. Annie Andros Hanley, Mrs. © Same hour, the re- love is genuine is the occasion w 


: | 7) ‘ning a voung woman appeared on 
F. 8. Risteen Mrs Carolyn King Hunt maining seats in the hall, on which the rains descend upon the opening public | mot a \ 


upset price is $10, will be sold. ; ae ee tetetareeessenensensennennonnermn=nnenanasanennrenennenn nen eet | 


Miss Clura Barteaux, Mrs. Mafgaret La _ 
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ati Re many. gays 


hather arm, She arranged her ptt rakant fred” overture, . 


opened her magazine, adjusted her skirts, 
‘and sat down to wait. 

By 9 o'clock there were 27 women on 
the steps. By 10 o’clock 50 more had 
arrived. At 11 o’clock there were nearly 
£90 grouped upon the steps, chattering 
amiably with each other while the cas- 
eades of water trickled from their shin- 
ing black umbrellas. 

When the doors finally opened, nearly 
400 women, all of whom had waited in 
the rain ‘rom one to five hours to be 
sure of hearing good music from good 


’cello concerto, and the “Genoveva”’ over- 
ture. ! 
Mr. Witek entered, according to -cus- 
tom, after the other members of the 


orchestra, and before Mr.’ Fiedler. He 
acknowledged a greeting from all parts 


of the hall. 


Spirited Performance 


There was, indeed, exceptional spirit In 
the playing of the opening overture and 
the symphony. The music was new 
again, and of engrossing interest. Given, 


seats at reasonable prices, crowded in out}]even, a performance of less merit, the 


of the wet. 
In the crowd there were not more than | 
five men. 

Those who pack the steps of Symphony | 
Hali on the Fridays when the orchestra 
rehearses don’t care whether the sun 
shines or the rains fall. They come to 


_“Manfred’’ overture is likely to hold the 


‘hearer. For the stage, a8 we know, 
‘Schumann seldom if ever displayed Ap~ | 
titude, but when he approaches such a: 
figure as the Manfred of Byron, and’! 
though this figure, as Hazlitt observed 
with perfect justice, is merely a! be- 


hear the music, and the weather never|@rapei Byron, he becomes strikingly 


enters their thougnhts. 
Yesterday's programme was Schumann 


from beginning to end--a typical initial 
‘rehearsal. There were no soloists. 


WELCOME TO WITEK 


Fiedler Without Moustache Warm- 

ly Greeted by Symphony Audi- 
ence—’Cellist Schroeder Resumes 
Old Position 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The musical season of 1910-11 come; 


first public rehearsal of the Boston), 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall. 
The rainy weather in no wise interfered 


‘with the attendance, either on the floor) 


‘or in the “rush’’ seats above, and when 
Mr. Fiedler appeared, minus the mous- 
tache of other days, he was welcomed 
with prolonged applause, The appear- 
ances of Anton Witek, the new com- 
¢cert-meister, and Alwin Schroeder, solo- 
ist of the occasion, who will now oc- 
ecupy the first ‘ceilo desk with Mr 
Warnke after an absence of seven years 
from the orchestra, lent additional in 
terest to tis concert. 

Nor did tse weather intestems with 
the bucket hats, and similar devices. 
Was it fact or delusion—a “‘hebble” skirt 
“disappearirg in the scurry when the last. 
bell rang and the doors swung to? 
| According to German custom, Mr. 
‘“Piedier had arranged his (first  pro- 
gramme in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Robert Schu- 
Mann, June §, 1810. A bust of that com- 
poser, hung with a wreath in the midst) 


dramatic as he depicts traits, psychology, 
in consonance with his own character, | 
And how many artists have been in- 
spired by this famous poem, over-drawn 
as it is, and an expression from a period | 
past! There is greater music than Schu- 
mann’s on the same theme. Tschaikow- 
sky’s ‘‘Manfred’”’ symphony will be heard 
later in the season. 

When Mr. Schroeder came upon the 
stage he was given an enthusiastic wel- 
come. Since his first appearance as solo- 
ist with the orchestra he has lost none of 
his skill. It was well to hear again the 
concerto, which will now probably be 
shelved for some seasons to come. It is 
not surprising that the piece is not often 
heard, that ,¢ is unpopular with ‘cellists. 


|The virtuoso is not adequately recom- 
menced yesterday afternoon with the | 


pensed, in performance, for the difficulties 
‘which he ov ercomes, but a ’cellist~ ‘as well 
as an audience may well stride through 
certain passages neither particularly im- 
portant in themselves or idiomatic for the 
instrument, for the sake of the slow sec- 
tion of the concerto, a lyric of: the 
most exquisite and appealing simplicity. 
Mr. Schroeder’s performance was mas- 
terly in every detail, and he was warm- | 
ly applauded for his playing if not Nr 
his concerto. At the concerts of next! 
week Rachmaninoff’s second symphony, 
an important work, will be played for the | 
first time in Boston, and Francis Mac- | 
Millen; violinist, will be the soloist. 
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GQ YMPHONY CONCERT SEASON TICKETS 
FOR SALE —2 best seats for Saturday 
evenings, balance of season; parties leaving 
city. Address R.J.J., Boston hat eee 

Q2t( A): 


PS EOE ASE ee fe 
FOR SALE—SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Sap sengon ticket; choice location. Address 
. ©. Box 1619 Boston. 2t(A): n 29 
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Ariinarpcel Od: % si 8, 
THE PRESENT. RESULTS | OF 
CONDITIONS 


A Second Generation at the Symphony 
Concerts—The Particular Share of Bos- 
ton Last Year in the Reaction from Oc- 
casional Concerts and Recitals the Coun- 
try Over—The’ Frightened: Singers» ard 
the Alarmed Virtuosi—Their Doubts. 
Fears and Absences for the New Season 
—AScanty List as Yet—The Local Pros- 


pects—Our Concerts and the Physiog- 


nomy of the Audiences 


—————— er 


HE auctions of the tickets for the 

Symphony €oneerts nave come, ‘gone 

and prospered. ‘Conductors pass‘and 

repass; “their programme-making is 
praised or blamed; the choice of “assisting 
artists’’ better gratifies certain curiosities 
and likings one year and certain others tne 
next! néw pleasures, musical and esthetic, 
or very much the reverse, and new obliga- 
tions multiply in this town. And yet the 
Symphony Concerts hold their public and 
the interest of that* public. Attendance 
eitner. on Friday afternoon or on Saturday 
evening ‘has not declined into a formal and 
withered rite, though Boston nas; been 
known to ‘aave such; either audience still 
comes, because it likes to come. “Thirtieth 
season,’” tickets and programmes will say 
this year, by which token of time a new 
generation must be succeeding to that which 
knew tue struggling beginhings of the or- 
chestva.under Mr. Henschel and its real 
establishment when Mr. Gericke first. re- 
organized and then created it—-perhaps a 
little too miuch in his own image. (Only 
the other day, the Sun was recalling the 
time. when: a wit anrong the reviewers spoke 
df:it_as.‘Iraiilein Gericke und seiné Damen- 
Kpelle” Sand the “mere “thouent: a flery 


Muck or an’ empnatic Fiedler Tay buried: in 
Visitors. from. 


the “abyss.-of the future). 
other’ cities: ceming for the--first time, to a 
Symphony Concert, especially on a Saturday 
night, have said in their haste; that the 
audience = seemed curiously. ,middle-aged, 
Yet there must be a yourigér and succeed- 
ing generation in tne ‘nall somewhere... The 
close observer can detect it oftenest on Sat- 
urday evenings in the cheaper seats, but on 
Friday afternoons it is visible and audible 
from, parquet to second balcony. “Kiven if it 
has diseovered that it cat buy its tickets 
for “about so much’’ each year and so es- 


cape Some of the extravagant contests about | 


which its fathers and mothers still gossip, 
it pays that ‘‘so much” willingly and regu- 
larly. Of course, tae Sympaony Concerts 


| societies. 


pol a a Maree © 


b ienads parey aeesk come the apace, 2 


of ‘the Voncerts of the singers, the Pp antst, | 


the ylolinists: and the. strin e, quarte! cf 0 iM 
the winter. Another column . cont ins 
them; they run beyond ore 
even into’ the New Year, and thougn 
there. is reason to expect additions . 
tham, they will remain an obviously dis) 
minished list even ‘beside the’ lst, % rete 
ready: lessening,’ of last autumn. “hen 
fear of the concentration ‘of ite He 
upon the néw operd house stayed | the. " 
concert-fivers and their managers, ‘This | 
year, the contributing causes are more, | 
and more diverse. The “musical busi= ~ 
ness” as. thé ,manai pial dialect calls it, 
has been overdone in ‘America for several 
seasons. Managers, singers and vittt=" 
osi have been willing -to take their. 
chances and usually thave won some ré- 
ward for their. venture. More and more. 
singers, : violinists and pianists ‘of all. 
ranks and: of none were pressed upem. 
the symphony orchestras and the choral 
The opera houses even BD an 
to count their percentages from” he 
concert engagements ef their singers 
as a distinct part of their revenues. Con= 


'certs and congestions of concerts multi- 


i business” 


of organizing the 


pliéd in large cities and, in ‘small. The 

wandering singers and? virtuost made 
longer and longer jumps——and nights 
and days in sleeping cars: do not bene-. 
fit voices, hands or temperaments—and 
crowded fuller and fuller. their date- f 
books. If revenue increased, expenses 
increased in higher proportion and Ne . 
managers gossiped vaguelysof the neé Be 
“musical business” Ric 
this country even as thé “theat 

had been organized. — 

The reaction, the break, even, was neuter 
to come. It came last season: it came 
violently, as the brokers say, and thé cons 
sequences for the present are ‘proportion=. 
ately extreme. With a few shining and 
perennial -exceptions, the singers,’ the: 
pianists and. the. violinists could find 10 
audiences unless orchestras apd »chor- 
al societies. provided.. assured publics. 
for them, Smaller. cities coldly disdained 
the ‘“‘positively first, last and only oppor- 
tunity to hear’’—and also to look upen—Herr’ 
Hammerclavier and Mme. C-in-alt, pe 
larger, where both Herr and Madarhe one 
had numerous audiences, had seeiningly 
forgotten them. ‘The opera*houses drew ps 
their horns and few chéques hung upon ae. 
points of them. The managers studied’their 
ledgers, but kept their’ contents ro 
to themselves. In a word, every one} bé | 
concert-giver or  concert- manager, was 
scared, The pianists and the® violinista’ fe tp 
back to Hurope and forgot their jealousies 
long enough to wart each other not to go 


to, America, the ignorant, “neglectful, puts ne 
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virtuost, ven as in'prosperity they BF® tr a at : | & ay yt PETG Tor three years, will make what is 
haughty. The'rivers of -Pharpar, neues a ited | Uiti ‘| positively her only appearance in Bos- 
Germany, and of Abana, which is ngland, | we 2 ton this season when she sings wi 


thdigh théy’ do not wash out much gold, | 4 ) j the orchestra. 

séémed » preferable next winter’ to all the * fh houwk ; Aang h4 ae pes Nd bid ae Ses 
of . rae 4 she has increase er e 

richer fTivers of the ungrateful Israel ry woman : 7 Ae ee i eeences of “Tosca” at ae 


over-sea. Violinists, pianists, and concert a, ie ae Cui ee gone 

singers suddenly became a home-keeping sined with fermance of Zerlina in Mozart’s ‘Don 

folk. The wary managers had less need | es that. werer concert | Giovanni” at the Mozart Festival in 
| | Salzburg this last summer. 


than ‘th xpected ti tail their lists. : ‘ | 
goon nl alge gta ik tapers 3 gegen nbodiment nek ear e: Soeee: Drie 4 Auction Sale of Seats for| The pianists will be Josef Hofmann, 


The timid birds had already taken alarm. the pioneer. boot ani Ferruccio Busoni and Carlo Buonamici. | 
Only the comforting pipings of established most: lastingt they ay y: | O Hofmann has not played in Boston for | 
erchestras could lure them. They meditated corsetry-—— | himself. Imnerts as a | Concerts pens a number of years. Busoni will be, 
not upon the imaginary publics ‘of radiaat iries the slowh who jj agreeably remembered for his superb 


futures, but upon. the tangible pablice of Poniipe gered. eehaee Sept. 26. performance of Besthoven's, “immamas 


aétual pasts. Thexwicked opera houses, as t the carefully when thy is one of the few great pian- 
1s rai said, had not labbred in. vain. ! , beautiful] ire herself in “student” sts > ay. Mr. Buonamici is one 


, | ‘ow down ancf siv | of the most admired of Boston's pian- 
Becthe: jist, fo-..us ene: in; Boston, as : one in chr cal | NOTED SOLOISTS. ists and is decidedly an artist to be] | 
serutinv of it will show, is thin and short. et of the “ne : ‘reckoned with. It is several years since | 


ar. . , et Ne ir laws of th : 
Maine. Sembrich and. Mme. Schumann-Heink he appeared with the orchestra. 
. : edie ae Machin We ri ‘ | Mischa Elman and Francis Mc an. 


Te ee iatia the: fe | Elman today is unquestionably the most || | 
popular violinist in the world. Mr. Mc- 


ee =~ >- —- ~ s. s7 ¥ = 


man, new-comer as he is beside 2m, is 
in ‘like fortune; the * ed Bi army aise ur model i i it Boh 

. like i* thé’ name “of Busoni still : | Big Revival of he ohemian{ Millan is an American and will make 
conjures. and Mr..-Hofmann'! may reason- neements | his first appearance with the orchestra. 


ably wish to test ‘his mettle as a pianist 1 be none | Girl’ at Boston Opera House {He has already taken high rank abroad. 
upon a public that in the past has been the past. wh egy ey oes ja pean’ 
j tle «7 hy him rm? ~ yp eM ; me nton 1 x, © ? ny 
unjustly cold cro mim. Dine secondary sing- rivers and by Aborn Company. [pepe a and Selvain Noack the second 
Papen wiceues! wilh come @nd go, as their vered that rns , concert-master. The other two soloists | 
wont is, but in sparing numbers. The resi- | ill in the : —_—— Sound) announced are Alwin Schroeder, who) 


‘7 8s 

dent barelv stir The Kneisel Quartet -hs | : 4, ‘ f absen f seven ears, Tre 
Vv stir. we elise] Quartet has | . ieasure its ) . after an absence Ot SC€ve y s, en | 

décreased its concerts kere from five to HE il] usterest but | But three weeks remain/ before’ the} turns to the orchestra to share the Hist 


four: the Flonzaiey Quartet has not in- opening of the thirtieth season of Sym- |) desk of ne. Senos poke Mr. Warnke, 
ereased its established three. The choral tratio || phony concerts and a week from to- and Mr. Warnke himselt. _ | 
eoncerts of the Hundel and Haydn Society sida +ierr 1| morrow the annual auction sales begin. ; 

will remain as institutional as ever; those '*tray— thr in S Study | The season calls for the usual twen- Geraldine Farrar. 

of the Cecilia ought to gain new vitality okt tate ‘| ty-four public rehearsals on Friday af-} 


e 

andi mew audiences from its alliance with | g q-fashio reviewer's 

: 3 is allis : Ms 
the Symphony Orchestra. Otherwise. there ¥ ile Mme. ternoons and twenty-four concerts 0 


is little stirring of new blood and not much ai D> mode humann’s 7 Saturday evenings. The Boston season 
in the olc. Concerts fared badly in Boston , @ By to curi- | will begin on Friday afternoon, Oct. 7, 
last season. Whether the giver was noted i: ch reflectcet-soine ; and end on Saturday evening, April 29. 
ed pointy ipdebighhiebaed he performed interest- fe i: nony Con: . F The auction sales -will be governed] 
MSS air thoes ware hich ne é you every. Getgionen: in | ||| by the same rules that have been in 
following numerous or scanty, his Gadaael erable othe Saturday : , | ace pli y nak ties aoa tr dag rt : 
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7 © la awoarahlea . 
cei ane ridiidheangen Pieri xe pthc rig is often | | @j| sold and the $10 seats on Tuesday, 
Ri Madina nd: 9 udisric in these things— k to the 1i\| Sept. 27. The $18 seats for the con- 
ni nd no audiences awaiting him f every typ er fora : ‘| certs will be sold on Thursday, Sept. 
iodine said in flat contradiction of the | ‘| 29, and the $10 seats on Friday, Sept. 

mary course Of human nature, that . 30. The gales will be held in Sym- 
even complimentary tickets had lost their | f || ‘phony Hall and ‘will begin promptly at 
lure. Some of the chagrined bi: as illus | 10 o’clock. Bids will be accepted for 
public inierest in the orang. Sere Violinist | 4] seats in their regular order Only and 
its doings new opera house and ‘| not for the choice; and no more than 
phon ps Some averred that the Sym- “_> i four seats will be sold on one bid. The 
that 2 ol “get was a gri¢vous monopoly | || seats open to competition will be shown 
aivieecate a up the people’s money” for : ! | on a diagram and will be marked off as 
ppcert soing in Boston, . Others discovered ses rie | sold. Tickets will be delivered in thel 
ard times’’; musical and finan¢ial. Old . . d hall and must be paid for as soon as 
hitea ae even if their recollection ran no ve _will_sen ay dc | tty an or they will be immediately re- 
more than five years back, observed or | sold. 
larly that dina Dg Grace W Mr. Fiedler has already made his an- 
to Rasp re LO as WAY of Boston either Royal nouncement of the works, he intends 
them... The’ wi Se Omen fast. before é‘ to play, and from these it will be a com- 
rowel wiser gave explanation up and Worceste : : || paratively easy task for him to give as 
the eer » more truly, -did not pocket— | - || brilliant a series of programs as those 

Tesilts~ of «their’ disappointment. OYAL WO . @ which have characterized his past two 
flow the concerts and the recitals of the or | || “years _in Boston, The management has 
coming» winter will fare, the most acco | | '||'— provided the most brilliant list of solo- 
plished) and confident seer might prud 2 Ae | - _ | — ists possible to secure this year. It is 

prudently | . a or eto | nb — singers. These are] © sra.puronr | 
| elba, eraldine Farrar, Emmy Des- OOO 
tinn, Mme. Jomelli, sopranos; Mme. . 
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ptovd but stingy AMIBRIeRD Dn Mesiaten to Hay. | Since Test” | 


timid folk in adversity, these %°40D ©f anstention, and the season be- | 
vieabat. even aa in aroawer ‘fore at leastone of abstemiousness, “the | 
haughty. The°rivers of Phar) SWIMS .of the pendulum,’’ as the vague 
Germany, and of Abana, whicl peech of na iseacres ‘goes, may bring 
tHduien théy da not waeh! onl Peek an eager Bid. a paying ‘public to the 
sésmed » preferable next winte occasional arid ‘tme grouped concerts, They 
richer fivers of the unger, 22% that in ‘NeW. York the younger folk, 


over-sea. Violinists, pianists, 
singers suddenly became a 
folk. The wary managers 
than ‘they @€xpected to curtaj 
The timid birds had already | 


; Pleasures of the drama and of music, com- 
h promise often’ on the opera or prefer the 
concert-room to the theatre. In Boston, on 
the other hand, their preference in recent 
Only the comforting pipings ¢ Acseighd has surely not lain toward concerts. 
ER peel Te tek ' Yet by this time we ought to be tolerably 

erchestras could lure tnem. TE 
, ipceih eh angie “7; accustomed ito the opera house and its 

not. upon the imaginary publi ; 

| Ng? sagt joys; while with the lengthening stay of 

futures, but upon. ihe. tangil 
ins haste: Tas wWicked ‘opdete ee Ce ee, ee, end players 
Met sekd had-notlabbred: 1d Cog ee ee ee ta ee ee oes ptigta Pande it Py ciate 
7 ’ ’ =? not become imperative when an attractive d stone walls. N 


Se- the list; for ga ;, Concert beckons, The diminished number n good time will ED SOLOISTS. 


serutiny of it will show, is th O° apap ss rect memee pee eer: ee tables ag RD HERE 
Mine. Sembrich and.Mme. Sch 2°’ bitter obligation or friendship 7 ROPLIOTS. WEOtS | 
will come for song. recitals | draws many an auditor, ought to divert 10 BE HEA 


| 2 New owners wi 
have assured audiences here. some of this public, and some of the money —— i ee eis 


‘gain, as in the wi 
lent fields, the st 
1 bearings of the @ion Sale of Seats for 


during monument 


these we have t: | 
_these we have ti Concerts Opens 
Sept. 26. 


ssing of enough ce 
y% of frost and sub 


man, new-comer as he is be} i, has so spent to the concerts of fhe in- ym ; 
in Mke fortune” thé’ name “of ternational visitors. At the least unless | &§ Big Revival of The Bohemian 


Girl’ at Boston Opera. House 
by Aborn Company. 


conjures. and Mr. Hofmann | the number of the opening announcements 
ably wish to test his mettle is unexpectedly swelled, there will be none 
upon 2 public that in the p at all of the *“‘crowded’’ weeks of the past. 
unjustly cold to him. Tne set At last seemingly, the concert-givers and 
ers and virtuosi will come ané the concert managers have discovered that ; 
wont is, but in sparing numbe hitb the public has the best will in the y a PIN of $h 
dent barelv stir. The Kneise) WOT toward them, it must me ' J 
decreased. its concerts Pere ‘COncert-going not only by its spicy re But three weeks remain before the 
opening of the thirtieth season of Sym- 


four: the Flonzaiey Quartet by its time and money. 
phony concerts and a week from to- 


creised its establishel "Ee : ais 
oti: ; on) ph To dissect an audierice here while H | i i 
eoncerts of the Hindel and I Ham ] : : f * err morrow the annual auction sales bes 7 
will remain as institutional a for Me ace iene ar bad ‘Chopin's Study The season calls for the usual twen- 
of the Cecilia ought to gain | ‘eys tor the twentieth time bli c 
g 4 on Friday af 
ana mewv audiences from its Sian ne Atay played in the reviewer's mp beysl ers ai veges " cadeaets on 
Pl aeenphony Orchestra. Ot1 = ring in three months, or while Mme. ternoons and twenty- our 
is little Re hap ital, Bey, C-in-alt is doing likewise by Schumann’s Saturday evenings. The Boston season 
PS ak: Cine corts Pasa be Du bist die Ruh’” is to fall prey to curi- will begin on Friday afternoon, Oct. 7, 
etl deuce Whether the piv phe reflections about our concert-going and end on Saturday evening, April 29.» 
or obscure, whether he perfor bai certainly go to the Symphony Con. 
ing music well or hackneyed certs. They areé a& perceptible element in 
whether his prices were hig ‘®@ feminized audiences of Friday after- | 
following numerous or scant} 700MS, and they are numerous on Saturday | 
favorab'e or unfavorable—the nights, when indeed the company is often | 
signs anc significances in {f surprisingly ‘masculine, They flock to the 
he found no audiences gq) CPera house, too, and not altogether for a 
eave said in flat contrad nhieu. evening of social pleasures varied | 
ary course of humanj| °Y Music. Yet how few they are at con- : 
| 
| 


by the same rules that have been in” 
force in past years. Monday; Sept. 26, * 


sold and the $10 seats on Tuesday, 
Sept. 27. The $18 seats for the con- 
certs will be sold on Thursday, Sept. 
299, and the $10 seats on Friday, Sept. 
30. The gales will be held in Sym- 
phony Hall and will begin promptly at 
10 o’clock. Bids will be accepted for 
seats in their regular order Only and 
not for the choice; and no more than 
four seats will be sold on one bid. The 
seats open to competition will be shown 
on a diagram and will be marked off as 


even complimentary tickets | certs even though the singer be as jill 

lure, Some of the chagring trious as Mme, Sembrich or the te li 18- 
public interest in the new op as eminent as ‘ teint olinist | 
its doings. Some averred course, . reply _ the inn bias +a er. of | 
phony Orchestra was a griej leave their offices. in - the apts ay 
that “drank up the people} Give the same Gontiarte ; éernoons. 
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‘ralto, and © 
ot been heard with the orchestra 
three years, will make whe 2 a. 
her only appearance in Bos- 
season when she sings with 

the orchestra. KG 
Since Miss Farrar was here last-year 
she has increased her fame by a series 


of performances of “Tosca” at the 


well-to-do but'ndt- rich, with a liking for the ; -Opera Comique in Paris, and her per- 


germance of Zerlina in Mozart’s ‘‘Don 
Giovanni’”” at the Mozart Festival in- 
Salzburg this last summer. | 

The pianists will be Josef Hofmann, | 
Ferruccio Busoni and Carlo Buonamicl, | 
Hofmann has not played in Boston. for 1 
a number of years. Busoni will be}; 
agreeably remembered for his superb | 
performance of Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ 
concerto, at the Symphony last season. | 
He, too, is one of the few great pian- || 
lists of the day. Mr. Buonamici is one 

of the most admired of Bostons pian- 

ists and is decidedly an artist to be 
-reckoned with. It is several years since 

he appeared with the orchestra. 


The two visiting violinists will be ; 


| Mischa Elman and Francis McMillan. 
Elman today is unquestionably the most 
popular violinist in the world. Mr. Mc- 
Millan is an American and will make 
his first appearance with the orchestra. 
1He has already taken high rank abroad. 
From the ranks of the orchestra will 
come Anton Witek, the new concert- 
-master, and Sylvain Noack, the second 
concert-master. The other two soloists 
announced are Alwin Schroeder, who 
after an absence of seven years, TC- 
turns to the orchestra to share the first 
|}desk of the ‘cellos with Mr. Warnke, 
and Mr. Warnke himself. 


Geraldine Farrar. 


The auction sales -will be governed] 


the $18 seats for the rehearsals will be. 


conceri-going in Boston. OtH ing and they would scien ‘dar tea sold. Tickets will be delivered in the 


“hard ‘times’’:;: musical ana 4 have But tests hall and t be paid f 
; 1s sho | f mus 9e pal for as soon as 
stagers, even if their recoll not and th rather plainly that they do || bought or they will be immediately re- 
more than five years back, @ Swburbi ee a. Se -leeies oT || ee 
larly that it was a. way of tit roia are much more dependable for Mr. Fiedler has already made his an- 
to’ gorge -off concerts’ or f rosie primi donne, éven if violinists and | SS ad sedge oF the WOrkA, Dg patenee 
them. ‘The’ wiser gave exp! pianists appeal less to them. You may || to play, and from these it will be a com- 
pocketed—or, more p'@ know -at'’a glance over the. house whi | amp algh A adgont Wager BB Mtr | ft Rin 
i dor, more truly, -dil singer is fashionable hinds. which | brilliant a series of programs as those 
Maa eis ck ‘their disapp@ not. You may be as cise On thas Ee n ii reate Uncbasion, The. mauagement het 
| € co M ’ whe | # 
‘conlingsiveintar “ain tare * | Hammerclavier has or has not tatibeeioa i 
plished’ and confident erate those that perforcé heard him at the Sym- |i 
| Phony Concerts, and whether Mme. C-in-alt . 


— provided the most brilliant list of soio- 
—— ists possible to secure this year. It is 
especially strong in singers. These are 


Melba, Geraldine Farrar, Emmy Des- 
tinn, Mme. Jomelli, sopranos; Mme. 


years in Boston. The management has. 
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not upon the imaginary publi 
futures, but upon the. tangi 
aétual pasts. "Theywicked ope 
seme said, had not labored in 
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serutinv of it will show, is th 
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will come for song. recitals 
have assured audiences here. 
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upon 2 pubiic that in the pi 
unjustly cold to him. Tne set 
ers an4d virtuosi will come anf 
wont is. but in sparing n imbe 
dent barely stir. The Kneise 
decreased. its concerts rere 
four: ihe Flonzaiey Quartet 


creased its establishel three, 


eoncerts of the Hi:ndel and cs 


Will remain as institutional a 
of the Cecilia. ought to. gain 
ana mew audiences from its 
the Symphony Orchestra. Ot] 
is little stirring of new biood } 
in ‘the old. Concerts fared ba 
jast season. Whether the giv 
or obscure, whether he perfor 
ing music well or hackneyed 
whether his prices were hig 
following numerous or scanty 
favorab'e or unfavorable—the 
signs anc significances in 1 
he found no audiences @ 
Twas said in flat contrad 
ordinary course of human} 
even complimentary tickets | 
lure. Some of the chagrin 
public interest in the new o 
tts doings. Some averred 
phony Orchestra was a grie 
that “drank up the people 
conceri-going in Boston. O 
“hard ‘times’’; musical and ‘ 
stagers, even if their reco 
more than five years back, d 
jarly that it was a way of 
to gorge off concerts or 
‘them. .The’ wiser gave expl 
pocketed—or, more truly, . 
the results: of «their disapp 
‘How the concerts and thé 
coming» winter will fare, thi 
plished’ and confident seer 


concert-room, | 
the other han 


years, has sur 


accustomed 
joys; while 
most of the 
at the 

not become i 
concert becko 
of concerts b 
ers, to whic 
draws many 


has the good will of the youth of thé! music 
schools. And where is this. youth at our 
‘concerts? Prices are often “‘espécially’ 
made for it; programmes have been r- 
shapedto gratity its: presumed likings. It 
could certainly profit by the hearing of 
eminent singers and pianists, even though 
it was assiduously and fot always silently, 
correcting Its fatlts.° Yet individuals 
among thes6 youths have ‘been known often 
to decline tickets to promising concerts, 
proffered without money and without price, 
and sometimes with. a dinner .to boot an 
outside a boarding house. Yet they are 
-hy ho means so faithful to concerts as are 


some of the socially elect youth who toil} 
not and never will toil at wage-earning by] 
music, .Can the cynics be right when they§ 


say that too many of these “students” 
prefer to pursue their study of music at 


the musical comedies and of diction with} 


the entertainers of vaudeville? 
H. T,: P. 


‘some of this public, and some of the money 


it has so spent to the concerts of fhe in- 


ternational visitors. 


At the least unless 


the number of the opening announcements 
is unexpectedly swelled, there will be none 
at all of the ‘‘crowded’”’ weeks of the past. 
At last seemingly, the concert-givers and 
the concert managers have discovered that 
even if the public has the best will in the 


world toward 
concert-going 


them, it must measure its 
not only by its interest but 


by its time and money. 


een 


To dissect an audience here while Herr 


for the Black 


-Hammerclavier. is playing Chopin’s Study 


Keys for the twentieth time 


that it has been playéed in the reviewer's 
hearing in’ three months, or while Mme. 
C-in-alt is doing likewise by Schumann’s 
“Du bist die Ruh’ ”’ is to fall prey to curi- 
ous reflections about our concert-going. 
‘Men certainly go to the Symphony Con: 
certs. They are a perceptible element in 


the feminized 


audiences of Friday after- . 


noons, and they are numerous on Saturday 
nights, when indeed the company is often | 
surprisingly ‘masculine. They flock to the 
opera house, too, and not altogether for a 
relaxing evening of social pleasures varied | 
by music. Yet how few they are at con- | 
certs even though the singer be as illus- 
trious as Mme. Sembrich or the .violinist | 


as eminent 
course, . reply 
leave their 


as gr. Kreisler. Of | 
the “oracles, they can't 
Offices in~ the afternoons. 


Give the same concerts in the even- 


ing and they 


would comé. But tests 


have shown rather plainly that they do 
not and they will not. The ladies of 


Suburbia are 
eminent primi 


pianists appeal less to them. 


much more dependable for 
donne, é6ven if violinists and 
You may 


know at a glance over the.house which 
singer is fashionable and which virtuoso is 
not. You may be as sure whether Herr 
Hammerclavier has or has not interested 
those that perforce heard him at the Sym- 
phony Concerts, and whether Mme. C-in-alt | 


( 
: 





especially strong in singers. These are 
Melba, Geraldine Farrar, Emmy Dés- 
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y-Lunn,. contralto, ites Yharles. 
t been heard with the orchestra 
will make what_ is. 


the orchestra. 

Since Miss Farrar was here last-year 
she has increased her fame by a series 
of performances of “Tosca” at the 


-Opera Comique in Paris, and her per- 


Auction Sale of Seats: for 
Concerts Opens 
Sept. 26. 


NOTED SOLOISTS. 
TO BE HEARD HERE 


eee ee 


Big Revival of “The Bohemian 
Girl” at Boston Opera. House 
by Aborn Company. 


But three weeks remain’ before’ the 


germance of Zerlina in Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni’” at the Mozart Festival in 
Salzburg this last summer. 

The pianists will be Josef Hofmann, | 
Ferruccio Busoni and Carlo Buonamici. | 
Hofmann has not played in Boston. for. 
a number of years. Busoni will be: 
agreeably remembered for his superb 
performance of Beethoven’s “Emperor’Y 
concerto, at the Symphony last season. 
He, too, is one of the few great pian- 
ists of the day. Mr. Buonamici is one 
of the most admired of Boston’s “pian- 
ists and is decidedly an artist to be 


‘reckoned with. It is several years since 


he appeared with the orchestra. 

The two visiting violinists will be 
Mischa Elman and Francis McMillan. 
Elman today is unquestionably the most 
popular violinist in the world. Mr. Mc- 
Millan is an American and will make 
his first appearance with the orchestra. 


iHe has already taken high rank abroad. 


From the ranks of the orchestra will 
come Anton Witek, the new concert- 
master, and Sylvain Noack, the second 
concert-master. The other two -soloists | 


ya announced are Alwin Schroeder, who 


after an absence of seven years, re- 


turns to the orchestra to share the first 


opening of the thirtieth season of Sym-]|}desk of the ‘cellos with Mr. Warnke, 


phony concerts and a week from to- 
morrow the annual auction sales begin. 

The season calls for the usual twen- 
ty-four public rehearsals on Friday af- 
ternoons and twenty-four concerts on 
Saturday evenings. The Boston season 
will begin on Friday afternoon, Oct. 7, 
and end on Saturday evening, April 29.» 

The auction sales will be governed] 
by the same rules that have been in 
force in past years. Monday; Sept. 26, 
the $18 seats for the rehearsals will be 
sold and the $10 seats on Tuesday,’ 
Sept. 27. The $18 seats for the con- 
certs will be sold on Thursday, Sept. 
29, and the $10 seats on Friday, Sept. 
30. The sales will be held in Sym- 
phony Hall and will begin promptly at 
10 o’clock. Bids will be accepted for 
seats in their regular order Only and 
not for the choice; and no more than 
four seats wiN be sold on one bid. The 
seats open to competition will be shown 
On a diagram and will be marked off as 
sold. Tickets will be delivered in the fF 
hall and must be paid for as soon as 
bought or they will be immediately re- 
sold. \ 

Mr. Fiedler has already made his an- 
nouncement of the works, he intends 
to play, and from these it will be a com- 
paratively easy task for him to give as 
brilliant a series of programs as those 
which have characterized his past two 


years in Boston. The management has 
~ provided the most brilliant list of solo- 


ists possible to secure this year. It is 


tinn, Mme. Jomelli, sopranos; Mme. 


© BYA.DYV Pont 


and Mr. Warnke himself. 


nm ee 


Geraldine Farrar. 
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I. Lebhaft 
Scherzo 
Langsam 
Sehr lebhaft. 
Soloist: 


II 
III. Nicht schnell, 


IV. Feierlic 


CONCERT. 
OCTOBER 8, AT 8, P.M. 


V. Lebhaft 


I 
II 
Iit 


Programme. 


op 
ONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO with Orchestral 


OVERTURE to Byron’s ‘“Manfred 
SYMPHONY i 
OVERTURE to 


Cc 
ALWIN SCHROEDER 


Symphony Hall 
MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


SATURDAY 
Mr. 


Born at Zwickau, 
June 8, 1810. 
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The First Symphony Concert Devoted Wholly 
to His Music 


A Necessarily Belated Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
His Birth — The Four Pieces, Familiar and Unfamiliar, That Mr. Fiedler 


‘Chose from the Music of Schumann’s Last Years —- The Concerto for 7 


Violoncello for a Curiosity — The Rhenish Symphony for Schumann, the 


-Symphonist — The 


“Manfried” and the 


“Genoveva’”’ Overtures for the 


‘ Romantic Schumann — A Desultory Word'About His Songs and Piano 
' Pieces — The Incidents of the Concert — Mr. Schroeder's Return 


OR once the first Symphony Co.+- 

cert of a new year brought its v‘- 
riations from routine. As many 

: eyes traversed the familiar hall, the 
fainiliar orchestra and the familiar au- 


dience, yet with the pleasant sense of new- | 


ness that return, each autumn, br-ngs, 
they. saw between the conaductor’s platforn 
and the edge of the stage, a bust set in a 
littlé square of greenery. If, at a distance, 


i 


| 


j 
i 


it seemed to resemble tne head of the young | 


Augustus, it represented really the head 
of Robert Schumann. Perhaps the sculp- 
tor was not as sympathetic and penetrating 
as he should be, perhaps he lacked execu- 
tive skill to work his cold material to his 
purpose; but, somehow, the bust seemed 
too austere—to lack the rhapsodic hair, the 
visionary eyes, the sentimental lips wita 


which the prints of the forties and te | 


fifties mark Schumann for the roman- 
the Schumann who could study diligentiy 
even a little pedantically, not the Schu- 
mann who dreamed the dreams of trv- 
‘mance and heard the fugitive voices cf 
“visions. The bust, however, sufficed .0 
“signal,’’ as the French say, the purpose 
‘of the concert. Schumann was born on 
dune 8, 1810. On June 8, 1910, befell the 
centenary of his birth. Now only in Lon- 
don, the world over, are orchestral con- 
certs customary in June, and elsewhere the 
‘conductors had either to celebrate the an- 


fniversary in the spring or derer their com- | 


Memoration until the fall. Mr. Fiedler: 
hose the autumn and the first concerts 
of a new season; made his programme 


wholly of Schumann’s music; and picked‘ 


the particular pieces wholly from the wovk 


'—that of the new 
' hbasses—ts 


, | desk of that choir. 


of Schumann’s last years; the overture to 
Byron’s ‘‘Manfred”’ (1849); the Rhenisa 
Symphony (1850); the concerto for violon- 
cello (1850); and the overture to his opera 
‘“‘Genoveva’’ (1847). The two overtures were 
familiar by many repetitions; the Rhenisn 
Symphony has been played less often al 
the Symphony Concerts; the concerto has 
not been heard here for fourteen years. 


however, came the 
ceremonies proper to the be- 


Before Schumann, 
processional 


'ginning of a new series of the concerts. 
' One by one or in rambling groups, the men 


of the orchestra took their places. There 
were few new faces among them;,. but one 
leader of the double- | 
curiously like Mr. Puccini’s. 
Then, cuite by himself, came Mr. Schroe- 
der, to resume after seven years of ab- 
sence and vicissitude, his old place among 


2 the violoncellos—yet not quite the old since 
ticist he was. The sculptor had represented | 


Mr. Warnke now divides with him the first 
A public that for near- 
ly twenty years has kept its admiration for 
him, applauded him warmly as he took his 
seat and renewed its plaudits still more 
warmly before and after his playing of the 
solo part in the concerto. Next, and quite Dy 
Nimself too, came Mr. Witek, the new con- 
cert-master, substantial of presence, quiet 
of manrer, scholarly of face, and, though 
he is stil! in his thirties, with curling hair 
touched with gray. Polite applause sug- 
gested the good will and the expectancy of 
the pubiic of the concerts toward him, 
to far as the afternoon disclosed him—ani. 
he was hampered by a chance hurt to one 
of his hands—he seemed an able and 
efficient concert-master, without the in- 
dividuatity of tone or the communicating — 
fire of Mr. Hess at his’ best. Last | 


came “Mr, ° 


presence from eat epee, ‘unless he is 


a shade the slimmeér, and not a whit less | 
eager and energetic of spirit. The ‘audi- | 


enee received him heartily; recalled him — 


at the end of the symphony; and through- 
out the concert was plentiful in applause. 
Schumann's music, even two continuous 
hours of it, gave the company pleasure. 


Tt had cause for pleasure, too, in the per- L 


formance. 

Not that the conductor’s ways or the 
men’s response to them have materially 
changed. Mr. Fiedler still loves the mas- 
sive. full-throated orchestral tone; courts 
the incisive contrast, be it of pace, volume 
or instrumental color; cultivates large or 
minute insistence; is emphatic in all things; 
each according to its kind, and a little un- 
willing, in his zeal as an 
let the music flow for long unmoulded by 
the conductor’s hand. Fortunately, Schu- 
mann’s orchestral pieces require such 
moulding, and yesterday, as 
with them, Mr. Fiedler was 
skilful in lightening tonal thickness, clari- 
fying dark places, 
nous 


repetitions and occasional] emptiness, and 


in the past ‘nearly perfect work, 


often | 


interpreter, to ! 


lessening the monoto- ; 


impression of Schumann’s frequent | 
born lover, 


raining some of the desired intensities al- | 


most in spite of the composer’s clumsy or 
scanty use of his means. Schumann’s 
music, moreover, is romantic, and by so 
much accords with some of Mr. Fiedler’s 
fervors, antitheses and emphases. The 
conductor and his strings were alike happy 
in the romantic shiver—the very breath of 
sombre medizeval romance—that stirs in 
the beginning of the overture to ‘‘Genove- 
va.’’ He and the whole orchestra were as 
imaginative in the shadowed and oppressed 
close of the overture to ‘‘Manfred.’’ The 
first and insistent melody of the opening 
allegro of the Rhenish Symphony came and 
went in intense gusts. The close of the 
tcherzo had exactly its idealizing quality 
for all the hearty gemuthlichkeit that had 
gone before. The swift transitions from 
the voices of external pomp to those of 
inner emotional response, were vivid 
in the so-called music of the ca- 
thedral. In all the symphony, indeed, 
except in the <Andatino, where he 
was heavy and inflexible, Mr. Fiedler so 
ndjusted his pace and moulded his phrases 
that Schumann’s melodies brought their in- 
dubitable suggestion of the richly colored 
«nd intense musical expression of our own 
narticular time. Wagner has deigned to 
imitate their accent; they have their tok- 
ens of an ardent instrumental coloring that, 
had Schumann only. been articulate with 
his orchestra, would have matched our 
own. The concerto, outside the song of the 
slow movement ,and a few incidental pas- 
“ages, like the grave beginning and the re- 
turn of the mood of melancholy for an in- 
stant toward the close, jis but tedious 
‘“‘nassage-work’’ and dry music-making 
(hat seemed the dryer yesterday, because 


Mr. Schroeder’s tone somehow lacked vital-. 


: 
| 
: 
| 


“Blasticity; "body: Tt warmedyvias 

weeny only in. the “tug aa 
beauty, as of some vist om caug 

in brightness, of the slow song. he 

the orchestra, the strings have produce 

finer, steadier, more resilient tone; but — 

wood winds and the horns were cood 1 

hear: the trumpets struck fire in the § 

phony and the trombones of “the ‘cathe@- 

dral’ were richly mellow. As the beg ie 


nings of the orchestra go, a beginning tha 


was not nervously overdone. 

Presumably the purpose of a commemé: 
rative programme is to set in array as 
many as possible of the qualities of the. 
composer whose centenary it celebrates== 
the qualities that have kept his music live» 

eet tte 
as well, that it has withstood. | yy 
however, a symphony concert so seeks to 
commemorate Schumann, examples ot 
some of his most characteristic and mo ft 
must go. by the boare 
His’ songs, almost always songs of inte 
macy, of secret and fugitive sentiment, 't . 
inmost speech of the Schumann, who we # 
as well as born poet and DOPE: 
composer, can have no fit place there. Hi ti 
piano pieces—the concerto aside—that with 
the songs filled the first decade of his bee 
ductive life, are equally inadmissible, ‘Yet 
in them are qualities that the orchestral” 
pieces seldom or never attain. No musical | 
form was ever yuite so natural a medium ot 
expression to the striving Schumann as 
every musical form was to the facile ang 
almost instinctive Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
in his youth, was so far from musical co ae. 
position that he actually collaborted’ in 
the making of a Latin lexicon, and he 
long believed that verse and words, and 
not music and tones, were his 

voice. He toiled terribly over Bach, over: 
Beethoven, even over Mendelssohn before” 
he ventured to write in the larger f 4 
Yet he never mastered them on thelr pom 
tectural side, or fully grasped their’ ‘pro- 
cesses of development, f picks 

Of all the musical forms that Schu rs i 
tried—and he overlooked very few—tha 
his shorter and more fantastic piano ie 
was easiest to him and most chara 
istic of him. His imagination was axa 
itely sensitive. It was like a plate sco 
which incessant visions chased, intimate 
colorful, evasive, now of picture, now fe is 
whim, now of sentiment, now of pune ar a 
tasy. They were fugitive, almost is 
visions of intensely subjective and s 
moods. Very seldom did they spring. 
glorified realities. The whole 
»his pianoforte music—the concerto > 
aside—might have been called “Carnewal 

is 
as plausibly as he so named one plece OF 

—a kaleidoscopic carnival of these fl eet 
variegated, highly personal visic 1s ae 
were of poet’s fancy and dream, a i 
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into “To do so cost him no obvious 
la and expression are exquisitely 


fused; he achieved instinctively a lyric per- 
fection. i ‘ ee, 
Intimate songs and still more intimate 
pianoforte .pieces—piéces that are all the 
translation of the fugitive subjective mood 
that Germans call stimmung—may not make 
the programmes of a pair of Symphony 
Concerts. No more at the beginning of a 
season may choral fragments of the alter- 
nately majestic-and ethereal music of the 
“Scenes from Faust.’’ ‘‘Manfred,’” with 
Schumann’s music, fills a whole evening, 
and half of it is Byron’s—and the reader's. 
There was, then, no choice outside the or- 
chestral pieces, and among them Mr. Fied- 
ler chose well. One could reasonably be a 
curiosity, and the concerto for violoncello 
was such. One could reasonably show the 
dry and the laboring Schumann, and the 
coneerto, outside the slow movement and 
the incidental passages already noted, served 
' this end to no unbearable length. Schu- 
mana had his vein of pedantry; the French 
reproach him with it in his harshness 
toward Berlioz; and the Waegnerians are 
sure of it when they recall his judgment of 
“Tannhiauser.’”’ 
scholastic—and dull—even in some of the 
pianoforte pieces. He is all three in the 
wearisome stretches of the concerto—pedan- 


tic in his deference to the violoncello; scho- { 
lastic in his orthodoxy of form and a kind | 
of petty precision; and dull because he was | 


tolling unimaginatively and unsympatheti- 
cally. But Schumann was also the writer 
| Of pure song, be it for voice or for instru- 
| ments—of song of clear and sustained me- 
'lodic beauty, delicate, intimate, surcharged 
with sentiment, crystalline without hard- 
ness, melancholy oftener than passionate, 
the voice oftenest of tenderly or dolorously 
ecstatic mood. The slow section of the 
concerto for violoncello is such a song, and 
naught else preserves the piece even as a 
curiosity. And this song is more charac- 


teristic of the composer and of more imme- | 
diately comprehensible qualities than the | 


Andantino of the Rhenish Symphony. 


He could be _ virtuously | 


| Joy of It; -he would ‘hear it always 8 


where in his orchestra. Schumann loved 
his river; the beauty, the sweep, the. 
power of it stirred him; and the mood ani 
the stimulus stir again through the’ firs 
movements of the Rhenish Symphiony. 
It sushes like his river, with feeling and 
with melody. True, nothing in the Rhén- 
ish Symphony quite attains the poignant 
and the intimate beauty of parts of Schu- 
mann’s hymeneal song, but moments in 
the Andantino approach it, and still more 
the moments in the ‘‘cathedral scene’’—to 
borrow again a convenient designation—in 
which the composer seems to turn from 
the voices of the solemn ceremony to hear 
the gentler and the secret voices that the 
emotions of the hour are stirring in his own 
heart. Schumann could not long write ob- 
jectively. When he does, he is prone to 
be rhetorical, as he is in this cathedral 
scene, even with his gravely Wagnerian 
brass. He must be subjective, and when 
he passes to the mood and the emotions 
within him, his music regains its more sen- 
sitive, characteristic and lyric beauty. 

A symphony by Schumann, to he repre- 


sentative, must have his sudden Japses into | 


melancholy, when he has heen 
und. Jocund he certainly 


most 


in some of the piano pieces; the rhythm is 
infectious; it sets to toe-tapping; his 
Rhenish folk and—what is much more im- 
portant--his own spirit, make merry, Then 
at the end, as swiftly as a little cloud slips 
by the sun in its own golden track, the 
scherzo ends in a few measures of ideal- 
izing melancholy. ‘The representative sym- 
rhony shculd have, too, its passage where 
Schumann repeats and repeats, doubles and 
redoubles, iets development and-> distribu- 
tion go hang, in exuberance of intense 
mood, that in turn intensifies the melodies 
that are its expression. You shall hear, 
you shall feel, he seems to be saying. Of 
such is the rushing finale of the Rhenish 
Symphony and of such often is the first 
movement. 
The music, 


moreover, is the mirror of 


: Schumann, the symphonist in the narrow- 


First impulse hesitated for the instant up- 
on Mr. Fiedler’s choice. Recollection glowed 


over the elated warmth, the rushing ardor, . 


the youthful glamour of the symphony of 
the spring or lingered quietly over the 
gentler and the more intimate beauty of the 
Symphony that was the child of Schumann’s 
first happy wedded years. 
ual hearing, the seletion of the Rhenish 
Symphony justified itself, The ardent, exhila- 
rated, glowing, almost shouting, Schumann 
wrote the beginnings of the music of the 
Rhine, no less than the beginnings of the 
music of the spring. Through the first 
movement the richness, the passion, the 
breadth and the fire of his own melody pos- 
sess him. He will not have done with it; 
he slurs form that he may return to it; 
he will not let it out of earshot for his 


er side of the word—with 
tie excellences and his characteristic |im!- 


Yet, in the act- | 


his characteris- 


tations. He was no master of instrumental 
coloring in the modern sense. Sometimes 
he was clumsy; sometimes inarticulate. He 
seems to be always thickening his tona! 
mass as though by doubling and tripling it, 
he could gain glowing power of tone. Yet 
in all this procedure, unskilful as it is am! 

heavy sometimes as are its results, is plal 

anticipation of our modern feeling for ti!) 
richest of tonal splendor, and on occasioh | 
in the first movement and the ‘‘cathedr@| 
scene,’’ clear attainment of it. Schumann’| 
instrumental strokes are few; and he mal) 
have little sense of the variously expressi’ 
qualities of the strings; but he feels ti®| 
plaintive or the soothing voice of the woot | 
winds, searches out the loveliness of Che | 


“vichness of the ‘brass. : H 


joc- | 
is in the seherzo | 
which Mr. Fiedler took it, he is as gay as | 


prass. His melodies. 
anticipate and achieve someé of 

acteristics that our time applauds. 

his intensity of emotional lite-Schumann 
might not have been poet and composer had 
he not. loved passionately and died in the 
fear of madness--comes the intensity of 
melodic expression’ that is of our time and 
é6ur emotions, too. He imagines his melo- 
dies largely; he clothes them richly. Some- 
times, seemingly, he cannot develop them; 
for the developing, the form-spinning, the 
constructive imagination was not in Schu- 
mann. He gropes; he writes “imitative 
passages wherein different groups of in- 
struments carry and slightly vary his mel- 
ody: or he repeats outright and unashamed. 
He does so sometimes by sheer intensity of 
preoccupation, His melody possesses him, 
mind and spirit; he can hear nothing else; 
write nothing else. Reiteration, each time, 
if possible, with new emphasis, shall make 
it to his hearers what it is to him. And he 
reiterates or else gropes for breath in the 
pausos between these strenuous blows. 

The romantic Schumann, the Schumann 
who would sit for hours absorbed in his 
Byron, who drank in the fantastic tales 
of ‘Hoffmann, who devoured Jean-Paul 
Richter, who could forget his intimate 
visions before the crowding phantasma- 
roria of streaming and sombre romance, 
wrought the overtures to “Manfred” and 
to ‘*“Genoveva.”’ The shiver of the 
strings near the beginning of this 
prelude to Schumann’s tedious, forgotten 
opera, still thrills the listening and the 
expectant imagination, a8 a sentence 
of Hoffmann or an image from Jean- 
Paul thrilled his. The trumpets of high 
romance blow through the overture. Tt 
lainents with romantic intensity, it ex- 
ults in romantic triumph. The stress, 
whatever the emotion, never abates. 
passion and the expression of it seem jn 
the good modern fashion to condition 
the form. There is no need to boggle 
over development. Schumann’s Pegasus 
of romance pushes it away with his eager 
hoofs. 

The overture to “Manfred” turns the 
other side of Schumann’s romanticism. It 
is all high intensities still, as romanti- 
cism. must be; but it is anguished music 
as though some ultra-modern had writ- 
ten it; and the strings are as resentful 
of its exactions after fifty years, 2: 
though it had newly come from Reger 
or Strauss. Romantie tumult alternates 
with romantic despair, even though 
Schumann must take refuge now and 
then in his emphasizing repetitions. He 
spares not his strokes of romantic sur- 
prise, like the three trumpets, and they 
come off. He turns his basses as black 
and ominous as night; makes the voice 
of his horns as solemn as Fate’s. ‘The 
music, chafes and rebels with Manfred, 
wails and wears itself. away. Astarte 
has a characterizing motive. Schumann 
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movement.” His hundred years hay : 
gone lightly over his head. H.T. P. | 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


BEST IN WORLD 


BERLIN, Sept. 25.—Max ‘Friedlander, 
director of music at the Berlin Univer- 
\sity, sailed today on the steamship 
Deutschland. He will go as exchange 


professor to Harvard, where he will léc- 
ture on the history of music. | 

Professor Friedlander speaks highly of | 
the progress which America is making in. 
instrumental and chamber music, but he 
thinks the ‘musical sense of Americans 
on the whole will not improve until they 
give up their admiration for ragtime. He 
considers the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra the finest in the world, and this opin- 
ion, he says, is shared by Dr. Muck and 
Richard Strauss. | 


‘SYMPHONY HAS 
FIRST. REHEARSAL 


} | 
Thirtieth Season Opens Auspic- 


iously with Robert Schu- 
mann’s Works. 


‘IN HONOR OF HIS BIRTH 


———— ——<- 


_Alwin Schroeder, ’Cellist, the. 


Soloist in an -Excellent 


Program. , 
of’, ho 


By PHILIP HALE. ‘i 
The first public rehearsal of the 
80th season of the Boston: Symphony. 


orchestra, Mr. Fiedler conduetor, took 
place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. Mr. Alwin Schroeder, 
cellist, was the soloist. The program. 
Was made up of these cempositions Dy 
Schumann: Overture to Byron’s “Man- 
‘fred’; symphony in E flat major, No. 
3, “Rhenish”; concerto for violoncello; 
overture to “Genoveva.” : 


wer 


“Let us now praise famous men and) 
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| s concert-w: commemoration 0 : Tag, <p T flat: ie | cae a 10 W more distinction for his— 
ve ovement, of the #7 DRONE flat; , | — enrichment of the literature of Bs ot 


the 100th anniversary of the birth of x | 
humann, who was born on Jun3. 8, ut in ve movement the. ipation | the piano, of chamber music and, by no> 


1810. It is meet that the births of great grouses He first measures is no means least,.of the literature of m 
composers should ag Sal ptated eoieh yealizad. The though te 1 rage hh pct | Alwin Schroeder Is the journalism and criticism. eh eA Les 
pomp and ceremony, even when the the ‘ abs Be AM bib Sheen’that allows’ g@ P ' A recital by voice, piano or string 
Somipoeera were a0 thoughtless as to be e ma Ry or that gives. gold . Solo Cellist quartet with a more intimate audience 
born in months out of the musical sea- RO ears Tho , aitot Stv dadebigi . ’ room and a program of music setting 
gon. And yet Schumann is one of the ies ty n afr. Ye Apes inst “ee, tale . | _forth the exquisite workmanship .in 
few composers to whom this_ public oe best hast Sto ail ro Gn ae g small and interior design, in which. 
tribute seems incongruous; for his most Rosed with nica in thin compact is Chooin ri The musical season of 1910-11 was prlcpist pees delighted, would be perhaps 
eharacteristic music, the music that is | mhd the finer taste and the more gg launched at Symphony hall yesterday ae riggs» Bap Chef an, on Te 
s . 


individual that sets him apart from | Who : . tt eat ‘ 
othere, was written for intimate friends | artistic grasp. The genius of Sc Porte! , i afternoon by the first Boston symphony " certain of his songs, through his works 


ia: , I sohgs and pianoforte ehearsal of tl rear. It is the 30th : : ; 

yather than the great public; and the js revealed Mn songs. rehearsal o le year. s | for piano, the great string quintot, and 
exquisite genius of Schumann is not re- er re ee err Eaocape.  feigade ie season of concerts by the orchestra in ~ to lesser degree, _ the sanhints and 
wealed as a rule in his’ more ambitious | @ ere n yinp ft ad. ad in the ‘ this city, the third for Mr Fiedler as through the words preserved from his 

d hestral »sitions in the symphony in D minor a e : 

gt Sa. Thaen een acairial i phat | Sustaired song of the movement in the | its conductor. oo that the reforming spirit, the light, | 
his symphonies ware thought for the |gecqnd symphony to which I have al- This concert was in celebration of the rr ih fy a emotional appeal of 
‘piawoforte and then orchestrated « haga e luded. In his own field, Schumann is centenary of Schumann’s birth, which g meine, c Schumann may best he 


as: teur. his however, is | lonely. incomparable. No composer has , ee Aig a" he 8 3 
es the eatal opieetion, He had his own whisperéd such secrets of subtle and | fell on the 3d of June. To this end the It was not a mere commonplace, but 


, | ‘ > ‘ogram was C sed entirely of the a fateful utterance wh 2? 
™ eeh. Cood, bad or indiffer- | ravishing, beauty to a receptive listener. program. was composs¢ : : ; en at 20 he wrote 
Dat, it was his own. He could not have The hearer of Schumann’s music must works of Schumann as follows: The by ty that his life had been ‘‘a 
otherwise expressed himself through the|in turn be imaginative and a dreamer. ‘Nfanfred”’ overture, the E flat major ete ‘ye hy yh poetry and prose.’ fle 
archestral instruments. His speech is to He must en anticipate we. som paees symphony (Rhenish), the concerto for . snieaa pt By oh aT coen acest Pe fase 
be accepted or rejected, as the hearer is | thought. rhis music is not-for @ gari¢ Rt FO ROE ‘ey LPS bp fain \ ‘hie d, embroidered 


| : id oO heleoncert hall; it shrinks from boisterous with his eternal name, and serviceable 
impressed chiefly by ideas or by ¢t Schroeder, soloist) and the ‘‘Genoveva”’ to man for wiping away all his tears of | 


manner of expression. ‘applause. ‘ ; we 
"more. #éerious objecti is this: | ‘he lange audience was in holiday overture. sorrow ; and yet to oblige his mother 
a me ight os igen PR, whe. eee and “‘the honorable Herr Rudel,” his 


e genius of Schumann was urely|mood. Mr. Schroeder, who is again a| : The audience arrived ¢ < taf. ite | oe. 

Forical although oceasionally there ix' member of the orchestra; the new Hy a aaite the ron ae CON Suara. he tried to prepare himself 

the impressive, expression of.a wild or concert master, Mr. Witek, and Mr. ba P lahaatngh \graeetceey 4° “"3ma thes exactions of a legal career. 

melancholy mood; as in the chords of. Miedler were applauded heartily in was to be seen the eager exchange of : ad the years spent at Leipsic and / 

unearthly, beduty soon after: the be’ turn as they took their place, The greetings between friend and friend or ater at Heidelberg, where he. tool. 

ene of the overture to “Manfred.” erformance of the several composi- the expression of pleasure upon each > of cognizance of the companionship 
ether the musie be, symphonic, tions was also warmly applauded, and Maniithrd dot cnbe lac te oF abate: of Thibaut the musician than of the 


amber, a pianoforte piete or a*song, without discrimination. It is the cus- “2 Was live ‘onjecture : Seth pA IN bg IBS EE pe 
the beauty: the expressive force lias tom to dwell upon the music played at : PR apodeltcbas Litem tiie agent We ree they, Deen spent St cde ee 
in the lyric passages. When Seiumank ‘the first concert of the season rather inere incident, for in our. Grchestra the Mie ner tre. hight’ tae 
endeavored to build a musical monu- than upon the performance, Let us principal of the strings is not ely for that instrument with és Vneene 
ment, to'quote Vincent d’Indy’s phrase, pespect the tradition. Yet it may_ be the chief henchman of the auote yg Sor ene nes eee eee 
le failed; for be had not arehiectonic snid that the romantic charm of Schu- but his office is invested with. a arked Fane “aoisit. oF tee 
imagination or skfil. mann’s music was too often missed in : distinction of its own. Thi 4 Fan BOL Of Ure caucical alone of (ba tian 
Hjs themes’ in sympyonies, ekarming, the performance yesterday, especially | small way attributable to “the. ais ity A Of the mueical signe Of {Oe en 
as they often are, give one the,impres- in the lovely third movement of the ee ete at rmatenibad Mr lee A teat care eue te ti ee 
sipn ‘of fragments, of music heard m eymphony, It was Screens Salant eauk ohana their full expression in the orchestra. 
Sleep chasings. Never a master of con- oe Sehroeder was more successful in : when thas ‘eit: tia pate arte war at Rhee lhe 9 first caviar the spark oo 
Seat he second movement of the_ concerto ct do chtanes | Seabed” Seana . Wi + se ey Pha oh. ee 7 
trapuntal technic, he repeated these orchestra were seated, Mr Witek ap- | cism which would uplift the mooa ane 
the idea, in distinction from the classic- 


- .. a4 ‘ « 
ases over and™over again instead of, than im the florid passages. His canta- Ai dies ton ; Mh yacigee 
Praag geveloping tipi and hie filing bile was distinguished by purity and dogearhch Ah tad oe A ma > ae + os Ae 
in is penerally amateurish and perfunc- Tichness of tone; his bravura was dry | | pg iy PA hadi y for a tew mo-'||ism which had magnified form, This 
tory. There is one marked exception, #nd labored. But the concerto, as a : Sine Dry ake. AR gp “i nade Pe) ideal came to self consciousness in 
heavenly: theme im the adagio of the whole. is a thankless task, and in rever- { ie t] ll 5 nic — en 1en | Schumann, although he scarcely real- 
serond symphony gn@ thjs movement is @nce to Sehumann it might well have redo at air which henceforth be- |} ized it perhaps.. At any rate his inspi- 
marred by .the impertinent’ entrance_of | gh bn bok  eeirt  bnatel Mr Witek ici ied lak)” ceeded ration derived its origin from a poetic 
schodlboy counterpoint in the middle see- ee anmaninom’ & syrneeay ped _ einer welcomes yesterday. After eight years } rent ale ae Wen et Aap gy his 
first time here); Goldmark’s concerto pp fmeengh okt Mo phrgen  n fang get | ness, radians, fervor: afk sone gcgie 
expression of states and eonditigns of Se canne te lle ipa ae violinist); post—the first chair of the ’cellos. Al- § fh spe) one Ss was that led him to enter 
ul, This musi¢ is never spectacular; pares though he was to play the concerto | 22@ retorim tie pee field of musi- 
it is never objective. Take, for instanee, after the intermission, he took his place cal journalism, which, in the middle of 
6 DIACe } the last century, by its tendency to 


inis music to Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.”’ The epi- in the ensemble for the “Manfred’’ 
odes that attracted the attention of | the symphony, which uae rotor ae |} flatuient praise on the one hand, or to 
erlioz, Liszt, Gounod, were not to | as he did so was warmly applauded | prejudiced Getraction on the other, og 
| ; uded. fe 
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humanh a4 source, of inspiration. It | Then it was Mr Fiedler’s turn as he rored the superficial ‘musical thought 
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was thevmysticism in ‘the poem that led came on. The clapping of hands was ae 


mto musical interpretation. 4fis musie, | instant at his ftw rat as . his little coterie of . ‘‘Davids- 
~. » daer'g ad he OF ope a ned rs, | and hee Was Corals bundler” as associate editors he made 
frst of all, “innig,” and thig German, . Had it been possible to choose a pro- his Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik a far 


ord is not easily translated fnto Eng- ram sufficient] reaching tongue of advocac d de- 
petite f | y varied and cumulative | ¢ re en aa OCRey ae Nae 
eet, wae ne one Of tRese pe i pi NP yO ere n quickening interest, the first concert fence of what he Geemed worthy in this 
awartly Yee idea, contained 11 Rfomie’” | eu F e. 9 2 Git might have arrived at no inconsiderable | 2¢W light of romanticism and of frank 

; : nig.” brilliance, notwithstanding the heavy'| Genial to that which upheld a mene 


' Pred, 
Ete mm \Onening Symphony atmosphere and diapiriting driaie with: | PHMCM Prine, Of Ler te 
m a out. | 5S is : e: tO: al~ 
’ Sch manh in his life was a retieent There was a more worthy end yester- | t¢™Pt any searching analysis of Schur 
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i aloud tq bis Clara: As. a eritic, , Bes or the spirit of the afternoon. . ous beauty of Byron's Varea H oete 
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a1 poet 2hes"| being an excellent Virtuoso as Ms 
ae concert master, is a Bohemls tf at 


taken my mar one” to himset nourish- He studied chiefly with Be 


| Path ‘his * nyperchondriachal uae 


| mor 


ments characterize Schumann 


In the symphony th 


(fourth move stive of august 
tere thivonial; but how keenly 


ment, of what con: 
of what suave and 
the third, Nicht 


gracious ous the last of 


schnell, ye 
the moveme Se ot il 
Tt has been said that the fi iy four 
d—the first | 
, all of the Davidsbund— 

ee the second Dr Julius ps inal so 
third Mendelssohn, the relig ee h'¢ 

Hauptmann, and the last David, 
ee asweerto grows ted re 
ts development 0 phrases ’ 
ance and in its more declamatory 
ssages. It is most truly express ve 3.1 
oh, long and curving melodic hdc 
ie romanza. Here it is indeec A 
ne of lyric beauty. 
pees to hear Mr Schroeder 
with such. a background of tone tor a 
accompaniment. He played with a ih 
mendable surety. of technic in oe adh 
ortions, hut it was in the can a: 
Pareages of the slow movement tha 
eg ‘preadth and nobilitv “ both his 

d stvle were apparent. 

bone ere eek. Mr McMillen, the A meri- 
ean violinist, will play for the pret tins 
at these concerts. Rachmanino ve 
minor symphony will be played for the 


first time in Boston. 


NEW FACES GREETCU 
Vali 


Tomah YT. 
Concert Master Witek Re- 
ceives Cordial Reception 


on First Appearance. 


— nt 


Max Fiedler was enthusiastically wel- 
comed back by Symphony patrons yes- 
terday afternoon at the opening con- 
eert of the thirtieth season. Coming 
here two seasons ago comparatively un- 
known, he has surely established him- 
self as one of the most popular con- 
ductors the world's finest orchestra has 
ever had. This, by the way, marked 
the beginning of the second half of his 
stay here. | 

Another cordial welcome was e€X- 
tended to the new _ concert master, 
Anton Witek, from the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, who has exchanged 
places with Professor Willy liess. This 
is the most notable change the orches- 
tra has seen since last season. Mr. 


Prague Conservatory. He was with the 


Berlin orchestra for sixteen years, tak- 


e cathedral scene | ing the important position of first violin 
nt) seems somewhat | there at the age of 22. 


Mr, Witek’s youthfulness is rather in 
his movements than in his metry yop es 
llis Manner ig spirited and authorita* 
tive. He appears to be one of the heavi- | 
est men in the orchestra; a man of: 
iiiddle height and ample virth, with 
large head and the typical German 


lartist's big shock of hair, and with 


elnsses to fend a touch of scholarliness. 

llis appearance yesterday was green 
What unexpected, owing to a little accl- 
cent that overtook him Thursday, wnea 
an impetuous automobile came SWoOOp- 
ing down on Mrs. Witek, involving a 
rescue and a wrench; and his seat was, 
mn fact. occupied by Second Concert 
Master Sylvain Noack until just beiore 
the bell rang. 

Afternoon of Welcomes. 

Indeed. it was an afternoon of wel- 
eomes. Alwin Schroeder, once again @ 
member of the orchestra after an oD- 
senee of seven years, except for two 
single appearances, received a greeting 
that brought smiles to his» face. This 
was as he sat down to share the first 
‘cello desk with Heinrich Warnke. 
l.ater in the afternoon, when he en- 
joyed the distinction of performing as 
the first soloist of the season, in the 
Schumann concerto played here years 
ago by Fritz Giese and by Leo Schultz, 
he won the biggest applause of the oc- 
casion. 

There are several new faces on the 
platform this season. C. Fabrizio takes 
a place among the first violins, Cc. Van 
Wynbergen among the violas, A. Jaeger 
among the basses, A. Mosbach furnishes 
an additional contra-bassoon, and J. 
Neuman is the new tympanist. 
gether the orchestra now numbers 
ninety-nine, including Conductor Fiedler, 
and when the new trombone comes 
later in the season there will be an even 
hundred for the first time on record— 
‘a big jump from the original sixty-five 
| organized in 1881. 

The attendance yesterday was large, 
but the hall was not filled, The weather 
may account for it; also the none too 
magnetic all-Schumann program, in 
commemoration of the centennial of the 
‘romantic Robert. The ‘Manfred’ and 
‘“‘Genoveva’’ overtures, the concerto pre- 
viously mentioned and the third, or 
‘Rhenish,’” symphony were the offer- 
ings. The audience especially enjoyed 
the second and fifth movements of the 


symphony, which were indeed melodi-| 


ous little masterpieces, most gracefully 
played. The same program will be re- 
peated tonight. 


Next Week’s Program. 


Next week’s soloist will be Francis 
MacMillan, the young American violin- 


ist, who will play the Goldmark con- 


certo in A minor. Rachmaninoff’s sym- 
phony in E Minor will appear as the first 
novelty of the season. The other num- 


ber will be Weber’s delightful ‘‘Oberon’’ 
overture, 


Witek, who enjoys the reputation of 


} 
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_the defiant three trumpets was thoroughly 
- effective, while the death of Manfred: was. 
dramatically outlined.. Schumann is not 
generally credited with g00d orchestra- 


), tion; yet the use of the trumpets in this 


work, and the trombones in the fourth 


movement of the symphony are masterly. — 
_In his first symphony, in the transition | 


from the Larghetto to the Scherzo there is 


SCHUMANN MEMORIAL a similarly noble use of the trombones. — 


The overture was evidently appreciated 
by the large audience. -“ 


The third symphony was one of the. 


Alwyn Schroeder Welcomed Back )2!eams of sunshine in Schumann's life; 


to Orchestra Ranks—New Con- 


cert-Meister Appears. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME, 
Schumann—Manfred Overture. 
Schumann—‘*Rhenish’’ Symphony. 
Schumann—Concerto for Violoncello. 

Soloist, Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 
Schumann—Genoveva Overture. 

It was a noble beginning of the sym- 
phonic season. Not but the careful ob- 
server might have detected a point of 
roughness here or there such as is in- 
separable from the first concert after the 
summer vacation, but there was a glow of 
enthusiasm among the men and a degree 
of warmth in the conductor. The occasion 
was the celebration (a trifle belated) of 
the 100th anniversary of Schumann's birth. 
We are glad to count Mr. Fiedler among 
the most devout of Schumannites and it 
was quite evident that his heart was in 
his task. t xf 

How much of Music is sifted by a cen- 
tury: A hundred years ago they thought 
Hummel quite the equal of Beethoven, a 
little later they believed Kalkbrenner 
preferable to Chopin; a little later still and 
they much preferred Mendelssohn to Schu- 
mann. 

A degree of sadness must always mingle 
with a Schumann celebration. A pensive 
seriousness speaks in his tones and con- 
stantly reminds one of the scourgings of 
Fate which followed tho composer so con- 
stantly. The Byronic Manfred was to him 
a consenial type and his presentation of 
the unhappy hero, in the overture, is one 


of the finest things that Schumann ever '&"amme. 


achieved. The yearning tenderness of 
Astarte was also a most Sympathetic char- 
acter for Schumann’s dual] nature, and 
was certain to hecome a masterpiece in 
his hands. 

Schumann called his resolute and mascu- 
line self, ‘Florestan,’’ and his sympa- 
thetic and more feminine side ‘‘EKusebius,’’ 
and carried this duality through much of 
his literary work and his music. In no 
single work can one find this ‘“‘two-in-one”’ | 
better displayed than in the ‘‘Manfred’’ 
overture. The contrasts were vividly 
brought out by the orchestra and none of 
the poetry of the work went unrecognized. | 


i of the master’s works. 


, He had settled in Dusseldorf and entered 
with some zest into the happy Rhineland | 
life. The symphony is. largely. idealized | 

; folk-music. This is in fine contrast with © 

‘the movement marked ‘‘Feierlich,”’’ which | 
pictures’ a lofty religious ceremony in | 

. Cologne cathedral wherein all possible dig- 
nity and majesty is displayed. After the 

| ceremony (in the Finale) the happy hubbub 

of the chattering cr6wd as they pour into 

_ the streets of Cologne is a most genial 
' companion piece. But even here there is. 
never the jovial fun-making of a Mendels- 
sohn or the grotesque humor of a Beet-= 
hoven. But the playful second and fifth 
movements of this symphony are to our 
mind far more poetic than a ‘‘Midsummer- 
night’s Dream Overture’ or the ‘Jolly 
gathering of the Peasantry’’ of the Pas- 
toral Symphony. It is noticeable in the 
Scherzo here that Schumann goes to the 
opposite extreme of form from his usual 
shape. In many Scherzos he used a double 
Trio, while here he uses none at all, but 
| develops figures continuously, in a single 
movement. 

We were glad that the two movements 
referred to were not taken too boisterous- 
ly. With Schumann even a joy was a seri- 
ous thing. The delicate beauty of the 
t+ third movement was very effectively por- 
traved. But the majestic power of the 
first movement and the geniality of the 
. Finale, seemed to us, on the whole, the 
>most striking parts of the work. The 
symphony is too rarely given. We bave 
had half-a-dozen performances of ‘the 
Schumann B-flat symphony to one of this 
-E-flat symphony, yet we find the latter 
fully as powerful as the former. 

The final orchestral number, the “‘Geno- 
veva’’ overture, is certainly the best part 
-of that opera, but it is not so potverful as 
the ‘“‘Manfred’’ which began the pro- 

| Its beautiful second theme is 
decidedly Schumannesque, but its chief | 
theme is less striking. The fact remains 
‘that Schumann was not a dramatic com- 
poser for the large forms and, although 
“Genoveva”’ holds a standard place among 
the overtures of the concert-room, we do 
not long for it as we do for many other 
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It was a keen delight to welcome Alwyn 
Schroeder back to the orchestral ranks, 
His violoncello-playing is a thing of beau-~ 
ty and a joy forever. He was greeted with 
warmth when he took his place in the 
orchestra, before the first number; with 
still more fervor when he came forward 
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begin his solo-work; and with long-con~. 
umued enthusiasm when he had complet 


his task. And it was a task of ahnega- 


tion, for this violoncello concerto does not 
rank with Schumann’s other large works. 
It is far behind the piano concerto in mu- 
sical value. Composed about the same 
time as the Rhenish symphony, it seems 
but a step-sister of that work. 

The first movement was brimful of tech- 
nical display which left us cold, in spite 
of Mr. Schroeder’s admirable playing. 
There was some effective C-string work in 
this movement, but too much of fioritura. 
| The second movement was quite an- 

other story. 


all possible fervor. 
there was again much technical 
this display seemed more interwoven with 
' the orchestral thoughts and did not seem 


an extraneous exhibition as it sometimes | 
If four recalls | 


did in the first movement. 
at the end meant a popular success then it 
was won, but we suspect that this enthus- 
iasm was rather a personal tribute to Mr. 
Schroeder than indicative of affection for 
the composition. 

Mr. Schroeder was, however, not the only 
hero of the concert. When the new con- 
cert-meister—Mr. Witek,—appeared, he was 
the recipient of much applause, and Mr. 
Fiedler was welcomed back with open 
arms, or at least with open hands, which 


were vehemently used in applauding him | 
A bust of Schumann, | 


upon his entrance. 
upon the platform, impressed the meaning 
of the concert upon every auditor. It is 
rather a severe test of any composer to 
give 10 of his movements in succession, put 
in this concert Schumann bore the test 
bravely. 


THE FIRST EVENING SYMPHONY 


x | | CONCERT 
Tin | ee 


It was a true Schumann Pro- | 
manza, which Mr. Schroeder played with | 
In the finale, although | 
work, | 


The Incidents of Saturday Night and the 2 


Shortcomings of the Orchestra—Mahler 
and Kreisler in Vignette—Criticising the 


Critics—The New Drummier at Sym-. 
phony Hall—Mme. Sembrich’s Novel Pro- | 
gramme—The Haendel and Haydn So-| 


ciety Chooses Its Pieces—Mr. Caruso in 
Germany and Grove—Mr. Strube’s Music 
Published at Last—Mr. Stock’s Enigma 
of Conductors’ Conferences 


en- 
the 


VIDENTLY the _ processional 
trance, around the corner on 
left, as the audience looks at 
stage in Symphony Hall, along the 
édge of the platform and then inward to 
the designated seat, is becoming a formula 
with the leaders of the choirs of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. ‘Mr. Hess set the pre- 
cedent last year, Mr. Schroeder repeated it 
_Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 


the | 


TIGHT BINDING 


though it were thé way, of/orchestras: 
world over. Of course Mr. Sehroeder and 
Mr. Witek were applauded; and there might 
have been applausé for Mr, Longy or Mr. 
Kloepfel for the opposite reason, The one 
leads the oboes, the other the trumpets, 
and each, is a virtuoso of the first, rank, 
but they still somehow found their seats 
without a pilgrimage around the édge of 
the platform. Mr, Fiedler, who has his 
right. to such distinction from the rest, 
was heartily applauded when he came to 
his place and whenever there was pause 
in the progress of the concert. He found, 
too, the usual greenery and autumn flowers 
upon his stand, and at the end of the eve- 
ning, he had the satisfaction of the volu- 
ble Dr. Friedlinder’s praises. No; the 
learned professor had hardly believed what 


he had heard of the orchestra from Strauss, | 


from Paderewski, from Dr. Muck in Berlin. 
Now he had heard the band with his own 
ears, With much 
averred that it was unsurpassable, especi- 
ally in its ‘‘klang.”’ 

Certainly to its accustomed publia the 
orchestra did not surpass itself in 
“klange”’ or in any other of its attributes 
on Saturday night. , It is doubtful even 
that it played as well as it did on Iri- 
day afternoon. Then, and again on Sat- 
urday evening, the wood-winds, the horns 
and the brass far excelled in quality of 
tone, in euphony and in precision their 
brethren of the strings. Mr. Witek in- 
deed gave new proof of his ability as a 
concert-master. His bowing, for exam- 
ple, was beautifully flexible to the music 
of the instant and his tone began (0 
have individual character. He could not, 
however, save the strings from. the 
roughness, the lack of euphony, the 
blurred and blurring tone that seemed 
to beset them. It was big enough as so 
much mass, and it was certainly reso- 
nant but it had searcely any other of its 
usual distinctions. The men have still 
to play themselves into fotm or they 
are losing their keen sense of it, and 
especially of euphony, perhaps from too 
much driving to bigness. They—and in- 
deed the conductor and the whole or- 
ehestra spread out the tonal tumults of 
the “Manfred” overture as so much ex- 
cited and strenuous blur. And they were 
not good to hear in the Andantino of 
the Rhenish 8S: iony. It is long-breathed 
song, not short-breathed phrases. 
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The one time of all times when the 
music lovers of Boston show that their 
love is genuine is the occasion when the 
rains descend upon the opening public 
rehearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 6, - 

The opening rehearsal took place yes- 
terday afternoon. At 8 o’clock in the 
morning a young woman appeared on 


vehement gesture, he| 


— 


'magazine and an ur " - et a ler ; | ne 
other arm. She art her camp ste 


| By 9 o’clock there were 20 women on 
the steps. By 10 o’clock 60 more had 
arrived. At 11 o’clock there were ‘nearly 


200 grouped upon the steps, chattering. 


amiably with each other while the cas- 
cades of water trickled from their shin- 
ing black umbrellas. 

When the doors finally opened, nearly 
400 women, all of whom had waited in 
the rain from one to five hours to be 
sure of hearing good music from good 
seats at reasonable prices, crowded in out 
of the wet. | 

In the crowd there were not more than 
‘five men. 

Those who pack the steps of Symphony 
Hall on the Fridays when the orchestra 
rehearses don’t care whether the sun 
shines or the rains fall. 
hear the music, and the weather never 
enters their thoughts. 

Yesterday’s programme was Schumann 
from beginning to end—a typical initial | 
rehearsal. There were no soloists. | 


WELCOME TO WITER (yi? ine SHR 


Fiedler Without Moustache Warm. 
ly Greeted by Symphony Audi- 


Old Position | 


| 
BY OLIN DOWNES : 


The musical season of 1930-11 
menced yesterday afternoon with = the) 


first public rehearsal of the Boston} 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall. 
The rainy weather in no wise interfered 
with the attendance, either on the floor 
or in the “rush” seats above, and when 
Mr. Fiedler appeared, minus the mous- 
tache of other days, he was welcomed 
with prolonged applause. The appear- 
ances of Anton Witek, the new com- 


! 
com- | 


'cert-meister, and Alwin Sehroeder, solo- 


ist of the occasion, who will now oc- 
cupy the first ‘cello desk with Mr. 


odl i oe Re a ui bi San tS aik 
4 | ool, “Mr. Witek entered, according 
4 + opened her magazine, adjusted her skirts, | to : sen cs, 


q 7 and gat down to walt. - , orchestra, and before Mr. © 


They come to° 


}mann’s on the same theme, 


| his skill. 


ence—’Cellist Schroeder Resumes,/ 
{shelved for some seasons to come. 


A DOME 2 GH ——— 


after the other- members of the 
Tr. He 
acknowledged a greeting from ali pa: 
of the hall. ee, 
Spirited Performance ems 
There was, indeed, exceptional spirit In 
the playing of the opening overture and 
the symphony. The music niew 
again, and of engrossing interest: Given, 
even, & performance of less merit, the 
‘‘Manfred”’ overture is likely to hold the 
hearer. For the stage, as we know, 
Schumann seldom if evér displayed ap- 
titude, but when he approaches such @ 
figure’ as the Manfred of Byron, and 
though this figure, as Hazlitt observed 
with perfect justice, is merely a be- 
drapei Byron, he becomes strikingly 
dramatic as he depicts traits, psychology, 
in consonance with his own character. 
And how many artists have been ine 


- 


tom, 


| Spired by this famous poem, over-drawn 


as it is, and an expression from a period 
past! There is greater music than Schu- 
nn’s ¢ Tschaikow- 
Sky’s ‘‘“Manfred” symphony will be heard 


chroeder came upon the 
Stage he was given an enthusiastic wel-. 
come. Since his first appearance as solo-| 
ist with the orchestra he has lost none of | 
It was well to hear again the 
which will now probably be 
or It ts 
not surprising that the piece is not often. 
heard, that jt is unpopular with ’cellists. | 
Lhe virtuoso is not adequately recom- 
pensed, in performance, for the difficulties’ 
which he overcomes, but a ’cellist as well 
aS an audience may well stride through 
certain passages neither particularly im- 
portant in themselves or idiomatic for thé. 
instrament, for the sake of the slow sec- 
tion of the concerto, a lyric of the 
most exquisite and appealing simplicity. 

Mr. Schroeder’s performance was mas- 

terly in every detail, and he was warm- 
ly applauded for his playing if not Wr 
his concerto. At the concerts of Meext 
week Rachmaninoff’s. second Symphony, 
an important work, will be played for the’ 
first time in Boston, and Francis Mac- 


concerto, 


j 


Millen, violinist, will be the soloist. 


Warnke after in absence of seven years — 


from the orchestra, lent additional 
terest to this concert. 

Nor did the weather interfere with 
the bucket hats, and similar devices. 
Was it fact or delusion~a ‘‘hobble” skirt. 
disappearing in the scurry when the last 
bell rang and the doors swung to? 

According to German custom, Mr. 
Fiedler had arranged his first pro-|! 
gramme in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Robert Schu- 
mann, June 8, 1810. A bust of that con: 
poser, hung with a wreath in the midst 
of greenery, occupied the centre of the 
stage, just before the coniductor’s stand. 


in- | 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Wr eh or OF G, 
Season Shocesstully . lnaueenll 
and Fiedler, Witek and Schroeder 
Given Warm Greeting | 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
At the first symphony concert of the 


seasOn, last night at Symphony Mall, 
there was even a greater measure of 


warmth and enthusiasin perceptible in. 


4 


the greetings extended. Mr. Fiedter, ye 
—|The programme consisfed of the ‘“Man-, Witek and Mr. Schroeder ag thay eae 
fred” overture, the H-flat symphony, the tered, and in the evident enjoyment of 
‘cello concerto, and the “‘“Genoveva”’ over-| er 


the steps of Symphony Hall with a camp 


and Mr. Witek fell as naturally into it as 
stool under one arm, and‘a copy of @ 





the music, than atthe public rehearsal 
on Friday afternoon. For a hearing of 
orchestral music by a man who dreamed, 
though he was only occasionally for- 
tunate in obtaining enchanting orchestral 
effects, the E flat symphony was an ad- 
mirable choice, and the Manfred over- 
ture 4 fitting prelude. , 

The symphony is perhaps the least ap- 
preciated of the*‘four beautiful works, 
which’ are here and there really sym- 
phonic, but oftener the most intimate 
personal documents. And it is one of 
Schumann’s most complete expressions. 
He has forgotten, temporarily at least, 
his awe of formal righteousness, and the 
precepts of Felix Mendelssohn. He pours 
out his heart as freely in the simple 
song of the third movement as in the 
impressive cathedral scene, where his 
artistic. impressionability enables him ‘to 
portray, with gorgeous color, the mem- 
ory of a religious ceremony under tow- 
ering. arches. 

‘It has often been remarked the per- 
sistency with which the composer clings 
to the rapturous theme which immedi- 
ately leaps out, at the very beginning, 
from the strings—a theme that served 
Brahms well when he planned the first 
movement of his F-major symphony, and 
which is, indeed, as the very glow of the 
sunsets on the Rhine. Foolish, indeed, 
the man who would easily let go of such 
an idea! These measures were played 
‘with splendid = spirit. The 


less genial in its humor, or less of the 
spirit of the German folk, than pages of 
similar import in ‘Die Meistersinger.’’ 
Its performance, too, was a triumph for 
Mr. Fiedier. There were rhythmic nu- 
ances, very characteristic of Schumann 
and this particular piece, and the ap- 
pearance of the counter-theme has not 
been so genuinely humorous in this city 
for many a day. Tschaikowsky, whose 
mental and emotional horizon was con- 
siderably broader than Schumann’s, 
meets the demands of Byron’s dramatic 
poem ‘‘Manfred’’ far more completely, 
with more poignancy and dramatic force 
than the German composer. But we 
oie not mare GUaTre: with | ene latter because 


SYMPHONY TO PLAY 
AT SMITH oo 


ad 


Leow, 
| Tonight the Boston Eeinehors a 4i0,.| 
| tra gives the first concert of the éeason | 


vat Smith College, Northampton, in| 


‘honor of the inauguration of the new, 
| president of that institution. The pro-| 
gram for the first concerts here on next 


Friday af-ernoon and Saturday evening 
is devoted entirely to Schumann, in 
celebration of the great German’s cen- 
tennial, the works being the ‘“Geno- 
veva”’ and ‘“‘Manfred’’ overtures, the 
seldom-heard concerto for violoncello, 
ang the ‘‘Rhenish’’ symphony. Alwin 
Schroeder, who is again a member of 


following | 
movement was not less delightful, or 


‘the orchestra, will be. 


the soloist. A 


limited number of seats for the Satur- 


day night performance will be put: on 


le today. 


After the. reaction of Friday afternoon, 


the Symphony Concert of Saturday even- 


ing was sure to go 


tter. Mr. Fiedler was 


content to take Tschaikowsky’s Suite at a 
less obscuring and much more impressive 
pace, and he was generally more light of 


hatid; while Mr. 
vousness in 


Buonamici had his ner- 
tighter control and so im- 


proved his performance of Chopin’s concrr- 


to. 


The honors of the evening, however, 


rested with Mr. Hadley and his rhapsody 


of “The Culprit Fay,’ as 
Friday afternoon. 


they did on 
He conducted in it with 


like command of his men and ability to 


gain his smallest ends; 


while the music 


seemed as imaginative and suggestive play 
with instrumental! colorings as it had at a 
first hearing. Sometimes, however, tempted 


no doubt by the sonorities of 
or 


which the 
chestra is capable, he sought a body of 


tone that made his fays and sprites and 


fo 


things. 
composer-conductor oO 
ceeded; while that of a 
appeal did not. 


am-drops and star-dust tar too material 
Altogether the experiment with a 
of “local interest’’ suc- 
“soloist” 


Orchestra has its obligations to the city 


that maintains it. | 
tions to the standards that have made it § 
what it is. i : 


There are also obliga- 
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SEASON 1910-11. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


I. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 8, P M. 


0 he a NE ee 


Programme. 


RACHMANINOFF, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, op. 27 
I. Largo.—Allegro moderato 
II. Allegro molto 


—<————S III. Adagio 
~ e has been | 


es i ety hae Geesamoanegi . a bat Fs IV. Allegro vivace 

cee in f¢ | “serious, solid, thoroughly grounded i (First time in Boston) 
LiAY musician,’”’ and not as a virtuoso; yet) © 

Tia he has been successful season after sea-| | 
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son in his tours through northern Eu- 
rope as a concert soloist. 


Mme. Witek is also a well known | 
: Pe a h Orchest it is an 
e Symphon rchestra, an- | ‘ : 
-... nounced, will be larger than ever this ¢ GOLDMARK, CONCERTO in A minor, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 


season, owing to additions to the wood-| [ op. 28 
wind. eee the ae i the players; || I. Allegro moderato 
will number more than : i KY 

The auction sale of seats for the com-| — II. Air: Andante 


Anton Witek, Symphony’s ing season opens Monday, Sept. 26. : III. Moderato; Allegretto 
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BELA Manager C. A. eran —_ yg ube the 
eS les annual booklet, which shows the en- 
_ New Concert Master, on [ga 


P gements of the orchestra for the sea-| _ Py 
son of 1910-1911. There are one hundred| | OVERTURE to the Opera ““Oberon”’ 

Way Here land twelve concerts booked, to which} | 

a : | ey Se will be added two pension fund concerts 

ost al 1b and three concerts with the Cecilia 

: MA : Ves ¢O Society, making a grand total of one 

_ Anton Witek, who has succeedg Pro-|hundred and seventeen concorts, Pig 

al | s the largest number ever given by " 

nage stead Hess as concert master Of] o-chestra in a'season and probably is| | | Soloist: 

the Symphony Orchestra, is expected Im/the largest number of regular symphony| | 

Boston in a few days. It is his first concerts ever given by any orchestra in 

visit to this country. Mr. Witek is a|the world with the space of seven 


: Zohemian by birth. He studied under months. The first concert’of the season | Mr. FRANCIS MACMILLEN 
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ANTON WITEK, WHO BECOMES. 
CONCERT MASTER OF SYMPHONY 


oe 
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HAS SUCCEEDED 
PROF. WILLY HESS 


Anton Witek, Symphony’s 
New Concert Master, on 
Way Here. 
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Anton Witek, who has succeeded Pro- 
fessor Willy Hess as concert master of 
the Symphony Orchestra, is expected In 
Boston in a few days. It is his first 
visit to this country. Mr. Witek is a 
Bohemian by birth. He studied under 


age of 22, was appointed concert master 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra in Ber- 


lin, a position which he has held ever | 


wr 


Ft a 


since. He has been described as a 
“serious, solid, thoroughly grounded | 
musician,’ and not as a virtuoso; yet | 


son in his tours through northern Eu- 
rope as a concert soloist. 


he has been successful season after sea- | 


Mme. Witek is also a well known | 


musician. 


The Symphony Orchestra, it is an- | 
nounced, will be larger than ever this | 


season, owing to additions to the wood- 


wind. For the first time the players | 


will number more than 100. 
The auction sale of seats for the com- 
ing season opens Monday, Sept. 26. 
Manager C. A. Ellis has issued the 


annual booklet, which shows the en- | 


gagements of the orchestra for the sea- 
son of 1910-1911. There are one hundred 
and twelve concerts booked, to which 
will be added two pension fund concerts 
and three concerts with the Cecilia 
Society, making a grand total of one 
hundred and seventeen concerts, which 
is the largest number ever given by the 
orchestra in a:‘season and probably is 
the largest number of regular symphony 
concerts ever given by any orchestra in 


ae a 


the world with the space of seven. 


months. The first concert of the season 


‘is in Northampton on Oct. 5. This has 
Bennewitz at Prague and in 1894, at the 


happened but once before—in the sec- 
ond year of the orchestra—when the 
first out of town concert of the season, 
in fact the first out of town concert by 
the orchestra, was given in Newport. 


SEASON 1910-11. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


I], CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 8, 


Programme. 


RACHMANINOFF, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, op. 27 
I. Largo.—Allegro moderato 

Il. Allegro molto 

III. Adagio 

IV. Allegro vivace 


(First time in Boston) 


GOLDMARK, CONCERTO in A minor, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 


op. 28 

. Allegro moderato 

. Air: Andante 
Moderato; Allegretto 


WEBER, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Oberon’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRANCIS MACMILLEN 





4 RACHMANINOFF, 
FAMOUS RUSSIAN 
COMPOSER, HERE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The first symphonic novelty of the 
season has been placed on Mr. Fied- 
ler’s second program for Irriday after- 
noon, Oct. 14, and Saturday evening, 
Oct. 15. This will be Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Symphony in E minor, op. 27. 
When the composer was engaged for 
his appearance in Boston a year ago 


he expressed an earnest wish that this 
Symphony should be put on the pro- 
gram instead of his ‘‘Toteninsel,” but 
it was found that with the sy mphony 
and his concerto and the other works 
that Mr, Fiedler proposed doing the 
program would be too long: therefore 


the honor of the first performance of 
this work fell to the Philadelphia or- 
chestra, which played it at its home 
concerts on Novy. 26 and 27 of last 
year. The symphony was later played 
in New York, and in both places it 
made as profound an impression as 
his “Toteninsel”’ did in Boston, 

The soloist will be Francis MacMil- 
lan, the American violinist, who ap- 
pears for the first time with the Bos- 
torn Symphony orchestra, He is well 
known in Beston through his appear- 
ance here a few'years ago in recital. 
He will play the concerto in A minor 
by Goldmark, which was last played 
at a Symphony concert in April, 1906, 
by Jacques Hoffmann of the orchestra. 
The other number will be the familiar 
“Oberon” overture by Weber. 


SYMPHONY DEALING 
WITH RHYTHMIC EFFECTS 


ody s O41." 10 
RACHMANINOFF WORK 


COMMENDABLY CLEAR 


Francis Macmillen, Soloist, Im- 


presses Favorably, Showing Im- 


proved Technique. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
Rachmaninoff. Symphony in E minor. 
Goldmark. Violin Concerto in A minor. 
Soloist, Francis Macmillen. 
Weber. ‘‘Oberon’’ overture. 

It was pleasant to find Rachmaninoff re- 
ceding from the modern formlessness and 
creating a symphony that, while strongly 
emotional, did not utterly leave the time- 
honored sonata-form. Rachmaninoff is 
treading along the Tschaikowsky path in- 
stead of following the ultra-Russians. In 
St. Petersburg they held Tschaikowsky 
not Russian enough, they regarded him as 
too cosmopolitan. Such an accusation is 
never a reproach. Beethoven was cosmo- 
politan in music, and did not succeed with 
local color, or folk-song effects. Goethe 
declined to make his poetry merely Ger- 
man and never wrote a national hymn. 
Local color and national music has its 
charm, but it may be pushed too far, and 
the best music appeals to different nations 
with almost equal effect. 

The Rachmaninoff symphony is modern 
enough in its scoring and demands a very 
large orchestra. It is a symphony which 


deals rather with moods and rhythmic : 


effects than with clear-cut melodies. It 
has the usual modern transference of fig- 
ures and themes from movement to move- 


ment, the finale especially bringing forth - 


reminiscences of the preceding movements. 
It is big with Fate even from the very 
first, when there are “lamentations heard 


i’ the air,” and everything from big shud-, 


ders to tiny shivers passes in review. Ket- 
tle-drum crashes and crescendoes burst 
forth most frequently, and these were ex- 
cellently played. 

The movement which might be called the 


'scherzo, although not at all playful, had 


some poetic idealization of dance rhythms, 
and subsequently a bitter and aggressive 
fugue, such as Browning describes in 
‘“Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha.’”’ The 
strongly rhythmic effects were not unat- 
tractive and the performance of this, and 
of the entire work, was commendably 
clear, but one could not find the surety 
of a Brahms, a Bruckner or a Tschaikow- 
sky in the turgid measures. 


The adagio seemed to us the noblest. | 


confectionery. 
-hellishment in the first movement, fiori-) 


ment of the work. ‘Tei 
m to develop an adagi: 


ie but Rachmaninoff tas here Wi is 


played nobility of thought from beginning: 
to end. At times it suggested a Rus: th i 
‘““Waldesweben” (there are wolves in i 


and grand crescendoes were given in " 
manner truly magnificent. 

In the finale Rachmaninoff takes to 
pianissimo mysteries as a duck takes to. 
water. The composer, however, seems 
sure of what he is aiming at in this part, | 
and he makes his reminiscences drawn from 
the earlier parts of the symphony, speak 
with telling power. It is rather a long 
symphony for a work at such high pres- 
sure, but it is greater than some of the 
long symphonic works that recent seasons. 


‘have inflicted us with, even if the power. 


of the greatest moderns is not attained. 
It is a work that will be heard again and 
one that will probably hold its place in 
the modern repertoire. It was warmly ap- 
plauded after each movement and recalls 
took place at its end. We believe that it 
may grow in power on a second hearing. 
Francis Macmillen must have spent a 
certain part of his life in being photo- 
graphed. There is no prominent artist who, 
bubbles up so constantly in the musical 
press in various interesting poses. He is 
seen upon mountain peaks and in caverns, 
upon arid plains and amid tropical ver- 
dure; he is pictured walking, rowing, hunt- 


‘ing, fishing and even engaged in musical 


occupation. He must, however, have done 
some practising in the intervals of pos- 
ing, for his technique and his expression 
have advanced. 

We do not greatly admire Goldmark’s 
violin concerto. The beginning is as hero- 
ic as if a bardic theme were to be sung, 
but the mountain only brings forth a 
mouse. It promises war and ends with 
There was over-much em- 


tura which displayed the soloist much 
better than the composer. Mr. Mac- 
millen mastered the great difficulties here 
with commendable steadiness, although 
one could have borne with more breadth, 
The slow movement he gave with romantic 
beauty, and in this kind of sensuous mel- 
ody Goldmark is om his native heath and 
appears at his best. Mr. Macmillen 
worked up to a fine technical climax in 
the finale. The cadenza was rather long, 
but its double-stopping and its G-string 


‘work was broad and full, and after the 


cadenza (an unusual place for display ‘in 
a concerto) there came a very effective 
ending in which the soloist also bore part. 

We begin to think the whole violin ¢Ga* 
denza business a rather empty school, But 
it always serves to excite the public, and 
Mr. Macmillen was recalled again and. 
again with what (for a Friday matinee) 
may be called popular frenzy. 

Weber’s ‘‘Oberon’”’ overture is as thas 
trical and as full of vivid contrasts as any. 
work in the repertoire. If it smells a trifie ' 


of the footlights, that is no very great de- 7 
fect. The horn-calls that picture Sir Huon. 


summoning the fairies to’ his aid, were not | 





very boldly sounded. They punctuate the 
introduction and the themes in a manner 
which is distinctly Weberish, for that com- 
poser loved the natural horn above all 
other instruments. 

Next to the horn he enjoyed the clarin- 
ette, and this is evidenced in the beautiful 
subordinate theme of this overture, which 
is given to this instrument. Weber and 
Mendelssohn might almost be called dis- 
coverers in the domain of clarinette colors, 
for they used that instrument in a manner 
that Beethoven, the orchestral innovator, | 
had never dreamed of. The crash at the 
end of the introduction was given with all 
that emphasis which Mr. Fiedler is master 
of. No explosion of Richard Strauss could , 
have been greater. 

Tre dainty little march of the fairies, in 
the introduction, the muted violin pas- 
sages in the same part, the grandeur of 
the development, the triumph of the coda, 
all these were finely read, and the over- 
ture was the most flawless part of the ex- 
cellent concert. 


THE SYMPHONY. CONCERT 


NEW SYMPHONY AND A NEW 


VIOLINIST 


4, 


The Unusual Length of the Concert and 
the Liking of the Audience for It—The 
Orchestra in Form Again—Mr. Fiedler | 
and the Overture to “Oberon”—Why Not 
Let Weber Speak for Himself ?—Gold- 
mark’s Concerto Serves Mr. Macmillen 
Well—The Watercolor Elegance, the 
Light Brilliance and the Charm of Both | 
Music and Performance—Rachmaninofi’s 


| 
Symphony Proves Remarkable, Reward- | 
ing and Baffling 


Mr. Fiedler surpassed himself and all his_ 
predecessors in the length of the Symphony | 
Concert yesterday afternoon. It continued | 
for two hours and ten minutes, a longer | 
time than even Mr. a’Indy found needful, 
when he visited Boston in 1905, for his ex- | 
hibition of specimens of the newer French) 
music. The intermission aside, two pieces 
divided these two hours, with the exception 
of the ten or a dozen minutes that they 
allowed to the overture to “Oberon.” One 
of the two was Rachmaninoff’s symphony 
in H minor, played for the first time in Bos- 
ton, and it continued for an hour and five 
minutes. The other was Goldmark’s con- 
certo for violin, with Mr. Macmillen to play 
the solo part, and it filled forty-five min- 
utes more. The audience took these 

_lengths complaisantly, and departures be- 
fore the final mumber have been more nu- 
merous in shorter concerts. Mr. Fiedler 


has taught t 
for ‘brill 


programmes, 
familiar and warmly liked 
“Oberon,’’ it stays gladly. 

symphony was, the music and the perform- 


as that to 


ance seemed to hold the interest of the ! 


audience unflaggingly. Applause was 


hearty at each pause and heartier still at © 


Of the second generation of the 
Russian composers, Mr. Rachmaninoff's 
name evidently conjures in Boston. 
Through the concerto, 


the close. 


symphony ,the audience had the interest 
of Mr. Macmillen’ $s agreeable presence and 
the light brilliancy of his playing. Again 
its applause was hearty. 


Throughout the concert, moreover, the 4 


listeners had the pleasure of the orches- 
tra in form again. Mr. Rachmaninoff’s in 
strumentation is rich and pyngent, and 
the band attained to a like richness and 
significance of tone. Goldmark’s is 
gracefully commonplace, and the orches- 
tra played its part in the concerto light- 
ly, elegantly. The strings were clear- 
toned and euphonious again, and it was 
possible often in the symphony to note 
the warmth, the body, and the animation 
of the voice of Mr. Witek’s violin. 
Fiedler happens to admire Mr. Rach- 
maninoff’s symphony warmly. 


absorption in its musical substance and 
its emotional spirit, and with no thought 
of reflective and calculated effect. 


Mr. Fiedler 
and his men with him sustained the 
long-breathed power of the music and it 
its more vivid moments struck appro- 
priate fire. Of course the overture [0 
“Oberon” was “interpreted” to the hill. 
It always is nowadays; but Mr. Fiedler 


was fortunate in a band that could hold 


the introduction down to soft and remoieé 
murmur, and then race flamingly away 02 


the “main body,” as the analysts say, of | 


the overture. 


It is easy to wonder whether Weber ® 
vivid and outspoken music really needs al 
the “treatment” that it is the fashion 0! 
the hour to give it. Probably it was played 
very straightforwardly at that first perform 


and if the overture “pe as | 


Long as the 


which has much less 7 
intrinsic warrant for its length than the |— 


’ +4 


i 


Mr. |q 
| 
He con- | 
ducted in it then, as he conducts in all) 
pieces that so appeal to him with entire |] 
The 4 
result, again as usual, when Mr. Fiedl ri 
is so minded, was a very revealing and a — 
| very glowing performance, 


ance of “Oberon”? in London when the 4uU-| 


dience would not be satisfied until it had 
heard the overture a second time. True, 
Weber’s own direction in the score, ‘‘wil! 
the utmost possible softness,’’ 


for all the effort of the conductors to make 


the introduction like the echo of Oberons | 


is warrant | 


horn, faint and far, like the lightest foot-| 


fall of marching elves, 
‘‘faerie’’ and of romance heard in shadowy 
and fading dream. Weber’s design is clea! 


like the voices 0f|- 


enough. He had the true romanticist’s p4*-. 


sion for ardent contrast. He would begi! 


with these echoing and phan y 
the gossamer, as it were, of romance, and 
then fling against them, in “the body” 
‘of the overture, its rush, its glow, its elo- 
quence of passion, its splendor of picture. 
Between the two stands the dividing chord 
upon which conductors love to spend their 
“interpretation.’’ It pleased Mr. Fiedler 
yesterday to reduce it to a kind of orches- 
tral gasp, as though romance and Weber 
were distinctly out of breath. Is it not 
the better way to make it full, sustained, 
crashing? Is not this the intent of the 
musical and the emotional design? Weber 
was the outspoken romanticist in opera— 
own brother to Hugo and his romantic crew 
in the drama, to Delacroix and his fellow 
painters. His romantic feeling was not 
shadowed like Schumann’s in music, like 
Jean Paul’s in letters. It was flamboyant. 
He intended that dividing chord to ring 
like a sonorous ‘line of Hugo—‘‘Montes 
d’Aragon, Galice, Estramadoure,’’ for ex- 
ample— and to flame like Delacroix’s or 
Diaz’s reds. It does neither when it be- 
comes, as it did yesterday, a mere nervous 
gasp. Mr. Weingartner was saying the 
other day that conductors ought to forsake 
their ‘interpretations’ of Mozart and go 
back to the plain intent of his music. They 
might do likewise by Weber’s three over- 
tures. They have managed somehow to 
keep themselvs alive these hundred years. 
As a rule, the virtuoso of the violin or 
the piano is not comely to see. Too often 
his years of distinction come when middle 
age with a penurious and laborious youth 
behind, has set its seams upon him. Mr. 
Macmillen is young; he happened to be 
playing yesterday on his twenty-fifth birth- 
day—and with his slim frame, his thin, 
alert face, his unaffected hair and his gen- 
tle manners, he is pleasant to see. He is 
hot obtrusive, as one who takes thought 
of his ‘“personality’’; he is quietly ingrati- 
ating. The charm of youth, touching to 
some of us who have put it far behind, is 
in him. And Mr. Macmillen is wise with a 
promising wisdom. As his mind, tempera- 
ments and executive talents now Zo, 


diminutive in the “great’’ and severe con- 
certos—in Beethoven’s or in Brahms’s, for 
example. Perhaps, in the long run, they 
will not be for his specific cast of spirit 
and capacity. His particular individual 
trait is a light quickness of comprehension, 
feeling and execution that at its best rises 
to as light a brilliance. Goldmark’s con- 
certo is at one with these qualities: if we 
are not mistaken, César Thomson, whose 
pupil he was, schooled him tn it, and in the 
days when Mr. Thomson was a wandering 
virtuoso he shone in the plece. 


it is commonplace veiled in pleasant grace 
and elegance. 
rhapsodic—only pleasant sentiment a little 
accented by Goldmark’s vein of romantic 
musing in the slow movement and a little 
heightened by his watercolor brilliance in 


eee 
.| the br 


it is | 
easy to surmise that he would seem rather | 


It has no | 
largeness of design or execution; musically | 


The emotion of it is not! 


‘out, it displays: re : 


‘the violii, not in dry ‘academic but 1 


agreeably florid fashion. Like-others of his 
Semitic race, Goldmark can he ae » Ae 
elegant | sc 
Thus the concerto met Mr. Macmilien” 
more than half way, and he was good to 
hear in it. His tone, for example, lacks 
depth and body, but it had precisely the 
fluent grace and the light ‘brilliance that 
thé music asks. It was a prettily sensitive 
tone to the rippling flow of the concerto; 
it caught all the little graces of Goldmark’s — 
figures. It was fine and sweet, like Gold> 
mark’s sentiment; it had his watercolor 
brightness. Once and again, Mr, Macmillen 
mistook. this sentiment for feeling, even 
for passion, and tried to express it. Then 
his tone grew tight and a little wiry. .Ofr- 
it lost its clearness, its refinement, its light 
brilliance, blurred and confused itself. 
Plainly it is too delicate to bear pressure 
of execution or of overmuch feeling. This 
delicacy, however, this refined but not 
effeminate sweetness exactly accorded with 
the lacework passages, the florid arabesque 
that Goldmark has woven for his violinist, 
They are not the rhapsodic bravura that | 
some concertos seem to create out of them: 
selves in a kind of ecstasy for the respon- 
sive instrument, 
ful, elegant, amiable and agreeable tonal 
filigree. So Mr. Macmillen spun them, 
with the air of easy and polished accom- 
plishment that masked their difficulty and 
pointed their pretty elegance. The concerto 
is written watercolors. It seeks insistently 
to charm. Mr. Macmillen seldom “laid on,” 
as though he were painting a tonal fresco 
in oils, and then all to the detriment of nie 
tone and style. He did charm, 


mee 


Mr. Rachmaninoff’s symphony is of such 
magnitude—of such just magnitude in spite 
of its sixty-five minutes—that it may not 
easily be grasped at a single hearing or 
briefly dismissed at the end of a review. 
Mr. Rachmaninoff works with a high 7nd 
sincere purpose to high and large accom=_ 
plishment toward a grave and exalted ideal, 
He is no lazy and ecstatic rhapsodist, no- 
bold or self-conscious innovator. He nas” 
set himself an unusual task in a musical 
time that is all for new and daring depar~ 
tures, for self-expression—and sometimes 
self-display —come what may. He clings 
to the established forms; he is OF 
thodox in his concertos; orthodox in his. 
symphonies; orthodox, as form in tone- j 
poems goes, in “The Isle of the Dead” 
that so stirred his hearers last year. — } 
he is not orthodox from Pap I> eri — 


his musical ideas, ot his moods, assions, 
imaginings, and without any cubaaeel me 
of mind or spirit or dream tO mete ac 
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ee kee a ee ee r 


| demic prede 


nt and. 


he can enrich these forms, and the 


ideas and the emotions that he makes to — 
shape them, with all the diversified amph- — 
tude and the multifarious shadings and 
suggestions of modern instrumentation. He |. 
believes, as well, that in a symphony so 
written he can speak with quite as emo- 
tionally imparting and stirring a voice 4s 
all the freedom of tone-poem or rhapsody | 
would allow him, Mr. Rachmaninoff, 
moreover, is little tempted by the possi- | 
bilities of music to suggest descriptively, | 
to delineate pictorially. He would keep it 
concerned with itself as so much ordered, 
beautiful, puissani or expre:s.ve sound. 
He would have it so express the distilled 
and abstract essence of moods and emo- 
tions. He has his passionate voice, but 
is of an ideal and idealizing passion. 
He has turned all this faith into practice 
in this second symphony. It is remarkable 
and rewarding as modern symphonies go. 
It is clear and eloquent on its formal side, 
eloquent and baffling in its expression of 
mood and feeling. A second hearing may 
clarify it, and on Monday more than a fina] 
paragraph shall try to appreciate it. 


NEW 


H. T. PB. 


ORCHESTRAL 


WORK 1S HEARD 


Herta ————— gh 1© 
First Performance Given in Bos- 


ton of Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
| ond Symphony. 
| 


IMPORTANT WORK, BUT LONG 


. 

Francis Macmillen, Violinist, 

Plays Goldmark’s 
Concerto. 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The second rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was held yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. Fied- 
ler conducted, and Francis Macmillen, 
violinist, played for the first time at 
these concerts. The program was as fol. 


lows: 


> 


Concerto for vio 


Mr. Rachmaninoff’s symphony is about 


two years old. The first performance | © 
in ie United States was at Philadel- | 


phia in November of last year, when 
the composer conducted. The perfurm- 
ance yesterday was the first in Boston. 

The symphony is a long, one. The 
performance lasts a few minutes over 
an hour. There are some who believe 


that extreme lengtn in the case of anf 


orchestral composition is a grave fault. 
This depends largely on what the com- 
poser has to say and how he says it. 
There are short pieces that are jejune 
and boresome. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff has a good deal. to 
say, and as a rule he says it well. The 


first two movements are the best in| 
thought and in expression, The intro-| 
auction to the opening allegro not only | 
contains a motive that may be called | 
\the leading thought of the symphony; !C| 
also arouses anticipation, excites vuri- | 


osity, and is not merely as a preliminary 
flourish, like that of the virtuoso test- 


Rachmaninoff | 
Goldmark } — 
Overture ‘to } ‘“‘Oberon’’... ee rae eeeveveeevr eee .Weber 4 


| 


ing an instrument before he plays. The) 


allegro is thematically rich. The sons 
themes are of long breath, and they are 
beautiful in themselves without refer- 


ence to accompaniment or orchestral | 


dress. The first, theme is singularly } 


beautiful with its touch of melancholy 


interesting and effective, Here is ab- 
solute music tnat is full of suggestion, 


ithat is northern rather than sensuous!y | 
southern. The contrasting motives are 


that moves many, each in a different | 


way according to his individuality; here 
is musie that is: above and beyoni a 
fixed program to be musically illus- 
trated; it is music that leads each hearer 
to dream his own dream, to find en- 


couragement or consolation, and takes | 


him away from,the everyday world. 


The second movement is fresh, origi- | 


nal. without being deliberately capric- 
ious, without taint of bizarre affecta- 


tion. The horn theme with the continu- | 
ation by the violins is inspiriting and | 
irresistible and the more tuneful sec- | 
tion has a peculiar charm. The combl- | 


nation of dance and fugal passages 


the desire to show contrapuntal dex- 


| terity does not interfere with the purely 


musical flow and rush. In other words 
the composer is not disclosed as Ssay- 


‘ing: “I have written to please the 
public; now I will show the pedantic | 
what I can do.” The scherzo is well-j_ 


rounded and homogeneous, 


The Adagio is the least successful | 


of the movements. The themes though 
pleasing have not marked distinction. 
Sentiment is dangerously near senti- 
mentalism, The music is as spun-out 
sugar. The composer is so in love 
with his themes that he cannot bear 
to let them go, And in this movement 
the length is detrimental. 

The finale with its jubilant first 
theme, its march-like episode, its 
lyrical 
apotheosis with the combination of 
themes that have been heard in pre- 
ceding movements is well contrived 


to arouse applause, but it does not rise | 
to the high level of the first move-| 


ment and the scherzo. 
The workmanship 


phonic composer of indisputable 
power, The arrangement of thoughts 


that follows is in strong contrast, and > 


motive and its sonorous || 


displayed is 
masterly. ‘The first movement Tre- | 
veals Mr. Rachmaninoff as a Sym-~ 4 
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keeping with archi 

ture. Here as in the Scherzo and 
in the finale. the composer thinks 
clearly and writes not as one exper- 


‘imenting but surely and with a.mas-f{ 
| ter’s confidence. The instrumenta- 


tion is sonorous and well-contrasted, 
‘It is never muddy; it is never thin; 


‘it is never too evidently fantastical.~ 


The composer _is often happy in his 
-eontrasts and blends of timbres. 


the ornamen atio: , tas efu A nor 
the general 


greatly augmented by the dark brilliancy 
of the instrumentation. Who will forget | 
the wild vigor of the second movement, | 
with its suggestion of barbaric marches 
and hurryings in the night, or the neads | 
long rush of emotion in many other | 
pages? The symphony owes its life part-. 
ly to its tremendous rhythmic-energy, and | 


His fine sense of color is shown in) Many passages display Paabmaninoin| 


his alternations of tonal effects, in 
the exquisite detail in transitional] 


) of orchestral thought though there 
= are shifting nuances, | 

3 All in all, this symphony is an Iim- 
) |portant work. Mr. Fiedler conducted 


‘passage, where there is igh’ there | 


i 
4 
é | ity. The orchestra was euphonious and 
brilliant. The audience applauded with 
) |a spirit unusual ata public rehearsal 
performed for the first time, 

‘*Mr. Macmillen was also warmly wel- 
comed, He has indisputable talent. 
His tone in lyrie passages is full and 
of fine quality; it is emotional, and his 
technic is fluent in florid passages. His 
faults are those of youth and. they 
may be easily overcome. Playing melo- 
dic phrases, he too often slurs and sobs 


in order to emphasize expression. ) 


| Plaving brilliant passage work, his tone 
| is sometimes dry and colorless. In his 
endeavor to play “with great expres- 


bel he sometimes forces tone until it -— 


is conrse and raw. As I have said, he 


virtuoso. He has time before him in 


| is young and he is leading the life of a 


which to gain serenity and poise. 


4 The program of the concerts next 


when a long and serious composition is — 


extreme admiration and love of the music’ 
of Tschaikowsky. The work is big. The 
big grip, the big idea and the stronger 
the feeling the better ordered its expres- 
sion. It is a master of himself as well as 
his material, who pens this symphony. 


‘-eon amore ad with eshing | s - 
on am and th refreshing elastic ‘ The performance was one of the utmost 


effectiveness, and Mr. Fiedler was exceed- 
ingly fortunate in his reading of the new 
work. No wonder that there were recalls. 
Ir. Macmillen played a boresome con- 
certo creditably. There will be occasion 
tomorrow to discuss his performance in; 
detail. He was twice recalled. 


AT THE SYMPHONY, 


7 
Fl Sebe Ud. rfid - 
Rachmaninoft’s Work Given 


For First Time Here. 


'|week will include Bach's Brandenburg ait McMillen’s Initial Appearance in ! 


iConcerto No. 3 for strings; Beethoven's 
‘symphony No. 2; Scriabin’s symphonic 
poem, “The Poem of Ecstacy,’’ and 


“Minlandia.’’ by Sibelius. The sudden tN 


and lamented death of Charles Gilibert 


necessitated a change in the program RA, 


that had been announced. 
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|, 2d Symphony Rehearsal 


Pas BY OLIN DOWNES. 

There was exceptional enthusiasm yes- 
terday afternoon at Symphony Hall, 
when Rachmaninoff’s second symphony 
was played for the first time in Boston 


5 | 


Following that performance, Francis 
Macmillen, violinist, played the Goldmark 
concerto, and Weber’s ‘‘Oberon’’ overture 
brought the concert to an end. 

Those who were deeply impressed last 
season by the symphonic poem, “The Isle 
ot the Dead,’’ may have wondered on 
reading advance notices, that the autho 
of a haunting rhapsody should have de- 
liberately encumbered himself with sym- 
phonic harness, But the symphony heard 
yesterday is a superb work. Great for- 
mal principles are adhered to with ex- 
emplary strictness, but it is without 
thought of formality, of pedantic worship 
of tradition. Yesterday, indeed, it was 
as if the composer, the man himself, with 
his steady. eyes, his serious, sensitive 
face, were speaking. , 

The second symphony is an extraordin- 
ary personal document. It has strong 


at the second public rehearsal of the sea- |_ 
son by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. , 


These Programs in a Concerto, _ 


At the Symphony rehearsal yesterday © 
afternoon Rachmaninoff’s symphony No. 
29 in E minor waS8 played for the first 

| time in Boston. Francis McMillen, the 
| American violinist, appeared at these) 
'’ eoncerts for the first time. His number 
was Goldmark’s concerto, op 28. Web- 
er’s “Oberon” overture filled out tie 
program. 

Mr - Rachmaninoff’s symphony was 
played at Carnegie hall, New York, 
Thursday evening, Jan 14, 1909, by the 
Russian symphony orchestra, Modest’ 
Altschuler conductor, for the first time: 
| in America. It was also played by the. 

Philadelphia orchestra Nov 26 and 27 of 
Bh Stgerone: year. a 

e new symphony is vital, epl 
impressive and at times remanent 
puissant. It is big, not with the 
thoughts, the ideas or the learning of: 
men, but with the spell of the infinite. 
.Within the hour of its duration, mo- 
re — — be eons which betray 

» labor and even te 

eney ody Pigs beg! bv brief. — bis 
rough it flows a wondrous and - 
kindling vitality which does not alwasn 

Paprese itself in mere vigor, in enliven-. 
ng clangor, in sensuous appeal or by 
.any merely extrinsic means. ; fe Mae: 

} In this work the composer has let his. 
eDcy lead him upon excursions int 

ter conceits. In the insistent. beat. 
of the tripping rhythm in the opening. 
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leaping melody to which ‘they lea 
is id nonchalant. Later in the same. 
movement the sudden entrance of the 
soft chant of the stately brass bears a 
playful mockery. But this is not trans- | 
parent or trivial lightness. — 

An undercurrent of mystery. endures. | 
Rachmaninoff is ever the introspectior- 
ist. It is said he would be bizarre in 
this substituted second movement for 
the scherzo. He is so, not by drawing 
a garish procession of bumpkins, but 
by keeping repressed more the spirit of 
abandon than he permits himself to re- 
veal. | 

His style of conducting was the syin- 
bol of the idiom—if so stenciled a word | 
is fit—of his writing. He charged the 
orchesfra with a species of unobtrusive 
dynamics and it sang, accented, inter- 
preted: but more was withheld, or bet- . 
ter stili, more was suggested, to the 
auditor than was openly given. 

Mr Rachmaninoff, it is true, has not 
fashioned themes of only Russian pat- 
tern, whatever that may be, and labeled 
them uccordingly. When the work was 
preduced in New York he was gently 
rebuked for this by some, He can curve 
a melodic line with deftness, suavity 
and grace and clothe it with a calor 
and warmth which again 4nd again 
suggest Puccini—why should he Hmit 
his musical geography to the bleak 
steppes of his natiye country? 

In the Goldmark concerto Mr MeMil- 
len exhibited a well-poised tone of pure 
and sympathetic quality in the can- 
tilena passages. He played the tech- 
nical portions with accuracy, fleetness 
and spirit. 


| SYMPHONY 


HIGH HONORS FOR 
YOUNG VIOLINIST. 
ON HIS BIRTHDAY 
Trek Or 16010 
Francis Macmillen Gives 
Much Pleasure to Audi- 


ence as Soloist. 


a ee 


Francis Macmillen, the violinist from 
Marietta on the Ohio, yesterday cel- 
ebrated his 2th birthday by appear- 
ing as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He thus received as 
a sort of birthday present the highest 
_honor of his professional career, an 
‘honor which he shares with such mem- 
‘orable artists as Ysaye, Kreislier and 
his own teacher, Cesar Thomson. Both 
teacher and pupil, by the way, chose 
ee offer here the Goldmark concerto 


| erately 


in A minor. “The concerto 1s not ‘often 


pars of the second mover they teed, he.{eiven here. It is reported that Mr. 


Macmillen not long ago played it for 
the venerable composer himself, who is 


| now living in Vienna, and ‘that Gold- 


mark spoke of the young American’s 
interpretation as original and attrac- 


tive.’’ 

Yesterday the performance was mod- 
impressive. Mr. Macmillen 
succeeded in bringing out the romantic 


qualities of the work. But he did not 
play without evident strain, as if some- 
how he felt that he could give still 
more freedom to style and sentiment. 

tIowever, something must be allowed 
for the almost inevitable nervousness 
attending these performances, tat 
least may be said that this youngest 
of the American violinists who have 
achieved fame abroad has rare talen' 
and that yesterday he gave a greit 
deal of pleasure to one of the most 
critical audiences in the world. 

This was not Myr. Macmillen’s first 
appearance here. He gave recitals in 
this city three years ago, when The 
Journal reviewer said that he was in 
the bud. He is not in full bloom yet. 

The novelty on the program—the firs! 
novelty of the new feature of the se: 
son—was Rachmaninoff’s second sj 
phony, which was played in fPhiia 
delphia last year during the composer 
visit to this country. 

The symphony is regarded by Rach 
maninoff as one of his best works. it 
takes rank with “The Island of the 
Dead.”’ It is suggestive at times 
both of ‘*La Boheme” and of 
“Mristan und Isolde.’””’ Running through 
it are solo passages which yes 
terday were played with an artistry 
that, on the whole, furnished the 
greatest pleasure of the occasion. 
Moreover, the symphony  was_ most 
sympathetically read by Mr. fk iedler. 
When it was over the audience waxea 
enthusiastic. 


Y REHEARSALS 


A lady desires to sell half of her Symphony 


| Rehearsal Ticket for the geason. Price, $24 
, Address, Tel. 925 Brookline. (A) 


oe 


: Symphony — Two Seats Wanted 


For Afternoon Concerts. Address ere 


' Boston Transcript. 
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FOR SALE—SATURDAY SYMPHONY TICKETS 
Seats 4, 5 and 6, Row 8S, for $36.00 eac” 
Apply at 73 Newbury Street. 5 ee © 9 


2 SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKETS 


for sale for balance of season, D D, 2, 3 | 

floor, $80. Address W.C,.S., Box 3075, Boston Mi 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

Single season ticket for sale; Saturday eve" | 

ings; end seat, floor, G 36. Write offer. AG- 

dress F.R.T., Boston Transcript. (A): ff 
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Two Saturday Symphony Tickets For Sale 


Floor B. B., 7 and 8, $46. 
Telephone: Brookline 2431-1. 
TuS(A) “ o11 | 
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Mr. Macmillen’s “Off”? Night at the Sym- 


phony Concerts—Virtuosi and Their 
Coats—Another Public Concert by the 


Apollo Club, with Mr. Amato to Assist It | 
, last month. 


—Gossip About Mr. Mahler’s Successor | 


Océ 177,14 fo 


ot Te ON A eet a) | 
f ‘Macmillen acquitted himself far. 
M less well at the Symphony Concert | 


of Saturday evening than he did at 
that of Friday afternoon, He was obviously 


nervous and, being so, he tried as obviously | 


to do too much. Neither his tone nor his 
style bears well such over-pressure. Under 
it his tone lost roundness, lost clearness, 


had seemed charm in his style on Friday 
afternoon came on Saturday night. perilous- 
ly near affectation, Every violinist has his 
“off’? days when nothing that he attempts 
will go well and when he seems to himself 
his own worst enemy. It is a pity that one 
of these should have overtaken Mr. Mac- 
millen on Saturday. He did not do himselt 
justice. 

Frock coats are evidently ‘‘going out’ 
in afternoon concerts as they are, the tail- 


| Ors say, elsewhere. Once they were the only | 


appropriate garb for virtuosi and for ‘‘men 
singers’’ when they were appearing in the 
afternoon in orchestral concerts or in re- 
citals of their own. Hereabouts, Mr. Bis- 
pham for the singers and Mr. Kreisler for 
the virtuosi began the change when they 
wore morning coats at their recitals last 
year, When, however, Mr. Kreisler played 
with the Symphony Orchestra in the after- 
hoon, he returned to the frock coat of rule 
and custom. Last Friday, Mr. Macmillen, 
being younger and so perhaps more daring, 
flatly disdained them. A morning coat 
covered him and a morning coat of the 
hewest English fashion. 

Again, this autumn, the Apollo Club will 
Open its first concert to the public in gen- 
era. aS well as to the subscribers to its 
whole series and summon an _ eminent 
Sirger to assist its chorus. The choice has 
fallen upon Mr, Amato, the baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, whose rich 
voice and largeness and warmth of style 
have commended him whenever he has ap- 
peared here. In New York, last winter, 
he proved himself an accomplished con- 
cert singer as well. The concert will 
take place in Symphony Hall as a more or 


less festal occasion during the second week 
in November. 


Since it is definitely understood that Mr. 
Mahler will retire next spring from the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in New York, gossip is already busy 


With possible successors. Mr. Stock told 


4 reporter in Chicago that he’ had heard |- 


that Mr, Wiengartner would be called to 


the job. Others in New York have it 


that Mr. Safonoff willbe summoned again, | 
_ Mr. Spanuth, the editor of the musi- | 
cai journal, Die Signale, was of those who 
heard Strauss himself play on the piano- | 
forte fragments of his new operatic come. 
dy, “The Knight of the Roses,” in: Munich. 


‘ 
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The music disappointed him 
and he writes frankly of it: “It can easily. . 


be imagined with what attention the | 


French and German guests listened. But | 
the longer they listened the longer their 
ears became. Was that really our Strauss? | 


Is the sensation of the new opera to @ 1D. i 


sist in this, that it is no opera at all, but} 
an operetta? Does he, wearied for a while | 
with tthe perverse and horrible, wish now 


_to enter into competition with Lehar and- 
and became either scraping and wiry or. pee 
blurred and pasty. Similarly forced, what | 


all? People were astonished as they | 
listened to this waltz entirely without dig- | 
tinction. Some thought that from these } 
two scenes no conclusion as to the whole 
could be reached. But this is only evasion, 
f r it cannot be supposed that single scenes 
differ so entirely from the rest, We shall 
have to wait in patience till the first per-. 
formance in January. It may be that’| 
Strauss disclosed these fragments of @ 
Score otherwise kept so strictly secret be- | 
cause he wished to give ithe many critics 

present a suggestion of what they might. 
expect from ‘The Knight of the Roses.” In | 


_ this way the surprise on the evening of the 
first performance would be less intense } 


and not so likely to partake of the nature 
of a disappointment.’’ 

Orchestras often labor under recurring 
deficits but few are so frank about them as 
is the Philadelphia Orchestra in the pro- | 
framme book for its first pair of concerts, : 
A page in large type appeals with more 
earnestness than dignity for an ampler 
financial support of the orchestra. ‘Do you 1% 


| Tealize,’’ it cries’ to the public, “that a” 


deficit is inevitable, simply because the 
prices that the Association must charge to. 
the public, which are the customary prices 
for such entertainments, are of necessity © 
far below the actual cost of the benefits it” 
confers upon them? and that this is like- 
wise true of every other like institution 


_ conducted for the public welfare? Do you 
| appreciate the fact that the amount re- 
ceived from you and your fellow patrons | 
| is only about fifty-seven per cent of what it. 
| actually costs to maintain the organization © 


and give the concerts which you enjoy so. 
much, and that somebody has to make up 
the difference of forty-three per cent. . i 
you not, therefore, show your appreciation 
and your civic pride by joining the patri- 
otic society called ‘The Philadelphia Or. _ 


' chestra Association,’ and help along {ts ” 


noble public enterprise by subser 

twenty-five dollars, or more, toward ‘ry 

ing up the difference’ ?’’ Baik 
Delivered—After all, the rumor turns out - 

to be unfounded that Maud Allen has de.” 

eided to dance Strauss’s ‘‘Heldenleben”’ thie - 

season. [The Musical Courter. rade 
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Programme. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Le poéme de Il’extase’’ op. 54 
(First time in Boston.) 


three VIOLINS, three VIOLAS, three VIOLONCELLOS 


and BASS 
I. (Alla Breve) 


OCTOBER 22, AT 8S F.M. 
BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 3 in G major for 
SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, op. 36 

I. Adagio molto: Allegro con brio 


II. Larghetto 
III, Scherzo: Allegro; Trio 


VI. Allegro molto 


‘*Finlandia,’? SYMPHONIC POEM for ORCHESTRA, 
op. 26, No. 7 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON I9I10-II1. 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
Il, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, 
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SIBELIUS, 
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¢ By Olin Downes ey 
This was the programme of the third 
symphony rehearsal this season, yester- | 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall: , 
“Brandenburg” Concerto No. 38, for three | 
violins, three violas, three ‘cellos and 
bass; Bach; 24 symphony, Beethoven, 
symphonic poem, "The Poem of Hestacy. 
Sorlabine (first time in Boston); ‘Fin- 


ia,’”’ for orchestra 
jandia, symphonic poem C | 


Sibelius. : 
Shans music by Bach is likely to be }, 
interesting. The 3d ‘Brandenburg’ con- 
eerto is not an exception. It is cheerful, 
vigorous music. The counterpoint is not} 
pedantic, but good two-fisted stuff. But} 
what shall be done when music written 
lin 1721, for three violins, as many violas 
and ‘cellos and bass, is performed in a 
bigger place than Bach dreamed of when 
he wrote his delightful measures, with 
the number of instruments in the propor- 
tion of 16 to 3, and a poor little tinkling 
harpsichord thrown in? If such music is 
to be heard in a big modern cencert hall, 
the instruments should at least be fewer 
than they were yesterday, and the quall- 
ty of tone more transparent than is 
probably possible with some 658 full- 
grown stringed instruments. The per- 
‘formance had appropriate vigor, if not 
‘the utmost finish, but the music Was 
swollen to the ear. : 

The wondrous beauty and order of the | 
introduction of Beethoven's early sym- 
phony—and is there. a more perfect in- 
troduction to. any work of the type?t— 
the delightfully transparent instrumen- 
tatien and the fine logic of the move-, 
ments which followed, certainly formed | 
su nt contrast to the piece of Scria- 
bine which followed. If we do not mis- 
ake, a Boston Symphony audience heard 
Sc-‘abine for the first time on this 0oc- 
ca..ion. Plainly, the majority presen. 
{ were puzzled whether to laugh or sneer. 
At the end, a certain small band of im- 
mediate converts at the back of the hall 
made known their appreciation of the 
music and Mr. Fiedler’s splendid efforts 
by continuing to applaud until the con- 
ductor returned to his stand to bow his 
acknowledgments. 

This may be said of Scriabine’s mon- 
strous. composition—that it displays evi- 


dence of distinctive ideas and tenden- |_ 


cies which are real inyrn qualities of 
the personality of the §omposer. Osten- | 
tatious, striving and extravagant as is) 
this piece, it is the -veice of a man who | 
may have in him something worth say- 
ing. It is evident that Scriabine is @ 
(true rhapsodist, not a self-styled one. 
It is his nature t6 disregdrd form. We 
‘need not quarrel. with him on that point, 
‘but we have indeed the right to take 
exception to pages which certainly have 
unhappy effect at a first hearing. There | 
are some striking places in ‘The Poem | 
of Ecstasy,’ but the ideas are not, as a' 
rule, well handled for any length of) 

ne. A man may be a rhapsodist, yet | 


‘retain - continuity of thought in his com- | 


| backbone 


drums of the orchestra. 


sal © ss which give what 
there is to the plece are not 
always happily chosen. The phrase im- 
mediately given to the flute, that drool- 
ing, calflike phrase, hints .more of the 
longing ofthe drawing-room pianist than 
of the strivings of a noble soul. 

The composer has evidently been much 
influenced, and at times to his injury, 
by the Frenchmen at Paris. Scriabine’s 
intentions, as we have said, are his own, 
but his ideas, when he does not forget 
them himself, are often dissipated by 
outside influences. It is a pity that the 
harp of Israfe] is not tuned his way, for 
he undoubtedly has a certain individu- 
ality. Perhaps it may be, in years to 
come. 

If there were to be bonfires on Beacon 
Hill tonight, we would listen with profit 
and rejoicing to the militant strains of 
Sibelius’ ‘‘Finlandia.” As the expression 
of a patriot, they are stirring. 
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News of Music 


ae mre 
Trams in the Symphony Orchestra, 

Mr. Neumann, with an individuality, 
q stvle and a picturesqueness, even, that 
are all his own. A small, slight, swarthy, 
bearded figure, he sits gnome-like above 
his big, pot-like instruments, oblivious 
to all else but the conductor’s beat and the 
engraved pages before him. The motions 
of his predecessors have been mere beat- 
ings, light or heavy, of their drums. — Mr. 
Neumann’s make arabesques, now initl 
cate and wheedling of curve, now dire 
and peremptory of descending line. The 
arabesque suits the nature of the beat thas 
the music exacts, It has individuality and 
style; it is the fruit of a conscious and un- 
abashed artistry! that cares not whether 
the audience sees and smiles so long as it 
gains its end. The end on Saturday night 
was a vitality, vibrancy and variety of tone 
that has not always come from the kettle: 
Mr. Neumann 
good to hear; interesting, a little amusing, 
to see. He is new to America. Hie haé 
escaped our fear of “being different. 
May he escape it long. 


HERE is a new player of the kettle- 
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BACH, BEETHOVEN, SCRIABIN 
SIBELIUS 


¢ 


The Two Groups of Mr. Fiedler’s Pro- 
gramme, Each with Its Own Contrasts— 


Beethoven, the Conductor and the Au- 
dience—Bach Turned “Kolossal”—Scria- 
bin and His Phantasmagoria—His Very 
Unusual Music—The Tonic of Sibelius— 
“Finlandia” After a “Poem of Ecstasy” 


For the Symphony Concert of yesterday— 
the concert at which the lamented Gilibert 
was to sing—Mr. Fiedler made one of his 
characteristic programmes that are the de- 
spair of the apostles of ‘‘unification’’ and 
the delight of those who would have their 
music spiced with contrasts. Yet it fell 
becomingly enough into the two divisions 
that the intermission separated—one . for 
| ‘Bach's third “‘Brandenburg’”’ concerto for 
| Strings and for Beethoven’s second sym- 
phony and the other for Scriabin’s rhapso- 
dic ‘Poem of Ecstasy’’ and Sibelius’s se- 
verer and trenchant ‘‘Finlandia.’’ Each 
group morover had its own internal con- 
trast. The first set the lusty pattern-weav- 
ing of Bach—for his music is no more than 
that in the concerto—against the pattern- 


strands, touched bes'des with 
personal emotion. The second set the tran- 
scendental, the fantastic, the slightly “‘deca- 
dent’? imaginings of the Russian Scriabin 
side by side with the austerer, more reticent 
and more masculine emotions of the Finn, 
Sibelius. To make an Irish paradox, the 
unity of the programme lay in its con- 
trasts. 


The audience liked the chosen pieces and dreamed: 


the performance of them well;. their ap- 
plause testified to their pleasure; and 
criminating applause. As the present fash- 
ion is with Beethoven’s slow movements, 


Mr. Fiedler took the Larghetto at a lan- | 


guishing pace. It almost sighed itself from 
phrase to phrase; at moments 
dropped apart; 
of Beethoven’s song faded into long-drawn 
sentimentality. The movement was tedi- 
ous through no jntrinsic blemish of the 
music; the conductor and his men had over- 
interpreted it, and it was good to believe 
that the audience showed its understand- 


ing, when it made its applause at the end Dolmetsch and 


a distinetly | 


it nearly | 
and the frank brightness | 


much less hearty than at the close of either | 


the Allegro or ofthe Scherzo. They indeed 
went with delightful clearness, animation 
elasticity, 


coloring in the jnterplay of the 


and brightness of feeling and } 


in- | 
strumental voices. The music sounded of | 
the young Beethoven, in a youth that was 


. | contrast—recall the « in tone 3 
AND (substance ‘of the Scherzo—for their 


Vsake, And again, especially in the Finale, 


| 


{ 
'‘ salon piece. 
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diversities. in tone an a 


Mr. Fiedler followed the newest fashfon with 
Beethoven. The composer, so to say, inventec ” 


the drum in symphonies. _ : 
then, say the virtuoso conductors. Mr. 
Mott! is fain to hear these tympani above 


all else; Mr. Mahler bids them lay on and | 


Mr. Fiedler is beginning’ to be 
and the new drummer hag 


; 


spare not. 
like-minded, . 
more resonance and vitality of tone than 


his predecessors. What can they, what will 


Let it sound, 


| 


they, not do when they come to the prom-~ 


‘sed repetition of the Choral Symphony with 
tts already thundrous drumbeats? a) 


Mozart aside, most of us think of the’ 


eighteenth century composers, like Handel 


‘ 
, 


and Bach, as large, rugged,.a little pome- 


of body to match weight of mind. 


pous, a little frowning men, with weight” 
We 
expect their music to be as robust, portly 


: 


and striding as they.-A portrait of Hindelh. 
without the full-bpottomed wig falling upon” 


a proportionate breadth and bulk of shoul-- 


der would be nearly unbelievable, and. it. is. 


a decidedly overwhelming chin and vigor-) 


ous noze that frown out of some of the 
old engravings of Bach. At bottom, how- 
ever, half our imental picture of the big 
ness, the burliness, 


performances of their music that we hear.’ 


weaving of the young Beethoven, but pat- | The unfailingly exact. programme book celt- 


terns of. ampler design and more colorful | 


ed the Brandenburg Concerto as written 


the touch of full-bodied . 
pomposity in the men springs out of the 


for thres violins; three. violas and three | 


violoncellos, with a figured bass for harpsi-’, 
chord, and there was the harpsichord, by | 


way of innovation on the stage, with Mr. 
Miarshall to figure it. 


Bo written, but it was played yesterday 


by the corresponding choirs of the drches-. 


tra which multiplied it many fold. 


The familiar result was a volume. of. 


tone of which Bach could never have: 


written for a Margrave’'s 
salon into a ceremonial orchestral exer- 


cise, and the silencing for most ears of | 
the harpsichord to !the faintest tinkle, 


The music strode; its patterns all turned 
sinewy; its play with itself 


orehestral eloquence, 
tonal tracery. 


yet to Bach’s time the concerto must > 
have seemed no more than a _.supplé 
finely imagined, agreeably rsified 
Some of us have no mind, 
to rush to the other extreme with Mr. 
insist that all music” 
written before 1800 and some -written 
afterward, was really only an elegant 
quaint and super-refined tinkle. 

as little are sea 
to the full. power of such a. string” 
choir as played him yesterday. Byen in® 
the great spaces of Symphony) Hall, 


the transformation of an inti-” 
“ + mate piece 
in 
(the course of the symphony it was a. dis- 


was robus= © 
| tious sport; the whole effect was of large 
and not of fine | 
It sounded like big music | 
written by a big man in a/ big way. And } 


diversified 


we minded, to Bach raised” 


The concerto was ; 
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there may be 8¢ 
Bach and Hu 


@ phantasmagoria of themselves. 


our programmes, is 
logue, on a larger and a vaguer scale 


impassioned phantasmagoria. 
“perament needs no drug; it is 


e middle way. Aw it is 


becoming too ‘‘Kolossal” to be quite be- 
lievable, 


et oe 


‘Some of the younger artists in Germany 
like to make huge, strange, fantastic, 
rhapsodic pictures, and some of them can 
make them with a technical skill that is 
large and adroit. Their imagination runs 
riots in them in a world of the deepest 
abysses or the highest of heavens, a world 
that transforms rocks, plains and sea into 
Strange 
beings of: as fantastic visions people this 
world. They bear the outward, if some- 
times the distorted, semblance of men; and 


tin their faces and their poses are written 


rhapsodic emotions. They dream _ in 


-ecstasies of contemplation; they whirl in 


ecstasies of activity; they cry out with the 
pain of their pangs and yet caress them 
in pleasure of their pain. They scale these 


' heavens; they sink to the depths of these 
-abysses; 
feel the lure of strange women. 
| in these pictures bites the fancy with its 


beasts, 
A detail 


they fondle strange 


sting; a large effect, almost of grotesquerile, 


| in them makes the imagination swim in its 
| bewilderment. 
} now of dark or of luri@ srystery, the ate 


Over the whole is the light 


mosphere of monstrous dream and mon- 
strous rhapsody soaring its way in its 
delirium through its own excesses. Fond 
and curious youngsters, eager for such 
visions and thinking they, too, can put 
them on canvas or to paper, have been 
known to try the drugs that they believe 
may bring them. The results are not 
exactly such. It is a cast of mind and of 
temperament and not mandragora or poppy 


that Gan surely bring them. 


Seriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy,” heard 
yesterday for the first time in Boston and 
the first of his larger pieces to come to 
the musical ana- 


of these pictures. He himself has writ- 
ten a rhapsody in free verse to accom- 
pany and illuminate his rhapsody in 
tones, and the wonder is that he did not 
also make pictures for it. Scriabin is a 
wandering Russian, who has journeyed 
as far West as New York and dwelt for 
longer or shorter time in many differ- 
ent cities. He has abnormally the Slav 
sensitiveness of mind, the Slav capacity 
for imagining pictures that teem with 
His tem- 

its own 
incentive to monstrously fantastic dream 
and monstrously rhapsodic emotions. 


His imagination does not beat its soaring 


wings in a void; it peoples every corner of 
‘it with the life now of emotions, now of 


spiritual phantoms, and again of the beastly 


‘monstrosities of things. There it mounts 


‘the air in high ecstasy or sinks into deepest 


despair. Its excitement is now of the ether 


“and now of the wind, It loves its pains for ° 


ndel at the hands of ultra- 
modern orchestras’ the world Over are. 


‘them firmly together. 


tS! Pa TOE Capen. RNR SRL | 
.. And Scrtabin,. for canvas, for line an 


cor color, known the forms and the ire 
sources of ultra-modern music. ‘He can 
riot among his phantasmagoria of emotion 
and of vision, and yet hold the music o{ 
His musical ideas. 
to some that hear them will be as the ex- 
citing drug; his handling and his coloring) 
of them like the fantastic and thi 
consuming sensations that it breeds 
He can make a harmony—or a dis 
sonance--prick with his imagined pangs 
a progression gnaw or crawl like on: 
of’ his fantastic beasts. He had né 
need to write his verse for vague pro- 
gramme to his music. Such monstrous 
dreams have no programme but their own 
outspreading phantasmagoria. They create 
themselves out of themselves, even as 
Scriabin’s music seems to make itself, rise 
to its ecstasies, sink to its obscenities— 
almost shriek with its tumult, quiver and 
murmur with its mysteries. Our music 
takes as many paths aS many composers 
of many casts of mind open for it. Once 
our fathers believed Berlioz a master of 


such music of phantasmagoria when they | 


followed him in rides to Hell or looked with 
him over the edges of Pandemonium, and 
liked or disliked him for it. He is prose— 
almost the prose of 
this poem of Scriabin. Of all our diverse 


brood of composers none has written such 


music of phantasmagoria. It is not to be 
liked or disliked. The listener responds to 
such imagination or simply sits bewildered, 
irritated by it. 


Sibelius brought the audience back to the 
good world of men. Music may not be 
very tangible, but the very first measures 


of ‘‘Finlandia’’ sounded with what Professor , 
| James used to call the comforting touch of 
music, | 
which is Finland, and a grave temperament 


reality. The world of Sibelius’s 


may be alittle stern and grim. Music may 


speak severely but trenchantly there; sing | 


with a melancholy heart; strive as of battle 
with secant hope; and rise briefly to only 4 
gray elation. ‘‘Finlandia,’’ more because of 
its warm national feeling than in spite of 
it, 1s sad and stern. But it spoke with the 


voices of men made music. No phantas- | 


magoria crawled and whirled, wailed or 
were elate in it. Pa, Ss aes 


/ 


CAMBRIDGE SYMPHONY 


The death of 8 Gilibert compelled 
changes in the first Cambridge Sym- 
phony program to be played in Sanders 
Theater. In his place as soloist will ap- 
rear in Cambridge for the first time 
with the Syvmphonyv Orchestra Edith 
Thompson, the Boston pianist. The re- 
vised program 4s as follows: Sschu 
man’s “Manfred” overture. (caesar 
Mranck's symphonie variations for piano- 
forte and orchestra, Sibelius’ “Hn Saga” 
and Weber’s “Oberon’”’ overture. 


a catalogue—beside | 


| 


puns. News af Music ¢{\40. ar], 


Symphony Orchestra for the new sea- 

son is to notice with some amusement 
a change in the designation of the men 
that compose it. The band used to consist 
of ninety-eight ‘“‘performers’’; now it con- 
tains one hundred “‘musicians.’’ Thus are 
the virtuosi of the orchestra freed by offi- 
cial title from the term that oftener desig- 
nates the entertainers of a vaudeville thea- 
tre or the acrobats and the equeStrians of 
a circus. They deserved such’ liberation 
and though they are hardly purists or con- 
noisseurs in the language of announce- 
ments, the new nomenclature will please 
them. But what, what is to become of the 
ancient and honorable ‘‘wheeze’’ in descrip- 
tions of audiences at local concerts: ‘‘Many 
muSicians and a few members of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra were present.” 

Mr. Witek, the new concert-master of the 
Symphony Orchestra, who arrived in Boston 
yesterday to begin his work, purposes to 
form a Trio, as he did in Berlin, to perform 
pieces for pianoforte, violin and violoncello. 
He ‘himself will be the violinist, his wife 
the pianist; and Mr. Malkin of the orches- 
tra, the violoncellist. Since the Adamowski 
Trio ceased to give concerts here, there has 
been no such “concert party,” as the Eneg- 
lish say, in Boston, while the dissolution of 
the Hess-Schroeder Quartet, because of the 
departure of Mr. Hess, has left room for a 
new venture like Mr. Witek’s. 


T: scrutinize the announcements of the 


ae 


“POEM OF ECSTASY” 


VEN BY SYMPHONY. 


ee ee ee 


% symphony. Cincinnati heard his “Revy- 


. (phony program. 


three years ago to hear the Russian’ 
Symphony Society perform heen “st 
erie,’ for orchestra, ten years a 

But yesterday was the first time Soria. 
,bin’s name found a place on a Sym-. 


« The Moscow musician 
latest of his orchestral 
_Poem of Ecstasy.”’’ 


calls this. 
works 
The ecstasy is ex- 


pressed as cacophonically as the most. 
| ardent 


devotee of the new music 
thought could desire. Fortunately the 
words of the poem—for Scriabin is poet 
as well as musician—are published in 
the program book. They will help the 
earnest student to pick his way through 
the musical maze. There are people 
who enjoy these discordant diversions 
immensely, just as others revel in the 
‘““Tannhaueser”’ overture, which they in- 
sist upon hearing at least once a ‘year, 
and in such smooth and comprehensive, 
though probably old-fashioned, works 
as Bach’s Brandenburg concerto for 


strings and Beethoven’s second sym-' 
last two were also on’ 


phony, which 
vyesterday’s program, 

There was no lack of applause. for 
Scriabin, but there was more applause 
for Beethoven. 

Sibelius’ “Finland,” another sym- 
phonic poem, first heard here two years 
ago, completed the program, which in- 
deed had enough variety to please many 


- tastes. 


- 


. 
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Scriabin’s Work on Varied| 


Program Presented to 
Music Lovers. 


ee ee 


Still the musical Russians come, Yes- 
terday the most prominent feature of 
the Symphony program was a sym- 
phonic poem by a young Muscovitg 
named Alexander Nicholaevitch Scria- 
bin. Last week the honor went to his 
fellow-countryman, Sergei Vassilievitch 


Rachmaninoff, who, by the way, will N 


TO PLAY WITH 
SYMPHONY AT 


ee oe 


Miss Edith Thompson of Boston will be 


soloist at the Boston Symphony concert, 
in Saunder’s Theatre, Thursday evening. 
This announcement was made just six 


Idays before the concert and only half an 


hour after Miss Thompson was informed 
that she had been. selected to play with 
the Symphony. 


Only the world’s most renowned artists 


been years before she received this honor 
bad not chance come to her assistance, 
Gilibert, the famous French 


“The 


TNS NOTE 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


| 
are privileged to play with the Symphony | 


- 


“Orchestra as soloists, and it would have) 


baritone, | 


achieve the extra honor of haying hig Was announced as the soloist at the first 
second symphony repeated by request Harvard concert of the Symphony Or- 


at the fifth Symphony concert. Rach- 


——'maninoff visited this clty last season. —Vednesday. 


but Gilibert died suddenly last 
The great baritone was also 


chestra, 


Scriabin, who is only 38, o to have s t the Symphony Hall con- 
rae , one year older COG. AS. See. Pe, ee pear’ 
than’ Rachmaninoff, visited New York certs of the orchestra this week. On) 
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MISS EDITH THOMPSON 


Thursday, Director Fielder and Manager 
Ellis decided to have no soloist for the 
Boston concert,, but it was necessary to 
secure somebody for the Cambridge con- 
cert, as the Saunder’s Theatre audiences 
ire fond of soloists. 

An appearance with the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra is worth very much in 
the way of prestige to any performer, and 
it brings abundance of engaements, But 
ho performer would dare to appear with 
this orchestra without long and careful 
preparation, and it looked as though it 
would be difficult to secure an artits. At 
this juncture Mr. Ellis thought of Miss 
Thompson, who has given muny recitals 
here, and is pianist of the Smalley ‘Trio, | 
ain artiste who has won praise wherever | 
she appeared. He called her up. Would 
she be willing to appear with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra? 

As soon as she caught her breath she 
said she would.. Then she asked: ‘*‘When?’”’ 

“In six days.” 

“That’s short notice, but I'll be ready,” 
said the pianist. 

Since then she has _ been practicing 
Caesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations for 
the pianoforte and orchestra. _ This is 4 


~— 


LL e-em 


r first rehearsal 
the caiant musicians applauded, and the 


applauded 


= | wenty-three years of age. 
. 7 rection as Soloist has delighted the Boston 


‘ ue Ra . Re : ee ger 3 : MANNOSE IIN «SRO Say % m usic al colon y. 
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strongly to classical forms, Scriabine 


cen the ‘heart or 
pianist, ‘but when 


oung pianist appeared 
re behentéhs with the orchestra, 


more when she had concluded. 
he Hatvard students and their friends 


will’ undoubtedly emulate their example, 


especiall 
under which 


if they know the circumstances 
Miss Thompson is playing. 


Helen Hopekirk and is 
She is a pupil of p Be dah 


——— 
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Scriabine For the First 
time at the Symphonies. 


I’he sudden death of Mr Charies dil- 
ibert, the French baritone, who was to 
have been soloist with the Symphony 
orchestra, this week, has compelled Mr 
Fiedler to make a radical change in nis 
program. There will be no soloist. ‘he 
first number will be Bach's third Bran- 
denburg concerto for string orchestra, 
Then will come Beethoven’s'§ second 
symphony. 

he third number will be a novelty, 
the symphonic poem, ‘Le Poeme de 
l’Extase,’ by Alexander Scriabine, who 
is the leader of the neo-Russian school. 
Scriabine, none of whose works hive 
been presented at the Symphony con- 
cert, is at the opposite pole froin 
Rachmaninoff, for while the latter pawns 

sodist in the modern sense ot 
on both in method and matter. | 

The work is a musical setting to a 
Russian poem which has to do with the 
ecstasy ot a treed soul. Scriabine de- 
mands the full paraphernalia of a mod , 
ern orchestra including | even t e 
celesta and organ, ‘The final numbe} 
will be Sibelius’ ‘‘Finlandla. 


: COnce rt 
| Arnold 
+s, ive 


ade, AN ADMIXTURE 
IT IS HALF MODERN - 
AND HALF CLASSICAL | 


Fine Treat Afforded in the Master- 
ful Playing of Bach’s Branden- 


burg Concerto. 


By Louis C. Elson, 
PROGRAMME. 


Bach Brandenburg Concerto, for Strings. 

Beethoven. Second Symphony. 

Seriabin. Symphonic Poem, 
l’ Extase.’’ 

Sibelius. ‘‘Finlandia.’”’ 


‘“‘Le Poeme de 


There was to have been a soloist, and a 
splendid one, but Death is no respecter 
even of symphony programmes, and M. 
Gilibert’s voice has been hushed forever. 
The drawing power of soloists at these 
concerts is, however, disproportionately 
sreat. In a couple of weeks Geraldine Far- 
rar will sing at these concerts and there 
will probably be a “rush-line”’ extending 
into Gainesborough st. of persons waiting 
to buy admission to the balcony. Yester- 
day there were three or four masterpieces, 
Played by the best orchestra in the world, 
and there was no perceptible ‘‘rush-line.’’ 
Kvidently With the general public it is still 

VOx et preterea nihil!” 

But to the real music-lover it was a 
Slorious treat to hear the clear, calm coun- 
terpoint of Bach given by our string 
orchestra. It was interesting to abnegate 
for a while the glow of modern tone-color 
and to listen to music for the sake of its 
©ontents rather than for its instrumenta- | 
tiOn. Flow our Strings played this work 
need not be told, for there is not the equal 
Of this organization in any part of the | 
world. 

Yet we 


. longed for it under its original 
Conditions, 


in a small hall, with a much 
smaller number of viols. It was pleasant 
(Oo note the line on the programme—‘'The 
Narpsichord is from Chiekering & Sons’ 
for it spoke of a new departure in the 
room. Through the abilities of 
Dolmetsch the firm of Chickering | 
| the modern concert-goer an opportun- 
ity to hear some of the old effects of tone. 
On this occasion, however, the Bach bal- 
ance could not be attained, for our string 
ponestra is far too heavy to allow the 
Narpsichord to give a really perceptible 
tone-coloring to the picture. Nevertheless 
this was an unavoidable defect, and the 
bach concerto Was to us the most entire- 
ly delightful feature of a concert that 
presented some remarkable extremes. } 
The present writer once asked Mr. 


- the 


| stand 


Gerieke which of Beethoven's symphon 
he loved the best. ‘‘The one I have heard” 
last!’ was the bright reply. There is much 
truth in this. We had fallen into the 
habit of thinking the second symphony one 
of the weak sisters of the nine, but heard 
yesterday we found many a point of deep 
interest, many a touch of remarkable 
beauty. The Scherzo (pioneer of all sym- 
Phonic scherzos) has faded a trifle, yet 
even here the quaint contrast made by the 
old-fashioned Trio was very’ effective, and 
the oboes and bassoons played excellently 
here. 

It has become customary to call the 
slow movement the gem of this symphony, 
but. Beethoven made much broader slow 
movements, and we of the twentieth cen- 
tury demand more ‘‘Weltschmerz”’ and in- 
tensity in our emotional movements. But 
here too, the development appeals to the 
musician even while the suave melody 
catches the layman. 

The first and last movements are as 
fresh and inspired as ever. Tf only some of 
the moderns could evolve such effective 
figures and such logical figure treatment! 
The opening Allegro of the symphony was 
taken somewhat slower than we have been 
accustomed to hear it, but we did not 
find this a defect. The repeat of the ex- 
position was not made, for your latter day 
conductor is impatient of much repetition. 


~The horns did some excellent work in the 


Larghetto and the Finale was the most 


effectively played movement of the four. 


And now the concert made up for its 
conservative tone-coloring by jumping into 
seething modern orchestral cauldron. 
Addison once spoke of “‘the pale, unripened 
beauties of the North’’! but had evidently 
never heard the roarings of the instru- 
ments in a Finlandic ‘“‘tondichtung” or a 
Russian ecstasy. 

We are moved by the music of Sibelius, 
for very much the same reason that we 
become excited over the music of Smetana. 
Both were thoroughly in earnest, both were 
entirely in love with their native land and 
wanted to translate it to the world in 
tones. Sibelius has caught the very es- 
sence of the melodic sweetness of Finland, 
and one could readily mistake the themes 
of ‘“‘Finlandia’’ for folk-songs, although 
they are entirely the work of the composer. 

Of course one gets from Music something 
in proportion to what one brings to it, and 
the auditor should try to think with, not 
against, the composer. If one thought of 
the little nation scourged by the elements, 
of the isolation of much of the life there, 
and of the recent super-addition of politi- 
‘al oppression, one would be ° greatly 
swayed by the darker touches of the poem, 
would thrill with that tender second 
theme of Hope, and would cordially wish 
that the note of triumph of the close might 
become a true prophecy. One could under- 
why Russia prohibited the public 
performance of this particular work, for 
one can write a Declaration of Independ- 
ence in tones as well as in words. 

The most modern orchestral touches are 
in the short composition, although the 
orchestra called for is not a very large 
one judged by the most recent standards. 
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: hai- ever, directly opposed to those of ‘ Bec ABLI Bia rbal_- nslated into. 
beginning call up memories of Tsc _ ever, are Cuy 1 | | y } English by .Mrs. Edmund Noble (Lydia 

> (strange how these North winds  pachmaninoff, for while the latter clings . L. Pimeénoff Noble), is published reg he. 


in the . | , : 

') and not only cymbal clashes | closely to classic forms, 4&5 ahh 3 , . program book of these concerts, he 

Shak rangle tinklings are there, but even =... mphony heard last night, Scriabine 18 a | # | pan pb ae. mites have been difficult, 
a thrill upon the bass drum. | modern rhapsodist in method an | | | pliphed ave been esarebly Soa 


rath ed and be ‘'Mxtase”’ is a mu- | for the translation s both 
“Rinlandia’’ was finely | mncarpe ss of the | ner. The Poeme wid lgrcgy. PE poem character and spontaneity, as though it 
was one of the enjoyable P | gical commentary up ‘ ay 5 nor neither an interlinear translation 
most varied programme. which has to do with the ecstacy | nor a loose paraphrase. ‘4 
all resemble each d soul. The score is very full, demand- | To express his ecstatic joy and also his 
The ulta-moderns extreme gentle- free lete modern orchestra. The final : : . 5. éé untramelled activity Mr. Sertabin em- 
memento “yi ll ‘with a “Poem of pe a tani programme will be Sibelius’ Interpretation of Russian S The ploys a huge orchestra, which includes 
Diesy” you may be sure of one thing, “Rinlandia,” the patriotic piece which, it 


eight horns, five trumpets a celesta and 
dp all sorts of pulsatile ins . 

he is going to use every known.instrument, |, .° .aid, is forbidden performance in Pin- | Joy of Untrammeled Pp e instruments 

and he is going either to whisper VabUc-  |jand, but which,, when played at a Sym- 


The composition, like the poem, might 
iSite raat sees Activity vy | rhapsody. as a wildly rant eereel 

ou a la Debussy, or fr ) oncert two seasons ago, prove sody. There are some, an am 

Da le Strauss. Seriabin did both. De | Pee aise of stirring an American audi- : among them, who are more interested in 


: . radical works of | . ' a the musical contents of a composition, the 
Stendhal says ee ee iaasive! works | }ence, for Sibelius speaks of the things purely musical thought and expression, 


one generation be ee cyt gon- | | which belong to humanity, not only to | than in any attempt to give a transla- 
of the next, in which we peers ge te gon ' lhis native land. A GREAT SYMPHONIC POEM 4H tion in tones of philosophic thought, If 
eration. Some of this ecstas: as | ¢ Mr. Scriabin had merely entitled his 


rt ra | vec I ye Phe “Ee Ss Bek q eas 
But the growlings of the deep brasses at Russian’ school. “His tend rhapsody. tra 
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er ce ree er ts 
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; . ded jf eT say)? ‘6 
itter, while some of it rem'n | musical rhapsody “Eestasy” or “Joy in 
Be ocatasy of the too convivial gentle- Free Activity,’ that would have been 


at the air was filled | | . 'a sufficient clue.’’ 
man who thought that the air was filled | Rhapsody of Emotions as an| 


ahs It is easy to see h 1 - 
'with green monkeys with c1 o see how many will dis 


| 
a kind of ecstasy that is | : : no. 

arkling tails, a kin¢ . Otic. They will speak of pleasing pas- 
pone in Russia at two roubles @ Pe, Expression of the Philoso- Sages in juxtaposition with. those that 
Let the auditor remember that Beet : | i are barbarously boisterous. They will 
also has pictured ecstasy, in the final duet | | phy of Life. not find continuous thought, but loosely 
| | 
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| miss this work after one hearing as cha- 


(ia Pep he end of the ninth sym- , connected episodes. Our old friends who 

m5 «logge 0 als and mentally compare '“dislike discords’’ will again shake sor- 
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fat enraptured frenzy With the hurricanes rowful heads, and possibly appeal to the 


. ea e le | Watch and Ward Society. 
ae eit und sige ltt ee By PHILIP HALE. ' A composition of this magnitude'‘is not 
| and he will understand the profound dls- 


i ; The third public rehearsal of the Bos- |}t® be so idly dismissed. It calls for} 
itaste of the present reviewer for the 
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Ne ‘es td aad brie 7 , _ more than amiable or excited discussion | 
4“ Je ’Extase.’’ It is almost entirely “ae “a mpnony Orchestra, mr. Fiedler, in a street car on the return from the 
<7) igen a , > intervals the conductor, took place yesterday after- |} concert. 
impressionistic. At frequent intervals | nm s 
Oe ncer shudders himself into tonal epi- ;noon in Symphony Hall. The program} There is no doubt of the serious pur- 
, compose! shudders dake until nie oe was as follows: pose and. the sincerity of the composer, 
lepsy. The trumpeter piare - . / onnat He is not merely a poseur with a sense 
are bloody, and his theme is of a mos of color Bn only a skilful juggler with 
scstasy. he instruments, There is a definite plan, 
equaled Chie said we must recognize yaa & though it may escape those to whom 
ipsa tery of the orchestral forces, bates » No. Te seenene. Sibelius |} music since the death of. Mendelssohn 
a certain mastery OF | ear ‘maderding to Alexander Scriabin was first known tolloffers insuperable difficulties. Mr. 
possibly even a certain bai after » to elu- pang t-goers in Boston by small piano || Scriabin not only is a harmonist of the 
the poem which the compose! wrote er emir sr one of them, a composition |}advanced school; not only one skilled 
cidate hisemusical work. But it is all, me | veer IE at eft hand, became popular; but iin instrumentation; he has individuality, 
all on a wrong path. It is pushing Music > a oa ‘he han nor a pianist is tO}{and he has imagination. 

i true orbit, and all the tone-col- | > Jul Sco oy the left hand alone. No What matters it whether he be a 
out of its true ee att din Keb wuedeed one of his important compositions had || pantheist or a: pedo-Baptist; a man 
oring, and all the venue ya ‘h is strikingly | been Played here before the perform-| steeped in the religious traditions of 
in giving forth a work which is § ul ; ance of his “Poem of Ecstasy” yester- | India, or a convert to ‘New Thought’? 
new or deeply impressive. The Serpe $0 | a | When the fit was on him and he was at 
new path which Wagner opened is leaelns | | formed gf boca ge poem was first per- | work on this rhapsody his first thought 
into a dangerous monotony which is striv- | y the Russian Symphony So-| must have been the expression of that 


i al decorée | | ciety of New York, Dec. 10, 1908, When ee 
ing to disguise itself in tonal decorations. ‘Mr. Altschuler conducted, Mr. Altschu-| mone was musical ot the te ye 


> nai Mr. Fied- . pre : : - , 
Pepe eeapure a =n nase in which | 4d see api much in bringing forward} This rhapsody is not cerebral music; 
en eee 28 TNE OT ee ee ted. It was poh bet) ‘s of contemporaneous Russian]4; jg emotional, and the emotional will! 
this hérculean task was executed. . on re Sa dh ho he seems to be particu-] pe moved when they hear it. They may 
one of the great triumphs of our orchestré ae | acer ee ed in Scriabin, whom he not understand the accompanying poem, 
and its leader, and we were glad to Bee | net in Switzerland three yearg ago last} and it would be better if they were not 


‘ : Summer, when Scriabin was at work on rt, 
‘the audience recognize this fact by somé this symphonic poem. Mr. Altschuler Se ee ae with waren to them thoughts 


ar writes that the composer has sought in |<; , 

enth i this piece to express “aomething os ye hide ere rie ee in te 
emotional and, therefore, musically com- themselves coulc 0 pre 
PROGRAMME | municable side of his philosophy of life.” SRO BENE en 4 witt OF Aa waren Att tee 
SYMPHONY. PR : Mr. Scriabin, he adds, is “neither a! the moment be ecstatic. 
, as necessi- | pantheist nor a theosophist, yet his : Cte RT + oa aig i 8 , 

Mr. Gilibert’s sudden death por <a creed includes ideas somewhat. related | Osher will Be ab gh abe in the 
tated a change in the Symphony pie. to each of these schools of thought.” '}harmonic expression an n e man- 
gramme this week. Therefore, Mr. Fied- Tne “Poem of Ecstasy” is said to ex- | mer, of instrumentation, the blending 


da mag tS ‘ of timbres, the use of solo’ instru- 
ler will commence the concerts of Friday press “the joy of untrammelled activ- ments in effects of ensemble: and 


and Saturday evening with ity.” The three divisions might be en- : é, ry 
ecne $a Brandenburg concerto for. | titled, we'‘are told: ‘‘His soul in the | Sects, gt gr hod Oe tee tae’ eee 


strings. Beethoven’s second symphony | orgy of love; the realization of a fan-} operations of Nature, phenomena that 


tastical dream; the glory of his own’ 
11 be no soloists. | rrr o are still mysterious, or tumultuous, |} 
will follow. There wi page= though familiar for centuries. 


il : Mr. Scriabin. h | | : | 
Bee) Abie, DOW oe ine'e Poem: i n has been still more vol- Perhaps the highest tribute to this 
be a novelty, Scriabine’s ‘‘Poeme de uminous in explanation, if not so ex-' singular ecamposition is this: it is noe 


!'ixtase.”’ This work was played by the| plicit. He wrote a singular poem for | easy to describe the music to 0 a 
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‘eostasy.” hea al eat 


ous per- 
son may ‘ay: with eer it is not a 
oO is | concord of sweet sou unds. 
“and impres-| Mr Altschuler furnished for. the sym- 
an ce of the other pieces: | phony | Progra book ‘Russian poem 
ota ke concerts: 


SEASON I9IO-II. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


iabin whit iB ‘somewhat 
‘illuminating, “It was translated by Lydia 
L. Pimenoff Noble of Boston. 
em eg it the author fas pone i a 
hie problem e master , 
h is_ thot. yet settied of iinet spelt: is plotuned agape dais Res Phrigbe yf 
he music} ‘‘When_ everything ‘ , 
ei “i Re att ‘ hal... If | then will I begin my play.”’ He will ex- 
specially ahs harpsi- } cite antagonists by ‘‘monsters, Er nrente 
manner of the one] and serpents, - by rain of suns, by light- 
er the. with the Philhar- # nings of passion, by fires of desire. ‘ He 
eee of New: York, the ir-] says: “T am affirmation, I: am Sos asy. 
te sgirim minded of a mowing ma-§ What menaced is now _ excitement. 
“ac a quiet summer morn- § What terrified is now Gelisht. ‘ 
i the purists may say hee there} ‘This corroborates | Brown ing in the 
a lac On proportion and the harpsi- § sixth stanza of his aay = en lizra 
ij becon ek a solo instrument, | ‘| “ppen welcome each re if # 
ormanc? of Beethoven's sym- | That turns earth’s smoothness roug 


IV. CONCERT. 
“¢ haracteriged . by . we $s be ee Each sSae that bids: nor sit nor stand 


fd : 
a 8 “A ‘Saga’ of Sibelias” thant With ene Allegro non troppo, a ahr : 
aad dia.’ which hot with} pet appears yan Scriab P 4 written 
| a y ay f-revolt. No Apivh. he wrote | wildly, aaa (e for the ret ag 
Bula sgtuee inst fn Teosentiat auailty in] at miuste absures ough the part is 
sige) essential quality tm} Mat qed between two. players, the 16 Hf Programme. 
of the ‘concerts next measures of continuous playing. above 
tf 1 t e as follows: Brahms, Sym- the cleft and the two excursions to high [if re 
oy Beethoven, concerto for || (: sharp are beyond reason, | This trum- f SCHUBERT, Andante con moto, from the ‘“‘UNFINISHED”’ 
trube. comedy Sgvertures, pet reaffirms 4 theme of battle ani | SYMPHONY 
“anton Witek, the concert |, triumph. The -whole orchestra seems f 
As eat play as. a. soloist for. the mitted against it in a sea of contending : IN MEMORIAM, JULIA 
st tir ies p America. nadie Bo Se Perhaps there is” another kind of f 
ecstasy—the unutterable ra ture of vic- 


‘ ‘ r time, fate and circumstance. [| BRAHM : 
for abin’ ’s new work concludes with S; SYMPHONY in F major, No. 3, op. 90 


ostrophe. I. Allegro con brio 
ag stirred again as music | II. Andante 
alway. wll pote grips the heart and III. Poco allegretto 
fires the brain with the picture of a ong 
. brave and reuoliite people, tenacious of ff . Allegro 
liberty and courageous, even in suffer- 


i 
r Fiedler’ Ss. reading of it was virile. 
For the performance of the difficult 


“Poem of Eestasy’’ he and the orches- ff BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D major, op. 61 


oven’ 5 Sana Symphony and vas ies ane mer pain de lA Ss : I. Allegro ma non troppo 


II. Larghetto 


° “Finlandia” Played, N 0 S OLOIST FOR : : III. Rondo 
: SYMPHONY CONCERT STRUBE, COMEDY OVERTURE, ‘‘Puck”’ 


ih oat “termina | sudden death of Cynzine OH ts 
Symphor 2 | : | n J 
a was but a thin partition to. gga Ns joist with the Smphony Orchestra 
Einiad fe Beethoven's second symphory, # ig ‘k, has compelled Mr. Fiedler 


| , There 
rent to order, and Scriabin’s new cha ge is program vn 
9 -. is Ay he fir t number wi : 
of ‘Eestasy,” which might ap: . hird Brandenburg concer.0 FF Soloist: 


and chaos a, n will come 
cacophony for strings, “with the enh es ape ny. The third 
or ox harpischord,” written fer pn or will ys a elty—the chs | 
ussian Prince Ludwig of’ Bran- phonic poem, “1 r ine y Mr. ANTON WITEK. 
i; bearing his name, began~ Alexander Se lan oR ena anal 
sera sascha Fame | 
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‘that did. 
‘two that 


views, ol al to the other. a 
‘to be silent about emotional music 
that works its_ spell. When a great 
'deal can easily. be spoken or wr tten 
about. that which is plausibly emo- 
tional, the poetic quality of the emo- 
tion may well be questioned. 

Another high tribute to the ‘*Poem 
of Eestasy” is that many will dislike 
it and some will hold it in detestation. 

The orchestral 


qusneme re ie, now’ 
id hear it to express 


sive. The performance of the other pleces 
deserves warm praise. In the concerts 
of Bach the harpsichord was mere 
finkling against the rush and fury of 
the strings. The problem of piano or 
harpsichord in the performance of these 


works of Bach is not yet settled, If: 
the music | 
should be heard in a small hall. If | 


the strings are diminished 


there is a specially constructed harpsi- 
chord, after the manner of the one 
used by Mr. Mahler. with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of New York, the ir- 
reverent are reminded of a mowing ma- 
chine active in a quiet summer morn- 
ing, and the purists may say that there 
is a lack of proportion and the harpsi- 
chord becomes a solo instrument, 

The performanc? of Beethoven’s sym- 
phony was characterized by exquisite 
elarity and euphony. There is more of 
|Finland in the symphonies, the violin 
concerto and “A Saga” of Sibelius than 
in his. Finlandia,’’ which is hot with 
the spirit of revolt. No doubt he wrote 
this music with a patriotic heart, but 
patriotism isynot an essential quality in 
a musical work of art. 

The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Brahms, Sym- 


phony N®. 3; Beethoven, econeerto for | 
pet reaffirms a theme of battle anil 


violin ; Strube. comedy overture, 
“Puck.” Mr. Anton Witek, the concert 
master, will play as a soloist for the 
first time in America. 


AT THE SYMPHONY, 


Slote 


New Tone Poem by Scriabin 


Heard For First Time. 


Beethoven’s Second Symphony and 
Sibelius’ Finlandia” Played, 


‘The 10-minute intermission at the 
Symphony rehearsal yesterday after- 
noon was but a thin partition to sepa- 
'rate Beethoven's second symphony, 
monument to order, and Scriabin’s new 
“Poem of Ecstasy,” which might ap- 
‘pear cacophony and chaos. 
| Rach’s concerto for strings, “with the 
bass for the harpischord,’’ written for 
the Prussian Prince Ludwig of Bran- 
denburg and bearing his name, began 
the concert. Sibelius’ Symphonic Poem 
‘‘Hminlandia’’ ended it. 

Scriabin’s “‘Poem of Ecstasy’’ was 


heard. for the first time in Boston. It 


| 
| 


It is better 


performance of this | 
eomposition was brilliant and impres-- 


{was played in New York “by the Rus 
sian symphony orchestra, Modest Al-— 


schuler, conductor, Dec 19, (1908, for 
the first time anywhere. ; . 

_ Were this ‘‘Poem of Ecstasy” not 
‘nmrogram music’ it might seem wholly 
confused, unintelligible. Even with a 
program .it is no beatific definition of 
what is usually reckoned nereabouts as 
eestasy. and the most veracious per- 
son may say with candor it is not a 
concord of sweet sounds. 

Mr Altschuler furnished for the sym- 
phony program book a Russian poem 
by Mr Scriabin which ifs somewhat 
illuminating. It was translated by Lydia 
[,. Pimenoff Noble of Boston. 

In it the author apparently takes as 
his problem the mastery of life. This 
spirit is pictured somewhat as saying: 
‘When everything rises against me, 
then will I begin my play.’’ He will ex- 
eite antagonists by ‘‘monsters, torments 
and serpents,. by rain of suns, by light- 
nings of passion, by fires of desire.’” He 
savs: “Il am aftirmation. Il am ecstasy. 
What menaced is now excitement. 
What terrified is now delight.”’ 

This corroborates Browning in the 
sixth stanza of his ‘‘Rabbi Ben lzra’’: 
“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Iach sting that bids nor sit nor stand 

but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain!’ etc. 

With the Allegro non troppo, a trum- 
pet appears and Scriabin has written 
wildly, mercilessly, for the first trum- 
pet, music absurdly exacting for a B- 
fiat instrument. Although the part is 
divided between two players, the J6 
measures of continuous playing. above 
the clet and the two excursions to high 
( gharp are beyond reason, This trum- 


triumph. The -whole orchestra seeins 
te against it in a sea of contending 
in. 

Perhaps there is another kind of 
ecstasv—the unutterable rapture of vic- 
tory over time, fate and circumstance. 
Seriabin’s new work concludes with 
such an apostrophe. 

“Minlandia”’ stirred again as music 
always will which grips the heart and 
fires the brain with the picture of a 
brave and resolute people, tenacious of 
liberty and courageous, even in suifer- 


ng. 

Mr Fiedler’s reading of it was virile. 
For the performance of the difficult 
“Poem of Eestasy’’ he and the orches- 
tra deserve great credit. 


NO SOLOIST FO 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The sudden death of Charles Gilibert, 
the French barytone, who was to be 
soloist with the Smphony Orchestra 
this week, has compelled Mr. Fiedter 
to make a change in his progratn. The? 
will be no soloist. The first number wil! 
he Bach's third Brandenpurg concer.o 
for string orchestra. Then will corie 
Beethoven's second symphony. The third 
number will be a novelty—the sym- 
phonic poem, “Le poemeé de l’extase,”’” by 
Alexander Scriabina, who is the leader 
of the neo-Russian school. The final 
Number on the program will be Sibel- 
ius’ ‘“Winlandia,’’ which had such papu- 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON IS9IO-II1. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SCHUBERT, Andante con moto, from the ‘“‘UNFINISHED”’ 


SYMPHONY 
IN MEMORIAM, JULIA WARD HOWE 


IY. CONCERT. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 3, op. 90 


. Allegro con brio 
. Andante 

. Poco allegretto 

. Allegro 


BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D major, op. 61 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Larghetto 
III. Rondo 


STRUBE, COMEDY OVERTURE, ‘‘Puck’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. ANTON WITEK. 





Geek (eed ie produced Works Of great value‘and which & "THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. (27@ 
pence Manna =| are likely to endure is evidence enough ® | | | | | ae 


: ag of his powerful imagination, deep emo- : 
ee 3 “ya 4 tional se mn a at original a ‘Aft taal ; reat i; ; , 
ent ‘at bent of his genius. The overture is a & © n ernoon 0 stinctions for ‘the Or- 
Established as a Daily 1829. finely sympathetic piece of programme § _ “a ease a ‘f the Or 
—— music, the symphony a trong and et- chestra and Its Concert-Master—Mr., 
. ia 4 : fective, ough somewhat unevenly hal- yy . . 
“ep apenb y Berto yh bates gst ~ pence work. Its viVecioun second move- Witek’s Unique Playing of Beethoven’s 
) r ahhh ai? ment and energetic finale are especially § - : : 
—— tt worthy of admiration. The reading given Concerto—Brahms and the Orchestra— | 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2%, 1910. | co Pete, orn ete work of if Shayars alg An Andante from Schubert for Mrs. OPPO tuniey: in this symphony. in mas 
—————eeeeeoeoavooor' spate beyond all praise. Howe To them falls the sonorous an | the toi wat | 
SYMPHONY CONCERT. The ‘other orchestral selection, Richard. : uous beginning, as for onte, Of “anardent 
one. Strauss’s tone. Pony Fhe ch or ll 4 one & > Se cacy Prahms. To, them falls much of the ® 
f Season’s Opening Marke’ by Large of the earliest—an sest—efforts of the § } 7 . 3 : r : gr bars pena 
hyo yaar eaagi fl cr a a A Composer in the vein of which he has nite a eg Fo the playing of the or- peed 4 aT 7 yy Sgzere- and in their ‘volges: 
given us so much. Strauss’s music is ff” stra in Brahms’s symphony in F! O*ten “tur e suggestion .of a  “pro- 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra distinctly sensational, deliberately so, and f major and the quality of the playing 8™@mme’’.or.at the least an emotional, 
marked the opening of the musical season | it is not at all to be measured with the | | of its new concert-master, Mr, Witek, Poetic scheme behind the symphony. 
ith i first t in Infantry Hall same yardstick that we have been ac- | in Beethoven's c " : ’ Brah . ti t of | an 
“Seyi eat Neal | y, customed to apply to the works of the Abad cs s concerto for violin were the, Brahms was reticent of these things in hig 
last night. Five concerts are scheduled ate nalew}" athe ea woe Can tell | istinctions of the Symphony Concert yes- words and in his music; yet his was not a 
for Providence this season, instead of the’ whether it is infused with the breath of | terday afternoon. The programme pbe- Wilful mystery. He speaks out indeed more 
four which have been allotted for several as attend Eat exponen * eee mitted | a ip the Andante from Schubert’s.. freely in the third symphony than all the, 
yeurs past. The extension seems to os approve of 11em or not. We auch master ill Rosia Shed” symphony played to the ‘rest. The stride. is larger; there is less: 
justified, as the sale of season tickets of orchestral tricks has been heard since | i ia of Julia Ward Howe. Thereby suggestion of the meditation that sometinies’ 
has been unusually large and the audi- the time of Berlioz, and in the art of 7 the Symphony Orchestra fulfilled its duty ° falls away into’ mere: calculation; there is 
enve last ight, almost for the first time, he op yt hy ett tbh cm ge a i} My an institution of Boston; and made a emotion animating and. diversifying, con-, 
came pig nag og ap Ane. ne "el provider of perpetual surprises, a caller i appy departure from the conventions of trasting and ranging musical sound beyond 
TT ere wane gy ean t. be bc Sande of strange voices from the_ orchestral memorial music. The whole or qa part >f the mere formalities of the symphony. 
ndesaaoae to inspire the players, who gave | deeps, atreues + gece Nate . one | Beethoven Ss ‘“Eroica’” symphony, the, /here is: beauty of. imagination and idea 
'a most spirited and enjoyable perform- |, {° likely to dispute. o Pease . apotheosis of Siegfried in “Gétter- | compressed—how short Brahms’s symphony? 


i . .m was suitably brilliant and + . . ) y 
pence: tone poe dimmerung, and Mozart’s Masonic seems beside the ultra-modern lengths— 
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A few new faces were noted in the sonorous, a technical performance as per- 


| ranks of the orchestra, though the per- || fect a8 we often hear. Funeral Music have served the purpose condensed as a finality of concentrated ex- 


uch interest was manifested in the ts appropriately and | “ or “ T 
| sonnel of the organization changes little Woon en dhe pects 3 ye Sd ematad, who | | y inappropriately. With pression. Surely there were visions behind, 
‘from year to year, a fact which has } 


favac heard here for the first time. She } nig fcplilawe and with Wagner, the music Mr. Witek’s playing of Beethoven’s con- 
| much to do with the superb results ob- a a finely the monologue of Armide, O  ROPOIG lament and heroic striving, ,certo was unique. For the first timé 
oh ho te cal ves oS pant bor tables. from Gluck’s opera of the same nai wants appropriateness except to a Within recollection a virtuoso made no at 
cupie or several years past DY 'eS- 


sor Willy Hess, is M. A. Witek, late of and gave an artistic interpretation of jf very few mortals. With Mozart the mu- tempt to make the music sound “big,” as 


Berlin, where he has’ long held a proms | wag 6 tee and Tamas’, Vocally sic is of the ceremony with which grief, though It were cf the heroic Beethoven of 
inent place in the busy musical life of een. " 


Atme. Fremstad cannot be said to haye ee ae be intimate, publicly cloaks (the fifth symphony, or even. of the ninth, 
that city. It seemed good to see the |~ wmanding gifts, but she accomplishes || itself. That the elegiac mood in music ,; For'the first time, again, within recollection, 
edhe Me head of the ge i egy Re much with what she has, and it is not | }™ay recall a cherished,memory and honor ® Virtuoso made no attempt to: make th¢ 


my as ig ~ ‘ ’ 
which he occupied for a long while with amMeuk ag sMcabio’ peaition ye the | Mg ay escaped the conductors until Mr, Ca@denzas, the “‘passage work, _ the or 
distinguished credit and now returns to Secor Ci stage. ‘She was warmly ap- ‘ledier chose Schubert's song ‘for the mentation of the Romance, the rushing. 
after an absence of several years. These mi gebote 4 , 


mney , plauded after her first number. A spe-4 commemoration of Mrs. Howe. It was Thythms of the Rondo sound. brilliant. 
lpg kage pig Ni ie cates ae tits cial word of praise is due the orchestra | n accord with the memory of a woman Mr. Witek chose another way. He played. 


, 1} magnificent rendering of |} who loved | xt. 
conductor’s desk, a most competent, en- phe Sareanera nnic. thea which| the arts and discriminatea the concerto without a hint of personal dis 
ie and efficient leader. 


nothing conceived on a more stu, -ndous || Pieerkiye them and who cherished them ‘Play, w'th a “platform manner’? that was. 
very interesting programme was of- scale has ever come from a composers |§ when they sought beauty, be it of word , quietness and preoccupation: in his task - 
fered. with Madame Olive Fremstad, of | yen § | OF Sound or line, for its own sake, It ‘themselves. His tone. was — light, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, as the The intervals between the symphony |f was in accord also it ‘ sa ns page RBs suk. scones cone a 
soloist. The order was as follows: | , Hill be somewhat shorter than\@ || SO, with the mood of a , Pr. 

aT, Pee POR peut 5 ee Cie. year owing to the increase | ea ae ee that less laments the depar- which violinists force their instruments 
paprcrere to Byron’s *“‘Manfred,’’ op. ee hedge os fh ecard The next concert will ure of a venerable woman at the end %° nowadays; but it was exquisitely 


+) 


3, ‘‘Rheinish,”’ ‘be given on Tuesday evening, Nor. =e Fae _ rounded years than recalls = gee luminous, edgeless. , all : 
Schumann Poe en » Bentieness and of the finer, sweeter, more t 
‘‘Enfin, il est the goodness of her 


life. And the beaut _qualities of the violin. Technically, in 
‘“4rmide’’ ‘luck | uty of the playing of “fens . o 2% 
non Juan” (after N. Nenau), || the orchestra made the aiGeate pb fe the insistent demands alike of the.instru 
oD Richard Strauss the more fulfil its purpo 


A Bec se. In the voices ™em and the music, Mr. Witek’s perform-- 
ha ea rristan Pansioy : |} Of the wood winds, above all. was the 2#2Cce was flawless. Often it attained to per-— 
ERR RTO BR ete Stee sae ana Si! ltd : | || beauty that Mrs Howe loved, that was of .fections that were as the result of thé 


eo 


The first part of the programme was | h , mh 
proveted to the works of Robert achumann | ‘ “ sre ers abt arts that she cherished. I minute care, the patient study, tis endian 
in commemoration of the centenary year | ih s familiar reproach to Brahms that he Polishing of years. The lstener might al- 
‘of the birth of that eminent composer. || had little imagination, as most hold his breath at the felicity with 
sé ? ? the quality now Cia 
oun I cw oh z at tai fii AR! | Rees in instrumental coloring and little Wich Mr. Witek phrased and accented the, 
hird,-or ‘‘Rheit sy r = eelin ago 
‘characteristic of Schumann’s_ peculiar g for it. The limitation may hold as ; ™USic, ‘at the adroltness with which Be 


genius. Also, it may be said, they betray . to the string choir, of whose manifold va- ‘Jed’ the melodies and accomplished ¢m 
his limitations in this particular field of 


: rieties of tonal tint he was chary; but he transitions, at the fashion in which he. 
composition. Schumann was not at his ||| Knew. and searched the voices of the wood- fused the voice of his violin with the 
best as an orchestral writer. He lacked winds and above all the other instruments, Orchestra or held it in contrast against it. 
the intuitive feeling for instrumentation '| the voices of the h nts, Th al A ¢ Mr. Witek’s plavinne 
which has distinguished some men_ of her orns. To them, as in the e endless finesse 0 : s playing 
lesser genius, and he never had a thor- | ante and the Allegretto of the syn- -stirred mind and fancy, caressed and in- 
ough training in the technical side of the! phony of yesterday, the music owes much toxicated the ear. The unvarying beauty of 
art. That in svite of this handicap he of its beauty as so much ohaead ebund. pie: Sole brought like sensationst. fee. 
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violin, thé” music, the orchestra all eeemed 


at one with it. The concerto resolved itself 


{nto patterns of sound adroitly and beautl- 
fully woven, touched with its own emo- 
tions and so touching the hearer. We 
moderns try to read deep things into the 
‘eoncerto, which, after all, was written 
‘frankly for a virtuoso. Perhaps Mr. Witek 
js the nearer right. 


ANTON WITEK 
AS SOLOIS! 


llenale (+ , &¢F tO 


Concert Master’s Debut in ‘New 
Role at Symphony Or- 
chestra’s Rehearsal. 


JULIA WARD HOWE TRIBUTE 


Beethoven’s Violin 
Finely Played; Performance 
Full of Artistic Spirit. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The fourth public reiearsai of the 
Orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler, conductor, took place yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall, Mr. 
Anton Witek, the concert master of the | 
orchestra, played as a solo violinist for 
the first time in this country. The pro- 


Boston Symphony 


gram was as follows: 


.Andante con moto from the ‘‘Unfinished’’ 
PRUDENCE svc npc oc ccccc ce 00 cn cecees 
Symphony No. 3, F major....... 


Comedy overture. ‘‘Puck’’............ 


heroic hymn. 


there is a wealth of musical ideas which 


‘for the most part a blend of strength 
‘and beauty. 


Concerto | 


|}are no cryptic measures, 


‘that in it Brahms showed too plainly 
lhis acquaintance with Mendelssohn, for 
‘there are always hunters after reminis- 
icences who shut their ears to every- 
| SEL except a fancied resemblance. [t 


... schubert 
oer 
Concerto in D major for violin....+..Beethoven 
....-etrube 

The movement from Schubert’s sym- 
ae A was prefixed, in memory of Mrs, 

ulia Ward Howe, to the program ori- 
ginally announced, The choice was per- 
haps an unusual one, but the music of 
Schubert by reason of its gentle melan- 
choly, tender beauty and ineffable grace 
seemed to many singularly appropriate. 
A heroic funeral march is a fitting tri- 
bute to a distinguished warrior or 
statesman. Mrs. Howe wrote her own 
Yesterday there was no 
occasion for wild, tempestuous lamenta- 
tion, for the expression of hopeless grief, 
The music of Schubert inspired a meai- 
tative mood and the thought of the 

weetness and light of the well-rounded 
life. And this music, while it is not 
eminate, has what might be called a 


a ne af e end of the 


‘| proke out with incongruous applause. 


In his third symphony Brahms 
wrote with a freedom that is missed 
in his first, although some insist that 
the first is the greatest of the four. 
Admirable as is the structure of the, 
one in C minor, the composer was too | 
conscious of Beethoven’s” mighty | 
shade. Possibly Brahms could not es-— 
cape from the prophecy of Schumann, 
Always ready to take himself seri- 
ously—and he was constitutionally 
serious—he felt that he must show 
himself to be the Messiah announced 


‘by Schumann. As Beethoven was the 


last of the great symphonic writers, 
Rrahms could not fall below the level 
of the Ninth, and so in the music of 
the first we see Brahms laboring to 
maintain a lofty and commanding po- 
sition, | 

Now in the third symphony Brahms— 
wrote with greater spontaneity. His, 
workmanship was as excellent as before | 
witness the use of the first three notes, 
the upper. voice of the_ introductory 
chords. in later passages; but the work- 
manship is not so obvious; it never 
stands between the musical thought and 
the hearer: it does not take the place of 
musical thought. And in this symphony 


are musically employed. 

From the superb arrogance of the 
opening, the arrogance of a master 
eonscious of his strength and exulting 
in it, to the last pages of the finale, in | 
which, as Mr. Apthorp said felicitouslLy, | 
“the ghost’ of the first theme steals 
awav in the strings, the symphony is 


———a nn 


The old reproach ol 
crabbedness cannot here justly _ be 
brought against the composer, Here 


It was said of the second symphony 


seems hardly possible that Brahms was 
accused of taking an idea for his second 
movement from the ‘‘Prayer’’ in Fler- 
old’s ‘“‘Zampa.’’ The resemblance 1S 
slight and momentary. It might with 
more justice be said that in the first 
movement there is a fleeting recollec- 
tion of the song of the sirens in Was- 
ner’s Venusberg. 

Mr. Witek gave an uncommonly fine 
performance of Beethoven’s concerto 
That he should show rare technical pro- 
| ficiency was expected, for his reputation 
' had preceded him; but the performance 
was remarkable for higher qualities. Mr. 
Witek played Beethoven’s music so that 
it seemed to flow directly from the soul 
of the composer. There- was no obse- 
quious self_effacement. It was impossl- 
ble not to recognize the ability of the 
violinist, but the first thought was of the 
music itself, and not of the music as 
played by Mr. Witek or by this one or 
that one of his predecessors. He played 
with serene, not indifferent, composure, 
with respect*for Beethoven and the au- 
dience. The virtuoso Was forgotten im 


the artist. . 
The program of the concerts next 


week will be as follows: Rachmainoff | 


Symphony No. 2 (repeated by request) 5 

| Feomard, "air from “Jeannot and Colin 

(Miss Geralaine Farrar) ; Monsigny, 

Chaconne and Rigadon from Aline, 

Queen of Golconda” (Miss Farrar) ; 
Beethoven, overture to ‘Bgmont. 
dice AS AEE ERM ARE ai Teo EOS 


| virtuoso, 
prowess, but with the calmness and 


se LLL LE re 


—— nen 
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Jew and he has personality—or to 
them with the sensuous beauty of the 
music. It was the token of his power debut at 
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peck Witek Makes Debut 


in America as Soloist. 


Gives Memorable Performance of 


Beethoven Concerto. 
Ode 29/40 

Anton Witek, the new concert master 
of the Boston symphony orchestra, 
made his first appearance in America 
as soloist at the fourth public rehear- 
sal yesterday afternoon, Tie played the 
Beethoven concerto. 

The orchestra played the third sym- 
phony of Brahms, Strube’s comedy 
overture ‘“‘Puck,” and for a preface to 
the program the slow movement from 
Shubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, as 
a memorial to Julia Ward Howe. It 


was a fitting tribute, sympathetically | 


tendered. 
It is not common that a good ensem- 
ble player is a good soloist, that a 


violinist who excels in the measured | 
routine of the concert master’s chair , 


can also retain and combine individual- 


ity, mastery and plasticity of stvle aS a 
' solo performer. 


Mr Witek disclosed 
himself yesterday as such an artist. He 
came before his audience with quiet 
command. He stood at ease and await- 
ed his entrance, not with the air of the 
impatient to display his 


poise of true authority. 

His playing will be memorable to all 
who heard him. There are those who 
approach Beethoven inspired with a 
vision of a just and austere master. 
Seldom does an interpreter of him re- 
member that tenderness, as well as 
virility and true majesty, are his at- 
tributes. 


Subtle Yet Potent Spell. 


Such was the heart of Mr Witek’s 
playing. As he progressed, external 
things of the moment, the seated 
throng, the lights, the men of the or- 


chestra, the obvious in any and all its 
guises, ebbed away and the hearer was 


conscious of a great presence, not of ¢ 


performer or of instrument, but of the 
master for whom both were but a 
niouthpiece. 

lhe player yesterday was carried far 
up into realms with Beethoven alone. 
\Whether his hearers realized it or no, 
they too communed. There was 
throughout the hall an_ intangible, 
subtle yet potent spell. 

It was not merely the sign of the 
artist’s ability to dominate his hearers— 
thrill 


1o recreate the individuality, the soul 


Which spoke in and through it) 
To convey to those not present some- 
thing of the potency, the beauty and 
the repose of this man's playing is not 
easy. To say his audience worshipped 
Reethoven reverently is not blasphe- 
| mous; neither iseit exaggeration. This 
,was the end accomplished. 
What matter then how it was 
| achieved, whether Mr Witek .was_ skil- 
_ ful in the manipulation of his bow, the 
dexterity of his fingers or the produc- 
| tion of a large tone. As a maitter of 
| fact his tone is small, surprisingly 
N small, but of wondrous sweetness, and 
| with great power of penetration. 
| Technic begged no favors of interpre- | 
y tation yesterday. Embellishment in all! 
its violinistic guises was but the sign , 
for volubility, for the nicest precision | 
and for a rare elegance of style. 

His songful vhrases—and how they 
sang— were the essence of purity. bal- 
ance and exquisite architecture. Men1- 
orable will be the ethereal soft measures 
following the cadenza of the first move- 
ment. Mr Witex’s debut is an event in 
the history of the orchestra. He was 
eagerly applauded and many times re- 

tT called. 


' —— 


Eroica Symphony. 

Brahms began his ‘“‘Eroica’” sym- 
phony heroically in the opening figure 
of the violins, which leap down from 
| aloft with a shaft of light, yesterday 
- too deliberate in tempo. Then the poet 
gives way to the pedant. The slow 
movement is aS a wise man speaking in 
platitudes. 

The mildly elegiac plaint of the third 
breathes but little of the romanticism 
which gave birth to the elegy in litera- 
ture. The finale strikes fire. 

Mr Strube was deservedly called to 


medley of capers, the “‘Puck”’ overture. 

Next week the second symphony of 
Rachmaninoff will be repeated by re- 
quest. Geraldine Farrar, the soloist, will 
sing an unfamiliar air by Mozart and 
an air from the equally unfamiliar 
“Jeannot et Colin,’’-an opera by Nicole 
of Malta. The other orchestral numberg 
will be the Chaconne and Rigadon by 
Monsigny and Beethoven’s ‘“‘Hgmont”’ 
overture. 


acknowledge applause for his fantastic 


OVATION FOR WITEK 
“ON AMERIGAN DEBUT 
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Playing of Beethoven Con- 
certo in D Major Arouses 
. Enthusiasm. 


Concert Master Witek of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra made his American _ 
yesterday’s concert | a 





ova . the symphony has the merit of: gro 
«* ‘f VATIVE PRO RAM ge ; better cee at) UL ly as it proet a PN 
25 aa | | -sibly its second movement is a trifle foo 


‘aroused the biggest, enth 


aie sie ov alta cass ames Cae age Ca Peon 1 ec ta See | 

far this season. He chose the One Symphony. Rehearsal Season 1 ich | | 
Lia paietes , ginning 7 Address. 8.T.S.,° Boston | | ; naive and simple, b Bhs th 
Beethoven concerto in D major, which Fu ig in. igs anaes. il pe : ple, but its two las re a 
. ‘Transcript. Ws4t(A): . 0926 [RY BY SYM : ments are gems forever, and hed ea 


as 


the Bonn genius wrote for Franz Clem- |" _ : ne . 
ent, who played it first in Vienna, in R SALE—A FEW G | ; read and played in a manner that evi- 
1806; and what was said of Clement at} for the wh mal prone pe ne | denced that the conductor and the orches- 
the Stns SoDl Ss partiowlarly “io eft agian phe otal ey , ate Bt., . a i. tra loved Priests 
Witek. he same sterling art, €1¢- estate aE NG. Sy ’ | essrs.—(let us leave the nar | 

i INTON WITEK’S DEBUT reader's imagination) would jade ee 


gance of style and brilliancy of tech: | and Favor That Mrif 
nig which distinguished Clement like- , The Public Interest : Stroke & _ from such a work that a symphony m 
wise distinguish Witek. Such highly" Witek Has Won at a Single roke—|5 4 , HERE AS A SOLOIST | %e noble without being an hour ana yr 


polished violin playing—such a graceful r . feeb 4S Oo tee ot Tenet SRA cee ee 


manner and such an exquisite tone—has 2 AAV’? Wav @ J be | —_—_—— ‘ wil pi ev ar | axel ates 
ogg orden ay . R WITEK, by his playing pf Bect-% - without using gongs, triangles, wind ma- 
| | chines, thunder machines, heckelphones, 


not been heard here since Sarasate’s | 
day. The enthusiasm started prompt- hoven’s concerto at the Symphony Much to Commend Is His Intona- | oboe d'amore or bass drums! 


ly with the first movement, after a ca- Concerts of last week, has at 4 Yet the way i hie 

denza performed with sparkling skill,| stroke stirred public interest as noneg Rae [ip Page ete ay wc ie ye the chief theme 

and at the end of the concerto the new! of his predecessors among the concert- tion and Phrasing in Beethoven’s [ yioioncelios, then by violine thes ne aaa 

concert master was recalled severa masters of the orchestra were fortunate—m | wind, and later by horng, Tak nit 
3 o 


times. No premier plyer of the or- eae : 

chestra has ever made a more success- enough to do. Mr. Kneisel came to the@ 4 Violin Concerto. be desired. Orchestral inflation would have | 

ful debut. post as a young and unknown violinist, d _ ruined its Parthenon-like simplicity. | 

With this performance Mr. Witek discovered by Mr. Gericke, and as he de-@ 4 By Louis (, Elson, # In the finale too, the trombones with | 
confirmed the excellent reputation veloped, so public interest and approval | ' | their chorale-like theme made as impres- 
which he has enjoyed te rs for ee for him waxed. Mr. Hess, with all his my i Third Reinke hein Bive an effect as any of the twenty-fives 
last fifteen years. He has not the| priniance, had also slowly to make his Jy) = bs nO gab lB eh te lined scores of the later orchestral manip- 
ulators. Only trombones and contrabassoon 


“erand style,’ but nevertheless his Df | A 

playing has power as well as beauty. way. The performance of a single con Arq | _ Soloist, Mr. Anton Witek, ; are added in this work t 2 & 

So far as technical qualities are con-, certo, on the other hand, has established |] Strube. Comedy overture, “Puck,” alice | ciakes ines 5 ORS LOG ae aren 
| sical orchestra. Very effective also were 


cerned, he is evidently an absolute! Mr. Witek. Two circumstances aided] | To this was added the andante from {the horns and violoncellos 
master of his instrument. His precision him: Beethoven's concerto had not been [@ Schubert’s “‘Unfinished Symphony,’’ played bea “erage A them - pre los united in the 
is well-nigh perfect. His tone, though played at the Symphony Concerts for |) in honor of the memory of Mrs. Julia Ward Abie (in the of ‘ on oe male, a good 
not very large, is substantial. ‘There four years, so that the music seemed |p Howe, at the beginning of the concert. ‘ited roader work of the trom- 
el eteteat Pa ang hs a} fresh again; while the violinist himself , satan ee een ae a piece was } jmportant themes. 
never robustious and who will never} made it seem the more unhackneyed °Y 1@ itical review. A Oe 1 eres ‘for | Mr. Fiedler gave the 
uae and tage at the expense of the| @ performance that sought a relatively | seh eA al gr ie 6 lg ager gd op our '§ position, in the first movement which we 
composer. Without doubt the Beet-| novel end. Oftenest, heretofore, the TF suaihke ernie miseiae ys emt Bip gl the old j think is a wise proceeding, for one gets 
hoven concerto is a particularly happy violinists have “interpreted” the con- i : a led pie | an i, de Rigghalae st " the scheme of a well developed movement 
medium for the display of the concert Th h aad t intended to give Handel s ‘“‘Largo’ which much better if one hears the 

certo to the utmost. ey have read f% is not funereal music in any sense, for its twice. it 1e themes 


master’s talent. It demands good taste, eG, 
shining skill, a sentiment tender yet, their own passion for an eloquent i words are simply—‘‘How lovely is the .- 
virile. These demands Mr. Witek met performance into the music and & shade of this plane tree!’’ with a few MY. Anton Witek is 1 

t SL ERLOR itek Is the second great 


admirably. He richly deserved the en-| given it. an emotional stress that Ht » horticultural additions. The Schubert concertmeister of our orchestra t 
thusiasm that followed his perform-: hardly Dears. They would have it © [} movement is not funereal either, but aS his debut as a soloist with + a ripe 
9 a the mighty Beethoven, and not of ti¢ ig ideas 4 auditor thought of the noble wife of Violin Concerto. When awav Sibir c 
Brahms’ third symphony showed the | Mi cas la ‘‘also,”’ in Whistler's Ig a still nobler husband while it was being § ynaleozoic age. Mr ie y back in the 
F composes who cou sO, : ! ; S paleozoic age, Mr. Kneisel appeared ;¢ 
ore estra at its best and Mr. Fiedler ‘ it t j . for 9, virtuoso. eh: pilaved, if served its prope r purpose. Since . 1 - : ; . vt q as an 
then came in for his share of the day's phrase, write a concert piece a , D viutin ‘Uda thaw waa , audacious youth who had ventured to re- 
honors. Mr. Strube’s comedy overture He wrote it, of course, with distinctio" Big “ hae -f oo ba pei papa rege ee | place the older Bernhard Listemann ch 
; . te, citiveMum < Storics Ac 1ay here be ¢ ee hrew y > oe | poe: SReRE aE 
which was first heard last March, closed with musical imagination, with sensitive Fallin tment agg poise yd a ded ee thr Ww down the gauntlet with this con- 
the program. The andante from Schu- | feeling for the instrument, Dut tie wrote Ha nds of her great Battle ad sang the certo, and In that trial by combat, ihe 
pert’s “Unfinished Symphony’’ was | believedly, with ne thought of a passionatea 1 ublic: they : 1 vetby wy ye c digpine of the routed all his adversaries. Mr. Witek is 
played at the beginning in memory of | symphonic eloquence With a just (sip ep y all used to sing the words another young man who replaces a 
, ympnAs : “im of “John Brown's Body,’’ to “Glory Halle- | eran,—Prof. Willy COS By vane 
Julia Ward Howe. cernment that praises Mr Witek’s un ley’ i luiah % an ae lal r | + ’ ns 5 ALIeé eran, ror. Vi illy Hess,—and he rave the 
A PI eG Re ee Oe OO cet ) | ; ‘ AA , aye ATE eciinec 1e greater poe same fave > hh: la - ite 
sic. We | m. ® gage of battle, with | A 
: standing, the violinist so played the age 5 We have always maintained that one Possibly we may use ng ee? rene 
Witek, th w ncert ter He sought its continence of design anc ¢**38 school of music does not epush aside an- prize ring in our sah gy CY api ™ of the 
T mas . . 11Sl- N ta n A ‘ eae € aiien ‘ } =. f 4 . circ > 
a sraeekohy orchestrn yt os will pression; he cherished its beauty aS i\'" Ie other, but we wonder if anyone mentally “Youth will be served!” ' 
| cal sound with the violin for its vol’ JE compared the fortissimo “ecstacy’’ of the There is something so thoroughly com 
S shiv e ad 


make his debut this week as soloist | ogtep MM ecto it as ' 
playing the Beethoven concerto, is the || He sought and cherished equally the beauty 1 preceding concert, with the pure symmetry, bative in the first movement of this con- | 
possessor of one of the finest violins in || of his instrument. The ‘fineness, the (@j melody and intelligibility of this one! certo that it suits well for such a crucial 


this country. It is a genuine Stradi- sweetness, the edgeless quality of his tone @ Brahms’s third symphony is the clearest yurpos + -dofis “7 
varius oe te tend gr el ty and is valued || .aressea the ears of his hearers. The sen- J and most unified work of his four works Seas ener’ toa) win! nuts to fill pris ob ) 
a -_- sitivenes:; to abstract musical beauty with a this form, Yet in orchestration he is f tion of his fiery predecessor with nt Fake 
which he rounded his phrases, led and Se er ~— compared with Scriabine, to | tling round in it. But he showed - tends : 
shaded melodies, answered or joined the gg datas ti Nowadays we are | ency to over-refinement. One did not get | 
orchestral voices, wove patterns of orna- <b te Dagar rhe outer dress of an | the robust Beethoven of Ysave or Kreisler. | 
ment—apd all unclouded by any tech look no decane “ae ea pace on agit and Nervousness was not apparent in any part 
slip~sezmed the counterpart of this tone, Binge ‘There wd op rae aetna cs of scor- | of the work, although a debutant has a 
while a delicate warmth of feeling paved Pa baw heanhiea Fae Aah ae Stra pe here. | 800d right to become fidgetty during the 
his playing from any suspicion of polish" Bdics, some exquisite Tiniighng igen fy dtl Me ag A ha ahaha dairy Re kit 
lifelessness. His two audiences departed Swit ‘olavinatte and rae signs eh for his time to enter with solo work. In 
content, not merely with the. revelation ol was about all that one would co A ap show Larghetto there were pianissimo ef- 
a remarkable violinist, but of a violinist of the orchestration. But the content ig? | nt yp eae must have been Sa 
who could make a much ‘“nterpreted” @the work, that was another Sate real cad <i ‘ istant parts of the large hall. The 
classic speak with unforced voice. They @serene, well-contrasted, logical, with de- | set ; Meg icy ROUNGeD upon the Joachim 
have talked much of him and his perform- velopment of figures that did not become | or twice eer arereuaing from these onee 
ance since. ! ' pedantic or vague in a single measu tae | Atanas tg n intonation and phrasing 
easure, there Was much, to commend, although, 
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Toe. 9 6 hoven and the serenity of. 
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in which it found itself. 

ate. made an excellent effect, 


' vite of some of its themes, and | 


4 ig king rhythms, were bound to win 


wit 


ie ‘i | cordially ‘recall 
h 2 is humor and piquancy in the com- | pla 
ysit a it formed a good foil to the. 


and | 
 eantgaete’ Ss ghadioke ly a he instru- 
ments, were forcing him o as if, 
Frege 34 he held this Basen ‘ih e palm 
his - hahd. Mr. “Witek was well re- 
cane: en he e on the stage, and 
when he had finished 
ng. But okt to have sensed, in his 
playing, the neryous thrill and quiver 
that the artist with a message to give 
| experiences as he steps before his audi- 

ence. © 

In a performance of much interest Mr. 
Fiedler was most fortunate in the first 
and last movements. The middie portions 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON I1910-II. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


Y. CONCERT. 


vith the connojsseur. Somehow the eould have had, perhaps, more of the 
ve sounds American; it might readily poetic and meditative quality of the 
ira. aternize ) ith Chadwick's ‘‘Vagrom Bal- Brahms of the intermezz. for piano—as- 
a ris a thoroughly enjoyable com-~- |\syredly the same Brahms who penned 
osition on. In spite of the fact that it pee Fe ony. Mr. Strube’s overture 
m » las , a a moderately long concert, : eb tter with repeated hearings. 
he, CO: pose was given a tribute by. the jew + widineiene of this city, indeed, have 
mublic that was richly deserved. such a technic of composition, such a 
. i : an 1 thorough knowledge and instinct for the 
cn y Rehearsal \effects of instruments, and such artistic 
‘sensibility when. it comes to expressing 

fon Downes 


themselves. There is genuine humor in 
| aio . this. overture, humor which seems 4s _ 
ey “Vv Vitek, the concertmeister of the characteristic of the instruments them- 
Anton Bu, Symphony Orchestra, made his i selves as of the music. It ts a pleasure, 
first a1 spe pearance asa soloist in America indeed, to feel the emetiand hand in 
resterda tternoon at Symphony Hall, each measure of such @ piece. 
101 of the fourth public re- 
e Symphony Orchestra. 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
was prefaced by the second 
‘Bchubeért’s unfinished sym-> 
a finer epitaph could not be. 
‘There was, of course, 10 ap- 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, AT 8: P.M. 


AY 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, Op. 27 
I. Largo. Allegro moderato 
Il. Allegro molto 
III. Adagio 
IV. Allegro vivace 
(Repeated by request) 
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poets fr yt 


AIR of Therese, ‘‘Ah! Pour moi quelle peine 
extrdme,”’ from “‘Jeannot et Colin,” Act III. No. 10 


ISOUARD, 


“CHACONNE ET RIGADON’’ from the opera 


‘Aline, Reine de Golconde’”’ 
(Concert arrangement by F. A. GEVAERT) 
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RECITATIVE, ‘‘Misero! O sogno”’ and AIR, “‘Aura 
che Intorno”’ (K. 431) 
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BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE, to Goethe’s ‘“Egmont”’ op. 84 
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Miss GERALDINE FARRAR 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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ture one of the best of his works. 


ferred ‘a more. 
parts of t 
delighted ; 
recalls, which at a matinee is an unusual 
degree of enthusiasm. 


: oy ie, 


a line Mf xo} uc | i v 
e work. That the audle 
was abundantly proved 


nce Was 
y four 


We consider Mr. Strube’s “Puck” over- 
He does 
infinite, does not 


not here soar after the 
does not 


use an overwhelming orchestra, 
strive after original complexities, does not 

discard melody. Add to this that he gives 

clear figures and develops them logically, | 
and that he keeps to the good old road of | 
sonata-allegro form and it vgill be seen 

that he has done those things that he 

ought to have done and has left undone 

those things that he ought not to have 

done and there is considerable health in 

him. 

There is humor and piquancy in the com- 
position and it formed a good foil to the, 
fire of Beethoven and the serenity of 
Brahms, nor was it at 
the great company in which it found itself. 


and the jollity of some of its themes, and 


-their striking rhythms, were bound to win 


favor with the connoisseur. Somehow the 
work sounds American; it might readily 
fraternize with Chadwick's ‘“Vagrom Bal- 
lad.’ It is a thoroughly enjoyable com- 
position. In _ spite of the fact .that it 
came last in a moderately long concert, 
the composer was given a tribute by, the 
public that was richly deserved. 
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Symphony Rehearsal 
By Olin Downes 


Anton Witek, the concertmeister of the 
*Boston Symphony Orchestra, made his 
first appearance as a soloist in America 
yesterday afternoon at Symphony Hall, 


on the occasion of the fourth POUL | 


hearsal of the Symphony Orchestra. 

In memory of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the concért was prefaced by the second 
movement of Schubert’s unfinished sym- 
phony, and a finer epitaph could not be 
imagined. There was, of course, rio ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Witek playéd the Beethoven con- 
certo, and played all around it. He has 
more virtuosity, by far, than the concerto 
requires. His instrument was a Stradi- 
varius, a very sensitive instrument, which 
the violinist played with appreciation of 
its rare qualities, and, in contrast to 
some other virtuosity, without attacking 
the more formidable passages as though 
it were a-wood-chopping. 

Mr. Witek is, then, a past master of his: 
instrument, and he quickly showed his | 
perfect mental grasp and mastery of the 
concerto. There was no such thing as a 
moment of risk or uncertainty. Au- 
thority personified stood before us on the 
stage, and the general effect was madden- 
ing. The man knew exactly what he was 
going to do, and there was, unfortunate- 
ly, nothing which prevented his doing It. 
We have never heard a concerto 50 
easily played; we have rarely listened 
with less excitement to a performance. 
As a virtu»so and a musician Mr. Witek 
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Witek’s tempi were admirably c 

tone was almost invariably clear, sing- 
ing, rich or brilliant as the case might 
be, refined and rather small than large. 
He showed a fine sense of values. He 
played with elasticity, but without ob- 
truding himself unduly, or in any case 
materially aitering the rhythmic pace. He 
is certainly an efficient concertmeister 
and a musician of parts. He played, 
above all, not as if the orchestra, a large, 
formidable, inexorable body of instru- 
ments, were forcing him on, but as if, 
rather, he held this orchestra in the palm 
of his hand. Mr. Witek was well re- 
ceived when he came on the stage, and 
‘cordially recalled when he had finished 
playing. .But oh! to have sensed, in his 
playing, the neryous thrill and quiver 
that the artist with a message to give 


all shrivelled up bY | experiences as he steps before his audl- 


| ence. 
Its vivid contrasts made an excellent effect, | 
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In a performance of much interest Mr. | 


and last movements. The middle portions 
could have had, perhaps, 
poetic and meditative 


quality of 


the symphony. 
grows better 


Mr. Sstrube’s 
with repeated hearings. 


Few musicians of this city, indeed, have 
such a 
thorough knowledge and instinct for the. 


such a technic of composition, 


effects of instruments, and such artistic 
sensibility when it comes to expressing 
themselves. 
this overture, humor which seems 
characteristic of the instruments them- 
selves as of the music. 
indeed, to feel the practised 
each measure of such a piece. 


as 


There is genuine humor in | 


It is a pleasure, | 
hand in} 


Fiedler was most fortunate in the first. 


more of the | 
the 
Brahms of the intermezz. for piano—as- | 
suredly the same Brahms who penned 
overture : 
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SEASON I1910-I1I. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


VY. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


RACHMANINOFF, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, Op. 27 
I. Largo. Allegro moderato 

II. Allegro molto 

III. Adagio 

IV. Allegro vivace 


(Repeated by request) 


AIR of Therese, ‘‘Ah! Pour moi quelle peine 
extrome,”’ from ‘‘Jeannot et Colin,’’ Act III. No. 10 


ISOUARD, 


MONSIGNY, “CHACONNE ET RIGADON”’ from the opera 


‘Aline, Reine de Golconde’’ 
(Concert arrangement by F. A. GEVAERT) 


MOZART, RECITATIVE, ‘“‘Misero! O sogno” and AIR, “Aura 


che Intorno’’ (K. 431) 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE, to Goethe’s ‘““Egmont”’ op. 84 


Soloist: 


Miss GERALDINE FARRAR 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 





Te iim / subsided, the” auaiteeiaiit’ 
filled again; Hr. Fiedler took his place,” 
and to the stage came Miss Farrar.) A’ 
thousand nacks craned themselves that 
twice aS Many eager eyes might serut Sh 
ni her. Gloved hands lifted opera 

glasses by tens, twenties and hundreds. | 
One woman rose, stood unabashed, and 
looked her will. The debated question 

' Was answered: Miss Farrar carried a 
_muff—to the masculine eye an oval 
pouch of white and gray fur. Anticipa-) 
tions and speculations were fulfilled on 
unfulfilled. Miss Farrar wore a simply 
cut pink frock touched at elbows and 
belt with black velvet. Her hat was 
turban-like with white lace around it, 
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MISS FARRAR SINGS TWO RARE 
Giron, | A Nw $. fo 


The Preliminary Crisis in Corridor and 
Auditorium—-The Diversified but Suc- 
cessful Passage of It—-Miss Farrar’s Dis- 
coveries in French Opera-Comique and 
Mozart’s Concert-Pieces—The Discrimi- . 
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nation in Her Singing of Each—The 
Grace of the One and the Large Expres- 
sion of the Other 


Josef Hofmann, explaining ‘iis choice of 


one of Beethoven’s pianoforte concertos for | 


his appearances next monta with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, said that he had made it 
because he understood that Boston pre- 
ferred something weighty and eloquent 
rather than merely brilliant Of such is tne 
ancient tradition that clothes the likings of 
_this town in and out of the arts. Happily 
the tradition has become a little obsolete 
nowadays, and we Bostonians, like tne rest 
of a sophisticated pleasure-loving and met- 
ropolitan world, would have at least our 
modicum of brilliancy. Perhaps, too, the 
logical Mr. Hoffmann would have modified 
his opinion ‘had he heard the buzz of talk 
that hummed through the corridors and the 
auditorium during the intermission in the 
Symphony Concert of Friday afternoon. 
Miss Farrar, reappearing for the first time 
tais autumn, wag to be the singer. Numer- 
ous and eager was the press of listeners; 
the last possible entrant to the second bal- 
cony had need to be in line early in the 
morning. and keen was the interest in all 
that Miss Farrar might do. She Mad chosen 
two unusual pieces—an air from a forgot- 
ten Parisian opéra-comique, written nearly 
a hundred years ago by tne equally for- 
gotten Isauard, and a concert piece by Mo- 
Zart equally unknown and neglected, orig- 
inally written for a tenor, and lately com- 
pressed and revised for Miss Farrar by Dr. 
Muck. The talk, however, ran not to these 
rare pieces. No more was it concérned with 
anticipations of the quality of Miss Farrar’s 
singing. It did not recall her appearances 
in Paris, at Salzburg and in Berlin in the 
months that she has been absent from 
America; it speculated upon none of the 
parts that she will take at tne Metropolitan 
next winter. It was busy simple, solely 
and very intensely with wnat on this par- 
ticular afternoon she might wear—the cut 
and color of her sown, the fashion of her 
hat, the variety of her jewels, the likeli- 
hood and tae unlikelihood of a muff and 


otner subtle artistic matters of the dress- 
maker’s snop. 


; ard’s 


emanating a spiky bush of black fea-. 
thers. The elect ladies of the audience | 
whispered praise or dispraise during the 
orchestral preludings to Isouard’s air. To. 
the masculine eye, Miss Farrar with her. 
clear skin, her dark eyes, her slender and 
elastic figure was altogether youthful. 
and charming. Better still, never before. 
in the concert-room in Boston has she. 
seemed of such unaffected and poised - 
youth. Her sicerity, her unconscious- 
ness of herself and her audience, the 
grace of simplicity, the charm of repose 
all commended her. | ist 

Thus passed the critical moments of 
the afternoon, thus were the subtle B- | 


| thetic questions that the concert raised de- » 
| cided, thus was conjecture, disappointed or 


elated; and the company could settle into 


| its seats to have its pleasure of Miss Far-: 


rar’s singing. Her choice of her two airs 
praised her intelligent interest and inquiry 
into music, especially of French opéra- 
comique, that is unwisely neglected and 
her appreciation of the finer requirements. 
of the concert-room and of a symphony 
concert in particular. The air from Isou-. 

“Jeannot et Colin” is gentle and 
graceful music; the simple melody, mean-. 
dering now and then over little rapids of 
vocal ornament, flows lightly, elegantly, be-— 
guilingly to a running accompaniment now 
softened by the woodwind choir, now ac~ 


| cented by the strings, and it has its formal: 
| Braces of repetition and return. It begins 


in the vein of tender and gently melancholy. 
revery; it passes to the mood of girlish res= 
olution; it rises in the final Allegro to, 
youthful agitation and confident hope. 
Miss Farrar, with her usual discrimin- 
ative intelligence, made the timbre of her 
voice of the young girl who in the opera 7 
sings the music. Her voice was all of. 
lightly melancholy, lightly resolved and. 
lightly confident youth. Her tones flowed 
in the two-fold grace of simplicity and Sitt- 
cerity, They sustained the melodic hue of 
the air yet never once thickened it; ey. 
Shaded it with the utmost delicacy; her’ 
phrases in half voice charmed the ear. She 
understood, she imparted the quiet el ance 
of the music. In light tones, almost fm 
flecks of sound above the running ccom-= 
paniment, she made play with the mood and 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


MISS FARRAR SINGS TWO RARE 
{ 


fee ee en ee 


The Preliminary Crisis in Corridor and 
Auditorium—The Diversified but Suc- 
cessful Passage of It~-Miss Farrar’s Dis- 
coveries in French Opera-Comique and 
Mozart’s Concert-Pieces—The Discrimi- 
nation in Her Singing of Each—The 
Grace of the One and the Large Expres- 


sion of the Other 


Vow, ! 


meme 8 


Hofmann, explaining ‘nis choice 
of Beetnoven’s pianoforte concertos for 
his appearances next monta with the sym- 
he had made it 


r } hae ¢ nat; mre. 
because Ne understood that POstoOnN pre 


phony Orchestra, said taat 
ferred something weighty and eloquent 
rather than merely brilliant Of such is the 
ancient tradition that clothes the likings of 
this town in and out of the arts. Happily 
the tradition has become a obsolete 
nowadays, and we Bostonians, like tne rest 
sophisticated pleasure-loving and met- 
politan world, would have at least our 
modicum of brilliancy. Perhaps, too, tne 
Sical Mr. Hoffmann would have modified 
his opinion Nad he heard the buzz of talk 
that hummed through the corridors and the 
auditorium during the intermission in tne 
Symphony Concert of Friday afternoon. 
Miss Farrar, reappearing for the first time 
lig autumn, wag to be the singer. Numer- 
ous and eager was the press of listeners; 
the last possible entrant to the second bal- 
cony had need to be in line early in the 
morning. and ke@¢n was the interest in al! 
that Miss Farrar might do. She nad chosen 
two unusual pieces—an air from a forgot- 
ten Parisian opéra-comique, written nearly 
& hundred years ago by tne equally for- 
| lsauard, and a concert piece by Mo- 
equally unknown and neglected, orig- 
Written for a tenor, and lately com- 

and revised for Miss Farrar by 
The talk, however, ran not to these 
rare pieces. No more was it concerned with 
anticipations of the quality of Miss Farrar’s 
singing. It did not recall her appearances 
in Paris, at Salzburg and in Berlin in the 
months taat she has been absent from 
America; it speculated upon none of the 
parts tnat she will take at the Metropolitan 
next winter. It was busy simple. solely 
and very intensely with wnat on this par- 
ticular afternoon she might wear—the cut 
and color of her gown, the fashion of her 
hat, the variety of her jewels. the likeli- 
hood and tae unlikelihood of a muff and 


otner subtle artistic matters of the dress- 
maker’s snop. 
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( ard’s ‘‘Jeannot et Colin’’ is 


The hum subsided, the auditorium 
filled again; Hr. Fiedler took his place, 
and to the stage came Miss Farrar. A 
thousand nacks craned themselves that 
twice aS Many eager eyes might scruti- 
nie her. Gloved hands lifted opera 
glasses by tens, twenties and hundreds. 
One woman rose, stood unabashed, and 
looked her will. The debated question 
was answered: Miss Farrar carried a 
muff—to the masculine eye an oval 
pouch of white and gray fur. Anticipa- 
tions and speculations were fulfilled or 
unfulfilled. Miss Farrar wore a simply 
cut pink frock touched at elbows and 
belt with black velvet. Her hat was 
turban-like with white lace around Ga 
emanating a spiky bush of black fea- 
thers The elect ladies of the audience 
whispered praise or dispraise during the 
orchestral preludings to Isouard’s air. To 
the masculine eye, Miss Farrar with her 
clear skin, her dark eyes, her slender and 
elastic figure was altogether youthful 
and charming. Better still, never before 
in the concert-room in Boston has she 
Seemed of such unaffected and poised 
youth, Her sicerity, her unconscious- 
ness Of herself and her audience, the 
grace of simplicity, the charm of repose 
all commended her. 

Thus passed the critica] moments of 
the afternoon, thus were the Subtle ges- 
thetic questions that the concert raised de~- 
cided, thus was conjecture, disappointed or 
elated; and the company could settle into 
its seats to have its pleasure of Miss Far- 
rar’s singing. Her choice of her two airs 
praised her intelligent interest and inquiry 
into music, especially of French opéra- 
comique, that is unwisely neglected and 
her appreciation of the finer requirements 
of the concert-room and of a Symphony 
concert in particular. The air from Isou- 
gentle and 
graceful music; the simple melody, mean- 
dering now and then over little rapids of 
vocal ornament, flows lightly, elegantly, be- 
gullingly to a running accompaniment now 
softened by the woodwind choir, now ac- 
cented by the strings, and it has its formal . 
graces of repetition and return. It begins 
in the vein of tender and gently melancholy. 
revery; it passes to the mood of girlish res- 
Olution; it rises in the final Allegro to 
youthful agitation and confident hope. 

Miss Farrar, with her usual discrimin- 
ative intelligence, made the timbre of her 
voice of the young girl who in the opera 
sings the music. Her voice was all of 
lightly melancholy, lightly resolved and 
lightly confident youth. Her tones flowed 
in the two-fold grace of Simplicity and sin- 
cerity. They sustained the melodic hue of 
the air yet never once thickened it: they 
shaded it with the utmost delicacy; her 
phrases in half voice charmed the ear. She 
understood, she imparted the quiet elegance 
of the music. In light tones, almost in 
flecks of sound above the running accom- 
paniment, she made play with the mood and 
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the end, where Isouard writes for vocal dis- — and 
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play, did her upper tones, smoother and t ye: Se 
fuller than she has sometimes made them, he R ol 


t : t | ’ _ 
sharpen a little and so Jost the adgeless- eth es : ay 


od 9 if OB el ae De tug parte % respectable actor of pri 14, , 
| Ai ald, - (OT. Fa! ORS Nog to a eee : At the : at Piel 
ness of her middle voice. Throughout, her pers Gel: Ae, ‘7 The aria whieh Miss Farrar will do ville . Bantock’e “Omer wi yorntt a 
finesse, her elegance, her grace of tone had “/ has been rescored by Dr Muck. ~ be ) ee for the first tir tll 
been beautifully sympathetic to the music, Interesting Program Promised Laws second’ solo Tumber will be from -'This work was. recently p yagi 
even though the singing teachers may mis- | : : aa tiaaken bay i< he 5 eels Isouard, the Worcester festival. It 
take her deliberately chosen timbre. : as .he is usually the services of the entire’ 


: known, the title denoting his birth-,100 men and the soloists 
Mr. Fiedler shrewdly continued the im- C i | SY oh y C0 ] place. The opera was od 5 
pression of [souard’s music in the two OT CK Mn on | Ncer a 1814. a ha Margaret, Keyes, contralto; . 
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ris Jr, tenor, and Se rHar-. 
simple and—shall we say?—genteel dances The ‘announcements from Symphony , basso, —- obert Maitland, 


mg 48 o - = hall give this number simpl “Ari At_the second’ : i 

hat made an or | ply as ria ’ econd concert T ; 
sheet i nerne het con Miss Farrar’s : from ‘Jeannot et Colin.’”’ It is prob- .\%, Pierne’s “The Children's, Crwan oP 
chestra] intermezzo w I . ‘ Recital by Mme Sembrich-- ably that by Therese which begins the Which -was given here by the Ce iii , 
numbers. The air from Mozart (‘‘Misero: third act. An adagio permits the heroine society three years ago, will be renena 
© Sogno, O son Desto”, was of another sort day to lament the loss of Colin’s love~to,@d. The soloists are to be Edman 
and stamp. Mozart wrote it as a concert Cecilia Announcements. | wenn ME hing eh Pa of wealth and lux- mone the distinguished French ¢ ne 
piece for an admired tenor, wrote in the . | | e, and to protest her desire for OT Who iast year was a member ‘of 


her lover’s presence. 7 the M j : ; 
‘Ttalian “grand style’ that so delighted presence. In an agitated etropolitan: opera company; Mmeé 


allegro she brightens with the belief. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, so - 
the Viennese of his last years—the style of Geraldine Farrar will return for her) that he will return faithful. ait. Chapman Gould, sontang aot Cie 


his opera, “‘La Clemenza di Tito.’’ Accord- annual engagement with the Boston The aria is accompanied by two clari- Cunninghem, bass. There will alo’ he 
ingly, the introductory recitative runs its || Symphony ‘orchestra. at the «rehearsal af 5 ATR nent ~~ bassoons ‘and Dr pe fits a2 Bis, tos wn trained by 
portentous lengths that Dr. Muck has and concert on Friday and--Saturday =. ‘quintet. n Ss score Nicolo erville, 


placed the violins and viola at t The final concert on Go 
wisely shortened; and the air continues, ac~- of this week. .. of the pagé above the wood WIRAT thee evening will bring the Derforngnen me 
cording to the Italian manner as the end of The Rachmaninoff symphony No. 2, instruments are as usual, tg A —— According to’ Matthew,” 
the eighteenth century understood in meas- | heard a fortnight ago, will be repeated Nicolo followed Gretry in the early] »y ann Sebastian Bach, 


: ; For this 

ft Frenc ; | the soloists will -be 
ures that might be passionate at the begin- by request. ’The other orchestral num- perry and Boleldieu whie ee ia soprano, generally regarded oe aa 
ning of the twentieth, were they not 50 | berg announced are: A Chaconne and when under the whip of competition $44 , Bach singer in this coun est 
complaisantly final, and 60 bedecorated | Rigadon from Monsigny’s ‘‘Aline,” and with the latter, who also wrote an an a Spencer, contralto; Geotge Ham- 


| ' ; : * | ; “ PY A nor, and David Bispha 
‘with the ornaments of song. The recitative Beethoven's ‘“Egmont’’ overture. opera with a title *‘Jeannot et Colin.”. The Cecili pham, dariton 
'4s of the composer of the final scenes of Miss Farrar is ‘tending toward the When Boieldieu was elected by the in-! .] la society under the, new) 


| , stitut sucees ans will consist of 175 train : : 
“Don Giovanni,”’ It has breadth and sweep, | choice of quaint and evén archaic © to succeed Mehul, Nicolo felt The preliminary training will be “dons 


his chagrin in. dissipation, | darryt 7 final rehearsal 
the abandoned and distraight lover. The | ter chose in similar fashion his violin He had been educated fowthe navy. edler, who wit conduct tae pth 
'andante of the air itself begins with a pieces. She also shows a predisposition rss Bong his friends were Kreutzer and! Tt ic expected that these ooncerte aan 
| phrase of Mozartean loveliness of line and | ¢oy arias written for a tenor. Last year ierntecu "Sen ane ee Me aa wrote be the most successful of their kind 
substance; but soon the precious “Italian | i; was that of Azael in “L’Enfant “Jeannot and Colin” smony ast ah = Eighesn , 5 apg i | 5G 
| manner” settles witheringly upon it. Form- | prodigue’ of Debussy. This year it PR ths Big ss gore eg the three 
\alism harnesses the emotional quality of | will be ‘“Misero! O sogno, o- son Mme Sembrich’s Concert | Morday Nov 4. phony hall. 
‘the music. Much decoration checks lt. | qestor” a concert aria written by Mo- T 
| The air is of Mozart easily accepting tram- | Jant in 1783. | omorrow Afternoon, 
-mels that when he chose he could adjust to 
his dramatizing and imparting well. 


Miss Farrar, with her dramatizing and 
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4 the slight ke inter 
| intensity and power; it is of the voice of music for her songs, even as Mr Kreis- g ceenly and sought to forget w Malcolm Lang. The 


me Henry Hadley to Conduct in His Own | 
: , sie! Oomcorrow after : sche’ 
It pictures a lover awakening in pris hall the creat ng yerteyg te Somphony Music at the Symphony Concerts— | 
on. In the agitated recitative which will: eiva. ber: anmunt otal gene on tpt ss : 
precedes the aria, he storms against his which is announced as th l Henry Hadley’s second h 1 
in these same ! , a ale eee iced as the only one to ry y symphony, which 
imparting ee ee iar vaso gece this fate. In a slow’ movement which fol- eee by her in Boston this sea-.| the Boston, the Chicago, and the Damrosch 
crammeis, YOO. Mucky * the | OWS. his thoughts turn to. his adored faemitiae on’ ie her selections are un-j{ orchestras are all undertaking this month 
followed the winding contours 0 > 1 for whom he suffers, it is a romanza ar eay wp ign sut three composers will will be played here at the S$ h itile 
melody upon themselves. Skilfully she | of warmth and feeling. The allegro, pe represented in her program, Schu- piay e Symphony Con-. 
wrought the ornaments of song except || which concludes, expresses horror and | Ty, Pete and Brahms. certs of Nov. 18 and 19. Mr. Fiedler, like 
hert da when they strained her voice }anguish, — ery epee pia: | are: From Schubert, | Mr. Stock and Mr. Damrosch, has invited 
or ace bres Shien atridency again | eee td gee ® thy aria ee the vena PE MT ged bd Salen GP vgs po pig Mr. Hadley to conduct in his own music, 
and | tziae ‘| Adamberger. it is virile and manly, 4s be apices, i repens iS sie rier] an Rot 
Beautiful indeed was her rounding and }{< all the music which he composed for geweeen iv An eine Quelle,” “Du bist y‘ ach Hadley has ah Sayin the invitation, 
coloring of the peculiarly Mozartean phrase, | this singer. ete ae Ungeruld, From. Schu-.| “t Mayence in Germany, where he was the 
and she declaimed the eloquent recitative Valentin Adamberger (1748-1804) sans ype ght Im Wunderschonen Monat] Chief conductor at the opera house, and. 


in Italy under’ the namé Adamonti. He Mai .-,fus meinen Thranen spriess-| more recently at Seattle, where h the 
with a richness of voice in her midle tones, |... pecalled to Vienna by Emperor Jo- pg “Die Rose, die Lilie,” “Wenn ich] director of a symphon éoche t a gic: 
a swep and style, an opulent intensity that |geph Ii, an amateur in music of no | Stente ta AUsen sem’,” “Ich will meine! jew has had “af ee, stra, Mr, Had-. 
wer of a@ matured and no longer youthful {mean ability, who wished to found a sikene Thar ie Er ist's,”’ “Die Lotus- ae ee Ss experience. Here in Boss 
singer. Her singing of the recitative was German school of opera to supersede lan:” “Seahne der herrlichste von Al-| ten, he has not conducted since his student 
mn nh opposite pole to her singing of i Re sone me artificial Italian opera mann. tt “Prah Mh ec on “Der Sand-| years; but as a composer his tone-poem of, 

| | which flourished, T TBeeet n "* “Salom and i ot 
Isouard’s air. Yet each, obedient as she To that end hé.commisstoned Mozart ‘ichine Brahms, Es _iebt sich so ate A =f ek ee ae ha art 
was to the necessities of the concert-room, to write an opera on the ‘“‘Klopement wind nate eee ,+mmer leiser , oe t Ww. te fie OS 
| had the voice of music drama, the creating rom the Seraglio,” libretto by Bretz “Schon. war, resi td Pare tt WANTED Lolo 
quality of «the singing-actress. From the “Das.Ma weihte, 


’ ; One Symphony Rehearsal Season Tick i 
The opera ¥s sometimes called ‘“Bel- ; ladchen spricht,” “Vorschnel ginning in January ; begs 
vocal drama of the recitative to the Of mont and Constanze.” Mozart wrote Schwur.”’ ’ ler § in January. Address S.T.S., Boston — 


| “A cn | Transcript. WS4t(A): 026») 
chestral drama of the “Ebmunt overture ae we of Belmont especially for C -—- SSuEERSEEREENT SESE eerie e Maes 
that ended the coneert.was an easy step. Adamberger, to ' whose abilities a8 ff || Cecilla Programs With tn very chido a sae 
H. T. P. of the piece was attributable. —_ the Symphony Orchestra.| *\!' 5° one or both. Address L.R.M,, Bose. 

Mozart’s letters contain frequent al- Manager Ellis annout bi ears : tom Transcript. (Ad 

lusions to Adamberger, which invariably upon which the Boston Bpmshone a 

— ere : or- 
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Crowded Hall and 


thusiasm at Fifth Rehearsal 
—Rachmaninoff Repeated. 


ee 


By PHILIP HALE, 
The fifth Public Rehearsal of the Bos- | 


ton Symphony Orchestra, 


conductor, 
noon in Symphony Hall, 
Farrar was the soloist. 
was as follows: 
mphony, 
Air from 
Chaconne and Rigadon. 


‘‘Misero! Oo sogno”’ an 
“Aura, che intorno’’...- 


Overture to “Bemont” 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s § 

here for the first tim 

concert of this 


e 


terday at the request of many. Seldo 


has an un 
great porpor 
such popularity. 
of wide-spread 


time, an 
piece that 
Composers 


thus sandwiched. 


ima donna’s 
the orchestral pieces, 


the 


a, singer’s holiday. | 


opposed 


rima donna at @ 


of restlessness; 

dently enjoyed; 

plause, applaus 

an expression oO 

end the applaus 

long continued, 

wag recalled and t 
ledged 

superb p 

if env 


the charac 


he 


ments se 
architecturally and 


took place yesterday after- 
Miss 


f& minor, No. as 
“Teannot and Coli 
.. Mo 


ymph 


The concer 


emo 
the third movement seemed insuffer- 
ably long drawn out and sentimental, || peauty by tona 
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Singular Beauty-. | 

the popularity of 
this symphony are not far to seek. The 
themes are eminently melodious, and 
some of them are of singular peauty; 
there is rich coloring; there are peauti- 


ful nuances in color; there }5 impres- 
onority; ther 


The reasons for 


| 
frequent and 
rhythm, 
ality. 


Much En- 


forms. He 

i plex by experiments 

form is esse 

ticnal. Here i 

wine in old 

pottles We 

tched, strengthened, 
ularity often 
a comp | 
atch the lif | 


| all the 
oraer, pa 
Instantaneous 
cates ere ee ek " a. 
e interesting 
of This pe mphony. There was @& time | 
when Raff's ‘T,enore’’ was as rapturous: | 
Geraldine ly applauded, The most extravagant’ 
things were said about it. Raff, too, 
The program |pad uncommon contrapuntal skill; he, 
too, was @ fecund melodist; he, too, 
Rachmaninoff | had a retty sense of color ‘in his day. 
n”’ Isouard And what, arn. has become of Raifs 
nsigny-Gevaert o” Tt is in the ereat cemetery 
1 compos 


jed snugly 
ine and her 
howeve 
dad not in 
Mr. 


Mr. Fiedler, 


Beethoven 


at 


season, was repeated yes- | 


ry) | 

so| technica 

‘side that h | 
| positions, | 


sition of 
immediately 
singer 

a 


d 
t is then ld 
festival, and or 
for, in the | 
holly disparate. 


reasure House. 

Miss Farrar again went to the old} 
French treasure-house of Opera Comique 
for an air and again she chose for her 
ecitative and an aria 
a tenor. Last 

e by Gretry and 
ht out the 

oi quelle 

“Teannot 

Mozart 


last concert, 
works are W 
Old French mh 


conductor are 


are conductors 
against the ap- 
Sym- 


3s sym- 
The 


composed 0 
geason she. 


| peine extr 
et Coll 


Fiedler 
tra with | 
\ 
d considered 
music by 
ed for her 
that he re 
e accompan ‘ 
gs very Long, an 
e shortens 
distin 


finer art. 
Mozar 


players. 
n The 


ction between 
ard’s style, the 
row of -the old 
grand style of 
She deciaimed 
ly, and she adde 
he exquisite 
““Aura, che 


first two move- 
the strongest, 
ttonally. Again 
this recitative 


opening phrase 0 


Miss Farrar at 


oy y 7 
5 i 


were a fitting pa 
mezzo between t 
romanticism of Rac 
dramatic romanticism 
that is for all time. These dances, with 
the songs of Isouard and Mozart, fur- 
nished a strong contrast’ by their old 
world flavor. 


of Beethoven, 


Teaohaikowsky’s suite in G major, No. 3 
There will be no concerts next week. 


— enna 
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GERALDINE FARRAR 


SINGS AT SYMPHONY 


» 


 Stevr Af 
Wins Genuine Enthusiasm 


by Dramatic Presentation 
of Mozart Work. 


COSTUME SERVES 
TO ATTRACT MANY 


Hat, With Its Snug Body and Trail 
of Feathers, Gives Aboriginal 
Effect. 


Geraldine Farrar made her first ap- 
pearance of the season here as soloist 
at the Symphony concert yesterday af- 
ternoon. The hall was filled, but though 
there were no dukes” present, the 

| enthusiasm over her singing was not 
intense. Miss Farrar appears to better 
advantage on the stage than on the 
platform, and when on the platform she 
does her varied gifts more justice when 
the atmosphere is more favorable than 
it is at a Symphony concert. Her most 
Successful appearances in concert have 
a been / made when the audiences were 
free to ask more than what the pro- 
gram _ offered. Encores are not per- 


The program of the concerts Nov. 18-19 
| will be as follows: Symphonic_ poem, 
“The Culprit Fay,’ by Henry adley 
| (first time here; conducted by the com-~- 
| 'poser): Chopin’s concerto in F minor for 
'niano (Mr. Carlo Buonamici, pianist); 
| 


‘ tion 


ea ear 


ehet ' a ' 
dash t 


rule ead le the ordinance: 
requiring women to take off their ats. 
Miss Farrar sang the air, “Ah! 
moi quelle peine extreme,” from Isou- 
ard’s “Peannot et Colin,” an opera pro-. 
duced in Paris in 1814 and not heard of 
for the last fifty years or more, and 
the recitative ‘‘Misero, o sogno” and 
air ‘“‘Aura, che intorno,’’ which Mozart 
wrote in 1783 for the tenor Adamberger. 
Dr. Karl Muck, the former leader of 
the Symphony Orchestra, rearranged the 


Mozart number for Miss Farrar’ 
The Isouard number made only = eee 
erate impression, for much of-it lies in 
the high part of Miss Farrar’s voice 
which is the least effective part. It 1s 
a question whether the song was worth 
reviving. But in the Mozart piece Miss 
Farrar displayed some of the remark- 
able dramatic power that has made her 
one of the notable prima donnas of the 
day. She was altogether happy in her 
choice of such a number no 41Iess 
than in her performance of it, and this 
time the applause was genuinely en- 
thusiastic. ‘ 
As usual, Miss Farrar’s dress and hat 
made something like a sensation. Dur- 
ing the first number the women in the 
audience were perceptibly distracted. 
The general opinion was Melrose’s fa- 
vorite daughter suggested the Princess 
Pocahontas at the English court. The 
hat, with its snug body and trafl of| 
feathers, certainly looked aboriginal. 
The orchestra gave a splendid repeti- 
of the Rachmaninoff symphony, 


’ 
y 


‘played here for the first time three 


} 


i weeks ago. 


' “Aline, 


The chaconne and rigadon 
“Ballet Heroique,”’ 
Reine de Goleonde,’” produced 


from Monsigny’s 


, at the Opera in Paris during the days 
when Bostonians were becoming insur- 


rent over the Stamp Act,. roved 
a delightful diversion. The amar ae 
chestral number on the program was 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture. 

The orchestra will be out of town next’ 


‘week. At the concerts on Nov. 18 and 


Miss Farrar will be the singer. 


19 the soloist will be Carlo Buon | 
the distinguished Boston pianist. fence 
Hadley’s symphonic poem, “The Cul- 
prit Fay,’’ will be performed, with the 
composer conducting. | 


The Symphony Orchestra will “deps : 
next Sunday night on its first journey 0 4 
the season to New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington and incidentally Harte . 
ford. Mr. Fiedler has made Rechmante 
noff’s symphony in FE minor—to be played. 
in Bajtimore and in New York—Brahms’s_ 
symphony in F major-- to be playéd 1: 
Philadeiphia, New ‘York and Brooklymes 


and Mr. Strube’s overture, “Ppuck’— to be 


played in Philadelphia, Washington, B tis 
more and New York—the chief’ items in his 
programmes, with Schumann's overtures to 
“Genoveva,” Beethave | 
en’s over Bi SRE 
“Minlamiia’’ for the incidental piece | 

oftensst repeated. {fn Baltimore and in” 
Philadelphia Mme. Melba will assist the 
orchestra, and at one concert in New York 
+ ee 


——_— 





ship brings ad 

ding rings, and anti- 

papers are bursting with important tid- 
ings about prima donnas, whereas for- 
merly they were content to print “Con- 
signment of Songbirds Arrives,” with the 
bill of lading underneath, and let it go 
at that, 

Somebody deserves great credit for 
coaxing prima donnas to talk, for you 
can’t think how shy and temperamental 
they are. Don’t you remember the fond 
old stand-by in which the prima donna is 
discovered weeping in her dressing-room 
because people stared at her during the 
performance? Imagine the diplomacy re- 
quired of a reporter to walk up to the 
timid creature and say, “Which swear- 
words are you giving out for publica- 
tion this morning?’—or, “Kindly impart 
a lie or two about your fiancé,’—or, 
“Speaking of dukes, wouldn’t you prefer 
a Harvard man?” 

Well, being interviewed may come 
hard, but it beats looting millionaire 
artists, all things considered, and is a 
necessary prelude to success, since the 
prima donnas know that stage fright 
would spoil everything. They dread 
stage fright, and seek to prevent it by 
getting on ridiculous terms with the au- 
dience before the season opens. Clerks 
believe that the effort is not wasted. 

Consider stage fright. What is it, 
really, but a terror lest you appear ab- 
surd, lose your head, and make of your- 
gelf a goose? Once you have discoursed 
in swear-words, exhibited a humbug wed- 
ding ring, and twaddled about dukes, no 
such terror remains. You are as safe 


as a fighting dog with cropped ears. You | 
don’t dread sacrificing your dignity, hav- | 


ing none left to sacrifice, 

The Clerk would not speak thus freely 
if he supposed that any prima donna 
might recognize herself in the above 
characterizations. Small risk of that. 
Those ladies are too busy with rehearsals 
to read the utterances their press agents 
have invented, and would heartily disgwn 
them if they did. J /varu ‘yLou. & ié 


Sten Det Rachmaninoff in England , 


® 
Le | 


warm, and the Ma 


ruegt ew iy 


k for them: ‘Tne symphony promi: 
i be more ae here than any foreign 
piece of scope since Tschaikowsky 8 Pa- 
tnetic’ symphony. Tschaikowsky speaks in 
his ‘Letters’ of the symphony as one of tne 
most lyrical forms ‘of music, meaning that 


“it is one of the forms most free from a 


is that tne symphony 


a direct outpour- 


conscious programme and ' 
The common view 


ing of personal feeling. 


multitudinous in its emotion. But 
what the symphony is to Tscaaikowsky it 
seems also to be to Mr, Rachmaninoff. His 
sympnony is lyrical first of all because it 
is controlled almost throughout by single 
lines of melody. That melody is always 
beautiful and rich in resource. We admire 
its wealth of resource all the more because 
we recognize all its diversity as kept strict- 
ly within one type of melodic formation, 
and while we admire it we must admit taat 
this fidelity to type begins to weary us in 
tne end, although the melody is set off with 


and 


every imaginable variety of color and or- 
' 


_ enestration. 


as it 


“The rhythm, piquant and varied 


is within its scope, has also a purposeful | 


unity of type. But we do not think this 


unity tends to a feeling of monotony at all. 


The whole symphony 
rhythms. ; 
In the second melodies of the first move- 


ment and the scherzo there is a true ami- @ 
ability and sweetness as well as warmth, 


but in these melodies alone. The scherzo 
is placed as the second movement, and 1s 
in quick-step rhythm, Tt is highly tan- 


tastic, and there is some charmingly gro- | 


tesque writing for the wood-wind instru- 
ments. The slow movement is extraordi- 
narily pensive for a concerted compos! 
tion. The melody is cold, but of the ut- 
most tenderness. Its poignancy seems 


| strengthened by a certain emulation of the 


‘ Cie. 4 
pianist, composer and oSasncey Mr. 


| S 
AA Bachmaninot has paid a visit to the 
musical festival at Leeds in England, 
somewhat as ne came to Boston and to the 
At Leeds 
he played the pianoforte part in his own 
nis 
His audiences 
found him as interesting personally as Bos- 
and they ap- 


Symphony Concerts last year. 


coneerto in C-minor., and conducted in 


own symphony in E-minor. 


tonians did last December, 


melody from Brahms’s Violin Concerto. 
This movement is of great beauty, and it 
is vital to the nature of its style that it 
should stretch out to somewhat inordinate 
length. We do not realize the strain 1! 
has put on us in this way till we get into 
the last movement, which is on a lower 
level of feeling. When, however, in its 
second subject we return once more 
a slow cantabile style and the old ty? 
of melody is felt here to be insufficien'!Y 
enriched by the harmonies, our one doubt 
about the absolutely genial characver ol 
the symphony comes on us. We begin to 
tire, but so near the end that we feel it 
does not much matter after so long a time 
has been spent in delight.’’ 


to 


should be composite FF 


is in quasi-march § 
It has coldness as well as color. 


plauded his playing and his conducting 
warmly. His symphony, too, seems to ‘nave 
gtirred many that heard it as it stirred the 


listeners at tne Symphony Concerts here a | 


week ago. Most of the reviewers are as 
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Rehearsal Season 
Address S.T.5., 
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One Symphony 
ginning in January. 
Transcript. 
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THE SOLOIST 


Wh. : 
nt fe 86 


Sings I'woRare Songs 
at the Symphony. 


Rachmaninoff’s Symphony Is 
Repeated by Request. 


Brilliant Rendition 
Conductor Fiedler. 


_ 


by 


Miss Geraldine Farrar was soloist 
at the fifth symphony rehearsal yes- 
terday afternoon. She sang two un- 
familiar airs, neither of which in all | 
probability has been heard before in| 
30ston. They were the air which 


_— leres +} yc ‘ : 4 } : 
herese sings at the opening of act | which carries the hero to the very 


Ss .6in 


the light opera, ‘“Jeannot et 
Colin,’’ 


. by Nicolo Isouard, or Nicolo | 
of Malta, as he was usually known, 
and the recitation and aria .“‘Misero! 
0 sogno,’”’ by Mozart. 
By request, Mr Fiedler repeated 
Rachmaninoff’s 2d Symphony, first 
neard here a fortnight ago. The other 
orchestral numbers were the Cha- | 
conne and Rigadon from Monsigny’s | 
opera, “Aline, Reine de Golconde,”’ and | 
Beethoven's “Egmont” overture. 
Miss Farrar does not seek to conceal | 
ler fondness for the exotic and the un- | 
bagel one has not been content to! 
sllo Old custom ir ‘thoic | 
Sige 1 the choice of 
: Last year she sang a piece written 
‘oad a4 Iman but the air of Azael in| 
Jebussy Ss “L’Enfant Prodigue,” is es-!| 
penta lyric and was not unsuited to 
he x But the Mezart aria of yesterday 
> leroic and was written for dramatic 
tenor. In this instanee her search for 
an antique novelty has led her to at- 
tempt something not easily to be as- 
sociated with the qualities of<a wom- 
an’s voice and style. It would be as 
“i apd for q baritone to sing 
Saint-Saens’ voluptuous ari: 
TEs Dp aria for Da-" 


—V—— a 


In the aria from “Jeannot et Colin,” 
on the other hand,’ Miss Farrar Kept 
Within the Pcssibilities, but in giving 
the piece its just and characterizing | 


TEL = 
he Ph | vie, 


| ing; Rent or Sale. 


color sne used 


& quality Wade) at - aa 
is not beautiful. ERLE OR SR 


The griet of Therese over her depart A 
prostration,- 


Jover is not the grief of 
of the faltering and decline of the 
physical functions. She jinds a sweet 
melancholy in nursing her sorrow, but 
fh not oe assuagement. He will 
1e again and, more th: : 
be faithful than that, he will 
ie air is plaintive and has pret 
and delicacy of outline. It is Prtintataue 
feminine music and invites the grace 
and soft languor of femininity, Tomateh 
its naive humor Miss Farrar evaded the 
quality of voice which denotes depth 
and sincerity of passion, and used the 
puerile color of tone which the voice- 
' builder would call ‘‘white.” 


¥ 
4 


| Miss Farrar is adept in drawing the’ 
Clear, cool line of a phrase in quaint | 


“hed archaic music. 
essentially lyric. 


surge softly up to a medium of loud- 
ness sound beautiful. 


Her voice itself is 


She can make tones | 


Had she permit- | 


-ted Therese a richer and less unsophis- | 
_ticated tone yesterday she would have. 


| given her audience greater pleasure. 


Mozart Recitative. 


| Sup the recitative of the Mozart and | 


the first or quieter portion of the 
aria Miss Farrar’s tones were often 
‘beautiful. Here the singing actress wag 
characterizing by voice the grief of a 
lover, who upon awakening finds prison 
walls intervening between him and his 
beloved. 
Here is the tragic utterance of a 
strong man. The more contemplative 


pod of the aria was within Miss Far- 


rar’s grasp vocally. The latter part, 
ecstasy of frenzied grief, was not, 


, , The 
pace here is rapid, the 


line of the 


| melody high and unsparing. 


The singer may not have been in good 
voice on a day of such unescapable 
weather, but her tones in the upper 
register became piteously strident when 
forced to loudness, and there was but 
meager suggestion of the furor which 
demands the robust qualities of the 
male singer. 

After both appearances Miss Farrar 
was called repeatedly to” acknowledge 


applause. 


Mr Fiedler conducted the symphony 
with unprecedented resilience and glow. 
Accent struck fire. There was undue 
rapidity at times, but there was the 
surge of passion in it. 

The audience responded with long and 
general applause, recalling Mr Fiedler,. 
who bade his men stand and receive 
the tribute with him. 7 

The bigness of this symphony grows 
more difficult to define. This is not mu- 
sic of today or tomorrow. It speaks of 
the eternal mystery of life. It will be 
heard by the unversed in music and 
will be understood, and therein lies the 
wonder of it. 


SYMPHONY—FARRAR 
Single seat in Lower Front Balcony; Hv 
Apply Room 6, 70 Kilby 


WANTED 
One Symphony Rehearsal Season Ticket, b 
ginning in January. Address 8.T.S., Bost 
Transcript. WS4t(A):- 
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hy Brilliant Second Performance Warmly 
CF Received—The Symphony and the Or- 
 -chestra—Design, Structure and Instru- 
” mentation—The Suspense and the Ex- 
- citement of the Whole—The Drama in 
Tones That, Movement by Movement, 
* the Unfolds—The Intense and 


> the Symphony | ‘ 
| Exalted Mood of the Music—Rachmanl 


3 noff and d’Indy 
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1 
a 


evening at the Symphony 
Rachmaninoff’s new 
d held the same 
the same 


ATURDAY 
Concert Mr. 
symphony kindled an 
a eager interést and won eg 
hearty applause that rewarded ah 
‘day afternoon. At the end 0 Be 
‘symphony, indeed. the yt tay 
“even heartier. Twice it reca ec Pg 
‘Fiedler and once it brought the aa nf 
the orchestra, as they amply . natn 
their feet. As it happened, Mr. ggereened 
inoft’s music displayed richly an pica 
ently the best and most charac jit 
‘qualities of the band as it now Is. am 
‘symphony is often full-throated, rejo cing, 
but not rioting, in the sonorities of W ai 
a full modern orchestra is capable. De a 
Rachmaninoff’s instrumental vs as 
‘either gicws with its own intensit + oe 
‘sinks into sombre shadow. He is is a 
tumultuous, pitching rhythms, a 
broadly rising, spreading, wey eee? . 
ehestral song. When he would emp oy 2 
single instrument, or only a few, he pene 
‘the tonal mass so that it may not c r 
the chosen voices. The symphony roster 
in adroit transitions that stir and test ~ 
“skill of those that are to make: them. n 
_ particular Mr. Rachmaninoff Lov 
| penetrating voice of a solo violin, 


adh 
4 


“excited drum taps. Throughout, 


long-breathed eloquence; its 


‘dance or of heart-felt song, 
‘pionate, 


Fiedler, excels 


‘Muck and Mr. 


and executive fire. 


‘ing to hear. 


revealing and impassioned life. 
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'' to-established symphonic form, 
| pedantry, 


varied command of a composer who 


or- | 


loves the 
the 


oy he wistful 
‘plaintive timbre of the violas, t 

ena melancholy clarinet, the eaten ant 
e the suggestion of somore 
ing horns and ; gabe 
i is written with a large and 
ee ee ved, progressions 
is : jubilati f brood- 
“swell; its voice of jubilation or 0 

“in ild 
vy truggle or of aspiration, of Ww 
i wr of he is always pas- 
The Symphony Orchestra, as it 
has become in the successive years of Dr. 
in such 
sonorous, intense and changeful eloquence, 
in such tests at once of its Whi. ahh he 
emo ing and its imaginative | 
be ee aiike on Friday after- _ its own superior power or by the power 
ym and on Saturday night it was thrill- 
It called the symphony to.) 
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without obvious and meticulous | 
sr he uses it with the large and 
finds it 
mpathetic means to the expression of 
his pose rer ideas and the emotions that 
awaken and sustain them, and who can 
mould it, without breaking to his purpose. 
Analysis discloses also the large and | 
fine architectural unity of the symphony. | 
Mr. Rachmaninoff does not merely bind it | 
together by the prescribed and the cus- | 
tomary recapitulations, reminiscences and | 
relationships; he does not employ them 
mechanically and arbitrarily, like the 
cross-references in @ railroad time-table. 
He has given the symphony 4 large or- 
ganic unity of its own, he has made the 
design unfold itself from itself; and he 
does not stay the unfolding for mere per- 
functory music-making until he is ready to 
go forward. The introduction declares and 
enriches the largely invented, intensely im.- 
agined and full-voiced melodic thought that 
is to be the central and the unifying idea of 
the symphony in, from and about which 
its emotional eloquence is to play. The 
contrasting melodic ideas of the first move- 
ment, the introspective treatment which 
the central thought undergoes, enforce and 
maintain this unity. The scherzo, with | 
all its rising and sinking riot of antithetic | 
wildness, seems, as it were, to keep oe | 
central idea in the air. It is to be heard | 
again under and through the long-sustained 
and insistently swelling song of the Adagio, 
while the Finale, alike in its jubilation, 
its poignant lyric interval, its nervous re~ 
turn to orchestral excitement, its triumphant 
proclamation of the chief idea, and its re- 
‘coil into a restless, doubting, concluding 
‘“moment—assembles and concentrates all 
: that musically and emotionally has gone be- 
fore. This same analysis’ may also assort 
‘some of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s methods and 
means to eloquence—his fondness for aug- 
mentation and diminution, for example, 
especially in its full flower of alternately 
advancing and receding climax until at last 
it breaks in full orchestral flood; his liking 
for tumultuous, nervous and now and then 
‘rather choppy rhythms; his breadth of mod- 
) ulation as of a large and sweeping hand; his 
spirited ingenuity in fugal, imitative or rem- 
iniscent passages; and his curious disposi- 
tion to let each movement of the symphony 
fall away, whatever its moods, into a mel- 
ancholy silence that seems to close in upon 
the whole. More than once in the music 
Mr. Rachmaninoff uses this device, as 
though he would not let one thought flow 
cut of another or leap in sharp contrast 
against it. He prefers that the succeeding 
idea shall close in upon its predecessor by 
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‘with which the music urges it. Scratch 4 
Russian composer, even of the second gen- 
eration and dwelling in Dresden, and the 
'gtern fatalist HMves underneath. 
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Of course, these are reflections and sug- 
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gestions of the engraved page, as well as 


of two hearings in the concert room; but 
Mr. Rachmaninoff -has written his sym- 
phony to be heard and not to be read, and 


to quicken mind and feeling by what the | 
ear receives on the instant, and not by | 


what the eye meditatively reads. He is 
curiously master of a musical suspense, in 
both the substance and the spirit of his 
symphony, that is akin to the suspense of 
a well-ordered drama. The introductory 
Largo begins gravely; then breaks 
gleaming rifts like those of an autumn sky, 
out of which slowly shines the chief melo- 
dic idea of the symphony. Very gradually 
it takes shape and substance, gathers in- 
tensity, gains poignancy, falls away again, 
and then, led by the wistful English horn, 
in one of those persuasive and anticipating 
transitions that Mr. Rachmaninoff uses 
often in the symphony, passes into the 
Allegro Moderato of the first movement, 
Throughout, in its musical thoughts and 
the emotions born of them, that movement 
is never quite conclusive. It teems with 
contrasts—of melancholy, introspective, al- 
most self-pitying melody set against the 
outspoken and concentrated power of the 
chief musical thoverht; of orchestral tumult 
falling away into orchestral wail. The 
music is fitful, nervous, sustaining each of 
its moods only to pass to another [It tries 
to spend itself in frenetic energy. 
to soothe itself into sober repose. At the 
end it seems to have worn itself away in 
its efforts. It will not sustain cne dominant 
mood, or enforce one authoritative thought. 
it is never conclusive. Mr. Rachmaninoff 
shares the modern mind. It is not good, 
though it may be comfortable, to be sure, 

The ensuing Scherzo continues this mu- 
sical and emotional suspense. The clanvror- 
ous, clanging dance tune, with which it 
begins—and here again the Muscovite will 


» out in Mr. Rachmaninoff—never quite mas- 


{ since young Italy may not be escaped even * 


ters the movement. It must yield first to 
a songful melody that is almost Italianate— 


in absolute music in these days—in its frank 
intensity. Then it must strive against the 
nervous fugal passages that Mr. Rach- 


maninoff evokes from one of the restless ; 


phrases of the first movement. The dance 
echoes itself pleadingly; cries shrilly; bids 
the drums emphasize it and the glocken- 
spiel invite heed of it; tries to conquer by 


Wi sheer force of proclaiming and flamboyant 


brass. The fugue resists, now with fitful 
nervous energy, again with large, sombre, 
passionate force. The dance tune wears 
itself away in the Struggle. The movement 
énds dimly, tiredly. 4 

The Adagio is yet again akin in its per- 
vading mood of agitated, nervous, incoa- 
clusive struggle, Three melodies have their 
part in it; but none establishes itself above 
the rest. The chief musical idea returns 
for a time pleadingly, insistently, but the 
hewer melodies will not long give it place. 
[f wildness might not conquer in the Scher-_ 


| 


into 


| ment. 


It tries | 
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ing, even though for the moment it. tap 
almost anguished in, its intensity, have the 
mastery in the Adagio. “The clarinet sadly” 
sings its song—and in the distinctive pags” - 
ages of this movement Mr. Grisez and Mr, 
Witek were virtuosi indeed—the violas a@@™ 
their plaintive voices; the shadowing > Vit=" 
loncellos theirs; the horns are as echoes Of 
melancholy contemplation; the violins la 
ment. The insistent song is now low-voiced’ 
as though in gloomy communion with itseif. 
Then, mounting into the upper registers- oF 
the instruments, it is almost shrill, as 
though all the world must hear and pity. 
It gathers to itself the whole power of the 
orchestra and rises to sonorously impas- 
sioned climax; recedes like a thwarted 
wave; yields a little to the chief theme of 
the symphony; surges upward yet again;, 
dashes its flood upon the mysteries that | 
still withstand it; is repelled once more; 
and then baffled, spent, despairing, Wears 
itself sadly, and at the very end almost re 
signedly, away. un 
Will the Finale (Allegro Vivace) bring no | 
victory to something, somehow, somewhere? | 
It begins jubilantly enough. The orchestra 
clamors and clangs with triumphant excite- 
The rhythms leap; the instrumental - 
colors flare. And then, again in one of 
those adroit transitions, doubt enters for a 
moment, in the hinting voice of the base 
clarinet. The rest of the wind choir, thé 
whole orchestra, will not hear; it marches 
gaily forward, turns jubilant again, sings itg 
elation in long swelling progressions, Yet 
not for long. The old restlessness, the old 
nervousness of the preceding movements 
return in passages that are formal “remi-_ 
niscence’’ made vivid and poignant with’ 
dramatizing imagination. 'The old, insistent, - 
inconclusive melancholy ‘‘closes in” upon 
the music in the queer fashion, as of a great 
and stifling cloud descending upon emotion. 
and its voices, that Mr. Rachmaninoff has 
Searched out and compassed. The orchestra 
gasps under it, and then gathers resentful, 
protesting voice. Its anger and excitement 
rise; in a fury it summons from the intro- 
duction all the concentrated strength of the 
chief idea. It proclaims the triumphant 
melody, exalts it, bears it sweepingly up-) 
ward to the full strength of its united and 
ardent voices when they are most rich, 
most insistent. And the climax does not f 
shatter itself. The day, as it seems, is won. - 
There is no recession, but there is momen- 
tary pause. And then— since fate is fate. 
and naught is sure—the symphony chokes 


itself away in the old nervous, restles: i 
brooding. mea}. 


When the composers nowadays would be! 
dramatic, they seek the opera house d 
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yeadily the power of musical sound” in 
itself; the power of “absolute musi¢c’— 
to borrow a convenient phrase—when 
imagination and emotion as well as 
knowledge and skill write it. They have 
not heeded how the riches, the poignan- 
cies, the range and the significance of 
the instrumental coloring that our time 
has so fostered and so developed, have 
amplified, diversified and intensified this 
power of musical sound. They have lacked 
the depth of thought and the liveliness of 
imagination to see that a music-drama 
can be written in tones and in tones 
alone, within the established forms of 
“absolute music” and by (as they are 
sometimes pleased to call them) its out- 
worn means. Such a drama in tones 
need have no text and not even a pro- 
gramme, save as each responsive lis- 
tener shall make it out of his own 
kindled imaginings. It will have no 
need of designated personages, of in- 
dicated emotions. The characters in 
this drama—and they will be clearly de- 
fined—will be musical ideas, set in con- 
trast and contest, making the drama and 
the contending emotions of it out of 
themselves. The dramatic progress, the 
| dramatic stress, will lie in the piey and 
| interplay of these ideas, their struggles 
‘with each other and their musical environ- 
ment, their defeats and retreats, their ad- 
_wances and their victories. Through it all 
the voices of the orchestra—the multifari- 
ous, communicating, irresistible voices of 
the modern orchestra modernly' used, 
with imagination alike in composer, con- 
ductor and players to animate them— 
shall be as the very words, gestures and 
movements of the actors. 
Music of vision, it is easy to retort. TNe 
academic dry-as-dusts at one extreme, the 
wild-eyed ‘“‘programmists” at the other, 
' will each fling back like answer, Yet such 
' music has been written in this our advan- 
‘cing time. Mr. d’Indy has written it in 
| that second symphony which Mr, Gericke, 
the composer himself, and then Mr. Fied- 
ler has opened to us. Now, again, Mr. 
Rachmaninoff has written it in the sym- 
phony ‘that so engrossed and stirred its 
hearers on Friday and on Saturday. 


a symphonic drama in tones. Each 
tion. 


peraments is noble, even austere. 


‘| trappings dnd accretions sit 


And 
the two composers have in themselves and 
in their music, widely as it differs in a score 
and more of characteristic details and of 
individualities. of imagination and execu- 
tion, a common quality that is essential to 
the conception and the execution of such 
is a 
man of rarely pure and exalted imagina- 
The cast of their minds and tem- 
| They 
| have put off, if they have ever known, the 
commoner, the cheaper, the easy and the 
‘base things of imagination. They conceive, 


cretio it'may emeregi 
in the pure nakedness .. its Own beaut 
and power. The most ardent of the mu 
sical-dramatists, of ‘the makers of tone 
poems and rhapsodies, may not be mor 
aflame with creative and consuming imag 
ination than they. They have given thei 
hostages to the “symphonic poem”; Mi 
Rachmaninoff in “‘The Isle of the Dead” 
Mr. d’Indy in ‘A Summer Day on _ thi 
Mountain.’’ When they turn to the sym 
phony, they would restore music to it 
pure essence, and then distil its beauty 
its power, its significance, even unto drama 
And the drama shall be the more exalted 
the more possessing, the larger, the nobler 
the more intense for the disembodied means 
that accomplish it. Their two symphonies 
are such music and such drama. 
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weekly in front of Symphony Hall to 
fret the twenty-five-cent “‘Rush’’ seat 
will form early enough next Friday morn 
ing, for that afternoon Geraldine Farrar } 
to be the soloist. When Miss Farrar sar 
here last year, No. 1 in the line appears 
shortly after eight o’clock and held hi 
place until half-past one, when the doo 
opened and it is certain that the line w: 
begin to form about that time next weet 
Miss Farrar with her usual enterpr'se ani 
ingenuity will sing two pieces, neither @ 
which in all human probability has bee! 
heard in Boston, and the chances are tha 
neither of them -has ever appeared on 
programme in this country. The first w! 
be a tune from the opé a comique, ‘J a 
not et Colin,’’ by Nicolus Isouard. Th 
opéra-comique was produced in Paris 
1814, when Isouard was at the height of hb 
| popularity. Her second number will be 
| 
| 
} 
| 


T ve line of the faithful which gathers 


concert aria by Mozart, the first words ¢ 
which are ‘‘Misero!°O segno, O son desto: 
All that Koechel can give on this aria } 
that it is scpposed to have been sung fd 
the first time at a concert in Vienna for th 
benefit of the Pensionsgesellschitfft, in V¢ 
cember, 1783. Miss Farrar found it this las 
summer and Dr. Muck has -condensed ar 
arranged it for her and written the orches 
iration. In response to a general desir 
Mr. Fiedler will, at this concert, repeat th 
Hachmaninoff Symphony. Between the tw 
vocal numbers he will play two 
from Monsigny’s old opera, 
Eater 


ture.. al [Jet +, af 


they write in exaltation of mood and ac- | 


complishment in a spiritual fire of devotion 
They would strip music of 
ostentatious 


to their ideals. 


all its incidental, transitory, 


dancé 
“Aline.”? Thi 
tinal number will be the “Egmont” over 
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| Cated 
| more or less of a myth. 


MELROSE SINGER GAINING 


IN ARTISTIC EXCELLEW CE 
fav » WAS. 1D 


First Appearance Since Return: 
From Berlin Triumphs Made 


Yesterday at Symphony Orches- 


tra Concert. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMMBE. 
Rachmaninoff—Symphony in E minor. 
fsouard- Aria from ‘‘Jeannot et Colin.’’ 
Monsigny—Chaconne et Rigaudon from 
Mozart—Aria, ‘‘Misero; o segno.”’ 
seethoven—‘‘Egmont’’ overture. 

Soloist, Miss Geraldine Farrar. 


‘*Aline.’’ 


Much as we admire Miss Farrar, we are 
always sorry to see a soloist outweigh the 
merits of an orchestral programme with 
the public. But itis a fault the world over 
that a celebrated singer counts more. with 
an audience than the greatest band of in- 
strumentalists that can be gathered to- 
sether, Yesterday, as if to throw the 
singer into greater prominence, the instru- 
mental list was not especially new or like- 
ly to excite an audience inured to classical 
music. The Rachmaninoff Symphony had 


been heard a couple of weeks before, the 


oT : 9 ale A : ‘ 
Egmont’ overture is more than a twice- 


told tale, and the Monsigny numbers were [T 


not of importance. 

But even had this not been the case the 
result would have been the same. We be- 
&in to suspect that our tremendously edu- 
musical audiences in Boston are 
Only the other 
oe saw nearly an entire audience 

1 Out of a hall after a sonata and a | 
concerto (six movements) had been played | 
serene in the conviction that they had 
heard the six numbers that the programme | 
called for. Too often at crowded recitals : 
do we suspect auditors in b0c. hats who | 
occupy $2 seats. This last, however, does | 
BOC apply to Symphony concert audiences, | 
who wear large and expensive hats—and 
keep them on. i | 

Let us clear 
first, that we 
Clated subject 
maninoff 


day we 


away the orchestral work 
may come to more appre- 
of the singer. The Rach- 
Sar fe Symphony was worth a second 
| ring, if only for purposes of study. We 
recognize a great work here, even if we do 
not rank it with the best symphonies of 
Bruckner and Brahms. The orchestra is 


handled with Surety and power, but this is | 


i 


pd epoch of orchestral skill. Our moderns - 
° a when they are secant of. ideas can | 
andie @4n orchestra in a manner that al- 


long in saying it, and too fond of fr ys? 
terious touches and sharp contrasts. at 
On a second hearing we find the first 
movement to grow more impressive. TR) 
has some really great moments. We are | 
still unreconciled to that acrid and ag-. 
Zressive fugue in the second movement. 
The amount of woe that a Russian can’ 
give in a symphony is wonderful, but after 
tasting of Scriabin’s ‘‘Ecstasy”’ we are 
quite satisfied to return to Rachmaninoff’s 
srief. Again the technical work was a’ 
credit to Mr. Fiedler and our orchestra. 
The modern composers see to it that our 
orchestral men earn their salaries. .-The 
audience gave recognition to the difficult- 
ies that had been conquered, and Mr. 
Fiedler was recalled and allowed the 
orchestra ‘to rise in response to the ap- 
plause. Pav 
Once upon a time the “‘Egmont” over-* 
ture was held to be too difficult for prags 
tical perfarmance. We wish that the vio-~ 
linists of a century ago, who found the 
passage running Up to C “impossible” 
could hear some of our latter-day tone- 
poems. For all that, the simpler style 
seems to us the more effective. Here ig 
an overture that is quite short, yet it 
F says all that its subject calls for. It is 
| deeply emotional, yet it is symmetrical in 
form. It is not heavily scored, yet its 
piccolo (with trumpets, strings, etc.) gives 


- as fiery a note of triumph as the more 


recent, ponderous, many-voiced spasms} 
and it is beautiful in the midst of war, 
disaster, gloom, or victory, for Beethoven 
_held (and said) that Music even when pic- 
‘turing evil must itself remain beautiful. 
The performance was true Beethoven 
Playing, virile and impetuous and tender 
and sorrowful by turns. To us ‘it was the 
gem af the entire programme. | 

The Monsigny pieces’were tuneful and 
had Gallic grace and daintiness. Father 


+, Gevaert, the chief of musical antiquaries, 


had retouched the work withreverent hands 
and had not too greatly modernized it. The 
first violins were well to the fore during 


| the two numbers (which were continuous) 
| . . 
, and the rollicking style of the Rigaudon 


was well preserved. 

In the old Rigaudons they used to sing 
as well as dance. We wish that this feat- 
ure had been preserved. We should like 
to hear our orchestra as a chorus—once. 
But it was the vocal numbers that the au- 
dience were chiefly interested in. And 
yet, possibly not the numbers 'so much as 
in the .z.merican singer who had conquered 
Berlin and charmed even the critical Bm- 
peror; the artist who had won the right to 
look down even upon dukes with supercilix 
ous profanity. But it is more to the res" 
viewer's purpose to note the fact that she 
is constantly gaining in artistic excellence, 
It is not so long ago that we found Miss: 
Farrar faulty and decidedly unmagnetias 
upon the concert platform. A brief time 
has changed this. We feel that this young. 
American deserves what she has won and 
may attain to yet greater heights. 

Yet she was not in her best voice,’ The 
deluge outside may have dampened the’ 





vocal chords, so that the artist seemed at 
first to display effort. The Isouard number 
was a chaste and modest selection and 
Miss Farrar entered sweetly into the spirit 
of it. Nevertheless, there was no very 
great abandon in it, from the timorous 
horn passages of the beginning to the dis- 
creetly abbreviated C in alt at the end. 
The Mozart aria was another musicianly 


nearly inaudible. The doubling of the {j 
strument seemingly little mended matte, 
and the reviewers of the Sun and of ti 
Times agree that ‘‘the two made small ¢@ 
fect. against the army of strings.’’ 
Times similarly records the enthusiasm (fff 
the audience for ‘“‘the very brilliant playin 
of the orchestra” and the Tribune declary 
that ‘‘the band quite outdid itself.’’ 


Mr. : ing 


| 


the end of the last’-movement there was 
crashing and long-eontinued applause. 
| The work grows greater with every 


orchestra a 


housesy It happened that I came to Berlin 
the same year that Witek did, and I dis- 


tinctly recall 
first time at one of the Tuesday ‘Pops’ i 


hearing. him play. for tha 


‘|i: hearing. In fact, every new work which 
| ‘displays indubitable greatness should 
'have at least two performances, not too 
\far apart in a season, by way of intro- 
| duction. 

Themusisc of Monsigny’s “heroic ballet’’ 


the fall of 1894. His number that night 
was Mendelssohn’s concerto; he gave a 
beautiful, finished, artistic performance of 
the well worn piece, his technic was im-— 
peccable, his intonation faultless, even 


selection which again showed Miss Farrar’s 
earnest vein. It was composed for tenor 
voice, and has been arranged by Dr. Muck, 
It is not attached to an opera, but dis- 
plays the sorrows of a young man who is 
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shut up in a cavern for some unknown 
reason, and naturally feels badly about it. 
He, however, sends his farewell sighs to 
her whom he adored and expresses consid- 
erable doubt about seeing her again. 

Modern audiences do not thrill to these 
Wth century sentimentalities of rhyme, 
even though the music is earnest and 
tender. In this Miss Farrar, although an 
occasional deflection of intonation could be 
detected, was better than in the preceding 
number. Her ‘‘canto spianato’’ was very 
good; she took the B flat bravely, and she 
won much applause, being recalled again 
and again. But the truest tribute to Miss 
Farrar was paid before the concert began. 
Two hours before the concert began there 
was a long line of waiters for a chance to 
buy balcony seats. This line was in the 
street, extending even as far as Gainsbor- 
ough st.; it was largely composed of 
women; it stood there patiently in the 
fierce tempest; and many were not ad- 
mitted even after their vigil. We do not 
believe that this heroic band of moistened 
martyrs was waiting there on account of 
our Symphony orchestra, for when there is 
a purely orchestral programme they are 
not in evidence. 


The Symphony Orchestra in New York— 
Mr. Casals as the Ablest Living ’Cellist 
—Choral Conductors and Operatic Music 
—The Official View of the Allied Cecilia 
—Minor Operatic News—Mr. Paderew- 
ski’s Condition 

Daas» —— hewn fio 

HE first concert, for the new fear, of 

T the Symphony Orchestra in New York 

befell last night in Carnegie Hall be- 

fore an audience, according to the Sun, that 

was representative of the city’s best musi- 

cal culture. The house was completely 

filled and the applause which followed the 
brilliant performance of the first number 
'—Rachmaninoff’s Symphony in E Minor— 
was a tribute to the noble playing of the 

orchestra and to the admirable conducting 

of Max Fiedler. The reviewer of the Sun 

-analyzes the symphony in some detail, not- 

ing again Mr. Fiedler’s ‘‘scholarly and il- 

luminative reading, and the splendid per- 

formance of the artists from Boston.” La- 
ter in the concert, the orchestra played 

.Bach’s third “Brandenburg” concerto with 

two harpsichords instead of the one that 

| Mr. Fiedler used in Boston and that was 


‘phony in E minor, 


By Olin Downes 


The programme of the fifth public re- 
hearsal and concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this season: Sym- 
Rachmaninoff (re- 
peated by request); Air of Therese, “Ah! 
pour moi quelle peine extreme’ from 
“Jeannette et Colin,’’ Nicolo Isouard; 
Chaconne and Rigaudon, from opera, 


“Aline, Reine de Golconda’ (Concert ar- 
rangement 
'“Misero, mio’ and air “Aura, che intor- 
no,” Mozart; Overture to Goethe’s “EKg- 
'mont,”’ 
| Farrar. 


by Gaevert); Recitative, 


Beethoven. Soloist, Geraldine 

Miss Farrar was fortunate in her 
choice of music of other days which is 
hardly known in this city, as she was last 
season when she sang a charming old 
air by Gretry. ‘She is also happy in her 
interpretation of such music, which de- 
mands uncommon taste and simplicity of 
style, a fine legato and impeccable 
execution. There are singers who might 
escape criticism in a scene from ‘‘Aida’”’ 


-who- would--find themselves quite at a 


| 


| 


loss if confronted by the graceful, ex- 
quisitely fashioned phrases of Isouard 
and some of his contemporaries. And the 
air of Mozart, heard for the first time 
at the Symphony concerts, is indeed 
worthy of a hearing. It has classic 
purity of style, of course. It has also 
real nobility and dramatic force. The or- 
chestration of Dr. Muck is admirably an 
admirable accomplishment. It reinforces 
the voice part perhaps more than the 
original instrumentation, and it finds 4 
way to modern ears without in the least 
surpassing the tonal intentions of the 
composer. 

Yesterday the weather was as bad 4s 
it could be for singing, and the singer 
may not have been in as good voice 4s 


(on the same occasion last season; but 


her art was manifest and admirable. The 


music of Isouard was given 


its true 


character, it being a delicious combina-~ 
tion of folk-song and powder-puff. The 
aria of Mozart lay'as a rule in the best 
parts of Miss Farrar’s voice. She once 
or twice ignored a detail of tone produc- 
tion, but she gave the music the utmost 
emotional] depth. She was no longer sins~- 
ing concert music; she was interpreting: 
@ moving scene. She was often recalled, 
but, meaning no disparagement, it 15 
good to say that the great Symphony 
of Rachmaninoff received as hearty aP~ 
plause. The performance will live long 


i pe 


orchestration was an artistic achieve- 
ment and a joy to the ear. Nor was the 
final performance of the Beethoven over- 
ture below the level of the rest of a 
memorable concert. 


| | BOSTON SYMPHONY’S TOUR. 
| 


First Concert of Season Given in New 
York, with Miss Farrar as Soloist, 


was likewise delightful, and again the 


(Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. ] 

NEW YORK, Nov. 10—The Boston 
Symphony orchestra gave the first con- 
ro rt of its 25th season in New York to- 
night at Carnegie Hall, and was greeted 
by its usual large audience. 

Anton Witek, new concert master of 
| the orchestra, was applauded, Max Fied- 
ler was greeted even more. effusively, 
,and the appearance of Miss Geraldine 
'Farrar was the signal for another storm 
Of applause, 
| Miss Farrar, who made her first ap- 
pearance in New York this season, sang 


|‘‘Jeannot et Colin” and an air of Mozart 


| 
| 
| 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 

Saws. ——— (O.t,7, 1910 

A Word About Mr. Witek-—theé Aongider- 
able Place That He Occupied in the Musi- 


cal Activities of Berlin—Puffs Prelimi- | 


an air from Isouard’s opera comique| 
| written for_a tenor and abridged and | "finer oti 
| ‘revised by Dr. Muck especially for her. } 


then, and he played with the ease and as- 
surance of the brilliant virtuoso. Witek at 
that time was only about eighteen years 
Old. Since then I have heard him play 
practically his entire repertory, which em- 
braces everything of interest 
literature, 


thoven’s 
is thoPoughly at home. in 

“AS an ensemble player, Witek has made 
an enviable reputation for himself in Ger- 
many. The annual series of concerts given 
by his trio in this city ranked among the 
best that Berlin had to offer in this genre. 


lt was always a marvel to me how Witek 
retained his technic and repertory, as with — 
his orchestra work, his solo and ensemble 


playing and teaching, he was an exceed- 
ingly busy man. Many Americans studied 
under him during his stay in the German 
capital and they always spoke of their 
teacher with enthusiasm. Witek is a Bo- 
hemian, not a German, and he studied at 
the Prague Conservatory under Bennewitz. 


who was also the teacher of Halir, Ondrik- 
He came to Berlin at the 
age of eighteen and he was identified with 
the musical life of this city uninterruptedly © 
up to the end of last season. Vita Witek, © 
the violinist’s wife, is a pianist of ability 


and attainments. A pupil of Leschetizky 


and Carrefio, she has been thepianist of the. 
Witek Trio ever since it was founded and 
she has proved to be an able partirer for 
The artist couple will cons 


her husband. 


nary for Elgar’s New Violin Concerto— | tinue their ensemble work in Boston. 


N the Berlin correspondence of the 
current issue of the Musical Courier is 
Witek en eresting paragraph about Mr 
K, © new concert-master of the Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, who makes his first ap- 


Naar yh “Berlin is Sorry to lose Witek. 
; r Sixteen years he was a_prominen: 
gga In the musical life of this city and 
i pi & host of friends and udmirers 
soleutn a4 man as well as concert-master, | 
Pi °% ensemble performer and teacher. 
pone Orchestra will 
Oo replace him. H 
. 4 e came 
lere. from Prague in 1894 and for a full 


de 
cade and a half he led the violins of this 


band of musicians... He was also the lead- 


¢ in D minor, No. 4. 


4rances here this afternoon and tomorrow —— 


Ist: 


& concert-master, Wi 3 
and the tote tek is unexcelled SCHROEDER. 
‘find it difficult 


Witek prefers, however, the big 
syinphonic concertos, like Brahms’s, Bee- 
and Tschaikowsky’s, although he 
3 the virtuoso 
pleces of Wieniawski, Ernst and Paganini. 
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jor, Op. 55 


’”” RHAPSODY for OrcHESTRA 
f like name by Joseph Rodman 


- 2, F minor, for PIANOFORTE and 


ISIO-II. 
, Op. 21 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


to vivace 


olique 
ema con variazioni 


Programme. 
Soloist 


ghetto 


(First time in Boston.) 
- Allegro vivace 


OVERTURE, ‘‘The Roman Carnival,’ op. 9 
(Conducted by the composer) 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


SUITE No. 3, in G ma 
I. Elégie 
II. Valse mélanc 
III. Scherzo: Mol 


(after the poem o 
IV. T 


‘The Culprit Fay 
Drake,) op. 62 


CONCERTO No 
ORCHESTRA 
I. Maestoso 


VI. GONGERY. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, AT 8, P.M. 


II. Lar 


ITI 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Mr. CARLO BUONAMICI 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


HENRY HADLEY, 
SCHAIKOWSKY, 


BERLIOZ, 
CHOPIN, 
z 


oe beep en een este 
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| 3 LL ALQ « nt Vurw, 19/40 & hats 1.0 look their, 


| nD / fill upon Miss Farrar. (Mischievous femi-_ 
’ ss Aa 
mR. HADLET'S NEW  URURESTRAD | vis tonabes ‘Mintel yesterday ettaaeal 


RHAPSODY that they “must have been dressmakers.’”) 
pegs a They and others who had been similarly 
His “Culprit Fay” for the Pleasure of an irritated bore their complaints to the | 

mayor, even as to an all-wise cadi in an | 


Otherwise Uninteresting Symphony Con- oriental town. The mayor was. moved in 
cert-—Mr. Fiedler’s Mistakes with Tschai. * his turn and wrote his letter. The manage- 

‘ ae ment of Symphony Hall purposes to do all 

_ kowsky’s Suite—The Disappointing Mr. it can to persuade the women t6” remove 
Buonamici—“La Boheme” at the Opera, their hats, without recourse to harsh 


ep - measures. We shall see what we shill see; 
with the Familiar Cast of Last Year— a fortnight hence Mme. Melba will appear 


The Conservatory Orchestra Heard Again | at the concerts and necks will be craned to 
see her. Thereafter comes a succession of 


mere men, and with them the “agitation,” 
like its predecessors in the past, is likely. to 
subside. 

Outside ‘“‘The Culprit Fay” and the per 
| formance of it with the composer conduct- 
ing, the concert was less interesting than 

any of its predecessors this autumn and for 

the first time the audience below stairs 

drifted away in perceptible numbers before 

it was done. In the nature of men and 

things and one hundred concerts here and 

elsewhere in six months, there is bound to 

be an occasional ‘off’? Friday or Saturday 

at Symphony Hall and for no apparent 

reason. Yesterday, however, the causes. 
were not far to seek. In the first place, | 
Mr. Buonamici, who was.clearly very ner- 

vous and who hardly did himself justice, 

played the pianoforte part in Chopin’s con- | 
certo in F minor mechanical'y andi drily, 

with little warmth of tone, variety of shad- 

ing, elastic pace, sensitive rhythm or 

adept contrast. In the sevond place, unless 
noons. Fortunately or unfortunately, the there is some pianist like Mr. Paderewski 

eminent “programmist” defeated’ these | °° Mr. Pachmann, of very fine and sym- 
expectations. He found “The Culprit Fay” pathetic understanding to play the con- 

too long for insertion in even the anes | q orto, it sounds more and more antiquated 


cious lengths of the pro ramme:béok. | and out of place in a concert-room of 1910, 
Summary in prose thet yey ae read = | especially when Mr. Fiedler carries the ac- 
i 
' 
| 
| 


- 


1 SP ee 


Once upon a time there was a “literary 
afternoon” at the Symphony Concerts. 
Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra were to 
play MacDowell’s posthumous tone-poem, 
“Lamia,” and the learned “programmist” 
had reprinted bodily Keats’s long poem 
of like name, which had suggested the 
music. Evidently it was new or for- 
gotten to most of the audience and 
through all the course of the concert 
many read it diligently, absorbedly. With 
Henry Hadley’s rhapsody, ‘‘The Culprit 
Fay,” after Joseph Rodman Drake’s like- 
named poem on the programme for yes- 
terday, there was fair prospect to the 
cynically reminiscent of a second “liter- 
ary afternoon.” Drake’s poem, which 
was published nearly a hundred years 
aso and that now the curious must hunt 
out of the anthologies, may not compare 
with Keats’s in quality, but it would have 
been quite as new and strange to the 
company that assembles on Friday after- 
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two or three minutes condensed it, and if companiment in such weighty accents and 
Keats has had his day at the Symphony heavy sonorities as he did yesterday. In 
Concerts, Drake certainly has not. the third and last place, as a Scottish domi- 

Unexpected incidents, however, were not nie might Say, Mr. Fiedler dimmed the 
lacking. For the first time in some y ars ‘onal brilliancy, obscured the rhythms, 
a resident planist, Mr. Buonamici, was the blurred the instrumental colors and gen- 
“soloist”? of the afternoon, and for the erally distorted the scherzo, the variations 
first time since Mr. Pugno last played with and the final polacca of Tschaikowsky’s 
the archestra, a planist had the score or SUite in G major by the extraordinarily 
his concerts before him. If to have the [St pace at which he took it. Plainly his 
music before him helps rather than ham- ™é€"—and the highest of speed usually little 


pers him, there {is no sensib’e reason why 
he should not have it on the pianoforte. 
Whatever way gives him the more free- 
dom is the better way for him; but nine- 
teen out of twenty pianists still memorize 
their concerts and the Sight of Mr; 
Buonamici’s score was a mild surprise. 


perturbs these virtuosi—could not keep to 
his beat and play some of their instruments, 
Once, in a symphony of Beethoven, Dr, 
Muck so drove his men to a speed that 


they could not compass and maintain, Mr, 


Fiedler brought them to like case yesterday. 


Of course the suite is brilliant, romantic © 


Then, too, there was the incident of the | ™USic, rich in diversified and intense in- 


\strumental coloring, abounding in varied. 
musical incidents and musical moods, frank 
of emotion, likely to stir any band of Vira) 
‘tuosi that plays it and any audience tha i 


hats, though there was much more of it 
in Mayor Fitzgerald’s office and in the 
evening papers than there was in Symhony 
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tion of the wistful and reiterated song of 


‘the “Blegy”’ that begins it, of the shad-- 


owed and haunting voices of the ‘“Melan- 
choly Waltz,” “in which it continues, of 
the vivid tonal contrasts of the scherzo, 
of the fanciful variations, of the thrilling 
sweep into the final polaccea and of the 


_ptately and gorgeous march of the dance 


itself. The whole piece was of a sort that 
Mr. Fiedler and the band, especially when 
it is at the top of its form, usually play 
brilliantly, excitingly. The “Blegy’’ and 
the ‘‘Melancholy Waltz” went interestingly, 
but with no particular stir to the listen- 
ing imagination. Mr. Fiedler gained the 
long rich curves, the mellow ascent and 
descent in the orchestral voices, the wist- 
ful “dying falls’ of the song of the “Elegy” 
and by pace and quality of tone kept the 
waltz a phantom waltz mov’ng against its 
shadowed background as to the reiterated 
beat of moody, sorrowing thought, sor- 
rowing, in Slavic wise in the arts, for the 
sake of sorrow. 

In the confusions and distortions of over- 
speed and misplaced accents the scherzo 
began. The hearer felt little of the con- 
trast between the gay beginning and the 
ghostly march of the trio; the end was 4 
whirl of inchoate sound. The variations 
followed in light play of Tschaikowsky’'s 
ready and changeful fancies. Better than 
in the scherzo, Mr. Fiedler kept their con- 
tours, their rhythms, but as jhe advanced 
them, he blurred more and more in a per- 
verse zeal for a hot pace that was evi- 
dently mastering him. He fiung his band 
upon the introduction to the polacca—kind- 
ling suspense in tones if there was such a 
thing—and the pace was too swift for the 
music to sound either sonorous OF bril- 
iant. Even the ritardando, which is the 
climax of the suspense, was lost in the in- 
strumental bustle. The polacca itself be- 
gan, continued, ended and all the way was 
only a blind ruse- of orchestra] speed in 
which the proud rhythm, the sumptuous 
color, the romantic stateliness were ground, 
as it were, under foot. In @ sense, music 
so brilliant could not help ‘‘sounding’’; 
but it ought to have ‘sounded’? more—and 
far differently. 


eee 


When Chopin himself played his con- 
eerto in F minor at Warsaw in the thir- 


ties, he believed that the first movement 
was “quite unintelligible” to the audi- 
Yesterday, it 
was too intelligible to those that were 
listening to it eighty years later—in ‘ts 
meagreness of form, its bareness of or- 
chestral chess, its monotonous alterna- 
tions of orchestra and pianoforte, its | 
want of most of the qualities of, lyric 
and personal hopin who was now trying | 
Mr. Fied- 
accompaniment, 
was heavy-handed and _ too 


ence that then heard it. 


“to be big and conventional. 
ler’s playing of the 


wt hadi apt Btrin sokene: “era, | 
|} mend maters and. N 


Gs 


pianoforte was mechanical and 

else. In the siow movement were the 
beginnings of pleasure because Mr. Bu- 
onamici’s tone occasionally had songful 
quality, variety of accent, irridescence 
and intimacy. Yet he seemed to ignore 
more than the superficial contrast of the 
recitative in which the pianoforte seems 
to answer in melancholy voice its Own 
richer and warmer sone. Te finale went 
petter simply because Mr. Buonamici 
played with @ keener sense of rhythm, of 
flashing phrase, of elastiically modulated 
pace than he had shown in all the rest 
of the piece, and because Mr. Fiedler was 
lighter with his intervening orchestra, 
Yet the whole impression of the pér- 
formance was disappointing. The con- 
certo sounded singularly meaegre, barren, 
virtuous. It needs a master of the finest 
intuitions, of the most adroit execution 
to play it ,if it is to be played at al 
nowadays. It belongs to the historical 
hopin who is dull and threadbare and 
not to the hopin who lives because the 
beauty of his intimate and passionate 
melody, the irridescence of its harmonic 
glamor, and its sensitiveness to voice 
every lyrich mood are deathless. 


Thus, the pleasure of the day iay chiefiy 
in Mr. Hadley’s rhapsody and the apt and 
fanciful fashion with which the orchestra 
played it. AS the music of symphony con- 
certs goes, “The Culprit Fay” is 4 light, 
almost a gay piece. Tt expresses itself, 
the composer’s imaginings, the suggestions 
of the poem behind almost wholly in the 
quality and the interplay of the instru- 
mental voices. Mr. Hadley has imagination 
and invengion in timbres. He can make 
| them fascinate in themselves and suggest 
| the image, weave the atmosphere, imply 
| the violin that he would compass. He cat 
| choose no combinations and eontrasts of 
the instrumental voices, reanimate old 
| to his purpose, modulate and shade 
| them subtly. “The Culprit Fay” is not 
notable for melodic invention; for Mr. Had- 
ley, like the other young moderns, seeks 
serviceable rather than distinctive musical 
ideas that still posses the hearer for him- 
self. The form of the rhapsody is free but 
never spumeless, and though it is designedly 
brief, it does not seem short-breathed. The 
composer could have said more, pictured 
more, adapted more of Drake’s poem had 
he chosen. His means to his ends are his 
harmonic dress, which is often fanciful and 
sometimes daring, and his resource and im- 
sometimes daring and his resource and im- 
agination in instrumental timbres. 

Thus equipped, Mr. Hadley Is indeed 4 
wise young man in the choice of @ subject 
exactly suited to his purposes. Drake's 
verses summon the fairy train at still and 
moonlit midnight; the guilty fairy—ne had 
endured the glance of mortal maiden—is 
condemned and sent to his punishment—to 


{American Musical Clubs for such a com- S¢'iption 


glistening spray that fetch el drop of thé my ofthe poem is followed: 
iinige treme hin Wetateabig becom recee he p by step. The fairies as-” 
stars and fetch i come iy a reach the ||\the Culprit i gs ag is judgment. on 
fire. Off he sets; a toad heater hi falling |/been sullied in “the ph gel paige bo aye 
he has light adventures in the Pe Tagan maiden's eye.” The penalty for the Fay is. 
they are elfin; he has temptations in the to procure a glistening drop from a stur- 


stars, and th | geon as it leaps fr ied wand: 
they are of spirits; He achieves | the skies hey 4 fas walt 4 pas MP 


the rquest; 
the faint lideabe’ an hk to the fairy court; |, falling star. The Fay is discouraged, for 
ohe’ plcGirine ol wn whisks it away. |) his wings are soiled ~and his fai pebate tflin 
5 eats septate, 28 ae toe int egg ry and Brtige is but he takes heart and ieane oe 
: the back of a f be 
th asid tian {ehh on Ow it must a frog. He plunges into tl 
sossamer; now eeri moonlit water, but | bs, 
with elfin. voléee aha. eit ; rie » but the water spirits at- 
| n steps: no tack him, and he t ay 
flecked, as it were. with th ; wi; urns back in dismay. 
~ e, e spray and the | 2" # mussel boat he f aks 
agp Rodd es into baby tumult Ponte ee Up leave ‘the Stunetok nak a poe) 
rbed, the battling or the hurt is drop of spray. He m | 
. a 
ates wistful with a gentle longing iat and mounts a firefly to the pia ana 
Sarita Mae p" passion since it is of star- ati of the air tempts him, but his 
airy; now a | ror 1as been Vv : | 
touches of humor; now lightly Bl stn: gy and he eas tocward bh ia atone | 
wise, when th , - | In the sky t . 
A ipteecd eg Bang yen | judgment; | bursts, + iy rays thé meteor 
violi; now “creepy” of the t th the solo | welcomed back by the fairies oS oy te 
mind—of the night and e terror—to elfin | the dance, the cock crows for cha ae * 
witatiine With the gor the quest, now | of day and the Fays have go © dawn 
is Gk ane cane } oe of it all to elves, | Mr. Hadley has written in a ii 
A trifle of light Aa the orchestra itself. | fully fanciful vein. There are n° seh 
ve “fancy chad per webmag fine and invent- the suggestions of all the phases of the 
 Adebateaatd. ideler Ace itself as gaily, | Poem, the moonlight night, the court 
Bega ois , ‘pictorially and imaginatively | the ride on the toad, th e court, 
| strumental timbres. From beginning ; e leap of the 


| ‘sturgeon, and th 
Bn nr taimng R e final a 
| Mr. Hadley, as the saying is, “car- | ™0S8t refined manner, are truly impride 


' Ties it Y ; 
it off,” and yesterday the orchestra | Sive- The scoring is as felicitous as it 


_ 


was at one with him. H. T. Pp. could well be. The workmanship re- 
Ey i aeons! gee veals the practised hand and the gifted 

HADLEY CONDUCTS musician. Mr. Hadley has steadily pro- 

; oat ict shaggy iby as a composer for a num- 
my. i Pe Gh aren Wee TAN * of years. He was rec - 
e of Somerville at Head ‘of/edly for his admirable condioorinan aa 

’ : 


Orchestra in Performance of Own shart Mialtbir dietetic) 


Composition — Buonamici, Plays From Score 
Pianist ; Mr. Buonamici played fro 

» Soloist therein showed his e008 satinec a or 
By Olin Downes tain rather cruel tradition has developed 
ap RULE Nes in pianistic circles since the days of 
as yable programme, and one| Liszt, who played without notes. It 
he meant a great deal to Bostonians, | °°°™S Since to have become almost ¢ 
_was offered yesterday afternoon in Sym- matter of honor with a pianist to ab- 


i phony § . stain from score durin an 
iall, at the sixth public reheargal| and there is no. greater  oneenee’ Wan 
| Foniy . Some 


lof t seas . oo 
pees OneON by the Boston Symphony | Pianists have good memories, others 
vrevestra. Henry Hadley of Somerville | have none. A will prefer to play with 
conducted in person his own orchestral | ae notes before him, B cannot do him-’ 
Suapectis, dein: Chudse Miai ee self justice unless he is entirely free of 
Pala Dp Fay’ a delight- | his score. Is there any earthly rea 
‘Ul plece, after the poem of Joseph Rod-| WHY a virtuoso should not establish the 
man Drake; Cari Buonamici, the excel-| bert agvantene wne ne oe the 
lent pianist of this city win a tri | DOSt » Svan ae nen: ee 
teh Chaeaaee oe riumph |} Mr. Buonamici’s performance was mas- 
a iiavassieae minor concerto. | The|terly. He did not modernize the con- 
overture ‘tie meee with Berlioz’ certo, which remains today one of the. 
iatnar tet Re e Maggie Carnival,’’ and | loveliest examples of that.form of com- 
from Sachalicna “bh four movements Position, neither did he perfume it pad 
G, ‘on. BS. wsky orchestral suite ek eet = : rine graces . whi 
“Th i »» | y planists seem to th ity 
pea i te Fay” won the $1000 prize 2cteristic of Chopin. Admattting " or ene 
y e National Federation of) Performance was of a more robust di 
— posit than may have “hay 
gt ‘ger ep spring of 1909. Mr. Had- S°2™e most characteristic of sae al te 
en very programmatically. | "ned piece of music, it Was ba Ph iil 


Sit’ 
Ae 7. aa 


and proportionate and full of delet 


Local 
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Mer enients Mr. played bs 
true elegance, — apiagett 
fully indiseriminative that, once, ; e 
music came from its real perk ve a 
little in advance , of Field and Moscne- 
les, and by no means of such moderit 
origin as the concertos of Liszt. cig ee 
fresh from the hands of Zellner, mie 
in the midst of Kalkbrenner, Czerny ae 
their. confederates, wrote a concerto 
which was in disconcertingly saphgatest 
vein at the time, yet retaining the ol 
forms and the old orchestration. 

who, listening yesterday, would have 
-preferred different scoring? Mr. Buon- 
amici’s pianism was of the most artis- 
tic description. His execution was as 
clean as @& knife, and his tone, whether | 
an forte or pianissmo passages, was al- 
ways pure, singing, and legato when de- 
manded, no matter how fast the tempo 
pace. To play. this rather looked-down- 
upon concerto is 4 real feat, and 
pianist who can sing the larghetto so 
peautifully and yet 80 simply, and | 
| give the finale such unstudied grace 
land piquancy, may well rejpice in the 
maturing of his powers. Mr. Buonamici 
was recalled again and again, and cer- 
\tainly his reception was justified. 
The 


orchestral performance was 


iprilliant in the extreme. 


AT THE SYMPHONY, 


—_—— 
—- —————e ——— 


Henry Hadley Conducts 
His “The Culprit Fay.” 


Buonamici Soloist in Chopin's 
Second Concerto, 


fy # al 4 : seca i , / 
bRebe ao FF 8 


Henry Hadley’s “rhe Culprit /Fay,” 
was performed at the Symphony re- 
hearsal yesterday afternoon for the 
first time in Boston, the composer con- 


ducting. sy ts 

Carlo Buonamici, the resident pianist, 
was the soloist of the 
played Chopin's second concerto.  ber- 
lioz overture “The Roman Carnival, 
began the concert, and furnished a so- 
norous fanfare to introduce Mr Fradley 
and his new 
third suite concluded. ' 

Mr Hadley spent his boyhood in Som- 
erville, where his father was for 4) years 
‘director of music in the public schools, 
‘and his mother a contralto singer of 
local prominence. ‘. 

He has many friends here who have 
watehed him rise through the succes- 


sive stages of his career as composer, | 


from the early pieces when a student 


with. Stephen Emery and George Chad- | 


wick, to his: tone-poems, the symphonies 
and the operas, and as a conductor 


program. He | 


piece. Tschaikowsky's | 


from his direction 


the. Seattle 
post which he 


ley is now making something | 
of a tour as “ouest’’ conductor. He > 
conducted his third symphony at the | 
Theodore Thomas orchestra concerts in | 
*hicago,: Nov 11 and 12, and will con- 
duct it with the New York symphony 
a week from tomorrow. The second 
performance -of this symphony was by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra in 
April, 1908. 4 

Mr Hadley’s new work, ‘The Culprit 
Kay,’’ was first performed in May, 1909, 
at Grand Rapids, Mich, at the annual 
convention of the National federation 
of musical elubs, the Theodore Thomas 
orchestra playing, and the composer 
conducting. | 

It was awarded the $1000 prize offered 
by the federation for the best orchestra! 
work. There were 25 competitors. The 
judges were Mr Loeffler, Mr Krehbiel 
and Walter Da mrosch. 

Drake’s poem of the name is the ex- 
quisite poetic conceit upon which the 
piece is puilt. It tells of the midnight 
assemblage in court of the fairies, of 
their cond®mnation to exile of one of 
their number who has been sullied by 
the glance of a mortal maiden, and of 
his wanderings through the elements 
until he absolves the guilt by catching 
the spark of a falling: star. 

“Tt is a theme to invite the lightest 
play of fancy. Such Mr Hadley has 


| given it. He seems at times to have 
| been perhaps too mindful of his pro- 
cram. | ‘The work is episodical. 

In aiming at the spontaneity, the 
‘fieetness and rapidity of action, Sup- 

| posedly characteristic of his subjects, 
the composer as changed often and 
abruptly the series of pictures which 
ehe would portray. The piece abounds 
in contrast, in dynamics, in color and 
rhythmic effects. 

It has highly 
jeads the’ hearer 
adroit invention. 
knowledge of the 
marked facility in the mixing. of in- 
strumental color, and in the realiza- 
‘ion of descriptive effects. It is music 
of unquestioned charm. 

Mr Hadley conducts with a quick, 
nervous beat, but with assurance and 
command. The orchestra was sensitive 
and euphonious. : 

Mr Buonamici’s playing of the (hopin 
was marked by purity of tone, by ex- 
' guisite finish of outline. Mmbellishment 

}was for once not an extraneous, OD- 
'trusive impertinence to display the 
agility of a virtuoso. With what quiet 
| fleetness, clearness of profile and true 


imaginative pages and 
through moments of 
It shows an intimate 
orchestra and 4a 


elegance of style he performed all ord 
1as | 


' exfoliation with which Chopin 
adorned his melody. 

The slow movement wes particularly 
' beautiful in this regard. 
doubtless to be.desired more 
warmth to denote the real Chopin, bu 
the serenity, the simplicity of this play- 

ing was a pleasure to all who admire 
| true beauty of form and to those who 
| commit nameless and wanton exaggere~ 
‘tion in the name of Chopin. 
| The variations which close the 
Tschaikowsky are the work of a mas- 
ter. The first movement is variable and 
sentimental. The second and third are 
stale, flat and unprofitable. 
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of the afternoon was-Mr Fie pe ores 

,/ ence in the orchestr t oe 
ducting of the latter during the 
mirable courtesy. 
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| MR. HENRY. HADLEY DISCUSSES THE 


: MAKING OF MUSIC 


a a = 1 > : _ | yi ty vu, f o j 


Is, for Example; America Hostile to the 
Art-—A Trait of the American Critical 
Sense—Music in the West and the West 
in -Music—The ‘Time Pressure on the 
Composer of Our Time-and Its Compen- 
sations—Of Music Publishers and Theo- i 


ries of Opera 


N American: composer 


been something of a rarity. 


Whether there is anything in ovr 


national temper which discourages the arts, 
particularly music, 


the course of an afternoon’s casual. chat. 
tui8s name is as clear Yankee as the most 


fastidious patriot could demand, but for all | 


luat Mr. Hadley shows the marks of for- 
eign study and foreign influence, in a 
frequent and unconscious iapse into the 
German phrase to denote something for 
which there is no precise Yankee equiv- 
alent, ‘Our sense of humor,” he prefaced, 
od gets into the way of serious work, 
pid “ir to risk making ourselves ridicu- 
5 e are willing to be terribly in earnest 
n erside, but affect to laugh about it in 
publie, We are a nation of genial mockers; 
~ as for music, we have said, ‘There is 
re reney enough good music,’ or ‘Let Europe 
ned e and we ‘ll import.’ This is pass- 
neural m sure of it. An\American com- 
“gs _— now get a respectful hearing. 
“ ould not have that not so many years 
ong 1 believe there is reason to think 
mel i Pa a turn of the tide. I have gone 
oe . awe enough now to’ be able to look 
peo al the crowd a little, and-I think 
oe gee heads appearing here and thére 
ie Bim the others. The disposition and 
: . 2 y are with us; but you can see | 
ow this public attitude we have maintained | 
so long’ would operate, 
Ph finest hearts go into practical 
s rhe vane they can be sure of so much 
thie oer or. so much effort. Now, as we 
ap te Bee the less material things, 
NO i ipl | gyi are going to take ghe 
id a _ and stand or fall by it, and 
re S, one day, we are going to get 
young fellow who can come along, do 


. con- 
It was an ad- 


who is both 
American and @ -composer has 


was among others a 
matter touched on by Mr, Henry Hadley, 
himself an American and a composer, in ) 
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‘It is our duty? he has said to me, 40. 
give these new things by our native com- 
posers a hearing, just as fast as they are 
worthy of it, or what are we here for?’ Te 
“Still, along with the American coolness” 
towards. American music goes ~ another 
strain of the national mind that is gong 
bye-and-bye to be of enormous benefit to. 
us; I mean a certain natural critical faculty - 
that the American man, from banker to. 
plumber, can exercise on the music he 
_hears. For instance, conducting the Sym- 
| phony Orchestra in Seattle I encounter it 
continually; he can tell you which eo. 
had the genuine grandeur, and which fa k 
somehow, as he would say, to ‘get o er. 
the plate.” He doesn’t know how he 
knows, but he knows. I suppose this comes 
from the practical shrewdness that “we. 
know is ingrained in our national fibre. 
But this keenness to detect the true and 
the false is going to be a splendid guid f 
to the younger men. i as 
“Do I think the best of our work is” 0. 
come through the institutions, the conser- : 
» vatories, colleges and universities? 
| have to reckon here with the man; F: 
| far-he can or will break with the schools. 
? I know this, the institutions are a great. 
help; and a greater help, though we may Ly 
not realize it, is the work that is being 
done right in the primary and grammar 
grades of our public schools where the raw 
material of our musicians lies. line 
‘People suppose, also, that Seattle, where | 
I have the honor to labor at present, repre-_ 
sents raw material. If by raw we me n 
crude, that is far from true. The audien 28S 
of the Seattle orchestra are not as yell 
educated to music as those of the East, fo: 
the very simple reason that ‘they hari 
never had the chance to hear things Mee 
fore. But they have heard about them, and | 
there is the zest of giving them things f e 
the first time; of getting them ground ‘a 
in the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart and» 
Beethoven, while not negleeting the newer | 
things. "They are keen on it, and so is he 
orchestra. We are all in it together. Our 
rehearsals, hard work as they are, ave a. 
kind of musical lark. We take off our coat : 
and wade in. 0) ae 
“There is, about it all, the feeling that: 
nearly everyone has about working . out ; 
there, that you are preparing the way. 
There is no doubt but that you arear urt of. 
the upbuilding of that region in one we vy or] 
dinother whatever you do, if it ts done well, 
This feeling has got into the finale of a. 
new symphony on which I am working, 
‘North, East, South, and West.’ The last. 
movement is going to be called ‘fre was 
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“the soap people say. If. 
would n’t be Western. — 


“The way a composition grows? en ah oe 


hum! . . . #70 one knows. It just grows. 
A bit here and a bit there. If the subject 
is Oriental, or medieval, you naturally 
goak yourself in Oriental books or medi- 
g@val lore. Live in the thing, even to time 
and place, so far as imagination will allow. 
Then themes begin to come; vaguely, at 
first, perhaps; or maybe, one occurs all 
complete, so that you can say ‘This is it.’ 
You try this and that at the piano, a figu- 
ration, a chord. This might do, but 
this is better. Ah! here it is! and it goes 
down on paper. Some days the measures 
write themselves and a great deal gets 
‘done; other days, very little. Sometimes 
nothing. Orchestra rehearsals generally 
eat up the early part of the day, until three 
‘o’clock; and if they leave one limp, the lit- 
tie time that is left before evening is 
hardly eng gh; and the evening brings itg 
fistractions, for we cannot, well, we do not 
live all to ourselves, and all for an art, as 
men once could, or did. And I even believe 
we should not. 
‘needs to meet artists of another-—-painters, 
authors, en of affairs, scholars, and rub 
brains, ahd know what people are thinking. 
It was well enough that César Franck did 
his work before nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 
amitted a sound between yawn and groan. 
“A good deal of my work I do summers on 
my ranch, and as there is a bit of the 
‘ehameleon about me, and when in Rome I 
‘write #a the Romans do, it’s quite possible 
‘that this has had something to do. with 
‘ yhat breezy, finale I mentioned. 
| -#FMnally, comes the scoring: long and 
‘hard work, requiring patience and applica- 
tion, The gongs? They are a different 
‘matter. Ihave combed down anthologies, 
Golden Treasuries, cohorts of poets, early 
or contemporary, for the lyric wanted—lived 
with it awhile, and finally written it ‘at one 
go-off’ as we say, in two hours, as fast as 
“my pen will doit. I have tried other ways, 
‘but they won't work. If the thing sounds 
"labored, good-bye to it. 
> "Tf the work is a big one I do rewrite 
“@ good deal. I find plenty of places to im- 
prove. As for being performed, I cannot 
honestly complaip of ever having had much 
trouble. disappointments, delays, and 
such. As fast as my wotk deserved it, I 
find it ‘has been willingly performed, which 
“makes me, you see, more sanguine about 
the work of other men which is still to 
pee along. There is-one thing which com- 
‘posers are inclined to forget which I have 
“ried to kéep in mind; that the publisher of 
“music is also a business man, and he can- 
“not be expected to wish to take risks wi-h 
“one’s big things until you have shown him 
“what can be done with your smaller at- 
‘tempts. It may cost him $1000. or more 


to) bring Guta” Moderately Whe work, 
work, toc, of such » character that, for 
] the: present. not ‘more. than half a. dozen 


For an artist in one kind } 


I’ve tried that, too,’’ and the speaker | 


formance, censor or no censor. 


Yong work, a 


copies may be sold and those to library col- 
lections, like the Allen Brown collection in 
Boston. | | 

“Just.now I am working on another sym- 
phony, as I have said, and .an opera, the 
theme.of which I am not at liberty to tell. 
This much I can say of it, however, that 
there will be no use of the lyric in it, I 
am convinced that the delineation, the col- 
oring, the song elements of. opera can be 
better done by the orchestra, leaving the 
voices, in conversation, to carry along the 
narrative and the ‘action,”’ 


LM” 
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The programme at the Symphony Con- 
cert in Boston today traverses Berlloz’s 
overture ‘“Carneval at Rome’’; Mr. Hadley’s 
new rhapsody, ‘“The Culprit Fay;’’ Chopin's 
concerto in F minor for pianoforte—with 
Mr. Buonamici to play the solo part and 
Tschaikowsky’s suite in G major, In 
York, at the concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, Mr. Mahler is playing Debussy’s 
new “Rondes de Printemps,’’ Schumann's 
overture to ‘‘Manfred,’’ Brahms’s first sym- 
phony and, with Mr. Hofmann, Ssint- 
Sains’s fourth concerto for pianoforte. In 
Chicago the “‘Rondes de Printemps’ are 
also on Mr. Stock’s programme, along with 
Debuesy’s ‘Scottish March,’ Brahms’s first 
symphony, and Goldmark’s concerto for 
violin with Mr. Macmillen in the solo part. 
(Evidently in the view of Mr. Mahler and 
Mr. Stock, Debussy and Brahms mate—or 
contrast—well. In Philadelphia Mr. Ponlig 
sas returned to the elder classics, with 
Bach's suite in B minor, Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ 
symphony and his concerto for two pianos, 
and Weber’s overture to his opera, Hury- 
anthe’”’ to fill the afternoon. Mr. Hutchison 
and Mr. Randolph are, of course, the 
pianists. 

“Salome” will be performed for the tirst 
time in Chicago by Mr. Dippel’s forces next 
Friday evening, and so far discussion is 
livelier there over the doubled prices than 
over any “moral issue”? that may lurk in 
Strauss’s music drama. In London, too, 
where it was said that “Salome” was, “of 
course,” impossible on ‘moral grounds,’ the 
opera is in rehearsal for immediate per- 
Some day, 
even Boston will hear and applaud it, too. ~ 

Applied Adages—Smoke does not always 


New 


| indicate fire, nor do loud singing and loud 1 
piano playing, either. [The Musical Courier. | 
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KEEP HATS € 


Unless Symphony Patrons Obey Or- 


der Hall Will Be 


Closed— 


Management Alarmed 


* re 8 re ee ee 


Women Win 


Hall Battle 


duce women patrons of the Symphony | 
Orchestra to remove their hats, and. 
now the management, face to face 
with the dilemma of losing its license 
unless thé edict is obeyed, is planinia: 
ways to resist the unwillingness of their 

| peeee patrons. 
| Tonight Symphony Hall will be 3 


battleground between the manage- 


First: 
Round in Symphony 


‘WEAR HATS 
AND DEFY 
_THE MAYOR! 


i The réquest of the Symphony man-'! 
A iakteeggt: regarding the orders of May- 
‘ior Fitzgerald failed yesterday to in-: 


are not inclined to remove their hats 
will be requested to leave the hall. 
What action will be taken if a num- 


ber of women present refuse to leave 
the hall or to 


the management 


remove 
refuse 


their 
to 


hats 
state, 


but they hope that summary methods 
may not be forced upon them. 


WOMEN WIN FIRST ROUND 


Yesterday afternoon the women won 


ment and it 
$ patrons, and women who’ Every employee ‘worked valiantly dis-— 
_tributing cards requesting women to re- 
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Bae ehele. Hila Toveiy. worn preset 


fully, Then the wand of the conductor 
Jwaved* and at the first bar of the or- 


in contrast with the hats that 


every description seeme 


estra a few hands plucked hesitatingly 
at hatpins. ~*~ md 
' But the number ‘of women. who com- 


| he request was pitifully small 
plied with the req Sait stood 


above heads. Bucket 
old hats, hats of 
d to be held even 


a little higher than usual and the fate 


out prominently 
hats, toques, new hats, 


‘of the Symphony Orchestra was tremr 


bling in the balance. 


Mayor Fitzgerald’s edict against wear- 
ing hats at Symphony coneerts became 
known about noon, and as soon as pos- 
sible neat cards bearing the following 
inscription were distributed: 


Are Violating Law 
“ladies wearing hats in Symphony Hall 
during a concert are violating the law. 
Will you kindly remove your hat? You 


will thereby oblige those seated behind 


, 


youl and aid in observing the law.’ 

Ushers and other employees darted 
about in the crowd in front of the ‘hall 
distributing them and made sure that 
every woman to enter received one, Here 
and there a bared head could be noticed 
in response to the edict, but there were 
hats everywhere on the floor and the 
balconies were hedges. : 


: 


snt!Gf hats by ladies at public entertain- 
ead through the printed request care*| or , 


ments is obeyed at the Symphony re- 
hearsals and concerts, -he will be forced 
to revoke the license of Symphony. Hall. 


“This will mean an end of the Boston 
Symphony concerts. It is hoped that 
the lddfes who .patronize these concerts | 
will come to the aid of the management. 
in this matter. : 

“THIS LAW WILL BE STRICTLY | 
ENFORCED.” | 


Manager Welcomes Edict 


The strongest objection to the new rul- 
ing, »§ appears, comes from those who 
live out of town, and who must fasten 
themselves up’ considerably to meet the 
ordeals of wind and weather. But Mr. 
Ellis, manager of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, welcomes the edict from the 
Mayor. He said yesterday: ‘‘The ruling 
of the Mayor, who has written us an 
excellent letter as a result of many com- 
plaints which have reached him, will 
be absolutely enforced here. 

“Tt was impossible to do very much 
this afternoon, though many of the au- 
dience were quick to oblige. But, in the 
first place, the ruling of Mayor Fitzger- 
ald is perfectly justifiable from every 
point of view, and, in the second place, 
if the measure does not g0 through, 
Symphony Hall will loge its license, 
which no one in Boston desires. Mayor 
Fitzgerald, in the discharge of his duty 


as a public official, is assisting us to 


city, 1d hoping you would nna some 


‘means to abolish the nuisance without 


resorting to extreme measures. ; It 
would bea calamity if it should be 


found necessary to. put an end to these’ 


concerts for such a trivial cause; but 
the law is very clear, and distasteful 
as it-is to me, I may be compelled to 
enforce it, even to tne point of revok- 
ing the license of Symphony Hall. 
“Wor 299 vears these concerts have been 
a centre of the social and esthetic life 
of Boston. This city has one of the 


finest orchestras in the world, and for 
i'this reason, if for no other, occupies a 


unique’ place in the world of music. Il 
am confident that the wearing of hats 
at these concerts is simplyythe result of 
thoughtlessness on the part of the ladies 
and when the matter is presented to 
them in a proper light, so that they will 
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shestra, whieh is one of the chief ies of the 
city, Tha hoping you would find’ we li eans 10 


abolish the nuisance without resorting to ex 
treme measures, It would be a calami yp if it. 
should be found necessary to put an end ta 
these concerts for such a trivial cause; bu Tas 
law is very clear, and distasteful as it is 7 me, 
I may be compelled to enforce it even to the 
point of revoking the license of Symphony Hall. ~ 
For twenty—nine years these concerts have been 
a centre of the social and esthetic life of Bos~ 
ton. The city has one of the finest orchestras 
in the world, and for this reason, if for na. 
other, occupies a uplaue lace in the world 
of music. I am confident that the wearime of 
hats at these concerts is simply the result of 
: thoughtlessness on the part of the ladies, and 
when the matter is presented to them we 

| proper light, so that they will understand that 

a continuance of the custom must mean en e 

IR Pralr eaeneet e et baad to the orchestra and 
ect for e la | :  aboulk - 

the reform asked for. Ti a i ih ii 


I beg to enclose a marked copy of the licenge 
ae cs we Fe 
heb Wig? 


under rhinr Nes 
understand that a continunace of the |— which Symphony Hall is operated, 


eustom might mean an end of the con- 


certs, their loyalty to the orchestra and | 


their respect for the law itself will 
bring about the reform asked for. 

“T jinelose. a marked copy of the li- 
cense under which Symphony Hall is 
operated. Yours very truly, ev" 

“JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 
“Mayor.” 


WOMEN MUST REMOVE HATS 


Yours very truly, me 
John F. Fitzgerald, Mayon 

\ Present agitafion regarding the we ring 
of hats during performances at Sym bony’. 
Hall has placed the management in a pe- 
culiar attitude, for while it desires to 

2 please its patrons in every possible Way, 
it recognizes that law is law, as Mang 4 ze. 
Louis H, Mudgett states, and at this hall, 
ot 


+ so he added, they of course cannot exp 


_to depart radically from the practice in 
force at other places of amusement OF ef 
tertainment, ipa She 


—~ ees 


—< = 


—— 


Management of Symphony Hall Recognizes 
That Removal of Hats Is Compulsory by 


Law, and Seeks Co-operation of Its 
Women Patrons 


For a long time the management has 
printed in its official programmes a courte- 
ous request to women patrons to remove 
their hats, and again and@ again small cards 
bearing the injunction of the law have 
been handed to offenders, yet without avail, 
= —————— in most cases, aS women, consci tha 
abounds in so many creations of the | Symphony. concerts following.’’ ’ I Mayor Mitzgerald today sent a letter te. their millinery is. attractive and heoais 
Ba crt nd the najotiey ake the, . | souls H. Mudgett, manager of Symphony ° have been reluctant to take off their hats. . 
freshest Paris fashions. , | | Mayor Fitzgerald’s Letter | sneer abn that he may be com- Again, disposal of the large hats in yogu | 

en dodged back and forth yester-) ||... mitzzerald’ puis | eo Se SaRORe TAG BERNER Of Le: , | ad ; ald 
day just as they have dodged for Friday Mayor Fitzgerald's letter to Loui wl phony Hall, if women attending the aoa, ‘ yay ig mort 08 Bis 


. i. on ae »f Symphony | 7 
aes % nt; Mudgett, the manager of | th . ediaae : oe 
ee itenry ey ee gomer-| Hall, was as follows: : phony rehearsals persist in ignoring the’ The management has been os lemiaatia 
ME oe Aucting his symphonic poem “City of Boston. | w by keeping their hats on. The mayor possible in the matter, because the major 


« ; + Way’? “Office of the Mayor, Nov. 18, 1910. says that he has received many complaints ity of women patrons have preferred {4 
Se watween SOA, eT ane “Mr, Louis H. Mudgett, Symphony Hall, | ateavel persons who experience discomfort keep on hats, whereas the minors aks 
plumes of Carlo Buonamici, the pianist. Boston, Mass. : be sg sia eh a picasa 04 wearing hats, He adds removed theirs. Present remonstrance 
Birds of paradise, ravens and chante- Dear Sir—I wish P ca helt ae ie 1e has delayed taking the matter up, against the custom comes from the few,” 
cleers waved before their eyes. ten to chapter 3, ren Bee eee overms of oping that Mr. Mudgett would be able to rather than from the many, yet these few 
gs. 1898, relating to th abolish the nuisance without resorting to have the law on thelr side. It ig from them | 


v, 
: tl i blic amuse-| 
Not the First Attempt ‘the head in places of pubil extreme measures. It woujd be a calamity, , that the complaints have heen mad 
: the mayor thinks, if it were found neces- mayor, who, in consequence, | : 


ment. 
sary to put an end to these concerts for § forced to act in the matter, g 
so trifling a cause. The mayor's letter is It is a singular condition that while magat 
as follows: ‘ of the women patrons of the Friday after- 
noon public rehearsals of the Symphony 
Dear Sir—I wish to call yo tt _ Orchestra keep their hats on, these sam@ 
ter 3, Revised Regulations of ret ised, 33 women, ag patrons of almost all other 


lating to the covering of the hea ae : | Ws iD 
public amnusamant. d in places of ternoon concerts in the hall remove their 


I have received many -complaints of the cdén- millinery, without hesitation, before a con- 
stant violation of ‘this law in Symphony Hall at | cert begins. In the evening no hats ever 


the rehearsals and concerts of the Boston Syr | wag 
, Sytm- : I simply a , "i 
phony Orchestra. I am informed that despite are-wore. one tn OIF Bt cae Pte cit 


the printing of the regulation on the programme hearsals that the law is ignored. 


and the posting of cards in the. Hall, many, if Not a few patrons of the hall have made 
not most, of the ladies who patronize these athe beat ; Oe | fh yp Say 
certs ignore the law to the extreme discomfort of urgent requests bo the ORRErES bie av | 
their neighbors. the hall kept dark, other than for the 1 ‘— 
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Mayor Fitzgerald may not have real-| pring about conditions which we have 
ized che audacity of his request for! trjeq to establish by request rather than 
Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon,| command for several seasons. No hats 
as it has beer: known from time imme-) opstructing the view will be worn in 
morial. as a show place of millinery.| gymphony Hall next Friday atternoon 
Probably no other place in the city ever, or Saturday evening, or at any of the 


ages 
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The present crusade of the Mayor is “T have received many complaints of 


not the first time that the feat has been’ the constant violation of this law 

attempted, and tonight’s occurrences are’ Symphony Hall at the rehearsals and 

awaited with interest by all who are concerts of the Boston Symphony OFr- 

familiar with the situation. But never) chestra. [J am informed that despite Bl a ate : Nov. 18, 1910. 

before has the loss of the orchestra| the printing of the regulation on the , mudgzett: 

been threatened to Boston if the edict programme and the posting of cards 1M 

is not obeyed, so that it is judged prob-| the hall, many, if not most, of the ladies 

able that hats will be removed tonight,| who patronize these concerts, ignore the 

although the gnashing of teeth and re-| law to.the extreme discomfort of their 

marks under the breath may not be | neighbors. 

‘welcome music to the Mayor's ears. “These complaints have of late become 
Tonight this slip will be inserted in all; more numerous and more emphatic. 1 

the programmes. | have delayed as long as possible taking 

- “fis Honor the Mayor has notified the| the matter up, not wishing to embar- 

y nanagement of Symphony Hall that,!rass\the Bostan Symphony Orchestra, 
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places abroad and in theatres every 
ney tars ‘that this be dane at both 


aft 
nogn and evening performances. People 
who have made a remonstrance against the 
wearing of hats claim that their objection 
to this is because they frequently are un- 


able to get a satisfactory view of the per- 


‘formers, especially soloists, and that fail- 


in American anthologies. 


they wish to detracts from 
of attending concerts. Mr. 
Mudgett states that as the management 
does not make laws, and is, on the other 
hand, expected and bound to observe them, 
it finds itself in the position of urging wo- 
men patrons to codperate courteously in 
helping settle the difficulty by complying 
with the law. 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Concerts 
N: symphony stands on the programme 


ure to see as 
full enjoyment 


of the Symphony Concerts for next 

Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing. Instead Henry Hadley’s rhapsody, 
“The Culprit Fay” and Tschaikowsky's 
long and brilliant Suite in G-major will 
divide the purely orchestral part of the 
concert. ‘“‘The Culprit Fay’’ won a prize 
offered by the National Association of 
Music Teachers for an orchestral composi- 
tion and was performed first in the West 
last spring by the Chicago Orchestra. It 
was suggested by the like-named verses 
by Joseph Rodman Drake written nearly 
a hundred years ago and long established 
They describe 


at length a midnight counsel of the fairy 


*folk, the condemnation to exile of 


one of 


their number for slight offence, and his 


fantastic wanderings through air, water, 
light and fire into the palace of the sylphid 
queen. The verses may becomingly sug- 
gest music, but hardly such as Mr. Hadley 
wrote in his hotly and dramatically im- 
agined tone-poem of “Salome” or in his 
soberer symphonies. The composer, who 


has been an operatic conductor at Mayence 


an Germany and who is now the conductor 


of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra wil) 
lead the Boston band in his new plece. 
Tschaikowsky’s Suite is best known by the 
“alse Melancholique’’ and the set of 
variations ending with a gorgeous Polacca 
which are often played as excerpts from it 
An Elegy and a Scherzo make the other 
two of the four movements. Between the 
two orchestral pieces stands Chopin’s con- 
certo in F-minor for pianoforte and or- 
chestra with Mr. Buonamicl to play the 
solo part. When he reappeared last au- 
tumn to a public that had long missed 
him, it had reason to applaud his virtu- 
osity, his quickness of imagination and 


his warmth of feeling. NY, nd Yer, 12110 
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EADS AT SYMPHON 


Henry Hadley Conducts His : 


Rhapsody for Or- 
chestra. 


AAT me 


PIECE POSSESSES | 
SINGULAR BEAUTY 
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Third Tschaikowsky Suite Is Or) 
chestral Feature of the 
Concert. 


oy ee 


A native son of Somerville, Henry 
Hadley, was the foremost figure at yes- 
terday’s Symphony concert. Mr. Hadley, 
who was formerly a student here in|] 
Boston, and who is a pupil of Jacques 
Hoffmann and a brother of Arthur Had- 
ley, both members of the Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted his rhapsody for 
orchestra, ‘“The Culprit Fay,’’ which is 
a setting of Joseph Rodman Drake's | ! 
poem, It was with this piece that the | 


ex-Somervillian—who last year jumped | 
across the country to take the conduc- 
Symphony Orches- 
tra—won the $1000 prize offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. | 
The Theodore Thomas Orchestra played | 
it through the Middle West last season, 
but this was its first hearing !n Boston. 
The rhapsody deserves to be per- 
formed by every symphony orchestra § 
in the land. It is scholarly and iImasl & 
native. It conjures up the fairyland ¥ 
where elfs and fays fogather when the 
watch strikes the hour of midnight on fh 
his bell of pearl, and where, according fj 
to the story, the culprit fay was con- jf 
demned for his misdemeanor of permit- | 
ting some mortal maiden to catch sight § 
of him; it pictures the culprit regain- 
ing fairy favor by eatching a drop from 
the rainbow of spray thrqugh which the 
sturgmeon leaps, and catching, too, the 
spark from the trembling star, it makes 
a fairy tone poem that does credit not 
only to the composer, but to the organ- 
ization that invited it. 
It is written in the new style and it 
possesses that singular delineative 
beauty which characterizes the writings 
of Debussy and Loeffler. It is tone 
poetry of the most charming descrip- 
tion, in which the imaginative element 


is matched with mastery OL 
forces. »When. i - was “over t 
kept the towering youn 
ing for several minutes. 


Another son of Greater 


been made to bore the audience, 
bined to win high favor for him. 


the virtuoso. 


The orchestral feature of the concert | 


third 
rousing 


was the performance 
Tschaikowsky — suite 


of the 
Berlioz’ 


“Roman Carnival’ overture was the inv} 
troductory number. | 
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ila ts sf during the performance of 
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Composer Bompstshes, 


Ht accomplishes his purpose. 
ne, xe das dainty ns beflis the sub- 
and Se a San of pretty little melodies 
scenes, ic tw & that suggest the fairy | 
abies i Gin ee 
the com . a ny apnrreciate the skillful uae 
me “poser has made of various jostru- 
‘nts, 
He hes not atten 
‘anc by new meth 


vs ods and one c 
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ebastration that are wy 
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ig compo sar bow. vag with modern French composers.) 
¢ eT eh | i rs het an inspired work, but it COMPALAS | 
Boston, this |®%9°@Diy with many imported - archestral 
time an adopted one, Carlo Buonamici, mers 
was also one of the heroes of the oc- ae 
casion. He played Chopin’s second con- 
certo so well that it almost seemed 
worth while... His cyrstal-pure tone, his 
unerring legato, his intelligent interpre- 
tation of a plece that might easily have 


and 
his brilliant technical proficiency com- 


It 
was an artistic performance, worthy of | 
a better composition. The enthusiasm 
was in this case altogether a tribute to 


| novelties, | 
Cario Buonamict in the Chopin conce 


poetic fingers ‘wnrl 
Lritiiant portions 
technique and deli 

The 


in the vigorous 
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it with abandon : 
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\toud applause. 
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HENRY ADLEY’S 


Herta arty, Lo 
Prize-Winning Rhapsody Con- 
ducted by Composer at 


Boston Symphony. 


| MUSIC ‘SOUNDS’ AND CHARMS 


| 


| Reminder of Early American 
Lyric Flight Now Too 
Little Read. 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The sixth public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fied-. 
ler conductor, took place yesterday 


afternoon in Symphony Hall. Carlo 
Buonamici was the pianist. The pro- 
gsram was as follows: 

Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival’’ 

hi, Culprit Fay,’’ Rhapsody for orches- 


ra 
Concerto in F Minor, No. 2....... Seo dials Chepee 


Suite in G major, No. 3 Tschaikowsky- 
Mr. Hadley’s Rhapsody was composed 
in 1908-09, and it won the prize offered 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in America. The composer con- 
ducted his work yesterday as he did 
seca hing ye pe tah was played for the 
me a rand Rapid: | 

a pids, Mich., May 
Rhapsody was suggested by 
Drake’s poem of the same title. It 
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Played the flowing pleasant melodies with: 
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order that an_ 
might dilate with 
buon. It is not neces- 
nq how closely the com- 
er followed the poet’s verse, Music| 
t i A only panoramic demands little 
! It was enough for a hearer 
o- know that the Fay’s pur- 
be gullied; that he was 
[to @ forfeit; that he ac- 
shec i ae and was wooed by 
t; that he was true. 
returning in triumph, 


; by the Fays. He joined 


m Day broke, the cock 
and the: ‘Fays were gone from 
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: 80d: thus pleases, rather than by 
Ane. t aceicieg line or unc har- 


without warmth; but the performance ‘as 
a whole was lacking in spirit. The 


superb recitative in the Larghetto should 
have been declaimed with greater dra- 
matic force, and the rnythm of the open- 
ing measures of the Hinale should have 
been more sharply accentuated. Mr. 
Buonamici, who was heartily ap- 
plauded, has many excellent qualities 
as a pianist, but this concerto did not 
display them brilliantly. The eoncerto 


is of an intimate nature. Mr. Buona-' 
mici shines in compositions that have. 


exterior . attractiveness; that require 
dash and virtuoso feats. 

There have been much better perform- 
ances of Tschaikowsky’s Suite in Boston 
than the one of yesterday. The tempi 
chosen by Mr, Fiedler often did great 
harm to the music. The Scherzo, for ex- 
ample, was taken at so fast a pace, that 
it was hardly playable even by this fam- 
ous orchestra. It was almost unrecog- 
nizable. There were variations that, on 
account of the pace set by the conductor, 
were merely a scramble. The composer 
gav2 the indication “molto vivace,” it 
is true; but “molto vivace’ does not 
mean that the music should be played 
so fast that it loses character and is 
beyond. the performance of mortal men. 
And what is to be said of the hurried 
ogra gge of the stately Polonaise at 

he end? The introduction for once was 
at impressive. There was no sugges- 
tion of an imposing preparation for 
something extraordinary to come. The 


Polonaise is pompous, ceremonious. ‘AS, 


performed yesterday it was as any wild 
folk dance. Mr. Fiedler has a tendency 
to hurry his allagros and drag his 
andantes. Yesterday the performance 
of the Polonaise robbed jt of its proud 
stateliness. Mr. Fiedler might answer: 
“But the audience applauded loudly.” 
An audience is easily excited by din 
and blare and excessive speed. The 
public might, however, have been still 
more pear ie if the variations had 

aaotee: with a finer sense of 


e concerts next 
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L st ap earance 
th hae 0 ransfig- 
| aration"; Debs “Ro ‘ill 


SATURDAY, 


BRAHMS, 


DEBUSSY, 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON I1910-I1. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


VII. CONGERY. 


NOVEMBER 26, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


ADAGIO and FUGUE for StRING ORCHESTRA 


(First time in Boston) 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D major, op. 77 


Rondes de Printemps 


(First time in Boston) 


ESSE EE 


Soloist: 


FELIX BERBER 





E-POEM, “Death and Transfiguration, op. 24 
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“Hudson as well as the Rhine mig 


a New Yorker, w 


spire romance in verse and prose. The: 
poem is to be found in its mellifluous 


length in ‘The Household Book of Po- 
etry,’’ collected and: edited by Charles. 
A. Dana in 1858 before he became em- 


pittered and when he had a poetic soul. 
Who reads Drake today, or knows of 
his close friendship with Fitz-Greene 
Halleck? ‘‘The Culprit Fay” has gone 
its way with Percival’s ‘‘Coral Grove” 
and ‘‘Seneca Lake’”’ with its sibilant 
lines: 


‘On thy fair bosom,, silver lake, € 
The wild swan spreads his snowy salb.  . 
Mr. Farwell provided Mr. Hadley with 


an argument, in order that an audience, 
hearing the music, might dilate with 


the proper emotion. It is not neces- 


sary to inquire how closely the com- 


poser followed the poet’s verse. Music 
that is only panoramic demands little 
discussion, It was enough for a hearer 
‘yesterday to know that the Fay’s pur- 
‘ity had been sullied; that he was 
‘obliged to pay a forfeit; that he ac- 
complished his task and was wooed by) 


a beautiful spirit; that he was true 
to his oath, and returning in triumph, 
was welcomed by the Fays. He joined 
in the mirth. Day broke, the cock 
crew and the Fays were gone from 
morta] sight, 

Mr. Hadley has @idisputable facility. 
He has talent as composer and con- 
ductor. The conspicuous feature of 
this Rhapsody is the instrumentation. 
The music always “sounds,” and thus 
answers the requisite of Mozart: 
“Musik soll klingen.” The musical 
ideas, while they are pleasant to the 
ear, are not strikingly original, andin 
fact they have little individuality, but 
they are agreeably presented and there 
is poetic treatment, The composer has 
fancy; there is the suggestion of 
fairyland. His instrumentation is not 
that of an experimenter; he has fine 
tonal sense. An instrument is used, 
not because it should not be idle, but 
because it aids in expressing the com- 
poser’s thought. His blends of tone 
colors are often. delightful, and the 
Rhapsody thus pleases, rather than by 
fine melodic line or uncommon har- 
monic treatment. “The Culprit Fay” 
is frankly pretty. In this period, when 
so many composers wish to be pro- 
foundly impressive or translators of 
pessimistic thought, it is a relief to 
hear pretty music. There is room for 
it, as there is for pretty women. A 
handsome woman 1s often as terrible 
as an army with banners. She may 
even be as stupid as the Fotheringay. 
No wonder that the audience was 
pleased and applauded Mr, Hadley as 
composer and conductor, 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Buona- 
mici chose Chopin’s concerto, which is 
for a smaller hall and a smaller orches- 


_ (¥al" The poetic flavor of this composi- 
\tien is quickly dissipated in Symphony 


Hall, unless the pianist holds the audi- 
ence by the poesy of his performance 
‘and by irresistible rhythm. Mr. Buona- 
'mici is more successful with works of 
extreme brilliance, works that depend 
chiefly on’ dash and tours de force. He, 
played clearly, with fluent technic, with| 
a command of himself that was too often 
severe self-restraint. His tone was) 
crystalline, and in song passages not: 
without warmth; but the performance as | 
la whole was lacking in spirit. The | 
superb recitative in the Larghetto should | 
have been declaimed with greater dra- 
matic force, and the rnythm of the open- | 
ing measures of the Hinaie should Fier | 
been more sharply accentuated. Mr. 
Buonamici, who was heartily cee | 
plauded, has many excellent qualities | 
as a pianist, but this concerto did not | 
display them brilliantly. The concerto | 
is of an intimate nature. Mr. Buona- 
mici shines in compositions that have 
| exterior attractiveness; that require 
' dash and virtuoso feats. 

There have been much better perform- 
ances of Tschaikowsky’s Suite in Boston 
than the one of y2sterday. The tempi 
chosen by Mr. Fiedler often did great 
harm to the music. The Scherzo, for ex- 
ample, was taken at so fast a pace, that 
it was hardly playable even by this fam- 
ous orchestra. It was almost unrecog- 
nizable. There were variations that, on 
account of the pace set by the conductor, 
were merely a scramble. The composer 
gav2 the indication “molto vivace,” it 
is true; but ‘molto vivace” does not 
mean that the music should be played 
so fast that it loses character and is 
beyond the performance of mortal men. 
And what is to be said of the hurried 
performance of the stately Polonaise at 
the end? The introduction for once was 
not impressive. There was no sugges- 
tion of an imposing preparation for 
something extraordinary to come. The 
Polonaise is pompous, ceremonious. “AS 
performed yesterday it was as any wild 
folk dance. Mr. Fiedler has a tendency 
to hurry his all2gros and drag his 
andantes. Yesterday the performance 
of the Polonaise robbed it of its proud 
stateliness. Mr. Fiedler might answer: 
“But the audience applauded loudly.” 

An audience is easily excited by din 
and blare and excessive speed. The 
“public might, however, have been still 
more enthusiastic if the variations had 
| been conducted with a finer sense of 
| tempo. 

| The program of the concerts next 
'week is as follows: Mozart, adagio 
‘and fugue for strings (first time in 
Boston); Brahms, concerto for violin 
| (Felix Berber, his first appearance 
/here); Strauss, “Death and Transfig- 
‘uration’; Debussy, “Rondes de Prin- 
temps” (first time in Boston). 


SEASON 1910-11. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


VIL. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT 


Programme. 
MOZART, 


A ‘ “ >) 
ADAGIO and FUGUE for STRING ORCHESTRA 
(First time in Boston) 


BRAHMS, 


— pe 


4/ 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D major, op. 


TONE-POEM, ‘‘Death and Transfiguration, op. 24 


Rondes de Printemps 


(First time in Boston) 


Soloist: 


FELIX BERBER 
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Soloist : 


FELIX BERBER 


Programme. 
(First time in Boston) 


CONCERTO in D major, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
(First time in Boston) 


‘““RONDES DE PRINTEMPS” “Images” for 


ADAGIO and FUGUE for STRINGS, (K, 546) 
ORCHESTRA, NO. 3 


VIL. GCONCERY. 
NOVEMBER 26, AT 8 P.M. 

I. Allegro non troppo 
TONE-POEM, ‘‘Tod und Verklarung’”’ (‘‘Death and 
Transfiguration,’’) op. 24 


II. Adagio 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


SEASON 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


SATURDAY, 


MOZART, 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSE OF THE 
COMPOSERS | 
Delius as He Lives in the Suhurbs of Paris 
—A Morning of Talk with Him—Debussy 
and His Japanese Prints—His Memories 
of His Youth—His Opinions of Strauss 
and Wagner 
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BY EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL 


HIL.E the initial responsibility 

may to some extent be attrib- 

uted to the suggestive pam- 

Phlet on Delius by Max Chop, 
it is in reality chiefly on account of the 
intrinsic poetry and force of his ‘Paris’ 
which Mr, Fiedler gave us last winter, 
that I was emboldened to write the com- 
poser himself to ask if I could pay him a 
visit. His reply far from being nonchal- 
ant or prohibitory, was so courteous as 
to include an invitation to luncheon, which 
I was not slow in accepting. Mr. Delius 
lives in the small village of Grez-sur-Lo- 
ing, about eight miles beyond Fontaine- 
bleau, and to reach him involved taking 
an early train from the Gare de Lyon al- 
most at the other end of Paris. The view 
from the compartment window was like 
the slow reading of a proclamation whose 
ultimate sense was veiled by deliberate 
unwinding's of its scroll—first uncompro- 
misingly and sordidly suburban, then less 
dubiously attractive, at last disclosing 
broad and suave meadows thickly sown 
with dull-yellow grain, alternating with 
neatly partitioned vegetable gardens, 
finally achieving a gently undulating 
country with gracious alternation of 
wood and flelds dotted with terra-cotta 
roofed houses. I was beginning to real- 
ize the just causes of the glamor exer- 
cised on painters by Fontainebleau, Bar- 
bizon and Montigny-Marlotte (where our 
Own George de Forest Brush once lived), 
when the train halted abruptly at Bour- 
ron, which is the station for Grez. A 
Sleepy omnibus conveyed me leisurely to 
a typical French village of white- 
washed stone houses huddled to- 
gether, through narrow Streets with 
large expanses of wall ‘space with 
a minimum of windows and doors 
(which are taxed in France); here and 
there were glimpses of court-yards, 
bright with flowers, while a gray church 
tower kept picturesque guard over all. 
At length, I was set down before a large 
house with pale green doors, which in 
spite of its scrupulous tidiness was quite 
to 
To my feeble pull at the bell- 


self being cordially welcomed in a spa- 
clous living-room by Frederick Delius. 
He is tall, lithe, Smooth-shaven, with 
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supre dualit; a LO. 


| be discerned alike in the works as in the 
Shortly, he led the way te 


‘man himself. 
his work-room, which is hung with h. Aa 
monious and delicately colored pictur, Ss” 
‘ky his wife. Protesting that my visit’ 
was in part due to a chance remark ot. 
(Granville Bantock, we fell naturally to. 
talking of Bantock’s irrepressible Orien- 
‘talism, his settings ranging over many 


\ 


Eastern poets, his varied and beautiful 


collection of Japanese prints, his hobby 
for fossil relics of primitive animals, and — 
finally of his prepared wafers of Japan-— 
ese seaweed, an exotic edible first consei- 


entiously eaten, but now kept in reserve . 
| (so malice declares) for the unwary vis- | 


itor. If the sources of Delius’s and Ban- 


tock’s inspiration are as far apart as. 


“their musical idioms are diverse, it is evi- 


dent that the thirst for artistic liberty» 


ye 


has been the moving spirit in each, and 


jhas continued to constitute a bond of un« 


alterable sympathy. Indeed, it is not too. 


much to say that these two have done 


more than any of their countrymen to 


emancipate English music from the sla-' 
(very of empty convention. ) 


- 


Turning next to the indestructible loy= 


alty of English audiences, when their ap 
preciation is once won, Delius charactér- 
ived their love of “The Messiah” and 
“Elijah” in terms of exquisite irony. as 
the real origin of the British composer, 
Drifting over the topics of modern mu- 
sical achievement, country by country, it 
was soon evident that Delius derives lit- 
tle encouragement from the manifesta- 
tions of current activity. For instance, 
the “whole-toned” scale, the basis upon 
which Debussy, Dukas and Ravel work. 
almost exclusively, is for him a species 
or artistic impasse, something which 
in its nature leads essentialiy to limita- 
tion, if not to direct curtailing of musi- 
cal expression. He is not insensible to 
the charm and even the significance of 
music written in this idiom, but its lack 
of personal appeal was only an uncon-_ 
scious assertion of his own itmpervious- 
ness to superficial influence, The vain 


contrapuntal fertility of Max Reger weit 


alike distasteful to him, and in the later 
Strauss, he discovers evidence that he is 
the victim of his own superabundant vir- 
tuosity. Nevertheless, he is far from the 
orthodox English standpoint which, hard 
pressed in discussion, reluctantly admits 
a grudging approval of “Death and 
Transfiguration,” and diffidently ‘admits 
the claims of ‘Till Eulenspiegel” for ads _ 
mission into the same class, On the 
whole, it must be confessed that Delius’s _ 
opinions on modern music tend towards 
the iconoclastic, but the destruction is so. 
deftly and humorously accomplished that 
the more impartial standards of he 
critic must defer to their wit if 

their invariable justice. But, ne 
less, the composer who is to matr 
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rnes 
m usical striving, cannot be re- | cided personality it d ee 
satin a each potent voice around him, | ment, the unusual Pe ats hae 
Me must remain as deaf us Ulysses to the | which does not need to app i 


individual path in the confusion of ultra-'| iH Sus 


ity in an ideal 


. 


i from 
calls of the sirens. That so much Of | patch its idiom of express on 


; ” en 
modern music is without a sympathetic | others. If I had not known ‘Paris, 6a | 


" ‘Mass of 
appeal to Delius, constitutes a natural | ppift,”. “Appalachia” and the ‘“M 


corollary to the proof of his own artistic | ;ire’ I should have guessed that I ha 


one 
: to ivileged to see for a few hours, | 
ndence. Proceeding: according been pr ees 
Seo asiar promptings of his individuality, | who is among the most personal and in 
he has remained steadily true to his own | gependent of living composers. 


nature. Among modern poets, he pos- a: | 


interview 
sses another trait in common with Ban. I owe the opportunity it aataeanion LA, : 
Pate in his admiration of Ernest Dowson, | with Debussy to ‘the ar yi a gealous & 
th ifted Englishman whose premature | the eminent critic, Louls Ries tte ‘Aull 
death was a definite loss to British po- | apostle of the young mas Ts nap agggpetgns 
etry. While Bantock has given us his | rable study on in ger English version.& 
. ; ESS } 
and picturesque Prelude to } should be accessible | ined toll 
Bete Merrot of the Minute,” Delius has I had heard pou? Saas Subice og nahh 
horus and | be ‘‘difficult’’ to fore Ag 
ay adalah pi PAIR ld eed his graciousness when I 
under the title “Songs of Sad- ing could excee 3 | erhl ie 
Bens" and ho is at present engaged upon | presented myself 4d Oro tmportance 
loving another of Dowson’s |} terrupted garaen aol > nib 
: Bs tor the hut. with his young daughter, te Reh is gale : 
Eyaavine the music-room, we turned to | dren’s Corner”’ is so apologet yrnper Darin a 
the garden, getting glimpses of other de- ted. Two xe agp pdaipisee a aarvarenudl 
; - -elain before ‘Ol 
ictures by Mrs. Delius—a gar blue porce : exotic 
ae synich should solace the orchestral | one for the TO a EE oom pater 
| sj : found in Debuss 
no less than the impressionist | to be ' rint, of 
Eotnter. Its brilliant flowers, apparent- | a ev CE ek ceaueaeen«. replies 
: without premeditation, give @]| w uch yranville . rinalb : of “La 
Bec onious totality of which the French | which serves ig the ease ary Nahe 
Fes Mer.’ Other Japanes ving ney 
rs) ossess the instinctive secret. I | a wena 
There Ec Aprecise paths leading desul- | ot te gaat cory Preairerhgosas hind 
. slow-flowing, | few lines of manu: SKE 
di i daly aaa decipherable at a discreet distance, 
whose reedy banks may be to be decip tas Nishoh 
saci Gamnitics out for a holiday of fish- | while —, er sea Sak ead 
¢ inter. There are son’s portraits oO 
emia whe landscape pa te receptivity to personality exciu 
limpses of the staid church, | indicaie a , a hha een 
ther « Mtawiy disintegrating ruin, All | sive of oo ogg tg pinay aE 
3 nd surrounding | plained that a foreign prac 
in all, house, garden an¢ ) through the very absenc 
— d to be the } restful to the eye roug Gath eh HR 
country seem singularly fitte rradition: its very angularit: 
the tranquil pursuit of two | of Huropean ; val 
ores arte far from the world, undis- | was stimulating in its sine cn apein ) 
turbed to seek their aspirations in peace- ' a masterpiece like da V nowtaelieeia 8 in 
ful abstraction, with the beauty of gar- would finally obtrude its per 
river scene for external incite-  sistently. : | hi 
Be trom time to time, as when Co- Debussy’s photographs xa, sang with 
vent ‘Garden mounts “Romeo and Juliet justice; they accentyate te aissadiey. whbo! 
in the Village,” or when Oskar Fried, Dr, even a touch of sardonic bru ‘ Biv ‘. 
Haym and other German conductors seems absent in the man riggs plicity and 
give “Brigg Fair” or some other orches- | first of all repeat bck i ar ga One 
irectness; his utter s shag 
work as recently at Zurich, Mr., d ; | ane 
ne ventures temporarily to musical | feels the presence of a ee on th 
eentres, but for composition he returns _ on one side is concretely ie : fe we.) 
to Grez as an impersonal though in- | other sensitive to all the ai hi tana tae 
tensely picturesque background. [owe ene: Vague | or. dered and co 
We had tea, cassis-syrup, and for a | those Pro eer a Sie leo Bn a a 
| yne d of the | herent thoughts fn | 
errr: nread at one idual d characteristic as 
ras time for me to | guage as individual an : Aap ott 
garden, and then it was =f ech, Telling gesture fre 
| ts escorted me to; his musical spe | rae 
go. My courteous hos ) \ rbal expression, anc 
| bore me} ly emphazises his ve ; 
the station, and soon the train Fei ‘ly the precise 
ften he seeks momentarily ; 
| Paris—to the world of dissension, | 0 | i aon 
asiney and artistic enmity, from which we Dah op tins i a hedewd og of fie 
fie” day’s respite. | un “ Peete aring 
if we Pie a ae waatare 4 complete; | fastidious sensibility. Bent peel otee ‘: 
dy dlewlegry exterior of the house, its | Up some sgh fe pape es define the 
Siesita d le living-room, the his early career, I asked him to @e"  aent 
aE ena okacm nae graciousness of my more important influences a ag hl hee 
persona | 
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‘hostess, her sympathy in her husband's, days. Of the teaching of Guiraud 
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volt at the Brobdingnagian contempt for 
simplicity, for severe logic, or for 


away of superfluous detatl, the super 
surd fetich known as “tthe harmony of. 


the author’ in which the chance conception 
of the teacher 1s given exaggerated prefer- 
ence ovor any individual perception of the 
pupil. He admits passing enthusiasms for 
Schumann and other kindred romanticists, 
but on retrospect he recalls only the sense 
of needless repression, and the definite con- 
sciousness, even then, of a tangible indi- 
viduality which was systematically denied 
expansion. In contrast to the narrow type 
of pedagogy prevalent at the Conservatory 
in his apprentice days, he reverted to the 
epoch of Palestrina, Josquin des Prés and 
others of the old contrapuntists, who gave 
their disciples abundant discipline, but of a 


far more practical and serviceable type. ’ 
From their teaching something was to be | 
learned, but the exacting procedure of the | 


Conservatory was contrary to artistic de- 
velopment. From his years spent in St. 
Petersburg the sole outcome was the influ- 
ence of Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Boris Godunof,’’ 
but not in the revised edition of Rimsky 
Korsakoff, which was little short of van- 
dalism. For where Moussorgsky wrote a 
harmony which might have been crude 
and angular, but vital, the experienced 
teacher substituted another which was 
Smoother and more conventional, but 
Which hopelessly spoiled the basic concep- 
tion. Still the only definite influence exer- 
cised by Moussorgsky on Debussy was 
that of showing the path towards a greater 
freedom in harmonic idiom. 

When I hesitatingly inquired whether he 
had not at one time felt the influence cf 
Wagner, he was eager to assert that it had 
been but passing, and that of all the 
Operas Parsifal exercised the most tangivd'e 
Sway on account of its deeply spiritual 
and human atmosphere. Episodically he 
diverged to criticise the wholesale adop- 
tlon of the leading motive procedure ‘n 
composition by later composers, who 
seemed to ignore the vast development and 
Shades of discrimination used th the an- 
Plication of motives by Wagner himself. 
Where in the Tetralogy motives predom- 
inatingly stood for things cr to depict per- 
sonality, in Parsifal they were far moré 
generally assoclated with ideas. This dis- | 
tinction, he found, had not been assimilated } 
by modern champions of the leading motive, 

To my inquiries as to his attitude 
towards Richard Strauss he was less. dis- 
posed to be communicative. In the first 
Place, he showed a scrupulous hesitancy 
in crossing the inevitable barrier which 
Separates the French race from the Ger- 
man—whose methods of thought, artistio 
procedures, critical criteria and political 
convictions are unalterably opposed. ‘The 
French sense of proportion, the extraor- 


bundance of idea, of exterior ornament, thy ik 
chaotic conceptions of the leading modern 
German composers. With a picture que 
sense of imagery he compared the later 
Strauss to a huge over-ornate railway sta- 
tion, in which crowds surged to and fro, 
hustled against one another as if in ver= 
itable battle, rushing hither and thither, 
but which nevertheless possessed an in- 
terest of a sublime sort of curiosity. The 
j hearing of ‘“‘Elektra’’ Debussy found on 
experience that was crushing, fatiguing 7 
finally Jed to overpowering hunger. ut 
. there was one point which seemed to des 
part from his conceptions of artistic pro- 
bity, and justly so. Strauss, in his desire: 
to increase the profits of “Elektra” was: 
authoritatively reported to have made a’ 
version for a smaller orchestra of seventy > 
—in place of the original of one hundred” 
and twenty. This was the characteristic 
_sticking point to the French mind: -either 
| the first conception was the only one, or 
logically it was superfluous. Indeed, Des 
| bussy’s fidelity to his creative principles 
was such that the existence of two ver- 
| sions of one work was inadmissible. Here: 
I discovered that I had stayed imprudent- 
ly close to the lunch hour, and regretfully 
terminated a talk full of suggestive and 
illuminating disclosure. aii, 3 
From the all too brief three-quarters of | 
‘an hour interview, I carried away these 
prevailing impressions that Debussy is pre- | 
eminently a thoughtful and sincere artist, 
working with conscientious scruples along 
a path hewn through years of doubt and. 
misunderstanding towards a ‘greater artis. 
tic freedom guided by characteristically - 
French traits of order, simplicity and obe- 
dience to the inner instinct for beauty, poss” 
sessing an innate respect for the classics 
of his own country, deploring that Couperin | 
and Rameau are not oftener heard in Parik” 
sian concerts. In short, Debussy remains 
faithful according to his individual con-— 
ceptions to that supreme quality so eter- 
nally the guiding light of genius, the brief.’ 
answer given to Mélisande by Pelléas when © 


! 


| she asks what they shall say to the. king: 


when her ring is lost in the fountain, “* a 
vérité, la vérité. 
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in a good location for sale at low price: will” 


sell one or both. =W.V.0., Boston ‘Transcript, - 
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FOR SALE—For the rest of the season, twa 
seats; Floor B 13 and:14. - Cae Sa 
LAWRENCE MAYO; 78 Chauncey St. 





iBerber Shares With 
Poet Revr.26/ 00 Strauss at Symphony 


tand nature in a manner that promises 
more, rather than less, for his porters ve 
Mr. Berber gave a memorable per < 
ance of the Brahms abner ben gee 
_,...| Fiedler, rising to the occas on, 4 
Symphony Orchestra occurred yesterday dare deith the orenwathn Neve: inthe 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Felix Ber- experience of the writer has thi: 


d 
7 ‘ "Vi 7 such greatness, such poetry an 
ber, violinist, of the Geneva CoM ee to inna < nl opie ‘. less a virtuoso 
of Music gave a poetic and oo sang Sided + eq A at atl who plays with absolute 
. - ¥ erto. an a sicie if 
ing of Brahms’ violin conc : hat Tt ‘iene ataceaient of wilt. 
— io and Fugu® | absorption, with u i 
tian ct Moaart (Ck 546), and the and the reverence of the artist en rap 
ehird of Debussy’s set of Boga A a port with the composer. 
lees s “eg aN TIM A 
héestra, composed last year, FOr . 
ye Printemps.” Richard Strauss’ tran- MANAGEMENT WINS 
scendent tone poem, “Death and Trans- —-—-—— Re- 
figuration,’ brought the concert to an But Three Women Refuse to 
end. ' fter 
it would be of exceptional interest to move Hats— They Leave A 
ssy’s early ‘“‘envoie 
val tome, eyatechpa,” in the key of First Number 
F sharp major, for volces and riley Three women out Of a large eo gratia 
and now, with ’the tet ape a pan: women remained ep t5 ll ate 
ee ne ee net 1 work of Mayor Fitzgerald ee lay ‘afternoon 
a hearing. eat we a kM mda and left pie building rather 
fully fresh effusion 0 o ‘| ore their hats. as 
The “Ronde de Printemps, on a Since Friday, when the decree, wee 
Bact Peat ihe eet Doty ewe | gona vicited by scores of, omen, 
1 Tyg dl waged lag Pog ¢ certain | Management has Pathe for the Friday 
mediately refutes the charge 0 orteay | yesterday, with trepidation, pn hr 
French critics who have been declaring |~ | aiances at the hall are acc ee 
the Debussy of tojay a mannerlist, 2] 1 04+ the concert as an opportunity 
display millinery. 


? the 
spineless and ineffective echo of He 
aonspeuer who startled the world a few But yesterday the victory for the man: 
agement was surprisingly easy. Five 


years ago. oe 
Debussy, from “ ine oe utes apn bags migatanh A yoniay iT hate 
“ays - ‘u “aun,”’ rom row 
been ‘an arch-lmpressionist gt Ble opel Ras ‘heads with astonishing rr 
position heard yesterday is remarkable rity, By the time the first number start: 
ed there were not more than a dozen 0 


not only for the wonderful blending of 
durate bonnets in the hall. 


ine of 

tonal colors, but for the clean outl | 
‘the piece, and the constructive arene Nine of these. came off with lade 1 
shown in Jt ciclo, “The Bea,” first | bare of the a ta bier, a 
are tere oiidiag Dr. Muck, it did inguee rar ogg «pre cavba-wovetts ents of 
suem that the composer, Was Joslnt ams, [the concerto, with Prof. Berber of Bers 
self In the mazes ‘ i 3 perpen ong » hate : 
but “Rondes de Printemps, built around end the ushers again spoke about the of- 

fending headgear, but instead of comp 


French 

an etstatic version of an old 

folksong, is one of the clearest and most ing the three resolutely ‘att the ball with 
their hats still where hats usually 


me 
vital compositions which have co 
lately from’ Debussy’s pen. When does cone Wain wert. ua 
One of the women said that she 


abd -? After a time 
that ‘“‘round’’ first enter: | 
its presence grows on the bearer, and at conte come te waar ahé e sdlet anyway. 6 
that she did not mind. But after 


d. Debussy 

the end it fills up the worl 

here displays more cunning than ever in ot aati espe me 
where the regulations do 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


One of the most interesting 
#iven so far this season by the Boston 


concerts 


the employment of instruments, in his ape Vrs a 
conceptions of tone-tints, and he seems, 7 i 
as well, to have opened his heart to lifein 
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THE MUSIC OF YESTERDAY 
Trema. — Nor 2.6/1.6 


A New Piece by Debussy and a New Vio- 


linist at the Symphony Concerts—A || 
Hatless Audience—“La Gioconda,” with 


Mme. Nordica, at the Opera House 


OZART’S Adagio and Fugue, with 
M which the Symphony Concert began 


yesterday afternoon, 


routine as less talented composers. 


on the programme; 
had seemingly but one _ preoccupation. 
Would the hats be generally removed? 
Would the obstinate be brought to sub- 
mission? Would the very untractable, if 
there were any such, be thrust summarily 
from the hall? Nearly every hat, except 
those that were so small as to be unobjec- 
tionable or those that, being in a back 
row, obstructed no one, was promptly 
lifted from resigned heads, and the hall 
had an unwontedly open and agreeable as- 
pect. The few that were obstinate yielded 
gradually to the persuasions of the ushers, 
though the process brought some awkward 
pauses, when Mr. Fiedler was awaiting its 
results. The one that was obstinate—the ex- 
pert said that only a maid could possibly 
remove the hat—withdrew peacefully at 
the end of the concerto. The employee of 
the hall, whose cap is decked with that 
formidable word, ‘‘Police,”’ had naught to do 
but wear it, and the only exercise for the 
two ordinary policemeu, detailed by the 
watchful guardians of lhe public welfare, 
was to watch and wonder the energy that 
Mr. Fiedler and his men Spent upon 
Strauss’s ‘Death and Transfiguration.’’ 
Their faces were eloquent of their surprise 
at such labor to such ends. Paris had its 
“day of dupes.”’ Boston has had its days 
of hats. The episode is seemingly closed. 
Tonight there will be a concert at which 
Debussy’s new ‘“‘Rondes de Printemps” wil] 
be performed before an audience that 
give the music unperturbed attention. 
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FELIX BERBER’S 
BOSTON DEBUT 


Hevahof ———————< Few oh MT: 


Violinist Plays Concerto by 
_. Brahms at the Seventh 


can 


a 


is not in the ; 
least an important piece, and none too often 


is it interesting; since Mozart could be as 


Per- 
haps, then, Mr. Fiedler put it wisely first 


because the audience ~ 
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-Hints of Surpassing Beauty in 
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| 
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Rendition of Debussy’s — 
“Rondes de Printemps.” — 
| 

| 

| 


By PHILIP HALE. 


[he .seventh public rehearsal of the | 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fied- 
_ ler, conductor, took place yesterday af- 

ternoon in Symphony Hall. Felix Ber- 
ber, violinist, now of Geneva, Switzer- 


| 
. uss 

-+ . Mozart once wrote a fugue for two 
pianos, and five years afterward ar-| 
rangéd it for strings and composed-a | 

\| prelude to it. This music was heard | 
hére yesterday probably for the first 

time. The introductory adagio has. a 
-| certain impressive character, a som- | 

bre stateliness. The fugue is not in- | 

teresting; in fact, one might speak of 
it as: the sceptical spoke of the polity) 
ing frog in Mark Twain’s story, and 
>| fail go see any distinguishing points | 
Great composers and authors suffe,' | 
cruelly after their death from the’ 
mistaken piety of those who take | 
Jj.early works, or the inferior works of | 
| later years, from the’ sepulchre and | 
-call upon the world to do reverence. | 
Their piety sometimes takes the form) 
“Of. publishing trivial, peevish letters | 
‘that show the great man was, after| 
all,.a sorry mortal, and not the hero 
far removed from the world, its snares 
and temptations, its envy and petty 
malice. Or they publish a complete 
edition and ransack the waste basket | 
and the old trunk in the garret. It is: 
hard to say which of the three is the 
most injurious to the fame of a com- 
poser—the complete edition, the let- 
ters that should have been burned, or 
‘ghastly exhumation. 

Mr. Berber, who studied with Brodsky 
and others, has filled honorable positions 
as concert mastér, and-in. 1908 succeeded 
Henri Marteau at the Geneva Conser- 
vatory of Music, He chose for his first 
appearance in Boston the concerto by 
Johannes Brahms. Only a commanding 
violinist of the very first rank can make 
this concerto endurable to ears of flesh 
and blood: Mr. Berber is tn many re- 
spects an excellent violinist. His technic. 
is highly developed, his tone is agree. 
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haa jnto consideration. 


the third and las 
“Tma es,” 
first Ninyed in Paris last 
“his roqundelay 
‘éhief musical idea th 


| 


| 


acquainted 
nize it, in 


| ious De 
| Pon ikened to the song of the forest 


rejoicing in the 


L 
h 


| 


‘of children at play. 
‘au bois’;.,but the 


n of the 
im performance of yesterday. 


Hvidue ss ' sig - " tte . rh | . Boston. 
| sien nce— 0 Dir: 
a whe ~~ th to his sgurroundings—can .be oxeremer 
~aiaaes oniv by. a full auereen Pay OR ontiog pe" 
nerience, and not by the 4a 
Phy arbitrary convention of lines or 
: s or colors.” : 
ere matters’ not whether Debussy be 
‘an Impressionist or 4 Post-Impressiee 
ist--the fact remains that he is s «4 
writing exquisite music. Some x | 
have ‘been perplexed by his preceding 
compositions, but 
J with his mann c ‘ 
and the Rondes de Printemps clear 
‘oy defined by means’ of the recureiys 
“| main idea, though it is artfully veiled, 
but there was no pro To ‘appreciate the. music fu ly there 
on tinge, there ie ‘must be other. performances, A 
pected apm oe Yeading the score will not satisly even 
the imaginative, Yet the imaginative 
yesterday hearing the pedestrian cei 
formance were conscious of hints an 
‘dashes of surpassing beauty. : 
Mr. Fiedler: gave an impressive read- 
ing of the Transfiguration theme in its | 
development by Richard Strauss, ve 
lly | there were other fine moments in iS og 
especially quieter episodes of the tone-poem., Al 
Fiedler’s passion for excessive speed _ : 
harm to the music ssh of ce | 
. $i Pe egro ™m | 
sar’s | attack.on the sick .man, } 
Bante gg eer te agitato’’ does not mean, that the pare 
* rch In| should be. so fast that phrases Oe a : 
| t ok for his} nificance and skilled musicians oe | 
re md € notes. The commen | 
cide meni Goma Pr} the “Fever motive.” It ap-| 
ek be wal ae ‘yesterday that the poor wretes 
Dan suffering from galloping seep vain 
For. once . the motive of Deat | 
to the, trombones was not appall-| 


J Brahms concerto. 


7 e the program with Strauss’ tone 
“interpreter ; ) “Death and Transfiguration.” 
f the first move- 
: : larly 
irable; it was singular 
rea that whieh is inherently elo 
» a fully brought 


yer in his suite, ‘‘Images,’’ 


audience.. 


March 2 


. | ‘Lhe composer conducted. 
¢ er of speech, will 

' ciety played it in 

| for the first time in America. 


| 4 nce as 
An excellent performa and the Theodore ‘Thomas 


f musi- 


of last week. 
Debussy has not 
work fCr orchestra since 
‘i hree Symphonic Sketches, 
s never greater than 


‘did he always: per- 
for the moment that 


erpiece. The ac- 
asterp not suffi- |. 


The violinist wa by Dr Muck in the spring of 1907. 
composer does not 


take 
never 
lsolda”’ 


his €£aAS86, 
touch 


again, 


tie has 
his opera 
that he 


Said he 
was 


concerts, 


feit the mocd upon him. 
haracter of the concerto ist 


The 
to 


bussy. 
Seen 


work 
denote that 
‘| reinains to this man 
| beauty and truth 

wanton sacrilege 


os of yesterday 
Debussy’s “Rondes de. Printemps, 


upon some of 


poured, aS some believe. 


can give the wine its spell. 
no set formula 
any writer, 
children’s melody and 
over and over as a 
made all hearers say, 
of May, of spring, 
Debussy 
| Whole tone scale than pre 
has contained, but he stil] 
| sticking pins into ears 
| 38 consonance, and 
| Sore distress. 
Some dav 
dess¢ 


hearer must be well 
j cCoOg- 
ith this folk-tune to rec 
he metamorphoses of the tion. 
pussy. This roundelay has} given 
th ing, . 
The 


round 
e concerts next 


ums of th 
tg ae Tschaikow- 


ck “will be as follows: 
atch Symphony in E minor, "a 5; 
recitative and aria, — Ove 
from “Le Nozze di Figaro ; 


“Brigg Fair: an English Rhap- 


ot eternal youth.”’ 
SProrm a definite oplp- 1 
: a 
It is not easy to form » after | dicey 
“ rintemps SKY, 
Rondes de P It was} Mozart, 
| hestra was none too| Sono,” 
evident that the orcnes the play- lius 
, music, that Delius, R mas, Ma 
gry a den sufficiently renearee™ sody” See x viele hte Weber over- 
ers bandon, rom “Ha : , 
necéssary @ ; Scene tte Age Melba 
ieere wes. ne continuity, spontaneous || ture to “Der Freischuetz, 2 in Boston 
rapa pe ge musie is difficult; the} will sing for the only tim 
joyousness. 


‘nds in the . most delicate li this season, 


ice, AT THE SYMPHONY, 


nuances. 
Debussy Novelty Is Heard 
| On through interminably dull pages of 


mance was not 
ou h the perfor ino Te 
wattle Pei atigh this charmingly v4 
' Ld 
For First Time. | uninspired music, Mr “Berber won a 
| | cordial welcome for his unostentations, 


porous music lacked ies tia 
to infer 
er was able to. n 
vrondes de Printemps’ 1S wor ot ge 
omposer of: “L’ Apres-Midi 4 un oa 
and “pelleas et Melisande. erp pe 
-ome who have been led ype gaa: 
rc | ‘s later pi NM | 
some of ay opacea Bh of “post-im- well schooled, musicianly playing. 
that he = “that he is to music what | _ fils tone is pure, yet of good size. His 
pression’sm in is to painting, It was | thienaion is secure. ue technic 
Paul Gauguin is to P srt there || tirougnout is reliable and adequate. He 
Gauguin who said that in ath i Dlayed the work with evident regard 
. lv revolutionaries and plagiarists, | amounting to reverence. His interpre- 
are only tative ability does not move one to 
great emotional depths, but commands 
| Sincere respect. 
Mr Hiedler’s reading and the or- 
chestra’s playing of the “Death and 


, even his fervent 
ebussy seemed to 
,¢ vllmtet a seceder from Debussyism, 
Transfiguration” was searching 
N chin ; “ 
ing, compelling. 8, tower 


ew form of beauty. 
has been defined as 
Here Strauss has written 
Significant material and 


‘‘discourses’”’ 


i} a nance, a harmonic combination 
| of notes at war with each other, re- 
solving to a consonance, a combination 
of notes at peace with each other, 
Sives that’ consonance redoubled char- 
acter and power. 

Debussy’s pungent moments are not 
chaotic, ihey have purpose and design, 
largely because of the rhythmic struc- 
ture. There is no definite melodic pro- 

| file, but there is about it all the fresh- 
| ness, the invigorating odor, the breath 
| Of spring. 

| In spite of a concerto Which meanders 


Felix Berber, Violinist, Makes His 


Debut in Boston. 
__._ —ov 26/10 


Debussy’s ‘“‘Roundelay of Sprifig” —_ | 
q Mozart adagio and fugue were played | 
at the seventh Symphony rehearsal yes- 
‘exist in reality, || terday afternoon for the first time in 


IF i e bt 


t of 
‘te: recognition of the secre 
Ueinantel that natural objects cannot 
icted ias they with salient, 
be dep 
with purity 


Ane | violinist, made his local debut in the 
Mr Fiedler closed 
poem, 


Debussy’s new work is the third num- 
The first, 
“Gigue Triste,’’ is as yet unpublished | 

and unperformed. The second, ‘‘Iberia,”’ | 

was played at a Colonne concert, Paris, | 
| jast ebruary; the third, the ‘‘Rounde- | 
i) Jay of Spring,’ was first perfoymed 
| last at a concert given by 
See hese Pamil- ||, Jacques Durand, Debussy’s publisher. 

} 


felix Berber, the German | 


Mr Mahler and the Philharmonic so- 
New York Nov 15°: 
Mr Stock 


od¢ _ orchestra 
played it at Chicago at their concerts 


written a larze 
‘The Sea: 
” first played 
in the fall of i%5 and brought out here 
This 
| wuttempt to hasten 
or compel inspiration, for he may now 
might 
‘Tristan and 
had not done 
so for months, and would not until he 


It hac been feared that this cessation 
argued for a declining, a decadent De- 
would 

imagination yet 
W.10 Yreverences 
While he commits | 


ral . | | the | 
rigid molds into which they have been 


| | Neither earthen pot nor gsolden chalice a 
There is 
by which Debussy, or 
could have taken this old 
have worked it 
and haved 
“That is the song 


has heard it with less of his 
vious writing 
persists in 
to whom beauty 
are 


somebody will discover that 


and logic in develo 

‘stupendous, but oye 

more it is worthy, lofty, sublime. — 
There is no higher mount of 


nt. ‘The pl 
istent. rt 


or philosophy than the question, ‘*' 
death, where is thy stihg; O, 
Strauss has made the orchestra soun* 
ing. 


all 
in a mighty 


transfigured, 
death 
which 


conquering throug 


curtain of eternity. 
able performance. 
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NEW VIOLINIST IS 
~ SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


D @esadk: sistinrcteaiiliesonencal 26: '10 
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Felix Berber Plays Brahms 
| Concerto in Dashing 


The big figure -at yesterday's 
Symphony concert was a new comer 
from Geneva, Felix Berber,  violin- 
ist, who played the Brahms concerto in 
a dashing style that evoked exuberant 
applause.‘ Mr. Berber is » especially 
strong on the technical side. His play- 


ing of the first and third movements, 
Which bristle with difficulties. was 
g Sparkling, if not altogether brilliant, and 
in the second movement he showed 
sincere postion feeling. His tone~-is 
clear and true, but dry. All in all, he 
revealed himself as a very well trained 
musician, a sympathetic interpreter of 
) Brahms and a master of the instrument 
cWhich is so popular that it has furs 
nished three of the six soloists heard at 
the Symphony eoncerts so far this 
season-—Macmillen, Witek, Berber. . | 
here were two novelties on the pro- 
gram, an adagio and fugue for strings, 
by Mozart, and Debussy’s “tRondes de 
Printemps.” The fugue, a stirring com- 
[f position, was played in the orchestra’s 
most brilliant manner. The Debussy 
number, as generally happens «with 
.Debussy’s novelties, left the audience 
“pleased, yet puzzled. Such strange, yet. 
impressive: music is not to be thoroughly 
understood, not to say enjoyed, at | 
single hearing. The piece deserves | 
early repetition, like the Rachmaninoff 
Symphony, which comparatively 
banal. bg 
The eoncert ended with a spirited per- 
Sformance of Richard Strauss’ . tone 
poem, ““Death and Transfiguration,”’ So 
far as the orchestra itself is concerned, 
yesterday’s: concert was the most br - | 
_liant of the season. Mr. Fiedler was ! 


— 


was 


his element. | 


ae] 
Ao t 
aed Fare 
¥ 
ae 


grave, 
where is thy victory?’’ : 


sion to which man may rise in religion. 
We 
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Ud 
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the depths of human pathos in suffer-— 
He has done a more spifitual, a 
more unattainable thing in making man 


apotheosis of tone || | 
was as the rolling back of that 


It was a memor- 
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“The law will be strictly enforced,” - 
r As the audience began to flow in it 


———— 


| was noticeable that more than half of 


_—~ 


——— —— 


room, and nearly~every one tame out 
again bareheaded and carrying her hat 
in her hand. By 2:30, the time for be- 
ginning, the great audience had hardly 
a hat in sight. One or two, here and 


ager Mudgett, “they will realize that 
hats off’ here, and that I shall are 
trouble. I hope go, anyway. The law must 


‘head, with pins. 


Leaves in 


hy tre. heel. £6 [torr 


ft 

The second round of. the battle of 
the hats at the symphony rehearsals 
yesterday afternoon resulted in a com- 
plete if polite victory for the antihat- 
ters. 

This does not by any 
that no hats were worn 
cert. 

The back rows of the balconies were 
full of ‘‘hatties,”” in all the varieties of 
grotesquerie that the minds of the mil- 
liners have conceived. But there was 
nobody behind these hats but the stat- 
uary,;-and that could see over them, be- 
ing of heroic size. 

Also there was one woman down- 
stairs, in the middle of the audience, 
who kept a large black confection de- 
fiantly on her head through the first) 
half of the concert—and then left the 
hall altogether, going away in an auto- 
mobile. This woman had a veil pinned 
round her ‘head, and the veil was fast- 
ened in a peculiarly inaccessible place, 
down the middle of. the back of her 
| If she had succeeded 
an taking that hat off she never could 
have put it on again unaided. 

Furthermore, another woman stood 
beneath the balcony, well down toward 
the front, wearing her hat. This was 
by special arrangement with the man- 
agement, for this woman went to Mr 
Ellis’ office and asked for permission. 
She had a seat in the front row, she 
gaid, but she simply couldn’t take off 
her hat. Rather than miss the music 
she was willing to stand, if Mr Ellis 
was willing to let her. 

Léss than a dozen older women, wear- 
ing close-fitting bonnets, were allowed 
to keep them on without protest. And 
one very old man kept his hat on dur- 
4ng. the first part of the rehearsal, tak- 
ing it off upon requost by an usher. 
The protest against his wearing hfs hat 
caine from a woman newspaper re- 
porter. 

- Constderable interest was shown in 
the question whether it would be nec- 
| for the management to ask: a’ 


means signify 
during the con-| 


essary 
woman to leave the hall because she 


this lore, says. 


Middle of Goncert. 


would not take off her hat. The first 
attempt to have hats removed was at 
the rehearsal a week ago, in response 
to a request from the mayor. At the 
Saturday night concert last week there 
were almost no hats, but this is usual. 
The real test was expected te come 
yesterday. 

Of course the bad weather may have 
prevented a fair test; that is, it is pos- 
sible that on account of the rain some 
women may have worn hats easier to 
take off thar the regularly ordained 
symphony hats would have been—and 
for that matter 8OWNS in which it 1s 
easier to reach up to the hatpins than 
the regularly ordained symphony 
hearsal gowns. 

Manager Mudgett, who by long con- 
tact with the public has learned lots of 
“Many women simply 
cannot take off their hats. The hats are 
put on for them at home by maids, and 
cannot be removed until they have the 
assistance of @ maid. Some of the older 
women, with close-fitting gowns, can-~- 
not reach up to their hairpins.’ 

The management prepared yesterday, 
by printed appeal slips tucked into the 
programs, and lettered cards in the 
lobby, as far as possible. The cards 
said ‘‘Please Remove Your Hats Dur- 
ing the Concert,” and there was ‘one 
larger one which read, ‘‘Ladies are re- 
quested to remove their hats during the 
concert, to obviate the cause of com- 
plaints by subscribers whose view of 
the stage has been obstructed.’’ The 
program slips were more elaborate still; 
they said: 

‘“TTis honor the mayor has notified the 
management of Symphony hall that 
unless the law relating to the wearing 
of hats by ladies at public entertain- 
ments’ is obeyed at the Symphony re- 
hearsals and concerts he may be 
forced to revoke the license of Sym- 
| phony hall. 
| ‘This would mean an end of the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts. 
| «ete is hoped that the ladies who 
patronize these concerts will come to 
the aid of the management in this 


re- 


| 
| 


! wo 
‘1 but when an me fie men who wore hats, 


there, were still covered, but most of - sie. i 


these took their hats off when the 

ore spoke to them. | 
Six women: persisted; a seco 

from the ushers whittled ‘ee 


— 
- ——-— 


| the women went to the women’s cloak- | 


PROMINENT BANKER, 
WHO HAS PASSED 


two, and these two were th 

bee gazing during every paneer ia’ the 
| music By the time Herr Gerber h 4 
| finished his solo one woman had take | 
| her hat off, and the other left the hall. | 
| Mr Mudgett wouldn't say whether heb ~ samt 
| would haev put any woman out if he 

had persisted in keeping her hat on b + | 

there was a rumor in the corridor that 4 
{ 


this course had really been det 
upon. etermined 


OVMPHONY CONCERT 


Styles for Evening Help Carry, 
Out Mayor Fitzgerald's 
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New Order, 
[Prien Louis H. Mudgett saw the putt 
/ence file into Symphony Hall last night fori 


the regula 
| gular concert he dr ; 
| of relief. drew a long breath; 


*. . ? 


“Thank goodness,” h 

‘SS, e ejaculat = 

are not wearing hats!’’ sabi: 
ae none had been in a fever of ap-'' 

nsion on this subject M 

| ‘ A ayor Fitz-1 
aw had told him that the law Brin 

te relative to the appearance of hat- 
Ss people at a_ theatrical performance. 


The manager wa : 
he did nted to obey the law. But! 


not k ae 
eet en Just how the audience 
Suppose, for 
Should say, “] 
there!’ wh 


instance, some woman 


zs ‘ll not take off my hat, so’ 
4tC would the poc 

: oa poor manager do? 
0 Manager Mudgett concocted a neat 


persuasive little 
paragraph, 
serted in the program ; feet 


the ladies please not t 
Dame Fashion dec 


evening dress shall 
helped the manager 
were two or three 


» In which he asked) 
0 wear any hats, | 


rees that women in 


out last night. Thene “UN: 
they readily Mio SA them the situation — 


proceeded without a aincaniane hofe — 
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Mayor’ Fitagérald whe 
ment on 


asked to com- 

the’ manner in which the 
= . , Re . sorry 

en complied said: I was very 

et lled to issue such an 


that Il was compe! 
order, but the complaints forced me to 
1 am deeply gratified that the 


s they did; it is charac- 


It would be easie® for 


ourselves about the solo 
tive 


|| expect him to have any. Tt would’ be, 
jindeed, a lighter matter all around if 


we sought our entertainment only in 


‘the solo pianist’s or violinist’s means 


elix Berber, the German violinist, . 
new to this country this season; will 
play for the first time in Boston. ° His 
number will be the Brahms concerto, 
last performed here by Hugo Heer. 
mann in the season of 1905-06. Strauss’ 
tone-poem, “Death and Transfigura- 
tion,” will complete the program. 

At Vienna, Dee 29, 1783, Mozart com- 


women acted a 
teristic of: the 
‘in accordance with 


and methods. But in the end our better || pleted a fugue in C minor for two 
' musical desires would not be satisfied, ae, In June, 1788, he arranged it 
Renee a ie | and that Mr. Fiedler knows ‘w Raye ow Hs quartet, and added a short 
: ie | | dler knows well. Evi | adagio. It is highly probable that he 
7 | dently the conductor means to make || did this for performance at the Sun- 


(One Lone Woman Refuses 


bo Aen | day morning ¥ Arad 3 
concertos as available fo ‘Doses Uc ng musicals at the home of 
M Ko ais ‘il the purposes of + Gottfried Van Swieten, a musical ama- 
and Her oney | definite ensemble expression as teur ,of prominence, who, notwith-. 
| a 4 Torietion ane gyre. oF law and a dip- 
r red. - Career, exerted a great influ- 
| Promptly eturnt ence for the improvement of musical 
: e ea: ara 8 a ae f | 
YOU. ah. * | ar « SO] 10 
» One lone woman refused to jake off 
Her hat at the Symphony Orehestra re- 


taste in Vienna. 
yesterday 


city of Boston, and also 
good governinent.”’ 


Mr. Fiedler, at the Symphony rehearsal} 
{of Friday afternoon had a soloist of the 
sort he seems to like best. In Felix | 


Berber, the violinist, he had a man who 
could merge himself into the orchestral 
ensemble, a man who was content to let 
the -eahims concerto be heard as a piece 


only who are of the same mind with him. 
Were there any listeners on Friday 


Mezart held him in high regard, and 
was @ regular attendant and a frequent | 
who thought the Brahms violin concerto, || P&TUCIpant in these Sunday chamber | 
as read by Mr. Fi >|; Concerts, where only music of “austere | 
(48 Tead by Mr. Miedler and Mr. Berber, || Style’ was performed. Mozart wrote 
| imbued with an oppressive spirit of ge 1. 4 Van Swieten to his sister April 
Scholarah; “YW, 1782: Hie had a stock of music 
)scholarship, who felt themselves in the 


eae ye scod in point of val | 
; aM cme , ‘pose, a Man | = ue, Out Small in 
music of symphonie pur}  ertin oda aii cnt ol , nie eat uantity.” This auar 
ol a faa with ae@iatter inten: | ¢ oncert room of a conservatory instead q ity his quartet, played by all | 
. » i ‘ ' . ‘ ye ’ . : 
ame Ut of in a hall where tne publie goes to 


iter a strings of the orchestra, will be | 

ge biage 7 A rr iere “ok: p | i -eard for the first time in Boston. | 
lear music’ Perhaps Mr. Fiedler did 
state the academic side of the case a 


Debussy’s ‘‘Roundelay ring’ ' 
m, s : of Spring” is) 
the third of a suite of three orchestral | 
little strongly, but certainly he has sel- 

his orchestra in closer acree- [ 


hearsal’ in: Symphony Hall 
| sroing to 


i 
. 


‘afternoon. She ended up DPD) 


gf S* ee 


the’ box office and getting her mone) 


oe = _ : 


‘back. The several hundred-odd women who ¢ 
twho’ last week. absolutely refused to} tion than to be ¢ 
‘comply with’ the ‘hat-off’ edict promul- figure here for a day. | - 
i gated for. just eyech affairs. ..by Mayor | We have all observed that the ol 
Witzgerald last. week, either weren t | stvled, self assertive player of concertos, jem ba 
present or had changed their minds. | sais ballin he be a: youth, like Miseha Elman, 


pieces assembled under the name Of) | 
‘Images. The first of the other two! 
ay. so be Triste,” the second ‘‘Iberia.” 
e “Iberia’’ was first of the suite ¢ 
| re ris . : ‘ lite to 
; : ment with a visiting soloist ee be heard. It was perfor i , . 
The. wearing of small opera bonnets, ared to advantage 1n the at thj ting soloist than he did || PFierne at the Colonne conceal Spire 
. ‘ “ . vr "4OOT Tel ? * vet >in © er . ‘ ? 4% ‘ : a * 
Which are a headcovering worn under | 1e last two years. | bd once} Sundays, Feb 20 and 27, of this present 
‘the ordinary, hat and which might come | a ice : | rhe new work of Debussy, Which took it yt vanes time the other two were 
ae fa heh f law were rigidly | The conductor 0 | up no re ti in perform: ie. Aen ae 
amder® the ban ge data es = i i oth r} seem. is endeavoring to persuade Pp} ) More time in performance than} Mr Mahler and the Philharmenie sc- 
py re > ] PG. ‘ ; ’ 1 see , . . o . , ’ Yo : , © . s NJ “4 c ‘ 
interpreted, was permitter : Nos, a “ia ak new: Hew.f one of the composer’s little piano pleces. araty ye gi Sork have beaten us by 
form of. headwear: was not. | fyatermity tO lake Oo. oat Tee oe ae is a thing of much beauty. } it is{| Spring.” They pecformet eee ie 
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Farns Right to Be Classed as One | 


of the World’s Best Artisits— | 


Hats-Off Rule Obeyed. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Mozart. Adagio and fugue for string orchestra. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Concerto for violin. 
Soloist, Felix Berber, 
Ronde de Printemps, 
(First time.) 
and ‘Transfiguration,’’ 


Brahms. 


Debussy. 


Strauss. ‘‘Death tone 


poem, 

The concert began with a novelty. An 
adagio and fugue by Mozart, heard for 
the first time in Boston. The composer of 
this new composition is decidedly different 
from what we demand a modern composer 

to be. The rules of ultra-modern composi- 
tion can be formulated as follows: The 
‘eomposer must first of all be unintelligible: 
only weak composers can be comprehended. 
There must be plenty of dissonances left 
hanging in the air; only a student resolves 
his dissonances nowadays. There must be 
a weird and mystical story told by the 
instrumental music. The composition must 
he as “Long as a night in Russia, when 
nights are iongest there!” It must employ 
an orchestra as big as a political conven- 
tion. 

Not one of these demands did this absurd 
Mr: Mozart fultil. The adagio was melodic, 
the fugue clear. The work was short and 
really ceased when it had no more to say. 
Mach and every progression was according 
to the laws of harmony. Therefore Mr. 
Mozart, you must not attempt to thrust 
yourself among the much more ponderous 
gentiemen of the present epoch. . 

The performance was admirable and it 
| gave good opportunities for our string 
| orchestra to prove again that they are 
| the best organization of this kind in the 

world. The fugue itself, however, is not 
as beautiful as some of the Bach fugues 
are, or even as Mozart's double fugue in 
his requiem. Its skill was too apparent. 
It had not the art of concealing art. 

There are so many excellent solo violin- 
ists in our orchestral ranks that it seems 

almost unnecessary to import any stars 
to help out our, programmes in this direc- 
tion. But it was very interesting, never- 
‘theless, to listen to the new European 
artist who comes to us without any pre- 
Aiminary flourish of trumpets, or ecstasies 


‘of technical ? nd 
tempted only by great artists. But it has | 
less inspiration than his piano concertos | 
The | 
formalist cannot find any cause of com- : 


sting is the | 
oncerto is full 


R i sad . m a 4 on sient 
ork and can be at- 


4 as ha 
» : eo x8 
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and far less than his symphonies. 


plaint; everything is as correct as a Sun- 
day school, but there is not a trace 
of that soulfulness that is in the 
Bruch G minor violin concerto, or of the 
masculine force that is in the Beethoven 
concerto. An exception must be made 
however, of the finale, which is by all 
odds the most attractive of the long work. 
The first two movements have a deadly 
length. 

Mr. Felix Berber came as a surprise. 
He had not played many measures before 
one became aware of the fact that he be- 


‘longs to the world’s great artists, that he 


is one of the elect. His pure and incisive 
tone, his broad bowing, his surety even 
in the highest positions, his fiery “‘mar- 
tellato,’’ .all showed great technique, and 
the phrasing and ensemble showed some- 
thie yet higher. The difficult cadenza 
was given most fluently, and in spite of 
the faet that it was not good _ violin 
weather, his tones had good carrying 
power. 

In the adagio a word of praise may be 
spoken for the excellent horn playing 
The final rondo was given with much dash 
and verve. A tumult of enthusiasm fol- 
lowed, and it was entirely deserved. Mr. 
Berber was recalled many times and it 
was quite evident that the public fully ap- 
preciated the high character of his work. 
He has not yet the power of an Ysaye, 
but he combines strength and delicacy in 
9 noble manner and is one of the 
violinists that we have recently heard 

Now followed Debussy’s ‘‘Ronde de Prin- 
temps,’’ No. 8 of a set of orchestral works 
which he calls ‘‘Images.’’ 

Any new work by Debussy is sure to 
arouse interest in Boston, where there is a 
small, but devoted, band of Debussyites. 
The Gallic composer celebrates spring with 
a very large orchestra and sometimes more 
boisterously than is his wont. The motto 
attached to the work justifies this, for it 
runs: 

“Vive le Mai, 
Avec 


’ 


best 


bienvenu soit le 
son Gonfalon sauvage!’’ 


Mali, 


ae eer 


Some of the progressions are rather bit- 
ter for May-time, unless they are intended 
to portray Spring medicine. If Spring is 
like that in France, we in Boston will say 
no more about our east-winds. It was 
wrong to make the ladies take their hats 
off in such raw Spring weather. Yes, the 
ladies took off their hats! With every pro 


' gramme there was handed out this notice: 


“His honor, the mayor, has notified 
the management of Symphony hall 
that, unless the law relating to the 
wearing of hats by ladies at public 
entertainments is obeyed at the Syn-~- 
phony rehearsals and concerts, I 
may be forced to revoke the license © . 

Symphony hall. 

“This would mean an end of the 

Boston Symphony concerts. 
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e aid of the manageme 
matter. sement in this 


“THE LAW WILL BE SsTRi 
ENFORCED.” Viliua 
We supposed that a regular ‘Bataille de 
Dames’ would ensue. We thought th ‘ 
every dame would demand at least ¥ 
ladies’ maid to do up her h fter : 
Wwingeg + ! _ Arter «ng 
| moving the Chapeau. We hoped that some 
| of the more defiant would form a holl , 
' square while Mr. Hartshorne Sainte 
a aly against it at the head of his 
ushers; we thought to hear f 
’ bd 9 ’ 
singing :— Siete 
Oh Say can you see in the after 
| | ; ‘-ernoon 
What so proudly we wore when the Hes i 
heaming, | Night 
Hitched on 


tigeht, 


with elastics, and pinned doubly 


With ostrich pli j 
} ime waving and >j ; 
ahve teal ie 5 bright ribbons 
And the usher’s meek prayer 
And the threat of the mayor 

. ’ 


Have not any foree, for our hats 
And ou 


pak ae ent , : are still 
many a hat in the hall you wil] Ana there, 


Oo hinder the sight of the party behind 


But we were bitterly disappointed 
the ushers have Vainly 
these many vears le 
any years, our ec Ag : 
has accomplis} i ‘drctitak ee 
" ac is led with a stroke of the pen 
the hats in the body of the hall] wer : 
an 2 , J < rere 
moved from the heads of their wearer 
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without a protest, ¢ 
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Sa, ene original and effective damate? 
at eae orchestration. The introducti S 
a folk -melody made the work nr 7 wi 
red ee it otherwise might 32 l 
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m eae: eee it was superhiy played 
followed it mia Strauss work which 
has no! yet Mir po ds and Transfiguration” . 
formance as really 0 good an American per- 
i rar ore A received yesterday. A slight | 
amidst the pe te counted for nothing 
excellence of the power and the general 
Str ry € interpretation. 
figuration.” "tig vraeo ‘Death ‘and Trans- 
the moat Pt Beg the present reviewer, 
works. Its pnts peel of his purely orchestral 
d'etre’ than Af svg Sives it more ‘raison 
Which circles large symphonic affair 
the hosaing bet the domestic hearth 
than th 6 bottle, and. it rings much 
~“ & conceited -‘Hero’s Life,’ ir 
‘ichard Strauss celebrates ) the ~ 
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AT 8, P.M. 
E minor, op. 64 
icenza 
ien ?”? 
igaro 


con alcuna 1 


. 5, in 
I. Andante; Allegro con anima 
II. Andante cantabile, 
ro moderato 


III. Valse: Alle 
IV. Finale; 


, ‘KE Susanna non v 
from ‘‘Le Nozze di 


ISIO-11. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


,an ENGLISH RHAPSODY” for 
S MAD SCENE, from ‘‘Hamlet’’ (Act IV 


£ 
Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace 
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Programme. 
SYMPHONY No 
RECITATIVE 
‘‘Dove Sono”? 

(First time in Boston.) 
Soloist 


“Brigg Fa 
ORCHESTRA 


Scene 8 
OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘Der Freischiitz”’ 


Madame MELBA 


OPHELIA’ 
Scene 2) 


Symphony Hall. 
VIII. CONCERT. 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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Symphony Hall. 


a: cpm punish le ee a SEASON ISIO-I! 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


Y minor 


ina non vien ?’’ and ARTA 
» di} Kigaro’ ' (Act III. 


‘Brigg Fair,an ENGLISH RHAPSODY’ 
ORCHESTRA 


first time in Boston. 


THOMAS. OPHELIA’S MAD SCENE, from ‘‘Hamlet’’ (Act IV 
Scene 2) 


WEBER. . OVERTURE to the Opera, “Der Freischiitz 


£ oloist: 


Madame MELBA 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 





OF MAD OPHELIA 


AIR BY MOZART ALSO GIVEN 


personal. 


Delius’s “Brigg Fair,” an Eng- 
lish Rhapsody, Is Played 
for the First Time. 


By PHILIP HALE. | 

The eighth Public Rehearsal of the} 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler, 
day afternoon in 
Mme. Melba was the soloist. 


Sram was as follows: 

Symphony No, 5, E minor....Tschaikowsky 

Recitative and aria “Dove Sono” from 
“LeNozze di 


Symphony Hall.. 
The pro- 


Delius 
Ophelia’s Mad Scene from “Hamlet”... 


A folksong 
with the same title is printed on a fly- 
leaf of the score. The song is “old and 
plain,’’? and perhaps “the spinsters and 
the knitters in the sun” and the free 
maids did use to chant it.. The chief 
theme of the rhapsody is probably the 
tune of the old song, though Delius does 
not state this, and I have been unable 
to find either the ballad or the tune in 
collections of English folksongs. The 
hero of the ballad is represented as re. 
pairing to Brigg Fair, there to meet his 
dear. He spied his own true love, took 


hold of her hand and swore to be true 
to her. 


For it's meeting is a pleasure, 
And parting is a grief, | 
But an unconstant lover 
Is worse than a thief. 

It is not easy to find in the music of 
Delius any determined program, There 
is free pastoral preluding; the chief 
theme is given at first to the oboe, a 
pastoral instrument. This tune is pre- 
sented in many ways, and there are 
lesser motives. The prevailing mood is 
reflective or sombre. There is no down- 


conductor, took place sa cetisyt 6 


| failure. After 
he said that it 
important music 


fifth symphony than in three- 


Pe a eee . 

. Bee 7 $ ; . 4! ‘ 
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chief theme, 


unes even when the words: 

are rollicking. Or did Delius, as Sibelius. 
and certain other composers, invent his” 
chief theme after the manner of a folk~ 
song? 
The music of “Brigg Fair’ as that 


| of “Paris” by the same composer, 
Soloist at the Eighth Public} 
Rehearsal of the Boston 
symphony Orchestra. 


which was played here last season, 
has little profile and little euphonic 
charm. The composer stands aloof. 
He has his own thoughts and his own 
manner of expression. They cannot 
justly be characterized as dry or dull. 
On the contrary, the hearer feels as 
though he should like to break 
through the composer's shell and be- 
come acquainted with him. : 
The composer makes no personal rey- 
elation. He does not scream his joy 
and sorrow; he is not frank; he is im- 
He is apparently of no 
school. He writes as though Richard 
Strauss had never existed, as though 
there were no ultra-modern French- 
men. He is said to be énthusiastic 
over Wagner; but there are few if any 
traces of Wagner’s influence in this 
music. I suspect Delius of admiration 
for Brahms; but the Yorkshireman has 
not caught the secret of Brahms’ ar- 
chitectural skill. ; 
The instrumentation of Delius is 
pecullarly his own. It has no imme- 
diately attractive qualities. It is not 
sorgeous, it is not cleverly dis- 
creet; it is not sensuous, nor 
is it massively sonorous. At ‘times 
it seems as though the com- 
poser chose deliberately expression in 
dialect.. It would be unfair to charge 
him with acidity, yet his thoughts and 
his language have little that is genial 
and kindly, almost nothing that can 
be called emotional. Delius writes as 
though he were a solitary, not neces- 
Sarily inimical toward men and wom- 
en, but willing to live apart from 
them, a philosophical analyst of dead | 
sentiments, 
When all this is said, the music pro-} 
vokes curiosity to know more about the] 
znan himself and his purposes and meth- } 
ods as an artist; for Delius is by no} 
‘neans a weakling and he writes as. 
though he could afford to wait for the 
avenger Time. . 
_ They say there is a secret history to 
I'schaikowsky’s Symphony in E minor; 
that the composer wrote the symphony 
when he was in a peculiar state of mind, 
We know from his diary and his jiet- 
ters that he was always in “a state of 
mind.’? Deeply depressed during the 
process of composition, he was sure of. 
the work was completed 
was good. In his more 
he took the world ints 
Pis confidence: he poured out his com- 
plaints, his longings, his despair to any 
man in the concert hall. ae 
_ Such revelations are always interest - | 
ing when there is no doubt of the sin- 
cerity, There is more drama in 
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oken by a woman, but after a Ww 
e still incomparable iva made. 


bow in her. furs and the audience 


“Der Freischuetz” overture yet to come, 


and impressive. 
| It was a great pleasure to hear Mme. | 
| Melba. again. ‘There is no voice like) 


d so elemental | ealmed down. It was after 4 then, with 


and 4 o’clock is about the limit for a 
Symphony matinee. 


Melba’s voice, of course, has lost some 


unto her voice with tts peculiar quality of its wonderful mellowness, but it is 
of childlike freshness and simplicity, its .+j)} a rare voice, almost celestially 


incomparable, golden, haunting timbre. 
With what exquisite tonal quality and 
flawless art she sang the ballad in | 


S t when not forced, and it is used 
lbs an art that has long been one of 
the most brilliant ornaments of the lyric 


, r ; sta e. 
Ophelia’s scene! How Revi oS pig eh “here was an orchestral novelty on the 
of the Countesss recitative. , program, an English rhapsody by Fred- 


was Mozart’s melodic line! There were 


erick Delius, called “Brigg Fair,’’ and 


times when there were traces of a cold based on the old folk song from which 


from which she was suffering, but these 
were few. She sang with the gracious | 
eee that has always characterized 
| 


it takes its name—a thing of plaintive 
melodies and rich massed colorings, 
which interested rather than stirred the 


her in the presence of an audience, and | audience. 


‘the audience of yesterday was enthu- 


Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony opened 


‘the program most satisfactorily, for the 


| Siastic in recognition and appreciation. | D1 cian is popular here and his music 


There will be no concerts next week. 
| The program of those of Dec. 16-17 will 
be as follows: Beethoven, symphony in 


‘is always well played by the Symphony 
' Orchestra. 


ee 
—-_ —-— ---—- 


| A major, No. 7; Rubinstein, concerto in 
‘D minor, No. 4, for piano (Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist); Debussy, ‘“Rondes de) 
Printemps”’ (repeated by request); Wag- 


ner, overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man.”’ 


NELBA SOLOIST Al 
vt NY CONCERT 


ag MP 
Diva Receives Warm Wel- 
come From Large 
Audience. 


Mme. Nellie Melba won an ovation af 
the Symphony concert yesterday after- 
noon. It was the first time the Aus- 
tralian contatrice has sung with the 


Symphony Orchestra in nearly four jong 
years, and as it may be as long again 
before she returns, if she ever does re- 
‘turn, the interest in her appearance was 
the greatest shown at any Symphony 
concert so far this season. 

There was warm applause to welcome 
her when she first came forth, looking 
as queenly as- ever, and becomingly at- 
tired in black, with pearls and diamonds 
and with a sumptuous hat that would 
have taken Gainsborough’s eye. There 
(was much warmer ppeune after the 
‘melodious Mozart’s ‘‘Dove Sono,’’ from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,’’ which she 
sang with much the same silver tone 
‘and marvelous grace of phrase that 


THE SYMPHONY 


Slits. “yet. {0 


DivaWins Long Series 


of Recalls. 
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Heard in Aria From Mozart and 
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have made her famous the world over; | 


/and. after.the mad scene from Thomas’ 
rarer be .eame the: big and prolonged 
‘outburst the like of which is seldom 


‘witnessed at Symphony concerts. It 


in Ophelia’s “Mad Scene. 


“Brigg Fair” Performed | 


Here First Time. 


Mme Melba was the soloist at the | 
eighth Symphony rehearsal yesterday | 
afternoon, She sang a recitative and | 
aria of the countess, from act 3, scene 
8, of Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro, | 
and Ophelia’s Mad: Scene from Thom- 
as’ “Hamlet.” eee im 

The orchestra played Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth symphony (ie. minor), De- 
lius’ “Brigg Fait,;'an’ Briglish Rhap- 
sody,” first time in Boston, and to 
close, the “Der Freischutz’ overture. 

There was an unusually large audl- | 
ence, doubtless due ‘to the uppearance 
of Mme Melba, Her aria from Mozart 
‘revealed the same virginal purity of 
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ing which have characterized her sing- 


— ing. It was the. utterance of a voice 
beautiful by nature, preserved to mar- 
velous freshness, but untroubled by 
any exacting plan of nuance, ; 

In the Ophelia aria, however, her 
hearers were not disappointed. 

Save for an_ inflection and a bit of 
color here and there, Mme Melba did 
not attempt to inspire pathos for. the 
delirious speech of a whirling brain. 

She sang the florid passages briilrant- 
ly, and this.was enough to cause de- 
light and a long series of recalls... Her 
treatment of staccato notes was pecu- 
liar, but there was a limpidity, a 
smoothness, a precision\ and ease of 
emission even with rapid passages, and 
withal an enforced tone, at times 
luscious in its beauty. Boston has not 
heard recently such a triil. Where is 
there one to stand beside her? 

lhose who expect to be reminded by 
the folk Song, accompanying Delius’ 
hew plece, of the clumsy capers of 
rustic bumpkins in their clowning, their 
rude merrymaking, will face disappoint- 
ment, There is no hesitancy in saying 
that ‘‘Brigg Fair’? does not have the 
picturesque, bizarre effects,: the unes- 
capable tang of impressionism which 
were not to be evaded in his night 
piece, “Paris,’’ heard here last year. 
lhis man has spurned the usual and 
the routine. He has burrowed for his 

_Own idiom, and he speaks not as other 

men, but he knows his orchestra. _ 

| tre IS a plan in the varying ¢ 

through which he has woven? the ola 

| tune, the folk song. It does not bubble 

! of er or chortle with bucolie exuberance, 

but it breathes a plaint, as though in 
ek ae for the passing of the ‘old county * 
air, the type known in Coventry. since 
he Restoration and before. 
i Tote owsky's Sth symphony breathes : 
. v4 bah an elegiac melancholy. The 
Opes ng measures in the noble chalu- ‘ 
Hee register of the clarinet—yester- £ 
any sympathetically — played by Mr} 
wh auty. Phen on srave yet tender 
y. 2 develo a 
| a Pe retains this mood. * ca ate : 
he song for the horn ‘in | 

_jmovement breathes rare ee. ah 

| tranquillity. Yesterday its playing left | 

tion eee to be desired. The introduc- | 
te nh ot a waltz, to replace the scherzo | 
SMe to be wholly admired. 

+nhe consummation co i 

; triumph of the last movement. Whee 

| Ape with authority, without mere com- 

: aati ee has strength, ruggedness of 

au line and a certain heroic &randeur 

Bs e performance of it yesterday was 
“gped and precipitate. It was un-. 


| Worthy of th 
| certs, € orchestra and these con- D} 


FL ee 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


Mme. Melba for an Absorbing Interest— | 
Her “Numbers” and the Pleasure of Them | 
—Mr. Fiedler Excels Himself with. 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony y Tone } | 


| | 
AS usual, when Mme. Melba sings at the 


Symphony Concerts, the interest of the 


audience was concentrated upon her, and’ i 


is no small praise to the performance ‘o 


| SVN GIMOWSEKY S S | in FB mir 

It both held and stirred the, nme ma 
such muelc, with its large’ voice, its onntene 
color, its insistence of contending Raton, 
its clarity and intensity OF Mage oe Pgay-4 
expression, its long sweeps, its fi ands, 
lea Mr. Fiedler éxcels and his pantel sig 
strane ‘Pickictera ; ane 


fate-haunted a] leg 
melancholy song: 


Self, and the conquering tumult of 
finale. The conductor and the band 
as romantically minded in the overture to 
Der Freischtity;” and doubtless the did 
al Ithey might for the puzzling piece by 
Deluis—the rhapsody, “Brigg Fair" hat 
stood also on the programme about kas ich 
it is easier to speculate than to be clear, - 
For the audience, however, Mme, Melba 
was the concert, and it cared little whe or 
& touch of cold now and then dimmed bar 
tones. It hid her in “Dove Sono” from 
Figaro’s Wedding,” and in the music yr 
the mad Ophelia in Thomas’s “Hamlet,” In 
the one it hid in particular, the pleasure 


_ of the perfectly ordered flow, the even rich- 


ness, the limpidity and the luminosity of 
Mme. Melba’s tones—of & Voice that now 
makes sound as light and then shadows. 
it as the quality of the clarinet steals over 
the brightness of the flute. In the other, 
it heard her os the mistress of the ornare 
ments of song, showering. them out.of her 
tones, yet ordering them With an artistry 
that is half unconscious of its own perfege 
tions. In both it had the quiet dignity, the 
self-subordination of the woman of. the 
world who is mistress of herself as well as. 


of the most beautiful singing voice tha the 
world now holds. ' 


MELBA GREETED BY 
(4: SPLENDID AUDIENCE 


Deo. tl ° lo 
SINGING STARTED A 


FURORE OF ENTHUSIASM 


‘= 
9 « 

oY ie 4 
se 


Be it 


{“‘La Boheme’’ Given a Usual Care- 


ful Presentation, but Melba Was 
Main Attraction. 
By Louis C. Elson. 


THE CAST, 


PUL Shc Wiles Sucnpnaceceavegechecuanie antl N “ 
Musetta Ime, Melba, 


| 





~~ 


= ee oo ———— 


_— 


* . . John 


Ne by taking “last fafewells’” and’ then in- 


+ 


. Aleindoro te o UW Slee deb ces eee emeeases ' Tp ace Rae 
Ben Luigi Ta ~* |) mediately coming. back. She does, not need 


OUT. ccc ce wre etsene nse atiosoors 


Conductor, Wallace Goodrich. 


It was a gala occasion last night at the 
opera. The work was not new, and the |) I 
cast, practically, was one that we have had ‘ 
before in Boston, but Mme. Nellie Melba 
was to appear, and that sent every seat 
in the opera house up to 4 premium. There 
is little use of preaching 4 sermon about 
this. The public wants what it 
when it wants it. We have had “La Bo- 
heme’’ almost as well 
times before this season, 
readily be obtained at the 
there was no Melba. We have had the ||] 
part of Mimi ac 
last night. 
was Melba and 
the great crush of last night. 

lias the star system gone ram 
in America? Not at RR 
rampant in Berlin, where they fought for | 
tickets to hear Caruso. It has existed 
everywhere and in all ages, 
frenzy over a great singer, 
but repeating itself on Huntington ave. 


‘One may be thankful that the star has 
'such good support, for it is not so long 
-ago that the averas&e operatic manager, if | 
he presented a great prima donna, thought | 
himself quite absolved in the matter of 
' other singers, of: chorus, of orchestra, of 
scenery. It was too often an example of | 


what Emerson has called ‘‘the loneliness of | 


the truly great.”’ : 
Last night there was the usual excellent | 
setting. Almost all of our readers know 
what that means. We cannot imagine }j 
anything stronger than the setting of the 
second and third acts as We have them. 
There is an entire story of Parisian life 
unfolded in these two scenes, entirely 
apart from the operatic plot that is, car- 
ried through them. They are a constant 
pleasure to the eye and occupation to the 
mind, and there seems to be constantly 
new ‘‘business’’ added to these scenes. 

Mme. Dereyne as Musetta, Mr. McCor- 
mack as Rodolfo, Mardones as Colline, 
have all been chronicled and are all ex- 
cellent in their roles, although Mr. Mc- 
Cormack fairly outdid all his previous 
work in his character. 

There was, however, a new Marcello in 
| Signor Sammarco. Marcello’s chief chance 
to shine is in the third act, and here the 
/new-comer was very effective. His scene 
| with Rodolfo, his quarrel with Musetta, 
his sympathy with Mimi, were all graph- 
ically drawn, and his singing was of com- 
' mendable quality. He was, all in all, the 
‘Best Marcello that we have yet had in 
- Boston, in looks, action and singing. His 
manly “forte’’ passages were seconded by 

his fortissimo trousers. His pipe was emi- | 
| nently realistic even if it was never lit. | 

And now we take up the refrain—‘‘Star, | 

star of the evening! Beautiful, beautiful 


star!’ It may be said of the old guard| 


of vocalists that few die and nono resign. 
Mme. Melba has not done any of the busi- 
ness tricks of some of her contemporaries, 
‘She has not wrung the hearts of the pub- 


given at least tWO |} vocalism to exhibit. There are opportuni- 
when seats could |} ties for “bel eanto.”’ and for breadth of 
box office. But || <tyle, with an occasional high note, but the 


this threadbare kind of advertising. Her 
voice is in its pristine vigor and beauty, 


ts timbre is as appealing as’ ever; her 
‘eoloratura’’ (as displayed recently in 


Symphony Hall) is unimpaired; she is ade- 
quate as an actress although much greater 
as a vocalist. Therefore it is @ rare mu- 
sical treat to be present When Melba 


wants sings. 


But in Mimi she has the minimum of} 


iquid runs, the wonderful trills, the deli- 


ted even better than it W4S | cate staccato effects, in short all the ‘‘agili- 
>t there was no Melba. It! ta” of which she is such a master, are 
Melba alene that caused eonspicuous by their absence. 

less. it was Melba, and that was what the 
apant only public chiefly wanted. They had “heard 
is just aS  Melba!'’—never mind in what. | 


Neverthe- 


Rut there was much to revel in even if 


; es ' the singer could not reveal her chief vocal | 
e cineca ar | treasures. 
and history 18S. pjographical song of the first act, which at 


There was the beautiful auto- 


once created a sensation, and the fever 
heat was kept up during the duet with 
Rodolfo (and, as already intimated, Mc- 
Cormack sang splendidly), so that at the 
end of the act there was an enthusiasin 


displayed such as has often been deserved | 


—and withheld—at the regular perform- 
ances of this opera company. 

One cannot count the number of recalls 
which the ‘“‘Diva’ won. A florist’s shop 
was emptied at her feet at the end of tne 
first act. Her singing throughout was 
worthy of the tribute. We understand 
that she was still suffering from the cold 
that has clogged her efforts since her ap- 
pearance in Symphony hall, but it is cer 
tain that this was not in evidence in the 
delicious timbre of her voice last night 

Success was in the air from the ver) 
first scene. Every opera singer knows 
that there are occasions when enthusiasil 
is infectious, when every one, from th 
kettle-drummer up, is on his mettle. 5 1 
a night was this, and it is safe to sa! 
that we will never hear ‘‘La Boheme” bet: 
ter given. 

Wallace Goodrich’s conducting had much 
to do with this result also, and his work 
must be gratefully chronicled. 


MME. MELBA TRIUMPHS Al 


THE SYMPHONY CONCER! 
OE ER FT 
VOCAL ARTIST EXCITES 


AUDIENCE TO EMOTION 


Orchestra Played Tschaikowsky 


Rhapsody, ‘‘Brigg Fair 


By Louis C. Elson. 


| : PROGRAMME. 
schdikowsky. Symphony in E minor, No. 5 


) cap cl ty ang younger English.s 
posers are out-Elgaring Elgar... Tiina 
Nh o-< aia Edward had the field to himself, 
the og Pha hp past} We wonder whether 
on contrapuntists have yet. 
' av | 
i argv 8otten over their astonishment re ath Ai | 
Part, ee and Aria, ‘Dove Sono.’’ the tonal happenings that are acini 1B 
soloist, Mme. Melb th In. th i 2Cce@ 
D li Ss. e4 54 io 7" a) e a, ¢. r ght little, ti 4h Pt, 
ache t Brigg Fair,’’ an English rhapsody for music is no’ longer ent Uttle istand. «. heir. 
ibhdns "' ~ . *" | sohn on the north ounded by Mendemm 
s. Mad menne from, ‘‘Hamlet.’’ + the south Stainer pa ga Bennett ae 
xr me. i = , ‘BW 2s), 2), 
Weber. ‘‘Der Feelsinta’ Boos kenzie on the west. © east, and Macs 
: " : XT : 
The ancie We had a pungent 
alitcnbatn iit rode went wild over the /\S©@#80n when the parser! peta. a 
' an singers; in the 16th ce pound of com- 
youth, pe ime: entury the }/ aq of Absinthe 
duels regarding orn es time there were | British, for he had German not entirely 
Cuzzoni and Faustina: laa! of the soprani ‘jhe Passed his boyhood in England ad hed 
With emotion whe » Jadies used to faint Was sufficient to ti at 
; 1en Farinelli sang: ; je ‘nge him with such sub 
ases a great voice wi oe 88n8; in all jects as the  love-ball led 
orchestra. Whicomen outweigh a famous _ Fair,” and he has tocatinn BAe Brigg 
the fact that on “ht ai placidly accept Old English melody. He u . 
wagged the dog, the rt Ale agian the tail ,chestra in his balladizin see ® tee Oe 
the public more than 8 adjunct excited | ing used in the score 8, even bells be- | 
and an extremely ate Aint aac symphony too. The old Wolle-aene af wae, well used’ 
sody: the singer i ' Chestral rhap- Fair’ j s on which ‘Bri | 
dy; the s it was nce: : s built is Ge 8S 
of expectant yr A i that caused a line much as Strate Geneon about as: 
mile long. yers a quarter of a [ tan ‘“‘Funicoli Funtentes’ tert the Neapolry 
ie~ icola’”’ in his “T sy 
| The work begins tenderly and taly. 
Nevertheless w i n spite of the frag ? pensively. | 
firs he e will venture t¢ , +] asinentary ch / FI 
irst about the symphonic | O speak | 'OVe-sScene .can he recbirni aracter @ 
works. The fifth svm ipa and orchestral | burly of the centre “yp zed, The. huriys ‘ 
sky has been too A cnahengayn if of Tschaikow- | probably the fair itself the composition: ig. 
the very popular ra PN baie by ] trombone theme afta Mibess se: the sombre | 
IS as characteristic as ‘i . Pathetic.” It |] next day’s head . or it TRY Picture the 
modern «ev fifty 5 aS any work in the } imapi Oy adache, but we pn : 
vt symphonic repertoire “Hep imagine it a continuation prefer to 
i gp savagely Russian and a is a Although the work ie on the love-scene, 
us savagery is pe : nf OL ! orchestr: "ita or @ very | 
by Mr. Fiedler. ph Seg ty interpretation § modern gira Sie not very aggressively 
horns deser sassoons, trumpets and | early SO much 6 
s serve especial i 7 = With its fragme ‘41 SO as “Paris’”’ 
work done yesterd: al mention for good | sments of bacchanali 
MOPS ’ Sterday after 6000; It has enough an revelry 
Symphony Th Y atternoon in this | oe; 5 beautiful , 
y. [The entire wood-wij | Cause it to be clas moments. to 
much growling tc ood-wind has cat > Classed as ; 
hata o do “a la Rumec” to to) WOTk: It did , S an important 
iower register ¢ usse’”’ in | + aia not win a g ‘ 
baht es especially in the first se the audience, but wan wid success with 
- he finale was brilliant in - ceived; yet we think t ather coolly nes 
the ex- | place in th apa, that it will hold it 
e repertoire of notewortiia 
y 


treme. 
( modern English works 


ne ee 


We are 
lacy pias unreconciled to the waltz 
ldealize the Pa ing A ROWERS cannot 
ment. One might air a& Symphonic move- | Mme. Melba fairly 
to use the polka in Maneidat Wonk aa ion Her voice is fully ma" d 
ut the Fj At Ciaes Tork, en or fif 2 wie: y good as it 
latinas “nan ‘wade ig ie barbaric, so pacivative. “bai” cum 250. The contramean 
tractive in its very harsh gg becomes at- | pressive singing ark as dramatic and ex- 
ant ending with its ach ness. The triumph- | the Mozart scena we h are combined in 
affords a great a nd orale characteriStics | 4nd no singer can Mba test any artist 
of the fact that Melb Therefore, in spite | these diverse styles eshte ntihy equal in | 
Particular star of tl a was the bright | less potent in the ‘Ara: . find Mme. Metha | 
dience yielded to th 1€ occasion, the au- | tory touches of the ee and declama- | 
und ‘became i orchestral spell also Smooth and tender laccen mm than in the 
recalling Mr. Fiedie astic about the work, f Sono.” The Bede Pr 9 effects of “Dove 
“ler very emphatically at | Voice is as much a edt shins Melba’s 
“StL as ever and one 


its close. | 
“ifs’’ or “huts” 


—— eeeer een. 
te 


he tooth of 


The “Freis Je does not need : 

With good effect ais overture was given |!" chronicling ner trfugap ) 

its pizzicato “Contra Its horn quartette, - The ‘“‘Mad-scene” fr pi of yesterday, 
trombone, and its wae tale its emocking 4!/So a beautiful displa gp “Hamiet’’ had 
theme from Agath final triumph in the | its folk-song (a wiatten O bel Canto” in 
contrasted and eng J aria, all were well - imbedded in it, but it oe metody) which is 
days we sometimes Ctive. Only of recent F “‘coloratura’”’ Pek) th ip ile much more 
Speed on the Hart ab eee an exaggeration of | VOCal fireworks) than ei translated — 
cases he urged th our conductor. In some | he public always rise t “ozart number. | 
domain of the ba € prestissimo into the + ©Vident vocal difficulties vw me response to 
this was evident lls Once or twice | #274 there was reason for tine ely overcom- 
n the finale of the sym- | 25™ after this number. The cae enthusi-. 
) encores, however, was enforced e regarding 





In the ‘coloratura’ of, the “Hamlet” 

scene there was once or twice a sign of 
effort, but these were but> spots on the 
sun, the general brilliancy of it all swept | 
everything before it. 
of the many crazy heroines of opera. 
Linda di Chamounix, Dinorah, and Lucia, 
all go to prove that the madder operatic 
heroines get, the better they sing. 
_* At the end of this mad-scene there was 
‘the most determined and _  ill-judged at- 
tempt at an encore that we have ever seen 
at the Symphony Concerts. The conductor 
stood waiting to begin the overture, the 
singer did not reappear after some half- 
dozen recalls, but some members of the 
ancient and honorable order of encore- 
flends kept up their applause several min- 
utes, to the annoyance of everybody. 

Possibly there might have been danger 
in an encore. If the singer had responded 


with a ballad by Hatton, for example, it | 
head-gear | 


might have reopened all the 
war. Even as it was Mme. Melba taunted 
the hatless ones by wearing a top-piece of 
very large dimensions and no audacious 
' usher dared to insist upon her taking it 
off. 


‘Inarnr. News of Music fimy, 24/% 


tT the Symphony Concerts next week, 
yay when Mme. Melba will sing with’ the 
play for the first 
the rhapsody 


orchestra, it will 
time in Boston, ‘‘Brigg Fair,’’ 


by Delius, that Mr. Fiedler originally an- | 


nounced a year and more ago. It is of 
the composer’s shorter and lighter pieces, 
free variations as it were upon an old Eng- 
lish folk-tune, all dressed in very compact 
and sensuous instrumentat:on, with melan- 
eholy, rather than the boorish frolic that 
the title suggests, for its pervading vein. 
With it, in addition to Mme, Melba’s 
pieces, will go Tschaikowsky's fifth sym- 
phony—the symphony of the tong and pas- 
_gionate song of the Andante—and since it 


' is the alternate year that brings Weber to | 
‘Der | 


| the programmes—his overture to 
Freischiitz.”’ 

| Mr. Bonci, the admired Italian tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House for two or 
‘three seasons past, began his perilous ven- 
ture as a giver of song recitals in New 
"York yesterday afternoon. Rarely do sing- 
ers of his sex undertake such concerts; 
much less project a whole tour of them 
up and down the country for months 
‘to come; and never before, as it 
seems, has an Italian tenor, witn 
‘Only a reputation in the opera house, 
essayed such an experiment in America. 
A numerous audience received him warm- 
dy yesterday; the reviewers praise his fam- 
iliar finesse in the art of song and the art 
of diction, even when he used English 
words—and made them intelligible; while 


Ophelia is but one | 


in whieh the 


The geal that laid a heavy and a re- | 


moving hand upon the women’s hats and 
ronnets in Symphony Hall last Friday 
afternoon has not yet 


certs and recitals. 
for Mr. de Gogorza and.on Tuesday afler- 


noon for Mme. Jomelli and Miss Nichols, | 


the audiences in Jordan Hall were largely 


feminine and every woman who chose to. 


keep her hat on her head—and nine out of 


ten of them did—wore it undisturbed. No_ 


admonition on the programme and no 


word from the ushers suggested that this | 


obstructing head-gear should be removed. 
Yet all the 


agement of Symphony Hall is trying to en- 
roree under Mayor Fitzgerald’s prompting. 
Some of the aggrieved there carried their 
complaints to him. Presumably none has 
done so with the other concert rooms. 
Among the pieces that the Filonzaleyv 
Quarter ig to play in Boston and the other 
American cities that it will visit in the 
eourse of the winter is Debussy’s quartet 
for strings upon which the four virtuos! 
labored long and diligently last 
Hitherto, the only performances of thi 


music in America that attained their end | 
have He 
Quartet. The |i 
will it be to hear }9 


and deserved artistic consideration 
been those of the Kneisel 
more interesting, then, 
another version and from such 
as the fcur that will attempt it. 
they have almost persuaded an 
in Berlin to like Debussy’s music, 
their hearers in London, being more 
minded, applauded both 
performance. 
the mystery of the music,” say the Eng 
reviewers. 


players 
Already 


open- 


Opera and Drama—Anyone who has an | 
ear for music may learn from his enjoyment 


of opera what he ought to expect of the 
drama; for opera is only the most ex- 
tremely poetical form of drama, the form 
illusion of reality is most 


sacrificed to the means of expression, 
London Times. 


SYMPHONY HAT 
WAR SUCCEEDS 


Women in Rehearsal Audience 


extended to the. 


neighboring auditorlum for smaller con- | 
On Monday afternoon | | 


concert halls in the city are || 
amenable to the regulation that the man- | 


summer. |@ 


; 
7 5 , 
audience | 
} ' 
whic 
' 


the piece and the jf 
“Tt imparted the subtlety At if 
isn ‘4 


[The 


_SOME REMINDED BY USHERS< Some morta ste, Severat. elder 
: elaborate colffiires of the younger wom. 

boil Se gs coverings were hot. fe- 
arded by the management as coming | 
within the law. ) . 7 
_At the close of the first movement 
* the ushers again warned the two women 
‘ who had failed to remove their milli- 
nery, and the one nearer the back’ of 
the hall removed her hat. Her more 


to Leave the Hall. 
aggressive sister, however, merely nod- 
. ded pleasantly to the usher, indicating. 


a a. f 
bt ervelel. it 26 fj to that she had heard his request, and 


Tact, courtesy and diplomacy fon the then resumed her study of the pro- 


| gram, After another 

wn in the anti-hat crusade at the | she paid no attention, Manager aruacel 
ymphony Orchestra rehearsal yester- : detailed Head Usher Hartshorn to the 
day afternoon. With the exception of “elicate task of informing the woman 
one woman, who held her ground until - er Bho must take her hat 'om or legne 
the Intermission with the pertinacity of Hartshorn conveyed the | 
had little difficulty in Securing a com-. &Y@S Of hundreds watched the outcome. 


pliance with the law. A few whispered oP che nan said she had not known 
words from the ush sperec of the regulation and would leave the 

ushers, accompanied by, hall. She remained seated however 
’ ’ 


ANE: wiaettw smiles, were all that: Until Felix Berber had completed his 
os ae in nearly every instance. pre gl ct as Manager Mudgett 
4s . Ellis, ma PT, Dh wn le centre ais ' 

sci nager, and Louis K. her, she rose languid! dnl 0 toward 

» assistant manager of the or- to iting f Waikod OmF 
chestra. reall a waiting limousine. She was dressed 

i ; salized that yesterday’s re-'in heavy mourning and wore a thick 
arsal would be the first real test of D/@¢k veil, tied over a moderately large 

the k hat and fastened * 

Svenohan ag the law as applied to neck ened at the back of her 

y fiall, and they were deter-' 
rie rae thet it should be observed to the Pio yon rage entrances were 
ing. confident that’ the eee Leek “Ladies are, reals t 
€ women patrons .toO remove their 
Malin omer with a regulation which - conse ye the concert to obviate the 
piers tai comfort and pleasure of 64. Shae pi a complaints by subscrib- 
ous in its oe eee ae Real: dhateaties:”” ow or he eee San 
orcement. ati 
Owing to the rain, th On the smaller de 
, there were few) oors, leading to the 
lorge specimens of feminine head adorn- He ag were smaller signs, which 
ren rai As is nearly always > Sana : 

0b. by he rehearsals, women pre-) woncert) SY OUF hats during the 

of thane ae at ee The majority; ne managem ‘oe 

4S soon as they sonal iy COVErINES | at the general compltlaie wii Pe ne 

Many, however, kept re aioe. ann} quest and confidence that thane » will 

management on the anxious seat until a be no further cause for complaint. | 


moment or two before the first notes of an , 
THE SYMPHONY “SOLOISTS” 


the opening number. When the orches-. 
<> AC ‘ Ly "9 . 


tra had assembled and Conductor Fiedler 
. n ~ Yu ere dae 
The Singers, the Pianists, the Violini te 


came bowing on the platform, th 
. e ushérs 
went quietly down the aisles and spoke 

and the Violoncellists Who Are to Appear 
at the Concerts This Season—The High 


a word or two to the women 
; who still 
remained crowned with view-obstructing 
Quality of the List—A Few Changes in 
the Orchestra Itself 


' 
: 


One Who Ignored Many Requests 
to Remove Millinery Forced 


large 


me cactus’ In practically every instance 
inoved hie mae 2 ithe spoken to she re- 
w 

of annoyance, out delay or evidence 
Ra egy Conductor Fiedler flourished his 
hath’ or the first movement the only 
‘eaies “¢ be seen in the auditorium were 

yY women seated in the last rows 


IX singers, three pianists, four violins 
ists and two violoncellists make the. 
list of fifteen ‘‘soloists’’ who are to 
appear at the Symphony Concerts be- 

tween next October and next May. Precedent 

has now become established policy, and; as iy 
the past four years, the ‘‘assisting art sts 
have been chosen from singers of hig 


of the balcony and gallery, where they 


his programme, which ranged from old 
could not obstruct the view of others, 


italian airs to contemporary French songs, 
gshowéd equally his catholicity of choice | 
and a discrimination that declined to car- | 
‘ry operatic pieces into the concert-room. 


Comply with Order Against 


; » |) 4nd by two 
Head Coverings. contre sine women on the floor near the 


| One of the latter was about 
bale of the distance back from the 
orm, and the other back of the in- 
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OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’? 
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‘Wcrnational repatation or, ir’ one cabe, Gf) tocseg it te beet 
' well-grounded local standing, and from} _ cet its standards. 
the leaders of the choirs of the «orchestra . i 
itself. ° Thus, for singers, Covent Garden 
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Phill 


his year, it has found 
one such, Mme. Jomelli, already Known to 


"| the public of oratorio and of the casual §™ 
yields Mme. Melba and Mme. Kirkby-Lunn; concert, of worth. Pe | 4 


the Metropolitan, Miss Farrar and Miz6 “Comparatively few of the international | 
Deatinns the Manhattan, asi ust tA CS | pianists and psa interpesianal violinisie wie | 
Mr. Gilibert; and, by exception, the COMe | visit America this season. Some of. thoseg 
_cert-room: in general, Mme. Jomelli. | The that came over sea last winter did not 

pianists of international note are Mr. Hoft- fare well,-and plentiful reaction after ex- 

mann and Mr. Busoni, with Mr. Buonamici, cessive action is the way of our musical 
who is not less a virtuoso of high technical ante Mr. Busoni, whom America re- 

skill, niga ial — ee ae discovered last year, wily make ameni! 

peramen ecause he happens to Nve an Pp : ea 

work in Boston. The violinists are Mischa for long absence by speedy return, and ag 
Himan for established place; Mr. ‘Macmil- 


orchestra may have become a precedent. - a 

Mr. Gericke liked an overture for alsa’ wy all, 
every concert; and usually he set it at the 

beginning of his programme. Dr. Muck 
was less reguidr with overtures; but when i 
he did play them, they usually began the 
concert. Now, Mr. Fiedler studies his audi- ; 
ences more closely than did either Dr. 
Muck or Mr. Gericke. He quickly noted 
their tendency, especially on Friday after- 


LS1O-Il. 


pair of Symphony Concerts is, of course 
len for rising attainment; and Mr. Witek, 
the new concert-master, and Mr. Noack 
for the deserving virtuosi of the orchestra 
itself. From it, too, come the violoncellists 
=the veteran Schroeder, who has returned | 
to his old place, and the younger Warnke. 
So much for the list, and to it in time, if 
Mr. ‘Fiedler undertakes Mahler’s second 
symphony and Beethoven's Choral Sym- 
phony, ‘will be added the singers that both 
pieces require, 

oo i 
“Of the ‘“‘women singers,”’ as the old ad- 
-vertisements. used.to say, Mme. Melba, who, 
has returned to America for a short con- 
eert tour and a few appearances with the 
Metropolitan and the Chicago opera com- 
panies, will sing in Boston only at a pair 
of Symphony Concerts. And Mme, Melba’s 
voice is now in a golden prime that can- 
not endure indefinitely, while she herself 
grows more inclined to forget Hurope and 
America for the Australia she would 
school in opera. Miss Farrar, again, will 
make no concert tour this season, and she 
will come to ‘the Symphony Concerts in 
November when her sensitive voice is un- 
fatigued by the exacting work of the Met- 
ropolitan. It, too, has set Miss Destinn 
free, as it could not or it would not do last 
year, to sing with the orchestra, and the 
delicate clarinet quality in the shadings of 
her tones and the intelligence and the 
finesse of her singing invite the concert- 
room, as her voice now is, quite as much 
-as they do the opera house. When Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn came first to America, she 
was a richly sonorous contralto voice and 
/ little else. Now, by years of work at 
Covent Garden and in the concert-room she | 
has made herself a singer also of warm 
feeling and discriminating intelligence. 


ficient in ‘‘men singers.’’ 


meet the different and, in some respects, 
more exacting conditions of concerts; and 
the few that do have been unavailable, Next 
winter, fortunately, Mr. Gilibert will be free 
to bring his mastery of adroit and expres- 
sive diction again to the concert-room wHere 
it most shines. If the Symphony Orchestra 


In 
recent years, the list of ‘‘soloists”’ for the, 
Symphony Concerts has been curiously de-— 
Few of the ten- 
ors and the baritones of the opera houses ) 


reserved for him.. Another pair will bring 
beck a pianist who has mistrusted his pub+ 
lic in Boston so mistakenly that he has 
not appeared since the years ripened hin 
into a pianist of feeling and imagination 
as well as of high technique—Josef Hof- 
mann, no longer cool, but now impassioned 
A third pair will pay to Mr. Buonamial 


the compliment that he has deserved sinc 


with new powers of understanding, sym- 
pathy and execution, he returned to public 
appearances last autumn, 

The wandering violinists are as cautious 
as the pianists, and only two of them wil! 
make the American venture this season 
Mr. Elman, already one of the three or fou 
living violinists of the first rank, and toy 
most of us of singular personal appeal; and 
Mr. Macmillen, who is now ready to win the 
heartier approval of a public that liked his 
beginnings. The orchestra, however, ca" 
easily replace the doubting virtuosi who 
hesitate to cross the sea, and Mr. Witek, | 
by right of his post as eoncert master and 
by the capacities that have given him Itt, 
will play a concerto. So, too, will Mr. 
Noack, of the very pure and very finely 
shaded tone with which he surprised hs 
hearers last winter. The violoncellists, (0° 
will come from the orchestra, and at ing 
first pair of concerts Mr. Schroedet wil 
celebrate his return by the playing 0! 
concerto, while later in the winter Mr | 
Warnke will have his turn. 

The coming of Mr. Witek and the ret! 
of Mr. Schroeder make the two notable 
changes in the personnel of the orchest 
itself. Besides, a new leader will succeé 
Mr. Keller in the double basses, and a ne 
viola player, a new second violinist, am 
two players upon the instruments 0! 
cussion will replace other departed | 
bers of the band. Mr, Fiedler has furl 
decided to raise the number of the basso 
from four to five, and of the trombone 
from three to four. Thus, the orche#! 
will stand at one hundred players. 


come almost rule and custom; 


noons, to drift away before the final piece. 
He iried the experiment of warmly exnpres- 
siye and dramatically played overtures to 
hold them, and from the first it has suc- 
eeeded. From week to week and year to 
year he has shaped his programmes ac- 


kindred piece, to end the concert has be- 
and the 


| symphony seems to have lost, for good and 


| all, 


what was once its appointed place. 


Thus, the eight concerts of the current year 


} 
! 


| aise 


| have ended witi: Schumann’s overture to 


“Genoveva,’’ Weber's to “Oberon,” Sibe- 
lius’s Finlandia,’’ Strube’s “Puck,” Bee- 
thoven’s overture to “Egmont,” the polon- 
in Tschaikowsky’s third Suite, 


Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration’’ and 


Weber’s overture to “Der Freischiitz.” 


| 


BEETHOVEN, 


RUBINSTEIN, CONCERTO 


DEBUSSY, 


INY ORCHESTRA, 


IR, Conduetor. 


| cordingly; the “brilliant overture,’’ or some ~~ 


CER. 


BER 1/7, 


AmMMe. 


SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92 


for PIANOFORTE, in D minor, No. 4 


‘“RONDES DE PRINTEMPS: IMAGES’ for 


ORCHESTRA, No. 3 


(Repeated by request) 


OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’? 


Soloist: 


Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN 
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, No. 4, for PLANOFORTE and 
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assai 


1910-11. 
, OP. 70 
, No. 3 


Programme. 
Soloist 


(Repeated by request) 


‘““RONDES DE PRINTEMPS: IMAGES” for 
OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘The Flying Dutchman”? 


ORCHESTRA 


DECEMBER 17, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in A major, No 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
II. Allegretto 
III. Presto: Presto meno 


IV. Allegro con brio 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


CONCERTO in D m 
ORCHESTRA 
I. Moderato 


IX. CONCERY. 


II. Moderato assai 
III. Allegro assai 
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Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN 


Symphony Hall. 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, 


BEETHOVEN, 
RUBINSTEIN, 
DEBUSSY, 
WAGNER, 


ROTARY PHOTO EC 


JOSEPH HOFFMANN 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON IO9OIO-II. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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Programme. 


rk Array ¢ - .nY - . + a . . 
BERTHOVEN, SYMPHONY in A major, No. 
Zs Poco sostenuto: Vivace 
cs. Allegretto 
III. Presto: Presto meno assai 
IV. A llegro con brio 


7, OP. G2 


RUBINSTEIN, CONCERTO in D minor, No. 4, for PIANOFORTE 
ORCHESTRA, OD. 70 
I. Moderato 
II. Moderato assai 
III. Allegro assai 


DEBUSSY, “RONDES DE PRINTEMPS: IMAGES” for 


ORCHESTRA, No. 2 


(Repeated by request) 


~_—— 


JOSEPH HOFFMANN ROTARY PHOTO EC 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN 


Steinway Pianoforte used 
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| sent ‘speak for. ‘hecawetved: Te was 0 
of the glories of Mr. Gericke—and the ye 


BEETHOVEN, RUBINSTEIN AND do not dim it—that he was willing to. hi 
| Haydn and Mozart, his Beethoven — bn 


- 3 _. HOFMANN 


For Once Even Wagner and Debussy Fall 
Into Secondary Place—The Conductors 
and the Classics—Mr. Fiedler’s Willing- 
ness, at Last, to Let Beethoven Speak for 
Himself—Rubinstein and the Personal 
Equation—Mr. Hofmann’s Masterful Per- 
formance That Recreated a Concerto That 
Has Long Been Only Half Itself 


ONTRARY to precedent in the weeks 
of the return of the Symphony Or- 
chestra from its monthly journeys, 


the concert yesterday afternoon, was un- 


usually, spirited and ‘interesting through- 
out and in. Mr. Hofmann’s playing of 
Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor signally 
impressive. The pressure of Christmas 


did not perceptibly diminish the numbers 


of the audience and they of the second 
balcony were as faithful to eminence and 
to curiosity, whether singer, pianist or 


| violinist stir it, as they regularly are. 


The company was unusually applausive 
too. Evidently the house knew what lo 
expect in Beethoven’s seventh symphony, 
liked Mr. Fiedler’s leading of it, clapped 
him warmly at the end of each move- 
ment and called him back to the stage, 
when the whole piece was done. It was 
warmer still toward Mr. Hofmann, whose 
maturity of understanding, imagination 
and accomplishment evidently surprised 
it, and for a gloved company of women, 
for the most part, it applauded him as 
largely and insistently as an_ exciting 
and masterful performance of the con- 
certo deserved. Possibly there was a 
hint of duty in the response of many vf 
the listeners to the repetition of De- 
bussy’s “Rondes de Printemps.” It had 
reason to believe—or thought it had— 
that it was learning to like music that it 
ought to appreciate, and womanfully it 
fulfilled its obligation. Though the con- 
cert was not short, the overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman” held the house, and 


there the clapping audience was on. 


firmer ground. Though Boston has: an 
opera house, it hears no more of Wagner 
on the stage—and indeed less—than it 
used to do. He remains in the concert- 
room; Mr. Fiedler does not play frag- 
' ments of his music too often; and the 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” ac- 
tually sounded yesterday fresh and novel. 


It wovld be easy to call Mr. Feidler’s 
'version of Beethoven’s symphony conven- 
| tional, znuch what was to be expected from 
|@ mature and practised conductor with an 
expert band before him. Yet it was precise- 


Schubert run. Schumann indeed ne ~ 
manipulation if the conductor is to set fré 
the true voice of his music; but Mr. Feid cm 
has often been prone to apply the proce : 
to Beeihcven, where it is superfluous. Cor 2 — 
ductors are but human—and ambitious. | 
The humblest reviewer of us all would like - 
to say something new and striking when 
he must take his twentieth turn at a fa- 
miliar piece. Perverse connoisseurs. de- 
liberately hear the classics in meticulous 
quest Jor some detail that shall prick thi : 
ears, So, plausibly enough, are the con- 
ductors with such music. They know its” 
eloquence: but they would have their ‘par-— 
ticular eloquence with it a little different: 
a little ‘“‘individual.’’ Few wish them toa 
be “‘reverent,’’ which is the approved cir- 
cumlocution for dryness and dulness, be- 
cause the classics are not usually dry or 
dull; but it is wholesome discipline for 
them end for their hearers to let their. 
classics speak with the composer’s own 
voice. Then does the conductor deseend 
from his stand with the. comfortable con- 
sciousness of one who has sacrificed. per-. 
sonal inclination to impersonal considera- 
tions, and then also does he receive the, 
applause that is dear to him. 

Mr. Fiedler has manipulated Beethoven 
often in the past and not always to the ad- 


‘vantage of the music or the comfort of. 


his hearers. Beethoven does not need an 
incessantly modulated pace; he certainly did 
not drag his mongful passages as his imag-— 
ination heard themand his pen set the notes 
on paper; his contrasts ‘speak. for them-. 
selves; hisstrength isnot often a racing fury, 
and when it becomes so, it is unmistakable. — 
The virtue of Mr. Fiedler’s performance of 
the seventh symphony was that he was. 
willing to forego his own individuality for. 
Beethoven’s. He would not have been the 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra had 
he not taken the Scherzo at a racing pace 
in which scarcely another band could have: 
kept clarityand rhythm,and sped the Finale ; 
through its whirl of exuberantly reiterated | 
figures. Not once, however, did the con 
ductor blur the profile of the music, s 4 
its tonal colors, or cloud its voice. Grant 
that the seventh symphony is a symphony 
of the dance, but it is of the dance ideal- 
ized and not of the dance as confused orgy. 
Tt is not even so wild as some of Was- 
ner’s terpsichorean rhetoric about it. Crp 
Mr. Fiedler held the music to its truer 
and clearer eloquence. He made it*coms 
pact yet fluent of rhythm idealized. Hey 
did not over-emphasize the contrasts of the 
first Allegro; he indicated details, but he 
did not underscore them. The song of ne 
slow movement waxed, but under it was ae 
pliant yet insistent rhythmic beat that. is | 
spell of the whole symphony. bars dings th 
Scherzo and the contrasting bre eo ] 
| Trio were unforced; the Finale t riot 
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‘siow movement, in the pervading quality 


of the wood winds, and in the flare of the f 
‘brass toward the end of the symphony. 
Even when Mr. Fiedler made his little | 
“effects” of his own, as he did in the sudden | 


‘swelling of the orchestral. voices before 


‘ihe end of the second movement, they | 
' did not jar. Not often, outside the Choral 
‘Symphony, has Mr. Fiedler’s. Beethoven 


Deen so satisfying. Later he could and 
‘did give his romantic energy of emphasis 


‘and contrast play in the overture to ‘‘The | 
“Flying Dutchman,” but the sheer intellec- 


tual feat—for a German—that should give 
“Debussy’s music its lightness of motion, 


its flecks of suggestion, its evanescence and 
yet its beauty is not in him. Mr, Fiedler 


ean paint frescoes, but not water-colors, in 
tones. 


Rubinstein’s music needs more than 
every the re-creating hand. At bottom, 


he was more.the performer than the com- 
poser, and when he wrote, and especially 
for the pianoforte, his imagination heard | dered magnificence in it all made irresisti- 


the music as.though he were playing it. 
Debusey’s music is a personal music, 
because it expresses—in these very “Ron- 


— 


” 


des de Printemps” for example-—a singu- 
lar temperament disclosing its curious 
moods and visions by singular means, 
Rubinstein’s music is a personal music in 
another way; he could not conceive it, 
seemingly, except as he, or one like him 
should perform it. There has been no 
such; and the music has gone out of the 


| fashion less because of its inherent 


| 


weakness. of invention. and of feeling, 
than because there has been no respon- 
sive personality to provide as Rubinstein 
himself did, the other and the better half 
ef it. ‘Mr. Hofmann did such service to 
the concerto in D minor yesterday, and 
it lived and thrilled again. ._The younger 
generation knows not how Rubinstein 
played the concerto; but it does know— 
and not to stimulating recollection—how 


: the virtuosity of the -or-_ 
ie estra, in the finesse of the strings in the 
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“the performance overwhelmed very other 


Impression. There was Mr. Fiedler leading 


many a pianist shakes about in.it asina | 


shell that he cannot fill with sonorous | 
and commanding sound. For a few years | 


Mr. Hofmann was a pupil of the ageing 
/ 


Rubinstein and the years were the sus- 
céptible years of the pianist’s youth. Mr. 


Hofmann has lived, besides, in the Rus- 


gian world that counts the music of the 
‘pianoforte the most interesting of all 
music. There he must have heard mucn 
debate of the concerto in D minor and 
‘report of the fashion in which the com- 
poser played it. Yesterday however, it 
sufficed that his own performance of it, 
ripened these many years, was masterful 
in its own right. By it and through it, 
the concerto regained the sweep, the 
power, the splendor even that was more 
of Rubinstein the performer than of Ru- 
binstein the composer, 
Bast ut the concerto, Mr. Hofmann 


mad ) the music magnificently declamatory. 


| 


his orchestra faithfully but not too adroitly 
as his way is with acompaniments; but 
there also was Mr. Hofmann and his‘piano- 
forte seeming to sweep the band before him, 
to carry it along with him, and now and 
then even to shepherd and persuade it. 
Then out of this pervading splendor and 
power emerged a tone that with all its 
brilliancy was rich, translucent, multi-col- 
ored, endless with gradations. The pace 


was thrilling, now with its amplitude'p 
of stride, now with its rapidity’ andg)) 
Yet the clar-By 
ity was flawless, and the music seemed tof 


elasticity of modulation. 


be writing itself. The answers of pianoforts 
to the orchestra struck fire. Or it domi 
nated the orchestral mass with the pow! 
and the passion of its accents. Or it flun 
itself in exuberance of imagination and y- 
tality into ornament that Mr. Hofmann}’s 
command of tonal color made iridescenft. 
The music seemed to lift itself to its clim 
and by its own inherent power. The pow@® 
the splendor, the sense of sweeping but 


ble emotion. The pianist was recreating | 


the music in his own image. 


The slow movement demands another re- | 


creation. It must be lifted out of senti- 
ment into large emotion. They say that 
Rubinstein so transformed it by the mag~ 
nificence of his instrumental song. Myr’. 
Hofmann, being of another time and an- 
other temperament, took another way... He 
heightened the music by an insistently fine 
and almost exquisite intensity. Rubinstein, 
again they say, made it large. Mr. Hol- 
mann chose to make it poiqnant. He gave 


the more sentimental melody a pognancy | 
of phrase that refined it into emotion. He | 


clothed the more animated melody with the 
changeful lights of his tonal tints, with the 
dazzle of his ornament. The impression 
throughout was of delicately and endless 
blended light and shade, through which, 
now subdued, now intensified, went the 
songful voice of the music. Mr. Hofmann 


had made Rubinstein puissant; now Nhe | 


made him almost subtle. : 

The harmonies’ wave a background 0! 
rhapsodic fancy; against it phrase by 
phrase went the poignant intensity of the 
melody; the ornament was as the filcks of 
light upon it all. Large song it was not, 
exquisite song it was. The Finale, uprising 
from the shadowed close, renewed the 
declamatory splendor, the touch magnifi- 
cence of the beginning. There were chords 
that were the power of sound; there were 
runs that were the sweep of it; the mus.© 
bore itself long. as in self-creating rhap- 
sody that scattered ornament by the way: 
Rhetorical it was, but the rhetoric had 
become eloquence. The tonal color was 
kaleidoscopic, but each tint, each grada- 
tion of a tint fell as spontaneously 46 the 
sparkling glass into its place in the whole. 
In al Ithe mingled pursuance and fineness 


‘a 
. 


‘modu len a the SHEER OF ADE Al ike : 

gotten. the doings and the climax Of th || Plays Rubinstein’ 
whole, AS he had conceived largely, so he y binsteln’s 
ended largely, and long since he had taken 
the orchestra to himself—and to the re- laa ta 
created music. H. T, P. 


. Symphony debut nine years ago. For | 


‘With the sheer liveliness of tone which 
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chlinitiadtiantie i Are. te Oud SMe 
Concerto. at 
Ninth Symphony Rehearsal, 


oO pee aaa <a al ed a he SA «wr ae oa hy fay or- 
ation, Mr. Hofmann had not 
; ky 
| By PHILIP HALB. hy 
rd . ‘ 
; The ninth public rehearsal of the 
APP) AW HAF MAN Fiedler, conductor, took pluce yester- 
LAL iday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
4 | Josef Hofmann waa the soloist. The 
Al HE CYMPHONY program was as follows: fr 
Symphony No. 7, thoven 
Concerto in D BS ie y 
Rubinstein 
Rondeg de Printemps Debuiwe 
verture to *‘The Flying Dutchman’’. Wagner 
Polish Pianists 2 
adora Duncan danced the “interpreta- 
Ranks Well With That ee of three movements of Beetho- 
ven 8s seventh symphony. At the time, 
of Paderewski. 
there were some who scoffed at her pre- 
hip | tension, and spoke with 

tistry, than which nothing so movers: indignation concerning the  Maenaasn 

and at the same time so satisfying, | tion” of the symphony. 
has been witnessed here since the best And yet, when yesterday the strangely 
holiday entertainment at yesterday's. iy aay vision of Miss Duncan Came | 
Symphony concert. Strict observance aa pag agg i remained until the 
of the anti-hat rule yielded double de- nale, with its Dionysiac 
: of music composed by Eric Satie and 
pianist at last as well as hear the per- forchestrated by Debussy, “Gymnope- 
formance. ‘| dies,** performed here almost six years 
certo in D minor which the Russian music, as to Beethoven's Allegretto, Gre- 
genius himself played here once upon clan youth might well have danced 
a time and which his young Polish { with the gestures that have come down 
| The symphony was well chosen to 
Hofmann the year 1901 was part of l}¢ ; copia by: 
the doubtful period between: prodigious ‘ nbs nahi yen ag 98 Bethoven's birthday 14) 
childhood and splendid maturity. It | years ago, for it ranks among his great.” 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
nor for the plano...... 
r (-——---——- 
: It was a littl : 
Artistry mt e@ over a year ago that 
and a year before in the same hall, 
Josef Hofmann’s highly ‘polished ar- 
days of Paderewski, furnished true |80lemn strains of the Allegretto were 
| joy. And there a! 
‘light. It was a pleasure to see at #0 came 0 ne 
> . y 
Hofmann chose the Rubinstein con- ¢ *8° by the Orchestral Club. To -this 
pupil, vesterday’s soloist, played at his | to us on frieze or vase. 
was a rare pleasure yesterday for some || ©&St Works, and this is to say among the 


to recall the chubby Josef’s first ap-||8reatest of all musical compositions, 
pearance in old Music Hall, and then|}| The symphony is nearly 100 years old. 


to think on the fine fulfilment of thaz jj’ eres 
early promise. ? . Think how wildly applauded orchestral 


lor now Hofmann stands in the front siae cae ae ae were new See ee 
rank of pianists. His performance yes- ' & only or even 10 years ago are 
terduy was a masterly effort, worthy ||"@W moribund or snugly entombed for-_ 
of Rubinstein, both as teacher and as (J at | 
composer and exemplifying Hoffman’s,;| There is not a note of th phony 
art in its most beautiful and powerful | that not been long familiar to-& tema 
aspects. The vigor displayed in the |} audience Even when conductors do 
first movement contrasted strikingly || their best, h pss 9s 
which is the worst, to give 

an unfamiliar, a personal reading, the 


characterized the second movement and 


again with the flashing technical fluen- 4 ™USIic soars above them that woul 


cy which was shown in tne last move- || twist and shape it according to their 
ser} ae es bby everything in the | own device, r net 

srformance that the connoisseur could Sas as 
command of the artist. Hofmann was In the performance yesterday the mu- 


recalled several times when the con- slo waa allowed to go its way, and was: 
certo was over. Greater enthusiasm §{20t *00 personally conducted. The 
has not been seen at the Symphony Scherzo was finely played; the mys- 
concerts this season with. the possible | terlous passages in the course r oH 
exception of tue Melba reception. first movement were more than onil- 


The orchestra gave a thorou nS 
' ghly en-|}narily effective, an at 
jJoyable performance of Beethoven’s {J the saat was 08 ig in pits Of, JOR e 
prodigious seventh symphony. The De- once the f r 


bussy ‘“Rondes de Printemps,” heard |{* fe4-capped, drunken mob, 
recently, were repeated, and last of all Debussy’s Rondes 
came Wagner’s breezy, “Flying Dutch- || W@8 repeated by request. is re- 
man overture, y, {Quest it is to be hoped. that the con- 
we snes lise — lth 


: 
a 





ummm DTRINGTEIN || SOW See 
BOS See ee ee ce a ee 45) > Bo Bah ees | “Mr, Fiedler read tt hon : » alt a 
\ the first ahh degen 9 few _—_— ax | | ‘aa \ the utmost enthusiasm, though the or- = oe ig yg oa be as the tracery of frost 
| gave little ee! of = apg fi niinte A | chestral’ tone was not always of the trie delicacy and spontenche es Wen 
jo ay or the character 0 dite repeti- purest, and Beethoven thought, and Thus far the reading Rad giver. 
ig rial infer 9 afd athe under- B \ : wrote, the most heavenly tones—not y pleasure. .- The 

Deer eaine ond it is easy to imagine it ? ' ay | only in his introduction—well played 


teed in a lighter, a more delicate and | yesterday, but throughout. Debussy’s honest Raedwerctat fiddlers. Soins 
@ more poetic spirit. | piece was given a far better showing their best to play cascades and whirl. - 
Mr. Hofmann played Rubinstein’s con- Soloist at Symphony Exe than three weeks ago. Agajn it seemed winds of notés as though paced by the 
jack in D minor. He played here at a. | { an advance in logic and distinction of yeotning, ph agar th des of the peace of: 
% oR . orkmanship, but, alas, it also seemed] the composer's soul, . 
Onell at py gyfer d manag se Palo 34 hibits Muscular Power | hah the wovked-ott masterpiece of . Pa rAoseeen was unduly aggressive 
an’ that of yesterday. He played here] - master workman. And, after all, would ‘\‘n¢ tremendous Thythpiéel teameres n 
at a concert given by Theodore Thomas, BY OLIN DOWNES this reres tere oer sea Bhp ay embellishing chords against. the or- , 
feen the Chicago orchestra, in’ March, As soloist at the ninth public rehear- ~ HOL Heen | enestra were sonorous, but the lyrical’: 
1898, and then his choice was this con-| ad 


‘é s Bh ") } oOrtions suffe o >» ' My 
It is fair t ume that he fa-|| al of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Siegfried”? The performance was |! red from an unsympa | 
certo. s fair to pres - 


ery brilliant. Wagner’s overture was| thetic tone. 
it: perhaps because the composer) yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, very a | 
vors ; PP | 


: ; This was not apparent, however, in| 
stormy and exciting. At the concerts; tp, Jove] “ga ers ‘ 
was his teacher; perhaps because he be- Josef Hofmann did terrible things to vie el weak: Mavala Mase: shel. y second’ movement, “which 


- was aS an outpouring of emotional! 
lieves It to be effective; possibly because his fetal = or a sp ni aan Benet concertmeister i ee peat abe, song. W oe ws oe poy Cnian: is less | 
sic, whelming triu : 'will play a concerto in minor, un-| consequential, it found Mr Hofmann’s 
Meets be many, this concerto seems | menced Te Oe ee mae as. ih known here, by Lalo, the Frenchman. technic and intellectual “grasp ade- 
e 
old-fashioned, with its plausible bril- | phony. 


quate. 
liance and its undisguised sentimental- | temps” was repeated by request. In 


| aa Phe reading of the Debussy “Rounde- 
“Mlying Dutchman” over- | | 
; ed by Rubinstein himself, it Waegner’s Fr | 
as cigantic proportions. No one}; ture Mr. Fiedler employ + ah B awegneny | ’ 
that ever heard the composer when helof four, horns, thus following | a ) . | 


lay” was less poetic than at the firsa 
time. 
| 
by Dr. Muck. Mr. | 
| wholly in the vein, will ever forget] ample set here \ ’ | 
the pening attack, the swift descent, | Hofmann’s composition was the Rub | | 


~ 


closing movement 
brought a spectacle not uncommon ati 


| umperdick’s preludé to ‘‘Haensel 
‘ _and Gretel’ ; Dvorak’s symphony in ib 
J f H f Q | 6 ¢ , | or No. Sen ae tte New World”; 
| Lalo’s concerto for the violin, F minor, 
Ose 0 mann 0 O18 it} op 20, soloist, Sylvai Noack?’ and 
Brahm’s ‘‘Academic Festival’ everture. ° 


Rubinstein Concerto. basins ramepincvitn ibid 
By, EDITH BURNHAM. : 


Yo. We > oy O 2 e, f. , fei 
Che Symphony orchestra’ Jor 
Debussy’s ‘‘Roundelay of Spring’ | wi tiotmann as soloist. a es 


seph Hofmann as_ soloist, its | 


Is Repeated by Request ‘ninth rehearsal of the season yesterday 
t 


afternoon. The following programme 


The program next wee {s as fol- 
lows: 
's paw. By the beauty of his|tnstein concerto in D minor. 
Niele Rubinstein turned the senti- Hofmann gave 4 itjaned weg ame 
mantallem of the middle movement into| tremendous "they again heard the Ton 
ng. thoug a e : 
Ore er pot but deserved compli- pawed Rubinstein at the aglacrihhpia 
ment to Mr. Hofmann to say that| put the authenticity of that Lhe 7 
‘there were times yesterday when he may be questioned. Mr. Hofmann 4 
| recalled vividly the performance DY| ndeed play stupendously, with aun * 
his master. There was the superb @t-| mastery, and sledge-hammer  vé : ai ) 
tack, the massive chord playing, the! tre nad the concerto in the paim . . | 
gorgeous procession of florid passages, |pyand. The piece was ag A Be 
the clear yet dazzling runs, the 8UC-| virtuoso who would not have ii miges' | 
cession of shifting tonal graduations,|5¢ acknowledging himself weaker oe ) 
the unerring sense of proportion, the}, full orchestra. Mr. agg eee | 
general lucidity and strength of treat-| was a second orchestra. Bu he ae 
“ment the supreme grasp of conception. | .tein is sadly aging, or the vir _ 
And 80 the performance of the first andjwith all his authority and sr pal hoc 
third movements was masterly. more of tne letter than the fe pete j | . | Wagner, Overture to the opera, | 
| It was in the second movement, the| cnirit, because, when it was Aine, (repeated by request) and the overture) «phe Flying Dutchman.” 
Romanza, that Mr. Hofmann fell f@r|ona the piano nad stopped resoun sad to Wagner’s “fhe Flying Dutehman.”’ The Hadthe ven Svmph : } 
‘below his’ master in the singing of and the hands no longer caraco ye | The 7th symphony of Beethoven con- l music fixe matiaicis cele te Ee | 
| melodic phrases, The background W8S| over the keyboard, one said: ‘“‘Was tains some of the noblest music to be ‘harmony’s nated i Themation iia ag hip! 
deftly prepared, there was atmosphere, | Worth while?” th found in the symphonies. | very wall endowed and the these am 
aa ieee! pore ST cesaane roe a Pn ane sts Nebr’ or anes | The vivace in the exposition of the |'the first movement, or possibly themes, 
itself was too pronounced, r generation | chief | ; : sa 
rattent. The melody was italicize1 until ar acane Oe inser in its full glory. chief theme of the first movement bears 


vt ; : a some coneher the second part of | 
} : oba- a fitting hame, for there is unfailing | the movement has a new theme—is a | 
at times it was metalic in emphasis and The music sounded as it was pr 


and undimmed vitality in every meas-| long tima _ resolvin itself. ster- 
rigidity, Nor was the song always s8Us~ intended to sound. No one, for | Ae: he es to g elt Ye ter 
: bly inte hear } aay s programine stated that many: 
tained. It lacked the tenderness, the) ars, at least, will be likely vp Here ts evidence of the plan, the mas-| «ommentators had read “ideas”’ into 
: : hat were found, ; allel tne amazing terful logical sequence of Beethoven, “yg phan alts tt e Ya 
exquisite liquidity t erformance to par this Symphony, but it d t 
. to say, in inherently !nexpres-|% P®°* terday afternoon. We do which makes each measure the sponta- 8 os MP AOnY, Dut I Coes 2Ct) a 
strange ee cmameition or: conven- feat of yesterday want to. Tne neous outgrowth of what precedes. :at all a thing of ideas, but of- abstract, | 
| sive on oo th aradox not believe that many the young. Beside the melodic figures which have | musical logic, without a single trace 
| tional” > eatpelgg ip yea PO and | concerto is now known eo crant that identity, there are also those in rhythm | of so-called modernism., It is a strik- 
vof the pianist, as of the Heaven bless its bones, an 
‘yesterday. this was the paravlox of Mr. 


fo. come ss es form a aes of ine raed og ud ing contrast to the Debussy “Rondes 

r many years here seemed to be no plausible war-] jo Printemps” pene 

‘Josef Hofmann. ee ae pp ems ll «tll not dare rant yesterday in eliminating the sec- | “° Printemps” played later. Thenve 
These pieces will be played at the 

concerts next week: Humperdinck, Pre-| ‘© 


the patience of a Symphony and aad fifth eighth notes (six-eight development in music is very like plot | 
tax 3) A 
jude to “Haensel and Gretel”; Dvorak, audience with it, for he has played 


time) of full voiced chords in the loud | development through seenes in drtar]} 

| Woes 1aeasures inmediately preceding the en- | Matic writitg, and as in the latter the } 
sli wice in succession at. these concerts || trance of the secondary theme, both in| closest cogency must be maintained, so] 

symphony “From zen igh pedo fe ‘the last time, in 1901, when the “ore | sal ee eS poh dg and again in the re- 

nor for e vlo- , ar capitulation, 

La a as (ate. oiite violinist);|formance, if memory serves, was f : I 


BE RN oe was played: 


| 
! 
| 
Beethoven § in A-major,| 
rahearsal yesterday afternoon was as NO. t, Op. ve. ‘ . 
follows: Beethoven’s 7th symphony, Ru- Rubenstein Concerto, D-minor, No, 
binstein’s D minor concerto for plano- | * Del entatie i and orchestra. i 
forte and orchestra, Josef Hofmann, so- |, | rinbege a Fra ebat wie a ere : 
loist; Debifssy’s ‘““Roundelay of Spring” || “UAbeS Pour VUrehestra, svO. a 


it is in the former; but in the Bee-] 


. . pate | 

Pte indeed from the torrential execution ' 8 my parser mA ce ‘ bok Arka ann ins deoans 6 iF the couple cee a 
Brahms, Academic Festival overture. of yesterday afternoon. Needless, to ~ pages of the second moveinent, with its {infatuated with his: theme that: he aid, 
admir#ble repose and tranquillity. |}and makes many different approaches 

to its final resolution. 5 2 aN 





TORN PAGE 


nrst to last, for even Debussy is more | tone-poem, but there are really. 
coherent than usual in his’ ‘‘Rondés de | Points about the vernat ueawem cnet ; 


ace er te od sats —~ 2 eww | 4 Printemps,” even if his Spring breezes are | Sicilian might chronicle. or suggest 
; ) yes O7S 2 ‘ a sometimes a trifle raw. ‘‘Happy are those | Orchestration has somé : * 
’ : | | T : 5 Nations which have no History.” Wappy | the interest is sustaine 


also are those concerts which require no | COMposition. The wor 


rr yy "4 elucidation. There is nothing new to be | Second hearing. sis. 
NY ON v sf e said about Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, at 
C , Pees | 8 but there is just as much to enjoy in it as (a happy 

IC TNE TERRE IE, ALCOR MIRE SO wwe) 


; 3 a wit \ : oll high bi elgg of rhythms it is! the head. 
is Rich in Theme. remarkable brillanc} lie of lanes | 4 | 1at a simple slow movement it gives: a in the work, one 
Ss . Mr. Hofmann is a payer dingly | E dactyl and a spondee in alternation most we must beware of! 
The first movement is in this regard effects, his tonal color 18 exceecingty | a“ of the time. Yet it is more satisfying than mistaking novelty for greatness. 
a trifle monotonous; but the second, brilliant at times, but often the colors | ‘ Strauss’s thunders or D’Indy’s complexi- iT | 
Allegretto. one onens wht richly move in such swift kaleidoscopic | 4 ties. Only the prolongation of the Scherzo Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” oy 

sonorous theme, played by ‘i violas.) (anges across the tone surface that; if by mere repetitions seems to us a case of fended the programme with so ine ae 

thes ea ab monty th Raiser te || hold one of say before every coaes | | If only some of our present-day com- { #Ppotheosis of Senta and ‘the sca-farine 

introduced DY e hutce 'Vesterday’s audience was - osers W Ysera tue el £6 an. Mr. Fiec ’ ai 
phony ore big oh thie is a. ateiking ox. | Ye ateraay © Mr. Hofmann’s playing, Se would make their sj mphonies as aly pup Mr. Fiedler’s reading of this 
lan w d' affords variety. The woot: | Seeallt z him many times | ha vis de mine We ee ovapibaaiae 1 very point of grandeur was 
; “ zu.) @ . { ‘ve &) ° . av Aas é a rY eo . SiZeda, PeVvVery ’ 

Pt develop the next theme. which ; FF ‘The I ebussy “Rondes de cf pe | ripe Ba, | REY OTAe 5O: SRO Une made and avala pe the: mae t at outa 

. ; 4 ° beauty. | ' , ‘opt a Pe ae ated on | ra opi ty 9a 7 > Sreates ower 
is a march movement of much ” which Mr. Fiedler repea The performance did not seem to us as } 2Othing was unclear or muddy-toned, » 


c. Tar eS temps, i" | wie ce gel | 
ae Sas violi e which icc panded: | yesterday § ae ee shitting entirely effective as usual. There was some special tribute must be given to the 
ing * eak 'yestedday—in fact, 1 wa: oe mac bag fact, it is only rigidity in the Allegretto and Dionysiac trombones and the kettle-drummer, and 
ae fas vod deal of the violin werk pate ap rendering that one can fury be the finale, which made the ‘‘Allegro all the brasses were in wonderful form. 
‘thro ghiout the symphony. jd i ot g th t one has extracted half of ee er the most rapid ‘‘Prestissimo’”’ ane work of the horns in the Rubinstein 
i ramentation as well as in elaber feel we. glory of spring from this maginable. The demon of haste marred CONCEEED also demands complimentary no- 
Sion, | | Fk lag St ‘It is pregnant with nse READ, although the great ioe gre ae eho sae ConceEs was one 
| This Allegretto movement has Mos’ life—is even close to the fountain a te keine ects of the first movement nilivenekhts eng + 4 ; Ce could cordially 
lof the real, intrinsic beauty ol the sym- spring of life. The orchestra plays oa. sa dt Reese Hg a on oly ten i Conservative musician 
phony, its themes are tuneful | wb , with fine and delicate interpreta- | : remainder of the concert made ample [, ° TOY. 1¢ Next programme bids fair 
‘gracefully handled: they are, however, oie 


7 rire pdnge for there was excellent interpre- wb gaat rg gh pares state of things, 
like all the themes in the symphony, The closing overture to the “Flying ation of the last three numbers of the 1 Lalo, Dvorak, Humperdinck and 
. . "ts ah Gs . ‘ 4 «>? “ - “ . 
kept closely in hand—they never any "" 7 tchman” was played in | 


a finely : programme, Brahms. 
, . ; wer : unknown re ‘harp contrasts, List, coveqeenraninsepaapencenenssenitineianetiins 
them sally forth into realms un spirited style. Its sharp | ph Os i 
or explore hidden paths or places. by Pe mystery, the waves which aneeD deers Leer has not grown up into the Ra OR: | 
is a work of much beauty, but nae aeross it in blasts, the rythmic metoes a mpi Mozart’ that was expected of him | : ) . 
musical sobriety, no vagaries haunt lS 11.11 cling in between these waves—' ut poetic - a i but he has become a most Symphony Hall: Symphony Concerts — 
themes or phrases. The Scherzo move- — eo’... Gf the opera—were all brough wvetic and intelligent pianist. His surety [) tra, orien new “Images” for orchegs’ 


“11k ‘ , Tester: . atvr: | super: ils a delight ¢ . ty ee pe : 
ment was brilliant, os Diezee on ead out. In it all the peroee bt pris a | of his Sonthowie sae ee catches some tra, originally played in Paris % 
fond sa eel agp acne melodic natural tiga dk ial ‘into gweet- . sparing the ale enti Seales edi een oe bis mie last winter were sure to make two 6£ 
‘into the theme ee meet at the close : be | D mi be bie ie | oe te} the interesting new pieces in symphony ] 
pe: . ‘nale was almost breath- : nor is the best of Rubinstein’: if Pp 8 ympnony 
ani aioe wat the strings found est harmony. Gertos, butte takes a plantet shite Brie concerts in America this season. : | 
| opportunity to do some brilliant work. and grandiose to carry out its thought, || ©C2™mon. consent the conductorg have 


| he appearance of Josef Hofmann HOFMANN AT THE sg i certainly had on this occasion. The }} 24" with the shorter of the two, “Rondgs y' 
las soloist in the Rubenstein Concerto ka sty movements are the best of the de Printemps, performed in Chicago anc Me | { 
was the occasion for much applause. | res sa th Xv slow movement reintroduces |} in New York this week and to be played: 1 Oe he 
Mr. Hofmann played as at his recital SYMPHONY CONCERI Pe tag ate art of Melody. The tender- |} 4t the Symphony Concerts of next Friday i re 
| with remarkable brilliancy, and was as mpi elicacy of Hofmann’s playing in‘| afternoon and. Saturday evening. The title ei iW" 
}strongly assertive. He did. on tae ets Rdw? “Dec f)- "M0 } =the contrast With the mee beautiful and |] “Springtime Rounds” and the gay mottaum™ ot | 


' 
;i 


! 
At 
‘trary, lay aside ane mare psig apt | peta Analy Kanal tee  sollS Guhl epi- }} the joys of the returning spring that’ ye- | | 
‘and explosives which marred the piedr- ’ Avs Bocmngg ade. 1e Finale was full of |] bussy has prefixed to the music, sufficientiv. <a 
| Wea of hie work on that day. He still, HEARD IN RUBINSTEIN S bravura, and both in the rapid scale-work if suggest wy: vein of the ane * ae 


SASS as if rere hit- | ' and in the fiery chord and oct . oe 
chords at times as if he were | Hofr an t,o ave passages |} substance and th 1 of 
eolf ball, and putting it over 4 | D MINOR CONCERTO fmann was a Rubinstein “redivivus.” e manner of it are all if 


. ‘ hout the last | Nor must we forget to speak u the composer as he is today. Side by 3 ae. 
Rene’ mus “tine Comneste his | | Sah Playing of the first iaveeione “Tt hati ag -stondes’ =6g0es  Strause's tone. 

'erord and arypogg:v work Was finely ! ; | haber together a noble performance of a poem Death and Transfiguration,” . the 
‘chiseled and ..,stalline, and his 808- Debussy’s ‘Spring’ and Beetio-| jas yl and a great wave of enthus- last of his pieces to the power of. whith 
tenute work of the Moderato pate 3 | was kaye let be A coe ens Hofmann ride Be re iy Pe wee ioe and 
, te nr rad. lingerin eauty. |} ay} | ayes AE a again, and it S tinest: achievement, Pre 
was full of prolonged, ling mR | ven’s Seventh Symphony Othe | ree as if the applause would never end. first half of the programme is class ¢ 1 
A Melodic Dialogue. instein is a very unequal composer; ||, With an Adagio and Fugue for string of- 


| whe > Ore, 
There is between the orchestra and Features of the Programme. ren he is good he is very, very good, || chestra from Mozart, to be played for the 


and wh n + ee rt 
the piano in this concerto.a fine under- he was rs Bio y se ang is padded. Here }] first time here, and Brahms’s concerto for 
i us best. Violin to divide it. In the concerto, Pelix 


standing of the possibilities of each, By Louis C. Elson. err pecone hearing of Debussy’s views on || Berber long the leader of the strings tn foe 
str: : 2OGRAMME. ring convinced F | : : , : yae. 

the orchestra completing harmony PROGRAMME Mt us of \ the composer's Pnees : trit \ t 
, | z ndha and a 

opened by the solo instrument, aD4} pe.thoven—Symphony in A major. originality. He has that personal note | violinist it, the. Soneblan: eaditions,/ : 
, ,/ . 
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z se also being true; instrument | pRupinstein—Concerto for Piano, in D minor that is sometimes indicative ware 

| er testenment J a kind of melo- | Debussy—‘‘Rondes de Printemps. ’— But Sean views of Spring picid rh Scutous play the sola part. an WP> yt 
die dialogue which is very harmonious. | Wagner—‘‘Flying Dutchman precise: pe ess bitter. If we thought only of 

The lack of sympathy which is some- planet. WOMe rer crom || ponies: of umbrellas, of the danger of lay- 

times felt in Mr. Hofmann’s touch was A programme which was intelligible ee aside one's flannels, of influenza, etc., 

‘covered by the orchestra, and only its) ~ — , we might agree with such a sharply biting 





- __ pianists of the world, ictio a y 30m’ day morning at ten o'clock 4hé 


a7 


ht aR a.a new second’ viol 


~ tirement of Emanuel Fiedler from the  |p-was here last year, both with the or- of seats of the face value of $18 for. 


a 
“a CP 


first violins promotes from the second chestra and in recital, and his per- the Saturday evening concerts by thé*ore 
$10 


violins Herman Goldstein. formance with the orchestra. of t che | 
' -The orchestra, or at least the major | “Emperor” Concerto were features oF pas ded vs open, and on Friday the 
part of it, will assemble: for the first : the season; .Carlo Buonamici, well: °> S Wil go on sale at ten o’clock, | 
time in the last week of this month known as a resident of this city, is an : " 
for the Sire ic too festival. The first admired pianist and easily able to take 4 News of Music . Mbt 
rehearsal of the year is called for a commanding position. Recognition of-- “Sci 1 a. 25/5 0 
Monday, Oct. 3. | . Boston talent by the management of the YOUNG musician out of t ale 
The auction sales of tickets will fol- orchestra is always grateful “to the West who chanced to go to the Sym- 
low ae, cae Taran sta eg OF tne mest public. phony’ Concert lest’ @atunday Gee 
ar. ay, Sept. 26, a o’clock, | 
year n Monday p Mr. Elman enjoys a greater popularity written to a friend some frankly interesting 


the $18 seats for the rehearsals will be in America than any violinist a 
Season’s Indications Point t sold; on Tuesday, Sept. 27, the $10 seats tively before the ani? i, Subilasy dg Me. impressions of it. They go: “The pro- 
ae Re avers i tele anu aa. ah yp Millan, an American, will make his’ 8ramme was just to my liking. You know 
° gs seats for the concerts W e sora, first appearance with the orchestra. He. my acquaintance witn music | ‘ 
Increased Subscriptions on Friday, the 30th, the $10 seats for the has had genuine success in Europe, and ited and it is the classical pre-Refe vi 
concerts will be sold. The rules of ' he won applause here in his Own con- ; Pee » P erorma 
S past years will be in force. Bids will cert Thera wit: be-thiich taterest im. COM  OTCSTemID® ies ee eee 
and Great uccess. be accepted for seats in their regular Anton Witek. the or atra? - anyw.g sion to me. Bach never sounded more ie 
. chestra’s new con pow 
ass | order a tet lp by pl cet gan mete cert master. Sylvain Noack, the secona erful and inevitable to me than he did to- 
Pps pe eed /%/'Y¥yno more than ur 5Sé€ sol concert master of the orchestra, made ight, i | 

Me ~ | | i on one bid. The seats open to competi- a very favorable impression last win-- hon aaa had ticle! rage pout 
The 20th season of the Boston Sym- | tion will be shown on a diagram and ter. Messrs. Schroeder and Warnke, out. s tickied to notice that 
phony Orchestra will begin Monday will be marked off as sold. Tickets will | ‘cellists, have scores of admirers in this the orchestra did just what my. little or- 
h tj be delivered in the hall, and must be city. chestra used to do for me—‘sawed’ on the 

morning, Sept, 26, when the auction|),iq for as soon as bought or they will ine retard of tae final cadence. The symp 
‘er : se . phony 
sales of seats will open at Symphony | hx a OT LY rant ca ie Sake ee : was one I nad not heard; I have the third 

i that Particularly brilliant 1s e st oO | : p | , 

ote Sangh oy ek hd oer ee anit sale singers: Mme. Melba, Geraldine Farrar, : EAGER FOR SYMPHONY SEATS and fifth still anead of me. I confess I was 
ca glitter Rt ae A Emmy Destinn, Mme. Jeanne Jomeill, bored as I ever can be with Beethoven, ex- 
as good as 1909-1910 an ere is NO} sopranos; Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, contralto, i ; cept toward the end of the Finale, when he 
reason to fear that it will not show anjand Charles Gilibert, bariton’. It will Concluding Sale of Tickets for Friday ..oms to wake up to previsions of the fifth, - 


r s si hé ‘ 
Improvement, Certainly the season of f De three sors i eh py Public Rehearsals Marked by Average of - and in a few of the divine parts of the 


been heard in Boston, and her appear- . 
1910-1911 for the Orchestra outside of fJance this year with the orchestra in | Hich Premiums Larenetto. I couldn’t get a line on the 
| . Scriabin piece tn one hearing. But you 


Boston will be even more successful § Symphony Hall will be positively the 
only chance to hear her in this city. cintinsaiedaieds ) snow my weakness for lood noise ana 


than a year ago for everywhere indica- nia ty 
She arrived in this country in Augus", Continuation today at Symphony Hall of Plenty of ft, and the whole idea of five trum- 


tions point to an increased subscription, jj, ‘is now engaged in a concert tour in : 
and 1 : 6 a5 the sale bezu non Monday of seats for the pets, eight horns, bass tuba, bass drum and 


Neither Mr. Fiedler nor the manage- Canada. In the latter part of October . 
she will fulfil engagements with the Friday afternoon public renearsals of the trombones, reénforced by triangle and ce- 


ment has spar ains or money to . F ; 
ent Ss spared Pp ey orchestra. She will then appear with Boston Sympnony Orchestra was marked by 5 lesta, tickled me. I counted just three | 
make the 24 programs as attractive 4S li¢ne Chicago opera company in Chicago meet fie * . ice 

‘possible. The list of works published al! and with the Metropolitan opera com- fully as lively interest as that which was triads in the piece, and two of those altered 
possible. e oO p nad W : J i f} shown on the opening day and there was Ones, and I couldn’t help wondering what 


yany in New York, and sailing for : 
Seen wot gable: the conductor © england about the first of 1911. Mme. the same eagerness to secure good places. Haydn would have said. I wag also in- 


puild programs that should arouse kee | \relba has been spending much of the Tae saie was not an all-day affair, like tensely curious to know what the composer 

interest, ‘The management hee mt evel ols hy cous large jntaweete. ate Monday’s, because the number of seats was, Was thinking of in his ecStasies—whether 

than that of last year. Especially is i is arranging to take thither a year comparatively limited and all were disposed it re wnat Bernard Shaw says the prelude _ 
era company. of in two hours’ time. The seats sold today to ‘Tristan’ is. But at any rate, I have a | 


this true in the matter of singers. {from this fall a grand op 
Musicians who excel in instrumental ]}] Her appearance here with the orchestra were those of the $10 class for the public profound respect for anytning a Russian 


music will be scarce in America thiS lis likely to be the only chance Boston rehearsals, and of tnese there are exactly does, and tney all seem so intensely in 
reer iy ce yA kad bg ene pe a will have Out e A hohe B gos ad he 412 seats. Tnese include 254 on the floor “ earnest about it that I think we ought | 
4 y dis ous for wandering most beautifu emale Cc beginning with Row KK and extending ever to condemn except on a third hearing, 


tuosi. Neither Josef Hofmann nor Mis- fi world. 
cha Elman would have considered an Since Miss Farrar and Miss Destinn through Row SS on the floor (the $18 seats I fancy that when I get on to his idiom 


ae Nh this pa ana had not each |) were er are they prety da omer | on the floor end witn Row JJ) and 158 | (since we must use the term) I snall find 

of em been assured of engagements }} laurels. t e season oO e Metropoll- | seats in the res S ot ant : him very wonderful, th 

with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. tan Opera Company in Paris last Spring, | eentre evar le ae: has seh ahd ile dal that I don't think he we gh tor, mart 

The retirement of Willy Hess brings |} Miss Destinn was the principal woman | 9 2 to Row I, both in- . ic ys knows just 
clusive. wnat ‘ne is about. Sibelfus seems to me. 


to America for the first time Anton} singer at the opening performance and | S: 
Witek of Berlin. Much is expected | Paris again gave unqualified approval Bidding was brisk on the part of the 07° of the few great moderns. In point of | 


of him. Only 88 years old. for 16/}\of ner art. Additional interest is at- large number of people attendi ‘national’ flavor, he has Grieg b 
‘ ; ; ! s] ; h Pe } te ing the Sale . ’ , ig ‘aTrles eaten on 
years he has been the concert master tached to her appearance here for shc| and prices showed on the whole a higher his own ground. and in structural control 


of the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra. | create the principal woman's part | ok 
Philharmonic c will Dp p average of premiums than was the case at and clear~headedness [I think it is not too 


He has made a name for himself on} in Puccini’s new opera, “The Girl of | } 3 
the continent and in England as a solo} the Golden West.’’ Miss Farrar 15 SO | last year’s sale of the same seats. The much to place him witn Strauss. Of course, 


violinist. Mr. Witek was born’in Saaz, || secure in the affections of the Boston maximum premiu naid bov I say this after heari lv 
% ar .ment -mium paid, above the face ‘ ring only two of. his 
in Bohemia, on Jan. 7, 1872, and was |; musical public that the reannounceme?n value of $10 for s@ats, was $32, as against things, but I don’t believe he could write 


a pupil in the Prague Conservatory. ‘lof her coming insures a full house. In sims te a ‘ ! nck 
Teri Bohroeder, after an absence of | the past summer Miss Farrar won great $26.50, Ww hich was the record high price those two without being a master of the 
Seven years, Will share the first desk praise in Paris as Tosca at the Opera last year. The lowest premium at whichl Very first rank. The piece this evening, 


of the ‘cello section with Mr. Warnke Comique and at the Mozart Festival a* seats were sold was $10.50, which makes while disconcertingly reminiscent of ‘Oh! 


and will divide with him the solo Salzburg last August, when she sans the cost of the ticket $20.50 for the buyer Promise Me,’ was as inspiring as ‘Les Pré- 


‘lina in ‘‘Don Giovanni.” ; 
work. Le sterling singer has for twenty-four rehearsals, or just a frac-\ des’ and far less theatric. Is it @ sign 


The engagement of two additional | Mme, Jomelli, a 

musicians will bring the inemberahis never sun here with the ca ih _Uon of a cent less than 85 cents for each of,degeneracy or especial youthfulness that 
of the orchestra for the first time 4 oF aydinand at other concerts ge agua Those who paid $32 premim /, c4” concentrate attention on the’ modern — 
to ee ee Anoeher have ~ . for her many. friends. Mme. Beret grands ogee seats tsand them at oe Maden SO ipsa act easily than t can ‘on 
bassoon player, a nephew of Mr, Kirkby-Lunn likewise is well known and | | ' exactly $1.75 for each rehearsal. - “Chumann or Mozart or Bach: 

Sadony, has been engaged as “utility” Well liked here. Mr. Gilibert is always | 
man, so there will now be five bas- Welcome. : | 
soons. A new leader of the double Josef. Hofmann has not been in Bos- 
bass has been engaged, a new viola ton for a number of years. Today he 
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Soloist 


Programme. 
ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE, op. 80 


PRELUDE to ‘‘Haensel and Gretel’’ 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN op. 20 


I. Andante: Alle 


II. Andantino 
III. Allegro con fuoco 
SYMPHONY No 
World,” op. 95 
I, Adagio: Allegro molto 


II. Largo 
III. Scherzo 


X. CONCERE. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, AT 8, P.M. 
(First time at these Concerts) 


Symphony Hall. 


IV. Allegro con fuoco 


Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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THE ~ 

a oka. 

THE CONTRASTS OF Dv\ 
LALO 


ayy spay it | 
: AND 


“4 ~ 


Mr. Noack Plays a Novel Concerto for 


Violin by the ‘Parisian Composer, and Mr. 
Fiedler Makes the Bohemian’s “Ameri- 
can’ Symphony the Long Item of the 
Programme—The Over-Neglected Lalo as 
the Concerto Exemplified Him — The 
Over-Popular Dvorak as His Turn Went 
in the Symphony—The Suggestion of 
Both 


R. NOACK, the violinist, who was 

the “soloist” at the Symphony 

Concert of yesterday afternoon, 

has -discovered a. mislaid con- 
certo by an overlooked composer. Wander- 
ing virtuosi have played frequently in Bos- 
ton Edouard Lalo’s Spanish Symphony for 
violin and orchestra; from time to time the 
overture to his opera, ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys” ap- 
pears on the programme of a Symphony 
Concert; now and then at the “Pops’’ the 
conductor ventures a single fragment, mis- 
named ‘‘La Source,’ of his ballet, ‘‘Na- 
mourna,’”*’ More of Laio’s music, Boston, 
like other cities in America, does not know 
except on occasions. so rare that it is for- 
gotten between. BHuropean cities are in no 
better case. By grace of the violinists, 
they hear the “Spanish Symphony’’; by 
grace of the conductors, the overture to 
“Le Roi d’Yys.’ The Opéra-Comique does 
keep the whole opera in its “repertory, 
usually for “popular’’ Monday nights or for 
semi-popular Sunday evenings; but’ when 
the Opéra, a few years ago, tried to revive 


| of only one piece. 


the concerto does Lalo 


yed pest ray for his friend. ‘s end). \Saras 
| played Yt in Paris in: = 
with’ tevery answering sign’ ‘of xtel ligt 
| liking for it. Yet before the eonceér a 
réally “made its way - he’ wrote SOF»: 


. b 
: 7% » , 3 : e . 
Seen, EVs 2 ay "Sees ee 


“Spanish Symphony,” and pee 


most of the’violinists he was a compos er. 
Yet the concerto seems 
quite as deserving of them and of. thor 

that hear them. Both indeed are intrini 

cally symphonic pieces in which the sd@lo 
violin. plays ‘‘with’’ the: orchestra’ sather 
than in distinction from it. ‘Nowhere | 
subordinate TE 


| band and exalt the solo instrument; 
|an artistry that hides its long med 


“Namouna,’? which, beyond. most ballets is } 


full of fanciful and pictorial music, its 
regular public would have none’* of. the 
plece, Lalo was not indeed prolific, be- 


cause he meditated his work too: long and 


finished it'too carefully to. be: such. , Some 
of his music‘he polished until) he had* worn* 


away all the vitality by which it could en-. 


dure. “A little more is frankly outmoded. 
Yet enough remains, though conductors and 
virtuosi. overlook. it,. te make Lalo a,.far. 


more. ¢onsiderable. and individual composer ‘2 
Lalo’s | 


than even the connoisseurs believe. 
music was, not.liked in its time, which was 
the seventies and the eighties, in Paris, and 
the “tradition” has descended.to another 
musical generation. He shares,,too, for 
the moment the partial eclipse of.the French 
composers. that immediately preceded the 
men of our .time. Between the musicai 
sons of Franck and Debussy and his brood, 
Lalo; Chabrier: and.the:rest of their gen- 


eration have:fallen ‘into: undeserved neglect. : 
“Oarmien,’* after’ all, was fortunate «for. 


| sion. 


he has fused both into a proportion 
whole. He respects his close form; yet h 
uses it elastically, for he designed the :on- 
certo to run in two long movements 
slow introduction and a long alleen ae 
andante that should be pure instruments 
song and a gaily brilliant finale, He spends 
tireless pains that his music may. invite 
the finer voice of the violin, for which he 
had a singularly sensitive feeling; but he ts 
sedulous in his care of the idiosyn ‘3 
of the other instruments and of instrumen- 
tal coloring as a whole. With true French 
economy and sensitiveness of means, he 
would not have a note wasted or unch 
teristic. sgh eae 
As in the “Spanish Symphony,” the’ 
musié is woven to an exceeding fineness 
of texture, Overy strand is perceptible 
to the the ear, but almost always—in’ Mr.” 
Noack’s and Mr. Fie rene 
delicately perceptibl¢ | 
of themselves are-of a like delicate 
ness. aber. after all, was es 


"o Red 


has succeeded him. The Andale? of the 
concerto is of their pensive song, without 
their novel harmonies, but with a grace of 
moving line, a felicity of tender ‘sha a 
and a quiet intensity of sentiment that are 
of Lalo’s meticulous fineness of expre a 
Like Delius in quite another vein : 


Yet, having chosen, he sets it te 


‘ flowingly in its place. 


| 


A Gallic charm that at moments is brignt © 
gaiety, runs as brightly through the rh ie 
play of the finale. It was not in Lalo fo 
be exuberant, but he could be playfit td 
with light and sure fingers, His embroic ler ee 
there and in the first Allegro both runs ‘an ‘ 
shimmers. It is a grace to the music. of f 
the concerto; it graces the violin, as” e's 
play will when fancy and artistry tou 

it, and the half-tints of tonal color’ tha 
expressed Lalo’s curiously secretive tém~ 
perament glint it. Mr. Noack cho acy 
make the characteristic melody, . co 
whole vein of the first movement, of Lalo’s: 
delicate and contemplative sentiment. — Y¥ . EY, 
the music itself seems to hint of a; wa arm : 
feeling, an ample, if no less po shec 


ae. 
i ‘ 
- : 





TIGHT BINDING 


a wemmei x3 p iwed—and reaw Y ae a ctra he ede “ — ' | | 
Sea muha ved ~Mr.. 's.ptyle jing appiause. vee ee Ryle: : This Ris Ae tle | strument and clouded the solo part* by 
ieee ys proad! i se nesse of un tone, | s nably enough in ‘th complex musical a The program of the 10th ‘symphony | inadequate nia ene of the Sheheatter 
cc axa ne sea hank ep aigendp ‘adroit accent. His | days—did not even need the glamour thd ; rehearsal yesterday afternoon included The score has emotional Beauty of its 
pryakegeno stat ge ague: Ramat tyes eet and penetrat- | the wind choir lent some ¢ : . #tumperdinck'’s prelude to “Hansel and’ wr Noack § played . = 
tone itself is very fine, sw ina . | With it, he even had li Gretel.” Dvorak’ | r Noack played with discernment 
ing; it imparts the intricacies and the deli- | tonal shadings. | , , ak S symphony No. 5, in and musicianship. His tone is always 


cacies of the music and the feeling pehind. | subtleties. He felt these instruments aft ! & minor, “From the New World,” Lalo’s Possessed of sympathy’ and loveliness, 


It is suave to a fault, meticulous, though | the virtuosi of them yesterday feit witty concerto for violin with second con- | Wearheas cat Quetion een ee with 
without dryness, to a degree. It exactly him, | certmaster Sylvain Noack as soloist, | taste. y; phrase with 


suited the light brightness of the finale on BE aie”? rerture of sti and Brahm’s academic festival over-|._ The program next week is as fol- 
ms Ss Academ Cc OV er ; . r sé s %° , 
and the pensive and subtly varied song of Pe genie made musical scholarship, ended ture. lows: Mozart, C major, “Jupiter,” sym- 


| , me phony, Saint-Saens, Hymn to Pallas 
the Andante. Perhaps the He es aeal the concert, for a repertory and untaxing The recognition of Engelbert Hum-!/ Athene, Debussy, Lia’s air from “The 
the 1s space cana ena ininack aabiauded wiéoe,” "as Humperdinck’s prelude to Iii perdinck was timely. He is now a/| Prodigal Son,” (Mme Jomelli, soloist) 
terity Oo wonder e 7 ’ 


'. Blegance that charms with its | opera “TT4nsel and Gretel,” for anothe, guest of the Metropolitan opera house and Strauss, tone-poem, ‘‘A Hero’s 
warm as e se . . , 


‘ 4 Y L ife.”’ 
: re ”° ft n New York, where the d 3 
' , it. “Gaudeamus Igetur, he ange ork e e dress rehear- 
melancholy or its galiety, is not exactly the had Pron ier end the rest of the Germa sals of his new fairy opera ‘King’s 


| 

) 
resent cult of the violinists. A onitiay fail |; Children” will be held tomorrow morn- | 
§ pees, _ | songs, came and went In 2 oge neapaar wal || ing, and the first performance on any | 
ion, and between whiles, when Branms was | , Stage on Wednesday. | 

| 

| 

| 


» TA 
» he : 


Pa 


a iter po gt heen Pang irae of Lalo and Dvorak. The Parisian was tuned the audience to the spirit of 
; est em of a ~ 
feo ase. Seventeen years ago, to a month, 
it was played for the first time anywhere 
in New York, where Dvorak was then liy- 
ing most unhappily. Heralding, had ex- 
alted its “Americanism” with an insistence 
that even the like and more recent process 
with. ‘La Fanciulla del West” has not ex- 
celled. The Bohemian had written | the 
symphony out of the ‘‘storehouse’’ of 
“American” folk-song—Negro or Indian— 
and out of the moods that it and his new 
life in a new country had Ledinigt soe 
H the learned debated of it, how the dauil- . a tyeoril 
cag us hunted for American savor in the | that sagen! ee hs, Nagi he 
BT nny they. ous pe “pr! ie Bice hte a pen a peasant, life. He nad 

e what they ought to find. vor: y; eT ls s Cxeth 
ea ened to Bohemia and to a Saige eee Son ee tastier gan 

it again, and forthwith and for long {| pe , Eo ea ot the 
er se iscr Czechs made sarcastic ot of career aah o aatire spt ey pes 
.T rics ! ds n the symphony. m > “ag ani 

Pe cuoth Todas Bd melan- | particular instinct ote? yay garrett 
choly mood with which a country and 4 oring. He a aie Pion aeeape 
life that he detested filled the composer. | he did» not po : 

Never, they sneered, was he more the 
@zech. peasant, who wrote music also, than 


mind and. heart; ‘he. took. thought too s |. 

Hoan his melodic vein flowed, ram. < : 

a Ba of ee dom, When h ) those who expected versions of Steshen lhere was another Christmas sugges 
he was when he pined for hisnative : 
Who cares for either judgment now? Im- 


) to perfections. : 
nla yogi spar wide RO word, | gad he melodies, or tunes indisputably | tion, as of home, sweet home, in 
new not. Pari an wrote highly ci || the alae een erbetinae Unie ibe Nr ee ee i: See ee 

. | ee Te a eign ahaa! | te musi | rg Ae neesing song, “Swing | phony, which the Bohemian composer 
Seerais igmphony gay 1% ’ the tivated music; the Bohemian wrote mum aA Lah that. Chariot,’’ there is no use of | wrote while sojourning sadly in New 
sop agrahs 0 aarp + Py sist ena it | «that at its best js highly. spontaneous. 1st ematic material that is typically | York—the ‘‘Czech peasant confronted 
hour. It is played seldom; pu : 
dience alike 
is played, conductor and au 
taxe it for music of immediate and pleas- | is the moral? . 


x7 haf merican. _“Cze : 

; cs What r with the rush and din of the feverish 
Dvorak’s declines and Lalo's oe ae p. Mhere is, however, a quality, as some | life in a great city.” It is si¢h in. Geeoh 

ing “‘effect.’”’ Since the effect is all, the ———— 

conductor may manipulate it at will, and 


insist, which may be the outcry of the ’ sentiment, although the theme taken 
EEO ene ea. 
yesterday, Mr. Fiedler manipulated the ’ ONY | | 
slow movement—the song of the English horn ; | 


| 
| Composer’s homesickness, from whic! fror +24 + : 
. ich rom the negro camp meeting song, 
| Hey susered acutely. But there is, par- | “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” plays y's 
| Cularly in the nrst two movements, prominent part in the development of 
' 
| 
—until he had moulded the contour of every 
| : : radation of tone we yr , | | | Fiedler and his compatriots and all the 
phrase and melted every 8 Ve _~ i |'| . Remembering the st 'others with father: ; abr ! 
° a stant, of melan- . anal | ns the strange, exotic and | others with fatherlands abroad just let 
into an “‘effect’’ on the ins ; ArS dav» il | highly sophisticated -uUC- se A, Sls : ; 
long-drawn sweetness. The Sylvain Noack Appear | cini wrot music which Puc The sentiment gush forth unrestrained. 


the hour, for while Christmas is the | 
festival of many things. it is a benison | 
to youth and to age in comecrating the | 
play and the imagination of Of the j 


finely tempered of mind and spirit; he had 
cultivated both; he lived, except when he 
hid himself for solitary work, the life of a 
man of the world. He meditated his music 
long. He selected and polished endlessly. 
He ‘wrote economically, metriculously, he 
him was the passion for a minute enn ele- 
gant perfection that should. flawless!) ¢ 
press the delicacy of his moods, the ‘She: 
ness of his imaginings. His style was hae 
deed the man. It has brought him a post- 
humous note, @ posthumous i apy Meptage Re: 
composers. that he never won in life, but 


The years do measure music, and they merely “working out,” speculation wah- Lhe playing of this prelude yesterday | 


have not been sparing. of Dvorak’s sal dese oved the contrast ee a | had, too, a deeper association. It at- 
| 


and all the fabulous wonders of the 
world of: make-believe. 


; 


I Dvorak’s symphony comes like the || | 
| | echo of distant thunder, and of the dis- } Perf 
| | ‘al gene pag ve of its production, || ormance One of the 
axed hot and long over its claim |) 
| to classification as ‘‘American”’ music, | Most Satisfactory Ever 


Cxr- 


or as the exponent of an American 


|idiom, or the prototyp g + om | 2 
os p ype of an American || Heard in Hub. 


There was a vast deal of pother. There 
were columns inflated with wisdom, 
and perhaps a new skill in the use of 


| the philippie. It was all needless, for ||. There are Christmas suggestions in 
A frown ital dae sh < in this country as jj the Symphony program this week. If 
Girector of the National conservatory all a ay et: 
in New York, where he wrote the sym- no Santa Claus motive figures, there is 


Stated that his purpose in writing this well as the grown ups in the prelude to 


music was grossly misconstrued. : . i? as : ” 
| Those who knew Dvorak personally f Humperdifick’s - Haensel and Gretel. 

were assured by him that he had no/| The prelude, with its dances and pray- 
| ulterior motive in the “New World’ | 


music other than to give expression to , 
Hons : after an absence y 
a melodic, harmonic and rhythmic | after an absence of thirteen years. In 


character which attracted him |} 1897 it was also on the Christmas pro- 
Judged by any other standard this?! gram. 
Symphony was a fisappointment to | 


ers, returns to the Symphony concerts 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| phony,. he repeatedly and expressly } entertainment for the young ones as 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


i 
' 
] 
' 
i 
| 
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; 
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ing power to provoke: pathos which is The performance of the sy , 
ike 1 pe ar > Symphony was 
mb ge hale pots fe y i life of a people | one of the most satisfactory ever heard 
S SO c f iy :T > ‘ if 
from the soil. y fy en too far away _|}in Boston. It seemed as if Conductor 
rd Bohemian American dr: sory Nip “s ‘din: , aran : 

imple-minded, straightforwar ‘ J _,crama, he Girl | traordinary character of the perform- 
on ight hardly have known it for his own, Soloist. | Oe een’ aaonmen West,” it was impressive | ance. The audience felt it first in the 
: dience knew it for unexpected or | even “ wid to hear this. music, perhaps | touching second movement, and ac- 
ani Late’ Medaure and applauded accord- ess inspired by American influ- knowledged it with applause such as 


| | |; ences, but more characteristi f - r soloists 
7. | cteristic of ele only the popular soloists evoke as a 
ingly. In similar fashion Mr. Fiedler em- fan § | mental life, and its sincerity of feeling. | rule. There was another enthusiastic 
- phasized the contrasts of the scherzo and Excellent Performance of Dvo | 
the tumult of the finale. Not for an in | 


The performance oy Mr Fiedler a | strati 
: nd | demonstration at the close of the sym- 
" h | wpe orchestra, bey ane of great beauty. a} phony. " 

a 44 an concerto for violin, as the Sylvain Noack, the second — concert. 
stant could the dullest listener mistake a New World Symp ony) | — Soncerto for ’cello, is a masterpiece. It | master of the orchestra, was the soloist. _| 
_measure.or doubt about a mood. The ‘‘et- he eeot written by a man who knew | Lalo’s concerto, written for Sarasate, 
fect’”. was. obvious and so was the answer- 1e technic and possibilities of the in- 


that noble simplicity and that search- 7] the second, third and fourth movements, 
and e for much of his ‘| There was n stion ¢ we 
choly, | '! Belasco’s is opera upon -| There was no .question about the ex 





pe? pe ee as We Sy cone iad A ale Ce) 

—oMy Noack played Lalo's concerto, wr 

” ee : ——— -_ a , . YI is ” Ae 4 ™ eat % tgs ye Ta oo +- i hese co! a4 c L a! 

in 1874, was’ heard here for the first’ ,.°¢,. ty 5 ETE ee ae 

time. The performance gave, much and to the best of my knowledge for tle 
pleasure... Brahms’ ‘Academic’ over- t time in Boston. ‘The wonder is th 

‘ture, with its college songs, was the firs | | n so. neglected by 


o-.has,.been so ? 
final, and also appropriate number. Se eon ee aitiog. -viOhiatny: sea ls a 
) | composition of high degree, interes 


i Lr ana. .t 1 pub- 
| | usicians and the genera 
WAGK PLAY) tenth Rit acsiser tan 
| ; | a 
ABER aI ; | Paris in 1874, and co diy Espagnola” by 


ithe familiar “Symp 


| | : composer. | 
TAA | | ideale aera meres 

ge, | srier an 
Py apricinrs, 8 when so much attention is 


paid to the ultra-modern hn ; pep 

two were men born out oO Bhat ca 

Peso (tion Heatd Here for the scat teat ta. tno. works of those tha 

din niaite rc hat in the é 

Composition Heard Here for the) fects that | qnem and now excite ad 
: F : miration, were in 

First Time at the 10th Sym- 
phony Rehearsal. 


:. ve gp 44) 3 af 


wN\G 


to do them reverence. 

aig hea waeit hear Lalo’s symphony 

lor his piano concerto in tpi 

: The compositions of Lalo er eau i 

terized by an elegance and ~& ee hs 

that are approached and oe apes. 

GREE | equalled only by Bein eee Msc 

A WORK OF HIGH Uh ‘nature was the warmer, In in elie eak 
| tration no instrument is introduce 


less it has something RE. Sr ooler, 

| B ; PHILIP HALE. uniess it Is reg auperAvens. any more 

| hearsal of the Bos- There ds See rameatinds words in 4 

t ent deo boy Oreheatre. Mr. Fiedler, | ae tog Anatole France gd pat 

| conductor, took Pp wall sips ay iaaeke sccaicasigs It xan hd owe ‘peculiar atmos 
n 8) OE nse cet .}| charm, 

the yada eiag het ar kt program Bare: ati a nae ratinwied him to 


taste wou nderous theme 
was as follows: write the vulgar an” thu 


| eAinoele ’ finale to the 
trotel’... Humperdinck which Chabrier's | t this 
: to '‘Hiaensel and Gre ; "yf rorak | On - built, bu: 
: Ay aiphons “From the New World DV Talo | “Gwendoline” overture is 


>? 
oa to, Ai Boia e020 me ‘precious, 
tiga Te teal Beta Tec egin o' Bralins | ¢astidiousness never beca 
Academic ves vi | eae? 


7 ‘ > j ] 
: edly arranged | ynemotional, | was char- 
al Meer pith 8 iow to. the Mr. Noack 's Pry the appropriate ele- 
‘hr tas. #eason and yet. no specifi- | acterized where “ee sure and polished 
Christm 4 fas ON | pance, and a ssession. 
tT ; aa’ mposition W ga ing self-possess 
cally “Christmas” comp ong by Bach, | technic, and reassur jan; 
. g Dy »itechnic, ; , t of the musician, 
the list. No Shepherds . f the hrasing was that o 
. march oO -' The phra as that of the 
Handel, or another; no ey ilaby. But | ine technical proficiency: wa , 
ullaby. But) the techn The perform 
Three Kings; no mane HM 6 Of) ace lished virtuoso. dani Yet 
, vVerture is fu ) accompliis - wavs admirable. Ye 
=n ppgna tal end naive. devotion; | ance was si etn Ot ‘ neouder: abe 
rs f @ POP- | the concerto ecially 
vorak is oO t 2 nt, esp 
ain Se cahsoe's overture is de- | more Pa an tent. ‘The Romanza 
ular ; | in the firs ‘ed with more emo- 
iis prostam gave much pleasure | might have Lee ae earvousness on the 
5 7a8 : Sven a ; “ "e]- 
vhich was not SO ition, Even & oh ave been we 
large ax uaval. ‘The performance for part of the Bieyt ons that Aree the 60 
wy , da the uncomMm- , come; the ne y ads him to a stir- 
the most part deserve ht be | erformer and lea 
lause, It mig of the p eae uality, to an 
ans aia that the second movement | ying revelation of reheat or passion 
‘arene aye hony was taken at an e€X- interpretation of , nce, and not merely 
ri ain "15 slow pace, and the sugary | that moves an audience, 
contimentalism of the music WAS | gejights its ears. ext week will be as 
thereby accentuated; but Mr. gpa S| The rap adh ‘Symphony in C major, 
; tion woul uNn- | ¢ollows: OZ ’ “pallas Athene,”’ 
ayewer to this obicé ked it.” *. Saint Saens, “Pa t 
- “The audience like + | “Jypiter” ; hestra (firs 
RE io anewer to this rejoinder. | yymn for, soprano a doe. Tia! e recita- 
F each this exception, there Is keh fay time in peony Al rteg ew Ale Prodigue’’; 
ing to be said but praise about ''© | tive and air fro n.” Mme, 
caning vi the performance of this sym- Strauss, ‘Hin siege the or- 
She Sr sgtitck was once supposed to be Jeanne Jomelli will 2a Boston. 
a océively “American,’’ whereas the chestra for the first time in 
Noah: hearing it, sweats by me gy —— 
of his ancestors ‘that it is purely 
mian. ——E 
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CHEERFUL PROGRAMME 
AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Gddt § ——_“Pe rel ca 
HUMPERDINCK AND BRAHMS 


| 
AT BEGINNING AND END 
| 


—— 
‘ 
’ 


Dvorak and Lalo Other Composers 


Represented—Violin Solo by Mr. 
Noack. 


' . 1 ’ 
By Louis C. Elson, | 
PROGRAMME. | 


Humperdinck. Prelude to ‘‘Haensel and Gretel.’”’ 
Dvorak. Symphony. 
Lalo. Concerto for Violin, F minor. 
Mr. S. Noack, violinist. 
‘Academic Overture.’’ 


‘“‘From the New World.’’ 


Brahms. 
: The beginning and ending reflected the : 
cheerfulness of the Christmas season, and | 

’ =] | 
no part Of the concert was at all gloomy | 
Or Over-complex. 


} 
| Hiumperdinck, like Mas- | 
cagni, seems to bea ‘‘single-speech Hamil- | 
| 


x 
ton,’ a man of a single success. But that 
success ought to point the way to the com- 
poser of the future. If suddenly a com- 
poser should arise with the melodic gifts 
of a Bizet, and should present his tune- 
ful thoughts with the support of the full 
modern orchestra and with all the re- 
sources of modern harmony, that man 
would find the world at his feet. That is 
the composer that the world is Waiting for 
in this somewhat barren transition period. 

Humperdinck’s Prelude, with its central 
theme of the song of the descending 
angels, wasecharmingly tuneful 
exquisite crescendo to a climax was finely 
Ziven. The Simple children’s melody is 
nobly developed, and Mr. Fiedler brought 
out the musical spirit of this figure treat- 
ment most excellently. Especial tribute 
may be paid to the artistie horn-playing 
connected with this chief theme. T 
lude was keenly 
audience, much 
Colm pletion. 


and its 


he pre- 
appreciated by the 
applause following its 


We shall not reopen the old debate 
Whether Dvorak’s themes in the E minor 
Symphony are distinctly American or not 
(we consider that they are) the factremains 
that he has evolved a_ very interesting 
Symphony from them. It is a work which 
wears Well, and one which was created be- 
Cause of his residence in America, just as 
the themes of the plantation were the out- 
come of the environment of the negroes in 
America, But Dvorak was not the first 
to do this. The chief American composer, 
7€0OTB6 W. Chadwick, used plantation 
themes in one of his symphonies long be- | 
fore Dvorak came to these shores. 


Mr. iedier read the first. movement 


~ the symphony with real artistic insi ; { ‘ 
catching up the true lilt of the plantation: 


|melody. In the slow movement there was 
i} something of Over-refinement, 
English horn melody might have been 
louder, but it: was very beautiful neverthe- 
less, and the movement won the Chief ap-. 
Plause of all the four. | ; 
The figure treatment of the finale wag 
made very clear. All the readings at pres- 
yent are commendable in the manner in 
Which they cause the auditor to follow 


points of development even in very intri- 
cate passages. 


i 


Lalo’s concertd for violin was a grate- 
| ful work for Mr. Sylvain’ Noack. Mr. 
| Noack has a broad tone and a virility in 


: : , 
| his work, which is very attractive in 
polish and tech- 


| these days of extreme 
nique. He does not lack technical bril- 
liancy, but he does not suffer this to 
cause him to become too Chesterfieldian 
in his interpretation. The concerto is not 
a great work but it is quite violinistie, 


and gives ample opportunities to the 
| sOloist. In spite of the European dictum 
| We consider it less symphonic than an 
, accompanied solo. It is a more direct and 


interesting composition than the “Sym- 
phonie Espagnol” by the same composer. 
Mr, Noack’s excellent work was evidently 
much appreciated by the public, and many 
hearty and well-deserved recalls fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the concerto. 

Brahms’s ‘‘Academic Overture” is of . 
sturdy German humor. Its use of the 
humble ‘‘Was kommt dort von der Hoeh’,”’ 
the most popular of German students’ 
songs, is often grotesque in its figure de- 
velopment. The bassoons had a_ good 
chance to display themselves here, and 
made good use of it. Even in his play | 
Brahms shows himself the well-equipped 
contrapuntist. Not even Beethoven was 
better at developing a figure than he. The 
work was led up to a grand climax in this 
performance, Mr. Fiedler emphasizing the 
triumphant side of it very successfully. 
Some day an American composer will take 
‘“Upidee,”’ “The lone fishball,’”’ and the 
song about the Bigelow farm and give us 
an American college symphony. He will 
be somewhat put to it, however, to find 
the grander elements to make a contrast 
with, for we have a very puny repertoire 
of good college music compared with the 
German universities. 


First balcony, centre, 
84 St. Botolph St., Suite 7. 
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are for sale at a moderate price. Ad 
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TIGHT BINDING 


ie — v eKHEAI eat ‘p+ . PP nay ‘ SUT APD CLT NR ee SR MOC an ees re 
mn ¥ : ¢ sg Baa xa i i Sener." ae 2SséPlayss Again—Dr. Wuellner and Vaude- | 
0 APY RS ee ee tte oe eee a Bl dnt 
." ss ‘whes Aa @ 9D . Jast two rehearsal prc have q 4 3 | | 
“HANSEL AND GRETEL” contained a modest Cay aan? be ks ; ¥ ane 1__aly 4 $ fe Y Hall. 
OLIN DOWNES 1°&%: for Symphony Ticket-Holders,” which wate HIS morning the Symphony Orches- 

fost BY OLIN DOWNES 2 “9 -to the .effect that if anyone.would lenda F' tra returned from ou <«* the jour- 
The programme of the 10th pave é-{|| ticket for Dec. 30 the management would 1eys the. it makes j 7e im eac. /-——— 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Qrches-|| gladly take charge of such tickets and st season to New York, Philadelphia | 
tra this season, yesterday afternoon in|| cure their return, This suggestion was Baltimore and Washington, and a small | 
Symphony Hall, was composed in honor signed by om R. Lewis, Tufts College (vice : city or two along the way. No one much | ISIO-ILI1. 
of the season: Prelude to “Hansel and || president Music Teachers’ National Associ heeded the retur . of the band, e:” the | 
Gretel,’ Humperdinck; ‘New World,” 'ation); M. R. Spalding, Harvard Univer. faithful press agent in the communiqu’ |y,~ 
symphony, Dvorak; concerto for violin, || sity; J. P, Marshall, Boston University—the proper to such occasions. The public of IN Y ORCHESTRA 
—_ Sy Caret time at theae CORSET SE rca local executive committee of the Music the Symphony Concerts merely knows that | : 
Academic Festival overture, EAN ; tional Association which meets from month t ? | 
Sylvain Noack, Second concertmeister of Teachers’ Nation | o month, from November | 
the orchestra, was sOloist. in Boston Dec. 27-30. It was issued on be- through March, there is a break in ‘the Q C d tor 
half of those members who live in “‘distant series. The orchestra, it recalls vaguely, ° SONnCUGCTOF. 


The playing of the Brahms overture 
and the symphony was especially bril- parts of the country who have never had has departed for concerts in other cities. | 
‘Mant. It was not Mr. Fiedler’s fault|| the opportunity to hear the Boston Synm- The impression is that the public of those 


| that the orchestration of the prelude to}] phony Orchestra.’’ ) eitles receives the concerts well. It does, | 
“Tiansel and Gretel” is thick and heavy. Here is a chance for Boston—no, for ‘indeed. The concerts of the .soston Or- \ 
He interpreted the music with the warm- | Greater Boston, that includes the surrount- » chestra in New York have a more numer- | 
est sympathy, and the music itself, ing towns—to rise to a rare occasion, It / ous and a finer-grained public than do those 


tious Orchestral garb, is inimitably ten-}| ; ial act of generosity to us f conducts. It i | ; 
; it means no spec } | is the orchestra of Brook- Cc 
rane ot poetic, appropriate to a who so often reach with ease the music ol potion Philadelphia, in spite of its own or- SER 4, AT oy P. M. 
OlK-TAale. str t to these far. | chestra, yields it audi 
that great orchestra. Bu S it audiences. Baltimore 
ere ae the wn. pa rit fre away music lovers it means @ rare treat and Washington welcome it. The cities of 
Soria’ symphony who find that work a and a great event. we must remember that call along the way—Hartford on New Fa. 
curious and displeasing blend of classic |} to these teachers our country will ow 8 OF Newark—are similarly  respon- 
) much; and here is our chance to furnish tk | Sive. Nowadays, wherever the orchestra mme 
Y 


and romantic styles. It is not necessary | oe dys . 
to discuss all this. Dvorak was a won- finest inspiration to those who are no B0es, an audience awaits it be the pro- 


derful melodist, and he had a command |j shaping the future. weld agp what it may, the ‘‘assisting artist’”’ 

of the orchestra that may still be envied, Inasmuch as some people have supposed a whom he ..appens to be. 

The instrumentation of the “New World” || that they were to be paid for giving w It is the easy truth to say that the or- ory 1 d Gretel’’ 

symphony is simply glorious, as if every || their tickets this one day, it may be neces chestra deserves these fair fortunes. Itdoes seen eee 

instrument in the orchestra were exulting sary to add that this is an opportunity to | richly because its works justify them. The | 

by itself and in harmony. And of all! pive, asking for nothing again. And fur Public of these concerts in other cities be- | 

Se ee est Sch chars tn tad melo- || (yor. that it will help the committee if tick- atvidg in the Symphony Orchestra quite as | 

dist comes nearest Schubert in e spon- | uld be promptly mailed to the man- ‘uch as Bostonians do—perhaps ev Lise: 9 : _ ty ~~ 

taneousness and the richness of his ane | aes “ ain see Hall so that the ~and believes that’ in rat nee wae VY in E minor, No. 5, ‘From the New 

vention. The “New World’ symphony | committee may know early how many seats achievement it is typical of Boston in the 

is the music of a Bohemian, not neces- | ilable. Finally, this appeal is ul- arts of the theatre i the concer 

sarily of the ‘“‘“New World” at all, is sim-- will be avalianiec. Keige e St re whe aaa ens é€ concert-room. 

ple, unaffected, nature music. It is as asked for, but it comes from the heart of 4 Poh sth phs Sit at home may sometimes sign 
ticket-holder. | © vogue of musical plays on our 


fresh ani glowing as Venus risen from 2 ‘ ste : ye 
‘the ocean in the morning. “After all, Christmas living is the pest 3 on when nearly all other pieces languish i tia. 
Mr. Noack gave an exceedingly skilful kind of Christmas giving,” and here we :an ack of audiences. We may regret the Avi Wty 


and artistic performance of concerto, , give and live, too. i pty hundred or two of auditors at O for VIOLIN in F minor, op. 20 
new to the Symphony audiences, which A TICKET HOLDER i erts that deserve better things. We ie wie 
gave immediate pleasure. His tone is Dec. 26. [Q:96 may be bidden to bestir ourselves in be- ae ae 


| : though a little obscured by its preten-|| i, q chance to share our good things, and _ that either Mr. Mahler or Mr. Damroscii | 
} 


ih 
Li 


wee 


: 
’ 


> ww ne! 


at once refined gnd sonorous, his technic’ — _ half of our opera house, if it is to win the 


y d ds that support th ad , | 
Sa seks uyon Paes OP te ie “Fe a MUSIC AND MUSICIANS forth and ie ate e TA an Bg peatval” OV RRS RS 


mirable artist. The first and _ move- | i not believe these things of us. It 
ments are the strongest parts of a com- | , fears the Symphony Orchestr nat te toa 
position which does not —_ od be ti THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA AND OUR | | the arts must flourish in Belton, if if bee — 
tertaining, and which is for the mos | maintained these many years su 
; Ss \ ‘ . ¢ 3 
a tie auniration t the seri a faith eraridacnctatguind | to such purpose. The Gutdontibeke > aaa 
admiration 0 e serious mu- . . The guide-bo: es 
mand the | it is one of the “‘giories’ of Boston. It is 


sician. The orchestral part, as remarked The Monthl ourneys of the Symphony. ae . 
in the programme, is exceptionally inter- y J y ymP | more; it is the present salvation of the loist: 


esting and well proportioned. Mr. Noack Orchestra and the Prestige, Deserved of | artistic reputation of a whole community. 
was recalled, and certainly his succesS  ndeserved, That They Bring This Tow! | T. P 


Hi, . R 
was deserved. After this Mr. Fiedler | 
excelled in his conduction of the rousing — ‘La Traviata,” with Mr. Amato and a SYLVAIN NOACK 


“Academic overture,’ wherein Brahms : _T he 
showed the other composers on the pro- Mr. Jadlowker, at the Opera House 


| gramme that he, too, could score. Pieces for Next Week—The Alternation 
of Old and New in Opera—The Virtuosl 


and Their Concerti—Mme. Samaroll 
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TON-DICHTUNG”’ op. 40 


1910-If. 


Programme. 


(First time in Boston.) 


RECITATIVE and ARIA of Lia from “L’Enfant 


“Pallas Athéné’”? HYMN for SOPRANO and 
Prodigue’”’ 


SYMPHONY in C major with Fugue Finale, 
ORCHESTRA op. 98 


“Tupiter’”’ (K. 551) 


DECEMBER 31, AT 8 P.M. 


“Rin Heldenleben 


XI. CONCERY. 
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Symphony Hall. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
Soloist 
Madame JEANNE JOMELLI 


SATURDAY, 
SAINT-SAENS, 


MOZART, 
DEBUSSY, 
STRAUSS, 
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Allegro molto 


1910-II. 


cantabile 


o vivace 
III. Menuetto: Allegre 


Programme. 


(First time in Boston.) 


RECITATIVE and ARIA of Lia from “TT Bnfant 


“Dallas Athéné’?’ HYMN for SOPRANO and 
Prodigue”’ 


SYMPHONY in C m 
ORCHESTRA op. 98 


“Tupiter’’ (K. 551) 


DECEMBER 31, AT 8 P.M. 


TONE POEM, ‘‘A Hero Life,’’ op. 40 


Finale: 


XI. GONCERY. 


I. Allegr 
Il. Andante 


SBASON 


IV. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
Soloist 
Madame JEANNE JOMELLI 


ATT RDA Y, 
SAINT-SAENS, 
DEBUSSY, 
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hero’s snarling, carking antagonists 


“Bin He en” and the musical depiction of the bat- 


| ous ¥ Bi ad ently | ¢ , te 
ale ae thew Nad on Bridey efter-": ut 
aeeeand with the ar ro ‘freedo ) tle field, while they are highly enter- 

pow and with the further pec antg ne ; euiS 
onfidence assured by the earlier - 

Scaidance now bred. In particular, Mr. 


, taining and show the mastery of the 

man over the orchestra and his inven- 

. hat tive faculty in putting the grotesque 

Noack was more secure in the music that | and the gigantic into tones, are not 
falls to the solo violin, Mr. Witek, who | if ddA the portions of this symphonic poem 
| Mths the winter olimate of Boston vexa-— w that ralse it to a towering height. 


the | '| There is too much that is purely cere- 
j was ill and to Mr. Noack fell tne | “ | p ; 
phone vn which the voice of the Hero's | Program Especially Arranged 4) bral in feats of this sort. As far back 


a speaks now with perverse CO~ | 
pj Sdagg saw with allurement and again | 
with self-surrender. It is music of ex- 
ceeding difficulty in itself and it asks di- 
verse but almost always intense expres-~ 
sion, Like all Strauss’s music at highly 
emotional moments, it should be pene- 
trating. The fineness and the sweet- 
ness of the tone’ that Mr. Noack draws 
from his violin curiously suited a ferni- 
nine, @ coquettish and enticing voice; 
its fine intensities as the Beloved gave 
herself to the Hero made true counter- 
part to the larger and more masculine 
intensities of his voice, while never once 
did the penetrating, but unsharpened 
tone fail to have its individuality and 
significance in the tone-poem. Through 
all the rest of the music where it often 
recurs Mr. Noack with Strauss made it 
gleam like a fine and shining thread. 

Tomorrow evening, in New York, Mr. 
Mahler will outstrip the other conductors 
in America with 4 first performance on 
this side of the sea of Debussy’s new oOr- 


chestral “Image” of Spanish picturings, . 


' «ypéria.” It will make part of a French 
"programme at the concert of the Philhar- 


| hich, al- 
onic Society, other numbers of Ww , | 
| aoe as rare, are Chabrier’s ‘“‘Ode to Mu- | 


sic’? for tenor, chorus and orchestra, and 
an Oriental Suite by the rising Hnesco. 


| 
| 


for Music Teachers At- 
tending Convention. 


—— ee > 


as 1887 Von Buelow, not wholly clear 
about Strauss’s ‘‘Aus-Italien,’’ thought} 
that “the inspired composer” had gone 
to “the utmost limits of tonal possi- 
bility in the region of beauty, had 

‘ieven overstepped them without com- 
pelling necessity.” Buelow was @ man 
not easily disconcerted by the audaci- 
tv of a composer. What would he 

‘thave said to pages. of “Win Helden- 

rileben” and the “Symphonia Domes- 
tica’’? 


Orchestral Pieces by Mozart Neither Mozart nor Strauss can be 


and Richard Strauss Are 
Adequately Rendered. 


re iene FO ee ee 


By PHILIP HATH. 

The ljith public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Medler, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Mme. Jeanne 


hcg ; 
Jomelli, soprano, was the soloist. The 


program was as follows: 


Symphony in O major, ‘‘Jupiter’’........Mozart 
Pallas Atthene; hymn for soprano and 
orchestra aint-Saens 
Lia’s aria from ‘“‘The Prodigal Son’’... Debussy 
"RD EROLRGRIOUOR 65 Fed b vc uach eddie ces. Strauss 


It is said that the orchestral composi- \ 
tions were chosen at the wish of musi- | 


Clans attending the meeting of the 
Teachers’ National Association.- About 


|| 150 of these visitors were present vester- 


| 
; 
' 


day, largely through the courtesy of 


subscribers who gave up their seats for 
|) the occasion, 


some might seize the opportunity to 
discourse on the amazing development 
of music since 1788, when Mozart wrote 
his three chief symphonies. ‘‘Hin Hel- 
denleben’’ is now nearly 12 years old, 
and there are passages in it that sound 
as Old-fashioned as certain pages of the 
‘‘Jupiter.’’ This ‘‘Supiter’’ is net so mar- 
vellous a work as the symphony in G 
minor, nor is “Ein Heldenleben,’’ on the 
whole, so remarkable among Strauss’s 
symphonic poems as ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
or “Don Quixote’; yet nobody could 
have written the finale of the ‘‘Jupiter’’ 
but Mozam, and nobody but Strauss in 
the years since Beethoven could have 


justly characterized as a revolutionary. 
| Mozart’s music is the fullest, the per-| 
'fect expression of the formulas and) 
traditions that held sway before him, 
Neither in opera nor in symphonic 
music did he strike out new paths. 
Strauss has invented little or nothing 
‘1! in harmonic scheme, in melodic form, or 
even in instrumentation that is absolute- 
ly new. He has made singular experi- 
ments with instruments, but his gen- 
eral scheme is the enlargement of that 
which already existed. As a melodist, | 
‘he is by no means pre-eminent. His | 
themes in the symphonic poems are 
soften square-toed, often short-breathed, 
sometimes commonplace were it not for 
the fine trappings with which he clothes 
them, 

There are few melodies of Mozart 
that are emotional as we now under- 
stand the word. They are suave, re- 
fined, tender, gay, gently melancholy, 
or they have the old-world charm of 
a Watteau, but there is little passion, 


There are few airs in his compositions 


fy 


| that breathe the amorous spirit of the 
songs given to Cherubino. Nowhere 
iin his works is there a page for tragic 
intensity comparable with the short 
air of Donna Anna or the awful music 
that attends the Statue as he enters 
the supper room to call Don Giovanni 
to repentance, 
But no one, except Chopin, equalled 
Mozart in the perfection of his style. 


is not easy to pick a flaw in his ex- 
pression, which was that of his period. 
This very perfection makes a perform- 
ance of a symphony, string quartet, air 
by Mozart difficult. Every phrase, al- 
most every note has a distinct value. 
There must be absolute proportion, the 
finest sense of tonal values, the utmost 
care in the maintenance of melodic lines. 
There are orchestras that can stun an 
audience by a thunderous performance — 
of a work by Strauss and buteher a” 
isymphony by Mozart. The conductor, 
| Richard Strauss, is never so happy - 


| 
' 
| Haydn was a cunning workman, and it 





\knows and exults it 
} ‘The gage ie 
Yeerved. to display 
ies’ of the Boston Symphony orches- 
Stra. The performance of the “Jupl- 
iter’ had the requisite clarity, suavity, 
i feetness and proportion. That of “Hin 
Heldenleben” was not too boisterous, 
too frenzied. The inherent grandeur of 
structure and nobility of expression 
‘were brought out without fuss or ex- 
-aggeration. A feature of the many 
features of this concert was Mr. 
‘Noack’s admirable playing of the solo 
‘violin, both in the fantastical and 
capricious passages typical of the coy- 
ness and coquetry of the hero’s acites | 
meet and in those . glowing measures 
that portray her love and adoration 
after he has made her his own. Mr. | 
Noack’s performance was brilliant and ; 
al. 
| eriong Fell, favorably known cen! 
by her singing at Handel and Haydn 
land other concerts, sans for the first) 
time in this city ata concert of the 
‘Boston Symphony orchestra. Saint-| 
}Saens’s Hymn was performed here for 
the first time. It was composed for 
the festival at Orange in 1894 and, 
hears all the marks. of a piece pro~ 
vided punctiliously for an occasion, 
It is irreproachably constructed, 7 
Has a certain style, even a piausib : 
grandeur at times; but the music 1s 
perfunctory in its precision, in. pe 
iformal cut. There is not one burst of 
inspiration, no warmth, not even oe 
the music that is set to cae poe “4 
praise of Provence with her jntoxicat-~ 
ing sky and enchanting vit gins. pe 
Mme, Jomelli sang this Hymn : 
Lia’s recitative and aria with market 
‘vocal skill. -The voice was clear, pure, 
brilliant. Her performance was an ox 
cellent piece of work, an example of 
uncommonly good singing. There es 
a, lack of true feeling in Lia's lamen ; 
and in the interpretation of the Hymn 
there was not the dramatic fire, the 
sweeping breadth, the grand delivery, 
the personal authority that might have 
lent for the moment .impressiveness to 
the music so eorrectly and coldly writ- 
rhe program of next week's con- 
certs will be as follows: Sibellus, Sym: 
phony in D major, No. 4; Lalo, Sym. 
phonie Espagnole for violin (Mische 
| Hlman); Humperdinck, In a Moorisi 
| Cafe,” from “A Moorish Rhapsody, 


‘ 


MOZART AND STRAUSS TO 
PERFORMANCE 


RARE 


The Unusual Circumstance That Coun- 
selled Such a Programme—The Orchestra 
at the Top of ‘Its Form and the Finest 
of Its Mettle—Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony and Strauss’s “Kin Heldenleben” 
as the Orchestra Disclosed Them—The 
Contrasting Exactions of the Two Com- 
posers 


R. Fiedler’s programme for the 

Symphony Concerts yesterday 

afternoon was so unlike his usual 

choice and arrangement of pieces 
that it recalled some of the strange group~ 
ings that Dr. Muck used to make and to 
which none but the conductor himself could 
find the plausible key. It began with Mo- 
gart’s “‘Jupiter’’ symphony; then followed 
a “Hymn to Pallas Athena’ and the 
mother’s air out of: Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue”’’ fer Mme. Jomelli to sing; and it 
ended with Strauss’s huge tone-poem, ‘‘Hin 
Heldenleben.’’ Now Mozart and Strauss, 
the ‘Jupiter’? symphony and ‘Ein MHelden- 
leben,”’ are at opposite poles of music; 


while the pieces for Mme. Jomelli to sing | 
bore no perceptible relation to the whole | 
programme or to each other, and least of all | 


bridged the gap between its major num- 
bers. 


meeting here of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association gave to many. of its 
members their first opportunity to hear the 
Symphony Orchestra. The managing com- 
mittee wished them to hear it first in some 
classic, and then 
piece. 


leben.”’ 


certs, and no alternative remained to the 


sandwiching of her ‘‘numbers’’ between the | 
She chose her 


long symphonic pleces. 
music, as most singers at symphony con- 
certs do, with little or no thought of the 
whole programme of which they were 2 
part, and so the programme settled grad- 
ually into the queer congeries of pieces and 
styles that it was. 


Anyhow, the music-teachers had their re- 
ward, and some sixty tickets had been 
placed at their disposal by regular Aat- 
tendants at the afternoon concerts. It 
seems absurd to say that the Symphony 
Orchestra could be stirred by the presence 
of threes@ore strange music teachers, but 
the fact remains that, though Mr. Witek 
and Mr. 


» | their soft play. 
'| in the string and the wind choirs, was 
|| beautifully 


' had no sharpness and it did keep a light 


The truth is that the programmeé W&s © 
not wholly of Mr. Fiedler’s choosing. The | 


in some ultra-modern | 
Running through the announced | 
music for the year, Mr. Fiedler pitched upon | 
the ‘“Jupiter’’ symphony and “Ein Helden- | 
Mme. Jomelli, as it happened, had | 
been engaged to sing at this pair of con- | 


*| fugues are mighty, sometimes even thick; 


', dience heard—pure Mozart. 


Schroeder were both sick and 


absent, 


a 


>: by” € 


his beloved Strauss, his particularly bs-_ 
loved ‘‘Heldenleben,’”’ and his just reputa- | 
tion for high eloquence in the performan:ze | 
of the piece to stimulate him. The result 
was a concert that stirred the regular au- 
dience of Friday afternoon only less. 
than it did the visitors to whom it was. 
wieclly new. The performance of the or- 
chestra cCignified the large commonplaces | 
of Saint-Saéns’s hymn, and made them | 
sound as though emotion, as well as the 
capable discharge of a commission, had 
prempted the music. The subdued voices 
of Debussy’s accompaniment to the air 
from “L’Erfant Prodigue,’’ and his subtia 
feeling even in this youthful piece for the 
timbres of the wood-wind instruments had 
The quality of tone, alike 


tiply difficulties, while they add nothing 
that the ordinary ear and imagination may 
detect to the substance, the color or the 
significance of the music. It is an old 
story that Strauss is most puissant when 
he is simplest. ‘Ein Heldenleben” is ful 
of such instrumental feats, especially “fn 
the more polpyphonic sections; they must 
be done, if the music Is to be played at all; 
and—what is more to the point—they must 
be done so that they shall not seem as 
feats. Then do the straining and the 
achieving players beat the composer at his 
own game. Perversely, again, he would 
say that such a performance was precisely 
what he intended, smile his enigmatic 
smile and depart to the invention of yet 
more difficult feats. a 
edgeless The Symphony Orchestra, yesterday, 
symphony. . The | Played “Hin Heldenleben” as though ‘there 
unerring, yet it | were no “exacting passages’’ in it; and not 
one in the audience need have suspected, 
so free and assured was the performange, 
It did much more. how- 


transparent and 
throughcut Mozart’s 
rhythmic precision was 


elasticity. Man for man, the orchestra | 
seemed tc have a sense of each single note | that there were. 


| in the symphony and to weave it into its | ever, and that which was more incumbent 


piace in the web. Only in the occasional | upon it. For “Ein. Heldenleben” js nearly a 
breadth of a chord came the disconcerting | perfect example among Strauss’s tone-poems, 
sense, sd) common in performances of | of the fusing of the symphonic structure 
eighteenth-century music of modern means | with the delineative and the expressive 
that are too large for ancient ends. ends. There is noneed to detail again its free 
Through three movements, the symphony symphonic form. Those that have an open 
went its true way of seemingly rambling , ear and mind to musical architecture long 
loveliness touched with a persistent melan- | since discovered it for themselves. It is ag 
choly. For Mozart is too supple and suave | little necessary to trace the fashion 11 
to let form seem rigid, and in these final | which the music seems to develop itself out 
symphonies, the playful lights of the earlier j of itself, because whoever has heard it un- 
are a little clouded. Mozart had lived long | derstandingly and sympathetically has al- 
enough to have moods almost in spite of ready found visage much of its power, 
himself. Then music and orchestra raced | SW°eP and pervading magniticence, The 
away into the fugue of the finale. They | ™arvel and the might of it all is the fashion 
kept all its fineness of tonal fibre, all its| !m which within this symphonic form in the 
elasticity that is always yielding to let the | Course of this development, *f accomplishes 
significant phrase or figure through at just | isa Ge; ORtve whys ee DUrpORe. 
the right moment; and they gave it a ner-| /!” Heldenleben” unrolis its vast Sym~ 
vous vigor that was exactly of Mozart’s phonic structure and substance claper in 
quick spirit and leaping fancy. Bach’s| t®® myriad magnificence of Strauss’s in- 
strumental coloring. It unrolls: equally 

its vast panorama of the Hero-Life; 
filings the hero, full panoplied in his 
strength into the world with ‘which 
he must war—how graphic is the first 
section that calls him to life; music 
drama could not go further—sets him woo- 
ing—and with what intimate beauty—sé@ts. 
him fighting—and with what heroic might. 
of spirit—-turns him victor, leads him into — 
meditation that is over polyphonic ‘and: is” 
music made not felt, and then translates 
him into the high heaven of those that 
a conductor, that it shall adapt itself to fought the best fight that is in them for’ 
the music in hand until it is altogether at { what they believed and practised. The 
one with it. Probably there was not a man tone-poem ends in these mighty glories. 
ad 00 Rape ne peso who would not lay | Yet how just before, and often through all” 
on his heart and say that Strauss | jts course, it has teemed with intimate» 

had crowded his tone-poems and his op- | touches. Against the magnificence oft SS 
eras with instrumental ‘difficulties and feats 1 pirth and the death of his hero, against the é 
that were born of a wanton and intel- Rare AN 


| Bae might of his warring, Strauss sets the f 
lectual virtuosity. Beyond any composer 
of our own time, Strauss knows the possi- | 


they stride oftener than they run. Mozart’s 
race with themselves, make play with their 
own brightness, fling themselves’ into 
sparkle like a firework. And throughout 
the symphony, Mr. Fiedler content with the 
“Heldenleben’”’ that awaited him did not 
force a note or a phrase, never once at- 
tempted an “‘individuality’’ of pace. The 
conductor led, the orchestra played, the au- 


It is the final test of an orchestra, as of 


. 
en) 


intensity of his passion for the weman he 
has chosen, (Or is it really the ide 1 tha? 





‘the inspiriting conducto close and 
enhance all these things. They must unfold 
‘the masterly might, the self-creation of the 
‘symphonic structure, Out of their playing, 
as well as from the music, the hero must 
‘spring. into life, 
attain and deserve 
gions, his achievements, his ends. 
bids his orchestra be virtuosi, musicians, 
musical dramatists, tone-poets. Wagner's 
ideal was that every man in his orchestra 
should be in his mind and heart an actor 
in the drama on the stage. Strauss would 
have each one of them a vitalizing element 
in his tone-poems. They must understand 
‘with him, see with him, feel with him— 
and yet be accomplishing his virtuoso tasks. 
An orchestra of Strausses ought to play | 
these tone-poems. He ought to conduct in 
them—did not other conductors, like Mr. 
Fiedler yesterday, do so far more eloquently 
than does he. The Symphony Orchestra was 
such on Friday, and if ever music lived in 
its own image and so engrossed and en- 
cOmpassed its hearers, “Kin Heldenleben”’ 
did in such playing of it. 
Mere lapse of years aside, though there 
is now a century and a quarter of them, 
the beauty of Mozart’s symphony is a re- 
mote beauty. It is music, after all, that is 
only faintly related to life, except as here 
and there the composer’s spirit, gaining 
‘fVRard experience of it, touches the sym- 
phony with momentary melancholy or rest- 
lessness. Music, to Mozart and to his gen- 
eration, sufficed to itself, expressed only it- 
‘self. It was of muses who might in- 
@eed enchant mortals, but not of striving 
and passionate men. With all its forms and 
formule, with all the play of individual tal- 
ents and temperaments upon tt, seldom was 
it more than a bloodless and’ bodiless mu- 
sic, because in it were not the passions and 
the strivings of the man that wrote it, of 
the mankind around him, the voice of 
life, lived or imagined. It is 
to say that music should, be so con- 
‘templated, so felt in this our very dit- 
ferent hour. Music, they say, as the voice 
of passion, intimate or far-reaching, has 
been carried too far. In its ambition to 
become, above all else, an expressive art, 
4t is smothering its own intrinsic qualities. 
Certainly these flower in the ‘“‘Jupiter’’ 
symphony, and yet how many of us yester- 
‘day heard it with more than contemplative 
and somewhat detached response to its 
beauties? Certainly in ‘Ein Heldenleben’’ 
4s the passion for achievement, the passion 
for combat, the passion for faith kept and 
ideals pursued that are of the finer im- 
| pulses of our life. To hear Strauss’s mu- 
| sic was to feel it, as. something that is a 
{ part.of the mental, the emotional, the 
| spiritual vitality of our immediate time, bone 
of our bone, fiesh of our flesh. Mozart gave 
‘pleasure; Strauss renewed spirite. 
iy H..T. P. 
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the glories of his pas- 


run his puissant course, 


Strauss | 
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‘a long symphonic leap 
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vengeance in 
| Strauss’ 


easy — 


to the very 


ATTEND SYMPHONY 


Guests of Unnamed Sub- 
scribers Who. Left 


Some 200 of those who are attending 
the convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association were present at 
yesterday’s Symphony matinee as guests 
of unnamed subscribers, who courteous- 
ly left tickets at the box office. The 
same courtesy will be extended to an 
equal number of visitors tonight. 

Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ symphony-—so 
named perhaps on account of the Jovian 
fugue which distinguishes the finale— 
gives this week’s program 4 classic in- 
troduction. The andante yesterday 
reached the point of absolute languor, 
beyond which there was nothing but 


vanishment itself. The performance of 
the final movement was the most effec- 
tive feature. Here the orchestra dis- 
played its dazzling brilliancy. 

From this celebrated classic there was 
to Richard 


‘A Hero 


tone poem, 


Strauss’ gigantic 
Life,’’ down for @ 
this city, and unheard here since two 
years ago last month. Here was 
new music with a vengeance-——-a& double 
the movement discribing 
contempt for the. eastercritics 
who deny his greatness. The French 
eritic who said that the public could 
not follow the fugue-finale of the “Ju- 
symphony found a companion 

y in the person who noted that 

e millinery began to rise 

gs hero’s battle, when 
ceived those who 

ow the music 


during the 

the geese. i 

would not or cQu 
into thinking—hoping, s—that the 
finale had arrived. v 7 vio- 
lation of the no-hat rule lasted until, 
ofter another quarter of an hour or SO, 
the real finale came in the s lendid cli- 
max marking the full development of 
the hero’s theme. In this last move- 
ment Strauss and the orchestra yester- 
day seemed to be showing their talent 
finest advantage 
the unavoidable 
Witek 


‘absence of 


wing to 
_ S and Mr. 


Concert Master 


| 
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third performance in| 


the | 


Schroeder, the ‘cello leader, the full or-| 


ehestra for which the work calls was 
not present. Mr. Noack played the vio- 
lin solos in 
fectively. 


the Strauss number ef- 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli sang the Saint- | 


“Pallas Athene,”’ 


Saens hymn, 
from Debussy s 


Lia’s recitative, 
fant Prodigue,”’ 


and | 
“T/En-| 
with beautiful effect. | 


' 


| 


of the upper balcony need miss a note 
| & shading of a note. 
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‘trating tone. Last 

Witek piayed Beethoven’s concerto for vio- 
lin and orchestra he neither had nor sought 
a “big’’ tone. The voice of this violin was 
very clear, unusually sweet and finely pen- 
etratin,. He sustained this tone with the 


duated it very delicate- 


the cohcerto: Mr. Fiedler is light . 
accompaniments. yet Mr. Witek’s tone 
carried vitally to every corner of the hall, 


and not once had a hesitating ear reason 


to doubt its fluency. Last week Mr. 
Noack, as the right of the second concert- 
master is, played his annual concerto. His 
tone is even finer, more delicate, more sub- 
tly shaded than is Mr. Witek’s. Myr. 
Witek, after all, has the breadth of the 
classic German school of violin playing 
within him; while Mr. Noack is of the 
artistic children of the light-fingered and 
finely tempered Sarasate. Lalo’s concerto, 
which he played, is not often sonorous; 
yet the voice of Mr. Noack’s violin ceuld 
be heard and felt in its quality of tone in 
every corner of the hall. Even in largely 
eloquent orchestral passages Mr. Witek’s 
and Mr. Noack’s fine tone clove the mass 
of the instruments, aS some singers’ tones 
will cleave a heavy ensemble, and shone 
like a fine, bright thread through and 
against the background of the accompani- 
ment. Even when the orchestra caught 
the solo violin into itself it never swallowed 
the individual voice. When it and say, the 
voices of the wind choir were fused, the 
very dclicacy of Mr. Witek’s and Mr. 
Noack’s tone made the blending the love- 
lier. And through this finesse and be- 
cause of it not one in the rearmost seats 
or 
A big tone like 
Ysaye’s or Elman’s, may be very eloquent 
and very thrilling when, as these masters 
usually keep it, it is wholly unforced; but to 
seek it laboriously) as many a youngster 
does, is to keep the voice of the violin thick, 
or even to turn it strident. It 1s the qual- 
ity, not the quantity, of tone that tells, 
and the more finely attuned violinists, from 
Mr. Kreisler downward, long since discov- 
ered that a very sweet and a very pene- 
trating tone carries farther in itself and is 
more vivid of musical and emotional sug- 
gestion than is a big one. <A big tone 
must lay’on its colors in broad sweeps and 
splotches, and fresco the imagination, as it 
were. A fine tone is capable of many 
sorts of subtle tints and implications, and 
carries them as finely home. The big tone 
thrills almost by its shock. The fine, 
being longer sustained and more curiously 


varied, delights. bm ars, Lee, . wld 


‘Mme 


~ chestra, 
time in Boston, and Lia’s recitative and 


. Son,’’ 


_in 


‘ten upon both the grim 
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omelli Soloist For 
-First Time at the Concerts. 
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Tone Poem of Richard Strauss’ “A 


]} — Hero’s Life” ts Played, 


— = 


The 11th Symphony rehearsal program 
yesterday afternoon ras as tollows: 
Mozart’s (‘‘Jupiter’’) C major symphony; 
Saint-Saens’ hymn for soprano and OF 
‘Pallas Athene’’ (op 98), first 
from 
Mme Jeanne 
Strauss’ 


aria Debussy’s “The 
Jomelli 


tone-poem, 


Prodigal 
soloist in 
both; ‘A Hero's 
Life.’’ 


The performance of the Strauss was 


“the third by the orchestra at these con- 


certs, the second by Mr Fiedler, Thers 


are a limited number of works in or- 
echestral literature which might fittingly 
be performed once each year as an 
event of commemorative or festal na- 
ture. This is one of them. 

The work is colossal in program, 
purpose, in workmanship and 
tional and spiritual import. Its theme 
embodies eternal truth. It is not for 
today or tomorrow, but for all time. 
ror in every age man has fought, and 
by physical prowess has conquered; has 
Withstood the gibes and mockery of 
weaklings and of the earth-bound; has 
peen the nobler for the wooing of wom- 
ans love, and has leayned o7 victories 
oi soul and ot triumphant death. 

The great epic has not yet been writ- 
ten upon some trivial subject which, 
for its little day, whipped men’s minds 
into a fever and then was forgotten. 
In every age there has been the con- 
flict between a perishable materialism 
and an eternal soul. Against him who 
would fiy above the first there have 
been the Philistines, with their scates 
and their yardsticks, and their raillery 


in 
in emo- 


iagainst all who would not measure the 


future in terms of the past. 

Srrauss has fancied subjects for his 
tone-poems, some ot them big, some CGa- 
pricious, one of them emphatically un- 
appropriate—that of a day and its do- 
ings bv his own fireside—but none are 


tof more lofty imagination, more imper- 


ishable significance. Here he has writ- 


and the glorious 
human life. Aesthetically 


realities of 


‘his text is one of noble seriousness and 
beauty. 


lt leads to a supreme fulfill- 
ment. | 


Vast Orchestral Panorama. 

The vastness of the span of it is apt 
for Strauss’ cyclopie skill In construct- 
ing a vast orchestral panorama of tone. 
Here is a tapestry of pictures into 
which he has woven the strands ‘of 
melodie figures that give identity to 
the deeds of his hero and illumine the 


| 





it IS nll 


ievelopment of his dr ma. Kor 
Seam ‘in tone, and the: hero, his be- 


tagonists. 

There are said to be 70 of these 
melodic figures or guiding motifs, for | 
intricate and exhausting analyses of 


cinetness and vitality of recita ’ taeie 

) tone, inotnees  Kient or paamon Of weloey.: 

joved and his adversaries are the pro- joe <n ; of elody 

| | color, 8 veness . h it s 

tic of some. of raf teen aracteris 
ens. 


e orchestra “at Yes possesses’ a 
writing of Saint- 
The reading of the symphony did not 


this marvel of contrapuntal genius are notably mirror either the elegance or 


not lacking. There are nine, perhaps 
10, in the first of the six general divi- 
sions and more in the others. 


the lightness and zest of Mozart. The 
tonal qualiay of 
-euphonious, particularly in the beauti- 


the orchestra was 


The hero once introduced, his antag-— fully-sustained song of the second 
onists set upon him in the second and movement. 


what a masterful earicaturist in color 
is Strauss. Wagner, in “The Master- 
singers,’ in his exquisite lampoon of. 
Beckmesser and the contemporary hide- 
pound pedants, scarcely penned more 
wicked irony than Richard II has done. 
here in the waspish mockery in upper 
woodwind._and the sluggish fifths of 
the ponderous tubas. 

‘he technical display is amazing, yet 
there is no obvious or blatant virtuosity 
of a man appallingly dexterous in 
counter point. What consummate skill 
in the sixth division in his weaving inty 
the ,pattern themes from his previous 
works; from the tone-poems and even 
from the early opera, “Guntram,’’ and 
the song, ‘Traum durch dle Dam- 
merung.’’ 

Jean Marnold pretends to find 23 of 
these reechoes. Louis Coerne contends 
there are 24. Again a comparison with 
Wagener, for it is not unlike the remi- 
niscent scheme of 
“Gotterdammerung.”’ 


Unescapable Dissonances. 


It is true the music descriptive of 
the battle has unescapable dissonance 
and rude shocks of onset, but yester- 
day it seemed less pertinent and indic- 


ative. The delineation in the solo vio- 
lin of the beloved’s caprices and eva- 
sion of capture also seemed needlessly 
prolonged, although Mr Noack, in the 
event of Mr Witek’s illness, played the 
music acceptably. 

But there is little in this great work 
without significance or out of propor- 
tion. Of surpassing beauty is the 
music portraying the bliss of the two 

It is an exquisite, conceit that 
makes the theme of the beloved sing 
high in the violins through the clangor 
of battle, inspiring hope and courage. 

There follows then a triumphant song 
of victory, such a sonorous paean as 
suggests finality and departure to those 
deeply versed in the ways of large 
orchestral pieces, insomuch that yester- 
day some of the expeditious considered 
themselves warned to adjust their hats 
long before the hero’s fate was de- 
termined. 

The stately funereal music attending 
the hero’s demise is impressive, though 
lacking the superlative grandeur of the 
apotheosis in ‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion.”’ 

Mr Fiedler read the fiery portions of 
‘the score with much ardor and the ex- 
quisite love music with no little sym- 
pathy. The performance of the or- 

s brilliant. 


“Siegfried” and, 


cularly in the De-| 


TEACHERS PICK 


SYMPHONY BILL 


cat | “4h ce, 4 fy ; 
Programme _ Selected by 


Vote—Mme. Jomelli Soloist 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Yesterday afternoon a number of the 
teachers of music who have attended 
the convention which has been in 
progress here for a week, visited Sym- 


phony Hall to hear the Symphony Or- | 


ehestra play a programme which they 


had partly determined by vote. Mozart’s | 
“Jupiter’’ symphony, Saint-Saens’ “Pal-| 


ing Athene,’? hymn for soprano and or- 


chestr® (first time in Boston); recitative | 


and aria of Lia, from Debussy’s cantata, 
“The Prodigal Som’; tone poem, “A 
Hero Life,’ Richard Strauss. The new 
comers gracefully complied with the new 
ruling by immediately removing their 
headgear when théy entered the hall. 

The plan of commencing the concert 
with the Mozart symphony and conclud- 
ing it with the Strauss tone poem proved 
interesting. It also proved conclusively 
how solidly the art of Strauss is rround- 
ed upon classical principles of construc- 
tion and key relationship. And it proved 
again the colossal mastery of Richard 
Strauss, the dominating musical figure 
of at least the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Mozart’s symphony, too, was modern in 
its day. The final fugue was then, per- 
haps, even more of a technical, as well 
as artistic, feat than Strauss’ battle 
seene. The instrumentation was heavy, 
and called for a4 full modern orchestra. 
The work is still modern, though not, 
perhaps, as advanced as the G minor 


symphony. j " 
Strauss’ worn is pernaps the mos 


jliar through per-| overwhelming, ebullient, utterly magn!- 
sang .with rav-| gcent expression of a great egotism 1 


nished art 


for the fi 
inspired and is u 
are stanzas whic 


ones. It has been our experience to 


hear this tone poem on every occasion 
when it has been given here, since the 


nder Mr. Gericke in) 


never conquered the 
unting almost 


* i ben . * 
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her performances were admirable in the 


—3d symphonies of Br 
—=~second of Siotwiseiiaee ial iasate 


fH. Jomelli has now sung thrice it 
is comprehen dd, ad | Boston this season—once at a ré cit! y 
hie swing and. pulse : ewe in November with Miss Nichols, the 
work, as, be cut you like it J hay it Abeer ay rg at we Symphony Con-. 
sweeps you clean away, and there 1a .. ay an aturday, a new dise 
left nothing to do but hold the breath. tinction for her. On all three occasions i 
and observe the miracles accomplished ry was very heartily applauded, and t ere 
by him who is a direct Sescendant of ‘8 "0 resisting at the moment, at least *'n 
Beethoven in the bigness of his .vision arte average auditor, her largeness — 0! 
and his architectural power. sence, voice and style, They suited ex- 
Strauss moulijs ‘a good strong theme @Ctly on Saturday for siaiaalie the gran- 
to begin with, puts by it contrasting) diloquence of Saint-Saéns’s “Hymn to Pal- 
et a and Bde 9 A intgren re his ma-) win pbc The piece was written to be 
terial. The definition 1s simple, but Suns out-of-doors in one of the Roman 
the work and the om ciples in southern France ava 
lines of that structure are simply in-; Vast spaces into the ears of vast multi- 
describable and incommunicable, until tudes. It moves in long, large, prvi 
the music has caught one up to its own 4nd climacteric sweeps to sonorous prass, 
height, and there is, so to speak, a- ‘0 loudly whisiiertuar Wella to -aptaaeel 
pirdseye view of the whole. harps. The voca. part runs in swelling 
Saint-Saens’ ‘Pallas Athene” was, progressions, in big phrases, in contrived 
sung with superb breadth and artistry) contrasts and suspense. The whole piece 
by Mme. Jomelll. The piece is in broad," is panoramic. Now Mme. Jomelli’s tones 
digtified, picturesque holiday style. It are big and resonant, a very resérvoir of 
bs re iil Sol public occasion._ physical and vocal vitality seems to He 
Saint-Saens has from the first distin-_ behind them and to propel them. They 
guisned himself by his abitity to write can move in large sweeps and contrasts 
anvthing for any occasion, and the By so mah Peart a pra 
i ., uch, ymn precisely suited her 
Hymn to Pallas Athene is no exception and in the general bigness of effect that 
io the rule, save that, although it may she achieved, it orbs pana forset Waid nia 
not be distinctive, it is never cheap, Or. scure and yaaskias Wr h aint -} i 
poisterous, or vulgar. Peancl ay ere CLLON He 
‘rench R and the French mute © are p!l- 


The soloists showed her objectivity. falls 
: : ‘| falls 1er— 
when she turned from this splurging: pre Shag, cern iaMitaben iene 8) 5 


Tk sg gee Oe SREY e~ are aes On the other hand, the air from Debussy's 
eT, & oys. She{ «r-ynfant Prodigue’ that Mme. Jomelll 


gave this air remarkable tenderness and 
Sramnatic sntensity, andthe technics, of Concerts and many of the songs that she 


highest degree. Mme. Jomelli was re-, chose for recital are music of another sort, 
peatedly recalled. \ They do not ask the big tone that is the 
| panes ecco of the hour or the “large ¢ef- 
| ect’? that is one of the surest means in the. 
|BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | average concert-room. They demand a4 
| The Symphony orchestra will leave voice and an artistry that is capable of 
for Philadelphia tonight on its first; ™Many and fine shadings of tone, that re- 
southern trip of the season. Tomorrow fines upon the vocal phrase oftener, than it 
evening it plays in Philadelphia, Tues- swells it, that can suggest and vary mood 4s 
day afternoon in Washington, Wednes- well as bear it to a climax. Mme. Jomelill’s 
day evening in Baltimore, Thursday | ¥°!°° is not of sufficiently fine or supple” 
evening in New York, Friday evening timbre for such music; being intelligent she 
in Brooklyn, Saturday afternoon in New accomplishes it by a tqur de force in} 
York and ‘the following:Monday evening which, as at the end of Debussy s air, her 
mm Eartford. . Maver’ hae the fica esi tones grow unpleasantly shrill. The clear 
begun a season out of town with b i ht- ping yoy wept of tone, constan’y aa 
er prospects. The largest Rian TBC hd ging in its lights and shadows that these 
in its history are reported in New York French pieces ask is not in the large Teso- 
da en hey Baltimore and Washington. nance and the broad coloring of her voice, 
ate ope there is hardly a seat} The fine fibre of the music is wrenched; it 

single concert. Mme. Melba} seems inflated into “large effect.” -Mme. 


will be the soloist i , | ict 
ote and at the pRB iy egg tere ie rgge 7 Jomelli is the vocal priestess of the big. 
ew York, while Miss Geraldine Farrar | ‘°"® the forthright method, the obvious 


will open the New York s in : impressi | 
7 season at the} #nd immediate impression. She has her 

co . 

neert on Thursday evening. In Wash.| just place with the public that sets thes@, 


in 
i pone Rd baal Me gah be qualities above the finer things of so 
Hartford on the 14th Mme. Berta Mor- But the French music that exists almost. 


ena, Mr. Fiedler will conduct the 2d and that it can refine upon itself is not for her 
or for the big tone. Thanks to the gods Of 
music, that tone has not yet swept quite all 
the art of song before it or subdued song~ 
writing to the obvious and the popular, 


‘immensity of | 
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. : ah wie of Frida ’ somewhat faded... In. this. vain of simple }~ rie 
NR aa Se JP ti aca shay ite AR many | aan ee peo gc ie Hoenn ae iggay the concert — stage. “L’Enfant Prodi 
"e, ae . alls ity Sob 5‘ oe et a ta ee ay b De ae t the cert ot x na vete we aydn the superi of h n 1 ; “, ' . 
CONCERT. situa afternoon, Jan. 46, and a Prey re | Mozart and on the whole we’ think that arash pi gv in particular and about as: 
| oe ; | eo” Saturday evening, Gans ae, -PLOPeDIng \his symphonies wear a little better than. tion as an Egyptian mummy. Of 
“Bnough tickets and about 10 more,” | Pahh re h symphony for violin and shee, course it is some advantage to have the 
| Lalo’s Spanish symphony _ eye treated to a sight of charming Oriéntal 
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Mozart’s, if we except the last three—the 
“Jupiter,’”’ the G minor 


was Professor Lewis’ reply to the ques-_ 
tion whether the hospitality of the Sym- 
phony rehearsal subscribers equaled his 
‘needs. ~The musical pedagogue 
convened in Boston this week could not 
have taken a farewell impression of their’ 


visit more to their own satisfaction, or © 
than they took R 


to that. of Bostonians, 
from the performance by Mr. 
his men and Mme. Jomelli in 
hall Friday afternoon. 

‘The program was representative of the 
work of the Symphony coucerts and at | 
the same time it was one that gave no 
great difficulty to any of those con- | 
cerned in its performance. The Mozart | 
symphony was only a trifling problem 1n | 
time:beating for Mr. Fiedler; the “Pallas | 
Athene” hymn was a transparent med- | 
ium through which the soloist could let | 
her soprano splendors gleam; the air of | 
Lia demanded just that talent for dra- 
matic delineation which is of the concert 
platform, and which Mme. 
in surpassing measure, and as. for the 
“Hero’s Life” tone poen. what was it 
but a review of an old triumph of the 
Symphony players? 

“Let us not hasten to call the 
Saens bymn a great composition ) 
because of the appropriateness of music 
to words. For tirere may prove to be 
such affectation in the words, when we 
come to reflect on their meaning, that 
no music. to them can convince us, to 
any great degree, of its sincerity. Why 
should poet and composer go into 
‘flattery, with the people of Provencal 
about ‘their likeness to the Greeks? No 
reason why, unless, perhaps, because the 
old troubadour lavs are worn out; or 
because the southern French, when on 
eceasion they call on the polite artists 

of Paris to celebrate them, feel that 

classicism is the better 
day and its reward than roman 

The eleventh symphony program fol- 
lows: Mozart Symphony in © 

Saint-Saens, “Pallas Athene.” hymn fot 

soprano and orchestra, Op. 98; Debussy 
yertitative and aria of Lia from 

fant Prodigue”; Strauss, tone poem, 


Hero Life,” Op. 40. 
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Fiedler and 
Symphony 


Saint- 
just 


ti¢ism. 


this | 


major; | 


orchestra, a work whicn | 
played in Boston ovly with piano ac 


s who compaiiment. : ie: wi 
at these concerts will be the Symphon) 


INo. 2 in D major*by 
afe,”’ from 


hapsody.” 


he has hitherto 


The onhestral numbers | 


Sibelius and “In a 
Humperdinck’s “Noorish 


Anton Witek is announced as solorst | 


for the fourth symphony eoncert 10 San- | 


ders theater, 
fag, Jan. 19. 
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Unthrilling ‘‘Tone Poem Magnifi- 
cently Played — Mme. Jomelli 


Sings From “T’Enfant Pro- 


digue.’’ 


° ‘ » | - 
By Louis (, Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Symphony in © Major 
Hymn to Pallas Athene. | 
Iia’s Air from I, Enfant Prodisue. 
Tone-poem. “Heldenleben. | 
Vocalist, Mme. Jeanne Jomelli. 


Here was indeed a wide 
an 18th century symphony 
of 20th century musical self-homa N 
some fairly conservative modern vocalism™ 
sandwiched in between, for the Debussy | 
who is here represented is not the musi- | 
cal Keats of the present, but Debussy 1! | 
the Paris Conservatoire, Debussy compet- 
ing for the Prix de Rome, Debussy con- 
scious of appearins before conservauve 
judges. 

lt may be heterodox, 
Mozart best in his most ambitious moods 
The “Jupiter” was certainly the most am- 
bitious symphony of the ikth century: yet 
we prefer the less learned and more spon 
taneous symphony in G minor. When 
want our fugues we can 80 to)§«6Bach! 
Nevertheless, the contrapuntal work in the 

1 
i 


Mozart. “Jupiter. 
St. Saens. 
Debussy. 
Strauss, 


sweep. From 
to a specimen 
ge, with 


hut we do not like 


we 


first and last movements of this symphors 
is very unstrained and beautiful, even if 
it is not as “Mozartish’ as the delicate 
first movement of the G minor. 


The minuets of these old symphonies ® 


“Mischa Elman, the violinist, app*ars | 


7 placid 


Fito that 


symphony—written in 17 

Of the playing of the work nothing new 
can be said. 
difficulties for our orchestra, but the scor- 
ing served to show the beginnings of 
symphonic orchestral work, as ‘‘Helden- 
leben” afterwards showed its culmination. 
The andante Was finely played, but it is 
difficult for a modern to get into the 
mood to appreciate this kind of 
music. Mozart was too dramatic (in sym- 
phony) for his time, and not dramatic 
enough for ours. He uses more flute than 
usual, in this slow movement, for Mozart 
showed a, dislike for the flute. The finale 
was very finely played and made. tite 
strongest effect of the work. 


reconcile ourselves 
which 


We quite 


self-conceit 


can never 


modern causes 


‘the composer to bow down before himself 


» lomania. 


(if such an acrobatic feat is possible) and 
worship his own greatness. UInder certain 
circumstances this would he called me&a- 
Nor can we ever believe that 
music may abolish all tonality, simply be- 
cause a battle does so. We believe that 
Strauss is likely to fall short of being 
ranked with the greatest musical geniuses 
because he has been led astray by his own 
phenomenal skill. It is a case of ‘might 
have been,”’ for there are indications in 
his songs as well as in some of the larger 
forms of his second period, which pointed 
to the highest order of achievement. 

Mr. Fiedler is the peer of any Strauss 
conductor alive. Perhaps even he is “pri- 
mus inter pares’’. Every figure in the com- 
plex jungle of tones is carefully disentan- 
gled and clearly displayed. For the study 
of Richard Strauss in his tone-poer 
would advise orchestral scholars to 
to Boston. Splendidly was the cackling 
of the hero's enemies interpreted. Mr. 
Witek gave the feminine them: and the 
theme of Caprice with excellent effect. 
Che horn rang out the Don Juan theme 
finely. In short every orchestral point 
solo or tutti was done artistically. 

vgn varia music only amazes us, it does 
not ri us i orroat _ Par 
wtp le ae og mon “aan 

: v beautiful. 


a the Clarinette / 
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Mozart contains no technical _ 


come | 
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The love episodes fall far behind Tristan | 


and JIsolde, or even Lohengrin and 


The battle scene is ‘‘sui generis’’ and Mr 
Fiedler did not overforce it. The begin- 
ning and end of the work are its best por- 
tions. But every one must enthusiastically 
Praise the performance. If ever Strauss is 
to make propaganda in America, it must 
in Boston, for nowhere else, on this 
side of the Atlantic, would such a glorious 
interpretation of his work be possible. 
Ben Mager Jomelli should have chosen 
ie hs ae just at the time that Alice Nielsen 
nd singing it upon the opera stage is a 
athe nate but happy, coincidence. After 
he air loses nothing by being heard on 


Kisa. 


Madame 
phony 
the 
i when 
Symphony 


landscape, or to an appropriate Scriptural 


not essentials. 
Mme. Jomelli is an artist of the highest 


but 


costume, these 


are 
intelligence and she caught the spirit of 
the song of the brooding mother most 
sympathetically. The song is simply the 
lament of the mother over her absent son 
As already intimated, Debussy treats this 
with a directness that is sometimes absent 
from his later music. There is nothing 
elusive, nothing mystical, in this maternal 
ery, and to our mind it is fully as strong 
as the later, more cryptic, works of the 
composer. Mme. Jomelli was most ex- 
pressive, even in the difficult passages in 
the highest register. The orchestral sup- 
port was perfect, and the result was a 
rreater display of enthusiasm 
have vet seen over a Debussy 
Joston; 
exquisite singing. 

St. Saens’.‘‘Hymn to Pallas Athene”’ was 
heard for the first time in Boston. 
seems a certain kinship between the earlier 


work 


” 


’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


than we -° 


in | 
but much of this was due to the. 


There | 


Debussy and the later St. Saens and Mas- | 


senet, 
real St. Saens. was 
dedication of the great 
Orange, in Provence, 
scious, 
It naturally seeks to be Hellenic in style, 
and ‘Mr. “Schnecker had plenty of harp- 
work to do, and did it finely. 


It 


and it is 


The almost constant attempts at grandilo- | 


quence are a great demand upon the re- 
sources of the singer, and Mme. 
rose to these demands with commendable 
power. It was not a beautiful sung, but 
4t was beautifully sung and the praise 
must go rather to Mme. 
than to M. Camille St. saens. 


— 


ROSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The Hymn to Pallas Athena which 
Jomelli is to sing at the Sym- 
eoncerts this week was heard for 
time in America in November 
singer was soloist with the 
Orchestra in Brooklyn. It was 
written for one of those great out-of-door 


first 
this 


festivals that they hold from time to time 


in the old Roman theatres in the south of 


France and is in Saint-Saens most stately 
style. 
there 


a concert 


a large 


the 
be 


on Saturday night 


will number of visiting 


' music teachers who are in town attending” 


| the 


convention. 


—_- 


annua! 


ees nee ee ene ae ee ee ee 


Ormst: 


Jomelli | 


Jeanne Jomelli | 


but in this song we do not get the | 
written for the” 
amphitheatre in | 
self-con- | 
artificial, bombastic festival music, | 
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ESPAGNOLE for VIOLIN and 


Op. 21 
t 


RY 7; Ar Ora 


ISIO-11. 
CONCERT. 
A 
Programme. 
Lento e suave 


(First time in Boston) 
Finale: Allegro moderato 


BABA-YAGA; A Musical Picture after a Russian 
Vivacissimo. 


Folk Tale, op. 56 
‘“TANGIER; A Night in a Mooris 


SYMPHONY No. 2 
‘*Moorish Khapsody”’ 


I. Allegretto 
II. Tempo andaunte ma rubato 


SYMPHONIE 


ORCHESTRA 
I. Allegro non troppo 


IV. Andante 


, JANU 


. 


All. 


Symphony Hall. 
Solois 
Mr. MISCHA ELMAN 


V. Rondo: Allegro 


Iil 
IV 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 


HUMPERDINCK, 


LIADOFF, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON I9V9IO-II1. 


1 SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


Mischa C| Mary 
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RABA-YAGA: A Musical Picture after a Russian 


Folk Tale, op. 56 


(First time in Bost 
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SYMPHONIE EBESPAGNOLE for VIOLIN and 


9 % 
ORCHESTRA, OD. 21] 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante 

Rondo 
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“TANGIER: A Night in a Moorish Cafe’’ from 


= Pe a, 


MPivRDINCK, 


‘“Moorish kKhapsody’’ 


ss = . 
i ee oe 
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Soloist: 


Mr. MISCHA ELMAN 


Chere will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 





glass strapped around his neck; His’ 
open Baedeker. Hearing this mus i 
Which at its best is reminiscent, we — 
“are reminded of Matthew Arnold’s 7 
remarks concerning the weak side 
; of the German: “The universal dead- | 
Nev hele evel of plainness and homeliness, the - 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. lack of all beauty and distinction in. 
Fiedler conductor, gave its 12th public form and feature, the slowness and 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon in Sym--clumsiness of the language, the eter- 


phony Hall. Mischa Elman was the nal beer, 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. — 


_ | New Piece by Liadoff—Mischa Elman 
| Plays Lalo’s“Symphonie Espagnole.” 


+ are 


soloist. The program was as follows: 
“‘Baba-Yaga”’ 
Symphony No. 2 
Symphonie BEspagnole 
‘Tangier: A Night in a Moorish Cafe.’’ 
Humperdinck 


for the first time in Boston. 
amusing, trifling piece, descriptive of a 
| witch’s ride through the woods in a mor- 
| tar, while she hastens the pace by a 
| pestle and’ removes the traces by a 
broom, 
‘the music, for such minute translation 
into music is impossible. 


How would even Richard Strauss typi- | 


| fy amortar in music Given the subject 


is easy. Liadoff 
poser. 

Baba-Yaga is a character known to 
every Russian child, and Liadoft’s piece 
no doubt has 
cance. 

The symphony of Sibelius was played 
here about a year ago and there was no 
The 
profoundly 


is a third rate com- 


in Russia more signifi- 


pressing 
music is 
melancholy. 


need of a repetition. 
rhapsodic 
The 


and 
hearer 


Fe inspired the composer and the rest 


Sausages and bad tobacco, 


the blank commonness everywhere.” 


Liadoff{ No, a night in a cafe in Tangier could 
Sibelius not be as dull as Mr. Humperdinck 


would have us think. 


It is an the program for Jan. 20, 21. 4 


1s 


All this is not particularized by | 


E oy 
‘Mischa Elman’s Playing 


may easily | 
imagine that it will appeal profoundly .. 


.to the Finns oppressed by Russia, but 


unfortunately the oppression of a race 
is not necessarily a subject for 
aesthetic treatment. 

In this symphony there is endless 
repetition and not sufficient contrast. 
Nor are the chief themes truly noble 
Or impressive; on the contrary they 
are rather common, There is a certain 
rudeness, there is a certain honesty 
that compels respect: and we Should be 
Srateful to any composer who allows 
re te anata to Mr. Longy to display his 
art. 

Mr. Elman was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded for his’ performance of Lalo’s 
beautiful composition, but his playing 
did not deserve this tribute. Here is a 
young man of indisputable talent, who 
now fiddles simply to gain applause. 
“'T is true ’t is pity; and pity ’t is ’t is 
true.”’ The first movement was not 
continuous; it was episodic, disjointed. 
Lhroughout the work there were con- 
stant and disturbing modifications of 
rhythm, deliberate appeals through sen- 
timentalism to popular applause, changes 
and appeals that were injurious to the 
composer. There was fiddling, often ex- 
cellent of its kind. There was no true 
interpretation. We remember grate- 
pal Messrs. Adamowski, Kreisler, Loef- 

er. 

Humperdinck is an Over-rated com- 
poser, His ‘‘Tangier” is conspicu- 
ously unoriental. We see the Ger- 
man tourist with his spectacles, his 


There will be no concerts next 


' 
* 
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RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


| ter " u - 


Calls Forth Long and 
Loud Applause. 


cat this week’s Symphony concerts. Yes- 


" five-foot 


“terday afternoon his playing of the first, 
fourth and fifth movements from Lalo’s 


SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


: 
; 


Mischa Elman, the Russian violihist, 
: Who is still in_his teens, is the soloist 


“Symphonie Espagnole’ was rewarded 


with loud 


virtuoso 


long and applause. 


to the applauding men of the orchestra 
and after that took part in several rés 
calls. His playing of the fourth and 


The 
) shook hands with 
, Conductor Fiedler, bowed right and left 


~ fifth movements was on the whole the. 


| 


i 


most gratifying feature of 
formance. In the first movement the 
effects were ragged. But there was @ 
ravishing beauty of tone in the fourth 
movement and a_= sparkling technical 
display in the final movement. The 
Lalo music, which was written for. 
Sarasate, is an uncommonly choice ex- 
ample of virtuoso composition, and in 
addition to that the orchestration is de- 
lightful of itself. 7 eres 
; Mr. Fiedler had a little surprise for 
the audience in the shape of a “musical 


picture’ by one of the foremost 

sian composers, Anatol. Cons 
vitch Liadoff. It bore the title of 
‘‘Baba-Yaga,”’ and it was described as 


ree 
+ 
: 


—~being based upon a Russian folk tale, 
There were further elucidations in the 


program. It seems that Baba-Yaga 


the per-/| 


a sorceress or demon who lives in the 


~ ear 
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woods. In this particular case pictured. 
by Liadoff, the sorceress ‘“‘went down 
into the court, whistled—and before her 
a eh lk mortar, pestle and broom. : 
Baba-Ya set out seated in the mor- 
tar, urging it on with the pestle and 
rubbing out the traces with the broom. 
* *°* Soon new life stirred in the for- 
est; the trees creaked and the dry 
leaves cracked.’’ This was the first 
performance of the piece in Boston and 
it was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Sibelius’ second symphony and ‘“Tan- 
gier: A Night in @» Moorish Cafe,” 
from Humperdinck’s “Moorish Rhap- | 
sody,’’ are also on the program. | 


—_—_—_ 


| 


AT THE SYMPHONY, | 


Mischa Elman Returns an 
Applauded Soloist. 


iia Performance of Sibelius’ 
| 


Second Symphony. 


4 rye 3 

The program of the 12th symphony 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon Was as 
follows: 

Liadoft’s ‘‘Baba-Yaga’'’: A Musical Pic- 
ture after a Russian Folk Tale, cp 56, 
first time in Boston; Sinding’s second 
symphony in D major; Lalo’s Spanish 
symphony for violin and orchestra, Op 
21, Mischa Elman soloist, and Humper- 
dinck’s ‘“‘Tangier: A Night in a Moorish 
Cafe,’ from the ‘‘Moorish Rhapsody.” 


Sibelius’ symphony, a puzzle when first 
played here, better understood when re- 
peated last year, gained a cordial and 
appreciative hearing yesterday. 

It no longer need be said that the 
composer's writings are saturated with 
the dominant spirit of the Finns, his 
countrymen, rugged, long-suftering, 
grimly persevering in their love of lib- 
erty and freedcm, 

In a peculiar sense his music is char- 
acterizing, not of the progress of simu- 
lated action upon a stage, but in an ab- 
stract way of a national drama, of the 
prooding modes of thought and life of 
a people sequestered in a bare, bleak | 
country, 
a flower, 
winter, isolation and darkness. 

Sibelius is aggressively, implacably 
individualistic. e sings as an epic 
poet of aspiration, of stern, fierce and 
unrelenting courage, et rebuff and the 
melancholy of despair, but of the un- 
daunted determination of final triumph. 


: 4 


' 
’ 


t-is the spirit’ which permeates the | 
There is not a passage of frankly sen | of air to this extraordinarily endowed 
unless the plaintive hut. 
noble song of the oboe in the second. 


book of national legend, the Kalevala. 
guous appeal, 


movement be cited as exception. The 
composer's palette of harmonic and of 
orchestral color is seldom radiant. It 
mirrors the dark hues of his native 
moors and fens, shot through at times 


in which summer perishes 4@s5 | 
and is caught in the grip of | growing 


a TG RAT 7 A ee Te ae Rk 
Symphony Concert’ of 


The 


? 
. 


sure. The unexpected lay in the little 


Russian piece, Liadoff's “Baba Yaga” that. 


Mr. Fiedler added to the announced 
programme. Baba Yaga, is seems, 
witch, who rides the air in a mortar 
with a pestle for a propelling force. She 
squeaks and she ¢creaks: Therefore docs 


| she lure the Russian composer making 


orchestral sketches out of instrumental 
timbres. Mr. Liadoff knows the trick, 


_and his musical grotesque had its amus- 


ing pungency. Of the expected surely, 
was the inability of Humperdinck to 
write musical impressions of Tangier 
and a Moorish café in any but the conven- 
tional fashion. His imagination has its 
rare qualities; but it is not Oriental. Ex- 
pected, too, was the fineness of tone, the 
warmth of expression, the songful voice, 
the multi-colored shadings that Mr. El- 
man gave to his playing of Lalo’s ‘‘Svanish 
Symphony.’’ He. sought effects with his 
audience, he sought “‘manner; again, 
was to be expected. 


effects. respected the matter and the spirit 
of Lalo’s music; or that too much thought 
of the audience is good for a youn? violin- 
ist. Sibelius’s symphony in D iajor 
brought its expected satisfactions too, and 
Mr. Fiedler disclosed the fabric of the 
music with endless pains and endless ex- 
actitude. it has its’ bare and abrupt power, 
it has its bleak beauty; it has its voice 
of passionate struggle; it is tense and terse, 
It is austere music and Northern music... 
It needs warming; it needs more human- 


ish Jeane * 
py the nash of reflected light, as that 
of the moon upon fields of ice. | 

There ts much of short, sharp and 
vehement declaration / and retort, and 
Mr Fiedler punctuated such passages 
in the brass effectively. Whether the 
music is of affirmation or of denial is 
tremendously assertive, virile and mas- 
culine; even in the moments of melan- 
choly it is an exalted grief. 

The last movement 1S y 
continuity and structure, The apothe- 
osis is approached as by a spent and 
weary runner, but elsewhere there 15 
little to be called labored. 

It is not music to excite rapture or 
rhapsody, but music to hear with 
respect for its spirit, and for 
the workmanship which has expressed 
Mtr Elman has returned with a little 
more aplomb, a little more assurance 
and self-sufficiency. Suffusion of tal- 
ent is qomes nee an impediment in the 

vance toward a career. 
cannon feats are still like a breath 


weakest in 


oung player—to be taken without a 
thought. He bows with the same com- 
manding breadth, and his tone retains 
its peculiar and characteristic virility, 
but the very facility with which «he 
plays is tainting his brilliance of style 
with insincerity, He is less the artist 
than when he came, although he is 


| dn esterday 
afternoon brought, for the most part, its — 
expected interest and its expected plea- | 


is a 


as | 
The listeners liked 
both; the expert were not so sure that the | 


The Symphony Orchestra in New York. 
tk concert (of last night in Carnegie 


 Slevation, 


perhaps even 
performer wu 
recalled a ha 
an audience that 
demanded. more. | 
The Liadoff revealed a piquant sense 
of color, and of sharply: contrasted ef- 
fects. There are Rusians who have de-. 


more overwhelmi ’ 
n the wit ie ws 


would eagerly have 


luxurious abandon and more languor- 
ous beauty than the mild-mannered Mr 


droning bassoons and the lethargy rous- 
fancifu) music, 
Mr Fiedler was at home in the selec- 


tions of the day, and the orchestra 
played with fine spirit. 


SYMPHONY WINS 
GREAT PRALS 
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By CHARLES HENRY MELTZER. 
NEW YORK, Jan. 13,—Rarely if ever 
has the Boston Symphony Orchestra been 
n more magnificent form than last night 
when it gave the first of Its third pair of 
concerts at Carnegie Hall. <A program of 
nuch dignity and charm had been compiled 
hy Mr. Fiedler for the occasion. It con- 


tained nothing at all sensational unless a/‘ 


| selection from ‘‘A Moorish Rhapsody” of 
|'fumperdink deserved to have that adjec- 
tive tacked on to it. 


| There was something distinctly humorous | 
in the idea of so placid and discreet a com- ' 
poser as the creator of ‘“Koenigkinder”’ 
veing attempted, so te speak, from fairy- 
‘and into the unvirtuous Orient. The con- 
cert opened with an admirable rendering | 


of the andante from the “unfinished” Schu- | 
vert Symphony. 
rhe place of honor in the scheme had | 


veen reserved for Beethoven's seventh sym- / 


nt 


'S beautiful in its own way as anything | 
ates by mortal man. The readina 
: this work by Mr Fiedler and his fol- 
owes -had breadth and charm. Every | 
Shading. every delicacy was respected with- 
vut one single moment's loss of power, | 
ae Epecial attraction of the concert 
| wae the appearance for the first time since | 
eer Season of Mischa Elman. The work ‘ 
By! nes he interpreted was the familiar 
|, >Panish Symphony" of Lalo. He played 
‘it with assurance, taste and skill. 


1 
me 


Hall) was one of: the most reposeful, 


most aristocratic in its elegance and 


most soothing and uplifting in 
» that has been heard this seas 
gan with the slow movement of | 
Ss “Unfinished” Symphony, put on 
sramme in memory of one of the 


its content 
son, It be 
Schubert’ 
the pro 


dozen times a least by’ 


picted an oriental atmosphere of more. 


Humperdinck, but his picture with the. 


ing finally to life and sense is colorful, | 


‘ tional Association here next week. 


iony, one of the master works of music, |- 


» @ent in 


* share 
assisting singer is Mme. Jomelli of the re-/ 


‘fri 
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Ne vt te em yet r i . «wo 
ae ms) ae 
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friend, but if it was it is a pity that he 
* could not hear it as it was played last 


i night. Seldom has the Boston orchestra 
' done anything qui 


| ance. 
effects. 
the inevitableness of a perfect art. The 
phrases were all as transparent as crystal, 
as rich in color as bubbles. The move- 
_ment made a profound effect and attuned 
| the audience to the still more exquisite per- 
formance which was to follow it, 

The second number on the list was 

‘Beethoven's seventh symphony. : 


ticular movement was a favorite of the 


so flawless in its finish,» 
Jt was a peaceful, serene, lovely perform-~ 
There was no reaching out after 

Everything fell into its place wifh 


Tt is a 


composition which sings with a perennial 


freshness and has an undying charm. 
When it is played as it was last evening 
it is one of the most ravishing of all 
musical delights. The perfection of bal- 
ance of tone in the orchestra and the con- 
sequent clarity and airy lightness of each 
phrase were things to be cherished in the 
memory for many along day. Mr. Miedler 
made no attempt at a strongly personal in- 
terpretation of the music, 
attention to securing an entrancingly clear 
and lovely general result and to adhering 


as closely as possible’ to the letter of the | 
It was a joy to | 


score in every nuance, 
hear such a performance of such a piece. 
(The New York Sun. f nate a 


Lt Aes 
Vran: 
Symphony Hall: 


’ 
Symphony Concerts 


symphony and of Strauss’s * ‘Hin 
Heldenleben’” on the programme for 
the Symphony Concerts of next Friday 


Ts collocation of Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’? 


afternoon and Saturday evening is amus-— 


ing, Really, Mr. Fiedler has put the two 
pieces intc one pair of concerts at the re-» 


He devoted his | 


quest of the committee that is supervising» 


the meeting of the Music -Teachers’ Na- 
More 
fancifu!ly the gap that separates the ‘Jupi- 


t 


ter’? symphony and ‘Ein Heldenleben” is 


wide, and the tone-poem with ‘“Zarathus>” 
tra’? marks the departure of Strauss along. 
paths whereon all who admired his earlier 
music did not care to follow him. Yer 
Strauss cherishes Mozart and excels in the 
conducting of his music. Certainly the 
first performance of “Hin Heldenleben”’ 
under Mr Fiedler made a remarkable inci-+ 
his career as a conductor here; 
while the virtuosity of the band should™ 

in the ‘Jupiter’? symphony. The. 


sonant voice and large style, and her num- | 
bers are Saint-Saéns’s hymn to Pallas 
Athena, written for out-of-door performs 
ance .t 2 summer theatre in France, and 
the familiar air—it will soon be hackneyed 
—from Debussy’s ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue.” 


4 7 ’ , , 
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picture after a Russian folk-tale, wWaS | drums. 
played for the first time in Boston, and | 
‘the mighty second symphony of Sibe- | 
lius completed the first half of the pro- 


excuse the Russian folk-tale 
the many Russian folk-t les of Bahba- 
Yaga, 
flesh. 
‘start on the ride with her mortar, pestle 
and broom. Liadoff has written a pi- 
quant and fanicful scherzo, cleverly or- 
chestrated. The piece is very short and 
entertaining. 


one of the great masterpieces of modern |} 
music. 
written today. 
Superb. in the 
rendering of the composer's thought, in 
the sympathy and understanding of his 
very individual style. 
lius 
against fate is elemental. 


: 
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The “12th public rehearsal of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, was an occasion of un- 
usual interest, not only on account of 
the appearance of Mischa Elman, the 
violinist, but still more so by reason of 
the orchestral pieces. 


@ree unsurpassed by any contempore# 
neous composer. 
‘of music which is the reflection 
under sullen northern skies. 

‘man speaks for himself and for a great 
‘race, with the utterance of the early 


gO 


‘ways conscious that Lalo, 
the “Symphonia Hspagnole,” would not 
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ss ing. Superficial 
| lacking. 
There . are composers who invent 
‘themes, and there are composers ‘whose 
themes are thrust upon them. Sibelius 
is one of the latter, and contrary to some 
gifted melodists, he has to an exception- | 
al degree the ability to make the most, 
of his material. Extraordinary passages | 
abound in the course of the transfor- | 
mation, which short but potent melodies | 
undergo in the first movement. To menh- 
tion only one, the cry of the violins, with 
the second theme over pounding kettle | 
There is hardly anything more | 
hypnotic in music than the ‘persistent | 
plucking of the ‘celles and hasses, very | 
| softly, which introduces the melancholy 
theme of the bassoons and is the ac- 
companiment of most of the second 
movement; and there is nothing sweeter, | 
cleaner than a contrasting passage in 
the major key which follows later. 
The ineneffable song of the oboe is 
heard suddenly, like a voice in a storm, | 
in the flying movement which is a sort | 
of scherzo. When this is remembered, | 
ana the lordly, barbaric, battle-drunk | 
finale, with its stupendous peroration, | 
words are futile, impossible. Nor could if 
Mr. Fiedler be over-praised for the mas- | 
terly breadth and greatness of his read: | 
ing. | 
Mr. Elman gave an excellent perfor 
'mance of the Lalo concerto. He has) 
never played more expressively, with | 
more brilliant authority, though his vio-! 
lin or himself might have been in better 
condition. He is indeed a pnenomenal | 
virtuoso, who has fulfilled early promise. | 
He was recalled more often than any | 
soloist thus far this season. Humper-. § 
dinck’s “Tangier: A Night in a Moorish 
Cafe,’’ a piece without the slightest color 
or imagination or distinction, brought 


' 
the concert to an end. 


SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 
IS. INTERNATIONAL 


7. 11 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Liadoff’s ‘“Raba-Yaga,” a. musical 


as for its 
or one of 


Tiadoft’s sketch 


the witch with a fancy for men’s 
There is the portrayal of her 


Sibelius’ second symphony is certainly ; 


is no more virile music 
The performance was 
appreciation and the 


There 


In this work Sibe- 


is gloriously rude. His protest 


‘He has orchestral imagination to a de- 


He is partly the writer 
of nature 
Then the 


ds. . 
After this symphony the composition so 
admirably played by Mr. Elman was not 
in itself impressive. There one was al- 
another of 


dare to tax the attention or the think- 
ing power of his audience for one sec- 
ond beyond the point of being enter- 
taining. Sibelius, with the grip of a 
giant, the manners of a hear, glooms by 
himself, magnificently, overwhelmingly. 
His symphony will be some time in 


| gaining its way to general popularity. 
| 


Ades 
MISCHA ELMAN PLAYS 


A SPANISH SYMPHONY 


—_——4 


It is too original and tremendous in its 
moous to exert universal appeal, and the 
color is.too sombre; Tenderness is too 
intense; revolt too savage, uncompremis- | 


Sibelius and Humperdinck Rept 
sented—Liadoff’s ‘Russian Folk 


| 
| Humperdinck—‘‘In a Moorish Cafe.’’ 


| Spanish 
first movement is very free. 
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nts en facts nt 
paradoxical as that may seem. The chief. 
4 fault of the symphony is that tt 4a’ aks . 
PROGRAMME. fragmentary. Some may also object to its. 
Liadoff—Baba Yaga, a Russian Folk picture, pepe character, but to. us thie | a 
| Sibellus—Symphony in D major, No, 2, seems very fitting in the work, and man 
| Lalo— Srna sale Espagnole, for Violin and Or- Wee ie erie pep By ef oe Sometime 
chestra. a monotony in its sco b45 Pid eis 
Soloist, Mischa Elman. _ are alternate trumpet aves and beeiele 
growls, accompanied in either case by trills. 
on the kettledrum. But there are majestic 
rhythmic effects and grand climaxes, be- 
sides some touches of melody that seems to 
bave caught the very essence of Norse 
folk-song. Musically this symphony was 
the best part of the concert. | 


By Louis C. Elson. — 


An interesting programme, in which, if 
the soloist was, as usual, the chief attrac- 
tion, at least he appeared in a work in line 
with the symphonic character of the rest 
of the programme. Mischa Elman seems 
to be growing a trifle conscious of his 
strength. There is not always the constant 
care in phrasing or shading which marked 
his earlier performances. His broad bow- 
ing, phenomenal in one so young, is too 
frequently in evidence; he plays with his 
technique like a giant who is thoroughly 
well aware of his strength. 

Of the title—‘‘Spanish Symphony’’—only 
the first half is true. It is certainly Span- 


Humperdinck was represented by an un- 
familiar work... “Tangier: In a Moorish 
Cafe.” is a movement of his ‘(Moorish 
Rhapsody ”’ It is not as Moorish as some 
of St. Saens’ Algerian pictures, but ’twill 

.serve. There have been many errors about 
| er music scattered through the clas- 
| sica repertoire. . é " 
ish, and it is certainly not symphonic. It : March’ nso socdvtta * Same snceanglal 
is more thoroughly a violin exhibition, | marked ‘‘Alla Turca,” are both yout ted 
with an obliging orchestra in the back- } Turkish as the Czar of Russia The Cie 
sround playing an accompaniment, than i itaae melody that Lachner uses { h 
even a concerto ought to be. The Finale | “Turandot” overture is more akin t re i 
deals with fandango and Saltarello | ican “rag-time’’ than to anything Chinese 
thythms in a manner which makes the | The languor and dreaminess of the Orletts 
omelette very palatable. The | are caught up by very few European psn 
. posers. In this case there are dance tunes 
/and a prominent march rhythm. The bas- 
|} soons are very prominent and were very 
well played. A peculiar climax at the 
end led three times into kettledrum explo- 
sions. The work is not representative of 
the highest vein of Humperdinck. 

The programme was decidedly an inter- 
national one. To the Finnish, Spanish and 
Moorish works there was added a Russian 
one. “Baba Yaga,”’ by Liadoff, is a musical 
picture derived from a Russian Folk-tale, 
and the composer has endeavored to keep 
the narrative characteristics prominent in 
his music. Baba Yaga is a witch and 
naturally there was much ‘‘diablerie’’ in 
the music. As in Dukas’ picture of sorcery, 
there is a good display of thé bassoon, 
although not nearly so attractive as the 
bassoon work evolved by the Frenchman. 
There is a picture of the witch's flight, 
and the final planissimo indicates the van- 
ishing point. The xylophone is promi- 
nently used in this uncanny score. The 
tone-picture is short but graphic. The 
opening whisile of the witch, the gathering 
of her paraphernalia for flight, her dash 
into space and her disappearance in the 
air, gave something of a thrill even in 
these aeroplanic days. It was a ‘‘bassoon’’ 
afternoon, these grotesque and sombre in- 
struments being prominent in almost every 
composition. Therefore a special word of 
compliment may be directed to them, for 
they were excellently handled. 


You may break, 
you will, 
But the scent of the Garlic will cling to it still, 

The finale has a striking carillon effect 
that reminds one of the ‘“‘Three Blind 
Mice” of the time-honored round, but this 
moving organ-point is not used with the 
skill that Bizet displays with a similar 
subject in his ‘‘Suite Arlesienne.’’ 

In this work the soloist is not obliged to 
abnegate himself, as he must often do in 
a real symphony or concerto. There is no 
need of his sinking into the ensemble. He is 
almost continuously in the lime-light, and | 
every detail of his wares is displayed. 


you may shatter the form if 


Perhaps the most impressive part of El- | 
man’s work was the broad G-string play- 
ing in the finale, but the grace and caprice | 
of the first movement must also be ac- 
knowledged. The andante displayed real 
feeling and expression. The Scherzo and 
intermezzo of the symphony were omitted. 

) The great brilllancy and power displayed 
in the finale brought an ovation to the 
young artist that was very remarkable for - 
these afternoon concerts. He was recalled 
over and over again, until it seemed as if 
the applause would never cease. 

_ The phenomenal technique certainly de- 
served the tribute, although we would like 
to see young Elman growing more visibly 
a ee direction, for we had hoped 

- in him t 
ea. Prise nt world might find a succes- 


We confess a fondness for Sibeli 

he ‘ae slius and The reviewer pleads guilty to near- at 

aay Rabie eat thoughts. gIn common with edness! The _ excellent viol SDD inden 

iced th orsemen in Music, this Finlander - playing in Strauss’ ‘‘Heldenleben,’’ last 

attoes ey and melodic. He does not ° week, was by Mr. Noack, not by Mr. 

ei at intensity and emotion should Witek. It was brilliant endugh to deserve 
sh tune. We believe that this North- correct record. eae 
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1910-II. 
Programme. 
Trio 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Le Chasseur Mandit,’’ (““The 
after a poem by Henri Cazalis, op. 40 


Wild Huntsman’’) 
op. 31 (‘“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,’’) 


6b) SYMPHONIC POEM No. 3, ‘‘Danse Macabre,”’’ 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7 
I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 


II. Andante con moto 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 


IV. Finale: Allegro vivace 
a) SYMPHONIC POEM No.1, ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale”’ 


XIII. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, AT 8 P.M. 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


SAINT-SAENS, 
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ah OLD- )-FASHIONED TONE PO MS 
AND ONE GENUINE 


Saint-Saens’s “Danse Macabre” and 
“Rouet @’ Omphale” in Their Contrast 
to Cesar Frantk’s “Le Chausseur Maudit” 
—Saint-Saens’s Elegant Parlor Magic 
and Franck’s Sincere Romanticism— 
Schubert’s Symphony in C Major, with 
Its Enjoyable Detail 


However one may regard the length of 
Schubert’s Symphony in C major, all are 


agreed that it is long. As it Was played: 
yesterday afternoon at Symphony Hall: its 


length was less than usual a subject of 
controversy. In general, its structure is 
lucid enough: the Scherzo is, of course, al- 
Ways unqualifiedly a delight; the andante 
con moto would be interesting if for no 
other occupation than watching: for the 
workmanship that is unmistakably Schu- 


bertian—a certain wooing of minor phrases 


in the wood wind, or the frank melody 
which recurs for the second violins. The 
first and last movements are monumental. 
And they were played yesterday afternoon 
by Mr. Fiedler and his men in a style 
that made clear their architectural pattern. 
That pattern is Gothic in the sense of its 
charm inhering chiefly in its detail. As 
with the minister front, so with this 
imposingly patterned work of Schubert. 
The spectator (or the auditor) sees the 
mass and the large elements of the de- 
sign—the towers, the buttresses, the tran- 


septs, the apse; yet the parts which arrest | 
and gladden attention are the smaller 


items of delicate craftsmanship—finial, mul- 
lion, tracery, ornate niche, capital, and 
sculptured fruit and foliage. The Sym- 
phony in C major abounds in such beau- 


ties, and though they do not dim the | 


grander proportions of the work, or belit- 


tle it with finical detail, they make it, af- | 
ter all, the greater pleasure to the listener 
not to watch the spinning-out of musical; 
thoughts, and to wait for the growth ot: 
orchestral climaxes, but to follow the mu- 
sic measure by measure, enjoying this bit, 
and that bit, living, as we say, in 
a hand-to-mouth fashion, unphilosophically, 
to be sure, and most pleasantly. For a } 
_hundred voices of melody are singing, 
| through the first movement.in the figura-, 
tions of accompanying violins; arpeggil. 
rock across the four strings in sparkling. 
song, as sunlight glints off unquiet water; 
puffs of a wood wind instrument on a sin-! 
gle note glide out from a tonal mass into | 
Solitary notes, leading into adroit, transi-; | 


tional material; or in. the andaiite the, 
strings answer a repeated horn note which 


. design. 


Diibed | Rin By the ahaaiad fio sqiatk of 


loncellos to trail off into a Jekatote 


This last sequence has been ‘used » : of. e 


and over by other composers, whether | 
sciously or not does not matter. Schub 


designed it, and few have improved on the. : 


In the Scherzo the sense of form ts 4 
escapable, but it is also filled with ad-— 


mirable and rewarding detail. The 
clambering tunes for the _ violins, and 


the phrase which causes the ‘cellos 
to scramble are a joy. The Finale 
gets up into the epic scale. I: is.a master- 


piece in its union of melody and rhythm. 


Here is no experimentation with strange 
instrumental timbres; here is no search- 


‘ing out of queer devices for effect. It i6 


rich melody finely expressed and borne 


on in its development by a succession of 
rhythms the cumulative force of which is 


irresistible. The spinning triplets in the ac-' 


_companiment; the repetitions of the big oc+ 
'tave shouts of all the strings; the impetu-, 
osity of the tempo; in fine, the movement 


' 


ea 


‘| 
A 
‘ 


of the thing finally seizes one bodily. We 
are, by the end of the symphony, as though 
caught up and borne away. across the sad-— 


dle of a galloping horse. All these are the 


excitements of the Symphony in C.- ‘Major, 


yet it is music of largeness and serenity, 


too; with all its beauty of detail it still 


has the simplicity of directness. Schubert. 


was sure of his means and was using them 


with no unsteady hand. For the Finale, 


at least, he was guiding the whirlwind ant: 
directing the storm. 


ae ‘ 


There is no special reason why Saint-' 
Saéns’s “‘Le Rouet d’Omphale”’ and “Danse 


Macabre”’ should not stand on a PTOg GIANT: 
of the Symphony Orchestra, and there is 1 


special reason why they should. It mt x 


be a long time since the “Danse Macabre’ 
has occupied such a position, yet curiosity 
concerning it was very quickly satisfied | 
and not much even of this emotion would 
survive a repetition of this slab-sided old 
‘Tone Poem.” Its devilry is very polished. 
One might, without too great a stretch of 
terms, call it French. Mr. Witek’s violin 


; 


q 


performed a few solo phrases’ of fetching , 


characterization with the huskiness, even 


the hint of rasping harshness which he gave 


to the tuning of Death’s fiddle; the xylo- 


phone rattled its bones, the strings and: 


wind began the grotesque measures of the’ 
dance. All was decorous. All was polished’ 


elegance. It was parlor magic; diablerie in. 
evening dress; very, very tame, It may be* 


to start shudders. It may not be 


ble. It was not done yesterday and the 


| possible to play the ‘Danse Macabre 80 a5) 


7 19 ch 


probabilities are strongly against its being 


done without ‘an orchestra concealed | in® 


dead of night under the tombs of a church- 
yard lighted by beams of a struggling 1 
from behind tempest-driven clouds, 
might do. | 





- “Omphald's Sp’ el” was ai 
is 3 


“ease in point: The finish of this work. ts 
exquisite. Pot only is the theme, as we 
‘are informed by the programme note, 
““eonspicuous by ite ‘elegance’; it is set off 
against an interchange of whirring phrases 
‘tossed. here and there among the stringed 
instruments with precisely the same effect 
on the hearing as the blurr of whirling 
spokes on the eye-sight. A more exact 
psychological parallel in descriptive music 
would be a long quest. And. when the 


violoncellos and basses begin mightily but | 


{mpotently to heave under this spinning 
‘music, the effect is that of a powerful 
‘pody netted and snared in a strong web 
of silken strands again just the mental 
‘image to be suggested. All this is beauti- 
fully done, and yet... . well, for one 
thing, the tapering end, mounting to a 
high note for the violins, might be that 
of a violin solo composed for use in Sun- 


day evening church services whilst the | 


collection plates #0 round. Both the 
“Danse Macabre” and this irreproachable 
“Rouet d’Omphale’”’ are most damnably 
“the correct thing.’’ And that is all that 
ails them. 


They had their rebuke, not from any re- 
viewing ink (and certainly not from any 
weariness caused by vain repetitions), but 
from another, and genuine Tone Poem also 
»by a French composer which stood on the 
game programme. César Franck may be 
| known by greater works than ‘‘Le Chasseur 
Maudit.’’ It contains passages which are 
beautiful and daring; it also contains meas- 
ures and phrases as to which surprise ts 
felt that they should have been allowed, by 
such a careful craftsman, to remain where 
they are. The splendid curse intoned by 
the bass tuba ends, each time, on a note 
that is disappointing if not commonplace 
“and in anti-climax. Yet the piece as a whole 
stimulates, and not only so, but satisfies. 
Its opening measures cause the eye to con- 
jure up broad meadows cooking under the 
kindly glare of a summer sun at noonday, 
Sabbath calm, and the mystery of remote 
‘horn calls. Bells chime richly over an at- 
tuned orchestra. The hunt spurs across 


of this work is. 


| inspiration. 
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Both have the elegance, the fluency and -th 
finish of the Gallic artist; Yet they are af 
unlike as suavity and earnestness. Their 


lives may partly explain: Saint-Saéns, pros: 
perous, gladdened by the quick recognitiol, 
of his talents, with swift rewards for facile 
work; Franck, obscure, toiling patiently ‘i 
guide.the stumbling fingers of pupils, rising 
at dawn to senatch the early hours for the 
composition into which he put the passion 
of his heart. The minds of the two nen 
stili further explain. 


They are all excellent. They are hardly 


| any of them ‘inspired. The list of César | 
'’Franck’s* works is short. And there is hard- 
ly one of them that is not inspired. And | 
the shortness of the list is both a perpetual | 


rewret for the fee which the worid must 
pay for impcsing too laborious a life on this 


artist, and a prizing of those which we have | 
for a richness and a concentration which 


might not have been theirs had not thie 
vision of this seer and mystic been forced 


to turn inward for the idealism which it)’ 
Saint-Saéns is ‘the Tennyson of | 


sought. 


composers, César Franck is the Matthew 
Arnold. 


ORCHESTRA PLAY 


| 


~ SYMPHONIC POEMS 


Franck’s “The Wild Huntsman” 
Given at the Thirteenth 
Public Rehearsal. 


TWO PIECES BY SAINT-SAENS 


Saint-Saéns never falls | 
beneath a certain level of competence; and | 
he néver rises. above a certain altitude of | 
The list of his works is long. | 
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“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel’’..... ‘Saint- Saens 


he 


Danse Macabre....cccsccescecereeers Saint-Saens 


Cesar Franck’s symphonic poem illus- 
trative of Buerger’s ballad has been 
played here at least three times and 
was last heard at a symphony concert 
seven years ago. The other composi- 
tions were more familiar to the 
audience, although the Danse Macabre 
has not been performed at a symphony 
concert for many years. Mr. Fiedler is 
to be thanked for including it in his 
program, nor was the dignity of the 
concert impaired by his action. This 
danse is an admirable work, pic- 
turesque, imaginative, conceived in a 
truly ironical and Macabre spirit. When 


it was played in London 30 years ago, at. 


a concert given by the composer, the 
eritic of the Daily News described it as 
‘horrible, hidious, and disgusting—,”’ 
and added: ‘‘The piece is one of many 


signs of the intense and coarse realism 
that is entering into much of the 
| musical composition (so-called) of the 
| day.’”’ 
| the criticisms written when composi- 
\ tions now classic and admired were 
‘|| heard for the first time. Future genera- 
tions will have an opportunity of thus | 
ii smiling, at the expense of solemn judges | 
{| of 1911. 


It is a good thing to look over 


Saint-Saens writing his four sym- 


phonic poems had this advantage over | 
' many that have followed him: he took 
‘| his art seriously, but did not insist on 


his suceess in translating line by line 


| into tones an argument or printed text. 


Note the irony of his preface _ to 
‘“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel.’’ He frank- 


| ly admits that the spinning wheel was- 


TONE PICTURE 13 


chosen only as a pretext for rhythm 
and the general form and character of 
the piece, ‘‘Those who are interested in 
examining details’’ can hear in one sec- 
tion Hercules sroaning and endeavoring 


to break his bonds, and in another sec-- 
|; tion Omphale mocking his efforts, The. 
' composer did not prescribe to himself - 
|| preposterously, 


It was as thouBh he 
said to the audience: ‘‘My dear friends, 
here is a piece and I have given a title 
to it. Find in it what you please, but 
remember it is, first of all, music.”’ 
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is effective, 
Franck’s “Wild Huntsman” is not 
one of his great works. The opening} 
is “impressive, and there are a few} 
dramatic moments up to the judg- 


ment pronounced by a voice from 


heaven against the sacriliegious count || 
and his crew; but the description of the 


‘Infernal Hunt is only labor, vexation. 


Franck was a mystic, a man dreaming 
of divine pity and beneficence. He 
could not understand the demoniacal, 
and when he attempted to express it 
in music, as in this ride and in the 
music of Satan and other evil spirits 
in “The Beatitudes” he failed dismally, 
writing in a Meyerbeerish manner, 


The pieces by Saint-Saens were) | 


{played according to the best traditions 


of the orchestra. Mr. Longy was espe- 


elally fortunate in his expression of 


Omphale’s mockery and Mr. Witek 
gave out Death’s dance tune with the 
appropriate mordancy, The wood-wind. | 
and the strings vied with each other in 
the performance of Schubert’s sym- 
phony, that vast storehouse of rav- 
ishing melody. All in all the concert 


i was one of the pleasantest of the sea- 


son and the audience showed lively 
appreciation. 

The program of the concerts next 
week will include these pieces: Gern- 
sheim, tone poem “To a Drama’”’ (first 
time); Reger, variation and fugue ona 
merry tune by J. A. Hiller; Saint- 
Saens, concerto for ‘cello, A minor | | 
(Heinrich Warnke, ’cellist); Wagner, || 
overture to “‘Tannhaeuser.’’ | | 


SYMPHONY FEATURE 


Brilliant Performance of 


this quiet, abrupt and impetucus. Horror 
and doom sound in the wood winds and 
basses at the pronunciation of the curse. a. 1 
Then begins the infernal chase with all the Danse Macabre and “Omphale S | 
‘wealth of orchestral imagery that the | 
graphic imagination of César Frank can 
“eonjure. Wild shouts sound among the 
‘strings; sudden gusts; twists, turns, the 
‘rout, the full career; always an irresistible 
onward movement, headlong and blind. We 
are caught up and whirled away like the 
Jost souls which Dante saw urged on by 
“the furious blasts of hell, Saint-Saéns’s 
‘diablerie is to this as a boy’s false face is 


‘to the countenance of a tragedian. : 
vid oilkibapinsh . | conductor, took place yesterday after 


ee > 1 
He, What is the meaning of this difference. noon in Symphony Hall. The program | : 
“Both these composers are Frenchmen. ak ae thie | 


I doubt if in the catalogue of sini Schumann's Work De- 
phonic poems of this genre there is a ; 
lights Large Audience. 


finer, more exquisitely worked compo- | 

sition than this tribute to Omphale’s | ; 

power of fascination. It has the tradi- | _.., ee, ST 
ft, A AMR, eh I 

tional characteristics of French music: {1 / ‘ Posy 4 

grace, rhythm, and, above all, clarity. | Schumann’s wonderful tone picture of 

There were brave men before Debussy |\9ld Vienna—in which Schumann fan- 

in France, and some might say that De-}|cied he saw the gay capital on the 


bussy is not an Agamemnon; yet, thék banks of the beautiful blue Danube 
composer of ‘“Pelleas and goon gir “more clearly mirrored than ever’—is 


has the insti 5 
nificant ‘i tinned red ncaa ager Bw -the feature of this week's Symphony 
charming results by apparently simple “program. This is the lyrical Viennese 
means. The better French composers, composer’s seventh symphony, the one 
seo apse: tad of the orchestra, _in C major, which Boston has been 

© infer : wm 
Germans, do si fae «i Ay Bon cay “hearing off and on, and with ever-in 
because they are at hand. To the unin-| creasing pleasure, for wellnigh half a 


telligent student a page of Saint-Saens’s| century. 


| 


Spinning Wheel” Pleasing | 
Part of Program. | 
| 
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By PHILIP HALE. | 
The 18th Public Rehearsal of the Bos~| @ 


ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, | 
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terday after- 


noon was equally successful—sympa- 
thetic, brilliant and so enthusiastic that 
the audience gave one of those unusual 
Gemonstrations of delight that end in 


the hundred 


members of the. virtuoso 


orchestra standing up to receive the 
applause. 


7 
' 


Wild Huntsman,” 
played. here since 1904, and two 


Saens. pieces, 


) nck’s symphonic poem, “The 
Aa Hunt: "aiiel has ee 
ajnt- 


the long popular ‘‘Om- 


phale’s Spinning-Wheel”’ and the ‘‘Danse 


Macabre,’ back 


again after a long ab- 


e from Symphony programs, com-~ 
niaie one of the most attractive con- 


certs of the season. 


~ AT THE SYMPHONY. | 

whe. an er A « 2A yf ff 

Schubert’s C Major Symphony and 
Three Modern French Symphonic 
Poems Make Up the Program. 


The program of the 13th Symphony 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon included 
a symphony by Schubert, No. 7, in C 
major, and three symphonic poems. 
They were Cesar Franck’s “The Wiid 
Huntsman” and “Onphale’s Spinning 
Wheel,” and the ‘“‘Danse Macabre” by 
Saint-Saens. . : 

Rarely this year has a purely orches- 


tral number elicited such general and 
prolonged applause as did this sym- 


|phony .of Scnubert’s 


| 
| 


personal. 


i Pverrtty. even as a ma 
ee 


eee ee a Ce 
SS TT 
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legion, 
m 


esterday after- 
noon. It pleads eloquently for simplicity, 
for Clarity and for true euphony in mu- 
sic. There is within it a wellspring of 
sweet waters. There are streams of 
melody, fresh, spontaneous and gra- 
cious. It is a font of vernal song. 
' There is also to be heard the note of 
victory. This symphony is 
sometimes called No. 10. One annotater 
calls it No. 9. It was Schubert's last. 
Iie began it in March and in November 
he died. | 
Previously the symphonic form had 
baffled him. It was too sustained and 
long-breathed for the span of his in- 
Bere ton. His was the genius for the 
short song, the stidden fiasg of imagina- 
tion, that could dash off, surrounded by 
merry-making friends at a table in a 
tavern, a lyric of imperishable beauty, 
as the “Hark! Hark! the Lark.” 
Had he been content to B get ey songs 
er; he would 
have been a lesser artist. He perse- 


vered and this symphony, one of the 
c lite 


treasures of all romanti rature, was 
the result, although he did not live to 
hear it performed. 
With what directness and spontaneity 
he makes his points of contrast, of em- 
hasis, of quiet emotion, ravishing can- 
liena, or of dramatic. exultation! 
the precise and formal elegance 
of classical forms he infused the ardor, 
imaginative and enkindling glow of 
he young romanticism. It is essentially 
lyri¢ and perchance therein lies the 
is of its distinction, although the 
efinitions of the ‘‘romantic’’ school are 
even. to eae at that its 
@ causes surprise. | 
ubert made the orchestra sing as 
Sating, vibrant human instrument. 
Fe 
> fndeper - -well-defin ielody in 
“‘gecond division of the first move- 


ms Fe a 
y 7 ¥ 
4 


they 2 


It is this By bet im: 
» sing o : | 
sian! et simple dove of sorrow, even 
of gentle melan gly that. betokened 
oh rising romanticists; ordsworth, 
Coleridge and Byron in literature, as 
Schubert, Schumann and Weber in 


ST ators every note_of this symphony 
is te be sung. The orchestra often ha 
to supply its own impetus yesterday in 
this belcanto, what scope for infinite 
eraduations of nuance in the slow 
movement. As it was, the euphony of 
the instruments as they sang together 
was rare and wondrous-—the finesse 
with which Mr Longy played the ex- 
quisite opening ie and with which 
ez repeate , 
ag is truly symphonie music. 
the themes have distinction and no- 
bility of profile. There is fecundity 
and resourcefulness of invention. 
There is a clear and emotional sense 
of orchestral color and contrast, and 
Schubert was a ploneer in the offset- 
ting parts of his wood choir one 
st another. 
a Set Franck, the mystic, the man | 
of religious fervor, was not such a one 
as should take deep joy in the dese-— 
cration of the Sabbath by the wild | 
huntsman of legend, nor even to write | 
graphically of the curse A ae him, or | 
‘of the demons’ pursuit him. The | 
| music portraying the hallowed peace | 
of the countryside is true to nature. . 
The diabolical music has beén better 
done by Berlioz _in his “Damnation of | 
Faust,” and. by Boer in the “Hell” of | 
* dise Lost.” 
nie is ‘said that Hercules, returning to 
| Thebes, spent with toil, fell into a sicKk- 
‘ness then raging, and attempted the 
‘murder of his friend, Iphitus, or as 
gome say, attempted to steal the sacred 
tripod from Apollo’s temple at Delphi, 
for the which he was condemned to 
! for three years. 
ee entered the service of Omphale, 
‘queen of Lydia, and learned to “Spin 
wool with her hand maidens, while oe 
wore his lion skin and earried his club. 
Who shall not say she is the prototype 
of the English suffragette? ; 
Instead of making her 4 coquette in | 
the smooth-tongued oboe, had Saint- 
Saens made her a dauntless. fearsome 
and terrible person, who wopld even | 
storm the house of lords or a London 
squadron of police, his symphonic poem 
might have been at least imposing. It 
was brilliantly played, as Was the | 
miliar ‘‘Danse Macabre. | 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
ose.‘ WITH NO SOLOIST 


SPLENDID ENTERTAINMENT, 
BOTH CLASSICAL AND GAY 
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Works of Schubert, Cesar Franck 
and St. Saens Presented in Man- 
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By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME, 
Schubert. Symphony in C major. 
Franck. ‘‘Le Chasseur Maudit.’’ 
St. Saens, ‘‘Rouet d’Omphale,’’ 
St. Saens. Danse Macabre. 


Jt was throughout a splendid concert 
and presented an orchestral programme 
that was classical in its beginning and 
sensational in its ending, but which was 
Without any unsolvable mysteries and 
which made no extreme demands upon the 
brey matter in the brains of the auditors. 
Schubert’s Symphony was shorn of a lit- 
tle of its ‘divine length’’ by avoiding 
some repetitions and it gained by the 
process, but it is still rather too reitera- 
tive for the modern auditor. 

In the work one can trace the influence 
of Beethoven upon the composer. The 
use of the trombones, in the coda of the 
lirst movement, is one case in point, and 
the four accented notes which play so im- 


| portant a part in the finale, is another. 


| Of course. 
| since 
Symphony Concerts. 


The four-noted figure is wonderfully close 
to the same idea 
concerto. The trombones, however. 
advance of anything written for them by 
Beethoven; only Mozart had used these 
instruments so effectively before Schu- 
bert’s time. They have practically an 
“obbligato”’ and for the first time in musi- 
cal history. 

| The Hungarian influence upon Schubert 
is also traceable in the chief theme of the 
slow movement. Let it be -emembered 
that if Beethoven had died at the same 
age as Schubert the latter would 


the two. 
is one 
history, 


This last symphony of Schubert 
of the greatest ‘“‘ifs’’ of musical 
If Schubert had lived, it seems 


to say, he would have become the great: | 


est of the symphonists. 

The performance was of a high order, 
Technically criticism has long 
become 
One can only speak, 
here and there, of points of reading, of 
“tempi” or ‘‘nuances.” 

But the performance was a remarkable 
One even for our orchestra. In the first 
movement Mr. Fiedler disregarded the ‘‘ma 
non troppo”’ attached to the “allegro,’’ and 
took it at a desperate speed. The trom- 


bones at the Coda played nobly. It is Ifke upon the harp; there is Death tuning up 


his violin, 
i instead 
ance; there is the despised xylophone, the 
' instrument 


the clash of swords, the alternation 
tenor and bass trombone, in this ending. 

"he slow movement was finely read 
throughout, and shaded most delicately. 
‘he oboe here deserves especial praise, al- 
though all the wood-wind deserve 
comium. 

The third movement was.again whipped 
up to a furious pace, but the figures were 
Clear nevertheless. The sreat speed of 
the finale is called for by Schiibert him- 
Self. It makes the violin triplets of the 


of 


Chief theme almost unplayable, but the | 


artists of our first violin department almost 


=i heen the impossible here, and Mr. 


Cents grandly. As a consequence this 


melodious old work received an absolute 


yet ih «y a) 
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' moder 


| Come 


in Beethoven’s violin | 
are in | 


have | 
been reckoned the greater symphonist of. 


mute regarding the Boston. 


ene- |} 


iedler brought out the figure of four ac- | Not a point was lost in the interpretation. 


2 was obliged to rise in TB 
) ool has not obliterated Schu- 
bert. No°symphony this year has received 
such applause. | Raw) i)” 
The ‘‘Rouet d’ Om 

cately shaded. In listening to the attrae- 
tive whirling figure one could’ exclaim 
with Ophelia: ‘Oh, how the wheel becomes: 
it!” It ended with a pianissimo that passed 
the inaudible point, on solo violin. a> 


ens e 


Cesar Franck is not a Berlioz. His ae- 
cursed huntsman is what the Germans @¢all 
a “Sonntagsjaeger’’, and is under a ban 
because of his breaking the Sabbath. We 
may imagine him somewhat like the Ger- 
man hunter in the English drawing-room, 
after the fox-hunt, when an WBnglishman 
just from the African jungle complained 
that there could be no sport without the 
element of danger. “Ach s0?’’ spoke up 
the other, “‘you vant daincher in hunting. 
hunt with me. Only last week I 
shot my brodder-in-law in the stummok!?” 
The hunting of the “Chasseur Maudit’’ was 
equally dangerous, yet Franck has man- 
aged to give the picture without too much 
spice. He is not such a colorist as St. 
Saens, and it was very interesting to con- 
trast the two Frenchmen in somewhat’ 
similar veins of supernatural music. 

The picture of this ‘‘Franck tireur’’ was 
Sloriously, played, from *the hunting-calis 
of the beginning to the spice of the ending, 
It made the best impression of all of the 
three modern symphonic poems. Of course 
the music pointed a moral, which may be 
stated as follows— 

Let huntsmen all remember, Sutiday 

.S not quite fitting for a gun day, 

It is a most disgusting habit 

On Sunday e’en to shoot a rabbit. 

He who on that day hunting goes 

Will soon be chased by picecolos 

And fierce trombones and basses-duuble 

Will give him every kind of trouble. | | 
The piccolo was finely played, in this? . 


¢ the muted horn gave its dismal and bales 


ful tones; the trombones were mighty in 
denunciatory phrases; in short it was a 
reading in which every point was well 
brought out and Mr. Fiedfer and the ore 
chestra may be proud of it. 
St. Saens’ ‘“‘Danse Macabre”’ is always a 
good specimen of modern orchestral tone-. 
coloring. To mention only a few of the 
points, there is the bell tolling midnight, 


with 
of EK, to 


the upper string F-flat 
make a sinister disson- 


of wooden sticks, which  pie- 
tures the knocking together of the bones 
of the dancing skeletons better than any- 
thing else could do; and there is the crow= 
ing of the cock, squeakily imitated upon 
the oboe. All good points and, at the time 
of their invention, practically new. — ~~ 

Aside from the tone-coloring there is 
some very effective counterpoint in the 
number, showing that polyphony extends 
even beyond the tomb, or at least into it. 
Mr. Witek played the violin, obbligato wit 
much breadth, and the xylophone rang yout. 
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very first ‘order, § ‘mn h he ie Miss JENNIE GERVILLE-REACHE. 


Of Manhattan Opera Company, New York. 
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It w e cety in “th ““keying’ of the andante, 
h is ruined if its termpo is a shade 
r too slow; the ravishing sen-| 
of the trio of the scherzo; the ’ 
enjoyable orchestral concert we have Symphony Hall. 
heard for many a month. At the close Olympus, | 
Mr. Fiedler was again recalled enthusias- sized with a balanced sympa 
tically. perfection ‘of control over his band that! 
the audience was not slow to Baprecy 
ate. Both he and the orchestra were! : 
obliged to rise in response to its ap | | _ 


Foy I! BOSTON 


SEASON 1908-O9 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The three #symphonic poers wers 
Cesar Franck’s “Te Chausseur Maudit,” 


. ) > and Saint-Saens’ “‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’ 
WIN L AURELS and “Danse Macabre.”’ Franck, the past 
master of absolute music and the apostle 


Performance of Schubert's 
Great Work Appreciated 


Schubert’s big CG major symphony was 
the most exciting thing that oceurred 
at the public rehearsal of the Symphony 
orchestra yesterday afternoon. It was 
played with a finish, a precision and a 
nice adjustment of details that is rare 
even for the Boston Orchestra, and the 
audiénce showed clearly that it- appre- 
ciated the fact. Three of the most vivid 
of the modern French symphonic poems 
formed” the second section of the pro- 
gramme. 

The. ( major symphony is Schubert’s 
one titanic effort. In it the nightingale 
is turned eagle; the over youthful rom- 
anticist is become master of classic 
forms on a huge scale. The symphony 
is famous as having been refused per- 
formances in Schubert’s lifetime on, ac- 
count of its extreme difficulty, and even 


today, with our orchestras trained to the. 


‘demands of Strauss and Rachmaninoff 
it remains a test. It is Schubert’s most 
considerable ‘achievement in the. old 
forms, barring. perhaps, a few of the 
quartets. me a 


For’ Virtuoso Orchestra 
The C major gains something of the 


heroic inspiration of Beethoven, and] 1.F.N., Boston Transcript. 


looks forward <> Brahms in its fusing 
of hot romantic fervor with the old 
classic restraint -and control. But, at} 
this cannot be shown in its true pro- 
portions except by an orchestra of the 
very first order, such as Bostonians 
never tire of proclaiming is maintained 
4n only one city in America, and by 4 
conductor whose care and patience have 
no limit. We are in the habit of making 
all.our comments on the Boston Orches- 
tra. in the superlative degree, but the 


performance of yesterday seemed to out-, 


Herod: Herod. Th» faultless blending 
and shading of the difficult wood-wind 


f 


of Bach among the vagaries of the Re- 
publicgn French, is in a queer role, de- 
picting in programme music a weird Ger- 
man spook ballad. The result is what 
might be expected. In the earlier part, 
which is static scene painting, he is the 
exalted, masterful artist that has left s0 
deep an impress on the modern French 
school; in the latter part, in which the 
wild huntsman is pursued and capture 
by the fiends of hell,- he is a little lack: 


ing in. inventive resource, 4 little tom 


overpowered by the sense of obligatia 


adequately to describe the affair. Bul@ 


the music is masterly in orchestral sont 
rity and finesse, and, like all the wo% 
of the great French teacher, contains B 
one insincere note.: 


Grotesqueness Lacking 


The Saint-Saens familiar poems showt 
again the peculiar . deftness and finial 
which seems to be the French contribl 
tion to all art... The spinning wheel © 
Omphale wasiimitated’ by Mr. Fiedler: 
men with delightful delicacy. The skels} 
eton dance was hardly so satisfactory) 
Mr. Fiedler ‘seemed: unwilling to give it] 
that unrestrained accentuation of rhythm 
and contrast that undoubtedly cheapels 
it, but still comes nearer expressing the} 
composer’s idea of. grotesque caricatul 

The programme was one of those “ordi 
nary” ones which do not extend the rusij 
line to Gainsborough street, but do make} 
‘the judicious think a second time anil 
‘bless thetr: buck. | 


FOR SALE—SYMPHONY CONCERT 
One season ticket; choice location. Ldda 
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YMPHONY REHEARSAL 
M11, 12, 18, $38,00 each Tel. 644 Oxi 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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V.\CONCERT: 


URDAY, NOVEMBER 414. AT 8. 
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Procramms. 


SYMPHONY No. 6, ‘Pathetic.’ 


Other selections announced later. 


Soloist: 


Wiig = : 4 
Miss JENNIE GERVILLE-REACHE. 
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{f Manhattan Opera Company, New York. 
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TONE-POEM, “‘To a Dratina’’ 
Soloist 


(First time in Boston) 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to the Opera, ““Tannhauser’’ 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA, 
in A minor, op. 33 


VARIATIONS and FUGUE to a Merry Theme by 


J. A. Hiller (1770,) op. 100 . 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY So, Al 3, Fm, 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


TONE-POEM, ‘‘To a Drama”’ op. 82 
inor, Op. 33 


Programme. 
(First time in Boston) 
Am 
Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto con moto 


CONCERTO No. 1, for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA 
Come prima 


VARIATIONS and FUGUE on a Merry Theme by 


J. A. Hiller (1770,) op. 100 
OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘“Tannhauser’’ 


in 


Symphony Hall. 
XIV. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, AT 8, P.M. 


SBRASON 
Soloist 
Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 


FRIEDRICH GERNSHEIM, 
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GERNSHEIM REDISCOVERED; REGER 
HEARD AGAIN 


A Tone-Poem, “To a Drama,” in the Musi- 
cal Fashions of the Hour—Reger’s In- 
genious Variations and Puissant Fugue— 
Music That Irritates and Music That 
Sways—Mr. Warnke Plays Saint-Saens’s 
Concerto—Otherwise, a Day of Sonorities 


R. Fiedler rediscovered Gern- 
sheim at the Symphony Con- 


cert; the audience rediscovered. 


the Reger of the Variations and 
Fugue on a Merry Theme; Mr. Warnke 
played the most elegant of concertos for 
violoncello, Saint-Saéns’s, and every one 
stayed and took their joy of the sonorities 
with which the conductor and the band 
clothed the overture to ‘“Tannhiuser.” 
Altogether, it was a day of the sonorities 
and the intensities in which Mr. Fiedler so 
honestly delights. Gernsheim’s tone-poem 
by way of prelude to an imaginary or an 
undeclared melodrama is richly scored; 
the music has its intensities of struggle 
and longing, its sonorities of apotheosis. 
For three years it has been easy to recall 


| the mighty and sweeping voices of Reger’s 
fugue and some of his variations do not 


lack his acrid melodic intensities. As for 
the overture to “‘Tannhiuser,”’ Mr. Fiedler 
flung himself whole-heartedly upon it. The 
Pilgrim’s chorus at the beginning was a 
song of a host; the revels of the Venus- 
berg shrilled and Mr. Fiedler would have no 
mere dalliance in that excited cavern >; while 
in the finale the spirit not only routed the 


flesh but overwhelmed and consumed it. 


Even the trombones “brought out” those 
few measures toward the end that are the 
crux of conductors and connoisseurs. The 
rest hardly heard them in the whole effect; 
but there they were yesterday and plainly 
audible. With them Mr. Fiedler had his 
little triumph as a virtuoso conductor; but 
the appeal of the “Tannhduser” overture 
to an audience that at the end of a long 
Concert heard it rapt, depends upon larger 
things than trombone passages. One of the 
French reviewers wrote the other day that 
public taste in Paris seemed to be turning 
toward music that ‘“‘signified’’ more than 
imaginative Play with instrumental timbres 
and bizarre harmonies. The Overture to 

Tannhiuser” go ‘“signifles’’ to the dullest 
of understandings. The most ‘‘superior’’ 


of us do rise to it. The musie is mélody | 


made emotion and picture; the 
. ; orchestral 
voices are the voices of a concentrated 


| most of all he may satisfy those that 


spares not himself; he spares not his hear-- 


and no other. Strauss ‘‘derives” pla 
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) gee yr Te ee Mion 
poem “To a Drama’”’ was cer 


not “The Taming of the Shrew.” If 


ys 
es 
“iad 
“at 
eed 


‘was any play at all, except in Gernsheir my 
Imagination, it was a grave; impassioned. 
poetic piece. Yet out of Shakspeare’s fares 
comes the “motto” for it. “You bia me. 
make it orderly and wel 

fashion of the time,” the 

chio of the rejected garment. So 

sheim has made his tone-poem and nei 

Mr. Nikisch, in Berlin last October, o 
Fiedler here and now in 

jected it. 

entieth year; he has been Ww 

for thirty; on occasion at t 

Concerts and elsewhere 

heard some of it. 
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4 ‘k sep: 

‘The course of these 

imaginary dramas that inspire to tones 


% 


poems and symphonic prologues is already © 


a convention. The music bears the herote 
protagonist upon the stage and compasses 
him with heroic atmosphere; he patties 
mightily; he longs and loves; he expires 
in orchestral stress; there is lament afd. 
apotheosis, 


music. 
he is willing to write 


rt ke 
cherish the happy mean even as does he. | 
Behold, then, Gernsheim’s tone-poem, 3 Owe 


ia 


Wa 
f i 


wr 


He does not battle blatantly, he 
‘glorifled stridently. The music 
fluently from itself; the “ideas’”’ ar 
recognizable, easily followed; 
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or any other sort of music made eas he SE Q 


contemporary codes, but by his. own li 
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ers; and he writes according to none of t 
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The sources of the more individual — 
and certain old French streams. Reg 
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guernsey. fe “pat Teaey oretere to rial 
be ‘b inte music,’’ that his contrapuntal skill | | 
= imagination are endlessly fertile and 
F »metimes imaginative and that he chooses |) 
to put his new wine into the stout bottles | 
te. -old forms. Even to edit Bach is not to 
‘think musically as Bach thotght. It 
might» be hard to specify the details of 
Reger’s kinship with Beethoven, and the 
“restless and irritable voice of his music 
is far from the sober and contained voice 
of Brahms. ‘The truth is that Reger is 
“Reger, and therefore are there Regerites 
“and anti-Regerites, neither of whom may 
express themselves temperately. Perhaps, 
indeed, the Variations and the Fugue will 
_gerve very well as a reflection of the man. 
' The orchestra plays over the’ theme. 
There is no mistaking it; the measures are 
innocently pretty, innocently tuneful; in the 
“conventional phrase, they have a “‘certain 
‘charm.’ The listener may even wonder 
low Reger happened to pitch upon them in 
“the forgotten pages of Hiller’s operetta, 
“written a hundred and forty years ago. 
Reger, however, is a burrowing soul; as 
Hiiler’s little melody did not. escape him no 
more shall aught that he can draw from it 
elude him. Could Hiller hear these varia- 
tions and the overwhelming fugue that 
‘ends them, he must marvel at the offspring 
that Reger has ushered irno the world from 
“them. To the work, then, and to the hard 
and strenuous work, for Reger does not 
‘take his orchestral or any other writing 
‘easily. He composes by an effort that, for- 
tunately for his prolific bent is tireless. 
“There are eleven variations in all) and they 
are sedulously diversified. Two, at least, 
are largely conceived, sonorous of voice, 
‘tumultuous of movement, full of Gargan- 
tvan counterpoint and not without a rude 
“power over the chosen material. Others 
‘run swiftly, almost ligutly, as of counter- 
“point and rhythm at play with itseif. 
Oihers stili run gently and musingly, <s 
‘though Reger were smoothing and softening 
his voice. The rest are songful, seeking 
aren the accents of passionate feeling. 
; They gain them in Regerian fashion. Try 
a as he may, his songful music lacks sensuous 
beauty. It wants warmtn and glow. There 
is.a sharpness in it that suggests a mooa 
“willed, almost commanded, a touch of bit- 
-terress as of a mood that cannot express 
‘itcelf. In spite of himself or because he is 
himself, Reger makes such music a lité 
‘acidly. After all a composer may not sing 
by ingenuity. ‘lhe hearer is stirred, bat 
harshly. He feels the Reger in whese 
|sririt is always imitation. Yet the vaci- 
-ations are seldom mere contrapuntal an4 
academic, ingenuity. A-stringent, a stri- 
ident, a hard imagination has fashioned 
“them; but it t is also an imagination that 
teins: mere ‘e instrumental coloring for ‘‘s 
wi _sensucus sake. Reger is too austere, 
er if-centred for such, pleasings. 
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bey n k 1 dunterpolnt 


, we igue, ign Apes . 

The “Fugue péleases’ the “ composer, re- 
leases his audience, sets Reger free for the 
‘power that is in him, sways his hearers to 
it. The sweep of. the music is magnificent; 
the elasticity of it is nearly superhuman, 
the contrasting, the contesting, voices 


spring out of it; rise, subside, gather them- 


selves, upleap again with new power, new 
intensity, new amplitude. Reger is as dis- 


-dainful of mere sequences as he {s of sensu- 
ous instrumental 


coloring. His Fugue 
thrusts and smites its way along as though 


/it were hewing out its course with each §— 
the climax [— 


swing of the composer’s arm; 
surges and-bursts in a tumult of sonorities. 
Even the organ must swell them. Ingenu- 
ity may have fashioned this music; com- 
plexity may often weave it; but imagina- 
tion holds the reins and fiery energy whips 
it forward. They say that one of the aims 


of the music of our time isa new power. The § 
in Reger’s faith and practice | 


old forms, 
may speed it, swell it, intensify It. 
man who would express himself in any 


Hivery 


the spirit drives; when he writes, for exam- 
ple, 
rhapsody, as the old poets would have it, 
is upon him. So Reger’s fugues—and this is 
the masterpiece of them—sound. Perhaps, 
even, he was born for them, 


ee 


Another sort of ingenuity fashioned 4nda 


fills Saint-Satns’s “concerto for violoncello 
that Mr. Warnke played after the inter 
mission. Astutely, he has considered 
the limitations of the instrument. Saint- 
| Saéns is no man to fight it, no man [to 
| force it and the virtuoso to do his will. He 
knows a better way—in the way of sue 
persuasion, of smiling disguise. It is 
singing voice of the violoncello that pleases 
those who hear, when the voice is not 
' forced, and the composer keeps it singing 
smoothly, elegantly. The ’cello has 1‘ 
orchestral voice, deep-toned, mournful, 
ominous, poignant and shadowy; but Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘cello is singing for the drawing- 
room in tempered, caressing voice. Of 
course the ’cellist is a virtuoso, with right 
to the display of his virtuosity. But dis- 
play is too rude a word for Saint-Saénss 
design. He sets him the tasks of finessé 
—refinements of accent, delicacies of 
rhythm, subtleties of contrast, light play 
with fugues, not caperings, but aiape 
And the orchestra is the companion, 4! 
not the adversary, of the solo instrument. 
They link arms, they chatter guavely ; ve 
have even their little dance together. 
is the ‘cello gone a-courting. The concerto 
is music for Mr. Warnke, and again, 1 
many times before, he was the violowy 
list of the fine, clear, edgeless, supple, yl 
forced tone, of the technique that persuad s 
and. does not worry his instrument, of ti 
feeling that smoothes and caresses .; 
“voice. ‘The Symphony Orchestra likes 


| 
| 
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ti 


art | 
has the moments and the tasks in which | 


because he must, when: the creative 
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__| themes 


“HEARD I BOSTO 
|  SyGerneh 


Gand’ the} development shows sound» té6r 
v much ‘out o ee shion knowledge. The ins r ton” : KC pie! 
with its virtuo ny Kk, Mr, Noack || varied, free from extravagance. vers ay 
Ga, now Mr. “ranks would have ‘none | of || thing is as it should be in the best. of 
Pein , works by a highly respectable and re-- 
- | spected professor, The'ears of the hear- 

“ers are at times soothed, at times 

q roused, never annoyed or stabbed by 

unaccustomed sounds. The sitter in the | 

j seat of the scornful must admit that) 

‘To a Drama” is the work of a worthy | 

composer; but he has no curiosity to. 

know whether Prof. Gernsheim had any 

particular drama in mind, and if a 

drama did suggest the music he has 

no curiosity to see it. For there is no 
inspiration in this musie. It is eara- 
fully made, neatly put in a package, 
tied so that it will not become undone 
“| and handed to the customer with a 
smile and a bow. An yet this music 
is not unpleasant to hear, and in the 
| midst of Reger'’s variations there was a 
Kindly, yes, appreciative thought of 
Prof. Gernsheim, senator in Berlin. 

For the variations of Max Reger on 
a little inoffensive 18th century theme 
of J. A. Hiller are the abomination of 
desolation. I know of no music, mod- 
ern or ancient, that is more exasperat- 

ing and more tiring. In all of Reger’s 


‘ . m rorks for th’ hestr - 
Harmonization Is Neither Too] thing pretentious, something  bame: 
Old Fashioned Nor Is It 


| tious that is madding. There is no 
| disputing his contrapuntal skill. Would 

Too New Fangled. 
“ale 


that he had little or none at all. For 
what use does he put it to in these 
j} orchestral compositions? There is 
| neither beauty nor grandeur; there is 
i ys |no emotional appeal; there is nothing§ 
By PHILIP HALE. to inspire a mood, enjoying which the 
| The 14th public rehearsal of the 
ton Ber ieee G 
took place yesterday aft: 
noon in Symphony Hall, The proegrc \ 
was as follows: 


Tone Poem byGernsheim Played 
for First Time in America 


by Symphony Orchestra. 


eres 


THEMES CLEARLY DEFINED 


’s 
fF ¢ 


Symphony 
conductor, 


orchestra, 


| hearer might possibly forget Reger 
_} until some peculiarly ugly or dull page 
' would arouse him from his reverie, 
| The fugue yesterday with its speed 
and din and roar of organ provoked 
i hearty applause. It should be remem- 
‘To a Drama,” tone poem, op. 82....Gernshci | bered that this fugue came after a 
V ariations and pede on a Merry Theme j long and sandy stretch of variations, 
of J. A, Hiller, ibe ee sb -Reger. | and if it had not been half ‘sso impres- 
Concerto for cello NOs. andes -,. Saint- Saens | civ : 
Overture to ‘Taunhaeuser’’. “Wagner | =2V& it would still have been a relief. 
The tone-poem by Ger nsheim. we fits in The variations and the other orches- 
now in'his 72d year, was brought out in| (78! Works by Reger recall a dream of 
Perlin last October by Mr. Nikisch at a De Quincey after the: Malay Saalrer 
philharmoniec concert. The performance english mountains knocked at his door. 
yesterday was the first in Boston, and [The hearer might exclaim with the 
probably in the United States. A sym- Opium Hater: ‘T'was buried, for a SHO. 
phony, piano concerto and violin con- || 8274 years, in stone coffins, Witt iam 
certo by Gernsheim have been played in. mies and sphynxes, in narrow chambers 
3oston, but the composer is best known | &t the heart of eternal pyramids ® * 
here by his ‘“‘Salamis,’’ which has been and laid, confounded with all unutter- | 
sung several times by the Apollo Club. | able slimy things, amongst reeds and 
He is a thoroughly equipped musician, | Nilotic mud.” : 
who has played the piano, taught, con- Even a ‘cello concerto brought balm. 
, ducted and composed, always in a highly | Saint-Saens’s is not only the most en-’ 
respectable manner. He has his reward, | durable of these concertos; it contains 
for he has been named Professor and } charming things: as the second theme; 
sits as a member of the Senate of the | 48 the exquisitely dainty minuet with a 
Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin. “My || Watteau flavor. Mr. Warnke displayed 
darling, what wouldst thou have more?” | beautiful tone, fine phrasing, and the 
And this new composition is highly || facility that is expected of a ‘cellist of 
respectable, professorial, senatorial, The | his high reputation. Nor playing meas- 
are clearly defined and con- | ures of sustained melody did he lapse 
j trasted, now vigorous, now suave. The j into sentimentalism so dear to players 
harmonization is not too old-fashioned || and lovers of the instrument, 
and not too new-fangled. The thematic/|| There will be no concerts next week. 
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“ with merciless insisten er ye 
| Pag ge © o | factures ; : 
¥ minor, No, 4 

Smctana,- symphonic poem 


ot 
dare.’ Xaver Scharwenka will b | does n 


The secon 


at 
of agpeoryy melodic graces of Puccini. 


e the appalling fugue is 
SS ineeey t eme” has prob- 


ably atta 
tricacy an 
funtal plan are .ama 
sheer immensity” 
it 


what ae war rm 
< ntie o {77 
aie. orchestral. performance was an 


] brilliant one, and this 
me Im task to undertake lightly, 
or without first partaking of food and 
drink. The appiaarse was WOORESrOUs, 
and Mr Fiedler -properly: Porics abel 
with the members: of the orchestra 
standing. 


‘Cello Concerto. 


Gernsheim's Tone-Poem Performed 


For First Time in Boston. 
Sth; 


< ano Pe Y 


“Taw «1s 4 |) saint-gaens’ Coricerto 


4° 


The program of thé 14th’ Sympnony “to. for ‘cello is 


Saint-Saens’ conce 


rehearsal yesterday afternoon Was as 
follows: “To a Drama, . P. 
| h Gernsheim (first time | chestra. re : 
i Maser’ ‘Variations and i*ugue| the value 01 ideas which aerate 
aa Meaty Theme of Hiller,’’ op 100; conceals by the ingenuity and br : 


’ 4 by 
for ‘cello and orchestra | 
eet anche: played ~by Heinrich | appeal of nly a enietie of broad and 
Warnke; the overture to “Tannhauser. ere to which 
Pieces by Gernsheim have been rt ze s with 
n Boston for some time at the | .nythmical 
9 9g oe decade or such a matter. But with them are passages DY hatte 
Py a ago as 1875 Ernst Perabo | to show the technic of the solo 
Ss . 


‘1 kly contrived and 
 ‘Derformed a concerto for piano and | ment that are frankly | 


inconsequential music, ; a tae 
| vard musical as- Nic r e played the songful pa: 
1 igeepetaden isp or »-poem does a, Wt tonal beauty and with mu- 
‘sociation. The present wait Pataithy| ae iwate. His perfor 
‘not exhibit any very searching - | an 


mance of novic 
ages hi There were severa 
in the choice of themes or the develop- || pages had fluency e 
“ment of them. The composer has given | 


deserved recalls. 
| rity to undistinguished |} «'fannhauser”’ 
| Seen ideas ‘by means of much blow | worthy of a P 
‘ing of brass and beating of drums. | pecause it is Pp 
| Hollow fury rather than the semblance | js blended in, the con 
| of terror is his reward. : injunct 
| ‘There is a grateful adagio, serene | merry. is a 
| and immune from the proltanation of | Gramatic Ov erture. It 
lence and of instruments of percus- | umph of a rege 
pina Here there is songtful melody an the overa. 
_ warmth and richness of coloring. 


ne 


Ceaseless Volubility. | 
i heme 
- Hiller’s: modest and diminutive t 
‘ig a humble text for the formidable 
‘discourse which Reger expounds upon aN 


| 
| 
7 : i itself, | 
it in the Variations. The theme it 4 
both from the natural significance of | 
its own naive melody and from that of 
the context of the operetta from which 
it is taken, would apparently suger 
pigyfulness ora light Soe Prrould have 
cage ge “theme” for a time.at } 


Even the ultra- Young ’Cellist Heard to Ad- 


ussy would have em 
ished ‘it wath, some exquisite con- 
fairy-like imagery. 

taper ioads it down with the brett 
hastic display of his own colossa Ma 
vention and his ceaseless volubility. 
Like a child grown old pefore his time, 
this innocent little tune is beaten into 


vantage in Saint-Saens 
Concerto. 


rriting for or- | 
” zpoem; op | typical of much of his writ 
Ba eth l che There is a disparagement in) 


of his orchestral dress and the suave’ 


: ment the | 
“here was sincere enjoyment of | 
There was eae a 


PS RE 


Ow , 

. yt Ring « 
: om 
a Pi 


‘cello leader, was heard to rare advan- 


tage in the Saint-Saens concerto first 


brought to the Symphony programs a 


dozen years ago by Mr. Warnke’s desk 
mate, Alwin Schroeder. The piece favors 
Mr. Warnke’s beautiful lyric style bet- 
ter than any other which he has played 
‘here since he made his debut with the 
Volkmann concerto four years ago. He 
was rather nervous, but the audience 
greatly enjoyed both his tone and his 
technic. He shyly took several recalls. 

There was a novelty on the program, 
|a tone poem by Frederich Gernsheim, 
entitled “To a Drama,” which on this 
occasion probably had its first Amer- 
ican performance. It made a fair im- 


| pression. Some of the themes are ex- 
| pressive and melodious. 

| So far as the orchestra is concerned 
ithe features of this week’s perform- 
ance are the splendid fugue in the 
| Reger variations on a theme from Hii- 
ler’s operetta, ‘‘The Harvest Wreath,’’ 
and the overture to Wagner’s ‘“Tann- 
hauser.’’ Here the orchestra played 
yesterday in its most brilliant manner. 
There was an Ovation for Conductor 
Miedler and his men after the Reger 
/number. The orchestra finally had to 
'take the applause standing. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


Heinrich Warnke, the admired first 


’ a . 
cellist of the orchestra, will be the 

| soloist at next week’s concerts on Fri- :1 

| |day, the 27th, and Saturday. the 28th. 


He will play Saint-Saens’ concerto for 
cello in A minor, which is generally | 
considered, by all odds, the best and | 


! 
} 


,\ A superb 
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‘TRIBUTE TO MEN 
Applauds Players at Sym- 
phony Rehearsal 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


performance of Reger’s 


“Variations and Fugue on a Merry 


Theme,” was the distinguishing feature 


of the 14th public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
variations themselves amply merit tne 
German adjective of ‘‘kelossal,’”’ and 
they were played with astonishing vir- | 
tuosity. No wonder that Mr. Fiedler 
himself applauded his men, as they 
rose with him to acknowledge the, ova- 
tion of the audience. 

These variations are deservedly tne' 
most popular of the works of Reger 
known in this city. The subject is the 
song of Lieschen from the second act 
of Hiller’s operetta, “Der <Aerndtek- 
ranz,”’ a theme which furnishes the 
composer ample oportunity for varied 
and lengthy treatment. In tnese varia- 
tions Reger is often positively winning 


by reason of the grace and lyric fresh- 


ness of some of his music. In the final 
pages he twists’ his melody into a sub- 
ject for’ a fugue, a lengthy subject, 
which might well become unwieldy in 
weaker hands, and this fugue is simply 


mos ary . . 4 1 
Lost popular concerto for this instru- fa marvel of tone-building, of tecnnical 


ment. 


aa novelty will be a tone poem, en- 
titled “To a Drama.’’ It is by Friedrich 
Gernsheim, Gernsheim is now 71 years 
Old. His second Symphony, opus 46. was 
Played here at.a Symphony concert as 
long aso as. 1882, “To a Drama’ was! 
published in 1910, and brought out bv 
Mr. Nikisch in Berlin last October 
Gernsheim iS a member of the Senate of 
the Berlin Academy of Fine Arts. 
tn great successes of Dr. ft 
“phe ced second season here was Max 
fer’s Variations and Fugue on a 
me eney Theme by J. A. Hiller, Each 
mip since it was played here requests 
- € come for a repetition. 
Mes et program will end with the ‘“‘Tann- 
ne user Overture. The order will be 
as follows: Gernsheim, tone poem, ‘To 


& Drama’’ (first time in Boston); Reger, Y 


s< . . 

am oriations and Fugue 
heme by 
Saens, 


on a Merry 
J. A. Hiller,” op. 100; Saint- 


-_in A Da mat crihg Sg for ’cello and orchestra 4 


inor; Wagner, overture to “Tann- 


~ haeuser.” 


i here. The composer, aged 70, 
‘living in Berlin. His 


achievement, glorified by constructive 
talent of the highest order. 

The climax of the fugue, built over the 
pedal point which has already become , 
famous, is one of the wonders of mod-. 
ern music. True, it is probably the re- | 
sult of beer, of a vision of all-conquering | 


‘sound that comes in an alcoholically in- | 


spired moment, and fortunately captured. 
But the sheer glory of that sound is 
worth a concert of listening. As if Al- 
ladin had rubbed his lamp, behold a |; 
mighty palace of tone rear itself before 
one’s very eyes! Only a German, we feel | 
persuaded, a German with magnificent | 
Munich beer, could have penned that stu- : 
pendous, ‘‘kolossal’’ page. The perform- 
ance was one of the best given by Mr. | 
Fiedler and his men since the arrival of 
the conductor in this city, The apptauat 
spoke more eloquently than any words 
of the appreciation of the listeners. 
Frederick Gernsheim’s tone-poem, ‘To 
a Drama,” was heard for ‘the first time 
s now 
HE-flat symphony 
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, " Ty ir 
it melodies with’ "| tates i: : igs tv ee 
ling an treated | a ornet, sin vines! sate 
vst nly manner. ‘The its end. We wish ‘that ove nine could 
; wl ein the.‘Tann-. | have heard this fu: ue. He x yould. certainly 
vhic WAS page have revised his ‘‘Master Hug nes of Saxe- 
PE Mt ce, Sith | Gotha.” ‘Too . many. ima sine that the 
Fugue is a lemon that Aas been squdézed 
| Sadeanani: dry at least a aki a ago, yet 
| here is a modern who builds a fugal move- 
| ment that is new, powerful, and suffi- 
} ciently according to rule to satisfy even 
|} the martinets. It se@ns therefore that 
| not the fugue, but the fugal writers, have 
| given. OUSE. i5 
he fugue is the very flower of counter- 
t. Every device that skill has invented 
' in tone may be employed in it. Repetition 


of any device, that refuge of the helpless, — 
| is forbidden in its measures. But, because | 


| of its intricacy, it génerally appeals only 

| to the chosen few who can understand the 
complicated pattern. But this fugue seems 
to be a neutral ground on which peda- 
gogue and neophyte can meet; it appeals 
to the public as well as to the “cognos- 

centi.”’ Its final o rgan-point is tremen- 
dously powerful and’ makes a climax that 
might almost wake the dead. 

But there were other things besides this 
overwhelming climax in this remarkable 
composition. There Was occasionally gen- 
iality en amidst the sapient skill con- 
stantly displayed. Too often Reger delib- 
‘erately-takes figures of unheard-of uéli- 
ness, seemingly quite impracticable for 

- ji good music, and forces them to become 
| eorrect tonal works, as if to say—‘‘Nobody 
‘Helse could have oll this!’”’ But in this 


D has. we ve er rom ‘first to | composition there is no such deliberate 


Hh 


somposing for a i freakishness. It is too long, however, and 
By dg a vent; ? “wae cane at times it gi * i one were preying 
He: t0.snow that * ld game of “‘Button’’ turned into— 
Ye pow c por rs. Ths ‘his mee theme, what instrument’s got the 
an itheme?” If old Hiller could have heard 


| what was done to his innocent tune he } 
} would have demanded his melody back | 
} from its tormentor, but it was such excit- 


<4 ing music at the closé that the conductor 
fj was twice recalled and the orchestra ob- 
pad to stand up. fad was gloriously | per- 


fo 1t almost, be called ‘‘Violon- 
or our: city has always had 
n this instrument with- 
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work, these were ‘some ee points 
commend. The work itself. s not sine 
greatest of violoncello co tions al- 
though it is melodic and ad wel -¢ 

In spite of its unexciting character, Mr 
“Warnke was called out three times after 


#: he had completed it.” 


There is nothing to say at this late day 


| a 
’ sé ’ ‘e 
| about the Tannhauser’’ overture. It re- tt % Ry, 


mains as gigantic a work as when we first | 
heard it in Harvard Symphony days. It 
wae grandly performed. We were com- 


fortably satisfied to hear Virtue on the BER et. AT 8 P.M. 


trombones triumph over Vice on the pic- 

colo; we enjoyed again that Pilgrim’s 

theme of brasses caught in a violin rain- 

storm without an umbrella. The orchestra 

gave the ending in a manner which en- 

abled the residents: of Chelsea and Ros- 

lindale to get a good idea of the work mme. 
without leaving home. Altogether this 

was the most “fortissimo’’ concert that we 

have recently heard; but as the loud ef- 

fects were all in place we may end’ by Spring Song). 
singing—a la Schumann—‘‘Ich greite nicht.’’ 


PINLANDIA, 


(First time. ) 


MAX BRUCH, CONCERTO for VIOLIN No. 3. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 7, 


Soloist: 


Mr. WIbLY ‘HESS. 
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as: played at a Symphony concert in 


2. He studied with Moscheles, Haupt- 
of that 


mann, Richter and other men 
generation." Hence, 
its origin, the composition heard yester-. 


‘day is creditably modern, albeit with a- 


Classical contour which stands it in good 
stead, and a measure of formality more 
Suggestive of ‘something purely -syin- 
phonic than a tone-poem in free form. 

Mr. Warnke, the second concertme?s- 
ter of the ’cellos of the orchestra, played 


; Saint-Saens’ ’cello concerto in A minor: | 


Played the bravura passages_ rather 
roughly, sang the graceful melodies with 
much warmth and feeling and treated 
the work in a musicianly manner. The 
concert came to an end with the .‘Tann- 
hauser”’ overture which was rapturously 
received. 


AT THE SYMPHONY 
| Kida. Yow, me i 
| SHOWED HIMSELF ARTIST 


OF THE FIRST RANK 


Tone Poem by Gernsheim and Va- 
riations by Max Reger Works of 


Breadth and Power. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


| | PROGRAMME. 
Friedrich Gernsheim. Tone-poem ‘‘To a Drama.’’ 
Max Reger. Variations and Fugue to a Merry 
Theme. . 
Saint-Saens. Concerto for violoncello 
chestra, in A minor. 
Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 
Wagner. ‘‘Tannhauser’’ overture. 

A. concert that was thoroughly symphonic 
and dignified in its character from first to 
last. Gernsheim has been composing for a 
long time (he is over seventy), but this 
latest work seems to show that “age can- 
“not wither’ his symphonic powers. This 
Work has been hailed in Germany as the 
Most successful that has yet been produced 
by the veteran. It is naturally not in the 
wild modern school, but it is sufficiently 
free and it is instrumentated in a manner 
‘that shows that the composer has not 
neglected to study the advanced scores. 
“The tone-poem contains good material, 
Well developed and never incoherently pre- 
‘sented. It is in a legitimate style, a proper 
“compromise between the old classical and 
_the modern intense vein. It is at first 
‘imtentionally fragmentary, but as it un- 
folds it shows itself a work of long breath. 
Some of its furious climaxes and sharp 
interruptions seem to indicate a tragedy or 
at least a drama after the old Greek 
Method, but we are glad that the music 


and or- 


: 
Whe . Ni 


wete 


taking into account 


~T 


“a AO De elther her “Much Ado About | 
ing’’ nor ‘ “s Labor Lost.” There 

pauses big with fate, tuba and trom. 

bone staccato gasps, pathetic melodies bit- 

ten off brusquely, but the impression was 

not mere bleod-and-thunder, but noble and 

earnest. Such a work may be a model in 

these davs when we more frequently hear 

musical strainings than strains of music. 


Max Reger’s. orchestral variations are 
Something quite different from the crabbed 
and ascetic exhibitions of learning that 
he sometimes puts forth. But there is 
learning here that is stupendous never- 
theless. This set of variations resembled 
a hornet, since its greatest power was in 
its end. We wish that Browning could 
have heard this fugue. He would certainly 
have revised his ‘‘Master Hughes of Saxe- 
Gotha.’”” ‘coo. many imagine that the 
Fugue is a lemon that has been squézed 
thoroughly dry at least a century ago, yet 
here is a modern who builds a fugal move- 
ment that is new, powerful, and _ suffi- 


ciently according to rule to satisfy even 


the martinets. It se@g@mns therefore that 


not the fugue, but the fugal writers, have | 


given out. 


The fugue is the very flower of counter- | 


point. Every device that skill has invented 
in tone may be employed in it. Repetition 
of any device, that refuge of the helpless, 
is forbidden in its measures. But, because 
of its intricacy, it generally appeals only 
to the chosen few who can understand the 
complicated pattern. But this fugue seems 
to be a neutral ground on which peda- 
gogue and neophyte can meet: it appeals 
to the public as well as to the “cognos- 
centi.’’ Its final organ-point is tremen- 
dously powerful and makes a climax that 
might almost wake the dead. 

But there were other things besides this 
overwhelming climax in this remarkable 
composition. There was occasionally gen- 
iality even amidst the sapient skill con- 
stantly displayed. Too often Reger delib- 
erately takes figures of unheard-of ugii- 
ness, seemingly quite impracticable for 
good music, and forces them to become 
correct tonal works, as if to say—‘‘Nobody 
else could have done this!’’ But in this 
composition there is no such deliberate 
freakishness. It is too long, however, al 
at times it seemed as if one were playing 
the old game of ‘“‘Button’’ turned into— 
“Theme, theme, what instrument's got the 
theme?’ If old Hiller could have heard 
what was done to his innocent tune ie 
would have demanded his melody back 
from its tormentor, but it was such excil- 
ing music at the close that the conductor 


| 
| 
| 


was twice recalled and the orchestra ob- | 


liged to stand up. 
formed. | 

Boston might almost, be called ‘‘Violon- 
celloville,’’ for our city has always had 
eminent players upon this instrument with- 
in its walls. In paleolithic times there wee 
Wulf Fries; in later days we had Fri 
Giese, who at one time was probably tli 


It was gloriously per | 


best violoncellist in the world; Lee pte | 
Carl Barth, Alwyn Schroeder, form a list °% | 
which any city may be proud, Mr. Hein- 


i! 
\ was shown by the welcome he, received 
| when he came out for his-:solo. | 


about the 


_ heard it in Harvard Symphony days. 
' was grandly performed. 
- fortably 
__ trombones triumph over Vice on the pic- 
© colo; 
' theme of brasses caught in a violin rain- 
storm without an umbrella. 
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rich Warnke need not fear his juxta-posi- 


tion with the other great ones. He is an 


artist to the finger tips. Just a trifle too 


classic to be fully recognized by the mob, 


‘}always too reserved to play at the gal- 
| leries. 


Boston, nevertheless, recognizes in 
him a worthy equal to the great ones who 
have exploited the instrument here. This 


' 
; 


He at once set himself to earning this 
greeting. Excellent bowing, commendable 
breadth, especially in C string passages, 


an expressive and sympathetic tone, abso- 


lute surety of intonation, good attention 
to ensemble, steadiness in high position 


' work, these were some of the points to 
/ commend. 


greatest of violoncello compositions al- 


The work itself is not the 


though it is melodic and well-contrasted. 


' In spite of its unexciting character, Mr 
' Warnke was called out three times after 
' he had completed it. 


There is nothing to say at this late day 
‘‘Tannhauser’”’ overture. 
mains as gigantic a work as when we first 
It 
We were com- 
satisfied to hear Virtue on the 
we enjoyed again that Pilgrim’s 
The orchestra 
Save the ending in a manner which en- 


j abled the residents: of Chelsea and Ros- 
‘lindale to get a good idea of the work 


Without leaving home. Altogether’ this 
was the most “‘fortissimo’’ concert that we 
have recently ,heard, but as the loud ef- 
fects were all in place we may end by 
singing—a la Schumann—‘‘Ich grolle nicht.”’ 


MAX BRUCH, 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY 
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Conductors. 


It re- | 


iMmrMne. 


Spring Song). 


YV) DPINLANVIA, 


No. 7 


Soloist: 


Mr. WIhLY HESS. 
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(First time. ) 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN No. 2. 
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SYMPHON in E flat ma 


\ 


Programme. 
OVERTURE in D major 
CONCERTO for PIANO and ORCHESTRA, in F m 
(First time in Boston.) ) 
Baldwin Piano used 


No. 4, op. 82 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘The Moldau’”’ 


AY. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, AT 8 P.M. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
Soloist 
XAVER SCHARWENKA 
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1910-11. 
D major 

to 

Cs 


in 


Allegro ma non troppo 


(First time in Boston.) 


egro con spiri 


Solois 


82 


I. Allegro patetico 
II. Intermezzo (Allegro molto tranquillo) 


Programme: 
EK 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “The Moldau’’ (No. 2 of the 
Baldwin Piano used 


SYMPHONY in E flat major (B. & H., No. 1) 
Cycle ‘‘My Country’’) 


I. Adagio; Allegro con spirito 


II. Andan 


(Arranged by Franz Wiillner) 
III. Menuetto: Trio 


OVERTUR 


Op. 


SEASON 
XY. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, AT 8 P.M. 


IV. All 


Symphony Hall. 


III. Lento mesto. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 


HANDEL, 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE No 
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Haendel and Haydn for a Classical Be- 


ginning, Mr. Scharwenka’s Amiable Con- 


— 


“fugue as jugglers toss their 


} 


certo for a Middle Piece and Smeta-- 


na’s Transparent Tone-Picturing for End 


J] Trovatore’ at the Opera House, | 


with Mr. Slezak in Assorted Voice, Mr. 
Amato as Opulent as Ever of Tone and 
Mme. Rappold for a Competent Leonora 
—Care for the Old Opera Too 


NLIKE some conductors of sym- 

phony. concerts, Mr. Fiedler has 

the courage of a programme that 

shall make light entertainment. 
Of course, there are’many pieces, and classic 
pieces withal, that are meet for such a 
purpose. They surreptitiously slip them 
among severer music; he has dared more 
than once to fill a whole concert with them. 
He did so again yesterday afternoon, and, 
so to say, killed three musical birds with 
one stone. First, he made ‘ais light pro- 
gramme; second, he did the annual duty 
that symphony orchestras and their con- 
ductors should do by Handel and Haydn; 
and third, he made known here Mr. Xaver 
Scharwenka’s new concerto for pianoforte, 
and after many years brought back the 
pianist himself to play it. Precedent at the 
Symphony Concerts bids the 


‘off parade. 
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stri ‘the orchestra, an 


wv 


tossed about the four voices of his. 


balls. %It was as ample, ordered and | 
flowing as his full-bottomed wig, and | 
outside its energy, no more interesting, | 
Both prelude and fugue had, besides, the | 
curiously impersonal quality, as it 


seems nowadays, of Hindel’s music. Lis- 


that it detects individual and intimate 
emotions in the organist and choirmas- 
ter who was composer, too, and without 
a suspicion that he was to be of the 
“great masters.” Mozart is Mozart; 
Haydn has usually his naive and homaly 
savor. Handel, on the other hand, is the 
disembodied, the universal, the _ change- 
less pomp and power of sound. No one 
Seems even to think of him intimately or 
His music forbids such be- 
littling fancies. He seems always to 
have written it ceremonially. | 
Thus, Haydn, coming after him, seemed 
more than usually playful, chattering and 
naive, though he did try his hand at pom- . 
posities of sound in the drum-roll and the. 
rumbling basses of this symphony in E-flat. 
He was not very whole-hearted or per-— 


aa 


~Sistent in this excursion from his familiar 


paths, and by the time he has reached his 


“4second theme in his allegro, he has his | 


v 
e 
i 
t 


conductor ~- 


choose each year a symphony from Haydn - 
and an orchestral piece—overture, concerto 


Srosso or suite—from Handel. Mr. Fiedler, 
like Mr. Gericke and Dr. Muck once before 
him, 
the series that Haydn wrote for Salamon’s 
concerts in London, and chose from Hinde) 


These he yoked for the first half of his pro- 


gramme. The second began with Mr. 
Scharwenka’s 


Smetana’s 


picked the symphony in E-flat from | 


strings and his wood-winds chattering 
gaily. If Handel loved the power a) ee 
sound, Haydn loved the play of it. The. 


wind often blows through Handel’s musie > 


in gusts or gales; the sunshine flecked now 


and then with the chance shadow of a 
passing cloud plays through Haydn's. His 
slow movement paces its serene way from 
variation to variation, altering its rhythm 
as a man might vary his step to his mus-_ 
ings. The minuet, again as usual, is the 
composer’s little bow to the elegant com 
pany that has deigned to hear him and in 


, the finale he is at play with sound again, | 
an overture in D that from time to time, | 
and as the composer’s habit was with music | 
that he liked, served him for the three dis- 
tinct purposes of three different occasions. | 


concerto and ended with ‘ 
tone-picture of his Bohemian - 


river, “‘The Moldau,” which is pleasantly . 


fluent and transparently pictorial music. 
The audience, in turn, had its particu. 
lar joy of each of these pieces. Give 


Hindel unedited to an orchestra of mod- - 


ern dimensions, and between the multi- 
plied strings, woodwinds, and brass, he 
becomes very sonorous indeed. Have 
him previously reénforced by modern 
editing, as a certain Franz Willner has 
edited this overture in D, and his voice 
becomes larger and statelier still. 
the music begin with a full-voiced prel- 
ude “majestically,” as it did yesterday 


Let . 


and continue with a stoutly built and — 


long-breathed fugue, and the effect is of | 
the weaving, with sweeps of the hand, | 


that these same hearers may depart smiling | 
at the sport. A shrewd old man was | 
“papa’”’ Haydn; he had his “peasant cun- 
ning’ in the measuring of hig audiences. — 
He had another sort of cunning, too, that” 
cropped curiously and amusingly out of he 
performance yesterday. Haydn’s music is. 
very easy toean orchestra accustomed ta 
read Strauss, Debussy -nd Reger on the 
moment. The virtuosi of the platform at 
Symphony Hall know the bright, light 
supple quality of euphoneous tone | hat 
Haydn’s music exacts. Therefore, they 
take their ease with it, until some such 


at their own. carelessness. 
music is very transparent. 


Mr. Scharwenka’s concerto is a concerto. 
to trust and, if the listener is not too | 2X | 
acting, to like besides, It is a music to. 
trust because it almost always takes the | 
anticipated course. The melodic ideas ap- 
pear where there is reason to expect them 
they are developed in orderly fashion; 





| Scharwenka has- 
“pellion against the 
‘give experiments with it. ! 
‘that it is antiquated and binding, his 
‘pecourse is the lightness of the musical 
‘material that he encloses within it. True, 
he labels his first movement “‘allegro pa- 
tetico” as though he were going in quest 
of grave and racking emotions and the 
broken utterance of them. In reality he 
has written an extended piece of moody 
but not very deep-running music that is 
“grateful” to pianist, pianoforte and of- 
chestra, that is mellifluous throughout and 
‘that falls pleasantly upon the listening ears 
-—as much more amiable than pathetic al- 
legro. The slow movement is prettily 
graceful, rippling along from suggestion to 
suggestion of elegant old dance measures; 
while the finale, once a graver introduc- 
tion is done, is vivacity itself, almost to the 
wein of operetta. Mr. Strube in his con- 
certo for violin and vicloncello took ref- 
‘uge from the perils and limitations of the 
‘chosen form by the writing of light music. 
Mr. Scharwenka has done likewise with a 
concerto for piano, and written, may be, 
more lightly than he himself at sixty, 
could play his own music. In these days, 
when the concertos become longer and 
longer, severer and severer, and more and 
more abruptly and harshly daring, he has 
been content to write amiably, ‘‘grate- 
fully.” The pianists, and all their audien- 
ces but the youngsters, will like his music. 
The Moldau itself did not flow more 
smoothly in Smetana’s succeeding music. 
The other day, when Mr. Fiedler tried 
Gernsheim’s music “To a Drama,’’ someone 
said it was mt 
easy. By the same token Smetana s Mol- 
dau’ is modern tone-picturing made trans- 
parent. The dullest imagination may not 
miss a detail of the course of the stream 
in the music. The rivulets of tone rise and 
coalesce; they flow past the forest where 
are the huntsmen; past the meadows where 
| are the dancers. They expand in broad 
‘reaches; they boil in rapids; they course 


‘py the ancient citadel; they recede till eye— | 


and = ear—can follow them no-_ more. 


Through all this journey the music has | 


flowed as steadily as yariedly out of itself. 
The learned say that when the musical de- 
velopment and the imaginative scheme are 
thus fused, then does a tone-poem fulfill its 
dual end. GSmetana’s scheme was modest— 
and musical. His executior. of it is simple— 
and musical. A happy completeness crowns 


the whole. 


—————e 


the modern tone-poem made | 
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Played in Boston for the First 
Time at the 15th Sym- 
phony Rehearsal. 


COMPOSER IS THE PIANIST 


eo ar EE 


Grchestral Part of the Program 
Presents Handel and 
Haydn in Succession. 


inane 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 15th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra took place yes- 


terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Myr, 
Wiedler conducted, and Xaver Schar- 
wenka was the soloist. The program 
was as follows: 
Overture in D major 
Symphony in fiat 

No. : 1) 


Concerto in F minor, No. 4, for piano.. 


Scharwenka 
‘Symphonic poem, ‘“‘The Moldau’’...Smetana 
| Mr. Scharwenka has now played twice 
_with the Boston Symphony orchestra ! 
this city, It was on Ireb, 7, 1891, that h¢ 
played his first concerto. The one hé 
played yesterday afternoon was 11s 
fourth, and during the performance 
some wished—and they were friendly 
disposed toward this excellent musician, 
celebrated teacher and genial man—that 
‘he had remained faithful to his firs! 
love, 

| The fourth concerto, F minor, !§ in 
| three movements. The first is long and 
it is not conspicuous for freshness of 
ideas, either in thematic material or in 
the development. The second and third 


elaborately constructed, but as a whole | 


EE 


movements will undoubtedly delight au- 


diences for some time to come. 

The opening of the second, an inter- 
mezzo, with its archaic flavor and 
| piquancy, at once pleases by its prettl- 
ness, but after the middle episode, its 
return does not make the same effect; 
yet the return was inevitable, according 
to the laws of orthodox construction. 
Is it possible then that the prettiness 
of the first section So quickly fades? 

The third movement.after a dirge-like 


(f] thematically 


} _ 
A) 


introductic i rorgboae haracter of a ‘tar- 
antella, and there is a motive that an 
operetta composer might well envy. _ 

As a whole, the concerto contains little 
except passages of prettiness and pi- 
quancy, In spite of the carefully worked 
development of thematic material in the 
first movement, there is little that stirs 
the hearer, little that is truly emotional 
expressed in an original or individual 
manner. 

The word, ‘“reminiscent,’’ applied to| 
music, does not always convey a just| 
idea. That which excites memories of| 
music written before is often a resem- 
blance in mood, due to harmonic pro- 
eressions and orchestral coloring. There 
are pages in this first movement that) 
are thus reminiscent, and there are| 
moments when it is impossible for the| 
hearer not to think of Wagner and of) 
lesser cemposers, 

. Mr. Scharwenka has changed little 
in appearance since he last visited 
Boston, but his playing is more staid | 
and at times tentative. There was 
not the old-time dash, the glittering | 
brilliance: nor was this to be expect- } 
ed. It is enough to say that Mr. }: 
Scharwenka gave a dignified perform- | 
ance: that he played modestly; that 
after the second movement he was); 
loudly applauded and at the end re- | 
called several times. 

The purely oré¢hestral program does, 
not call for extended notice. The over-| 
ture by Handel contains a slow move-' 
ment distinguished by the pomp pecu- 
liar to that composer, and a fugue that ~ 


, 


|! is like countless pages written by him 


and others of his perrod—correctly put 
together and uninteresting. | 

Havdn’s symphony in E flat major 
has been played at these concerts three/ 
times, and not only twice, as stated by, 
the program book, It is conspicuous 
for the gayety of its second theme in. 
the first movement, the variation for 
the solo violin in the Andante, and theé 
finale, which used to be a avorite 
With our maiden aunts who were ad- 
dicted to playing arrangements for 
four hanas—and, indeed, this finale is~ 
charming, 

Smetana’s “Moldau’”’ wears well. The. 
opening is still a fine example of ‘‘water | 
music.” i 

The program for next week will in- 
clude Wagner's Prelude to ‘‘Lohen- 
erin,’ Strauss’s ‘‘Don Quixote,’ Beetho. 
ven’s piano coneerto, played by Mr. 
Busoni, and Busoni’s suite from the 
musie to Gozzi’s ‘‘Turandot.”’ ] 
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PLAYS OWN CONCERTO 


Work at’ 


Scharwenka’s 
Symphony. 


by the Orchestra. 
“lelne Fede, alg lt 
The program of the 16th symphony 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon Was 458. 
follows: Handel, overture No. 1 in VD 
major (arranged by Franz Wulliner, the 
father of the iieder singer); Haydn, 
symphony in E flat major; Xaver 
Scharwenka, concerto for piano No. 4, 
F minor, op 82, first time in Boston, 
played by the composer; Smetana, sym- 
phonic poem, “Vitava’”’ (“The Moldau’’), 
second in the series ‘““My Country,” 
This overture by Handel, even as the 
one to “The Messiah,’’ which it resem- 
bles in the recurring rhythmical figure 
of alternately long and short notes, is 
a memento to the influence upon the 


i development of musical form exerted by 


one who began his career at the Fren¢ca 
court as scullery boy. 

Lully’s form of overture, consisting 
of a grave movement followed by a 
rapid one, became the pattern for those 
of Handel, as of all those of his time. 
Yesterday the sturdy dignity of the un- 
varying polyphony and the crisp inci- 
giveness and logical sequence of the 
fugue were still wholesome models for 


modern ears. 
If the public of Haydn’s day had 
threatened to have none of him as a 
composer, either beqause on the one 
hand, perchance, he wrote in strange 
idioms and new forms, or because he 
wrote respectable, but somniferous mu- | 
sic on the other, no doubt he could | 
have earned his living in some theatre — 
as a drummer. Early in their youth, | 
the children of every German tym- | 
panist are taught to laugh heartily” 
at the story of the boy Haydn, who 
once improvised a drum for practice | 
by stretching a cloth tightly over 4 
meal basket, and belaboring the same 
with such good will as to nearly ruin 
the upholstered chair beneath it. 
Haydn retained his fondness for the 
drums and this symphony is known in 
Germany as the “#auKken wirbel,”’ the 
“drum roll,” named from the roll of. 
the tympani in the first bar, and yes- 
terday beautifully played. ie. 
This symphony is to be entered 
Sipe as music. Here is a typ cal | 
aydn minuet of a tidy, precise and 
well-ordered cheerfulness. Here, too, | 
is a first theme of the andante, an 
embellished form of a bald Croatian . 
folk-tune that denotes the composer's 
trait of treating folk-songs and 
dances. | 
For the historian of musical form 
here are further signs of development 
associated with Haydn—the definite 
boundaries of the divisions of the 
movements, the clearness in the sys- 
tem of keys, increased importance 0 
the coda and the use of the slqw an 
stately introduction to prepare the 
mind for serious attention. | x 
It might be an interesting experiment | 
to play the minuet of this be yer — 
with one-half the aur ngs us yester- 
day and without doubling the. l- 
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SAINT-SAENS, CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA, 
in A minor, op. 33 
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, Haydn thought | 
ously, heb ied of 40, 


me hear . 


of the aristocratic aloofness 
eivete and delicacy of_ outline of his 
music to be imagined. Yet Mr Witek's 
exquisite playing of the variation upon 
this Croatian air supplied the moments 
of all the work which seemed most 
apt and eppropriate. Here was the 
antique grace, the quaintly formal ele- 
gance which marked the etiquette and» 
the dress of the period. | 

Scharwenka is a_ worthy and 
estimable pedagogue of the piano who 
directs a conservatory in Berlin, and 
who some years since dwelt in New 
York, likewise to impart instruction 


here. 
; tis fourth concerto, performed yes- 
terday by himself and for the first time 
in this city, is a vast and extensive 
composition. The composer performed 
the three movements with much equu- 
nimity and aplomb, and when at length 
he had finished and had wrung the 
hand of Mr Fiedler, also that of of Mr 
Witek, there did not appear any inevi- 
table or plausible reason why they 
should have been performed upon the 
program of the Boston symphony or- 
hestra. 
“, are a few themes with identity 
and character. The development 
them is unduly prolonged for the vital- 
ity and inspiration of the work is 
sparse and nebulous. There are sev- 
eral climaxes atttained through a se- 
ries of throes and shudders. There are 
mélodiec passages which curve*in in- 
gratiating scrolls, but yesterday did 
not tempt one to find sentiment or pas- 
sion within them. 

oh ne in the orchestra there is ef- 
fe 


modern. the anist orchestra 


ve use of thematic material and 
evidence of tonal contrast. In the in- 
termezzo there is a tinkling passage in 
rked rhythm which may be called 
pretty and neat. In the last movement 
there are pages which George Cohan 
might fancy for his next Broadway 
show. Neither these delights, nor the 
remimiscences of other tunes cannot 
offset the dreary measures of Vaporous 
embellishment through which the piano 
meanders. 


tude and precision, as a teacher might 


| Mr Scharwenka played with exacti- 


' 


have demonstrated an academic point 
to his class. There was no variation 
of nuances, no revelation of pianistic 
color, no intimation that the plano 
could be made to sing nor was there 
the suggestidn that any moment was 
the inevitable and spontaneous voicing 
of emotional thought. Both the com- 
position and the performaiice were 
oftenest soporific and characterwed by 


ntry. 
’ Sonetarfa’s tone poem is imaginative 
and spontaneous music. 


SYMPHONY SOLOIST 
\ 
enna Fel. 1 ju 
Scharwenka Renders His 
New Fourth Concerto Be- 


fore Large Audience. 


ir 
Py : 


Xaver Scharwenka appeared as both | 
soloist and composer at yesterday's 
Symphony concert. It was another ex- 
ample of history repeating itself. The 
distinguished pianist made his debut 
with the Symphony Orchestra twenty 
years ago under similar conditions, 
playing his own concerto, No. 1, in B 


f flat minor. .Now-he returns, playing his 


new fourth concerto, in F minor, which 
is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania. 

The concerto has been called Schu- 
mannesque. It is romantic in spirit, 
melodious, and here and there brilliant. 
It is the work of a sound and mature 
musician; and sound and scholarly is 
Mr. Scharwenka’s playing. The con- 
certo is especially interesting on ac- 
count of its excellent orchestral part. 
The soloist and the orchestra are equal- 
ly prominent. This is an advantage to 
the soloist when the orchestra is s0 
efficient as thefone here ih Boston. In 
the second movement of the concerto, 
with its suggestion of the old gayotte, 
piano and orchestra are blended most 
skilfully. This movement won the great- 
est applause yesterday. Mr. _ Schar- 
wenka’s. playing Was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the large audience. It was 
artistic in the highest sense of the 
'térm. | 

Two rather unfamiliar numbers, Han- 
del’s overture No. 1, in D major and 
'Haydn’s symphony in BH flat maor, com- 
'prise the first part of this week’s pro- 
‘gram. The symphony hag not been 
‘played here for a score of years. Both 
of these old-fashioned compositions are 
spirited and tuneful. The: last number 
on the program is Smetana’s symphonic 
‘poem, “The Moldau.”’ 
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Xaver Scharwenka, the Polish planist 


and composer, appe 


ared as soloist with 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra yester- ———-— —————__. 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall, at the 

15th public rehearsal of the season. His 

concert in F minor was heard for the [OIO-lII. 
first time in this city. It is a virtuoso 

piece, built on an ambitious scale. 


His scoring, though thick, is oaee|\| Y { | 
The piano often amalgamates with the ‘tok & ‘ 


other instruments, 


there is careful at- 


tention to symphonic. structure, the 
themes are well contrasted and often de-2, Conduetor. 
veloped with ingenuity. 

The second movement is in the charac- 


ter of a gavotte and 


there is a sentimen- 


tal reminiscence from the movement 


which went before. 


The simplicity of-y 
this gavotte may well be suspected, and VOR RY 
when it is not affectedly simple it is ~~ *~“\~* 


cheap. The finale has a portentous in- 
troduction which grows Into a jubilant 


larantella. The material does not jus- ab 4 es, AT 8, Pr. M. 


tify the means. The tarantella would be 


better written for 
themes are without 
tion or originality. 


two pianos, The _ 
pronounced distinc- 
The orchestration is 


,too thick, especially in the scoring of 


i heavy chords. 


TIM. 


But this concerto, largely on account. of 


||its admirable perfor 
, lt was to be expec 


/wenka would play 


mance, was enjoved. 


ted that Mr. Schar- |, 


his own work withn™ 1° 4 Drama 


conviction and authority, but had the mu-. Boston) 
| Sic been less interesting than it was. 
the performance would have heen a tri- 
umph for him. He sometimes over- 


taxed the resources 
but he played with 


of one to the manner born, and he earned / / 


his applause, 


SAINT-SAENS, 


of his instrument,3 and FUGUE to a Merry Theme by 
the splendid mastery 
770,) Op. 10v 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA, 
in A minor, op. 33 


OVERTURE tothe Opera, ““Tannhauser’’ 


Solorst: 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE 
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VI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, AT 8 P.M. 


a) VARSANG (Spring Song). 


Soloist 
Nr. WILDLY HESS, 


6) FINLANDIA. 
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Symphony Hall. 
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MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


BEETHOVEN, 


SIBELIUS, 
MAX BRUCH, 
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, Theme with Vari- 


ion 
(Violoncello Solo, Mr. WARNKE; Viola, Mr. FERIR) 


ISIO-ILI1. 
and Finale:) Fantastic Variations on a Theme 


Programme. 
of Knightly Character, op. 35 
CONCERTO in C minor, for PIANOFORTE and 
(First time in Boston) 
Soloist: 
FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


ORCHESTRA, NO. 3 Op. 37 
SUITE for ORCHESTRA. ““Turandot’’ 


PRELUDE to the Opera, ‘‘Lohengrin”’ 
“DON QUIXOTE”’ (Introduct 


Chickering Piano used. 


ations, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


Lohengrin’’ 


¢é 


PRELUDE to the Opera, 
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, Theme with Vari- 
Variations on a Theme 


10n 
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) Fantast 


of Knightly Character, op. 35 


Vv 


”» (Introduct 


WARNKE 


“DON QUIXOTE 
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ations, and Finale 


(Violoncello Solo 


STRAUSS, 


C minor, for PIANOFORTE and 


ORCHESTRA, NO. 3 OP. 37 


CONCERTO in 


BEETHOVEN, 


SUITE for ORCHESTRA. ‘““Turandot”’ 


BUSONI, 


t time in Boston) 


(Firs 


Soloist 
FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


Chickering Piano used. 
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A |. STIMULATING SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 
44,49 6 tet, &. ye As 
The Remarkable Playing of the Orchestra 
—Strauss’s “Don Quixote” Performed 
Again to Admiration—The Prelude to 
“Lohengrin” for Mr, Fiedler’s Better | 
Wagner—The Gay and Fanciful Busoni 


of the “Turandot” Music, and the Cool, ~ 


Impersonal, Detached Busoni of Beet- 
hoven’s Early Concerto—“Tosca” with « 
New Tenor at the Opera House 


HE first half of the Symphony Con- 
cert, yesterday afternoon, was 


‘‘Richardian’’ and the second half * 


‘‘Busonian.” That is to say, the 
first two pieces were of the two composers 
that some Teutonic wits like to call Rich- 
ard I. and Richard II. From Richard 
Wagner came the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
and Mr. Fiedler conducted in it with an 
imagination that he hardly brings to frag- 
ments of the latest music-dramas, while the 
strings and the horns made the music beau- | 
tiful, for its tonal quality, to hear. From 
Richard Strauss came “Don Quixote,’’ the | 
masterpiece that Mr. Fiedler restored to the | 
concerts last spring and that, after six 
years of neglect, richly deserved the pres-~ 
ent repetition. The conductor and his men 
Played the variations with’ a perfect clar- 
ity, through which’ shone the ironic, 
the pictorial, or the characterizing quality 
that Strauss would give them. They made 
the introduction characterization in tones; 
they wrought the pitying tenderness of the 
end. If the performance had not quite 
the élan of last Spring, when conductor 
and orchestra were highly keyed to their 
task, it unfolded the mental power, the emo- 
tlonal beauty, the Supple fusion of means 
and ends, that make ‘‘Don Quixote’’ of the 
heights of music in our time. The rest of 
the concert, which filled the full two hours, 
was Mr, Busoni’s. As pianist, he revived 
Beethoven's concerto in E minor, which 
he played with the perfections of an en- 
tirely comprehending and an entirely cool 
detachment. He sat Sphinx-like before the 
Pianoforte. He seemed less a man than a 
Sublimated musical mechanism doing its | 
berfect work. As composer, he and his au- | 
dience heard four pieces from his inciden- 
tal music to Gozzi’s fantastic Chinese com- | 
edy, “Turnadot.”’ They were so original, in- 
teresting ana amusing that those who 
Smiled over them regretted ‘the omission | 
of the other four, Mr. Busoni is not a. 
€lorified mechanism when he composes. | 
He feels, imagines, 


Se 


| Here were the feats Of an orchestra ca 
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"| dreds, who had come to hea 


ir Mr. | Bees 9., ae 
and perhaps “Don Quixoté.” The expert, 
between the pieces and’the intermis ion, 
chattered as their way is, of composers, 
pianist and conductor, and drew their. 
comparisons ‘between the performance of 
“Don Quixote” last April and the per-. 


formance that they had just heard. They 


weighed Mr. Busoni as virtuoso; | they 
were gay over ‘his oriental music, Yet 
nobody had a word for the orchestra. It, 
a8 usual, was taken for granted. Yet’ 
the band of the Metropolitan, virtuosi, 
too, and practised in operatic music, and. 
the orchestras of the great German. 
Opera houses with their superlative 
union of tone and expression, could 


‘ hardly have surpassed the performance 


of the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” The 
Strings were as finely-voiced as the mu- 
sic, they were luminous as the track on 
which the Grail descends to earth and 
then mounts to Heaven. They were as 
ethereal as Wagner’s tender imaginings, 
The euphony of their tone was softly 
radiant. The horns added their mellow, 
flowing voices. The brass followed with . 
its rich sonorities. The middle passage 
of the strife of earth has been played 
with more tumult, but with less impas- 
sioned tonal splendor, Wagner, in pages 
of wordy rhetoric tells how he would 
have the Prelude to “Lohengrin” music 
Of vision. The band yesterday saw it 
with and for him. 


The orchestra passed to “Don Quixote,’" 
The mere technical exactions of ultra~mod- 
ern music, they accomplished in it as they 
usually accomplish them. Their hearers, 
unless they knew the score, were probably 
unaware that these difficulties existed. They 
accomplished, besides, another and a finer 
thing, Strauss in his variations would 
Suggest in tones the ten episodes of the 
Knight and his esquire that the programme 
Specifies, (For ‘Don Quixote’’ is honest 
‘programme music” that assumes rightly 
that the listener knows the programme.) 
Strauss unfolds, characterizes, — distin-| 
gulshes these episodes both by large and 
expressive mood and by adroitly vivid de’ 
tails. Intricate indeed is the warp a 

f the music, freely as it seems té 

» yet the orchestra and Mr. Fiedler 
caught each of ‘these details, made them 
audible to the audience, gave them each 
its due significance, and yet never once dis- 
torted the whole fabric of the Music or 
stayed ‘ts course. And when the moment 
came, as in the Knight's speech abou 
honor and glory, as in his night vision, as 
in the piteous music of his death, they at- 


tained to the glowing or the poignant beau- 


ty of tune that is of Strauss’s purpose, 
adds to virtuosity imagination; that is cap- 
able of mood and passion. It geem “al; 


| again, to be at play with Mr. Busoni’s gay 
music; yet it is musie that is queerly baf- 





fling to play, and remote in its Orfental 
‘substance and rhythms from familiar 
courses. Mr. Busoni sought a tang in it. 
The orchestra amplified his suggestion, 


They are fortunate who can hear ‘Don 
Quixote” or write of it. .temperately, 
whether to praise or blame. Those that will 
have none of the music seem to bear it a 
sort of personal hatred. Those that thrill 
to it may hardly speak of it without a 
personal emotion. It is not that Strauss 
has taken the dryest, barest, and most 
hackneyed of musical forms—‘Introduc- 
tion, Theme with Variations, and Finale,’”’ 
as the proudly reticent title runs—and 
wrought into it, and made alive in it, the 
figure of Cervantes’s Knight, the tale of 
his adventures, the tender transfiguration 
of his death, as the composer has read, 
imagined, and felt it. It is not that here 
is music that is obedient to every law of 
established form, yet makes that form, | 
supple or vivid to its purpose, so that musi- | 
cal development, the reflected image, and | 
the delineative and the emotional purpose 
of both go hand in hand. It is not that 


“Don Quixote’”’ is a masterpiece of orches- | 
tral skill and orchestral imagination. There | 
indeed is one of its lesser titles ta place | 


among the finer musical achievements of 
our time. The greater titles lie in the 
impassioned beauty, when sound glows with 
emotion as coals glow with their heats, 


his nocturnal vigil by his arms and dreams 
the dreams of an idealized chivalry; in the 
noble eloquence of the passage in which he 
speaks to Sancho of honor and chivalric 


Obligation; in the delineative image of the | 


passage in which the cherished fancies 
of the reading Knight become as ghostly 
phantasmagoria and he is mad; in the 
pity, the tenderness, the quiet exaltation in 
Which hermakes a good end. For as ..e 
died, he knew that his chimeras were but 
the apparitions of ideals and knew that it. 
was good to pursue such figments and to 
be loyal to them, though men laughed. 

All this is one side of “Don Quixote’’— 
the side on which Strauss has written 
some of the most beautiful, the most pas- 
Sionate of all his music. The other is the 
side of the variations ‘that record the ad- 
' yentures—the ironic side. For Strauss sees 
and feels them and makes his hearers see 
and feel ‘them not as mere fantastical hu- 
mors for the passing smile of the de- 
tached bystander,not as mere musical nar. 
rative for the momentary interest of the 
hearer. The Knight believed and trusted 
and despaired, and in Strauss’s music 
more than once is the pity of his moods. 
‘The Knight knew not that his delusions 
were delusions, but Strauss and we 
~through him may feel the irony of his 
‘plight—not to mockery but to sympathy. 
_The variations are alive with the vivacity 
of delineation and suggestion; but frem 
ia oment to moment comes the undertone 
ce 


“hat quivers as it tells. The music is 


transmuting music; it is of Don Quixote 
as Cervantes limned him and Don Quixote 


as our generation, by the intellect, the 


imagination, the emotion of Strauss, sees 
him. The music more idealizes as it de- 
picts. 

Mr. Busoni was more interesting as a 


' composer yeSterday than he was 4s 4a pian- 


ist and there is more interesting music in 
these days than Beethoven’s concerto in C 
minor. It is formal in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury fashion, though Beethoven's hand has 
begun to make those forms a little more 
full-bodied and pliant. It runs an amiable 
course, making animated and pleasantly 
shaded tracery of sound through the first 
movement, singing musingly and straight- 
forwardly through a second, and then run- 
ning gracefully and gayly forward to the 
end. The pianoforte sings; the pianoforte 
ornaments; once in a while, it catches the 
tones of the eloquent voice that Beethoven 
was to give it. There is little mood in mu- 
sic and as little individuality as was possi- 
ble to so vigorous a temperament as even 
the youthful Beethoven’s. It is a classic 
by grace of its place among his ‘‘collected 
works.’’ Mr. Fiedler was wise to cut it and | 


no doubt Mr. Busoni played it in the true 


vein. The performance was fiawless in iis 
clarity, its precision, its proportioned flow. 
The sense and the control of design in il 
was of Mr. Busoni as pure intellect. The 
quality of tone, the graduation, the pace, 


: -e of it. 
of the music in which the Knight keeps | the polish of it were as immaculate ©o 


The sublimated mechanism of it all was of 
| Mr. Busoni, the speckless virtuosi. He 
| never overdid, or underdid, and the poise of 

the performance was as perfect as its subli- 
/mated mechanism. It was also as cool and 
| detached as it could well be. There was 
| not a personal emotion, mood, or suggestion 

in it. An eighteenth-century audience would 


have taken its cool, poised, detached pleas- @| | 


ure in it. But we, as Moliére said for his 
own time, are the people of today—a ner 
vous, emotional lot. Does Mr. Busoni suc- 
ceed with us because when he chooses as 
pianist he can be so “different’’? 

As composer, Mr. Busoni was not at all 
impersonal or detached. In fact, he was 
very’ gay, fanciful and generally amusins. 
Now, Turandot was a cruel and haughty 
princess of China, @yho set her suitors 
riddles to guess. When they failed to guess 
them, as they usually did, she passed 
them over to the executioner, when one 
did guess them and propounded her 4 rid- 
dle that she could not guess, pride strug- 
gled with admiration; passion was born 0° 
both and they lived happily, presumab)) 


guessing riddles ever after. Gozzi in be | 
highly artificial Venice of ‘the eighteenth} | 


century made a highly artificial comed} 


with of all this; and Schiller adopte¢ it} 
To the original play, Mr. Burson! wrote 
“his incidental music, and since the comed 
ts seldom acted promptly made it 4 con 
cert-suite. Out of the eight numbers, Mr | 
Fiedler chose a sort of pictorial prelude 
the music of the chief sonata, pitty-pat 


tying about; the music of the proud and/should fail, ergo, off went his head, —— 


glamourous and passionate and exotic 
Turandot and highly colored and joyous 


_| finale. He denied us the music that echoes 
out of the woman’s chamber or of Turandot 


hovering by night around the suitor’s bed 
on the chance that he murmur the name 
and estate that he conceals. The more 
the pity; for the music was very amusing 
to hear, and it could evidently turn sen- 
suous. Mr. Busoni has chosen his Oriental 
melodieh, adhered to them, decked them in 
insistent oriental rhythms, clothed them) 
in chinking progressions, and arrayed 
them in bright orchestral colors. The mu- 
sic is exotic to the ; it cheerfully 
makes its own way in its own fashion. It 
brings Oriental atmosphere and to spare; 
ii has its flashes of humorous characteri- 
zation over the eunuch, a moment of pas- 
sion, pride and fate were Funandot. The 
rest was gay, and modern music so se]- 
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AT THE SYMPHONY, 


Busoni Heard as Pianist 
and Composer. 


‘Biilliant Orchestral Performance of 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” 


a 
z za y, 


/ 

The program of the 16th Symphony 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon was as 
follows: Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’; ‘‘Don . 
Quixote,” by - Strauss (cello,” Mr. 
Warnke; viola, Mr Merir); Beethoven's > 
piano concerto No. 3, C minor, op 37, Mr! 
Busoni Soloist, and four movements 
from Mr- Busoni's suite ‘Turandot,’ - 
originally composed as incidental music 
to Gozzi’s fairy play. 

This suite was performed for the first 
time in Boston. Unfortunately the pro- 
gram had continued for two hours when 4 
it began, and the audience was restive. A 
"he senses of both players and hearers — 
would have been keener had ‘it begun _— 
the program, and Mr Strauss need not 
have Suffered embarrassment in follow- 
Ing with his ‘Don Quixote.”’ = 

turandot was the name of a Chinese 


a 


i 


Jat 


Mr Busoni’s suite is in eight num- 
bers or ‘episodes. The first is the city 
gate, with the grinning heads of those 
who guessed badly perched high. as 
ghastly .warning. The second is dedi- 
‘cated to Truffaldino, a gentleman 
whose function it was to oversee, the 
doings of thé eunuchs. The third is 
the pompous. entrance of the emperor 

into the hall, and the fourth that of 
the princess. herself. The fifth affords 
a glimpse into the women’s apart- 
ments, while in the ‘sixth’ we hear 
within the chambers of Turandot the 
sound of harps and flutes, of women’s 
voices and of dancing. 

‘The riddle has been solved by Kalaf 


in the ceventh, but Turandot is reluc- | 


tant and obstinate. Kalaf retaliates by 
offering to withdraw his claims if Tu- 


randot will guess his name correctly. | 


In the eighth he is guarded and in his 
sleep he murmurs “‘O, unhappy Kalaf.” 
The princess reconsiders and after mas- 
cu@rading in mourning in playful ven- | 
geance, is guided by her heart and ac- 
cepts the first conditions of the wager. 
The first, second, fourth and last | 
episodes were performed yesterday. In| 
these was suggestion of the orient in | 
the choice of mode, melody and rhythm. | 
The theme of Turandot’s march is said 
to be an adapted Chinese melody. Tur- 
andot enters to a colorful and impres- 
sive accompaniment to womanly. ¢a-| 
price, cruelty and passion, and the com- | 
poser’s preference for music of sensu- 
ous beauty is well known. The new 
piece was well played and elicited ap- | 
plause for Mr Busoni. . 
In his list of works Beethoven’s C | 
minor concerto, with the “‘Eroica’’ sym-_| 
phony. the ‘‘Pathetique’’ sonata and 
other compositions, falls before 1808, or 
in what has been termed the first-of the 
three periods’ of his activity. The con- 
certo reveals an economy in- modulation 
and a strict regard for form. The last 
movement is held definitely to fore- 
cast the approaching transition into the 
second period, but there is lacking the 
sweep of vision, the masterful versatili- 
ty and resource in the treatment of his 
subject, and the profound and tragic 
seriousness of style which identified 
later works as by the signature of his 
own hand. Pe 
Mr Busoni approached the Beethoven 
with respect and reverence. He played 
With a clear sensing of symmetry and 
proyorticn which might have allotted 
movement, period, phrase and figure its 
just, predetermined and unswerving 
value, and would. do so again. © His 
playing creates the impression of ab- 
struse mentality and of omnipotent and 
dauntless technic. ‘There were moments 
of scftness when beauty of tone and 
an emotional thougnt crept’ in. Mr 
Rusoni was recalled four times. — . 
The feature of the program, aside 


rit ‘ess ~ : ‘ 1 ’ »j T. ¢ 
princess. Smitten by. her great beauty, 5 fongth, was the performance of the 
‘Mage at scores of youths desired” ‘‘Don Quixote.” The playing of the 
Oo Win her. Wooers were not forbid- Orchestra was as the playing of a mas- 
den, but all must muheie ? _terful artist imbued with the _ technic 
Rotunigiown-in 3 subscribe to a test” of a virtuoso and the imagination of-a 
in legends of- one beauti- 09; poet. Mr Fiedler conducted with in- 


— ful brincess—always a princess—and ‘disputable and welcome sympathy anu 


“a platoon of s : —~ insight, as well as with initiatives Mr 
the . winner st Swains, namely,” Warnke and Mr Ferir played creditably, 
pro . ust guess three riddles and Mr Longy’s incomparable art was 

pounded by the princess. If he revealed. bait pans 


~ a 
i oo. a -~ 





NE cil ial » Phe “story is’ of a beautiful. and 
See eeeeteya Re cactnleane Hee he aneny princess. 10 “Oblnw rho aid not 
made the visionary knight an aspiring | “8h to wed, and so her suitors wer: 
romanticist and not a caricature. He | given three riddles to guess. Many thus 
has ‘written with: a noble seriousness as | lost their heads, but at last the Oedipus 
well as with genial humor. ‘appeared. Mr. Busoni has said that the 


BST \N HEARS themes of his score are borrowed from 


Strauss’s ‘noblest: and inaptred:musio.| play Beethoven's) third “piano concerts: 
__ There are few more eloquent pages than) but also to hear the first performance 
those in which Don Quixote is supposed! in Boston of his suite for orchestra,-— 
to reason concerning the ideal and those boner dict’ -* hes perm gy " ax ae 

-| Gozzi’s ‘“Tu : | 
that portray his death. These pages are concerto with rare breadth and beauty 


enough to put Strauss with the lmmor-) of style, with the utmost’ skill and 


| 
oriental melodies, and he therefore be- | tals. Yet there are some who ignore sympathy. However his personality 
|| 


lieves that he has improved upon ‘“con- 
ventional theatrical orientalism.” 
Music that is composed for the theatre 
often loses half its effect when played 
This is true even of | 


this music and dilate on the “absurdity” | may strike the spectator, his laying 
of imitating sheep and employing a deserves to be described as una ected- 
wind machine. They seek for eccen- ly yy aig The ip eae 7 

i "ay § at o rillia - 
poi ana i ag 7 bizarre and /tist, who, while not utterly sinking: his 
lave no ears ior e strains of solemn individuality, at the same time shows 
and pathetic beauty, all the characteristics of the true in- 


The performance was on the whole|terpreter. His playing evoked hearty 
came 


BUSONT'S MUSIC iin a concert hall. | 
‘ | Bizet’s suites taken from the music to 
. “T,/Arlesienne”’ and of Faure’s suite, de- 

his music to ‘‘Pelleas and 


Part of a Too Long Program 


rived from 

Melisande.’’ It may be said of Busonl’s 
music, heard yesterday, that it is distin- 
guished chiefly by its entertaining in- 
strumentation and its oriental atmos- 
phere. This music, might justly be called 


one of the most noteworthy of the sea-| 
son. Perhaps Mr. Fiedler was oceasion- | 
ally didactic in his interpretation, as 
though he wished to explain this or that 
variation to the audience, but in view, 
of the general and great merit of the 


applause that lasted until he 
back to bow several times. 
Busoni’s suite also held the interest 
of the audience, though it was the last 
number on an unusually long program. 
Turandot is a Chinese princess who 
sends to his death every suitor who 
cannot answer three ri@€dles which she 


' performance this objection might well 
be considered hypercritical. | 

Mr. Warnke’s interpretation of the 
| | violoncello part was masterly in every 
|; way. The technical difficulties were 
'|'|surmounted with ease; the tone was 
|| varied and beautiful; the different 
‘|}sentiments were fitly expressed, and 


| amusing. It was a mistake to produce 
‘it when ‘“‘Don Quixote,’’ a series of va-~ 
| riations, was played at the same con~ 
‘cert; but the composer Was present as 
‘the soloist and the opportunity to pay 
| ihim a compliment was therefore not 
PIANIST IS THE SOLOIST neglected. It might be well before the 

‘season closes to perform the whole 


‘suite. Yesterday Mr, Busoni was called | 


of 16th Rehearsal of the 
Symphony Orchestra. 


propounds. Prince Kalaf, an . exile, 
eventually wins her. The story invites 
high oriental coloring, which the com- 
poser has not been loath to furnish. 
One of the themes is an adaptation of 
a Chinese melody and another is said 
to be the oldest known Arabian song. 
The suite was enjoyed, and unquestion- 
ably the enjoyment would have been 
keener if the hour was not so late. 
Strauss’s wonderful tone picture, 
“Ton Quixote,’’ was sympathetically 
played by the orchestra. The soloists; 


t 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the music of the death scene was 
played with true emotion. Mr. Ferir| 
in tone and interpretation stood side 


ED ees mere ee 
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Busoni was the 


SO AY 


Brilliant Performan e of 


ee eee ee 2 
en ee ee 


| ‘out after the ‘Turkish finale’ and 
, ‘warmly applauded. 
Plays Extracts from Suite from! He had already given pleasure by his by side with Mr. Warnke, and the 
, e performance of Beethoven's ys tg + a aie ase magnificently, hh aoe and Mr. Ferir, Mpa cee 
© minor, which had not been playec 1ere will be no concerts : reek. Prete e music representing O 
the Music to Gozzi's ‘here for many years in any important | The program of the Wed and ook . Setse’ for henna WW eames 
| rorite with ' cert Mare ; oa, oe : an ry 
“Turandot.” concert. The concerto is a setae | Sa pay Ss: Sy get will be as follows: lovely “Lohengrin” prelude put the au-| 
some European pianists, possid' brs tul | ‘heat thick rture to a Gascon Comedy dience in fine humor that lasted all the| 
bt en ml of, an ‘from beginning to end as an exaln + OER rst time here); Berlioz, ; emer van ROR U 
7 : , . of Beethoven in light and playful mood, | Childe Harold” Symphony; Weber, : " 
BY PHILIF HALE. overt t 64 9 , , 
| dso _ | showing a gaiety that is at once con- ‘ure to ‘‘Euryanthe.” Mme. Kirkby $6 99 
The 16th public rehearsal of the Bos- tagious. Mr, Busoni’s performance of || Lunn will sing an aria and a grou of 
ton Symphony Orchestra took place yes- the first two movements was character- | | , " | 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. ized by Roendy, & enact ys Rhy ion in ; 1 
S hae , 
Fiedler conducted. Mr. tion and a faultiess an ghiy po | 1A | | ) 
“ee pa fe os Pease mechanism rather than by warmth and | ota NI Rad Lo 
pianist. e program was,as follows:  gnontaneity. “Yet it should be remem- | ) U q : 
Prelude to “Lohengrin’’ ..,Wagner, bered that only the middle movement. ost Seb S$ ps 
| Don Quixote : Fantastic V ioantiter ae calls for any marked expression of sen- | | ae met tee 
| Concerto No. 3, C minor, for piano.... _timent, and the sentiment of this ech Of | f f 
| Beethoven | Is contemplative, not deeply emotiona : ' f S ® 
| ay aging vine Aig, Boilgsge baa the gee ir or _esytaice ae be een S| ! i trauss Tone Poem 
MEN anig ay susoni| whe performance on the whole was miiecnsibeodileslaascalat | 
| Only four of the eight movements', gne exhibition of highly developed | BY OLIN D 
from Busoni’s suite was played, and and well controlled technic. Yet there OWNES 
* | { did not | r Y 
yet the concert was too long. The 1s this to be said: Mr. Buson’ Ge ‘| i<emarkable P | the programme of the 16th public re- 
, B. ) any | 46cm rogram Holds ant on Kay? 
prelude to “Lohengrin,” beautiful as attempt to modernize the music inam | g ld j ennes of the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra, 
| phony 
| Wagner; 


manner. He let it speak in its own ; yesterday after P 
it is, might well have been omitted. way with its archaisms, its old for- Large Audience En- Hal: Prelude tee 
Busoni’s music was played for the first mulas. When the language of Mozart |} tone poem, “Don Quixote ' 
time in Boston, and it would only was heard in Beethoven's music; the thralled. Richard Strauss; piano coneerto in Cc | 
have been fair to him if the whole pianist was Mozartian in the interpre- minor, Beethoven; Suite for orchestra 
suite, with its contrasts, had been tation. There are & few passages if | we A “s/m, /®@J{f (from incidental musie to Gozzi’s fair ; 
‘heard, As it was, marches succeeded the concerto that hint at the greater || Ota: seeatlelal leees ee | | tale, *‘Turandot,” Ferruccio Busoni Mn 
leach other, and as all the music was Beethoven, as in the coda of the first | Be! wane * af Symphony concerts May BPysoni was als Sis 3 . Fe 
: rae | +3 | & Scribed as marking the climax o ars : Oo soloist of the occasion, 
necessarily exotic in character, the movement and in the still effective | the season. With a soloist of the mag- Che feature of this concert was the per- 
monotony of the march movement and at that time surprising enhar- nitude of Ferruccio Busoni, and witht formance of Strauss’ tone-poem ie 
was without relief. The “Nocturnal monic change in the finale. These pas- two such orchestral numbers as the formance of ext teordieiiy a 
Waltz,” “Dance and Song,” “In the sages were brought out by Mr. Buson! ates to ‘Lohengrin’ and Richard Every detail of thé score : tl eich Rene 
Women’s Apartments” and the march, unostentatiously, but in memorable habelciny dl Don Quixote’? leading the; exactly aay 4 a ite a ( 10Uugh held. 
“Altoum,” were not played. fashion. The most salient feature of Sram, the attractions proved suffi- wag exposed with a cleattiesis che ae 


cient yesterday aft | 
This musie was written by Mr. Busoni his . the brilliance of “ tay afternoon to put up the 
1 Mr. Bus performance Was e No More Seats” 5} . - microscopic. and . \ 
Relies dbamatic fable “Turandot,” the last movement, ts’’ sign early. The out p every one of those in- 


look is that the sam 4 
~ t + Ss e ent sjastic c .. credible et Ss 
known ‘to some through Schiller’s ver- Tt was a great pleasure to hear “Don enthusiastic con details was electric with mean- 


ditions will prevail toni 
sé a . 7 git. ing. The orchest Ne > 
‘sion, a “tragi-comic fairy tale.” Quixote” again, for it contains some of Busoni comes this time not only to posed the inase!. ee en ee 





“The performances of the soloists ‘were 
of very exceptional quality. Mr. Warnke. 


early Beethoven piano concerto and af- 
terward listened-to the performance of 


| 8oes without saying. It was a good ‘“‘anti- 
to the more indigestible mM ia as. 


pasto’’ 
that were to toljow. 


gave a memorable reading of the ‘cello 
part, and Mr. Ferir, the first violist, 
distinguished himself equally. For that. 
matter, there were many instrumentalists. 
yesterday whose names are not known to. 
fame who merited the most honorable 
mentiun. It was not without justice that 
Mr. Fiedler, after being repeatedly re- 
called, compelled first his soloists and 
‘then his men to bow with him. 

Mr. Busoni played the Beethoven con- 
certo in a perfectly masterly manner. 
The concerto is old, but it was good to 
hear it once more, or it would have been 
good if Mr. Busoni were not unfortunate- do 
ly one of those people who are capable’ the contending generals are the Paris 
of doing whatever they can conceive. Th@ Vonservatory on the one side, and the 
pianist’s technical mastery was as irritat- pee 5 > 
able authority. He can color his tones, the other. The battlegrounds are many: 
nit 33 he de ipa Minny arbulgd in seth and now the Teutonic forces exalt their 
white. e could, one imagines, be a as ; ; 

. ‘ ‘ * . . . ; ; ) . mow 
magician of the keyboard, but he prefers standard right in the Gallic citadel ; now 
to ‘do stunts.” the Debussvite hosts capture German! 

Busoni, the composer, explained when city after German city. The 
the ‘Turandot’ music was performed in camps move about with exceeding swift-. 
New York, that he employed real oriental ian ie | (o> RS 
tunes, taken from collections, in order to less. \ ictory 1s constantly winging he} 
obtain genuine “local color.’’ Mr. Busoni’s flight from one side of the border to the 
orchestration is even more annoying than o¢her, Sometimes a music festival will 
his playing. It is hard, and solid, and ih 3 
brilliant and noisy. The material is mixea COnvene On the northern side, with in- 
with a scientific hand. Sometimes it tent to arbitrate the questions at issue, 
sounds well, but Oftenest it strikes sounds birt nothing ever comes to settlement. 
like a concoction, a recipe. The pianist ; | ’ i 

» © atants recognize no neutral 
was applauded for his playing, and re- Che combatants recogniz i 
ealled. The composer was obliged to re- territory; their diplomats are not even 
turn to the stage after the performance conversant with the Monroe doctrine. 
of the suite, and bow his acknowledg- The theater of war extends to America: - 
and in America the conflict goes on with Four Marches From His ‘‘Turan 
about the same undecisive gain and loss 
as on the home soil. The whimsica! 
thing about it all here is that the iden 
tical battalions must do service for both 


ments. 

parties. Max Fiedler martials his men 
under the French banner on Thursday 
and under the German on Friday. ‘5o 
he becomes a shadow fighter, and 0! 
course is invariably a conqueror. 

Mr. Fiedler added a wind machine to 
his ordnance on the German day, and 
he further violated the rules of civilized 
warfare by the employment of muted 
something or other (was it tuba’). and 
then he allowed the music to be called 
variations, when in truth it was a con: 
certo for ’cello and orchestra, with MV. 
Warnke as the solo ’cellist. Well, when 
Strauss is the composer and “Don 


an orchestral piece of his -in popular. 
vein, “Turandot.” Mr. Busoni Was very | 
kind not to bring with him a tremend:. 
ously recondite musical work either to 
play himself or to have Mr. Fiedler per- - 
form. Only light subjects should come 
up for discussion after Richard Strauss, 
-humorist, has held the platform for a 
‘half hour, because the humor of Rich- 
card Strauss is such a serious thing that 
a little brightness and fun are distinctly 
needed to counteract it. 

Program of the sixteenth, Symphony 
concert: Wagner. prelude to “Lohen- | 


4eS¥ MPHONY NY. a 


The intellectual duel goes on between 
France and Germany. The weapons used 
by the French are violins, flutes, trum- 
pets, and other melody making imple- 
ments authorized by international regu-. 
lations; those used by the Germans. 
xre the legitimate ones, together with 
» few others which the laws of nations 
recognize. ‘The headquarters of 


soloists who pictured the knight pair oo 
esquire beautifully. Mr. Warnke played 
the violoncello obbligati and Mr. Ferir the 
viola ones perfectly. The interpretation of 
“Don Quixote’ was a splendid one. When- 
ever there is a great Strauss work to be 
given, and Mr. Fiedler wields the con- 
ductor’s baton, one may be sure of a great 
musical treat. Therefore the bleating of | 
the sheep, the whistling winds that fanned 
Don Quixote’s aeroplane, the quaintly de- 
mure bassoon discourse of the two monks, 
and many other points, deserve commenda- , 
tion and enthusiasm. But not even the 
excellent orchestra and the superb read- 
ing can quite reconcile us to the ramblings 
of the work or convince us that absolute 
'grin;” Strauss, Quixote:” Bee- | Senius is speaking in its tones, It is in- 
tensely interesting as a study of instru- 


not 


“Don 


orchestra. 


: “a | boston. 
opposing 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ON TRIP, 


The Symphony orchestra is away] 
the coming week on its fourth south- 
ern trip. The usual concerts will be 
given in Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, New York and Brooklyn 
and the third and lust concert of the 


season in Hartford on Monday even- 
‘ing, the 27th. The interesting feature. 
of the trip will be the performance of 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven in| 
Baltimore with the assistance of the! 
Baltimore Oratorio Society and a/§ 
quartet consisting of Mme. Corinne | 
Rider-Kelsey, Miss Janet Spencer,) 
Daniel Beddoe and Claude Cunning- 
ham. This work was given a year ago’ 
this month in Baltimore with such. 
Success tkat there was a demand for 
its © repetition this season. Mr. 
Warnke will be the soloist in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Schroeder in Washing- | 
ton and Ferruccio Busoni in the other 
‘cities. 
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dot’’ Suite Were Excellently |) 
Played by the Orchestra. 


By Louis C, Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Lohengrin’’ 
‘Don 


Wagner, —‘ 
Strauss. —*‘ 
tions. 
Beethoven... 
Piz inist, 
Busoni. 


prelude. 
Quixote.’’ Theme with varia- 


~Piano concerto in CG minor. No. 8. 
Ferruccio Busoni. 


‘Turandot.’’ Suite for Orchestra, 


Modern in almost every part was the 
Programme of yesterday afternoon, with 
Only a rather conservative piano concerto | 
to hold it within bounds. Yet, in spite of | 
its modernity, there was nothing very 
vague or very perplexing about the con- 
cert. It showed that even the radicals of 
malo can speak intelligibly, if they will. 

course there was nothing mystifying 


" about the dy | oh r lud Ty} 
ote” the title of the piece, are W sohengrin”’ prelude. iat 
Quix : wane t -P critics should ever have held this music 


Sear mo od : »g in thie 
FOR SALE—SYMPHONY TICKETS not to expect some irregulariti¢ to be extreme, or fotced. romaine incredi- 


hie heats for remaining nine Saturday evening 

_concerts, located middle of. floor; price $10 
h. GEORGE P, BULLARD, 201 Devon- 
. Street. ae enORe Fort Hill 2700. ‘ 
[A fe 15 


thoven, concerto In © minor, for piano | mentation and bold modulate. Gael 
| and orchestra, No. 3 op. 37; Busoni, suite | very fitting points have been evolved from 
tor Turandot.” first time in } the great intellect which Richard Strauss 
Saldie " _undoubtedlx possesses. It is a most poetic 
oloist, Ferruccio Busoni. touch to simplify the theme of Don 
ins) hace Quixote as his mind grows clearer; it is 
| FERRUCCIO BUSON] very fitting, too, to have the hero individ- 
ualized upon an instrument—the violoncello 
—and to have Sancho Panza represented 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST _ upon another—the viola. One would never 
| have thought, however, of putting the 
i . burly esquire upon this instrument, for 
| Foy 1°. fy | the viola is the instrument of dreamy 
~ | melancholy and brooding. The bassoon or 
SCORES SUCCESS AS even the contra-bass would have seemed 
‘| more fitting to Sancho, but the end justi- 
PIANIST AND COMPOSER Ii fies the means, and the result is not in- 
effective. 
We were glad to see both Mr. Warnke 
'!and Mr. Ferir called out after the per- 
| formance, for their difficult parts were the 
' most effective portion of the various ob- 
bligato effects with which this composi- | 
tion bristles. Only the solo work of the | 
finale is somewhat diffuse. Don Quixote 
_ dies a lingering death, without, lke. 
Charles II., apologizing for it. There was 
much applause at the end of the varia-— 
tions and the excellence of the performe- | 
¢ ance may account for at least some of | 
this. | 
| Then Beethoven, like a poultice came, to 
heal the wounds of Strauss. Ferruccio 
| Busoni is the lion of the pianoforte. But 
he proved on this occasion that he neéd 
4 not always be leonine. The Beethoven C 
minor concerto was certainly a conserva- 
tive choice for a debut with the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. We wish that he 
had chosen that finest of all concertos, 
Beethoven’s G major, the fourth. But he 
certainly made the classical C minor con- 
certo as effective as we have ever heard it. 
Nothing was exaggerated, nothing made 
bombastic. Even the cadenza which hé | 
chose, in the first movement, was the 
comparatively simple one which Beethoven — 
Gerht; wethnda® ble t himself composed. The clean, clear form 
guting mecwods: -*— r 0 the suffering reviewer of the pres- | of the work was balanced in masterly 
Mr. Busoni. of Italian name but ° oe It is melodic, expressive, and as full | fashion, and the ensemble was as near per-. 
German musical proclivities, played alt Mae resolutions as a New Year’s day. 4 fection as we may ever hope to hearit. 
our orchestra played this excellently || Al! through the performance one felt — 
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Fh teh sstoggrte “what had preceded and what | way, if a glorious day is upon us, when, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORC HE STR A 
‘ars s to foll yw it. ‘The pianist was recalls as now we talk of this or that opera 

‘Foveral times with spontaneous heartiness. | star in a famous role, we shall dist 

: a triumph in one a ‘cellist as Don Qu , ° 

ae reece to pieaze + in an- | tional success of a tuba player as Sancho MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 

charac field. Four marches from his “Tu- | Panza. This sounds new, but so did the 
al mot te were given by the orchestra. | flying machine only a few years 480, 

ndot’”” as set by Schiller has always | and Strauss is changing the musical map 
. ai subject in Germany, andj} at least as rapidly and as successfully 
it with a real Chinese melody | as the Wright brothers are exploring 
overture, while Lachner gave to it | the firmament. Indeed, where is there XV. CONCERE 
tion one. Busoni uses an Italian | greater opportunity for creative  im- 
his topic and employs several | personation, for the artistic expression 
riental tunes, one of them Chinese. | of peychology, then Ro a, ots be 
would be folly to expect art provide y rau 
ora flavor in ment a work,» more: than ’cellist ever dreamed before SATURDAY, F EBRUARY 2 AT 8 P . M. 
tatonic scale is not much em-! is in those lines. A ’cello concerto of to 
afty it. Play the scale from C to Cj, morrow, perhaps, was the primary pur 
pose of the wpa hedge he sat down 
to compose “Don xote. 
| may ‘be Italian by ‘birth, put he . Programme. 

Pie fallen into line with the most extreme 
7 ots ms and is now agin ad lyn ane le ‘ bis OVERTURE in D major 

soaked ‘ae Big attede Reger tn bending rte (Arranged by Franz Wiillner) 

E fraculo is musical feats in composition. 
He ha h re oy le ga material that is 
if ult to treat with our harmonic ‘sys- I. Adagio; Allee 

= rth > has succeeded in bringing forth II. Andege”” on 

ymethin t is brilliant and effective. III. Menuetto: Trio 

- was rather a handicap to IV. Allegro con spirito 
aegs as foils to. each other, 
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‘The Moldau”’ (No. 2 of the 


Soloist: 


| Des totaal ey the short Suite Mr. | 
= ae : sd to tho stage and re- XAVER SCHARWENKA 
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the sense of surety; one. knew that the 


artist was well within his powers. The 
largo, with its broad stateliness of emotion 
was given with becoming dignity, although 


one could not avoid recognizing a rela- 


| 


| 


tionship between it and Gounod’s ‘Salve 
Dimora.”’ But as we felt sure that bBee- 
thoven had not taken it from the opera of 
“Raust,” this did not disturb our serenity. 

The final rondo was crisp and dainty, 
and was given in the most unaffected man- 
ner possible. In short everything was 
authoritative in this performance and its 


MODERN "CELLO MUSIvL 

Returning from a long trip last week, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra cele 
brated one of the most successful cop 
cert tours in its history. And it is goo 
to say that one of the particular tr 
umphs came with Strauss’ “Don 
Quixote,”’ so remarkably interpreted ly, 
Mr. Fiedler, the orchestra and the solo- 
ists. Mr. Warnke, the solo ‘cellist, Save 
a performance in this and other cities 
which was almost a revelation of the 


classicality was all the more pronounced | possibilities of this part. What by the 


because of what had preceded and what 
The pianist was recalled 


character, Busoni sought to conquer in an- 
other field. Four marches from his ‘*Tu- 


“Myrandot’” as set by Schiller has always 


way, if a glorious day is upon us, when, 
as now we talk of this or that opera 
star in a famous role, we shall discuss 
a ‘cellist as Don Quixote, or the sensa- 
tional success of a tuba player as Sancho 
Panza. This sounds new, but so did the 


and Strauss is changing the musical map 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1910-11. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


' 
randot’”’ suite were given by the orchestra. | flying machine only a few years 4ag0, 


been a favorite subject in Germany, and! at least as rapidly and as _ success/ull 
Weber gave it with a real Chinese melodY |as the Wright brothers are exploring 
' fn its overture, while Lachner gave to it {the firmament. Indeed, where is there 
an imitation one. Busoni uses an Italian | greater opportunity for creative im 
text for his topic and employs several personation, for the artistic expression 
actual Oriental tunes, one of them Chinese. j| of psychology, than in this same ‘cell 
But after all it would be folly to expect } part provided by Strauss”? All, and 
the true Chinese flavor in such a work, | more, than ’cellist ever dreamed before 
and the pentatonic scale is not much em-'! jis in those lines. A ‘cello concerto of to 
ployed in it. Play the scale from C to © | morrow, perhaps, was the primary pur 
‘and omit F and B and you have the most pose of the composer when he sat down 
| used scale of China. to compose ‘Don Quixote.” 

Busoni may be Italian by birth, but he ———_--—___—— 
has fallen into line with the most extreme 
Teutons and is now ‘‘Plus royalist que le 
Roi.’’ He rivals Reger in bending the im- 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, AT 8 PM 
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Procramme. 


H ANDE ’ rYS aftr, a @ 
. L,, OVERTURE in D major 


(Arranged by Franz Wullner) 


| possible into musical shape and in doing 
| miraculous musical feats in composition. 
'He has here used some material that is 
difficult to treat with our harmonic sys- 
tem, yet he has succeeded in bringing forth 
something that is brilliant and effective. | - Andante 


HAYDN 4 
SYMPHONY in EF flat major (B. & H., No. 1) 


. Adagio; Allegro con Spirito 


»- Menuetto: Trio 


Of course it was rather a handicap to 
, Allegro con Spirito 


have four marches as foils to each other, 
| particularly when more than one of then 
had that rhythmic reiteration which is 
characteristic of much eastern music. = m 
The drums were employed in rapping out SAVER SCHARWENKA, CONCERTO for Pr ’ 

these rhythms a good part of the time, but | Op. 52 a ae ae 
there was piquancy in each of the num- I. Allecro natetic 

bers all the same, although two marches Il, faietaatorinee, 
would have been better than four, at the Lento mesto. 
end of a programme of a little greater 
Jlength than usual. The two last numbers, 
“MTyurandot’’ and the joyous finale, were 
the best of the set. In the finale, the sor- 
rowful funeral march, with a brighter 
theme stealing in gradually and finally 
overwhelming everything in its triumph, 
made a very artistic contrast. In the 
»matter of instrumentation Mr. Busoni be- 
longs to the most advanced school and 

handles u large orchestra with power and 
effect. At the end of the short Suite Mr. 

Busoni was recalled to the stage and re- 
ceived recognition as a composer in addi- 
tion to his preceding recognition as a great : 
pianist. | iat” A -) 4 ees ee ape 
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4, 1n F minor, 


£ro molto tranquillo) 
. Allegro ma non troppo 
(First time in Boston.) 


SMETA! 
ANA, SYMPHONIC POEM, “The Moldau”’ 


Cycle ‘‘My Country’’) (No. 2 of the 


Soloist: 


XAVER SCHARWENKA 
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Adagio. 
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y. 
inités du Styx,’’ from ‘‘Alceste,’’ Act 1, 
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SYMPHONY No. 3, ‘“‘Harold in Italy,” op. 16 


I. Harold inthe mountains. Scenes of melanchol 
a Cycle of five Songs for Contralto, op. 37) 


OVERTURE to a Gascon Comedy 
ness and of jo 

Op. 22, No. 23 

OVERTURE, to “‘Euryanthe”’ 


ARIA, “Div 


Allegretto 
IV. Bacchanale of the Bri 
Scene 7 


Allegretto 
III. Serenade of a mountaineer to his 
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b) ““SABBATH MORNING AT SEA’’ (From ‘‘Sea Pictures’’ 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON I9IO-II. 


POSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


XVII. CONCGERY: 


RICHARD MANDL, OVERTURE toa Gascon Comedy 
(First time in Boston) 


BERLIOZ, SYMPHONY No. 3, ““Harold in Italy,’’ op. 16 
. Harold inthe mountains. Scenes of melancholy, of happi 
ness and of joy. Adagio. Allegro 
. March of the Pilgrims chanting their evening prayer. 
Allegretto 
. Serenade of a mountaineer to his beloved. Allegro assai. 
Allegretto 
. Bacchanale of the Brigands. Reminiscencesof the pre 
viols scenes. Allegro frenetico 


(Viola Solo, Mr. E. FERIR.) 


WLGAR, a) ““‘WHERE CORALS LIE”’ 
b) ““SABBATH MORNING AT SEA”? (From ‘‘Sea Pictures’’ 
a Cycle of five Songs for Contralto, op. 37) 
SIBELIUS, “THE SWAN OF TUONELA,”’ Symphonic Poem. 
Op. 22, No. 23 
(First time in Boston) 
GLUCK, ARIA, “Divinités du Styx,’’ from ‘‘Alceste,’’ Act 1. 
scene 7 


WEBER, OVERTURE, to “Euryanthe”’ 


Soloist: 


Madame KIRKBY-LUNN 
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-jand steady flame. Avgbgynibitttenlt 
ardent from beginning to end. It has many 


PROGRAMME 


Weber and Berlioz for Familiar Music; 
Sibelius and Mandl for Unfamiliar— 


Euryanthe and Harold, Gascon Swag- * 
gerers and a Swan of a Finnish Hades | 
in One Afternoon — Mme. Kirkly-Lunn 
for the Singer 


F Mr. Fiedler were accustomed to 
“unify” and label his programmes for 
the Symphony Concerts, he might have 
called that of yesterday 
The longest piece upon it was Berlioz’s 
Symphony, ‘‘Harold in Italy,’’ born of the 
romantic Byron, imagined by a no less ro- 
mantic composer and accomplished in the 
romantic Paris of the romantic thirties. A 
new overture—‘*To a Gascon Comedy” by 
the half-Parisian, half-Czech and wholly 
unknown Richard Mandl—began the con- 
cert. It was sonorously big, persistently 
changeful, and both are romantic ways. 
Weber’s overture to his opera ‘“‘Euryanthe’”’ 
ended the concert, and the music is all ro- 
mantic flourish and glow. A piece by 
Sibelius separated Mme. Kirkby lLunn’s 
songs and air—a tone picture of the swan 
that Swims upon the waters that wash the 
FE innish Hades. It was of romantic imag- 
ining, in spite of its incisive reticence of 
execution. Iwo of Mme. Kirkby-Lunn’s 
pleceS were the songs that Elgar calls 
“Sea Pictures’? — music of romantic, if 
of rather inarticulate and laboring mood. 
The other was the apostrophe of Alcestis 
to the divinities of another river of Hades, 
when she descends in Greek legend and in 
Gluck’s opera to give herself for her dead 
spouse, By Gluck’s own words, it is mu- 
sic that should picture changing emotions: 
,4nd by so much, classic of opera though 
it’ has now become, it may plausibly be 
romantic, too. 
_—— \ 
In all this romantic music, the Weber 
of the overture to “‘Euryanthe,’” perhaps, 
had the best of it.. The true romanti- 
cist has his sense of form and style, and 
Weber’s overture is impeccable on that 
Score. The true romanticist would animate 
his chosen form and heat his chosen style 
with the fire of passion. After ninety years 
almost, it stil] glows in the opening meas- 
ures of the overture, in the transition to 
the warlike rhythms, in the chivalric voice 
of the close. The true romanticist loved 
mystery, and it still whispers through the 
middle passages of the overture. Again 
he loved the voice of darksome evil; it ts 
in Weber’s music on due occasion, Above 
all, the romanticist loved a kind of fiery 
energy that burned away all constraints ex- 


“romantic.” | Italian piping. 


| plan. 


of his dwn choosing, that could) 
Weber’s ‘overture is_ 
voices, and one, soft and clear, is the voice 
of tender emotion. Time does not tar-— 
nish or weaken the music. It still en- 
grosses, transports. The listener does not 


‘reflect upon it; and he is minded to reflect- 


ion over Berlioz’s symphony. The overture 


. seems spontaneous; the symphony is too de- 


liberately schemed. Weber’s music has a 
modern richness; Berlioz’s is wearing thin. 

The allegretto of the marching pilgrims 
and of their chiming bells is still ingenious 


and fanciful tone-picturing, reiterating its — 
| images. 
. pression of Italy.’ 


It might pass today for an ‘“im-_ 
The ensuing serenade | 
of the mountaineer is another “‘impression’’ 
as ingeniously wrought in imitation of 
On the other hand, the 
“orgy of the brigands,’’ with which the 
symphony ends, and in which Berlioz be-. 
lieved he had written “something rather 
violent,’’ sounds tame enough to our sophis- 
ticated ears. The youngest composer can 
outdo it in orchestral tumult; there is no 
suggestion in the melodic ideas or in the’ 
handling of them of the monstrous and the 
foul revelries of Berlioz’s earlier ‘‘Fantas- 
tic Symphony.’’ And in the first movement 
“of melancholy, happiness and joy,’’ goes 
a like tameness. The Fantastic Symphony 
is warm with glowing imagination. The 
symphony of Harold is chilled at the out- 
set by an artificial scheme. Berlioz might 
well have written his impressions of’ an 
Italy that he knew most imaginatively 
through his Virgil, his Shakspeare and his 
Byron. The music would probably have 
been ampler and more ardent than the ami- 
able tone-picturing of marching pilgrims 
and the serenading shepherd. He preferred, 


' being romantic, to tie himself to the moon. 


ing Harold of his viola, plaintively weav- 


ing his arabesques about the symphony it- 


self. Now the viola lures the ear when it is 
such an instrument as was Mr. Férir’s 


, yesterday and when it is played as he - 


played it. Not even the oboe may compass 
a more melancholy voice, may so drip the 
sad ‘sweetness of its tones. To hear was an | 
exotic pleasure. The attendant Harold 
vanished; the symphony receded into an 
orchestral background against which Mr. 

Férir was playing a very intermittent, a 
highly fragmentary concerto for viola. No 
doubt Berlioz conceived the symphony, as 
his custom was, upon a duly psychological ; 
His Harold of the viola was-to lead. 
us through his musical Italy and we were. 
to muse with him along the way, The music 


was to keep the symphonic form and yet 
bend it to the psychological scheme. 
|scheme has withered; the 
‘remain, and about them twinés the plain-— 


The 
“impressions”’ 


tive viola, 

The romantic music out of our own time 
was diverse enough. Mandl baffied even 
the most learned and resourceful Of pro- 
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lives; Paris has heard | 


and scoffed; German cities have | it. 


‘better. Mandl has also read plays and 
‘books of exuberant, swaggering, amorous, 
generally forth-putting Gascons--doubtless 
the comedy of Cyrano, the tales of d’Ar- 


be * 


tagnan, and the adventures of Tartarin, 


Ww to have been born in Gascony, | 
pal according to Daudet, 
mothered him. He liked these fellows; He | 
imagined a comedy peopled with them; and 
‘ forthwith he sat down to write an overture 
They clamor, swagger through the. 


though Provence, 


Pe 
Boia: they fight, they win, and all to the 
richness of modern orchestral sonorities, 
the breadth of modern orchestral cantilena, 
the snap of modern orchestral rhythms. 
‘The overture is clanging, glowing music, 
as obvious as those it sings, as full of the 
pomps of sound as they—of 


naught. 


The romanticism of Sibelius in ‘“‘The Swan 
of Tuonela” is the romanticism of Boeck- 
The music is tone-picturing 
The shadowed voice of 
the: English horn, the echoing viola, the 
deepening violoncello, the uncanny wipe 

O 
touched with the back of the bows, the 
Jong melodic line that vanishes at last into | 
nothingness, the melody itself; all summon 


lin’s pictures. 
and nothing else. 


gato. of the violins, now picked, 


chose 


whatever 
hen it is done the 

pomps they affected. W 

curtain ought to rise on Cyrano’s cadets 

and him leading them. The music is as 

broad as Coquelin’s face, as unctuous as 

his acting. Mandl lived not in Paris for 


othness. She has made it pliant enough 


> | to circumvent the verbal and the musical 
intricacy of the ‘‘Sea Pictures’ that she 
song of tie | 
coral and the song of the ‘‘Sabbath morn- 


from Elgar—the 
ing at sea’’ in Mrs. Browning’s most clumsy 
and inarticulate verse. ‘To set such lines as 


The skies, impassive o’er me, 
Calm in a moonlesSs, sunless light, 
As glorified by even the intent 
Of holding the day glory! 
is a musical feat, to sing them a vocal! 
tour de force. It is easy to forgive com- 
poser and singer both for the heavily ac- 
cented ‘‘the’’ before “intent.’’ There was 
no other way. English contraltos cultivate 
these ‘‘Sea Pictures.’’ They were written 
for Clara Butt; and all her sisters have 
sung them. No doubt Sir Edward medi- 
tated long over them; no doubt he was as 
exalted as his admirers like to.believe he 
always is. Yet the sum of them is very 
exacting music to the singer and very dull 
music to the hearer. Orchestral detail re- 
lieves them; the richness of a contralto 
voice lifts them out of the ooze of senti- 
mentality. Better one air of the Gluck of 
‘‘Alceste’’ than a whole cycle of the pict- 
uring Elgar. ‘‘Divinités du Styx’’ runs a 
iong gamut of contrasting emotions. Gluck 
changes the pace with an unpardonable 
modernity for 1767. ‘There is passion in the 
music; there was a modicum of it in Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn’s tones. And he had not half 
Elgar’s means. A good workman, in opera 


as every where else, does not quarrel with | 


his tools. ee a, eg 


amusingly 
the boasting, the fanfaronade: but the 
amorous side of the Gascon Knight is 
not so well portrayed. 
composer, aS one intellectually superior 
to his subject, 
critically on ‘his creation. There is a 
certain “Gemeinheit’’? in this music, a 
certain 

Which is 


‘he first ‘fino ; 


(ure, I believe, was performed for the 
_tirst time in the United States. The 


musical dictionaries say nothing about 
Mandl. A Moravian by birth, he studied 
at the Vierna Conservatory and about 
1886 went to Paris for further study. 
Som2 of his music has been performed 
in Paris; an operetta was produced at 
Rouen; his symphonic poem, ‘“Grise- 
‘idis,’’ performed not long ago in Vienna 
und Munich, was warmly praised. Ina 
vrefatory note to the score of the over- 


| ture played yesterday the composer 


says: “‘When I read years ago an old 
play in which the hero was a Gascon 


: Die — ore i eI 
knight, a prototype of an amorous, im- 
aginative swaggerer and blagueur, the 


‘idea came to me of writing an orches-. 
(ral piece in a joyous, lyrical, exagger- § cawber for her spouse, 


ated style based on this long-forgotten 
chilvaric drama. But 1 can say with 
Dumas the Elder, the overture first 
came “Twenty Years After.” 

Mandl has well characterized this 
overture, which is entertaining, He has 
caught the spirit of the bombastic, 
mendacious type; there -is 


nor does the 


stand apart and look 


coarseness, gross’ vulgarity 
foreign to types quoted by 


¥ . 


ss ir Ce ae Myr ’ gaprnn’ hh AS 
[less common. As for the: sympnonigy 
we elf, ! n ¥ 1 \ ‘the e ¢ ar. 


one 


one, the still amazing’ “Fantastique,” 

but it is nevertheless an admirable 

composition, y rape 
Mme, Kirkby Lunn sang for the second 


time in Boston at a Symphony concert, 
She .was more’ successful on the whole 
in the songg by Hlgar than in the great 
iair of Alceste, although she declaimed 
the characteristic first measures of the 
tragic aria with dramatic intensity. Her 
‘voice is a fine one; sne sings as a rule 
With skill; but there is little true, deep 
_emotion in her interpretation. If she 
were a more emotional singer the songs 
of Elgar would probably not appeal $0 
strongly to her. Her devotion to Elgar! 
is only surpassed by that of Mrs. Mi-- 
It is not easy 
to think of Mme. Kirkby Lunn forsak- 
ing Elgar and his sea songs under any 
condition. Sir Edward has written an 
orchestral description of London, and a 
song, ‘Sabbath Morning at Sea.” Why 
does he not write a grand orchestral 
fantasia, ‘“‘A Sunday in London,” in G 
minor, Adagio, Lugubriemente? 
The program of the concerts next 
j Be Sts will be as follows: Brahms, sym- 
phony in C minor, No. 1; Tschaikowsky, 
“Romeo and Juliet’; Wagner, Siegfried 


_Idyl; Sinigaglia, overture to ‘Le Baruffe 


Chiozzotte” (first time in Boston), There 


_ will be no soloist. 
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Mandl employs a { 
huge orchestra, but the chief result is! (94 
boisterousness. fel TG 


‘ His instrumentation is | Ain. Mele. Fes: 
lor the most part thick, and when — Appears 


the dark waters, smooth and still. Above 
them, on either hand, are the black cliffs 
of the river of Hades under as smooth and 
as black a sky. Upon the black waters 
swims the white swan; yet less swims than 
parts them in the unparted silence. Down 
the stream it floats—-the melodic line. Now 
it stirs its arching neck—the faint curvings 
of the melody: now it spreads its white 


wings—the deepening of the melodic voice. IW ay ‘ N VE lit : 
The eye can no longer follow it; the dark, | 


the stillness are everywhere, and the music | ! 


dies with the vanishing swan. Boecklin | Mandi’g ‘Qvertyre Performed for 


could make the picture in line and color; 
‘Sibelius has made it in tones. With in- the First Time in the 
United States. 


‘struments he has written the music of | 
silence; with diversified orchestral colors 
Pry | 
Beanrnakd . Wate. ‘4 Sif 
BY PHILIP HALE. 


he has written music that is black save 
for the moving white line. There is 
: The 17th public rehearsal of the Bos-} 


Mandl; for Cyrano, d’Artagnan, and}: 
Tartarin of Tarascon, The Provencal, |’ y 
were never vulgar. SE ate a ee ee 


effect it seldom is allowed to 

Glearly and unhampered. 

The piece of Sibelius refers to the 
legend in the ‘‘Kalevala”’ of the swan 
that moves majestically and sings on 
the broad river of black water and 
Swift current that surrounds : 


speak 


uses an instrument for a determined 
a 
as the Soloist. 


- 


Sibelius’ “Swan of Tuonela” Played 
For First Time in Boston. 


7] 


_—— 


the Finnish Hades. We think nobly of 
the swan end wish him a more impres- 
sive song. The song that Sibelius im- 
agined is given for the most part to the 
English horn. <A mood is certainly at 
once established, and an appropriately 
gloomy, dismal one; but the composer’s 
imagination soon failed him and the 
Swan quickly becomes tiresome, a pro- 
|Saiec bird, whereas he might have much 
to tell of Death, the slayer of heroes. 
Mr. Ferir’s playing of the viola in 
the music given by Berlioz to the 
melancholy, misanthropic Harold was 


The program of the 17th symphony 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon was as 
follows: Richard Mandl, overture to a 
Gascon Chivalrie Drama (first time in 
Boston); Berlioz, “Harold in Italy”; 
Sibelius, “The Swan of Tuonela” (first 

, time in Boston); Weber, “RHurganthe” 
, overture. Mme Kirkby-Lunn, the solo- 
ist, sang “Where Corals Lie” and “Sab- 


a A te 


as the piece is, it is of uncanny perfection. 
The analyst may search the means. 


rhythm, yet the music barely stirs. Small 
N Beside such music the Greek Hades was ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, 


only of the opera house, and Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn was no sombre and mysterious Sibe- 
‘Hus, but a very tangible and comely figure 
‘of the concert room who dropped -curt- 
‘Sies, in lieu of bows, to an applauding au- 
dience. Not for nothing is she an eminent 
has curtsied a little 


‘Bnglish alto; she 


conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: 


Overture to a Gascon Chivalric Drama | 
Mandl | 

| Symphony, “Harold in Italy”’.......Berlioz | 
' Two sea songs Elgar | 


bath Morning at Sea,” two songs from 


- ss lsh lteter —ee — -_ om 
- ——_ - - ~ — - a a 
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the feature of the performance The 
tonal beauty, the unfailing accuracy, 
the musical phrasing and the contro}- 
ling art—these were above ordinary 
and conventional praise: He played a 
viola made by Gasparo da Salo, a 
famous instrument, of which he may 
be justky proud. By his display of 


the cycle of five by Elgap,. called “Sea 
Pictures,” a 

“The Swan of Tuonela” of Sibelius, 
announced last season but heard here 
yesterday for the first time, is another’ 
legend from the Finnish national. epic 
the “Kalevala.”” The music of Sibelius 


| “The Swan of. Tuonela,” Legend.... Sibelius 

but SOR AROC OM IO) OY ik ux clbasa's ov mets oes i 

| Overture to *‘Euryanthe’”’ Weber | 
Mandl’s overture and the little sym- | 


phonic poem of Sibelius were played for | 


art Mr, Ferir even succeeded in mak- 
ing the motive which was prophetic 
of Offenbach’s “Voici le Sabre” sound 


nse lees 
See 
i 


already performed, the ‘‘Finlandia,” 
the “Saga” and particularly the second 


Symphony, denote him an épic poet. — 4 


‘More deeply before Their Majesties in their 
Aime. Her voice has its deep toned and 
ty, colored 


contralto richness and 





There were traits’ | 
compositions that ~ apparent eg 
terday—the uns -. indtviduality, 
the brocding seriousnéss, the noble 
melancholy. There was a fine sense of 
proportion and withal a grave and 
elegiac beauty in the use of melody. 

The mournful song of the swan 
which, plies“ the dark silent waters of 
the river of Tuonela is sung by the 
English horn. There is significance and 
there is repose in these measures. Both 
the solo and the orchestral parts were 
admirably played. > 

Richard Mandl is too recent a name 
for the dictionaries. The program book 
is not without information about him, 
however. His music has been heard in 
Paris. 7 

His overture performed yesterday for 
the first time in Boston is a piece of 
light and ingratiating fancy. There is 
a striking contrast of 
There is color and animation and a 
happy use of dance rhythm. 

Berlioz requires four long movements 
to narrate baie suggested by By- 
ron’s* Harold, whose melancholy he 
would set forth through the tones of a 
rare Stradivarius viola for which Pa- 
ganini asked him to write music. 

The use of the recurring theme as in 
his “Fantastique’’ symphony is clever, 
and this descriptive music often pic- 
turesque, as the flippant and tawdry 
air of the oboe over a drone bass in 
the mountaineer’s serenade to his mis- 
tress; but the pages devoted to. fhe 
march of the pilgrims are dull and 
monotonous. | 

The somber tone color of the viola is 
‘expressive in the music of the hero. 
The long series of arpegii_is more 
exacting than grateful. Mr Ferir gave 
the lyric passages emotional value and 
the florid portions flexibility. 

Mme Kirkby-Lunn’s voice is a typi- 
cal English heroic contralto of impos- 
ing proportions and ‘dark quality. At 
times it has an appeal of beauty in its 
sheer opulence of tone. Again it will 

‘‘gound constricted and marred by un- 
vocalized breath. 

The singer’s enunciation elided all the 
words of a phrase, and her phrases be- 
trayed labored breathing. Mme Lunn is 
not highly adept at the coloring of tone 
to the emotional thought, and, had she 
been, she could scarcely have relieved 
the mediocrity of Elgar’s songs. The 
purity of architecture of Gluck’s music 
cpepands a more lofty and a purer 
style. 

There was applause for Mme Lunn, 
for Mr Ferir and for conductor and 
orchestra. 
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NEW DELIGHTS IN 


YNPHONY PROGRAR 


Viola Solo Playing of Mr. 


- Fcrir Makes Him Hero 
- of the Occasion. 
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movements. | 


peThere are new and old delights in this 
“week's Symphony program, AS a fre- 
sult the audience at the rehearsal yes- 
‘terday afternoon was.one of the hap- 
piest of the season. , 
“Two orchestra novelties mark this 
seventeenth of ‘the twenty-four pro- 
grams. One, an “Overture to a Gascon 
Chivalric Drama,’”’ by Richard Marl, a 
Moravian with Gallic tendencies, con- 
trasts strikingly with the poignant 


pathos of “The Swan of Tuonela,” a 
part of a symphonic poem by the re- 
howned Finnish composer, Jean ta 


Mandl’s name is new to Symphony con- 
cert patrons, but this spirited and melo- 
dious overture will serve, for one thing, 
to keep it in pleasant memory. The 
Sibelius novelty proved to be a charac- 
teristic work, gloomy but poetical—a 
genuine Scandinavian masterpiece. 

The big orchestral feature of the con- 
cert, ¢however, was the brilliant per-| 
formance of Berlioz’s romantic ‘‘Harold | 
in Italy’? symphony. Mr. Ferir played | 
the viola solo music in an artistic man- | 


ner that made him the hero of the occa- 
sion. The entire performance of this 
tuneful, highly colored work, s0 much 
beloved of all the musical romanticists, 
was thoroughly enjoyable, 

The soloist this week is Mme. Kirkby 
Lunn, the English contralto, .who last 
was heard here as Kundry to the fine 
English production of ‘“Parsifal’’ given 
given by Henry W. Savage. Her num- 
bers, ‘““Where Coral Lies’? and ‘Sabbath 
Morning at Sea,’’ from Elgar’s ‘“‘Sea 
Pictures,’’ and Alceste’s alr, “Divinities 
du Styx,’’ from Gluck’s ‘“Alceste,’’ were 
wel] applauded yesterday. | 


SYMPHONY FEATURE © 
adv’ “CHILDE HAROLD" 


FERIR’S PLAYING OF THE 


OBBLIGATO VERY GOOD 


Sibelius’ ‘‘Swan of Tuonela’’ An. | 


other Novelty — Mme. Kirkby 


Lunn Vocal Soloist. 


By Louis ©, Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 


Richard Mand]—Overture to a Gascon Comedy, 
Berlioz—‘‘Harola in Italy.’ Symphony. 33 
Elgar—Two Songs from ‘‘Sea Pictures,’’ OP. °: 
Sibelius—‘'The Swan of Tuonela.” “ 
Gluck—‘‘Divinites du Styx’’ from ‘*Alceste. 
Weber—‘‘Euryanthe.’’ Overture, 

Soloist—Mme, Kirkby Lunn. 
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Nominally Mme. Kirkby-Lw 
only soloist, but those who — 
“Childe Harold” symphony will rer 
that it contains the finest solo ever com-— 
posed for the viola, and when they are 
told that Emil Ferir played this ‘‘ob- 
bligato”’ they will understand that there 
was another goloist and a very good one. 
Of course, this symphony was the great 
orchestral work of the concert. In spite 
of all that the Strausses and Mahlers have 
done old Berlioz does not fade much by 
comparison, nor does his contemporary, 
Franz Liszt. There were evidently heroes 
before Agamemnon. 

The constant introduction of the viola 
melody as Childe Harold himself, is one 
of the best of ‘“‘leit-motif’’ ideas outside of 
Wagner, and: this melody seems to US 
more natural and more inspired than the 
“TLove-theme”’ which Berlioz treats in a 
similar manner in his ‘‘Symphonie Fan- 
tastique.”’ The theme is also finely suited 
to its instrument. The viola is the mel- 
ancholy, brooding instrument of the 
orchestra, and is the embodiment of the 
sadness and yearning that are in Childe 
Harold. 

Such an orchestral device as the union 
of harp and horn to give the effect of a 
deep-toned bell is one of which Wagner | 
himself might have been proud, while the 
frenzy of the final orgie cannot be excelled 
by any of the moderns, The horn was 
occasionally too loud in the bell effect, 
and there was less of surety in the finale 
than usual, but for all this it Was one 
of the most effective performances of the 
symphony that we have ever had, and 
Mr. Ferir deserves especial praise for a 
noble performance of the great viola part. 
Mandl is a name that one does not find 
in the musical dictionaries, but Mr. Philip 
Hale has discovered that he studied at the 


_Conservatory at Vienna and from about 


i886 made Paris his dwelling-place, where 
he studied instrumentation with Delibes | 
and evolved an opera. This overture is 
for the tremendous orchestra which your 
true modern requires even for a Slumber- 
song. The work has something of the 
Gascon swagger in its chief theme. It is 
often tumultuous, boisterous or bombastic. 
Its subordinate theme is clear and tangible 
melody. It was not altogether a convinc- 
ing work although it was not a musical 
puzzle. It was interesting in its complex 
scoring, but that is becoming quite a 
natural thing to expect nowadays; we have 
numbers of orchestral experts who can 
swing the heaviest orchestral forces and 
produce the most complicated orchestral 


| scores. 


bry other novelty of the concert was by 
Sibe lus, Without giving the story of the 
pepdrp of the magical swan, the composer 
hag the melancholy solitude of the 
leh of death and the mysterious bird up- 
tie ; The English Horn is the chief in- 
4 : ge of sadness, in the orchestra, and 
i S here beautifully used in portraying 
ove Swan-melody, with muted strings and 
a deep roll of drums to increase the sombre 


4 yn 
mber 


.of the 


sponded with 


j} contrast of 
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character of the pieture. The sadness’ 
Sine Hatt & t aiONe otecy. teenwara nee 
‘there was too little of contrast in the com- 
position, but one must remember that it is 
a single movement from a symphonic poem 
of four parts. Heard against the other 
portions of the work it might make a dif-— 
ferent impression, but by itself we found 
it as dark as a coal-bin by midnight. Bven 
as it is there are masterly touches in thig 
score and We are glad that this was not, 
in fact the “‘swan-song”’ of Sibelius. 
We consider Elgar’s sea-pictures: to bé 
his most poetic work, even if not his most 
ambitious one. Mme. Kirkby Lunn sang 
the beautiful ‘“‘Where Corals Lie,’’ and the 
yet more impressive ‘‘Sabbath Morning at 
Sea,’’ a setting of Mrs. Browning’s impres- — 
sive poem. She was not in her best voice 
and there was some effort at the climax 
latter of the two songs. But in 
Gluck’s great ‘‘Divinites du Styx’’ she gave 
a broad and dignified interpretation. The 
singer was recalled several times and re- 
several graceful English 
curtsies, very different from the concert 
bow of the American artist. “i 
Weber's ‘*‘EHuryanthe” overture ‘was 
broadly played and with the theatrical con- 
trasts which suit so well to the music of 
this composer who seldom was able to 
shake off the flavor of the foot-lights. The 
the chief and subordinate 
themes was very well brought out and 
there was refreshing vigor in the martial 
and triumphant portions of the work. We 
could not help noticing the pure and ‘re- 
sonant tones of the kettledrums; it preved . 
that this humble instrument can do much 
more than give mere thumps and thudsg. 
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OVERTURE-FANTASIA, “Romeo and Juliet”’ 


OVERTURE, “‘Le Baruffe Ch 
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‘Siegfried Idyl’’ 
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II. Andante sostenuto 
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Squabbles of the People of Chiozza’’) op. 32 


SYMPHONY No 


OVERTURE-FANTASIA, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’”’ after 
Shakespeare 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Le Baruffe Ch 


IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo ma con brio 
‘‘A SIEGFRIED IDYL”’ 
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By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 


Brahms. First Symphony, C minor. 
I’schaikowsky, “Romeo and Juliet’’ 
Wagner. ‘‘Stlegfried Idyll.’’ 

Sinigaela. Overture, ‘‘Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,’’ 


Although this opinion is not shared by 


overture. 


1it as one of the 


and | 


| emphatically portrayed. bie kosla 


{ 


— 


the general public, the present reviewer {s | 


| always Elad when our magnificent orches- | 


'tra is heard without vhe assistance of any 
soloist. 


But the line of waiting ones on) 


" 
is 
' 


Huntington ave. Shrinks perceptibly when | 


this is the case, 


The concert of yesterday afternoon was ° 


of exceptionally enjoyable character. It 
Was modern without being erratic; rich in 
romance without Shattering every trace 
Of musical form; full of varied orchestral 
coloring without straining after experi- 
Inental combinations. 

There was a time, and not so very long 

a&0, When Brahms’s first Symphony was 
held to be too complicated for the auditor 
to comprehend, but that is all changed 
how, and concert-goers look down from the 
langled heights of Strauss, Reger, Mahler, 
Klgar, D'Indy, ete., and wonder how they 
ever could have thought this shapely work 
incomprehensible. 

Yet we think that Brahms first came 
Properly into his own in Boston when Dr. 
Muck woke us alj up with a memorable 
interpretation of this work, a few years 
ago. The performance on this occasion 
reached the same remarkable height. Mr. 
Fiedler has a habit of playing such works 
analytically; that is he brings every little 
sub-theme clearly to notice so that, in the 
words of the saintly bore in the ‘Pipe of 
Desire”’—‘Nothing is wasted!’’ 

There were Some liberties taken with 
the tempo, but these were to the advantage 
of the interpretation. The gZlory of this 
Symphony is its finale, which is as great 
aS any symphonic finale of Beethoven. The 
first movement is great music, but. the 
finale is sublime. How the glorious folk- 
Song was sung in this! There was virility 
and power in every note. Mr. Fiedler con- 
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chestra had risen and the co 
again and again. x i 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” over- | 
ture is held by some of his admirers to be. 
his best orchestral work. ‘Without going 
as far as this, we can certainly recognize > 
best outcomes of this 
much-set theme. “All the world loves a 
lover,” and here there were two of them | 
ready to the hand of the composer. There- | 
fore they have been translated into music > 
all the way from Gounod’s treacle to the 
Brench parody of ‘Rhum-et-Hau: en. 
Juillet.” Tschaikowsky has been very re-. 
sponsive to the fighting side of this sub- 
ject. There are “alarums and excursions’ 
in many of the measures of the work, and. 
Mercutio and the fiery Tybalt, and the 


feuds of the Montagues and Capulets are | 


ductor bowed 


Nevertheless one can easily identify © 
Romeo, and his love-theme combines the 
two most melancholy instruments of the 
orchestra—the viola and the English horn. : 
the battles of the two factions were made 
the most of by Mr. Fiedler and it was 
the Kettle-drum’s busy day. The great | 
Brahms work dwarfed the romantic over- | 
ture somewhat, but it was applauded to 
the point of recalling the conductor never- , 
theless, 


The “Siegfried Idyll’ {is Wagner’s “Sin- 
fonia Domestica.’” He did not, to be sure, 
parade his household before all the world. 
He did not use all the forces of the modern 
orchestra to illustrate the nursing-bottie 


‘and the wails of the baby. He wrote a 


simple score and a tender development of 
themes, a sweet suggestion of Peace and 


|Tranquility, with a heart-felt poem, and 


save the whole, with its initial perform- 
ance, as a birthday surprise to his wife. 
It was long before he would consent to 
allow the world to share in the enjoyment 
of this work, before he allowed its pub- 
lication. Which shows that even in com- 
mercial enterprise the moderns have ad- 
vanced beyond Wagner, who. was once 
thought an adept in getting the utmost. 
possible for his wares. 

The delicacy of the work seemed rather 
fragile after the combats of Shakespeare 
and Tschaikowsky, for the ‘Siegfried 
Idyll” is as quiet as Romeo and Juliet 
were turbulent, and there were a few 
blurs in the pilanissimo effects. None-the- 
less another recall was given by the wun- 
usually responsive and ebullient audience. 


—— a ne ae oe oe 


Sinigaglia is among the “still living’’ of 
the musical biographies. He is oné of the 
few good instrumental composers of Italy. 
In this overture he pictures (a la Goldoni) 
the squabbles of the fisher-folk of Chiozza, 
a village not far from Venice. The over- 
ture is for an orchestra of average di- 
mensions, but with the “battery’’ well 
represented. There is naturally much 
bustle and ‘activity in the development of 





| performed at a promenade rture deserves its vonula Ra cipal” #8: 
__ There are beautiful things — in the the performance in Baltimore of. Béath- 
“; Siegfried Idyl, which was delicately -oven’s Ninth Symphony and the per- 


the work, 2 gh the themes themselves are | con ert, hoa : 
characteristi¢. — ha ot unknown to the great majority of the 
In Chiozza..the fishermen speak, or hearers. ane | 7 at el 
rather gargle, a strange dialect, chiefly! When Mr. Gericke was conductor of | Played and with fine color effects, but formance in Philadelphia and New 
in their throat, and they are somewhat |the orchestra, he usually began the con- | | Wagner's birthday gift to his wife is York of Richard Strauss’s .“‘Don Quix- 
bacchanalian in habits and generally soci- |cert with an overture, and more than ||Jong-winded. Not because he had so} ote.” It would be difficult to find 
Something of the last- |once complained of the paucity of these | | much to say in thankfulness, affection, ? words of more enthusiastic praise than} 
pieces. His standard was. so high that |; Congratulation, but because he said it| were given to the orchestra by the New 
he would not in the later years include Beye many times. In poems and romances} York critics after they had played 
one of the better overtures of Auber, | lovers are represented as demanding! Strauss’s difficult tone-poem. The 
and he was unwilling to repeat season _ the frequent iteration of amorous as-| symphony for this week’s concerts will 
after season the overtures that are al- | 8urance. In music thése repetitions soon} be Berlioz’s ‘Harold in Italy,” with 
ways in stock. But what would con- | | Recorne wearisome, Mr, Ferir as the solo viola. The’ nhov- 
ductors do without the ‘‘Leonora No. | Mr. Fiedler gave an impressive read-| elties will be an overture by Richard 
Ifi.,”” the “Egmont” and ‘“Coriolanus”’ hae of Brahms’s symphony, which con-|j Hand! and Sibelius’s “Swan of Tuo- 
| 


able and convivial. 
-mamed quality is found in Sinigaglia’s 
‘overture, which has been performed in all 
the leading capitals of Europe. It is a 
magnified light opera overture, but made 
of better material than one finds in this 
school, it is full of swingy rhythms, and 
as chattering as Mozart’s “Magic Flute 
Overture.” In fact it seemed to us the 
work .of a Mozart who had become 
modernized. It leaned somewhat \to the 
folk-style, was well-scored, and made a 
genial ending to the most successful 
‘purely orchestral concert that we have 


heard for a long time. | 
saw much of Goldmark and Dvorak, It 


he cannauenmianmmeneeessmene 
| is said that the latter awakened in him 


of Beethoven, and the three overtures of tains remarkable pages, as those of the|| nela.”’ The soloists will be Mme. Kirk- 
Weber, which are to the concert hall Brat movement, passages in the second, | by-Lunn, who will sing two of Blgar’s 
what “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “'Pag- | and the marvellously poetic introduction} ‘Sea Pictures” and the aria, ‘‘Divinites 

| |; te the final allegro. | of) 


Mr, Apthorp thinks | @u Styx,” by Gluck, #f 


| 
'liaeci” are to the opera house? | | | 
Sinigaglia wrote the overture to Gol-| | aes this introductory episode may have/i~ * STR 


doni’s comedy with the title that might | | been suggested to Brahms by the tones ) ny 
be Englished as ‘“‘The Squabbles of the | of the Alpine horn, “as it awakens the it A 
People of Chiozza.’’ The composer, born || echoes from mountain after mountain] | 


in Turin in 1868, studied for some years on some of the high passes in the RBer- 


ad 


in Vienna after he left the Conserva- || nese Oberland,” The thought is not too } 
tory of his native city. In Vienna he | fanciful, and this impression is made 
on all that have heard the hern whether 
in the Oberland or high up in the Can- 
ton Vaud, Brahms’s fondness for Switz- | 


| an interest for folk songs as thematic 
material, and thus ‘‘Rapsodia pilemon- 

tese’’ and the “Danze piemontesi’ on 

| folk themes were inspired, In Boston 


the composer is known by chamber 
music heard at concerts of the Flonzaley 
and Kneisel quartets and by his Rhap- 


symphony Orchestra Deeply | sody for violin, 

' Goldoni’s comedy is a simple story of 
. Interests Audience at the =a cuarret that arose among gossiping 
4. 18th Public Rehearsal. 


| and Juliet”? fantasia under the eyes and 


| eff, Furthermore he revised ‘the fantasia 


érland is well known, and he had visited |” 

oo was yo the Finale was per- 

ormed, n this intreductery Adagio|— 

there is a iyric filght and at the same Work of Orchestra Arouses 


time an imaginative force in 7 
decoration that are seldem ate gr P Audience to High Pitch 
of Enthusiasm. | 


the purely orchestral compositions of 
prin et ads Wades Me CG hf 


Brahms, : 
Tschaikowsky eomposed his ‘Romeo , 
At the close of the performancd of 


subject to the critjcism of Mily Balakir- 


| 


j 


' There is a general row. Even lovers 
| gay ugly things. At last the magistrate 
brings peace, and fiddling and danc- 
ing, eating and drinking crown the 
reconciliation. Sinigaglia’s overture 


| women while their husbands were put- 
| ' 
ren [Ih 


ting their fish just caught in baskets. 
WAGNER IDYL IS DELICATE 


i arer the fitat performance, which was ; Brahms’s first symphony yesterday af- 
| ae oo : pe Pe par and Juliet” may |,ternoon the Symphony Orchestra was 
Among T'schaikow- applauded until, after bowing several 


sky’s most important compositi Ps , 
stands ahoye the Mirapeinta Be he times all by himself, Mr. Fiedler called 


rd oF ae teas dhatie Ther eF ay fantasia and as a well reynded work |it© the players to stand up. The final 

la ¥ an attempt to catch the spirit of the | “ art is to he preferred to “Manfred,”’ ae eae bats the sy Rane brought out 

Sinigaglia’s Overture Played little drama, not to set music to a | o promen and Juliet,” with all its that raised tie Tawa! Mra tituie cae 

| succession of scenes. I do not know Soke d of epjsedes, there is irresistible}, ig . high pitch of enthusi BIICS 
continuity; thera is a high p entljusiasm. 


R . ety intense dramatic | 
whether the overture was composed | The program this week is one of the 
ue for the First Time ona an a-prelude to « performance of the feeling that does not turn {nto the mMere- /) most attractive of the season and it is 


ly theatrical or sensational; j | 

; erve : } HOr lg suchfentirely for orchestra. The Brahms 

Concert Program. A gana SO te ES En venart a nobly sensuous gong, in which love Symphony is offered for the first time 
. a faa serhnaret ad wee maees ith the exults even In death, easily found else- || since Conductor Fiedler made his initial 
et shi seas ae a. tort tee bY where in musiq that js absolute or | POW in October, 1908; and yesterday, as 

spring of : at a conce } wedded to a text and situation. ‘at the concerts of two seasons ago, it 

Mr. Toscanini at La Scala, Milan. The program of the concerts t week || eae ke inate ces 

The music is characterized by the re- ae “ 


. feat which Mr. Fiedler seldom performs, 
uisite liveliness, bustle; the instruments byte ae ae follows: R 8) rone poem | but it is evident that few works DENe 
pe a rie § peated i See nati y | Macheth (first time ere); Gabriel } taken hold of him so powerfully as this 
gossip mi g themselves, ray || BPaure, syjite frem the music to “Pelleas |} vigorous and remarkably melodious 
raise their voices. The composer [or-| || and Melisande’; Goldmark, oyerture ||} Symphony. The result is a performance 


tunately does not give epic proportions | “Sakun ”> Beatheve symp at once respectful and affectionate 
to the squabble. Although the score minor, set Sn hony in G brilliant and eautiful—rivaling the re- 
calls for a snare drum, triangle, cym- nPiay cent interpretations of the ‘‘Tannhaeus- 


a ee ED 9° : 
bals, Glockenspiel, these instruments SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 8. Ov ee and Strauss s colossal fan- 
are employed discreetly, or, it might be | og Pee oe A BACK. wae saualiy boliened and mpatl t! , 
said without paradox, quietly. | bi dn Oy mphony orchestra’ returns was the performance of Tschaikowaley's 

The overture is in true comedy spirit, viii) its fourth southern trip this superb overture-fantasia, “Romeo and 
as is the overture to ‘The Marriage of of hind beaty 5, Siven the last concert |] Juliet,”” which has not been on a sym-~ 
Figaro.’’ The two lovers are not treated The Beton in Hartford last evening. |) phony program for nearly four years, 
bs. thouah they ware Danie and )Pran- bedi ny success has attended this Db ay Se ad ha ares beauties of 
cesca, and the good people of Chiozza Sreiws: 0 concerts, and as the season|! wo once phar ya siightad: rib. was fen 
do not take up arms, nor is the tocsin early fall that ie oe, promise of the} true comic spirit of Sinigaglia’s overs 
sounded. The themes are not saiient, Sudceaar is ore it would be the most ‘ture to Goldoni’s “Le Baruffe Chioz- 
but there is Italian vivacity that gives chestra of the history of the or- zotte,’’ played here for the first time. 
life to the sound workmanship. ‘The . Seems to be fulfilled. The prin- 
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~—s;By PHILIP HALE. 


The 18th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. There was no 
soloist. The program was as follows: 


‘Symphony No. 1 in C minor 
“Romeo and Juliet,’’ overture Fantasia.. 


Re Tschaikowsky 
“A Blegfried Idyl 

“Overture to ‘‘Le Baruffe Chiozzottee’’.. 

f Sinigaglia 
. The audience was deeply interested in 
‘the first three compositions, although 
‘they were familiar. Many left in the 
‘pause between Wagner’s Idyl and the 
“Overture. This overture was played for 


ba first time at a Symphony concert. 


Oe. we Eine 





g “vivacious work was introduced 
athe public several sates dl 


vf third quarter of the symphony 
Pan 2 thus endé with even more than 
the usual brilliancy. | 


AT THE SYMPHONY, 


Overture by Sinigaglia For 
the First Time. 


ae ee ee 


Tschaikowsky's “Romeo and Juliet” 


Brilliantly Played. 
lobe, Mely. 1,190 


The program of the 18th Symphtdny 
} 
| 


rehearsal yesterday afternoon was as 
follows: Brahm’s first symphony; 
Tschaikowsky, ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
fantasia; Wagner, ‘‘A Siegfried Idyl’’; 


Sinigaglia, overture, “Le  Baruffe 


Chiozzette.”’ 3 

This overture was played for the, 
first time in Boston. It was composed | 
for the comedy ‘Le Baruffe Chioz- 
zotte,” written by Goldoni in 1760. 
Chiozza is the name of a small village 
near Venice inhabited by fisher folk. 
One summer Sinigaglia was engaged | 
as clerk to a magistrate who held } 
court in this village and thus was able 
to observe at close range the squabr 
bles and volubility of these fishermen 
and their wives. There is a pair of 
lovers whose -soft addresses make 
graceful phrases for oboe and violins, 
and a breathing space for the vil- 

ers. 

The piece bristles with chatter and 
provincial vivacity. It goes with much 
the same zest and lightness as Sme- 

ina’s Overture, ‘‘The Bartered Bride. 
ihe contrasting theme has the charac- 
teristic Italian suaveness of outline. 
The overture was brilliantly played. 
Branoms Wwas at work on his first 
symphony for 10 years, and was 
years old when it was first performed. 
One ht reasonably suppose a com- 
poser’s first symphony to be a work ol 
youth, of a few feverish years or 
months of ardent and spontaneous 
i nation. 

“OR the contrary, this is sedate, re- 
Strained, deeply serious and introspec- 
tive. It is as though the composer had 
altered and remodeled, and had been 
Slow to ptrmit his judgment to accept 
what may have been the utterance of 
his fancy. The first movement was 
much changed before attaining its pres- 
ent form. 


, 


and lightness of touch @m that supsti- 
tuted for the scherzo,™but the last 
movement is laid out on’a broad scale. 
It ascends to 4 climax of orchestral 
passion. There ig within it a depth of 
emotional house, While the Reaver 
acile tu 


may miss the rn of 
avet the sudden surprises Ay Pp 


Which pique attention anda interest 
there is a sane and sound reasonable- 
ness, a lucidity in musica] thinking and 
in orchestral expression, that makes for 
pat gg oe musicianship. 

e last movement was played with. 
understanding and with splendid Baus | 


Mr Fiedler was recalled and shared the 
applause with the men. 

It was with his *“sxomeo and Juliet’’ 
overture-fantasia that Tschaikowsky at 
once attained the first rank as a tone 

oet. In characterization and in the 
eauty of its love music it surpasses 
“The Tempest,” which succeeded it, 
although it scarcely equals the ‘‘Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’ the next of the 
group, which has been considered his 
finest piece of program music. 

The best music inspired by Shak- 
spere’s “Romeo and Juliet’’ cannot be 
said to have beer. written for the stage. 
I'schaikowsky nas avoided the pitfall 
of making his work an intermittent love 
duet. Individual profile is given the 
Characters. Friar Laurence is recog- 
nized as an active force in the drama 
and the grave-voiced woodwind speak 
of hirn in the opening measures. 

Balaktireff was the godfather of the 
work and Tschaikowsky may have 
owed to a suggestion from him. the ex- 
eeedingly graphic disintegration of 
rhythmica! accents by which he sug- 
gests the sword thrusts of the feud- 
embittered Montagues and Capulets. 
This portion was played yesterday with 
superb fire and abandon. 

In the sensuous beauty of the lovers’ 
music, Tschaikowsky is for the mo- 
ment himself imbued with Italian 
grace, passion and longing, and has 
added the note of foreboding melan- 
choly. 

In many weeks there has not been 
more delightful orchestral playing or 
more sympathetic conducting than 
was yesterday displayed in the Sieg- 
fried Idyl. If pure loveliness is im- 
mortal, then this exquisite tribute to 
the sublimated beauty of motherhood 
must remain imperishable. 

Next week the program will be as 
follows: Strauss, *““Macbeth”’ (tirst 
time in Boston); Faure, suite, ‘‘Pelleas 
and Melisande”’; Goldmark, ‘“Sakun- 
tala’; overture, Beethoven, fifth sym- 
phony. . 


of fancy 


ee ee 


. The symphony has been called dry | 
and tedious. Nevertheless, when played | 


‘at Cambridge, with Joachiin conduct- 
ing, in 1877, as Brahms’ thesis for a 
doctor's degree, it is said to have been 
vociferously acclaimed by the Bnglish, 
and their delight in music, both serious 
| profound, is well known. 
Romantic ardor. is» to be misséd in 
the slow movement and spontaneity 
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THE ORCHESTRA HAS AN 
NOON TO ITSELF 


The Pleasures of Familiar Music and of a 


and of Tschaikowsky’s Impassioned 
“Romeo and Juliet’—The Russian’s and 
the Italian’s Italy—The Wagner of “A 
Siegfried Idyl” Beside the Brahms of 


the First Symphony—The Illuminating | 


Fiedler and the Coloring Players 


R. FIEDLER and the Symphony 
Orchestra had an unusually ap- 
plausive audience at the con- 
| cert of yesterday afternoon. At 
the end of Brahms’s symphony in C 
minor, which led the programme, it re- 


called the conductor twice and finally | 


brought the band to its feet. The house 
warmed to Tschaikowsky’s glowing fan- 
tasia “Romeo and Juliet,” and heard 
Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl’ as gladly. 
Then, seemingly, though the concert was 
shorter than Mr. Fiedler sometimes 
makes them, its attention and apprecia- 
tion were exhausted. Departures were 
unusually numerous before the “brilliant 
Overture’ with which the conductor likes 
to “round off’? his programmes, and 
Sinigaglia’s piece had hardly the applaunse 
that it deserved. The audience knows 
what to expect when the overture to 
“Tannhéiuser” or to “Oberon” or to “Eg- 
mont” finishes the concert, and _ stays 
accordingly. With an unknown ‘piece, it 
is less resolved. Besides, the title of 
Sinigaglia’s overture is forbidding. The 
imagination does not exactly warm to a 
prelude to “The Squabbles of the People 
of Chiozza,”’ though it was Goldoni who 
his comedy and Sinigaglia had 
no choice when he would write an over- 
ture -to it. The conductor and the or- 
chestra thus had the 


of the inveterate curiosity-seekers of the 
second balcony, seemed to miss a “solo- 
ist, a species that has been unusually 
plentiful this. year. Except Sinigaglia’s | 
Overture, moreover, all the music was | 
that heard. there were 


Once more, too, 


familiar and plainly’ grateful to those 


Signs of the new appreciation of Brahms | 


that Dr. Muck and Mr. Fiedler have 
&sradually developed. Time was when the | 
audiences of the Symphony Concerts ap- 
plauded his music because it was safe and i 
dutiful so to do. Now, under the emo- - 
tional vitality that the two conductors 
have restored to Brahms’s symphonies, 
the listeners applaud because the music 


AFTER-_ ho. 

deliberately shuns the opera house and cul- 
_tivates the music of the concert-room, and | 
in the overture to Goldoni’s comedy, he has — 
written Italian music to an Italian play. 


Concert Without a Soloist—The Italian | 
Contrasts of Sinigaglia’s Light Overture | 


maybe, 


_ its, 


concert to them- Jj 
; Selves, and no one, unless it were some 


‘moves them.” At last, 
iti The abs 4 why na nin 
ms is escapin 
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Sinigaglia is one of the rare Italians who | 


4 


| 


| 
; 


Tschaikowsky, like Hugo Wolf and Rims-_ 
ky-Korsakoff, was one of the composers 


of amore northern race whose im 
tion often turned southward. Hugo Wolf, 


they say, had never set foot in Spain, and — 


his Spanish songs and his Spanish opera, 


‘Der Corregidor,’ were feats of unmixed © 
imagination. Tschaikowsky, however, knew | 
his Italy at first hand. He paid long visits © 
to it; he delighted in Italian air and light, © 
in the life around him as it was, in the | 
variegated past that all else recalled. For | 
him there were passion and glow init all. | 
He set himself to the writing of an orches- | 
tral fantasia that might serve as an over- | 
' ture to Shakspeare’s tragedy, ‘‘Romeo and 


Juliet.’” According to the title and the 
records, it was born of the poet’s play. 
Quite as much, and more intimately, it 


agina- 


sprang out of his Italian imaginings and, . 


his Italian memories. ih | 
«knows his Italy at first hand, takes it for 


granted as most of us do our own dwelling 


places. Tschaikowsky, in spite of his vis- 
imagined his Italy, and perhaps the 
two points of view play in the music of 


the two composers that the programme set 


side by side. 


Goldoni’s comedy is a gay little piece. 
The “‘Chiozzotte’’ of the title are the fisher- 
folk of a Venetian village. They sit in the 
sunshine and chatter, and there ! 
amorous interchanges. A cloud, as it were, 


, obscures the sun, and there are voluble 


quarrelg and amorous bickerings, ‘The 
cloud passes, with a pacifying magistrate 
for the sun-god, and there are feasting, 
dancing and _ kisses. 


too formally. The melodic ideas come and | 
g0, and no one thinks twice about them. 


They make orchestral chatter even as the 
instrumental | 
gossip instrument for in- 


‘‘Chiozzotte’’ 
choirs gossip; 


chattered; the 


Sinigaglia - 


are. 


Sinigaglia’s music | 
_catches the general course, the pervading — 
. mood of the comedy. Itruns simply and none 


strument their more intimate interchanges; 


it is possible 
ers, 


to hear the wooing lov- 


pitched; the melody of the lovers is ¢n-’ 


tangled in the general bickering; the ‘merry 


chatter returns and the overture is done, 


The squabble begins: and the Or. | 
chestral voices are very voluble, very high. | 


The music is light and bright; playfully ine © 


vented, neatly colored; it has gayety and 
humor; Italian accent is in it—the accent — 
of gabbling life in the sunshine, taking the 
day, the hour for itself, and. thinking te, 
none the worse if a momentary quarrel ) 
give tang to it. Galdoni’s “Chiozzotte’”’ of 
1760 are also Sinigaglia’s Italians of 1908." 

Tschaikowsky’s Italy is the Italy of ro- 
mantic imagination—the land of glowing 
passion in its due environment. 'Hear the 
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He hears them as the dis- 

; of his ‘Italian nights, as the 

png y, of the figures that he has 

os | of. the Italian renaissance, 
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Wall of some alley to fling them- 
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ea tr ended, because fate 
“fs an elegiac mood, the 
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‘still afternoon light, who 
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terday gave it to eS 
horns, the clarinets, the trombones. Thett 
was brightness as well as shadow in ue | 
instrumental voices, glow as well as dept 


“ orchesti 


musi¢ all soft gl and. ‘yet never 
mele “it paler as” ae way, too often, q 
| German sentimentality is. For “A Sieg: 
fried Idyl’’ is a very sentimental piece 
else it would not be so long. If Wagner 


4 had not chosen to. lead the little orchestra 


first played it he would surely have 
ned holding Cosima’s hand. 

‘Mr. Fiedler’s conducting of Brahms’s mu- 

| is illuminating and vitalizing. Of course, 


“he was expository. He would have us 


know, for example, beyond any mistaking 
that the chief theme of Brahms’s finale has 
its resemblance to the chief theme of Beet- 
hoven’s finale in the Choral Symphony. He 


was resolute that we should not miss the 


briefly mysterious passage for oboe and 
violin that insinuates itself into the slow 
movement only, to die out of it again. He 
was sedulous of expository emphasis, and 
of so revealing an accent that sometimes 
he sharpened his string tone over much. 
But Mr. Fiedler, as he has proved with 
Schumann, is sensitive and skilful to “open 
up” seemingly thick instrumentation, t 


give it clear voice, luminosity even, and 
eloquence too. Brahms’s writing for or 


chestra is oftener closely and thoughtfully 
knit than it is thick, but his music gains 
‘py the freer spacing, the warmer colors 
that Mr. Fiedler seeks to give it. There 1s 
gain also in the rhythmic life of the music 
upon which Mr. Fiedler laid such stress. 
He was eager to keep_ 4t moving, curving. 
He made the little*intermezzo before the 
finale almost rippling. The pedants— 


Brahms himself was _ not one—would 
surely have shaken doubting -agtip pit 

nd | some of his modulations of pace, his cre 
og i! a | cendos and diminuendos, his persistent quest J 


for changeful force of tone and suppleness 
of movement. _But Brahms, their Brahms, 
so played is no longer crabbed. Like Dr. 


Muck before him, Mr. Fiedler gives emo : 


tional sweep and largeness to the finale 
finds a reticent and. contemplativ® passion, 
but a passion no less in the second moyé- 
ment. In spite of the extremists on both 
sides, Brahms felt as well as thought, 


when a discerning conductor, and a respon 


sive band release him, pe may lack tonal 
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SEASON ISIO-II. 


BOSON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


XVII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH “41, AT 8, 


Programme. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 1 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, OVERTURE-FANTASIA, ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
WAGNER, “Siegfried Idyl’’ 


SINIGAGLIA, OVERTURE, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte’’ 


(First time) 
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dying din of 

“Tschaikowsky once destined for a duet in 
“which their voices, with the instruments. 
should sing their passion. It is languorous 
with the star-lit softness of Italian nights; 
it-is still with their deep ‘stillness; there 
is less ecstasy than longing in it. ‘The 
“music is less of the fires of Shakspeare’s 
‘overs than of the composer’s visions of 
Italian nights and tthe passion. that they 
feed. Shakspeare’s verse speaks out; 
Tschaikowsky'’s music keeps its mystery. 
And so,, with the music of the warring 
households. Stripped of Shakspearean 
glamours what are these troops of Mon- 
tagues and Capulets but what, the magis- 
trates uowadays—and doubtless in a 
medimwval Verona too—would call common 
railers and brawlers, gang against gangs. 
Tschaikowsky in his music summons an- 
other glamour. He hears them as the dis- 
turbing vceices of his Italian nights, as the 
echoes, so to say, of the figures that he has 
seen in pictures of the Italian renaissance, 
‘he sees them still phantom-like coursing 
the high wall of some alley to fling them- 
selves into the brawl upon the piazza. 
Again, when he would write his musical 
epilogue of a tragedy ended, because fate 
will not pity, his is an elegiac mood, the 
mood of one who sits under a crumbling 
column, in the still afternoon light, who 
looks across the hills with their olive trees, 
who hears a faint piping that is all of tha 
life that once peopled it. He is melan- 
‘choly at fate that spares not. Now Shak- 
speare’s Romeo is frenzied Elizabethan 
wise; Tschaikowsky’s is only mournful. 
“After ‘Romeo and Juliet’’’ goes Tschai- 
kowsky’s title to his fantasia; “after the 
Italy of my visions’’ would be the truer 
designation. Sinigaglia’s Italian accent is 
of prose and chatter; Tschaikowsky’s of 
poetry and passion. 
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Perhaps Mr. Fiedler was making a pro- 
gramme of. interesting juxtapositions, for 
the other two items of it set Wagner and 


Brahms side by side. Only the Wagner - 
was the Wagner of “A Siegfried Idyl,” | 


which, after all, is only a pleasurable trifle, 


‘and the Brahms was the Brahms of his | | L 
| Muck before him, Mr. Fiedler gives em 


first symphony, which, as every one knows, 
and- somewhat to weariness, is a very seri- 
ous “‘work.’’ In both the orchestra and 
the conductor shone. Mr. Fiedler is not 
remarkable for reticence; but for once he 
recalled that ‘‘A Siegfried Idyl’’ was not in 
intent or execution, a concert or an oper- 
‘atic piece. An orchestra in a concert-hall 
| may not play it as Richter’s little band 
_ played it on the stairs of Cosima’s villa 
' for the Christmas morning that was also 
her birthday; but it can, and yesterday it 
did, keep the due proportion, make the mu- 
sic as intimate, as whispering almost as 
“Wagner designed it. The idyl runs in 


gentle little melodic curves that seem al- | 


ways ruffling into trills; it seldom speaks 
‘ih more than half voico, it is all softness 
7 accent. Wagner remembers happily and 


6s Not re-state forcibly its fragments of 


overs ag it ries’ against"the 
e brawl, the melody that 


-hys Mmusic-dramas. He would merely sug- 
“gest them to the mother and of the son 


whom he likes to fancy has uickened him 
with them and given them new meaning, 
It was this intimate, this musing voice, 
this lightness of detail, this softness of ac- 


cent that Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra 


attained in their performance. They kept 
the music all soft glow, and yet never 
made it pulpy, as the way, too often, of 
German sentimentality is. For “A Sleg: 
fried Idyl’’ is a very sentimental piece— 
else it would not be so long. If Wagner 


; had not chosen to lead the little orchestra 


that first played it he would surely have 
listened holding Cosima’s hand. 

Mr. Fiedler’s conducting of Brahms’s mu- 
sic is illuminating and vitalizing. Of course, 
he was expository. He would have us 
know, for example, beyond any mistaking 
that the chief theme of Brahms’s finale has 


| its resemblance to the chief theme of Beet- 


hoven’s finale in the Choral Symphony. He 
was resolute that we should not miss the 
briefly mysterious passage for oboe and 
violin that insinuates itself into the slow 
movement only, to die out of it again. He 
was sedulous of expository emphasis, and 
of so revealing an accent that sometimes 
he sharpened his string tone over much, 
But Mr. Fiedler, as he has proved with 
Schumann, is sensitive and skilful to “open 
up’’ seemingly thick instrumentation, 
give it clear voice, luminosity even, and 
eloquence too. Brahms’s writing for or 
chestra is oftener closely and thoughtfully 
knit than it is thick, but his music gains 
by the freer spacing, the warmer colors 
that Mr. Fiedler seeks to give it. There }s 
gain also in the rhythmic life of th music 
upon which Mr. Fiedler laid such stress. 
He was eager to keep it moving, rin; 
He made the little*intermezzo be‘ore the 
finale almost rippling. The  pedants- 
Brahms himself was not) one would 
surely have shaken doubting heads over 
some of his modulations of pace, his © 

eendos and diminuendos, his persistent quest 
for changeful force of tone and suppleness 
of movement. But Brahms, their >r hms, 
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tional sweep and largeness to the 
finds a reticent and contemplativ® } 
but a passion no less in the second move- 
ment. In spite of the extremists on both 
sides, Brahms felt as well as thought, 
when a discerning conductor and a respon- 
sive band release him. He may lack tonal 
color; but if he does, the orchestra ye 
terday gave it to him—the strips, 
horns, the clarinets, the trombones. 

was brightness as well as shadow in the 
instrumental voices, glow as well 4s depth 
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unsensitive, theoretically, to instrumenté 
tion, really awaited an orchestra of image 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 41, AT 8, P.M. 


BRAHMS, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


WAGNER, 


SINIGAGLIA, 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 1 


OVERTURE-FANTASIA, ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 


‘Siegfried Idyl’’ 


OVERTURE, “‘Le Baruffe Chiozzotte’’ 
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SUITE, ‘‘Pelléas et Mélisande”’ 


TONE POEM, ‘‘Macbeth’’ 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Sakuntala’”’ 
SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5 


AIX. CONCERT 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 148, AT 8 P.M. 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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tor, Boston Opera Company 
Overture, “Tannhduser”’ 
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March 12, 1911 


at 8 o’clock 


Symphonic Poem, “Les Préludes” 
. Aria from “The Girl of the Golden West” 
Suite for Full Orchestra, “Nutcracker” 


AID OF 
d perm 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 
IN 


in 


Soloist 
SIGNOR FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO 


. Aria, ‘Cielo e Mare,” from ‘La Gioconda” 
. Overture, “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
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Also Assisting 
THE MALE CHORUS OF THE CECILIA SOCIETY 


and Orchestra) 
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Waltz, “The Beautiful Blue Danube 
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ry Web, jf ‘* | things. .They must give their support when. 

A Memory of Vienna and an I they see that they are good, they must. 

Be UY tea _. | make the atmosphere in which they can 

tachigng The Sacrifice MERERECS flourish, Every Friday afternoon and t 

“Tristan” and~Those That Hear—Verses | every Saturday night — the reciprocation 

that makes the Symphony Concerts _ je 5 

— nsung Bass- y certs possi- " 

for AS Pe eee ee | ble fills’ Symphony Hall. Twice every 

Drummer—Mr. Amato as Scarpia at the | year, it can fill it again at the concerts for 
Opera House—The Programme for Mr. 

Clement’s Concert—Miss Garden’s New 


the Pension Fund—the return to the men 
for their share in the glories of the orches-- 

Adventure — Wolf - Ferrari’s Operatic 

Trifle | 
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tra. In an earlier day, the Pension Fund 
existed for accumulation. Now, when the 
orchestra has flourished thirty years, it” 
exists, quite as much, for disbursement,” 
The more the need that the’ two should 
keep pace. +» H. T. P. 


CONSTAVTINO HEARD 


Q —_——_ffichs.43 Jip 
Wins Acclaim at Popular 
Concert for Orchestra’s 
Pension Fund. 


KARS ago, when the Opera House 

at Vienna used to give an annual 

performance to increase various 

charitable funds for its employees, 
it mounted a very light opera—an operetta 
even—in which its eminent singers disported 
themselves in parts very unlike those that 
they ordinarily undertook. Opera singers 
did not take themselves so seriously in 
those days as they do now; they had even 
i Saving sense of humor, and if these per- 
formances in Vienna and in other German 
cities were not exactly finished, they were 
highly amusing. The Symphony Orchestra, 
when it would increase its Pension Fund, 
Can hardly turn to operetta. Its functions 
and distinctions are instrumental, not vocal, 
Tonally, it may caper to Strauss, to De- 
bussy and to-the rest of those troublesome 
ultra-moderns, who like to pull the instru- 
ments about as though they were so many : 
Puppets for their fancy or their feats; 1 It isn’t 
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often that the Symphony 


actually it sits and plays with the gravity 
that befits an exacting task to be done to 
high standards. When it would be light 
and amusing, its only outlet is to choose its 


Orchestra gives a popular concert, but 
when it does give one it’s what a for. 
mer President would call a “corker.” | 
Such a concert it gave last night at 


music accordingly. Sometimes, and wisely, 
it decides to be so at its Pension Fund Con- 
certs, and thus next Sunday evening, it 
Will have its sport—and make ours—with | 
Such music as Tschaikowsky’s » dances im | 
the ballet of ‘The Nut-Cracker”’ and_ 
Strauss’s “Blue Danube’”’ waltz.’ It ig the 
orchestra’s nearest approach to the old 
custom of the Vienna Opera House. 

In its way, the Pension Fund is one ‘ 
ofthe distinctions of the Symphony Or- 
ee Its existence sets the band apart 
rom the other American orchestras that ousness uickly disappeared, leaving. 

FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO, | as een and affiliates it with the great nim free to display nia hanes style and | 
The Bena . oe with which ‘it pega ‘his extraordinary mastery of both the 
is &@ sign of the permanence of grave and the light forms of lyric song. | 


the orchestra, of the assured future thal 
‘ ar’? the ey. ‘ | After the air from ‘‘Gioconda,’’ he gave. 

exquisite air, ‘‘Cielo e mar from ()0se who contro] i ive the men ‘ | 
Ky f n OMIA: CVS: tee as an encore the. duke’s lively song) 


“Tg ”’ in whic x 
second act of Gioconda, and so be assured in turn of their best | : 
about belles and posies, from the first 


ino, as Enzo, has many Pa AE e 
Sonus Adoresead his golden notes to the abilities and their full loyalty. The fund is | 
‘oken, too, since twice each year the pub- | act of “Rigoletto,” in tones as tinkling | 


moon-kissed waves upon which rides * 
; “fall, is a felicitous reciproca- iC helps to swell] it, of the dependence | as those of the Glockenspiel heard later 


7 his frigate Hecate. | tin 

tion : of courtesies between the two sonnet we ee Oe Seder turn of the orchestra upon those that week | in the charming Tschaikowsky suite. 
pri pal music interests of the city. the Symphony orchestra for the mo- after week and year after year listen | Afterward the pride of the Boston | 
c a year ago Mr Constantino gra- | ment into an oper ee Boome 4 and GHC: to it;. ‘Lo .found..an) orchestra, to | Opera House sang tHe impassioned air 
@iously and gratuitously proffered his Phe the theatre ree its deficits; ‘to-carry it to higher and | from the last act of Puccini’s “The Girl 
services, as did Mr Russell his consent, | Ponchielli. isher standards: isebut. half. the .task—for of the Golden ‘West"=—the sdng Johnson 


; “ chestral numbers, to be . 2 ! 
but arrangements for the season’s con The purely orche ‘“unificent wealth ambitious of the arts, | sings as he awaits the noose—and this 


| 
og opular character, are as follows: | 
3 pee ; ene. atl te ne Sp eg Lisat’s ees Preludes,’”’ Tschaikowsky $ } he had to give over again. ‘Shen, to: 


Rew , “ er’ sui the overtures 
tneat in the third act of ‘‘The Nutcracker’ ‘ite *y and 

hat i _ th “West” in. which Johnson | to Merry Wives of, Windsor 
is love for Minnie, and the “‘Tannhausers 


~ Symphony Hall in aid of the orchestra’s 
pension fund. Nearly every seat was, 
taken. | 

There was a two-hour program, over. | 
flowing with tuneful delights, and there. 
was a popular soloist—Florencio Con-. 
stantino. It was the famous tenor’s first | 
experience in Symphony Hall, and the. 
acoustics bothered him a bit in his, 
opening number, the beautiful ‘‘Cielo e | 
Mar’ ”’ from “Gioconda,” but his nerye | 
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iano Will Sing at the Symphony Pension Fund Concert Sunday Night. 
be Gente men . 


The appearance of Mr Cpnstantino, 
the genial Spanish tenor ofjthe opera, 
as soloist at the Symphony pension 
fund concert Sunday night at Sym- 


- 
"1 
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wv 
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“sh of Strauss’s 

Dan ”» waltz, performed by the or 
‘chestra and a male chorus composed of 
‘members of the Cecilia Society. The | 


Re in “ny - 
: tidal 5 4 


& 
‘a 
¢ 


cap. » spf ee Rie o 
: “Rigoletto,” ir 
styl “rhe Nectuetre rewarded h 


eath, decorated 
re and the audience ac- 


There was an unusual 


elebrated waltz was originally given in 
this way. The Apollo Club revived the 
original form a few years ago. This— 


election was also | 
e enthusiastic applause was the rule 


throughout the concert. 


greatly enjoyed. 


The orchestra 


layed Liszt’s symphonic poem, Les 
ealudes.”” the .““Tannhaeuser overture, 


Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker’’ suite and 
the overture to Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor.’’ The “Nutcracker” num- 
ber made a particularly pleasing im- 


pression, and Mr. Nagel, who played 


the Glockenspiel, and the 
trio of flutists were compelled to make 


bows all by themselves. 


admirable 


—_——_—_— oe 


PENSION FUND CONCERT. 


Mr. Fiedler is making the experl- 
ment of giving a program of popular 


i'music at the concert for the benefit 


i 
| 


of the pension fund of the Symphony 
orchestra, which is to take place in 
Symphony Hall on next Sunday even- 
ing, March 12. As already announced, 


Mr. Constantino of the Boston Opera 


“The Girl of the Golden West,” 


Ch pdt omnes Lh, 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Max 
Fiedler conductor, gave a concert for 
its pension fund last night. The Or | 
chestral numbers were as follows: Liszt, 
‘‘Les Preludes’’; Wagner, ‘‘Tannhauser”’ | 
overture; Tschaikowsky, ‘‘Nutcracker™ 
suite; Nicolai, ‘“‘The Merry Wives of | 
Windsor’ overture; Johann Strauss, 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube,” with the | 
male chorus from the Cecilia society. 

Mr Constantino of the opera was the 
soloist. His numbers were I:nzo's alr, 
“Cielo e Mare,’* from the second act) 


' 
‘ 


| 


' 


;chorus sang sturdily. 


| awarded ovation for Mr Constantino. 


| This is no time for eulo oO | 
/ superb orchestra, nor for fitical Pm 


| of the program. 


ship of Woman and. the fickle breeze,» 
-gang the fayorite “La donna e mo- 

bile,’ to thé ill-concealed delight of 
his audience, who broke forth into ap-. . 
plause at the instant recognition of” 
the orchestral prelude, The evening )} 
was a justly deserved and lavishly 


rons, News of Music ~ mia Val 
HE concert of the Symphony Ore 
tra, last evening, for the profit of t 


usually been. 


The laudable purpose of these pension : 


fund concerts is now generally 


ment upon the manner of performance | 
The numbers were 


frankly and appropriately chosen for 


programme yesterday—the 


heard many times and with pleasure. 
It may, therefore, be pertinent, even | 


on this occasion, to inquire why some | “to “popular’’ programmes, like Liszt’s tone- 


| 

of them, which have been wh - 
 cantabte as known, should be at tele 
whipped into paces exceeding even the 
virtuosity of these players, and certain- 
ly adding no new thing to their beauty. 


poem ‘Les Préludes’’—it is easy to won- 


der why’ since the music is no more than 
sonorous rhetoric—and Nictolai’s overture 
to his folk-opera, ‘“‘The Merry Wives. of 


The orchestra was warmly and in-{ Windsor,” which Mr. Fiedler carried to such 


gistently applauded. “The Preludes’’ 
and “The Nutcracker’’ suite found tl 
ticular favor. Mr Nagel deserves a 
word for his graceful manipulation of 


| the celesta in the latter. The male 


kowsky’s ballet of ‘The Nut-Cracker,”’ 


— 


te 
PENSION FUND CONCERT. for this town, and once more the tinkle 


A concert of popular musica played / of the celesta for the Sugar-Plum Fairy, 
the exotic languors of the Arabian Dance, — 
of the | 


by the entire Symphony orchestra un- | 
der its own conductor is out ofthe or- 
dinary. The program arranged .for the 


the miniature and piping clatter 
Chinese episode, the rough-and-tumble of 


There were amends in interest and in ex- 
ecution in the suite of dances from Tschai- 


a racing end that even the virtuosi of t ‘“" 
orchestra could hardly keep pace with him. 


which Mr. Fiedler has happily rediscovered 


such occasions, in previous years, have 
y Though this town—opera 
nown, house or no opera house—hears none of 
Wagner’s music except occasional scraps 
of it at the regular Symphony Concerts, 
Mr. Fiedler put only one such piece on his 
_ their popular appeal, and have been ~ ‘‘Tannhiduser,” the most teiaitar ae Ae 

( all. The other items were pieces traditional 


‘ 


the Trépak, the bright rhythms of the 
Dance of the Mirlitons and the sensuous. 
curves of the finai waltz renewed pleas- 
ures that ought to be still more familiar. 
Ballet-music, which can be as truly imagi- 
native as a symphony or a tone-poem has 
yet to come into its true place at the Sym- 


‘company has been good enough to e oe ME ¢ Cc at ple to 
‘offer his services as soloist, which I I Ph er te of #7 
‘were gladly accepted by the orches- Gojgen West.’ The’ audience practically 
‘tra. Mr. Constantino will sing the gj6qa the hall and there was abundant 
‘aria of Johnson, from the last act applause. Mr Constantino was particu- 
lof Puccini's “The Girl of the Golden larly enjoyed. His appearance as the Only once in many years has the or- 
west ” and the popular aria from “la solist of the concert and the excellen: \chestra given a popular program: that 
I Gioconda » “CHelo e Mare.” ee or — aingins sn by i to | as five years ago at the concert given 
is ie feature o e ev g. : , 

| ‘The male chorus of the Cecilia So- a oe: fiat Avast time the genial tenor | o te a i she sumporens from the San/| phony Concerts regular or occasional. 
‘elety has’ also given its services, f the Boston opera had sung with th h romney | Curious and interesting to hear as well was 
l'which will be employed in a per Symphony orchestra. His tenderins of {he committee of the pension fund'| the “Blue Danube” waltz as Strauss origi 

‘formance. of Johann Strauss’s “Beau- his services gratuitously for this con- | inst}tution was fortunate to enlist the ally wrote it for heat Site 
‘tiful Blue Danube” waltz. This cert, held to imcrease the orchestras serves of Mr. Constantino of the Bos- | The “pee oni estra and male choir, 
‘waltz was written ortginally for male endowment for its aged members, Ws | ton opera company as soloist. He and. en of the Cecilia agsisted the band 
| 4 orchestra and it was some 4 courtesy Which drew prompt appre- Mr. Russell, the director of the Boston + in this piece, and at the invitation of the 
chorus een tt was published in this ciation from the large audience. OR opera, Yell in readily with the sugges- | committee of the orchestra in charge iF 
/yeara ait : Mr Constantino first sang the air ir” ‘ition aad Mr. _ the Pension Fund concert, Mr. Constantino, 


‘form that it was arranged for orches- «Gioconda,’ In-reply to rousing _Constantino’s presence | 
‘tra alone, The waltz was not re- pjause and the presentation of an eno’ | must n&cessarily add interest to the | ‘he famillar tenor of the Boston Opera 


‘ceived with much favor when it was mous laurel wreath with eons’ f ms | concert. \He will sing the tenor aria, House, sang five operatic pieces, each of 
‘first heard in Vienna. With the male added “Questa o Quella, og vate the {from the dast act of Puccini's “The which brought him prolonged and boister- 
‘chorus of the Ceotlla Society the act of Rigoletto: . ey ere thoroughly | Girl of the',Golden West” and “Cielo e | °"S applause. He might have been better 
“waltz will be ‘given in its Orene en rapport and he sang the Puccini air '| dare” from \Ponchielli’s ‘‘La Giaconda.” accompanied, since Mr. Fiedler is not ex- 
‘version, with a beauty of tone, a self-effacemen', 1 The orchestra will have the assist- | pert in Italian song, and he has certainly 
he principal orchestral numbers 4, abandonment in the character anc | a of the male chorus of the Cecilia ; sung much better. The upshot of all these 
‘will be Liszt's symphonio poem, “Les a note of tragic passion such as he has Society and with it give Johann 4 things was an audience, the numbers of 
Preludes”; Wagner's “Tannhaeuser” pot attained: at the SPEER Mee atricn | ciiparb waltz, ‘The Beautiful Blue || which must have surely increased the Pen- 
hosie Ww “age he oh gag ee Pris. ta oe oe gle . rah mi iyp i Pg at ngs haeaama for male sary SE aa the main thing—but 
erry , lause ensued. | || whic iffered significa 4. 
ever-popular “Nut-Cracker” suite of Me cnatentine: of area. bowing and ae he concert will begin with Liszt’s | that such ameiiotarna eso of ppricatty A 
Tschaikowsky. It will be remembered ) ‘Preludes. Then will come the Puc- |} w th ; : re 
cini arla followed by tthe “‘Tannhaeuser” || ; as é€ miscellaneous assemblage of an 
¥: iuie Sunday evening and the fine public” 


that two years ago Mr. Tiedler’ ¢gin. overtu th 
a the “Nut-Cracker” suite at a were his guests an erture, the ever-pojular “Nut Crack- n eye 
playe er” suite of Tschaikowsky, the Pon-| of the Symphony Concerts themselves was | 


ension fund concert, and it aroused air. The applausé con 3 | 
apie enthusiasm that last year he put abated persistence, and there chielli aria, Nicolai’s popular overture, | conspicuously absent. 


. w ‘4 
it on one of the Symphony programs more oe ae Rig a ig applause The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
and since has led it in a considerable was no ; finally Strauss’s waltz. 


‘number of cities the orchestra has The tenor returned to the platform 
num 


and changing the expression of his 
visited, It is always received with countenance from that of a man about 
mych favor. 


first concert in aid of the pension ‘fund 
of the orchéstra in Symphony Hall 
tonight should make a wide appeal. 
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t 
to be lynched the next moment, to that 
of the rake-helly duke of “Rigoletto, 
in his satirical musing upon the Kin- 





iid HE Symphony Orchestra has deferred 
a unusually long, this year, its two an- 


ay nual concerts for the profit of its 
‘Pension Fund, and the first is set for Sun- ; more 


racker’: Wagner’s overture 


| to “Tannhiuser,” Nicolai’s to his operatic 


Rs yr Nad i | comedy, " 
Liszt’s tone-poem, “Tes Pr&ludes, and 
Johann Strauss’s ‘'Slue Danube”’ waltz in 


Mr, Constantino and Cecilia Chorus 
a Win Hearty Applause. \ 


A program of music that wag not 
only ,of the highest quality, but was 


also distinctly popular in its appeal, 
the presence of Florencio Constantino 
of the Boston Opera Company as solo- 
ist and the assistance of the male cho- 
rus of the Cecilia Society combined last 
Night to make the Symphony pension | 
‘fund concert in Symphony Hall an oc- 
casion that was notable even in a long 
series of famous concerts. 
The hall was filled to its limits with 
an audience that plainly expected to be 
pleased. That it was not a whit dis- 
appointed was evidenced by the 4diberal 
and hearty applause bestowed on Mr. 
Fiedler, the Symphony players and Mr. 
‘Constantino. The genial opera tenor} 
| was in a happy frame of mind and had 
‘his best singing voice with him. He 
‘evidently came with the intention of 
giving his hearers the utmost pleasure 
‘he could, and he succeeded. ae 
| His first selection was the aria, Cielo 
-e@ Mare” from “La Gioconda, » and in 
| response to vigorous plaudits he sang 
another song. In the second half of the 
‘program he sang an aria from The 
Girl of the Golden West,” and aftetr 
generously responded twice to clamorous 
Woes whore from the Cecilia Society 
took part in the last number of the 
evening, joining with the orchestra in a 
production of Johann Strauss's The 
‘Beautiful Blue Danube’ that will be 
long remembered by those who heard it. 
The purely orchestral numbers were 
received with almost as much enthusi- 
asm as were those in which the soloist 
and the chorus appeared. They were. 
liszt’s Symphonic Poem, “Les Pre- 
ludes’’: Wagner's ‘“Tannhauser’ over- 
ture: Tschaikowsky’s suite for full or- 
echestra, ‘Nutcracker’; Nicolai’s over- 
ture to ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


/ / i / / 


Symphony Hall: Pension-Fund Concert 


‘day evening, at eight, in Symphony Hall 


Of the just and beneficent purpose to 
‘Which the fund ministers, of the support | 
“from the audiences of the regular con- 
eerts and from the miscellaneous public 
‘that it deserves, much has been said many 
times in this place. Yet less the purpose 
than the anticipated pleasure of concerts 


assembles audiences for them, and ac 


¢ 


‘cordingly Mr. Fiedler and the committee 
‘in charge of the fund have, made a pro- 
‘gramme of light or well-liked music; the 
‘ite of dances from Tschaikowsky’s ballet 


f 


“~The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 


its original form as a4 piece for men’s 
choir and orchestra. The Cecilia will pro- 
vide the chorus, and at the invitation of 
the committee, Mr. Constantino, the tenor 
of the Boston Opera House, will assist. 
His pieces are Johnson's monologue from 
the third act of Puccini’s “Ta Fanciulla 
del West’ and Enzo’s invocation of el 
and sea in the second act of Ponchiellls | \ 


“Ta Gioconda.”’ 


PENSION FUND CONCERT OF 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Adve. ————— med 13, 


Star Features Were Solos of Constan- 
tino and Singing of Strauss’ Waltzes 
by St. Cecilia Male Chorus. 


The first concert of the current 
for the benefit of the pension fund o h 
Symphony orchestra, occurred last night, 
and was attended by an audience was , 
filled Symphony hall. Not in yeats hae 
our learned orchestra, in the midst of : heir 
busy season, accorded us the pe YLOnS ri 
listening to a programme 59 “popular bi 
every sense of the word. it was see tpalpte' 
ing when artificiality and profundits w : ; 
exiled, and when lightness, relaxation yee 
charm held sway. On the programme 
were: ‘‘Les Preludes,” Liszt's haere 
poem; the Tannhauser overture; portion: 
of Tschaikowsky’s “Nut-Cracker sh 
overture to the ‘‘Merry Wives oi idee 
sor’: and most interesting of all, Eh 
“Reautiful Blue Danube” waltze ss = 
sented in their original state-—tor seri 
'chorus and orchestra, members ad er 
| Cecilia society assisting. Mr. ( onstan xa 
| performed the graceful act of volunt r 
ing his services as assisting © re 
was heard in arias from ‘La Giocon a 
and from ‘‘The Girl of the Golden W est. 
If, to the great majority of mankind, aes 
were as turbulent and as moving as pent 
has stated it in ‘‘Les Preludes Wwe ae 
'as well give up the ghost now, ‘™ 
| endure such conflict and such violen¢ 
than 10 minutes—not to spea 


—would 
three score years and ten Fe dese wol 


yoeilt 


y) 
Pa bUL 


£ +hea 
can 


2244+ * 
SUL! : 


soloist, 


credible. Lamartine’s rather 
which form the nucleus for tl 3 Ya 
might not have suggested to othe baa 
such a tempest as is here portrayee. 
Fiedler’s reading was superb. je Sats 
contrasts, the marvellous cresce 

to the middle section, the prot ii 
maxes were portrayed as our or 
alone can picture them. 

That the great Tannhauser 

now one of the most popular W° 
kind, should ever have been den‘ 


lis tore 


ligious Cl 
hie S| la 
overture, 
rks of its 
yunced 


| | Tenor as Soloist at Pension 


ndo leadine | 


_ 
ary 


ugly, strained and impossible thusic #ééms 
incredible. But even that prince among 
critics, Fetis, the elder, with an enthusi- 
asm worthy of a better cause called it “an 
ill-harmonised chorale tune, ‘without a 
single spark of melody in the whole pro- 
duction.’’ Mr, Fiedler’s reading bore the 
stamp of originality, and although he took 
it in the strictest of tempi, one never felt 
the want of flexibility or suppleness. 


We can conclude complacently that no | 


orchestra at any time has ever approxi- 
mated the perfection and the finish with 
which our band plays this overture. 

Last night was a particularly strenu- 
ous evening for the ‘hardware’ depart- 
ment. Kettle-drums, cymbals, castanets, 
bells, gongs, glockenspiel and tambourine 
labored heavily to produce the requisite 
amount of noise. Our virtuoso kettle- 
drummer especially should receive extra 
salary for overtime and for his splendid 
work. There were many soloists beside 
Sig. Constantino. Everyone seemed to 
have a solo and even Mr. Nagel’s Celesta 
came for its turn in the Tschalkowsky 
suite. 

‘Sig. Constantino received a great ova- 
tion. Encore followed encore; nor was the 
audience content until they had heard “La 


art in it, 

Symphonic poem, ‘Les | 
ludes’’;; the ‘Nut-Cracker” suite ‘for 
orchestra. of Tschaikowsky; the over-. 

eture to the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
‘by Nicolai; the “Blue Danube” waltz, 
Sung by the male singers of the Cee- 
‘lia Society. 
' Mr. Constantino’s solos were the big 
faria from the last act of “The Girl of 
'the Golden West,” and the aria, Clelo | 
e mar,” from Ponchielli’s “a Giocon- | 
ida.” In addition to these songs, the 
| tenor sang two airs from ‘Rigoletto,’ | 
the air which occurs at the very be-' 
ginning of the first act, and the famous 
“Donna e mobile.” The poplar singer 
was greeted witfi salvos every time that 
he appeared, and in no instance was he 
recalled less than five or six times in 
succession. Constantino seemed to en- 
‘joy this as much as anyone else. He 
‘was in excellent voice and he sang with 
‘the utmost gusto. The music served to 
display various qualities of his voice, 
Such as the light and sweet tone which 
‘he produces so beautifully in the “Don- 
na e mobile,” and the more dramatic 


donna mobile.’’ Never has the famous- qualities with which he infuses Puc- 


tenor appeared in concert to greater ad- 
vantage, 


cini’s air. There are few tenors, more- 
over, who can give a better interpreta- 


The statement that the Strauss waltzes! tion of Ponchielli’s fine aria, the best 


were first performed here some years ago 


thing in that composer's best opera. 


by the Apollo club is an error. In ante-. The audience not only applauded, but 


diluvian times the Orpheus Musical society ° 
sang them in German. The “Beautiful ' 


Blue Danube’’ is undoubtedly the jolliest 


,| Male chorus that has ever been penned. 
}; Many of the puns and witticisms of the 


original German version suffer by transla- 
tion, but the music is ever the same—rol- 
licking, frolicking and irresistible. The 
men of the Cecilia society filled the bill 
quite satisfactorily. 

Thus ended a concert which should add 
many dollars to a worthy cause and a con- 
cert Which will go on record as the most 
s€nial that we have had for many a day. 

G. S. M. 


RECALLS FOR | 


» LONSTANTINO 
ov. Way FGtS 


Fund Concert 


‘shouted its approval. 

Only a few know that “The Blue 
Danube” waltz was originally composed 
by Strauss for male chorus, that Strauss 
had no idea of the “hit” his waltz was 
going to make, and that it was not until. 
some years later that the waltz was! 
tone. The entire programme was sueh 
as to make a particular appeal to the 
man in the street, while preserving the 
line between good and common music. 
Mr, Fiedlér gave a Sraphic performance 
of Liszt’s tone-poem, “Les Preludes.” 
Which was disconcertingly modern when 
it was composed, but is now appreciated 
by everybody. The Tannhauser over- 
ture, which, as few masterpieces, has 
stood the test of time, came in for a 
big share of the plandits. So did the 
pretty and graceful music of Tschaikow- 
sky—music which one would never asso- 
ciate with the master who wrote the 
great tragic ‘tone-poems, ‘‘Manfred,’’ 
Francesca da Rimini’ and the ‘‘Sym- 
phonie Pathetique’’ which will be played 
here later in the season. i 
Former Pension Fund concerts have 


presented Wagner, Richard Strauss, Bee- 
thoven programmes, and these pro- 


grammes have been much appreciated: 


but for last night Mr. Fiedler had de- 
| a apee se was tremendous enthusiasm _ termined to give a programme of semi- 
p | -2St night at the Pension Fund concert |) popular music, and the attitude of the” 
F;Of the Symphony Orchestra in Sym- {audience certainly showed how great 


| phony Hall, when Florencio Constanti-| was its appreciation of the music of 


{no of the Boston Opera Company sangf{ Bifted and generally ‘‘understood’’. com- 
aS assisting soloist, and .received an/ posers, interpreted as it was by an or- 


oO 


Ovation after every one of his solos. | Sanization of virtuosos. om 
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Programme. 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Lamia’’ (after Keats.) 


Symphony Hall. 
Il, CONCERY. 
SYMPHONY No. 3, “Eroica.” 
PRELUDE to ‘The Mastersingers.” 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, AT 8, P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, 
MACDOWELL, 
WAGNER, 
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1910-IT. 
Andantino quasi allegretto 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Quasi Adagio 
pinning Woman’’ 


(First timein Boston) 
III. Molto Adagio 


Programme. 


SUITE from Stage Music to Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, 


‘*Pelléas and Mélisande’’ op. 80 


I. Prelude: 


TONE POEM, for FuLL ORCHESTRA ‘‘Macbeth’’ 


(after Shakespeare’s Drama,) op. 23 
SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 


OVERTURE to “Sakuntala,”’ op. 13 
I. Allegro con brio 


“The S 


XIX. CONCERYW. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 18, AT S&S Fim. 
II. Andante con moto 
III. Allegro: Trio 
IV. Allegro 


SEASON 


II. 


Symphony Hall. 
MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


7 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 


R. STRAUSS, 
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‘SYMPATHETIC READING 
BY CONDUCTOR FIEDLER - 


Audience Burst Into Applause Over | 


' of musical history. 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony—_ 


'minuet at five years of age, 


Goldmark’s ’’Sakuntala.’’ 


By Louis C, Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Tone-poem. ‘‘Macbeth.’’ 
Suite. ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande.’’ 
‘‘Sakuntala’’ overture, 
Symphony in C minor. No. 5.. 


Again an entirely orchestral programme, 
and one which ought to have satisfied 
| every cultured auditor, even without any 
| solo displays of any kind. Of course, the 
' chief interest centred in the Strauss num- 
ber, which, although not of his later 
works, has as yet not been heard in Bos- 
ton. ‘‘Macbeth’’ was Strauss’s .first step 
toward the free and gigantic tone- -poems 
which’ gradually replaced his. classical 
forms of instrumental music. 
posed before “Don Juan” and _ directly 
after his free symphony ‘‘Aus Italien.’ 

It is not a series of pictures, as the 
Italian symphony, and not nearly so ob- 


Faure. 
Goldmark. 


| jective as the series of tone-poems which 


began over a year later (1888) with ‘‘Don 
| Juan’”’ 


and continued until the culmina- 
tion in the “Symphonia Domestica’ in 
1908. ‘“‘Macbeth” was written in 1886-7, and 


| was not intended to be a sketch of the 
| events of the Shakespearean tragedy, but 


a portrayal of the dark and brooding char- 
acter of the Scottish chief, its vacillation, 
its ambition, and the catastrophe which 
finally fell upon it. 


Naturally the composer felt the need of 
the feminine to contrast with the mascu- 
line character, and the ‘‘ewig-weibliche”’ is 
also present. Lady Macbeth is represented 
by some expressive measures on flutes and 
clarinettes. But ‘‘Macbeth” is not one of 
the favorite works of Strauss. It is per- 
haps too purely a translation of moods, 
and one looks in vain for the familiar 
events that crowd the tragedy. 

The Lady Macbeth theme at first rather 
tepid, is subsequéntly treated with great 
tenderness, suggesting anything but the 
dauntless heroine of Shakespeare. AS 
regards Macbeth himself, 
the warrior, and Macbeth the lover, that 
we have here, but not a trace of Macbeth 
the murderer. The ambitious side of the 
character is well suggested by turning his 
motive into a marchlike form in the cen- 


It was com- - 


it is Macbeth | 
} achieves the pathos of the play, or rather 
| intensifies it, for Maeterlinck wrote much 


ig aris ubes the wooded in the 4 ep- 
est depths, a la Tschaikowsky, in certain 
passages that give premonition of the evil 
‘that is coming upon the pair, and contra-_ 


bassoon and bass-clarinette are occasion- 


ally prominent. When one thinks that this 
great score was achieved by a young man 


- of 22 years of age it becomes phenomenal. 
It at once goes beyond the symphonic 


changes of 
t enters at 


poems of Liszt. The subtle 
the Macbeth theme, (which 


the very beginning of the work,) the treat- . 
ment of the contrasted Lady Macbeth » 


measures, the astounding polyphony, cause 


us to rank this with the remarkable works — 


It is one kind of precocity to write @ 
as Mozart 
did, but it is another, and a higher kind, | 
to achieve a permanent orchestral work in | 
young manhood, as Mendelssohn and Rich- 
ard Strauss have done. But Mendelssohn . 
stood still after his precocity, while nabs: 


j went on, per haps even too far. 


Fiedler is steeped in Strauss to the 
eyelids, and one may be sure that 


Mr. 
very 


|-everything will be made as intelligible as 


vossible when he directs a Strauss work. 
It was. so on this occasion. Every point 
was brought out so that the complex score 
became comparatively clear. All the or- 
chestra played excellently, the trumpets 
especially so. We have spoken of certain 
resemblances to Tschaikowsky in this 
work; 
touches of Macheth suggested the savagery 
of the finale of the Tschaikowsky Atth 
symphony vividly. 


Faure’s Suite has been heard before in 
It is far less elusive than 
'Debussy’s treatment, but it is poetic and 
interprets the text well, all the same. The 


these concerts. 


pathos of the prelude is very fitting to the 


picture of the weeping girl in the forest, 


the timid one who does not care for the 
crown she has lost or for the dignity which 
comes to her. But the menacing premoni- 
tions which Maeterlinck has woven 
through his play, the ever-present voice 
of the sea, is not absent either. But it 
was like painting black upon black to add 
the melancholy of Melisande to the gloom 
of Macbeth. 


The Spinning Woman, the second move- 


/+ ment, portrays that part of the play where 


Melisande is spinning in a dark room with 
Pelleas beside her, and where little Yniold 


has the first presentiments of coming evil, 


as his “‘little mother’? hushes him to sleep. 


'An impressive monotony is here produced 
‘by the reiterations of the strings against 


the plaintive oboe melody. That iInstru- 


‘ment of innocent tenderness was beauti- 


fully. played on this occasion, and the 
short movement was the best of the three 
| Which constituted the Suite. 


The death-scene of the finale also 


‘in outline and always left something for 
music to fill in. It would be heterodox to 


say that Debussy’s perfect union of tone 


the character of some of the martial 





ord” has ‘been mmm aca aammaamns ce Me's gc des eonirmmatayt ‘takes these the 
to Ww ‘d has) en “attained, yet we may v i aa ! | : | dsparriatisi ae 
 gonitens LN Tay chiotine aus Ge | SY OLIN DOWNES peat 
which we cannot say of every part of | A curious audience gathered yesterday ang its hosts, throws .them into his 
Debussy’s music. vets re nite wectmed ty || afternoon in-Symphpny Hall to hear the witches” caldron, and brews. What a 
Seq gi yatratigy ey its erent although it was Boston Symphony Orchestra’s first per- brew! At, times the music becomes al- 


, if | 
excellently read and performed, . formance of Richard Strauss’ early tone most apoplectic, as the orchestra 


4 


would explode from inside with excess 2 . It was. played ‘by .the 
poem, ‘“‘Macbeth,”’ and the remainder of of voleanic energy. There are splendid | 54me organization, known then as the 

Goldmark’s ‘Sakuntala’’ ‘presented |] a programme of more than ordinary in- incisive passages, and there are noble | Stock vondiictor ke che mantis eee 
another phase of this concert with its dis- || j.noct. pages of noble vision that foretell tl} 13 1906 . ; dafahick ns 


play of three different species of modern Ky Sh jie 1, Neen: composer of ‘Tod und Verklarung.” For 2 youth of 22, who had not long’ 
| music. At times it seems big with fate, | Macbeth was composed in 1886-7. It This is particularly so at the end, | since began to give his style a wider 
| but there is nothing in it which the trained has been played in this country in Chi- which is stirripgly suggestive of death tether than the fixed form of classic 
auditor cannot easily grasp, which is apt | ©4809 in 1901 and 1906. It was the first of and the pomp of departure. } models. to which he adhered might al- 
‘to make him very contented with himse]f | the great orchestral works in which The tone-poem was applauded, but it Basan Mosart* and epornanene this. is! 
and to cause him to prize the overture the Strauss gave free rein to what was s evident that the majority h - rork laic¢ on Wi weantte tea 
are, for there are still some concert- within him. The score is dedicated to aa . y had ap-|a@ work laid out on a large scale, re- 


| ! plauded that ebullition as one mfght | vealing subtlety. and penetration in 
goers who do not hold the belief that only Alexander Ritter, who was the friend | praise a roaring express train, seen ap-] analysis, discrimination in the choice 


that is great music which they cannot and the guide of Strauss’ eager youth, proaching-and then departing. The three | 22d rejection of subject matter, logic 
understand at all. Nobody can miss the whose influence upon the composer ‘‘was movements which compose the suite tbat and a sense of proportion in its devel- 
five-noted figure (a, B flat, ec, d, c) that in the nature of a stormwind.” Through Faure arranged from his incidental music ¢ rs hp ree wh at that time a pro- | 
bubbles up continually during the work, Ritter Strauss first became aware of his to Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Pelleas and Meli-. Pag fertility of invention Gaeuen Genter an: 
and the gloom that is in parts of the over- modernity. sande’ followed—twilight music of the| come to their full flower in the later 
nae wer too overwhelming to remain : most exquisite beauty and simpilcity. } works. 

attractive. Wild and Tempestuous 


Faure wrote music, presumably, only anceps 
The impressive sy oe yt trills were well It may be said that in his most ad- when music was inevitable as the in- | Meager Suggestion of Program. 
“bos neg ae “Shep pda po gle vanced music, Strauss has never writ enaipy Vig a are Agee sain ge ar ie Strauss, in this instance, as he has 
Bay cet as lungs and bows could make ten more extravagantly than in this we ecno rougn e silences of that done in all the other tone-poems. which 


’ wor is Ww ¢ sstuous singular drama. | 
it. The horns and trumpets had some carly work, this wild and tempestu followed, gave but meager suggestion 


upheaval, inspired by the play of Shaks-§ | fa‘ : és | . 
work to do at a furious pace, but they : aS! os tenth (eee | Wi of a “‘program.’’ He wrote the name of 
achieved the perilous passages without a ri aia } eo | Ends ith Beethoven Macbeth over one theme and over an- 

aproac 
break. 


| ic), ea | Still more pleasure, it seemed, was # Other the quotation beginning “Hie thee 
bie The ‘scoring is usually of extreme G® ‘taken in the performance of Goldmark’s rot oe PB Lhe gy aor i ey,“ % a a pei 
| " suas or _ re is 2 certain rr :9 . es Mma, Wwna ne as ié€ un one, 
Tt is impossible to read anything new ee banned XS idee Se chaxacale '“Sakuntala’’ overture. A little of this others have undertaken, and the work 
into Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. It |...” ra ee ea te Pale overture is now felt to be commonplace, ff has not lacked for analysts who ‘would 
fter the three diverse modern styles || Stic of the later Strauss. ‘here is tl 'but for the rest there is the most gor- jj dissect and divulge its scheme 

came after ith h ves (| the influence of Brahms, and in a small-§f igeous, exotic, yet naive tone-painting Heard even as absolute music there is 
Bele come Saante ie decal elamearat create bee degree, Wagner. There is over-devel- | ‘In this overture Goldmark stands near the suggestion of grin, tragic conflicc. 
I eee unapproachable even by the roar of opment of material. Yet the sheer au-§ the great Russian, Rimsky-Korsakoff, ta bide toe ete shock of contending 
modern license, and remain imperishable. || dacity of the piece is breath taking, andy ‘and the purple and gold of his scoring }} 12’ y Ct ween ‘opposing. laxigak ie ‘peehene 
Every detail of the four movements was j| Strauss, in his first symphonic poemi,§ ,; does not fade. the evil ana good in a strong man’s 
well brought out although the Finale was || has taken a prodigious leap from tie Or§ | Mr. Fiedler concluded the concert with |j soul. 

whipped up to very great speed. The || chestral composition which gpreceded tne | la fine \performance of the Beethoven 5th What is “Macbeth” but the latter? 
contra-basses deserve especial mention for || F minor symphony. a ‘symphony. The tone of the orchestra was |} The force of Shakspere’s tragedy has 
.their work in the Scherzo, which they | He writes with neadlong vigor. Og |often very rough in the course of the || been questioned wheaiit compared 
‘gave clearly, although it borders upon the |i can fairly feel the shaking off of! ‘afternoon, but the concluding perform- or 4c. eee nave pp de 
‘impossible. The variations of the second |! the shackles of classicism, with a splen- |ance of the symphony left little to be de- | ee 2 geo BEORY ne 


or yh great because of various sources of 
movement and the Trio of the third were | did, all-conquering fury. ‘‘Macbeth, @ sired. And the work of Beethoven jutted | nower inherent within him, but with 
especially well-done by the strings, but we | a jump, is almost a full-fledged sym- ‘out like a great rock that dwarfed much +a moral nature pregnable through one 
‘have come to recognize that our string phonic poem. Here and there, perhaps, ! 


he Mae: “ ,of what had gone before. | bifgy eden oF iin teat cane 

orchestra is almost super-human in & the composer feels it necessary to CON: | “ay ee sees MAN ty tiie fradmmeing: MAB iy! ody Vay 

matters Ve err NE Hiya ot tye struct after the scholastic manner. ae 5 64 7 f oe otation of the apmina Te > ag 

a baa . rte oe’ Fiedler dallied el, uses too many notes, but tnis ites aisha oe -l witches merely the theatrical and vis- 

tygduntl gana to ' ness is the effervescence of a torrential Aj ible manifestation of the ambitious 
a Se ren "4 ; ‘7 


what with the tempi, in a new and very i. alread? e whe, AP teats | 
: re 1 a technic airead, head oy sitrivings of Macbeth’s own soul.. 
scale gate alt ne. The past tense in certain lines by 


‘“adagio’? manner. It was a keen pleasure | pee apd oven now Strauss’ orches- Yh TS 

to see the audience burst into great en- upendaous. uve ons cthcalile ’ { Lady Macbeth shows that her lord haa 
- n adept, a tyrant His Earliest Tone Poem Ig long cherished royal ambitions, even 

fourth movements. After all Beethoven is |} not an end. He 1s a the! 'before the fateful and enkindling 

not abolished yeti , 


He tgrtty 


ee en a ee ey 
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Lady Macbeth Theme. | 
beth.” It is the thought of a man W Sitrauss has indicated no other char- 


has learned rules to break coo com { || MOre Psychologic Than Pictorial in 2cters than. Macveth and his wite, 


pea! vere re ae Bo A aie ne pao There is no apparent narrative in tones 
Laay kacoecn § , - 


eae . of the murder of Banquo-or of the. 
ing of the letter in the first act, '5 ®t" | Material and Development, king, and .tnere ,is 10 aanuy en ratag 
7 . j ; ] j t V. ence 0 e Ww A & es. 0 éver, ; 
very .origing! ht ee once | would be interesting to know the ell 


thusiasm at the end of the second and tral virtuosity is seen to be 4 vehicle, 
with his tools in the shaping and | : . prophecy of the wierd sisters. 
disintegration of his musical phrases. | Played First Time Here, 7] 


mu “he Music Becomes Apoplectic The > progvam of: the: ‘Syiphony ‘fee! nificance of the uncamny, eerie, well- 


, a6. u si nigh ghastly color of woodwind with 
Early Tone Poem Mace More conventional, and after the hearsal yesterday afternoon was as fol- which the composer returns to the res- 
\ Rrahms manner, is the singing meilod) lows: Strauss, ‘‘Macbeth,”. tone-poem olute, unrestrainable, ~ upmounting 


beth’’ Feature of Concert ' given to the flute and the strings, with op 23, after Shakspere’s drama, first theme emblematic of Macbeth’s ambt- 


—— 


—<aes — 


| ia 3traus: hae ion, first announced in the beginni 
|an arpeggiated accompaniment. Straus) time in Boston; Faure, suite “Pelleas | Or 'the- work. It is developed. with the: 





“nor: as 
her sex, 
‘gophical and shrewd ca 
great will. - | 
Macbeth’s love for his wife is repre- 
sented by what, seems the weakest the- 
matic material of the work. Then, it is, 
after these. forces have been pictured 
in the soul of the hero—his o’erleaping 
ambition and his affection for his 
spouse, although the drama makes him 
regard her with disquietude rather 
than with. passion—that the- composer 
by. the subtle use of a harrowing yet 
alluring “color in Machbeth’s' theme, 
seems -to introduce a new factor into 
this consciousness. It may have been 
the prophecy of the witches, which is 
’Shakspere’s starting. point for his 
‘drama and its motive force. 


Compact and Consistent. 

Strauss then resumed tthe struggle 
with greater desperation. There is 
again recurrence to the syncopated and 


“expressive theme of irresolution which 
'{s always surmounted or routed by the 
vigilant and grimly persistent theme of 
‘the hero. . 

These germinal ideas are melodis 
rather than rhythmic and foresnadow 
the marvelous gift for keen character- 
ization by guiding motives which was 
to mark the later tone poems. 

The work is compact and consistent 
‘because of the eongruity .of material. 
‘Strauss has kept to the psychologic 
‘struggle of moral forces within Mac- 
beth’s soul, and apparently has not 
‘emerged to the surface to depict the 
physical acts of violence to which they 
Jed in the drama. ae 
~The »- work evidently suffered from 

: The performance re- 
particularly in the 


characteristic of 


lack of rehearsal. 
vealed roughness, 
brass, which is not 
this.orchestra. ’ 

Faure’s exquisite music of poesy and 
tragedy was played by the orchestra 
with fine appreciation. 

Mr Fiedler gave an effective readin 
of the’ Beethoven and was recalle 
‘There will be no orchestral concerts 


| here next. week. 


SYMPHONY IN 
~ ISTH REHEARSAL 


Strauss’s Tone Poem “Mac- 


beth” Is Played for First 
Time in Boston. 


THE WORK IS TEMPESTUOUS 


- 


:  Piece—Rest of Program 
Well Received. — 


De tr. t es ay! 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 19th public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. There was no s0lo- 
ist. The program was as follows: 
oem ‘Macbeth’... R, Strauss | 


rom stage music for ‘“Pelleas 
G. Faure 


Goldmark 


Tone 
Suite 
and Melisande”...-+.-e++++++> 
Overture to “Sakuntala’”’ 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5 


Richard Strauss’s ‘"‘Macbeth” 
played for the first time in Boston. It 
was first played in the United States 
at Chicago under Theodore Thomas's 
direction in 1901, and there was anl- 
other performance in Chicago has 


was | 


five years ago, The tone poem has 
mever been a favorite concert piece, | 


and it seldom appears on @ Huropean | 


program. There are some who say that, 
Strauss himself is vexed because it is | 
not appreciated, This may or may RP | 
be true. Composers, like poets, novel- 
ists, and parents, are not always sound 
and discriminative judges of their own 


works. 
“Macheth” is the first of the series of 


tone poems by Strauss. It was com- 
posed before ‘‘Don Juan,” although it 
bears a later opus number, and at 
Munich, in 1886-87, when Strauss was 


an assistant conductor. It was re- 
vised at Weimar, where it was first 
performed, 
tion, in October, 1899. He had been 
brought up in a rigorous school, and 
nourished on Haydn, : 
thoven. Later he became acquainted 
‘with the music of Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann and Brahms. 

It was through Alexander Ritter that 
he was led to the knowledge of Berlioz, 
Liszt and Wagner, and he dedicated to 
Ritter this ‘Macbeth,’ which is the 
first of his peculiarly characteristic 
works; for ‘‘Aus Italien,’’ composed in 
1886, is a mixture of the old and new 
styles. There are some who find in 
“Macbeth” rather than in ‘“‘Don Juan 
the Strauss of the latest compositions. 
¢ cannot agree with them. “Don Juan 
is more brilliant and audacious; more 
sensuous, more imaginative and drama- 
tically emotional. It may be said that 
this is so on account of the subject. It 
might more justly be said that it 1s by 
reason of the treatment. 

Strauss gives no 
music; but he writes 


under the composer's direc- | 
| 


Mozart and Bee- | 


“program” to his 
“Macbeth” over 


| 


a eee Oi Bt SR tn ceed Ze ek rt me 


Se 


‘tha 
nh robust—becomes monotonous and 


soliloquy is ] ublished - 


and’ this | 
‘Macbeth’s first | fins 
in ihe ace Sa Sy 


depressing, Only at the er 4 
ery tt , er nd, >) a 
measure, the runerae erocett ch 


we Tecognize the later ‘Strauss in. his} 


a commentary on another theme which” glory : 


has an important part in the develop- 


|ment of the composition: 


| Hie thee hither, 
nd chastise with the wales 
e he valor : 
| Ali oh victor tcc from the woldet souna 
To have thee Scown'a A Aa eer reer 
But the professiona} 
analyzers have 
been busy, Dr. Seidl informs us that 
Strauss’s subject is the madness of re- 
lentless cruelty; that this poetry 1s 
“strong, ruthless, incisive’; that it is 
| psychological” music, not narrative 
eng Hermann Teibler has gone still fur- 
nen he has written a pamphlet in which 
e reader is told what every page of 
— composition ‘‘means’’;: thus, a cer- 
a0 Pte tol of quarter notes and 
r strings, clarinets and o 
represent respectively the hero’s inet 
determination and his cruelty’: a mo- 
ah for other instruments is ‘“character- 
“ of soul torturing conflict.” etc. ete 
Poonage ae from cucumbers: and the 
uc 
omits umbers grows larger each 
There is nothin 
: = in the music t 
3b aed the three witches, the fase 
weikine shan ee ee the sleep- 
ne, ere is no musict 
can be called descri or 
ptive or ano- 
hint Ray in composer eu idaitie. +e 
_ O portray in music Macbeth’s 
dh iyn and the influence of his wife 
on it im. This may be reasonably in- 
red from his own indications. 


in ‘thine ear, 


The performance 
yesterday 4d : 
ane full understanding of the Per 
ere were passages that evidently | 


needed more 
monenie rehearsal, as in the march 
it is performed pb 

y the Bost $ ~ 
Phony orchestra demands wig tit 
sent preparation. Mr. Fiedler’s unfor- 


|tunate habit of exaggerating the pace | 


of any allegro, howe 

| ? ver the wor - 
oi Riga be modified, too pe 
Han sh Pat and confusion 
' 3 at should have been ec | 
were almost smeared <l | 
» and the cha - |! 

ected ae en noamnt was a ho. 

é : 2 edier, like Job’s |] 

saith among the tr a ee 
umpets, “Ha, (i 

ar ay ee to goad his brass to ied. 
Phang acs an: Oi ait the admirable 

, S been out of tl 
orchestra of 
m Brg for some time on account of 
| Nevertheless, it i 
, ; is doubtful 

i wheth 
ans performance would induce the 
ttl 0 believe in the inherent great- 
cali, ie work. That ‘‘Macbeth”’ has 
exnticant ected by conductors is not in- 
a rt €é, for as a whole this music is 
ty without great significance, and 
ie ‘yitdans 4 is monochromatic. The 
oraaiat emes have not a distinguished 
sae aoe that given to Lady Macbeth, 
mple, is singularly inexpressive. 


<7 
he very robustiousness of the music— 


for ‘“‘Macbeth”’ is 


robustious rather 


A work like this even when] 


The performance of the othe: 
y ores gave much pleasure Pile 
audience, especially that of Gold- 
| mark’s overture and the second move- 
ment of the symphony; yet to some 
the feature of the concert was the 
opportunity of hearing again the ex- 
quisite music of Gabriel Faure to 
Maeterlinck’s tragedy, for Debussy is 
not the only one who has expressed 
the strange melancholy with which 
“Pelleas and Melisande” is charged 
There will be no concerts next week 
The program of the concerts on March 
31 and April 1 will include Bnesco’s 
Suite for orchestra (first time in Bos- 
ton): Tschaikowskys violin concerto 
(played by Miss Kathleen Parlow), and 
Schumann’s symphony in D minor. 
Miss Carolina White will sing airs 
from Catalani’s ‘‘La Walla’ and Boito’s 
| #6 99 
Red tinge at the concerts of April 7 
There will be one other soloi ; 
,season, Mme. Rider-Kersey, soobanaett 
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THE MUSIC OF YESTERDAY: 


, YOUTHFUL STRAUSS AND PLAYFUL 
DONIZETTI 


[ Strauss’s “Macbeth,” for the First Time 
Here, at the Symphony Concert—A Curi- 
osity of Young Strength—Faure’s Unde- 
servedly Neglected Music to “Pelleas and 
Melisande”—~Beethoven and Mr. Fiedler 
—The Pleasures of “Don Pasquale” as 
Fore-Piece to the Russian Dancers | 


Y report Strauss has long regarded 
‘‘Macbeth’’ as the hapless and neg- 
lected child among his tone-poems, | 
It was the first piece that he wrote 
in the species when he was barely twenty- 
three. In a few years it was performed and 
applauded in sundry German cities. Méan- 
while he was writing other, more interest-— 
ing and more maturetone-poems: that quick- 
ly displaced “Macbeth.” It. fell out of 
orchestral repertories; it lay on the shelf. 
while conductors, the world over, were mak> 
ing speed to play its successors. It beeame 
early Strauss” and it began to be treated 
a8 a curiosity. When conductors do play 
it, Strauss has complained, they spend no 
such pains upon it as they do upon ‘“Zara- 
thustra” or “Don Quixote.” Therefore he © 
repines and cherishes ‘‘Macbeth’’ only the 
mdre, Yet, as #ome prying cynics have. 
noted, he does not include the piece in con- 
certs of his music at which he himself con-_ 
ducts, pee Se 
These auguries were fulfilled at the,Sym- 


| 


‘phony Concert yesterday afternoon when 
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z edler had undertaken to. Pesrery it th 


ree days, and the preparation had seem- 
asly proved more exacting than he antici- 
pat The orchestra was plainly insecure 
gett music; it slipped audibly in the 
ately: it fell into roughnesses of tone 
ond even the roughness that Strauss 
often seeking. The conductor himseit 


es 
¥ in none too good case. Time and 


“ vin, when Strauss is most intricate in- 


the other “‘tone-poems, . Mr. Fiedler has 


ma de the structure and the purely musical 
itents transparently clear, while at the 
me time he has abated not a whit of the 
slineative, the characterizing, the drama- 
tizing, the dramatic and the emotional 
B port. Now, ‘‘Macbeth,’’ like all of 
auss’s earlier tone-poems, is a Master- 
Pi union of musical development and ex- 
sressive significance. The musical struc- 
fore is irreproachable; yet at every turn 
the music fulfils Strauss’s ‘“program- 
“matic” design. Mr. Fiedler failed on both 
be vores. He blurred the niusic as music; 
he did not discover much that it is easy to 
‘believe it would impart. Moreover, as is 
_ usual with the conductor, when. he is 
“not. at ease with himself, his music and 
his band, excess came upon him. He over- 
*sped; he over-emphasized; he was content 
“with mere vehemence of pace and sound 
oe whole piece seemed clouded. 
‘It is difficult ‘to characterize ‘‘Macbeth’’ 
heard in such circumstance. 
thot attempted to follow the course of Shak- 
sp pare’s tragedy or to suggest particular 
se snes in it. He has ignored all Scottish 
suggesticn; he is concerned with nothing-in 


ok 


‘Yaad 
we) 
fo 


i] to'him, Lady Maobeth. 
“Man, loving power, consumed by ambition, 
; he is:sensitive, too; he can be irreso- 
Be eS he can fali into wild frenzies; he 
‘Al im can play upon him. All this Strauss tries 
to suggest in his musical ideas and in. the 
¢ levelopment, contrast and combination of 
bes 2m. After a few measures of introduc- 
ory tumult Macbeth strides upon the 


ical scene, hut with ne such impression | 


Ag Tg individualized and yivid figure in 
‘tones that the similar introduction.of Don 
Bae an and the Hero of ‘‘Heldenliben’’ yield. 
jad ‘due interval comes the warmer and 
utler suggestion of Lady Macbeth. There 
| s sinister music for the Macbeth consumed 
lm os ot, ge lapelg frenzied music For 
® Macbeth toyn by fear and remorse; wi'i 
‘mousic for the Macbeth who would: wreak 
ze i, is fury upen whatever object is nearest. to 
pas n;\softened music, as of Lady Macbeth, 
eon aforting yet goading, and a curious end 
th ut is as meditative lament for the dead 
Warrior, He has worn himself out upon 
the tor ures: of. 
Ho ' se in J The pervading at- 
here is: rliha ttl rutiless, tumultuous. 


Father: tranat 


Strauss has. 


play but Macbeth and, as incidental 
‘Macbeth is a’ 
Sa de warrior-in a rude time; he is.a strong 


“cherishes his wife, and her. affection for. 


is Taig spirit; the tragedy | 
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In spite of Straiss, the. eo" of eke 
beth,” after ‘twenty-five. years, is an in- 
terest of curiosity. “The as? of the tone- 
poem spurs to wonder that at twenty-three 
Strauss could have written with such com-. 
mand of his means, such assurance of 
power and pliancy. Already he is mastér 
of his chosen form. He can invent his 


musical ideas significantly of the character, 


and of the moods andthe traits he can 
suggest. Out of these ideas, he can write 


music that evolves itself out of itself, that. 


nowhere seems arbitrary or forced; and 
that yet follows exactly the course that 
he has set’for it; that summons the atmos- 
phere’ in which he would clothe it. Already 
he can combine and contrast his musical 
ideas in a closely-knit and clearly suggées- 
tive polyphony. Already he is searching 
out and utilizing his resources of instru- 
mental color. Already he can fuse all his 
means to the desired end. ‘‘Macbeth’’ is 
a youthful tour de force. A maturer 
Strauss would not be so unrelievably som- 
bre, so insistently strenuous, so resolutely 
wild. He would have given the music 
more varied and less persistently clanging 
voice. Yet, even then, he had the vitality 
that to this day. drives ‘‘Macbeth’’ home. 
The tone-poem interests, holds stirs. The 
listener sits before it as he might sit be- 
fore the exercises of some sinewy musical 
athlete who is. conscious of: the fulness 
and the suppleness of his strength, and 
who rejoices in all that he may accomplish 
with it. Perhaps the music of ‘‘Macbeth” 
is a little inhuman musit, It is evidently 
made out of a mind resolved to its task 
as to a feat. It is not sensuous. It lacks 
the. humanity, the passion, the exaltation 
that were to come. 

concert traversed fa- 
nmiliar ground. By this time, Debussy s 
opera, “Pelléas and Mélisande’”’ has be- 
come so completely the accepted musical 
vesture for Maeterlinck’s play that the 
incidental music of Fauré to the piece has 
fallen into undeserved neglect. Mr. Fie:l- 
ler revived it yesterday, and the orchestra 
played with due beauty of subdued tone 
and finesse of phrase. In a sense, it was easy 
‘to differentiate it from Debussy’s. Tne 

opera follows the drama in its minutest 
course; it would .read out of the hearts 
and the minds of the personages what the) 

may not or dare not speak, and the sur 
of these reiterated whisperings shall ma ke 
its atmospheric quality. Fauré is con 
cerned only with the general mood and 
mystery of the play. He approaches it ‘8 
a piece of the theatre. Therefore he makes 
his music readily and wholly understand- 
able: it has even its moments of obvious 
effect. He writes simply, he uses subdued 
instrumental colors; he.seeks tendernes:. 

His music is less of Maeterlinck’s dram. 

than of the moods it awakes in the spe 


The rest of the 
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| contrast of the first allegro. 


| were usually of sat 


tators: . Tis “ast ite wo 
hold them within ‘the play, while the cur.’ - 
tain is lowered,or prepare thenr il momen-~ 
tary pause for the speech or the incident © 
that: is to come. It is_ incidental. music © 
sublimated. 

Thus far in the concert, the audience 
had listened with decorous interest and de- | 
ecorous applause. It had its unfeigned joy | 
of all the rest—of Goldmark’s overture to 
“Sakuntala’’ and of Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony. It applauded the conductor. at every 
pause, and after the overture, he called the 
band to its feet as part and parcel of its 
deservings, Goldmark’s music holds its 
own well: and it is hard to belleve that it 
was written in the sixties. It is still lush 
music, rieh in melody, though it is a little 
saccharine, warmly colored, of a certain 
richness, with a touch of display in it. It 
never puzzles; it is never austere, never 
mysterious. The ear sinks deep into it. 
As hitherto this winter with Beethoven, . 
Mr. Fiedler manipulated the fifth symphony 
little and so kept it in its own sufficient elo- 
quence. ‘Fhe admiring Berlioz could not 
have complained of the transition from the 
scherzo to the finale.; It was mysterious, 
expectant, thrilling when the due moment 
came. Mr. Fiedler had his joy of the rush- 
ing tumults of the finale; he emphasized 
to his heart’s content the reiterated phrase 
of the slow movement; he spared not al 


opened Beethoven’s music. 
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| Boston -heard for the first time, 


i|yesterday’s Symphony matinee, 
| ‘‘Maebeth”’ tone poem by 
'Strauss. It is the oldest of these fam- 
(ous tone poems, having been written 
‘twenty-five years ago, after the com-' 
poser’s epoch-marking Italian journey. 
Although the tone poem, ‘Don Juan,’”’ 
bears a younger number, ‘‘Macbeth’’ is 
the oldest of all,, and it is the last to 
be performed here. ‘‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’ and ‘“‘A Hero Life’’ were 
heard earlier in the season, and. not 
for the first time; while ‘‘Don Juan,” 
which has enjoyed the largest number 
of performandes, was last given at the 
beginning of the season of 1909-10. 
“Macbeth,” like the symphonic fan-| 
tasia; ‘‘Aus Italien,’ which preceded | 


it, reveals the transition period of 
Strauss’ s career as a composer. It has 1 
both. the melodic charm that von Bue-*'| 


the 


and 
complete this week’s program, which 
is remarkable for the fact that three 
of the four composers represented in 
it are still in the land of the living. 


« 


His clarity 
His emphases , 


rm The work has no explanatio: 


amired. © torines Ney. 
power. that at charact s Stra 
‘later. Pepyece: gg THB x wha i 
dee the lacked the | 
nee -that usuall y, 
playing of the = Sy 
Mr. Fiedler, to. do: the work and. .the 
orchestra. justice, might repeat “Mac- 
beth”’ Dernee the season is over. 


‘distin neUlshes 


mphony > orchest ra. 


was 

glorious work reached 

celebration, in . 
Fiedler, conducting without. a score, 
brought out all the varied beauties of 
classic composition with loving 
care. The third movement, “with its. 
wonderful colorings, was especially en- 


joyed by the usual large matinee andi- 


ence. But the performance was splen- 
did. as a whole. 

The suite taken from the music that 
Gahriel Faure wrote for the Maeter- 
linck play, ‘“Pelleas and Melisande,”’ 
Goldmark’s ‘‘Sakuntala’’ overture. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Mac beth,” which 
'Mr. Fiedler has long proitised to pef- 
form here in Boston, will b.b the novelty 


jot the program for Friday a:fternoon, the 


17th, and Saturday evenin:y, the 18th. 
This is the only tone poem of Strauss 
which has yet to be heard in {Boston. It 
was played on Oct, 26. 1901 ity the Chi- 
ry CAgO orchestra under Theodor Thomas, 
or guide 
aside from the word anal written 
over one of its themes anid jlater over 
another theme the words (‘Lady Mac- 
yg beth’ and a quotation from the tragedy, 
‘Tt was written in 1887, and although: its 
> ee number is 23 and is‘ tater than that 
“Don. Juan,’’ .which \is 20 it was. 
sl itten a year before shat Bat 
Another interesting nuin der on the pro- 
gram will be Gabriel 
‘*‘Pelleas 
music written 
linck’s play of the same name and pre- 


Richard | “saggid by some years Debu¥sy’s opera. 


was first performed in ston at a 


concert of the New England \Conse 
tory orchestra, The other nut ica 


be Goldmark’s overture “S kuntala”" 


‘and Beethoven’s. symphony in «C-malnor. | rt 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Conee 
ACBETH is the overlooked and 
M lected tone-poem of Strauss. 
days—or indeed at any other tine 
is rarely performed anywhere, and iff 
probabillty it has not been heard in 
ica since the Chicago Orchestra plavets 
Theodore Thomas’s time. Yet 


by report, cherishes \it and ce. 
thinks so well of it that for two 
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he has purposed to make it known i 1€ ¢ ae 
i Accordingly he has made it the firs am- 
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SEASON I9IO-II. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIBDLER, Conduetor. 
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"neat Of attests’ neooetcas but. ha “aid | | res, though there ‘ware moments of 

not publish it until three years later he had | Pr t step, wonavl it the passages in 

revised. the music. Mr. Newman, in his 49 F 

monograph on Strauss, praises the piece. “The mig numbers. were the "Sec, Symphony Hall. 


‘**Macbeth,’’”’ he says, ‘is all psychology - ite Rr,” 
and no action. ... Strauss makes no at- | fried fayl and thoven's. fifth sym- 


tempt whatever to cover the whole ground ey f # is eee Pe vent 7 . ot meres | 
of Shakspeare’s drama; no other character played with beauty of tone and with 
is introduced but Lady Macbeth, and she is 


) lexoellence of ensemble. It may be added, > = 
really kept in the background of the pic- however, that Mr. Fiedler’s reading of the SEASON I 910-I1I1. 
ture while absolutely rnothing ‘happens,’ 


.prelude suggested victory for the rules 

not even the mumder of the king. The of the Mastersingers rather than for the arm 

whole drama is enacted in the soul of Mac- progressive and romantic ideas intro- BOS | ON SYM PHONY ORCHESTRA 
beth; apart from the comparatively few duced by Walter and received with joy ‘ 
bars that depict his wife, the score is en- by Hans Sachs. 

tirely concerned with the internal conflict 

,. Of the three main elements of his character MAX FIBDLER, Conduetor., 

—his ambitious pride, his irresolution, and 

his love for Lady Macbeth. There is noth- 

ing here that is not pure ‘stuff for music,’ 

as Wagner would have said. The musical 

texture of the work is extraordinarily 
strong and well-wrought; already the young | t 
| man of twenty-two makes Liszt seem like | XX CONCERT 
/an amateur in comparison. For the first | ° 
_ time in the history of the symphonic poem, 
_in fact, a2 musical brain of the best kind, | 
| endlessly fertile in ideas and with a mas- | | 

terly technique, is cultivating the form. | | SATURDAY, APRIL qi AT S, P. M. 
The scor:, youthful as it is, already shows | 

the ricn polyphonic structure that is 
characteristic of Strauss, and beside which 
the homophonic, lyrical style of Liszt 
seems Cecidedly thin.’”’ The remaining 
items of the programme are the Suite that 
Fauré arranged from his incidental music 
to Maeterlincke’s ‘‘Pelléas and Mélisande,’ 
unduly neglected nowadays beside Debus- | 
'Sys8 opera Goldmark’s glowing Oriental | | . : 
| overture, ‘“Sakuntala’’; and Beethoven’s | 1 GEORGES ENESCO, SUITE for ORCHESTRA, op. 9 : 
fifth Symphony which better suits Mr. Fied- | 
-ler’s love of orchestral eloque ce than * 
‘of the rest, JAauwA, fa on a. ths he 

/ / le f 


THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


ante witex Plays the i ta he or Fine SP 


of Paganini at Last Matinee. 


The final matinée concert of the regular 
series of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place yesterday afternoon at Car- 
negie Hall. The record of the season 
closed with the “house sold out,” words 
ever dear to the heart of the manager 
of public entertainments. The programme 
'was changed at the last moment because 
of the pernicious activity of grip. Alwin 


Schroder, the *cellist, was to have played 
Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on a Rococo 
Theme,” bu tie common winter and 
spring enemy of mankind laid hands 
rae im and he was compelled to give 
yp. his opportunity to appear once more 
before his New York admirers. 
Fortunately the orchestra was able to 
A pnt ocr substitute in Anton 
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Programme. 


(First time in Boston) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D major, No. 2 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 4, op. 120 


Scloist: 


KATHLEEN PARLOW 
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Without pause 
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ISIO-II1. 
BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Programme. 


(First time in Boston) 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D ma 
SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 4, op. 120 
I. Ziemlich langsam; Lebhaft 
II. Romanze: Ziemlich lan 
KATHLEEN PARLOW 


SUITE for ORCHESTRA, op. 9 
I. Prelude a l’unisson 
II. Minuet lent 
IIT. Intermede 
I. Allegro moderato 
II. Canzonetta: Andante 
III. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


IV. Final 
IV. Langsam 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
MAX FIBDLER, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1 AT 2 Poe 
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Miss KATHLEEN PARLOW, violinist, was born at Calgary, Alberta. 
Canada, in 1890. Her mother, born in New Brunswick, played the 
violin. Miss Parlow’s parents moved to California when she was five 
years old. She studied in San Francisco with Mr. Conrad of that 
city for five years and for a similar period with Henry Holmes. Her 
first performance in public in San Francisco was at the age of six years. 

In 1905 Miss Parlow went to London, and gave a recital on March — ae the Magniloquent Mr. Fiedler, 

23, 1905. On November 1, 1905, she played with the London Sym- —*he Curious Enesco and His Puzzling iit | 

phony Orchestra, and in that year she was commanded to play before Suite — Wiss Patlow's Remarkable Ac- maw pier. the ymnnee 

the queen. Feeling the need of further study, Miss Parlow took les- a 38g SS) eee oo et ee nOwne or 
‘ ; Music’ Rather Alien to Her Mind and. 16 

sons of Leopold Auer for eighteen months. In the course of this period Tembpeskiaiiin , ise 

she played in public at Helsingfors and Riga. In July, 1907, she was 

chosen to play at the Russian concert conducted by Glazounoff at the 

International Musical Festival held at Ostend. In November, 1907, 

she began an extensive tour of Northern Europe. She has since that 

year led the life of a virtuoso. 

Her first appearance in the United States since 1905 was on December 


Enesco for.a New Composer, Miss Parlow 
for a New Violinist and a Symphony 
Without - Pause — Schumann’s “Bridal | 


ody of the 
mehr his -exultation in his ha BSS; 
next in the ‘Romance,’ a return to hi: i; 
affectionate musing; again in the ph cis ‘ei 
the bright flow of life for: him in > 


sunlit years; and in the finale, 
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HE Symphony Concert of yester- 
day was a concert of discoveries. 
For the-~- first time an orchestral | ch eae 
piece by Georges Enesco, a rising lar- 
Parisian composer, was performed there by PPG) 
professioaa] musicians. -For the first tline. : 
Miss Katkleen Parlow, the violinist, ac- 
claimed for months past in other cities, 


7. 7 
é ? } 5 


e face to another 


we 
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lve 


played: here; while for rare occasions Mr. ou 4 


i he Russian Symphony Society, when she played Tschai- pe: 
F 1980) with t ymp yy y, play Fiedler made no pauses in the chosen sym- hand, if Schu- 
kowsky’s concerto. » hy 


u 


mann was writing his bridal song in is 
symphony and writing it so personally, did - 
he quite intend so vigorous a performance 
as Mr. Fiedler accomplished yesterday. The 


phony, Schumann’s in D minor and yet 
held the attention of his audience unflag- 
gingly. Usually Mr. Fiedler puts an over- 
ture on his programmes and. often they 


KATHUEEN PARLOW, 
Violinist, who plays with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this afternoon and 
tomorrow evening, in Symphony Hall. 


Parlow, the 
play 


Miss Kathleen 
Canadian violinist, will 
‘the Boston Symphony 


to America appears to have 


has played than Miss Parlow. She is to 
| play the Tschaikowsky m 


other numbers on the programme coin-| 
Bnesco, the) 


| 

| 

i 

i prise a suite by Georges 
Roumanian composer, which wil! 


hea 


heard here for the first time, and Schu- | 
mann’s symphony No. 4 in D-minor. The | 


programme will be repeated, as usual, to 
morrow evening. The public 
| seats for the second of the season's con- 


, certs in aid of the Pension Fund of the | 
Boston Symphony will open at the box 


i| office, Symphony Hall, tomorrow morn- 
ing. As 
will be Josef Hofmann, who will play 


Beethoven’s concerto in G-major No. L, | 
and the second half of the programme) 


will be devoted entirely to Wagner. 


SPE ON eh EE ORR PR UR Bee +e cere gry 


| Contain a short ‘middle piece.’’ 
| neither overture nor fragment yesterday, 
and the austerest souls of Vienna or of 


young | 

with 
Orchestra this | 
week, appearing for the first time in this | 
city. No violinist since Elman first came) 
made 4, 
more striking impression wherever she® 


concerto. Lae 


sale ot | 


already announced the _ soloist) 


There was 


Leipzig might have approved the conduc- 


tor’s scheme—a: suite, a concerto and a | 


symphony. | Doubtless they would have re- 
sented the suite, since a relatively un- 
known Parisian composer wrote it, and 
Teutonic ears have never beén much glad- 


dened by Tschatkowsky’s concerto for vio- | 
lin. There might be even a suspicion that | 


Bostonian ears have heard it for the .pres- 
ent quite as often as they desire, since it 
has now been played for three successive 
seasons. 
Sohn and Dvorak, Lalo and Tschaikowsky 
made the round of concertos that the vir- 
tuosi of the violin patiently traverse. Four 
of them have been played at the Symphony 
Concerts this very season. Are there n> 
others that are worth the playing, even if 


they are not “classic masterpieces?” It {s | 


easy to suspect that there are, and reports, 
unconfinmed by actual performances here- 
abouts, indicate that living composers do 
now and then write for the violin. 


The purists—to return to them—would | 
have had their fullest joy of Schumann’s | 


Symphony, played, as the composer intend- 
ed, without pause, but played also with an 


insistently robustious voice that might a lit. | 
tle have surprised him. Schumann, as every || 
one knows, was a romantic composer, and | 


SO perhaps the romantically minded lis- 
teners and commentators have the truer in- 
sight into his music. 
this Symphony in D minor is Schumann’s 
bridal song—music that he wrote in the 


Beethoven and Brahms, Mendels- { 


According to them | 


conductor was very sonorous, yery eloquent. 
The first movement went. in large exubeét-_ 
ances of tone and the fourth was yet more 
energetic. The “‘Romance” was drenched in _ 
sentiment and then wrung out for the pub-. 
lic ear; the Scherzo had like impassioned — 
voice. Mr. Fiedler was conducting to the 
hilt, laying on and sparing not, missing not 
an emphasis, a transition, a contrast, dis-. 
covering them even, moulding, modulat- 
ing, brightening amd darkening. Bwidently 
Schumann had mounted to the house-top 
and was crying the moods of his happiness. 
to all Germany. Now it ts possible; in imag- 
ination, to hear the symphony with as in- 
tense and glowing, yet with much softer 
and more intimate voice. Listen to some of. 
the phrases, some of the modulations, some 
of the rhythmic inflections in it, and they 
seem almost of the secret speech of Schu-— 
mann’s romantic heart. Wt eee 
? ey 
These new Parisian composers, though 
they ‘live and work in a socialistic time, 
are a perversely individualistic folk; and 
Enesco, by the token of his Stite, obsti- 
nately refuses to be classified, though every 
right-minded Frenchman ought to fall un. 
resistingly into his particular . category, 
But then, though Enesco has lived all 
his adult years in Paris, he is Roumanian 
by birth, and hints of the folk-tunes of 
race may be found, by the few who ien 
them, in his music. . His Suite, sin 
affects academic austerity of form umdepr 
more or less modern treatment, ‘bears him’ 
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violinand piano, 
onl is 29 yedrs old, a | 
ys the piano and ‘is 
: its sustained voice in e / the queen of Roumania, = 
‘modulation from them. At the beginning || linists, with a body that she keeps in per- JOBE ICS) SERRE VOICS IR SCORE ON Care | een: SONe ne, an rn 
car: the Suite, he seems to be seeking a fect poise. Her “platform manner,” as the | lessness of modulation. The voice indeed | would A in the work of.a 
“large ‘and austere eloquence. In the two parsons call it, is irreproachable. It is | was less instrumental than human. Through > Man, whether he builds a statue, 


| a drama or ‘co 
middle movements, he seems all for sub- quietness itself; she neither sways to right f the rhythmic whirl of the finale, through | mposes & 


There is to be found a certain ret 4 
dued and suggestive expression, for at- and left, nor upturns her eyes to the heav- § its excited iterations and_ reiterations, | and gsuavity of . expression which - 


“mospheric music 4s the contemporary || ens—or the ceiling. She has not a trick of she was free and bold. oh ag and sige eae beta a Phage Pn of ner } | 
“Frenchmen write it. Again, in the finale, || manner: whatever excitement may be burn- performance alike thrilled. et from en cewtalie Gnaeus phe, Fratton ere is a 
; he has an exotic, a bizarre strain. Some- | ing in baw she hides under seeming calm; } to end of the concerto, Miss Parlow lacked, astidiousness’ of in 


terior design in the leading and coordi-. 
“times, he is deliberately simple. Again he | che would impose her “personality” upon as she may well a  letinker oe years | nation of parts. ho aa eg 
“ , : ut- | ine. She and her young spirit, the elementary power, 
‘is curiously complex, Sometimes his the audience only through her playing the ‘shesionateheate, the ‘strain’ of alae le | 
‘terance is naked candor; again it is retl- || 4. neither confident nor timid; she is wholly _—— : ome Individuality. | ty 
ee: does not seek thick, rich, 1 bsorbed in her work. She ness that are surely in Tschaikowsky's | 7, followin th a 
veence itself. He do ’ and .quietty. apsor music. With all its technical learning and | Owing... nese - traits, Whicky 
‘blazing instrumental colors. He likes 4 || nas led the life of the virtuoso, said the leita’ WAGh “all ite tamrke OF the eametk Re of over-refinement, the work-is 
‘cool, clear middle-grayness, into which nie programme-bepk. dufitully; Dut no hint °° pean it is the one barbaric concerto | “t mes supine and monotonous  be- 
he will ‘let eat iesh of flaring color. vuiias ane po png a natn her com- kin icoiged ore se gre Ps it | chestr al color ‘eg Gyneguing te wens 
‘Seemingly, fnesco hears the music of his |} mand.of the technique of the violin. wane it eS é Saneereorbebe 9 cataplishne for a yoda man. has built Bayete | 
i ; “4 ’ 4 “oer 4 ’ u 8 Su d 
‘fellow composer ooh Fats, -ane “*e 30 osha Tschaikowsky has not spared his ee form for the display of an instrument and | from a close perspective of lidividual’ 
‘his own. He is of none of their multita~ if in his concerto. She fulfilled them, as the a virtuoso. Tschaikowsky has achieved | P28es, and has failed to estimate Gare- 
te ereiedl lude f Te an wateiel aaon a fe ile. the double end, and he bids the violinist | aati.” acale Of veluee. Gr ee eee 
on ns with a Prelude [for c the natural course oO e music, ‘ oh . rl 
tae choirs.” They play a deep- | ot the pet voice of the violin. Her play the music with the most fiery of in’ | His writing is not without, saaieitue 


F Sf tensities, with the wildness that shali | ality, but there is seldom a | 
voiced melody in stark unison, with bowing is large yet delicate; free yet firm, make much of it seem as passionate and ‘| that rivets the: attention,. in an. 


boider and bolder reiterations and fuller exquisitely sensitive in all things. Her even extravant rhapsody. For the time | ®™motion, or produces a lasting impres- 
‘and fuller intensities. It compels the harmonics, her runs, her double-stopping, Pale Dereeere, cavent tae cane mae a a the inevitable. enone Reed 


hearer to heed; it commands by a kind of || all the technical dexterities that the books mind and temperament altogether to catch | velopment of ‘m aianichl teat de- 
astringent and uncompromising power. and the pedants like to enumerate are his ‘wal. She ‘@bprehends it, beings: af Of : the: .veumeen ophiecninivanaiaal 


its monotony impresses rather than |] easily and flawlessly accomplished. Not an penétrating mind; but she has not yet the | French ‘school, whose members have 
wearies, and the ultimate sweeps of the | interval in the racking cadenza baffled her, range and the heat of emotional response | fallen more or less under the spell -af 
| kettle-drum over it only emphasize its # not a detail of the intricate ornament of and re-creation that can express it. The | Debussy, his subtleties and his musital 


f | ; ; impr : he 
nakedness. The melody dies; there is a the first movement escaped her. Her in concentrated continence, rare indeed in an yet the Hest oe venta aes ae 
moment of delicate transition, and the || tonation was impeccable. She did nothing youth, that makes her playing of || America to any marked degree. a 


Suite proceeds in a “‘slow minuet.” Enesco '| that was not secure. Out of this technical | Beethoven’s or frahm’s concerto seem of | It may be said that Enesco shows at- 
might have called it almost a “chanted | mastery and above all out of this sensi | a mature violinist, limit and cool her with | tempted imitation of Debussy. His the- 
' minuet.” The melodic ideas, ill suggést- || tive and felicitous sureness of her bow- Tschaikowsky’s. H. T. p, | Matic and melodic profile is at no time 


hal oder ' | cof marked distinction, yet fit h an 
"ed as they are by the violin and the vio- { ing springs a tone that is beautiful to hear. | tity and a certain ards te hee 


joncello, have their flavor of the eigh- | She does not force it to an undue largeness, | | :elodic invention, as the rather austere, 
»teenth century. The formal course of # she does not subdue it to an extraordinary | | . boldly defined melody in unison for | 
_the music is now grave and Stately even to fineness. It is of limpid clearness, of vel- | : . es in Per first Rovere shows. | 
‘monotony. Again it seems willed and ]] vety texture, of unexaggerated and un- —_—__—. ill pt aud Oy ant a iniothiehin’ manne 
artificial contrivance. The music almost | diluted sweetness and softness, of unbroken E ; g ; Pp When treated throughout the moval nt 
chants itself; yet upon it are woven the } yet pliant flow, sensitive to every §rd Hesco s ulte layed. For unaccompanied, its baldness unrelieved. 
embroidery of very modern harmonies § dation of force, every suggestion of color, , : } save by a’few comments from the kettle | 
and the suggestion of very modern and # every inflection of rhythm that she would First Time Here | ar there is again danger of 
very fine strokes of instrumental color. } give it. An ‘instrumental voice’ is the ' monotony. fea 
It is as though Enesco would write & # conventional phrase ‘for a certain sort of Ra Ae fa 


sco. is 29 yedrs old, 
‘4s aware that such things be, and he 18 || Raphaelite pictures, with the long, elastic Her playing of the slow movement was of , nha birth, a Parisian : 
to 


‘quite willing to borrow an interval or 4 || hands that are sometimes the mark of vio- sympathetically shaded song that never ’ 
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minuet as an eighteenth century com- § coloratura singer. By her tone. Miss Par- K bl aA Limited meripe of Nuance. | 
poser might have written it in a dream | low makes the voice of her violin a ara at ben Parlow, Young Violiniste, When Enesco writes harmonically for _ 
of the ways of music-making in the # voice in itS8 beauty as 80 much nape San ie sect a MAM Soi his orchestra in the two ensuing move- 
twentieth. An intermezzo grave of mood, | sound, in-its expressive quality of the su fice Enesco's palette is monochro- bility, rae ea ot ineeimeatae ane 


" sy sic that she Batic. nuance and of instrumental color. The 
but curiously reiterating scattered musi- || stance and the spirit of the mu Phe last movement 4 j skyline is drab and unbroken. There 
cal thoughts that Enesco never quite would utter. | nt Is more varied in \w,/, / is need for sharper contrast of outline, 


| ‘ , otmp'cture. There is a climax of con- 

concentrates or correlates, prepares the Yet Techaikowsky’s concerto was NU.) . ) on- for a more imaginative, .peakuee > as 
way for a finale that again runs mo- || altogether the wisest choice that Miss Partha thee eae it is The: ei ape sok gg times, a more obstructed view, for al- 
icall . ld have made. The music WUS@ouchout ey, nachos aC. WOE: ternating lights and shadows for the 

-notonously and monochromatically, ex low cou a tne ei64ll tencut suffers from a barrenness | orchestra, | play of tints and demitints ? 
cept as sudden flares of different instru- | closed, of course, the range and a | ‘ganna thought which is not con- wsky, con- He apparently has little sense of the 
ments, and fitful changes of rhythm and |} of her technical accomplishments. at er by ingenuity or richness Kathleen | values of instrumental grouping. 1) 


7 | docs#m°'Chestral dress. The orchestra gave » mr ries 
ton t. There is nothing ar- hasized her security in all that she al beauty . | Enesco is reputed to be a_ violinist 
eeyong ok gate It is exotic, a ees | i it there was the amplest room fou | “auty and significance to pages | Symphony and yet the result of committing th 


th they did not essentiall dette. 
; - @Ss y possess. > 
temporary music would be when it seeks |, the beauty and the felicity of her tone first theme of the second movement to 


‘ ‘ ’ | >d for the,| the solo violin and solo violoncello in 
strange climes. The listener suspects |. for her feeling for sustained song, for he@iss Parlow’s Playing. : ‘ name is | octaves is not fortunate to Sither” ne 
_ Roumania. | - pee 


tice | 
fine sensitiyeness to rhythm,-for the jus NSS Parlow is ; | | strument. =. 
. There are no mysteries about Miss Par of style with which she accomplishes MMM studied in San rencia, Canadian, His: voices: go hymning on as in 
- dnere are mysteries - | 
low. She is:a very accomplished, a very re- 
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‘musical exercise. He is no ultra-modern 
juggler with strange” a eng ee Barrell 
ieee Hae does not haunt him, Yet he. 
‘is aware that such things be, and he is 
quite willing to borrow an interval or a 
‘modulation from them. At the beginning 
‘of the Suite, he seems to be seeking a 
“large ‘and austere eloquence. In the two 
middle movements, he seems all for sub- 
-dued and suggestive expression, for at- 
“mospheric music as the contemporary 
Frenchmen write it. Again, in the finale, 
‘he has an exotic, a bizarre strain. Some- 
times, he is deliberately simple. 
‘is curiously complex. Sometimes his ut- 
‘terance is naked candor; again it is reti- 
cence itself. He does not seek thick, rich, 
‘Dlazing instrumental colors. He likes a 
cool, clear middle-grayness, into which sud- 
‘@enly, as with the brass in his finale, 
“he will let a great flash of flaring color. 
F Seemingly, Enesco hears the music of his 
fellow composers in Paris, and then writes 
‘his own. He is of none of their multifa- 
pious ‘“‘chapels.”’ 
The Suite begins with a Prelude for 
the string choirs. They play a deep- 
‘yoiced melody in stark unison, with 
bolder and bolder reiterations and fuller 
‘and fuller intensities. It compels the 
hearer to heed; it commands by a kind of 
‘astringent and uncompromising power. 
Its monotony impresses rather than 
“wearies, and the ultimate sweeps of the 
'kettle-drum over it only emphasize its 
nakedness. The melody dies; there is a 
moment of delicate transition, and the 


| Suite proceeds in a “‘slow minuet.’’ Enesco | 


|. might have called it almost a “chanted 
“minuet.” The melodic ideas, ill suggest- 
“ed as they are by the violin and the vio- 
loncello, have their flavor of the eigh- 
‘teenth century. The formal course of 
the music is now grave and stately even to 
“monotony. Again it seems willed and 


artificial contrivance. The music almost. | 
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Chants itself; yet upon it are woven the | 


embroidery of very modern harmonies 
and the suggestion of very modern and 
very fine strokes of instrumental color. 


It is as though Enesco would write a | 


Minuet as an eighteenth century com- 
poser might have written it in a dream 
of the ways of music-making in the 
twentieth.. An intermezzo grave of mood, 
but curiously reiterating scattered musi- 
cal thoughts that Enesco never quite 
concentrates or correlates, prepares the 
way for a finale that again runs mo- 
“notonously and monochromatically, ex- 
cept as sudden fiares of different instru- 
ments, and fitful changes of rhythm and 
tonality break it. There is nothing ar- 
-chaic in this music. It is exotic, as con- 
temporary music would be when it seeks 
Strange climes. The listener suspects 
_Roumania. : ~ 


_. There are no mysteries about Miss Par- 
low. She is:'a very accomplished, a very re- 
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Raphaelite pictures, with the long, elastic 
hands that are sometimes the mark of vio- 
linists, with a body that she keeps in per- 
fect poise. Her ‘“‘platform manner,’’ as the 
parsons call it, is irreproachable. It is § 
quietness itself; she neither sways to right J 
and left, nor upturns her eyes to the heav- § 
ens—or the ceiling. She has not a trick of § 
manner; whatever excitement may be burn- J@ 


| || ing in her she hides under seeming calm; J 
gain h@ |, she would impose her ‘personality’? upon 


the audience only through her playing. She 


is neither confident nor timid; she is wholly 
and quietly absorbed in her work. She 
has led the life of the virtuoso, said the 
programme-book dutifully; but no hint of 
the virtuoso mars her bearing. She is a 
virtuosa and of the first rank in her com- 
mand.of the technique of the violin. 
Tschaikowsky has not spared his exactions 
in his concerto. She fulfilled them, as the 
player should fulfil them, s0 that they 
seemed of the natural course of the music, 
of the normal voice of the violin. Her 
bowing is large yet delicate; free yet firm, 
exquisitely sensitive in all things. Her 
harmonics, her runs, her double-stopping, 
all the technical dexterities that the books | 
and the pedants like to enumerate are 


i easily and flawlessly accomplished. Not an 


interval in the racking cadenza baffled her; 
not a detail of the intricate ornament of 
the first movement-.escaped her. Her in- 
tonation was impeccable. She did nothing 
that was not secure. Out of this technical 
mastery and above all out of this sensl- ; 
tive and felicitous sureness of her bow-§ 
ing springs a tone that is beautiful to hear. 
She does not force it to an undue largeness; 
she does not subdue it to an extraordinary 
fineness. It is of limpid clearness, of vel- 
vety texture, of unexaggerated and un- 
diluted sweetness and softness, of unbroken 
yet pliant flow, sensitive to every gra- 


i dation of force, every suggestion of color, 


every inflection of rhythm that she would 
give it: An “instriimmental voice’ is the 
conventional phrase ‘for a certain sort of 


i coloratura singer. By her tone. Miss Par- 


low makes the voice of her violin a humang@ 


a a » 
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conducted it, do to say, with a master- 
ul Ie ess of outline and with an acute 
sense of detail and the place of detail. 
Her playing of the slow movement was of 
sympathetically shaded song that never 


lost its sustained voice in excess or care- 


lessness of modulation. The voice indeed 

was less instrumental than human. Through : 
the rhythmic whirl of the finale, through | 
its excited iterations and _reiterations, 
she was free and bold. The music and the 
performance alike thrilled. Yet from end 
to end of the concerto, Miss Parlow lacked, astidiousness of in- 
as she may well lack with her young years the leading and coordi- 
and her young spirit, the elementary power, Bie | | 
the passionate heats, the strain of wild- 

ness that are surely in Tschaikowsky’s nie Individuality. a 
music. With all its technical learning and || 7 ‘following . these traits, which 
exactions, with all its marks of the expert: Whee 2 of over-refinement, the work is. 
composer, it is the one barbaric concerto .| °t “mes supine and monotonous be-. 


for the violin. They say that a concerto || C@US® of level lines, of unrelieved or- 
may hardly know passion and wildness. } sean eae ce dynamics. It. yenle 
since it is a concert-piece of established for a young man’ Bas ene 1. a! 
form for the display of an instrument and | from a close perspective of individua 
a virtuoso. Tschaikowsky has achieved | P@8eS, and has failed to estimate cara. 
the double end, and he bids the violinist | here Ally scale of values for the Work 
play the music with the most fiery of in- 4 Rig TEE RPE, e 
tensities, with the wildness that shali | ality, bar’ thee yo acidoee 5 eee 
make much of it seem as passionate and ‘|| that rivets the. attention, . ine tes an 


a drama or ‘°c 
| There is to be 


on 
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even extravant rhapsody. For the time || ©™otion, or produces a lasting impres-. 


Miss Parlow is of too just, too poised a | sion as the inevitable sequence from 


mind and temperament altogether to catch | velopment of ‘a tusieal theca de- 


his vein. She apprehends it, bein of i 
penetrating mind; but she has not yet the | French wehiah Whose MmRIBOe eee 
range and the heat of emotional response | fallen more or less under the ‘Spell of 
and re-creation that can express it. The | esc: ats subtleties and his musital. 
concentrated continence, rare indeed in } aq. ver the test ae and. Dukas are 
youth, that makes her playing of |} America to any ierked Mecraa TT i. 


Beethoven’s or Brahm’s concerto seem of | It may be said that Enesco shows at- 
a mature violinist, limit and cool her with | tempted imitation of Debussy. His the- 
Tschaikowsky’s. H. T. Pp, | Matic and melodic profile is at no time 
y cof marked distinction, yet it has iden- 

5 aA tity and a certain atmosphere, He hae 

AT i melodic invention, as the rather austere, 

| | - boldly defined melody in unison for 

| | strings in the first. movement shows. | 

It bears the traits of a sturdy folk- | 

Roasdn’s Hot When treated throughout themovelpent 
reate roughou nt 

nesco’s Suite Played For } inccomss cas roughout the movelpems 
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Limited Sense of Nuance. 


When Enesco writes harmonically for. 
his orchestra in the two ensuing move- . 


‘Kathleen Parlow, Young Violiniste, 


Tene uON,, Maren si—r}d Displays Remarkable Ability. . | mats Aca bor"aze, 2. limited sense, of 


skvline is drab and unbroken. There 
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Yet Techaikowsk' prun a guard yp ori “tt : is need for sharper contrast of outline, 
Gerald Keith and a battai The program at the 20th Symhony | f9r @ more imaginative, because at 


altogether the wiseS and review 
low could have min command. 


' phasized her secur 


and Miss Florence Deedy. 
In it there was 
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_ things. She struc St., for full information. ma 


with Maj Haro); Tehearsal yesterday: afternoon was as 


Foll f : | 
| closed, of course, { Wa8 dancing, the Seer gaes, | ollows:  Emesco, suite for orchestra, play. of tints and demitints. 


of her technical ag Horace A. Keith, Miss Mab4 


Rock Island Lj fi . 
é | ne rst time in Boston. His name is 
_ fine sensitiveness t¢ Tickets on sale March 10 ¢q Strange to these programs. Of. his strument. | 


times, a more obstructed view, for al- 
ternating lights and shadows for. the 


op. A (first time); Tschaikowsky, con- He apparent ne: 
: ) c y has little sense of the 
: certo in D major for violin, Kathleen | values of instrumental grouping. Qi) 
| Parlow, soloist; Schumann, symphony Enesco is reputed to be a_ violinist 
in D minor, No.4, op. 20 aoe. da the Bas clngh of commas 1 
ty he ra | 1eme of the second move t to 
Enesco’s suite was played for the} the solo violin and solo violoncellg? n- 

| octaves is not fortunate to either in 

compositions known heretofore in th His: voices go hymning on as in : wy 
city,’ two were brought forward by Mi ceasing chants, which, in a. passage 
Longy, the symphonie for 10 wind in, | Preceding the close of the second m 
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@ im,,was the one, ih WHICH ‘made her debut in San Francisco when] [here before yesterday. 

e Russ un Symphony orche she was only 6 A yates on gy * has been played he d , young Canadian,’ 

last December, and at the Golden Gate and then in Russia ‘chestrai Ciuyp; Dis sy | ; ban “alter 

) LWP FR ee ee “ar ‘ iu ae . ; f r a 4 

oa Asesdpgpanryng sk Sao Ie ‘with Leopold Auer, the famous violinist wind instruments was prod | Tied ate Success in. 

| “Parlow’s performance was in | | hese Acdiouted Longy Club, and a sonata for violin] a year and a half Auer for 

many ways extraordinary. Her tech- to whom the concerto was dedicated, and piano was played here in last De-/ enviable reputation Having gained aa 

BAO er tsical Lei eae ac mar. 2nd who declined to play it for some cember by David Mannes and his wife.| she played hs aM Hay = opean cities,’ 
velous; er mu Oil, * ; * J} ‘or as 

her authority as an interpreter. indis- Years on the ground ‘that it’ was be aie OOO Connietak ta tusobe ee 2 | 20d was at once hailed as . peat sie 

putable. Hey playing is wholly with- yond human ability. : D linist. She hag vio- 
ha : ) violinist. certainly comman 

out ostentation or. display. She bears ft js interesting to recall that another AR re iver. hintia qualities: an unusually full and | 

none of the prepossessing insignia of ¢jebrated pupil of Auer. Mischa Elman, | oumanian by birth, a son of @- tone remarkab! ie 

‘he virtuoso, but her musicianship is. jade his debut with the Symphony | farmer, who, although he knew that’ ;. .oiig a able accuracy, technic that 

sincere and «self-evident. : i | Orchestra in- the same concerto. Maud the boy was a musical prodigy, was paper's begs also brilliant, a broad and | 

She: Sete ae thes tremendous) powell, the queen of violinists, is the wise and did not dream of exploiting 2Uthoritative style. She played yester~' 

his talent, Enesco first studied at hey day afternoon with modesty, dignity, 


_. She 

technical difficulties of the concerto besides Miss Parlow | 

tert th b i cai 3 only other woman , ; : 

_ with true mastery, not as feats for the who has ventured to play the plece Conservatory of Music in Vienna and\ Yet with a calm consciousness of her 
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exploitation of precocity, but the league-. 
striding cadenza, for example, as rhap- 
sodical flights of exalted and poetic 
-speech. 
Her appreciation of style is clearly 
defined. Her bowing in bravura is 
virile and essentially masculine; her 
ecantilena in the s'ow movement was 
ravishing, both for its fineness and 
elasticity and for its boldness of nuance 
and its sweeping passion. Her sense of 
rhythm’ is secure’ and vital and would 
doubtless have permitted her greater 
liberties in rubato had the accompani- 
ment. been conducted in any degree 
worthy of her performance. She was 
applauded with-great enthusiasm and 
by matted no less than six. times. | 
~$chumann’s symphony profited in 
| clarity and expressive power by its 
| revision. The orchestra played it with 
great beauty of tone. 


KATHLEEN PARLOW. 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


| formance 


here, | 
Miss Parlow’s performance, while not) 


erfect, was powerful and at times— 
brilliant. It revealed rare skill and | 
understanding, a true virtuoso capacity 
and temperament, and it aroused great 


‘enthusiasm. it was a prodigious feat 


any young violinist to perform, but 
anid the mature artist can hope to 
give complete expression to so bristling 
and baffling a composition. The orches- 
tral support was splendid. 

Georges Enesco—a new hame on Sym- 
phony programs—is represented this © 
week by a suite for orchestra, a work 
whose general smoothness is inter- | 
rupted in the third movement by one of | 
the most discordant spasms ever thrust | 


‘upon an unsuspecting public. It gave. 
yesterday the strange and almost stag- 
‘gering impression that the orchestra 


‘had gone to pieces. 


oncert closed with a suave per- 
babi nl of Schumann’s peautiful | 


fourth symphony. | 


SYMPHONY PLAYS 


—— 


oor netsh. 1g SUITE BY ENESCO 


Violinist Renders ‘Tschai-. 


-kowsky Concerto In 
Masterly Style. 


—_——_—_— 


One of the two young women wha 
have proved the sensations of the sea- 
son, Kathleen Parlow, the violinist, 
made her first appearance in Boston 
‘at the Symphony matinee vesterday. 
The other, Carolina White, the dra- 
matic soprano whose old schoolmates 
from Allston crowded the Opera House 
when she sang in “The Girl of the 
Golden West,’’ will be the Symphony 
soloist next week. 

Miss Parlow—a tall girl, decidedly 
English in her appearance—chose the 
Tschaikowsky concerto in D major, one 
of the most difficult pieces in the violin 
‘list! It requires courage as well as 
talent to undertake it at.all, and she 


a 


r 
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New Work by Young Roumanian 
Composer Worthy of a 
| Repetition. 


MISS PARLOW IS VIOLINIST 


beeen kol 14g 4 
By PHILIP ah - 


The 20th public rehearsal of the Boston 


| Symphony Orchestra, Max Fiedler con- 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, Miss Kathleen Par- 
low, violinist, played for the first. time 
in Boston. The program was as follows: 


Suite for orchestra, op. 9...........Hmesco 
Concerto-in D major for violin..,... 


: Tschaikowsky . 


afterward at the Paris Conservatory. 
At each school he took first prizes. His 
early compositions at once won recog- 
nition. His piano quintet was played 
in public when he was only 16 years 


Roumain” was performed at a Chate- 
let concert led by Colonne. The lead. 
ing composer of Paris admired him; 
influential women of the _ nobility 
were his stanch friends. This season 
his symphony, this suite, a violin so- 
nata and the symphony, or dixtuor, 
for wind instruments, have been per- 
formed in New York. He cannot say 
that an opportunity has been denied 
him at home or abroad. 

Enesco’s music that had been played 
here did not leave a fixed impression. 
As a boy at Vienna, he was influenced 
by Brahms. In Paris he studied com- 
position with Gabriel Faure, and asso- 
ciated with men who did not bow the 
knee to the Viennese god. In this suite 
there is a revelation of a personal note, 
decided individuality. Whether this in- 
dividuality makes a strong appeal is 
another matter. 

The first movement is a prelude in 
unison for strings. The monotony is 
somewhat dispelled by the introduction 
of a kettle drum. The theme itself has 
not a profile of great significance. This 
prelude leads into a minuet which is a 
singular compound of archaic thought 
and modern expression, — 

The chief motive, again, is not con- 
Sspicuous, It does not seem at first 
that the announcement of it by solo 
Violin and solo violoncello is fortunate, 


for the latter part of the motive is 


written ineffectively for the  instru- 


ments; yet this was no doubt done de- 
liberately, and, paradoxically, to gain 
an effect of old world character. The 
'harmoniec treatment is interesting, espe- 


Cially that of the middle section. The 
coloring is cool, but fine. The intermede 
that follows has perhaps the most char- 
acter.of the four movements, The finale, 
with its ground bass, is rather exotic in | 
tonality. The originality of this mu- 
sic is perplexing. There is the form 
that is dear to the academicians; there 


are harmonies of the modern school; ] been a pupil of Leopold Auer, who. brought 
forth Mischa Elman, and who is & formid- 
able rival to Sevcik in the quality of the 


there is no attempt at emotional dis- 
play; there is no evident desire to im- 


press, to startle. The first movement- Pupils that he is launching. at ae 
Miss Parlow, young, slender and gracer 


barely..escapes the reproach of dulness. 
The second and third interest the hearer 


, 


J 


indisputable ability. She is certainly a- 


violinist of uncommon parts Perhaps 
when she is older she will put more of, 
herself into Tschaikowsky’s music and) 
Show thé rarest art of an interpreter, | 
old. and when he was 17 his “Poeme- the emotional treatment of music, the’ 
raising of it by force of the imagina-| 

tion to the highest level, so that. the 

f music is as though it were created. 
anew.’ It: is to be regretted that the 

orchestral accompaniment as conducted 

by Mr. FWiedler was pedestrian and at 


times slipshod. Miss Parlow was en- 
thusiastically applauded. 


Schumann’s Symphony, a nobly To. 
mantic work, with pages of haunting” 
tenderness, again gave great pleasure: 


The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Tschaikowsky, 
“Manfred” symphony; Sgambati, “Te 
Deum Laudamus”; Beethoven, overture 
to ‘‘Leonora,’’ No. 3. Miss Carolina 
White will sing “Ebben? me Nndro Ion: 
tana”’ from Catalani’s ‘‘La Wally,’ and 
Marguerite’s Prison Song from Boito’ 
‘‘Mefistofele.”’ . 


KATHLEEN © 


From Louis C. Elson’s Review in" The Advewmiser 

The chief attraction of the concert yes- 
terday afternoon was undoubtedly the 
young soloist, Miss Kathleen Parlow, who 
appeared here for the first time, Miss 


Parlow, although born in Canada, 


lived in Sdn Francisco long enough for us 


to claim her as an American. She 


a. 
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ful, made a good impression by her st 
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‘owsky concerto was something note- uret appearance in this city, In Techal- rg conservatory. me’ muse. these two ateue 
lick attacked so bitterly. Hs Ma Rigs oo Although a Roumanian, born ‘at Cor- : | pia A nat oon NS i > | aoriverts, payed! by Sb. knkaee ‘Witek, the 
pom enethenep ois 0X9 Seat ae one by daremi Aug 7, 1881, Enesco has passed | | years, She sm, concert master of the orchestra, who has_ 
+. 9g: cap ite y are building him the greater part of ‘his: are iy Sod, | | lg. COMear ne ae . not before been heard here as a solo per- 
“peg et ara aenment. owes his musical education to, Paris | | OMten gs ne 10 to |former. Mr. Witek’s accomplishment and 
oy polenta pet gave an unwonted charm to He carried off the first prize for fugue | | ” The { . Skill as a rugician have been evident all 
the oot lpn It is a long work, too long and counterpoint open aber eee | | 2 ed aying. this seasoifto intelligent observers of his: 
for what it has to say, but on this occa- tory in 1897 and th rst pr ge ner | progra playing at the first desk of the viol ng. 
sion it had more than usual life and power. two years later. ure was his : -D minor, -No. 4, op. 120. His interpretation of the concerto —econ-. 
Not that Miss Parlow’s tone is as broad in composition. " ile gor | | ie . a firmed this impression; a finely musical © 
ae that of a Mischa Elman, but it Is of He wrote his agp siae age he a | <a c We oka Meabiaa a interpretation, appreciative of ‘the poetry 
sucn a sympathetic quality that it has orchestra ‘at this per “a a in | : The Symphony Orchestra in New York and elevation of the work, authoritative, 
the appealing power of a human voice. played in public, oe nA ee Orch - | HE Boston Symphony Orchestra gave and reposeful. It was met by many man-- 
The absolute surety too, is an element Of Boston by Mr Longy and the pata Whal Was announced as its “fifth ana i:¢8tations of approval on the part of the 
suecess in this young artist’s playing, the tral club Jan 7, 1902, for what was aut’. damhaee ok Ce t-te) lect audience. [The New York Times. SH 
Mtonation is impeccable, the powing free probably the first time in America. Feth pry: rt a rate st ‘ oe a 
and elastic, the skips flawless, the runs He has coniposed in large and small | ay ; a hig It was. expected tha fy History repeated itself at the last of the 
glear, the double-stopping well-balanced, forms, A number of his works for or- we . bh and ony: e who attend the concerts Boston Symphony Orchestra’s evening con- 
the harmonics especially pure. chestra have been brought out in Paris | py x ove on Orchestra would accept the certs, which occupied Carnegie Hall last 

Nevertheless we wished the young artist at the Ene OP aoe two Haden! oboe, | A cktan hee as being made in a Pick-) night. The repetition consisted in the 
a better work for her debut. The Tschaik- His symphonie for , | wickiaa sense. For is there not to be a’ record of crowded auditorium which has 


owsky concerto does not rank~ with english horn, two clarinets, two horns | ; concert by the same organization next Sat- come to be the happy state of these COll- 


ons was played for the a Sp 
the Beethoven (no violin concerto does rp Nt an poston by ao Longy club! | urday afternoon? And are the lovers of | certs all the time. The programme was of 


“that) or with the Brahms, or with, the eps, isu, and vy the Barrere eusemole | orchestrai musie in New York not expect- a kind to give great delight to all those mu-_ 
Bruch G minor, nor yet with the ¢ rfid in Ree oo — ee Oe ents ike} | ing to hear the Boston orchestra over and sical enthusiasts who do not regard it au 
. ; n vet n 1e1Fr rst rec r : over 2i ‘ . | pan a 
gohn concerto. One can say this ; Pe bi iat ieclara td David Mannes played | [Over 982th, next season and the season and the mark of superior intelligence to regard 
not agree with the vituperation 0 ‘- his sonata for violin and piano in F sons after, no matter what it cost te with scorn the sonata form. ... The per 
“ek, At the end of the work Miss Parlow ‘nor. (op. 6), for the first time in | maintain the hundred or more orchestral formance of Brahms’s symphony served 
was recalled half-a-dozen times with the j ooyica. The symphony in E flat was concerts~provided by local organizations? several purposes, but perhaps no better one. 
eee sveceen::caneet elit. ta been tf th ae teat mhenth: tor “the firet” time | thing,’ but appreciation of the Boston Or- proval of the audience. The inner brother-” 
ne wer Scatant ou har lnetvuenget in this country. It is in three instead | . estra’s Playing is a greater. Whereby ood of New York’s musical connoisseura: 
man the “ery greatest on he joeg Of the orthodox four movements, and | ew York demonstrates the provincialism can be found gathered together at the Bos. 
It is greatly to her credit that she does Jo. ¢ound to bear the traits of the jf with which all the other cities in the coun- | ton Symphcny concerts, and it is a joy to 
not # oot at me ns rege Bcae a8 racmere French school] in the use of | £8 Meteo in charging it. observe the certainty wth which it pro- 
ry to win applause ars color. ‘he | clai i PRS: 
Teale but allows the thought of the The new suite to be played here this | dinen Gee ee ee ae ines gaa its opinions. It was well pleased” 
sa Coa, aman & Son teal? week was given {ts first hearing in | ‘ sensational, and seemed designed to | With the performance of the Brahms symi- 
cog eiaeaanted eae Anerica Jan 8 of this year by Gustav | eftect the laudable purpose of displaying | Phony. It was a beautiful piece of orches= 
— ras '.Mahler’ and the New York By ere Mr. Anton Witek, the concert master of the | tral delivery, so clear, so exquisitely bal-. 
monic society. The score is dedicated | organization, who was brought forward in ®nced, so noble in tonal quality and so delf-, 


. , h aint-Saens. it begins wiin a | ; | id 
New Composers ont . C a Peg the string choir in unison, | the most dignified manner possible, since it 'c4tely graded that it was not till it was all” 


which: ts: followed by:a slow minuet, 4 — fell to his lot to play the Beethoven violin | over that one wondered just what was 
stow interniezzo-and a brilliant finale. | concerto. The Boston gentlemen are not ™issing. And then perhaps there was only 


Symphony Program. _ A-golo violin and solo violoncello are | aisposed to sensationalism of any king ; 2 doubt as to whether Mr, Fiedler had not 
| 


empioyed:-in-the latter. the wiclin.and : (which may, possibly, explain their per- done wisely in sacrificing brilliant dynamic. 
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antes eeanliy wal He now holds | ST aNOnS popularity in New York), and Mr. climaxes and the pulse of a temperament 
the position of court violinist to Queen | Witek kept up the lovely and profitable utterance to that suave nobility of instr 


. | as ' ad 
Season of Opera In English by Elizabeth of Roumania, a Re aaa 2 | tradition, playing in a sound, musicianly 8 stage: and that reposeful proclama- 
| eee chen ms Sepa of Robinsten and | = ate with a tone of great beauty and in Lo tl the melodic meseen ee) am ~: 

. style Ww “4 s ge 

|Clara Schumann, to have com sed hich disclosed both admirable he sclo_perforiner ‘mesic aaaeal ‘ig en 


, | trainin 
Ss, | g and taste. <As for the other num- 
Compan symphonies and other orchestral piece e oO ‘ 
ihe Abo n y. |; and’ an ‘opera, ‘Master Manole,” and to bers of the programme—Brahms'’s first sym- the concert master of the orchestra, whose 


have written more than 30 books. The phony and Richard Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,” Pl@ying of the Beethoven concerto gave 

opens Seat queen is also said to play the pr ve the quality and homogeneity of the tone ”° small pleasure. Its merits were chiefly 

and the harp, and to conduct orchestr d in the domain of to A olavtt 

; Ae ( al at: Bucharest. | eveloped by the orchestra in them and the ne and clarity. The 

Goncerts and Lecita S sea 2k pat anor mate her first ap- | rhythmical crispness of the playing, to quality of tone which the player drew 

? ‘ae pearance in this country the, a ame | speak of nothing else, could scarcely be ;‘'0™ his violin was very sweet, pure and 

| Current Gossip. t December with the ge in’ the | dwelt upon without reflecting upon our local Penetrating, though at no time imposing 

A phony orchestra, New ork, Mt | organizations, which ar dmirable that /" breadth or size. His finger board: 

Gf ad Bae at tt bof | Tschaikowsky concerto which she W:!' | t e so admirable that | o oohni ; ae 

BA Ah Pah nd as Dole §f . . | hey put a strain upon the phraseology of ‘technic was almost impeccable and his 

The program of the sympnony/ oF-| nadian by pith. | Praise occasionally. And there are those bowing had an inexhaustible resource of 
chestra this week announces two nh 

, | York Tri 
which are new to its concerts—George hil do thelr. ribune. 


es | eer be ae aad who forbid us to be unpatriotic. [The New , Brace and delicacy of touch. His reading” 
5. | of the music was simple, unaffected and” 


Enésco, the young Roumanian compos- ls. Shé beg nce, and at. Bs > dignified. It probed no great depths: nd 


eerts in 2) An immensely brilliant performance of | it soared into no cloudless heights, 


er, and Kathleen Parlow, the young g . | “here. 
ie hither her: Strauss’s luxuriantly imaginative and is more feeling in this music than Mr. 


Canadian violinist, both of whom have : : Ar. 
arisen to prominence in New York this | mily had mov "4 ad Sraphic tone poem “Don Juan’’ closed Witek found in it, yet there were. respect 


winter. hes: pe Pplksing Baoh's ehaccone. | ace concert; one of those works upon the and an artistic attitude in his e ding. 
Mr Enesco’s suite for orchestra, op. % || A rich patron | Pnglan eshold of his later style that have so altogether praiseworthy. Perhaps one 
be | tudy. - ‘she hearé much more musical inspiration and so might summarize’ the performance by say=) 
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“spirit. [The New York Bun. 


KATHLEEN PARLOW 
aa. VIOLIN SoLwloistT 


ee 


‘ie The- Symphony Orchestra is returning 
‘wisely to its old ways with its concerts 
for the Pension Fund, the second of which 
‘is now announced for the evening of Sun- 
@ay, April 9. A large part of the pro- 

ra 3 will fall to the music of Wagner, 
the most neglected of all eminent composers 
i opera house and concert-room here, in 
mpite of a hungry and applauding public; 
a: nd the assisting virtuoso will be Josef 

fofma the pianist, who, like Mr. 


* mievices to the orchestra. Since his 
Sewn concert last November and his appear- 
M@nces at the Symphony Concerts, he may 


eer again upon a sufficient and admiring 
‘public here He will play Beethoven’s con- 


3 G-major. 


hh gor ei Le) 


an unenviable monument. 


_ owsky’s violin concerto with his piano 
_ eerto in B-flat, but on the other han: 


: Wagner, 


| lash of this musical Thersites. 


i ivity of avery Soo! peste contemplative 


WITH THE SYMPHONY 
ee 


YOUNG VIOLINIST PLAYED 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S D MAJOR | 


Work Had More Than the Usual f 
Life and Power—A Suite by | 


Enesco and Schumann’s D Minor 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Suite for Orchestra, 
Tschaikowsky. Violin Concerto in D major. 
Soloist, Miss Kathleen Parlow. ‘ 
Schumann. Symphony in D minor. No. 
The chief attraction of the concert yes 
terday afternoon was undoubtedly the 
young soloist, Miss Kathleen Parlow, who 
appeared here for the first time. Miss | 
Parlow, although born in Canada, has 
lived in San Francisco long enough for Us | 
to claim her as an American. She 7 
been a pupil of Leopold Auer, who brous! 


Georges Enesco. 


‘ 
Ts. 


forth Mischa Iman, and who is a = kia hh ' 


} 


able rival to Sevcik in the quality of te 
pupils that he is launching. 
Miss Parlow, young, slender 
ful,-made a good impression by her 
presence even before she had played 4 
note. But her performance of the Tschaik- 
owsky concerto was something note- 
worthy. The work is the one which Hans- 
lick attacked so bitterly. These fierce cril- 
ical anathemas are like chickens that n- 
erally come home to roost, ana one Dy 
one Hanslick’s diatribes are pbuilding him 


2) AC - 


stage 


and 


reni- 


‘ 
a 


Teel] 4 ¢ |] ~ 
We cannot, to be sure, rank Tschaik 


econ- 


1. NO 


» cy 
‘an discern the utter vileness vsti 
ascribes to this display W' iby? 
Bruckner, Techaikowsky, #1 


7 To? a 1vVe ine 
other geniuses have recely' cl 
But 


st ars 


one 
Hanslick 
many Dre 
| Hanslick is fading, while the seem 
i not to have been plucked from their 
by his efforts. 
Miss Parlow gave 
the concerto. It is a longs work, : 
for what it has to say, but on this occa 
sion it had more than usual life and pow’ " 
Not that Miss Parlow’s tone is as broad 
as that of a Mischa Elman, but it is a 
such a sympathetic quality that it fest: 
the appealing power of a human V0 
The absolute surety too, is an element 0" 
success in this young artist's playing; Hy 
intonation is impeccable, the bowing ‘rey 
and elastic, the skips flawless, the bun 
clear, the double-stopping well- nalances, 
the harmonies especially pure. ary 
The cadenza of the first movement was ? 
fine exhibition of virtuosity, but a trile 


orbits 


an unwonted charm ' 
too los 


; ‘1° 


' she 
with the very greatest on her instrument. 


ia 


The scoring is 


| “¢h Prelude to the Suite Arlesienne. 


‘too longwatawin-out. In ‘the Coda//6t’ the 
second movement Miss Parlow gave some 
fine G-string work and resonant pizzicato 
effects. In the finale she displayed the 
characteristic Russian figure that forms 
‘the basis of the movement, all the way 
from the G string to high harmonics upon 
the E string, 

| Nevertheless we wished the young artist 
'a better work for her debut. The Tschaik- 
| owsky concerto does not rank with 
the Beethoven (no violin concerto does 
that) or with the Brahms, or with the 
Bruch G minor, nor yet with the Mendels- 
sohn concerto. One can say this and yet 
not agree with the vituperation of Hans- 
‘ick. At the end of the work Miss Parlow 
was recalled half-a-dozen times with the 
wildest enthusiasm. That she made a 
popular success cannot be doubted. When 
rains in breadth she will take rank 


It is greatly to her credit that she does 
not ‘play at the galleries,’’ she does not 
try to win applause by too much personal 
display, but allows the thought of the 
composer to speak for itself. 

Georges Enesco is a new name 
musical biographies. This young 
manian, (he is not yet 30 years old), is a 
product of the Paris Conservatory, and 
Massenet and Faure had the chief guid- 
ance of his precocious talent in composi- 
tion. Of course, he is not in Grove’s 
Dictionary,—few people are until they are 
dead. His Suite is uf course in the modern 
vein, but not in the thorny 
D’Indy nor in the foggy roads of Débussy. 


in the 
Rou- 


Fie is not afraid of melody and sometimes 
' dares even to take a conventional cadence. | 
and Enesco does | 
to expand the unambitious | 


not heavy, 
not endeavor 
Suite-form into a symphony. 

It begins with a unison melody as Pre- 
lude, Which does not quite attain that im- 
pressive unison effect that Bizet used in 
After 
the Prelude come a Minuet, an Intermezzo, 
and a lively Finale. 

The unison prelude is Oriental enough 
to be warbled in a Mosque ora Synagogue: 
its quaint recitative character Seemed de- 
cidedly novel in a Symphony coneert. It 
was however, not unimpressive, especially 
When the strings were combined with a 
mysterious roll of the kettledrums, towards 
its close. This led into a slow Minuet which 
was a strongly original number with some 
pare pt: rhythmic effects that must have 
tangled the feet of the dancers. The 
Intermezzo, which followed, was most 
lofty in its beginning, but soon grew 
fragmentary. 

The Finale was full of the sharpest con- 
trasts, with sudden flaring- up of the brass 
that were startling and effective. This 
Part, and the Intermezzo, showed that 
Enesco has not entirely escaped the in- 
fluence of Debussy. He has given here a 
very interesting work without demanding 
a tremendous modern orchestra. It is a 


| Suite that may prove still more interesting 


i a Second hearing. Enesco is likely to be 
he of the important modern composers. 


Oe ee ee 


| Siants, 
turers. 


revision of the 
‘thematic transference 


paths of ! 


. Warnke; 


‘amd he has writiten symphonies, 


‘wae te oe 
Schumann. and his itn hi of the f saat | 


symphony gave proof of this. It is-simply 
astounding to think that there was a “ieha. 
when all England was in hue and ery 
against this composer, and when even 
Germany listened rather doubtfully to his 
“apologists.’’ At present we can only wish 
that we had such melodists and such 
poetic thinkers instead of our orchestral 
our phenomenal  score-manufac- 


Schumann always wrote best wha he | 


was happiest, and this symphony is one of 
, the products of his happiest 
| when he had won his wife, and when he 
/ was creating the most beautiful ‘‘Lieder’’ 


year, 1841, 


that had ever been heard in the world. 
His B flat symphony and his D minor sym- 
phony, twin works, were the voices of hap- 
piness and triumph, and they were pioneers 
in the domain of musical expression in this | 
epic form. The Romanza, with its treat- 
ment of subjects of the Introduction, was 
at first hampered by the attempt.to use 
guitar in the orchestra, but this hopeless 
attempt was discarded in the subsequent 
work. In his use: of 
from one movement 
to another Schumann stands. fully the 
equal of Beethoven, and the use of subs 
ject matter in the last movement that is 
found in the first also, is only excelled by 
the similar treatment of Brahms. 

How weak it all seems in orchestration, 
when compared with our modern Richard! 
Only, the ideas are so beautiful that one 
does not even think of the orchestration, : 
while in some modern works we think of... 
nothing ‘else. 

The reading, as already intimated, was a 
most elastic and sympathetic one: the 
obbligato for violoncello, in the second 
movement, was expressively played by Mr. 
the hearty applause and recall 
which followed the work showed plainly 


| that Schumann is not becoming dimmed by © 
'the orchestral 
' moderns. 


splendors of the ultra- 


Symphony Hall: Symphony en See 


N a single winter, in American concert= 
| rooms, Georges Enesco has been dis- 

covered among the rising French com-_ 
posers and Kathleen Parlow among the 
rising violinists, and next week at the Sym- > 
phony Concerts we in Boston may hear 
the music of the one and the playing of the 
other. Mr. Enesco is a Roumanian by. 
birth and a violinist by profession, who 
has lived his adult life and made his rep- 
utation in Paris. In recent years, he has 
been less the violinist than the composer, _ 
concerti, — 
other orchestral pieces, and chamber musi A 
that have been heard and applauded in Pat 7 
and that are now making their way else- 
where. At mid-winter Mr. and Mrs 
Mannes played here his sonata for pianos 
forte and violin, and it was the music of 
a. composer who has an individual and a 
spirited voice. Later in the winter his» 
Orchestral Suite was played in New York 
and warmly received. It is this piece, by lt. 
upon Roumanian folk-tunes, but reared in. 
very French fashion that Mr. Fiedler - will 





jin turn) iw” 


of ting peo ‘who came. to ‘New: eat 2 


Mimost unheralded last autumn, and who. 
has quickly made her way by the pure 

ree of her own talents. She is In her 
twentieth year, 4 tall, slim Canadian girl; 
| 0 studied in Europe with Auer and who 
_ gained her first reputation in England 
ne in Germany. Here in America, in 
vornchestral concerts and in recitals of her 
Own, she has proved herself a remarkable 
_violinist—a mistress of the technique of 
‘her instrument, who commands the secrets 
-of tone, who is sensitive to musical de- 
‘sign, who is quick of responsive emotion. 
‘Since Mr. Elman came first to America, no 
‘violinist has been so well received. Enesco’s 
‘suite will begin the two Symphony Con- 
certs; Tschaikowsky’s ccncerto for violin, 
with Miss Parlow will continue them: 


‘Schumann’s symphony in D minor will end : 


‘them, and Mr. Fiedler’s Schumann has 
usually been good to hear. 

-. On Thursday evening, 
-atre, the Symphony Orchestra will continue 
its series of concerts in Cambridge, with 
Brahms’s symphony in C minor and Gold- 
mark’s glowing overture to “Sakuntala” for 
the purely orchestral numbers of the pro- 
gramme. Between them stands Grieg’s con- 
certo in A minor for pianoforte and orches- 
tra, with Miss Overstreet, a protégée of 
Colonel Watterson, to play the solo part. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCESTRA., 
The debut here at his week’s Sym- 
phony concerts of Kathleen Parlow, the 


in Sanders The- | 
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knew that’ a great violinist had arrived, 
Since then ‘she has. ‘played in New York 
a number of times and whether it*has 
been a concerto by Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms, Beethoven, .Mendelssohn. or 
Bruch, or whether it has been.in recital, 
the same success has been her fortune. 
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Young Violinist Pleases in: 


and original effects follow each, | 


Tschaitiowsky. N umber 


Pa. beanie 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


The 20th‘ public rehearsal of the sea- 
son by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall,- 


introduced to a Boston audience Miss 
Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian 
violinist, and this was the programme: 
Suite for orchestra, opera 9, Georges En- 
esco (first tlme); violin concerto, Tschai- 
| kowsky; symphony in D minor, Schu- 
| mann. 
| Miss Parlow is an unusually gifted and 
| 


interesting violinist. Her performance 
yesterday was surcharged with convic- 
ition and electric vitality. The Tschai- 
kowsky concerto has been more charac- 
| teristically presented, though this was 


not entirely the fault of the virtuoso. | 


Had the conditions under which she per- 
formed been better, however, the music 


lowing menuet.. This» menuet: 

echo with the thou -of sweet : 
gotten things. As a feat in orche: 
and harmonic , writing,, it-is°a ‘ms 
piece. The most délicate, and sug 


with a smoothness and 1a spontaniel LY: 

which many) a ' famed. CORON : it 

well envy. gate 
The menuet is perhaps a little len: th 

as though the composer, had dwelt, . 

long upon a happy: thought, but if’ cnet 


is this fault it may bé forgivén, for such 
grateful music is:too geldom met with. 
The following intermezzo was at a first 
hearing rather forced and lugubrious. 
The finale has ‘a spirit of extberant hu- 
mor, even extravagance, although the 
musical material is rather = slight. 
Technically the piece is a fine’ bit of by~ 
play, and throughout the; suite the 
instrumentation. _. is very effective, 
_jwhether on account of its rich, subdued | 
tones, as in the menuet, or its flashing” 
play. of. color, in the finale. The ‘suite 
proved well worthy of a hearing, and it 
was well received. “ 
Mr.- Fiedler gave a sympathetic rai 
ing of the charming and POMP ATLE! s¥m- | 
PRONE: ‘of Schumann. | hae 


| of Tschaikowsky would’ still or wp 4 
refinement, a slendernegs, which is no , : | 
one of its inherent qualities. rY, in E minor, No. 4. 
The first movement has seldom been 

presented so poetically. The perform- | 

ance was exceptionally grateful to the 

ears by reason of this freshness and re- 


young Canadian violinist, of whom so 
‘much has been heard recently, will 
serve to give a fillip to the interest of 
_the dying season. When ‘the list of 
Soloists for the season was made out 
last spring it was known that Miss Par- 
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low was coming to America and her 
name was not included, but 60 astonish- 
ing has been her success in New York, 
comparable only with that which Mischa 
Elman enjoyed, when he first came to 
America, that Mr. Ellis, the manager 
of the orchestra, specially engaged her 
to appear. Miss Parlow, so to say, is 
the artistic sister of Elman, for she, too, 
is a pupil of Leopold Auer, the great 
Russian master. Hearing Elman, when 
he was giving his first concert in Lon- 
don, decided Miss Parlow to go tc St. 
Petersburg, where she studied for sév- 
eral years. Miss Parlow is a native of 
Calgary, in the province of Alberta, 
Can. She made her appearance in Lon- 
don in the spring of 1905, when she was 
not yet 14, and made such a deep im- 
pression with various noble dames there 
that hey enabled her to continue her 
education. The following season she 
played once or twice in London and 
then, under the patronage of Queen 
Alexandra, she went to St. Petersburg, 
where she finished her preparatory work 
under Auer. Two years ago she started 
her career as a virtuoso and made 
everywhere in Germany and England 
and Russia an extraordinary success. 


finement, and the new enthusiasm of 
the player. Miss Parlow was thrillingly 
in e est, and few violinists now on 
the pe baton play more contagiously. Her O for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in E 
performance this evening should be still No. 5, op. 73, “The Emperor’? 
more pleasurable, for it is probable that 
the finale will then be heard with more. 
effect. | 
The music of Enesco was heard for! 2 
the first time at a Symphony concert. FE to’ ‘Rosamunde 
The suite heard yesterday is in many re- | 
spects a remarkable work. It is in ar-| 
chaic vein. The young men of today, the |! 
youth who frequent the musical circles 
of Paris, seem to take diversion in bring- 
ing all their technic and their ultra-mod- 
ernity to bear upon music which at- 
tempts the naivete of other times. Enes- 
co has done a similar thing in this suite, 


‘and in at least two movements he has 
done it astonishingly well. 


3CIO BUSONI 


There is remembrance of other days in 


|} the severe archaic strains of the pre- 


lude, written for the strings in unis 

and the bare melody, without’ enrichi zg 
harmony or pulsing rhythms, is splendid- 
ly strong and proportionate in its out- 
lines. This monologue for strings is not 
only beautiful as admirable as. music; it 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON I9IO-II1. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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XXI. CONCERIL 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, AT 8 P.M. 
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Programme. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, ‘“Manfred’’ SYMPHONY, op. 58, after Byron’s 
Dramatic Poem 


Manfred’s Wanderingsand Despair. Lento lugubre 
Moderato con moto. Andante. Andante con duolo 


The Fairy of the Alps. Vivace con spirito. Trio: L’istesso 
tempo. 


Pastorale: Andante con moto 


The Palace of Arimanes; Invocation to Astarte; Manfred’s 


Death. Allegrocon fuoco. Andante con duolo. Tempo 
primo. Largo 
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CATALANI WALLY’S AIR, “Ebben? Ne andro lontana,’’ from 
‘“‘La Wally,” Act I 3 


SGAMBATI, “TE DEUM LAUDAMUS?” for ORCHESTRA and 
ORGAN, op. 28 


(First time in this version in Boston.) 


BOITO, MARGUERITE’S PRISON SONG “‘L’ Altra Notte,” 
from ‘‘Mefistofele,’’ Act III 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to “‘Leonora,”’ No. 3, op. 72 


ee ae ee eee ee ee 


Soloist: 


Miss CAROLINA WHITE 


Steinway Pianoforte used. 


° ° Because of Good Friday the next public rehearsal will 
Special Notice. be on Thursday Afternoon, April 13. 
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AN AFTERNOON OF TSCHAIKOWSKY’S 
“MANFRED” Oe $. iv 


UY waa 
His Byronic Music Revived in Eloquent 
Performance — The Lurkihg Perils of 
Deliberate ‘“‘Masterpieces”’ — The More 
Personal and Poignant Tschaikowsky of 


the Final Symphonies—The Disappoint- 
ments of Miss White’s Singing — The | 


Other Pieces of the Day 


Outside the music and the performance Of | 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ the Symphony | 


Concert of yesterday was not especially 
stimulating. The revised version of Sgam- 
bati’s orchestral setting of the Ambrosian 
canticle, ‘*‘Te Deum Laudamus,’’ is not one 
whit more interesting than ‘the original. 
Sgambati has added wood and brass in- 
struments to his strings and he _ uses 
the carrying or the sustaining organ 
more freely. Thus the resulting body of 
tone is more sonorous and rich—square-toed 
and austere in the plain song that begins 
he setting and coldly ceremonial in the 
“solemn andante’’ that concludes it. Few, 
indeed, are the congregations and the choirs 
the world over that do not in some meas- 
ure ‘“‘feel’’ this canticle of praise. Its 
energy of rhetoric, its diversity of adora- 
tion, alike move them, Yet, seemingly, it 
has left Szgambati,, who at best is a dry 
soul, altogether cold. He made the setting, 
by all accounts, to please himself. He might 
have been writing it mechanically *‘on com- 
mission.” As some said, who. cared not 
for Tschaikowsky’s magniloquent ‘‘Man- 
fred’’ and who heard Miss White’s Italian 
operatic airs wearily, Beethoven’s third 


“Leonora” overture, that ended the concert, 


= See ee 
tees 


| was the only ‘“‘real’’ music of the afternoon, 


‘Real’ music it certainly is, and Mr. Med- 
ler, as his way is with eloquence that he 
would make yet more eloquent, spared not 
in rhetorical pauses, in sharp contrasts, In 
bursts or whispers of sound, in fast or slow 
pace, in the significant isolation of choirs. 
The overture may not need all this manipu- 
lation; but it bears it unshaken. For a 
century it has spoken for itself as a drama 
concentrated into a formal overture, .until 
those that hear may not resist the power 
and the passion of its tones. The succeed- 
ing generations of composers have boasted 
of their new freedom. They have used— 


and abused—it in their dramatic overtures, | 
They have | 


still to excel—perhaps to match—the Bee-_ 
thoven of 1806 and with only a dull and | 


in the preludes to their operas. 


barren drama to kindle him. 


In turn, Miss White’s singing was a sorry | 
but not unexpected disappointment to those | 
few 


weeks ago in ‘‘La Fanciulla del West’’ at | 


that had heard and admired her a 


hill, of a swift, change 


i Boia te by a “ Eee, lee heyy 
hly-colo (EM AN. q 
drama in which the interest of the audi-— 


A. 


ence was concentrated upon the play, the 
orchestra, the setting; upon any met i 


things except the quality of the singing. 
So long as Miss White characterized her 
personage—and she certainly did—so long 


as she flung out Puccini’s short phrases 


4G ‘z 
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| with sufficient and various emotional en- 
ergy and sustained his brief passages of 


continuous song, she did all that could be 
reasonably asked of her. The trappings 
of an opera house, the -bustle of this par-_ 


ence aid there. The singer must depend 


| on the inherent interest of the music she 
_has chosen, upon the quality of her voice, 
| upon her naked skill in singing, upon’ a 


just mean of musical and emotional - 
pression. Miss White’s pieceg were not 
happily chosen. The Wally’s air from the 
end of the first act in Catalani’s like-named | 
opera seems touching and even beautiful 
music as Miss Destinn used to sing it at 
the Metropolitan in its place in the opera. 
and the drama—when the girl, high-heart-_ 
ed yet regretful, quits her father’s house. 
Yesterday, sung to a piano accompaniment, — 
since no orchestral score was obtainable > 
in this country and detached from the 
opera, the air lost much of its touching 
Significance. Sung as Miss White sang, it, - 
with little of the warmth of voice, the 
vocal distinction and the designing and 
ordering skill that the music exacts, it lost | 
still more of its beauty. And we are ag. 
far as ever from knowing why every Italian 
musician, from Mr. Toseanini downwards, 
admires Catalani’s music and yet can 50 
seldom gain hearing for it. bh 
Miss White’s second piece, Margherita’s- 
sorrowful and distraught musings in the 
prison scene of Boito’s ‘Mefistofele’ wag 
more wisely’ chosen. Yet it, too, lacks poig- 
nancy of accent outside its due place in the 
opera. The audience needs .to know the 
part, to have followed the tale, 6f this 
woeful and stricken Margherita. [It os 
not imagine in the concert-ronm unless 
it’ receives a more kindling - emotional — 
spark than Miss White could Bive it. The. 
plain truth is that the technical exactions of. 
the music put it far beyond her present 
Skill, and she seemed to have little notion | 
of the pathetically wan bravura passages 
In which, imaginatively, Boito has written 
Margherita’s madness, A disappointed | 
audience heard her in both pieces coldiy, 
Somehow the Symphony Orchestra is usual. - 
ly unfortunate when it picks its “soloists”? - 
in deference to local sentiment, pride and | 
encouragement. 
ences thereby, 
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Tschaikowsky took his “Manfrea” pis, 





TIGHT BINDING 


ul liking. 


Soil cit ual apnea ease 
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passionately imagine himself as another 
Manfred; and. Russian poets and composers 
were still Byronic when the rest of Eu-. 
rope was smiling reminiscently at, the word 
and atthe moods. and manners, literary 
and musical, that it.connoted.. As some 
will have it, Tschaikowsky was: more sin- 
cerely Byronic than was Byron himself. 
Anyhow, he set about the writing of his 
“Manfred” as to the making of a master- | 
piece. Balakireff, whom he trusted, had 
‘suggested the poem to him for music, had 
even sketched a programme. Tschaikowsky 
himself needed little stimulus to imagine 
himnself as Byron’s hero wandering’ witl . 
portentous air and clouded brow through 
the solitudes of the Alps. He could be dis- 
illusioned and defiunt,.lugubrious and: mag- 
niloquent. H€.could rail at fate and in- 
voke the solace of Alpine spirits, He could 
glorify nature and abase men. He could run 
the hysterical gamut from despair to resolu- 
tion, from resolution to elation and back 
again and believe that each mood was a! 
mighty passion. He was not averse to 
“intense” atmospheres, dark as Erebus, 
bright as water in the ‘sunshine, lurid as 
subterranean flame. Where Byron may 
have posed and calculated, Tschaikowsky 
was excitedly sincere. Like Schumann, he 
believed in ‘‘Manfred.”’ : 

So the Russian set himself to his master- 
piece. but, like most such compositions, 
when they are deliberately projected, it 
suffers from an excess of calculation and 
pains. He imagined diligently, he invented 
laboriously, he elaborated endlessly. Tn 
the long’ first movement he has achieved, 
and ‘in presentable symphonic form, his mu- 
sical picture of the boding, distraught, tor- 
tured Manfred, of his conflicts of aspiration 
and despair, of his relentlessly perturbed 
soul. ‘The ingenious commentators, medi- 
tating as longs as Tschaikowsky over the 
music, now discover endless programmatic 
suggestion in its details of musical mate- 
rial and of orchestral treatment. The 
mere listener is content with it as the 
voice of black moods, of fitful despair, of 
futile longings, of restless reactions that 
are of Tschaikowsky’s as well as Manfred’s 
soul, but that lack the poignancy of the 


yron’s poem; he could readily. and || 


Manfred is most adroitly designed in 


creeping of his despair upon it, as thou 
Fate were stalking him among the crag 
Yet it all seems willed, all’ cb 


» trived. Come, let us make and ht 


a masterpiece. Come, too, and let 

be as graphic and sulphurous as 0 
orchestra may in the subterranean pa 
ace of Ahrimanes, anf let the spe 
Manfred die at last in the ghostly pea 
of remembered happiness and welcome 
death. It is all very vividly done, but | 
lacks the verity, the humanity of emotiol 
and impression that make Tschaikowsky’ 
later symphonies search, and thrill. [ 
them he {is himself: tm ‘‘Manfred” h 
is playing a part, albeit he was tem 
peramentally inclined to it. He is try 
ing too hard, and there was_sreaso! 
to fear that Mr. Fiedler might vyesterda' 
fall into the same pit. He did not. As he 
almost always is in music of such excited 


romantic, and magniloquent cast, in impas# 


sioned contrasts, in swelling phrases, i 


clamor and whisper, in black or bright deq 


tail, he was steadily eloquent. He com# 
prehended, imagined, felt the piece, feig 


‘ 


| 


his band, fused them both in the welter off 


Tschaikowsk¥s music and ordered it tc 
power and passion besides. + Hey AES OE 


‘MANFRED’ GIVEN 


BY SYMPHONY | 


en 


Tschaikowsky’s Work Heard 
Here After Six Years at 
21st Rehearsal. 
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Te Deum for orchestra and 
Marguer! "s on air. 
t saa 
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Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” 
been: played here 
He composed: it 
tion; 


times wrote co 
in his letters. 
to stand in aw 
“Manfred” 


, and that made 
ta Be tiiyl he wrote to 
“hve 1S a thousand times pleas- 
When I write a program symphony, I 

always feel T am not paying : 
|| coin, but in worthless paper money i 
He groaned in Spirit while he composed 
the Symphony. We fing him wondering 
whether the labor wag worth while. 
My ‘Manfred’ will be played once O° 
twice and then disappear: with the ex- 
ception of a few beople who attend 
Symphony concerts, no one will] hear 
it.””, And he thought of the happier lot 
Of the Successful operatic cOmposer He 
wrote to his publisher—for, strange +9 
| Say, Tschaikowsky and his publisher 
were on friendly, intimate terms: “Bven 

| were ‘Manfred’ a work of the greatest 
yj &enlus, it would stil] remain a gsym- 
phony, which, on account of its musical 
intricacy and diffieul I } 
Only once in ten ye 

| hearsals he was | 
was his best Sy 
he had a high opinion Only of the first | 
two movements and ar | 
two among his p : 
We have all he 
kowsky’s musi 
for the reasonable 
concerning its 


poser's own reputation. His musical 
Speech is too familiar: his mannerisms 
have been dinned into us ic 
if some are we 
endless repetitio . 
Successive instr 
struments; of |! 

ti g 

ee passion 


‘‘Manfred’”’ ) 


a TAAL Lak om ON SS om vise gnehe pa COLT 
“| Overture to ‘‘Leonora No, 3.......,.. Beethoven |] who insisted. th 


Ompose without any program. | 


and organ 


worked and without 
mphonie work; but later | Striking distinction. 


or, a eee " Y 
‘Prison — air from ‘gon ‘tray the soul of ai 


Barrie who replied to pyha: 
at eve 
expressed facially: 3 
ly go to the ba 


Shire, but fines 
: & in ab - 
house on t th Coast!” In wee 
Manfred”’ ig On the whole 
Composition with 

emotional] 
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deserved the applause. 

the most impressive 

Mg hiag ent that h heard h fo 
Chere re : ‘gi Y Pha! 
San €nts in the) 


ag there was a cer- 
e 


Which should hay 
- . € 
cCapriciously Sparkling ang fantastical, | 


On the whole th 
’ e perf 
be ranked amon om rrormance should | 


song Te Deum 
the arra ngement 
strings. The ver 
- Was played ves 
first time. 
n is short and sonorous, carefully 
any quality of 


Miss Carolina White 


laced the other | time at these concerts, 

9orest compositions. | made a successfy] appe 
ard too much of Tschai- | 10" Opera House in 
c during the last 10 years | Golden West.” She 

ness of our judgement. dramatic intelligen and 

> merits and for the com- | sang the music 

the appropriate with 

was not easy ies 

her vocal] art, me of 

‘opportunity to 

> yesterday wer 


s little 
Her ‘selections 


suited to a. 

was handi-| 

“La Wally,” for, 
parts were not at! 


ria? His piano 8nd, she was obliged to Sing with a 
n played at these Con- Piano accompaniment played by her hus. 


certs six times Within the 
his violin concerto 


last 10 years; and, Mr. Longone. 


music of the later symphonies, when the Sgambati’s Paraphrase Played 


Russian was writing out of his own heart 
and to no Byronic programme; when he 
had no. need in the devouring intensity of 
his emotions to be deliberately magnilo- 


has been heard the & The two arias demand the dramatic | 
. | nes within the same ,]®!tuation for their full effect. Miss White 
Saas t might be said that Tschai- «Sang them with considerable force: but 
hemaen S music is.too personal in ex- 8 a singer, pure and simple, aha” aig, 
“Mantrea”’ none ne familiarity. +3 i ate even those who were most 
a is “Mane : : as {deen more fortunate _indly disposed toward her. 
quent. There are mouthings thee pee” in this respect. Six years have passed vitself is a fine one full of ph vee 
fred’? music; there are not in his fifth anc Since it was performed at these hon... character, , color and 
os gga aa aa OR ware cane ie By PHILIP HALE. ‘algal to the majority of the audiences, The program of next week will be as 
are sedulous tone-picturing—the torrent in ‘ , f the Bos- © Work was comparatively fresh; to| follows: Wagner, Prelude to “Parsifal’: 
the sunshine out of which the Alpine spirit The.21st public rehearsal of “ ‘s nap it was unknown. The symphony Rachmaninoff, Symphonic poem “The 
emerges; the sights and sounds of the high | ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, pond indisputable talent; there ig} Island of the Dead”; Chadwick. Suite 
mountains as Manfred sees and hears them conductor, took place yesterday after- wikiialeee Gone, there are also | Symphonique; Gilbert, Comedy over- 
‘until his own despair extinguishes every noon in Symphony Hall, Miss Caroline | béahine to fast Stretches, pages that|/ture on Negro Themes. The pieces by 
emotion but its own. Faithful to his task, wag 4: | salotat, «The ” ~ pressive are dangerous. |the two Americans will be played for 
Tschaikowsky exhausted his imaginative | White, soprano, was the soloist. 


—|ly near bombast th 
. . e first tirme in Boston The ‘ 

: or é; n ubli poe 
“and execitive resource upon them. The || program was as follows: | | Let the ingenious analyses be forgotten |Téhearsal will be on Thursday afternoon 
scene by the torrent teems with instru- }}«\yanfred”’ Symphony..... ses. Tschaikowsk3 , 


with the fine phrases of c inst 
Ge Ww | ommentators, /mstead of Friday afternoon. 
mental suggestion ; the Be amie oy as Schaikowsky endeavored “to por. 


Here for First Time—Miss 
White in Opera Arias. 
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ay he hae tabagh amatic. 
m he finale. The combination 
of or and orchestra in the last move- 
ment of the symphony enables the pro- 
digious Russian composer to produce 
awe-inspiring effects. Thé performance 


was wholly worthy of the wonderful 

| work. | 

ik | There was splendid sonority in the| 

| ! Seambati “Te Deum’’ and in the ‘“‘Leo- | 

" nore’ overture of Beethoven. | 
Stink, ct: 


Noted American te mss WHITE 
Donna Warmly Applaudea | 9» é 
fr AS SOLOIST 


By Large Audience. 
Carolina White, the only American } BY OLIN DOWNES 
prima donna chosen to take the leading Carolina White was the soloist at the 
part in one of the three famous produc-}2ist public. rehearsal of the Symphony 


‘tions of Puccini's ‘Girl of the Golden | Orchestra. vietaraey lied cereal in | 


West,” returned to her native peed a Symphony Hall. Miss White, gorgeously 
terday to appear as soloist as the sym ; Catalani’s ‘‘La 
h : ehearsal. She will also be heard garbed, sang an alr from Ca 

phony r . Wally,” and Marguerite’s Prison Song, 


at tonight’s concert. ply, a 
; , “T’Altra Notte from the third act of 
to Miss White to say , 
Bean Gey NOt : Tschaikowsky’s 


that she was heard to better advantage} Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele.”’ 
when she sang at the Boston Opera | *‘Manfred” symphony was the nub of 
House, even on that memorable and/| the programme. Sgambati’s “Te Deum 
trying night when she made her debut) Laudamus,” as orchestrated for full or- 
there at short notice. Yesterday, yon s chestra, was heard for the first time in 
ticularly in the first number, Ebben: | poston, and the third ‘‘leonore’’ over- 
Ne andro lontana,’’ the doleful, but yet ture of Beethoven brought the concert 
beautiful, air from Catalanis to ean end. 


fa the ill-fated heroine Rr ee 
a ehaby to her childhood home, The performance of Tschaikowsky 8 


4 aanoe ‘cing of tones. | Symphony was on the whole very effec- 
thes ee ee ee ularly powerful,; tive, and at the end the orchestra was 
as well as/lovely voice, and there is NO} obliged to rise en masse and acknowledge 
need of pulling out all the stops even IN )ihe applause. Mr. fFiedler’s perform- 
Symphony Hall. Besides, a piano aC’|_.4.. was in some respects uncommon- 


| 
companiment of itself should coum tly impressive. The last movement of the 
der: ffects yesterday |’: 
Dire checured oe ateerl# lost. No doubt symphony has seldom been heard to 


better tonight,| greater advantage. Here, indeed, was 
ree tS? ose when the singer;the spirit of Berlioz. In fact, no pre- 
is appearing in Symphony Hall for the} quction of the modern Russian school (if 
first time. But even under the MmOStincgchaikowsky can now be called mod- 
favorable conditions a piano papeneny fry ern) displays more conspicuously the in- 
ment would fail to do justice either fluence of Berlioz than this symphony. 
singer or sone ist in the air from ‘“La|It is, in fact, a Russian ‘Childe Harold.” 
Wally? was Miss White’s husband, Paul|If the work were exclusively the pro- 
Longone, a young conductor attached duction of Tschaikowsky, how it might 
to the San Carlo Opera House in N&a-/)pe praised! But it is not. Berlioz, not 
Balikereff, is the inspirer of this work, 
from the beginning to the end. Yet 


‘the “Alpine scene and” the ‘are 
th gem 


es. 
The soloist was heard more favorably 
in the familiar air from Boito’s “‘Mefis- 


9 467? . in f ndo al mare,”’ , 
agi ll Ar a which Marguerite | the strenuous modernity of the madcap 


ir prison.: In this instance there Frenchman, with a wealth of inventiog, 
whee. fitting orchestral accompaniment. of creative genius, for which Berlioz 
Miss White has much to favor her. would have given him his hat, if it would 


She has a prepossessing appearance, ove done any good. 


1d artistic intuition; she a 
vas the Meat sopranc voice heard in| The last three movements of this sym 


j i lioz- 

; > wear—a voice of wide| phony are incontrovertibly Ber ; 
gh saeue: power, rare beauty. A/|Russianized. The orcnestration, indeed, 
singer of great promise! The audience |ig a tour de force. But above and be- 
yesterday was friendly and recalled herivond all this, and in spite of conflict- 


apy gh aha opened with an impres- ing influences, shines the genius of Peter 
e prog 


. rt rn 6 hony re- 
T haikowsky’s | Illy tech. The anfred” symp 

Bee Peter oe nony. At “the close of | mains one of the great works in mod- 
{f the audience applauded until the or-jern orchestral music. 

ehestra stood up to be thus compliment-| Miss White sang for the first time 


a. hinge lyric tones of the i rape 
Maia orele,. B hpaccmars Math x Coieney. of at a symphony concert. Her triump 


| 
| 


Tschaikowsky clothes the theatricalism, | 


| 


in opera are, now Well known. She” is, 
first of all, and foremost, an opera 
singer,. She ‘sang in such a. manner 
yesterday afternoon, and her perform- 
ance was remarkable. It was not that 
Miss White still: suffered from an at- 
tack of laryngitis, of which she had 
been the victim earlier in the week, or 
that she lacked the requisite technic 
to do justice to her selections, 

It was simply that this was a concert 
stage and that Miss White sang with 
the brilliancy and authority, and exag- 
gerated emotion, supposed to he neces- 
|sary on the platform. In the pretty air 

'|from “La Wally”? she was heard to good 
advantage. Her voice is fresh and her 
tone production, generally speaking, ex- 
cellent, but Miss White has still much 
to learn as an artist. The air from 
Bolito'’s “‘Mefistofele,’’ the music of the 
mad Marguerite, which Verdi would not 


‘ 


have scorned to write, lacked the true. 


| Pathos and simplicity, to say nothing of 
‘its execution. The passages of orna- 
‘mentation were not the expression of a 
distracted mind, there were feats in bra- 
vura, They were not intended so by 
the composer. There could have been 
much more tone simplicity, much bet- 


) 


‘take ‘“Manfred’’ to his arms as a 
‘theme crying for an orchestral-orgy of 
‘tone. He and Byron both had brains 


‘White, soloist. == i oe ey: 

Taine, the litterateur, has called 
Byron’s ““Manfred’’ a twin-brother of. 
‘the greatest poem of the age, Goethe’s. 
‘‘Haust.” Goethe said that Byron had 
taken his ‘‘Faustus’’ to himself and had 
extracted from it the strongest nourish- 
ment for his hypochondriac humor. 
‘‘Manfred,”’ like ‘‘Faust,’’ ‘has inspired 
the setting down of many notes upon 
music-paper, and has appealed to those 


who had a pretty. taste for melancholy. 
It is curious that Berlioz did not 


trom » “Mefistofele;” “aety "3; " Caifélin : 


ees ee ee 2 ee 


whirling nearer to the abysm-of mad- 
ness than possessed of sanity. Berlioz 
did write a symphonic-poem of the | 
wanderings of Childe Harold, who 
was a variant of Manfred, and both 
were shadows in slight metamorphoses 
of Byron himself, as Were all the 
doleful, morbid heroes in his gallery, 
the Giaour, the Corsair, Sardanapalus, 
Cain, Tasso and the rest. 

It has been said that Schumann, in his 
‘‘“Manfred”’ overture, caught the adora- 
tion, the passion of the character. He 
would not have known the true tang of 
Byron's confession: “I will work fhe 
mine of my youth to the last vein of 


—_—_—_—_————— ee ee eee — ee 


ter delivery, as when the passages, ar--the ore and then—good night. I have 


teggiated passage which follows the high 
A, near the first of the aria, were totally 
unrecognizable to the listener, Tradition 


intelligent or artistic. There was cordial 
applause for Miss White. 
| Sgambati’s “Te Deum” proved a musi- 
clanly and effective piece of writing. Mr. 
John Marshall was organist. The Bee- 
thoven “‘Leonore’’ overture was brilliant- 
ly performed. 


| 
| 


positions by American composers will be 
heard for the first time ifn this sity: 
George W, OChadwick’s “Symphonic 
Sketches,”’ and Henry F. Gilhert’s ‘‘Com- 
edy Overture on Negro Themes.” 


AT THE SYMPHONY, 


the Singing Soloist. 


Revival of the = Tschaikowsky 
-“Manfred’* Symphony. 


} 
| 


The program of the 21st public sym- | 
‘phony rehearsal yesterday afternoon 


a 
Ss es.-tenssstesneneststnsstnaieneeestes 
sss Sst>-lseeesltesee tseees 
a 


_—— —— 


fred’’ symphony; Sgambati, ‘“Te Deum | 
Laudamus’’ for orchestra and organ; | 
Beethoven, ‘Leonora’ overture No. 3; | 
| Catalani, Wally’s air from “La Wally,”’ | 
|act @; Boito, Marguerite’s prison song | 


ri 


| was as follows: Tschaikowsky, ‘‘Man- I 


‘ 


may sanction such treatment. It is not | 


lived and am content.’ Tschaikowsky 
might have found such words within 
his own heart, and he has probed the 
agony of the character. 

Balakirev, the founder of the modern. 
Russian school, wrote vividly after a 
definite program, in a descriptive poem, 
an instrumental tale. He had outlined 
a musical scheme for an  orches- 
tral work upon Byron’s neurotic “Man- | 
fred,’’ and had long meditated upon it, | 
vet felt Tschaikowsky the more apt in 
temperament to undertake it. He be- 


At the concerts of next week two com- || came the inspiration of this, ag of the 


“Romeo and Juliet’’ fantasie-overture. 
It was to him also that the symphonic 
poem ‘‘Fate’’ was dedicated. 
Tschaikowsky took his suggestion of 
a theme indicative of Manfred’s char- 


| acter and personality to be used 
| throughout the work, a fixed musical 


Carolina White Appears as ° 


i. —— : 


idea such as Berlioz used in his auto- 
biographical Fantastic symphony of an 
artist’s life. Tschaikowsky followed 
Balakirev’s plan throughout, except 
that he reversed the order of his second 
and third movements. 

The work is broadly conceived, with a 
deep understanding of the capacity for 


anguish of man’s soul and executed 


with a vivid. imagination and a keen 


sense of dramatizing values. The music 


pertaining to Manfred is strongly ex- 


pressive of the ceaseless tumult of emo- 


tions, the frenzied adoration of the 


phantom Astarte, the violent presenti- 
|_| ments for the future, the haunting re- 
“| morse for the past. 


The passage indicative of the maid 


- herself is of exquisite beauty, and of 
the suave Italian melody _in which 
Tschaikowsky’s muse could be_ both 
skilled and spontaneous. The picture 
of the witch might have been more 
uncanny and eerie to a writer of the 
north country, but the music of the 


waterfall is as finely feminine in grace 


as are the falls of our Yosemite. The 


pastoral ig again Italian in its serenity 
and was ennobled in Mr Longy’s art. 


The last movement is of great span. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


T ore’ lea e- sive beauty of her voice and for her 
vived and contrasted not ’ ingenuous and gpontaneous character- | 


Le ee MISS CAROLINA WHITE 
contrapuntal but with . dramatizing ‘ization of the part. | October, 1804 quartet C sharp minor, y) , | 


le apo heosis at the close to Man-| Miss White has been a member of the | Oa tees 1896, October, 1902, and Nov- 1 


ber, 1909; th i i 
fred’s soul as though the hero were |! Chicago opera company this season, and sip 4 © pag quintet” as THE SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


major, February, 1904, and in B flat 
wanmated ro the Ee attdcely Tite as such sang Minnie in the company’s major, Nov 8, 1910. i 
and immortality sound “ ‘9 . The program ay and Saturday |, 
production of ‘‘The Girl’’ in Chicago, will inclide Beethoven’s “Leonora” Qa’: yao. fi 
PRIMA DONNA’S DEBUT 


the heavenly proclamation of forgive- 
overture No. 8 
IN CONCERT WELVUOMED 


The previous thematic ideas are _ 
| conti ed i here as follows: Quartet D flat major, 


~ = ee 


ness to Marguerite. - _and recently in that of Wolf-Ferrarit’s 
Miss White gave pleasure by the | comic opera, “The Secret of Suzanne,” — 
purity, power, wide range and admir- | at the Metropolitan opera house, New | 
| able natural quelition of her vaipe, by | pe 3, its first performance in 
| venness oO irase in sustained : ¢ an 
honed and her facility in more florid | . Here, Miss White will sing the aria | 
passages. In the art of interpreting | from Catalani’s “La Wally,” “‘Ebben? | 
emotional thought, of employing va- | ™é andro lontana’’ and the aria of Mar- 
riety of accent and of tonal color guerite’s delirium in the prison from Minor Recitals 
effects in which she will doubtless. The principal orchestral number will : Les ma OMA, fy IF! 
grow more adept. | be Tschaikowsky’s program symphony GAIN, outside two minor recitaly and 
Catalini’s air went better than that | 4fter, Byron's dramatic poem, “Man- A 
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“Manfred,” and Miss Carolina White to 


| init | 
Mr. Fiedler to Revive Tschaikowsky’s 
Sing at the Symphony Concerts—The 


—~, - 


~ 


| Great Performance by the Orches- 


LE Re A I a IT 
—_ 2 met 


_> 


tra of Tschaikowsky’s Difficult 


‘‘Manfred’’ and‘‘Leonora’’ No. 3 


+9 . the semi-private concert of the Apollo 

fred,’’ which has not been played here 
Sifferentiation between Maceuerite'l since March, 1905. Performances of it Club, the Symphony Orchestra has 
remembrance of physical pain and | 2re comparatively infrequent because of the new week to itself. Its journeyings, 
wretchedness and her escape from it | its sreat technical ig — eA moreover, are virtually finished for the 
in the piteous rhapsodizing of a deli- |time of duration, ‘which wien pe season, and Mr. Fiedler has time and 
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By Louis C, Elson. 
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rious brain entire is an hour or more. 


Sgambati’s Italian brethren of the 
operatie school might bathe their souls 
with profit in the chastity and majestic 
sérenity ot style which characterizes 
his “Te Deum Laudamus.”’ It was 
played by strings, wood-wind, brass and 
organ. iseretofore it had been played 
here by string choir and organ, as orig- 
inally written. 

The playing of the orchestra disclosed 

the superior qualities which character- 
ize its musicianship. The concert next 
week will be on Thursday afternoon. | 


MUSIC AND 
t= | MUSICIANS 


Miss White Soloist 
— With Symphony. 


Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” te 


Be Revived, 


| 


“Lohengrin” in English— 
Recitals—Notes. 


The soloist at the Symphony concerts 
this week will be Miss Carolina White, 
who recently appeared twice at the 
Foston. opera house as Minnie in ‘‘The 
Girl of the Golden West’’ and was just- 
ly admired for the purity and expres- 


e 

Tschaikowsky was indebted to Mili 
Balakirew for the suggestion and out- 
lined program for a work upon Byron's | 
poem, which Berlioz had been indis- | 
posed, through advanced age, to accept. 
Balakirew prescribed a recurring motive 
(the Manfred theme), which would be 
similar to Berlioz’ idee fixe in his 
“Rantasique’’ symphony. . 

Tschaikowsky followed the scheme of 
four movements, except that he inter- 
changed the second and third. In the 
first he pictures Manfred wandering 1n 
the Alps, his soul a prey to torcture, 
his imagination mocked by the memory 
of the beautiful Astarte; the second, 
“The fairy of the Alps appears to Man- 
fred under the rainbow of the mountain 
torrent’’: the third, a pastorale, the sim- 
ple, peaceful life of the mountaineers, 
and the last the subterranean palace ol 
Arimanes, who in Byron's poem is the 
Ahriman of the Zoroastrian creed, the 
personification of all that is evil and 
malignant. Manfred appears in the 
midst of a bacchanale. The phantom of 
Astarte predicts the end of his misery. 
His death follows. 

Tschaikowsky made the first sketches 
of his work in April, 188, at Maidanovo, 
a village not far from Moscow. The 
score wag completed in September at 
the same place. as 

Seambati’s ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus for 
strings and organ will be heard for the 
first time at a symphony subscription 
concert. It was played in November, 
1904, at a concert for the pension fund. 

Giovanni Sgambati, prior. to W olf- 
Ferrari, the foremost of the modern 
Italians who have looked across the 
Alps and attuned:their muse to the art 


in the St Cecilia grees in Rome. 
Within the past few years he has been 
pianist and director of Queen Mar- 
sherita’s quintet. Srambati has created 
a, free piano school in Rome and has 
gathered a circle about him not unlike 
that at Weimar in Liszt’s ume. 
Hiis namo has thrice appeared on tne 
As long ago as 
layed ae G 
inor piano concerto with the orcnes- 
ra (Mr Lang had played it previously 
in his concerto concerts). His ist sym- 
phony was played in November, 1854, 
and January, 1898, The Kneisel quartet 
‘nas played Pieces. of his chamber music 


symphony programs. 
Nov 1, 1890, Mr Tucker 


Sionately, 
ithe less .his 
formed, and when it Is .revived, 


of the Germans, is a professor of piano 


energy for the rehearsal of some of thé 
larger pieces that he announced last Octo- 


| ber, One of these, Tschaikowsky’s sym- 


phony, ‘‘Manfred,’’ is to be performed at 
the concerts of next Friday afternoon’ and 
Saturday evening, and it is highly colored 
and largse-voiced romantic music of the sort 
to which Mr. Fiedler is temperamentally 
inclined, ‘Manfred’ is a. ‘programme’ 
symphony—or, as Tschailkowsky preferred 
sometimes to call it, a symphonic poem— 
suggested by Byron’s ‘‘Manfred.’’ The 


| general scheme and divers episodes of the 


poem lend themselves readily to musical 
treatment, and the subject attracted 
Tschaikewsky, with his predilection for the 
writing of music of struggling man bat- 
tliing for his ideals and stricken by fate. 
The better if this contest passed in pictorial 
and fantastic Surroundings, and ‘‘Manfred’’ 
from the Alps to the palace of the Magi 
yielded .him plentiful stimulus on that 
score. ‘The composer tolled long over thé 
music through some of the best years of 
his life, and he has written it largely, pas- 
richly and pictorially. None 
‘‘Manfred’’ is seldom per: 
as Mr. 
Fiedler will revive it next week, it comes 
usually to the audience as a new piece. 
The other orchestral numbers of the pro- 
gramme are Beethoven’s third ‘‘Leonora’’ 
overture for a classic and Sgambati’s re- 
vised and amplified version of his ‘‘Te 
Deum” for orchestra. For further interest 


delphia opera company, who was heard 


Fanciulla,’’ will try her fortunes as a con- 
cert singer. As a singing-actress in a de- 
clamatory part she did well, and seemed a 
singer who should please no less in a con- 
cert, Evidently she is best schooled in 
modern Italian music, and she will sing at 
the Symphony concerts Margherita’s la- 
ment in the prison scene of Boito’s ‘‘Mefis- 
tofele’ and an air from ‘‘La Wally,”’ the 
opera by Catalani that has its devoted par-_ 
tisans, but that ‘has never really estab- | 
lished itself in the theatre. | 


| 


i ery of Schumann’s “beautiful spirit with 
; the hair of light’’ is not achieved, The 


+ the Sic. roY . 
Miss Carolina White of the Chicago-Phila- - 1e€ music-lover, fo1 


, of the colossal composition. 
here as a .singing-actress in Puccinl’s “La | 


PROGRAMME. 
Tschaikowsky. ‘‘Manfred’’ Symphony, 
Catalani. Aria from ‘‘La Wally.’’ 
Sgambati. ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus.,’’ 
Boito. Aria from ‘‘Mefistofele,’’ 
Beethoven. Overture to ‘‘Leonora,’’ No. 3. 
Vocalist, Miss Carolina White. 

‘‘Manfred’’ as set by Tschaikowsky is 
not so much a symphony as a symphonic 
poem. It carries out a personal idea (or a 
personification) as definitely as “‘Childe 
Harold,’’ who was turned into a viola by 
Berlioz. Of course Manfred is dyed in a 
deeper gloom than Childe Harold, but he 
has his musical figure, in quite as definite 
a manner, which growls’ forth in the 
depths of the woodwind, in the true Rus- 
sian manner of dejection. There is, of 
course, also an Astarte figure, but, al- 
though both are impressive, neither of 
them are so appealing as the two figures 
in Schumann's ‘‘Manfred”’ overture. 

There is the Spirit of the Alps, also, 
which appears to Manfred in the rainbow 
of the waterfall, but here again the witch- 


episode of Alpine life seems to us better 
than the Schumannesque treatment of 
spoken voice against English horn. The 
tinale, in the hall of Ahrimanes is at times 
beyond the Schumann treatment, and the 
first movement, too, even if the themes in 
themselves are not as graphic as those of 
Schumann, has a grandeur which places 
this symphony on a very high level. The 
work is very long, but not too tong for 
Tschaikowsky has 
something to say at almost every point 
It is furiously 
difficult, but that was not very noticeable 
in the great performance of yesterday 
afternoon. 

Perhaps comparisons with Schumann in 
this work are not quite fair. Schumann 
was moved by ‘‘Manfred’’ as by no other 
poem. He wept when he read it. Not 
even Goethe’s ‘“‘Faust’’ made such a deep 
impression upon his emotions. If we leave 
Schumann out of the question altogether, | 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony be- 
comes an incomparable work. We must 
note aiso that Tschaikowsky’s passion 
does not lead him away altogether from 
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-? nly ne Perel en wt oe | Symphony Hall. 
| Tt 8 dl in § yn Hee, I ir ] r . 
Gerrit | : ' 
Sy inie yi union with. the 
orches ne sad a tew obstreperous 
sii the’ recent past, but on this oc- 
casion’ ‘it behaved in a commendable man- | SEASON ISIO-II. 
ner, and Mr. J. P. Marshall played it with 


eaeeliont ‘balance. | | ; 

The concert ended with Beethoven's third BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

*eatore’? overture, the noblest of an dra- : 
. | matic tag! ag possibly a couple 
| spf ne - CA fof Wagner's. e prefer the above title 

th 1€ Moo etd iry of th / Waterral. ae i the prosaic ‘‘Leonora No. 3,” which sug- MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 

‘ify “The | : gore epinasy “di a ite ed. 'f gests a tug-boat or a fire engine rather 
el ea Sattem ted to take af than a great musical work. That possibly 
ate Pp | Beethoven did not write it third of the 


ea 
Bits 


fy 8 es. | series would not invalidate its title. Mr. 

hi “move er nt ave Bees Fiedler read this with all the strong con- 

Z fs “dy fi ig toral. y ith ce #trasts that the composition demanded. | | XXII CONCERT 
: gat ve eb Hy ¥ echalicor y oP oes There is a delirium of joy in the final y : 


ie dete a general triumph of virtue over vice, which was 
oi 199 ike 11" The Shoes aid exce' ' taken in a frenzied manner, and needed 


ae A 0h ie to be. No! It was not taken too fast! : 
A not ot quite hee ee necessity ora The trumpet calls were very steady and SATURDAY, APRIL 415, AT 8, P. M. 
: ' effective. They are not very difficult, 


ie ent), f ‘ | 
tg ene ged fhe tan | judged by modern standards, even though 


Fapeenpugt _ | very important. In fact, Beethoven never 
}f ola Pe coeieunt a cn ge wrote an ee, Sc ae trumpet pas- 
SE kom sage, for that instrument was at low ebb 
as mos bo piri ogee | during his lifetime. The trumpet was Pr ogramme. 
: Me herd with the orchestra || much more brilliantly used both before and 
nt mal all this symphony | after the so-called ‘‘classical’’ epoch. 
impr ssive and splendidly scorea. | The third ‘Leonora’ overture made a hy ae 
eres applause, and after two | fiery ending to a concert that fairly WAGNER, PRELUDE to “‘Parsifal’’ 
iedle Crago ha ‘orchestra | bristled with orchestral difficulties. But 
k se the ent thusiasm. our orchestra has passed the point where 
technical difficulties are apparent to the 
rm shad already made | general auditor. If only our orchestra 
gees Boston in |*could make a European tour! What a 
is always a | waking-up London, Paris and Berlin would 


ee ie to nary | have! Lae “ae RACHMANINOFF, SYMPHONIC POEM, “The Island of the Dead’”’ 
c e, scenery | 
2, ee appear in the 


ee platform. Miss 
| been t of a 
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at under these circu amautances. 
Mian ng . Calve, and others that 


4 ‘al i i. 
ch Bo sr CHADWICK, SUITE SYMPHONIQUE, MSS. 


(First time in Boston) 


ae 
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_ That Tschaikowsky has brought forth a 
rather spasmodic and highly nervous Man- 
fred may be frankly admitted. It is not 
the high philosopher, who says— 

“Grief should be the instructor of the Wise: 
Sorrow is knowledge.’’ 

_ Manfred’s agonies of remorse take on an 
-earthquake character in the end of the 
first movement. 

- If ever there was iridescent music it is 
found in the second movement of this sym- 
phony. Playful skips, shimmering flute 
figures, spraying-like runs, all combine to 
picture the fairy of the waterfall. But 
‘this movement was played in too careful a 
manner. The vagueness disappeared. It 
was as if one had attempted to take a 
rainbow to pieces. 

The third movement gave an adequate 
picture of Swiss pastoral life, although the 
hunter was not as clearly in evidence as 
he might have been, Tschaikowsky con- 
tenting himself with a general portrayal of 
rustic enjoyment. The oboes did exce?}- 
Jent work here. 

We could not quite see the necessity of 
a fugato in Hades (in the last movement), 
unless it be intended to intimate that many 
contrapuntists have gone there. The pic- 
colo was of course prominent at this fash- 
ionable winter resort. But the climax of 
the Finale was most majestic, and the 
organ blended its tones with the orchestra 
magnificently. All in all this symphony 
was very impressive and splendidly scorea. 
It received great applause, and after two 
recalis Mr. Fiedler allowed the orchestra 
eto rise and acknowledge the enthusiasm. 


ad 


Miss Carolina White had already made 
a very favorable impression in Boston in 
the new Puccini opera. It is always a 
crucial test for an operatic star to forego 
‘all the advantages of costume, scenery 
and dramatic action, and appear in the 
white light of the concert platform. Miss 
Farrar has always been somewhat of a 
disappointment under these circumstances, 
and so has Mme. Calve, and others that 
could be mentioned. | 

Miss White had only piano accompani- 
ment to her first number, which was an 
added handicap, although the instrument 
was well-played. Nevertheless the young 
' vogalist won a triumph. She sang with 
breadth and with a sympathetic quality 
of tone, although a suspicion of tremolo 
‘was more than once apparent. In_ her 
‘second number, the prison-song from 
Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele,’’ the orchestra gave 
the support. The strong contrasts of this 
‘aria were finely brought out and the cli- 
‘maxes given with a fervor that aroused 
‘enthusiasm on the part of the audience, 
for Miss White was recalled several times 
with much heartiness. With operatic ac- 
juncts there would have been still greater 


results. 


- $gambati’s ‘“‘Te Deum’’ is an effective 


work. The organ is blended well with the 


4 
i Ww 


orchestra, the “Cantus Firmus’’” 

telling upon the violins, while the con- 
stant pizzicato of the contra-basses is of 
a very impressive character. The counter- 
point is good, flowing and unforced, and 


the work is attractive from first to last. 


We are glad to see the organ used in con- 


nection with the orchestra. The instru- 
ment sounds finely in Symphony Hall and 
its effect is enhanced by union with the 
orchestra. It has made a few obstreperous 
breaks in the recent past, but on this oc- 
casion it behaved in a commendable man- 
ner, and Mr. J. P. Marshall played it with 
excellent balance. 

The concert ended with Beethoven's third 
‘‘Leonora’”’ overture, the noblest of all dra- 
matic overtures, except possibly a couple 


'of Wagner's. We prefer the above title 


to the prosaic ‘‘Leonora No. 3,”" which sug- 


gests a tug-boat or a fire engine rather | 
than a great musical work. That possibly | 
Beethoven did not write it third of the | 


series would not invalidate its title. Mr. 


Fiedler read this with all the strong con- | 
trasts that the composition demanded. | 
There is a delirium of joy in the final | 
triumph of virtue over vice, which Was | 
taken in a frenzied manner, and needed | 


to be. No! It was not taken too fast' 


The trumpet calls were very steady and | 


effective. They are not very difficult. 


judged by modern standards, even though | 


very important. In fact, Beethoven never 


wrote an exiremely difficult trumpet pas- | 


sage, for that instrument was at low ebh 


during his lifetime. The trumpet was | 
-much more brilliantly used both before and 
' after the so-called ‘‘classical’’ epoch. | 

The third ‘‘Leonora’ overture made a | 
fiery ending to a concert that fairly | 
bristled with orchestral difficulties. But | 


our orchestra has passed the point where 


technical difficulties are apparent to thie | 


general auditor. If only our orchestra 
“could make a European tour! What 


waking-up London, Paris and Berlin would | |} 


have! 


very 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON IOSIO-II. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 


AAI, CONGERYE. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15, AT 8, P. M. 


WAGNER, 


RACHMANINOFF, 


CHADWICK, 


GILBERT, HENRY F. 


Programme. 


PRELUDE to *'Parsifal”’ 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘The Island of the Dead’’ 


SUITE SYMPHONIOQUEH, MSS. 


(First timein Boston) 


COMEDY OVERTURE on Negro Themes, MSS. 


(First time in Boston) 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL NINTH, 1911 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Max Fiep.er, Conductor 


CONCERT 


IN AID OF 


PENSION FUND 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven - - - - Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont” 


Beethoven - - - - Concerto in G major, No. 4, for 


Pianoforte, Op. 58 
I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante con moto 


III. Rondo: Vivace 


Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 
Bacchanale from “'Tannhauser’”’ 
Wagner ( “Ride of the Valkyries,” from “Die Walkire” 
‘“Waldweben,” from “Siegfried”’ 
Overture, “ Rienzi” 


Soloist, JOSEF HOFMANN 


(Who kindly gives his services) 


Steinway Piano Used 
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Ovation for Polish Pianist 
~~. at Pension Fund 
Concert. 


' Josef Hofmann, foremost of the 
Younger pianists, and those who heard 
him play Beethoven’s fourth concerto 
and two encore pieces, including the 
titanic Rachmaninoff prelude in G 
minor, all have cause to keep green 
the memory of last night’s pension fund 
‘concert in Symphony Hall. 

An ovation was the popular tribute 
to the little giant of the piano after 
the concerto; and the orchestra pub- 
licly contributed the customary wreath. 
Then, after the encores and during the 
intermission, the Symphony players in- 
‘yited the Polish prodigy to their room 
back of the’ stage and further honored 
him with a beautiful loving cup. Otto 
‘Roth of the first violins made the pres- 
entation speech. 
monial from the 
the great artist. 
-Hofmann’s playing was a superb ex- 
hibition of absolute artistry from be- 
gimning to end. Ravishing beauty of 


tone, power and brilliancy of technic 
and a rare interpretive talent that re- 
vealed the music in the clearest, of lights 
characterized the performance of the 
concerto. There were no distracting 
mannerisms; no tossing of head and 
waving of hands after the fashion which 
some.pianists seem to have copied from 
the prestidigitators. It.was art of the 
‘highest and purest order, full of power 
“€ 4 beauty and understanding; and it 
gave the large audience the greatest 
‘possible pleasure. The Rachmaninoff 
‘prelude, the first encore piece, was &a 
‘blazing burst of virtuosity, and audi- 
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great orchestra to 
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ence and orchestra rose together to de- 


| d more. The enthusiasm was rem- 


man 
 inis f the palmy days of Joseffy 
og ee " ' ‘| concerts remaining this season, one in 


and Paderewski. 
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for the general public outside of the 
regular patrons of the Symphony or- 


chestra to hear the orchestra under 
Mr. Fiedler will come this evening at 
the second concert in ald of the pen- 
sion fund. The public which the Sym- 
phony orchestra reaches at its regular 
concerts is necessarily Hmfted for few 
‘rush’? seats are sold for the season 
for the rehearsals and only a compara-'! 
tively few seats are for. sale for the. 
Saturday evening concerts. Next year 
there will be over 20 former members 
of the orchestra receiving pensions and 


‘the drain on the capital will increase 
\|each year. 


The only method the or- 
chestra has of adding to its principal 
is through the two concerts it gives 
each season, for the sum total of the 
annual dues that the members pay is 
not nearly sufficient to pay the pen- 
Sions. In order to avoid drawing on 
the principal the income must be in- 
creased each year, at least in propor- 
tion to the increased number of pen- 
sions. : 

One of the pleasant features of these 
concerts is the generous help the or-, 
chestra has always received from great: 
artists. Among those who have ap-| 
peared in the past as soloists have been. 
Paderewski, Elman and Mmes. Melba, 
Schumann-Heink, Sembrich and Sama- 
roff. At the first concert this year the 
orchestra had the co-operation of Mr. 
Constantino and at the concert tonight 
Josef Hofmann gives his services. The 
program will begin with the ‘EKEgmont” 
overture of Beethoven, which will be 
followed by his Concerto for piano in 
G-Major No. 4. The second part of the 
program will be devoted to Wagner, 
and comprise the overture to ‘The 
Flying Dutchman,” the Bacchanale 
from ‘‘Tannhaeuser,” the “Ride of the 
‘Valkyries,’’ the ‘“‘Waldweben” and the 
overture to ‘‘Rienzi.”’ 


SYMPHONY AT SPRINGFIELD.. 


The Symphony Orchestra, which re- 
turned from its fifth and last southern 
trip Saturday evening after giving its 
usual series of successful concerts in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
New York and Brooklyn, leaves again 
this afternoon at 3:30 by special train 
for Springfield to give its only concert 
of the season there, The orchestra re- 
turns again after the concert by special 
train. 

There are but two other out-of-town 


“It was a Beethoven-Wagner program. |! providence Tuesday, April 4, which will 


‘The first number w 


ture to Goethe’s “Egmont.” 


| chanale 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” the forest 
‘seene music from ‘Siegfried’ and end- 
ine with the ‘thrice popular overture 
from “Rienzi.” 


Beethoven’s Over- || pe the fifth concert there, and one in 
After the, 
piano numbers came the Wagner pieces, | 
beginning with “The Flying Dutchman” | 
‘overture and continuing on through the | 
from. ‘‘Tannhaeuser,’ the. 


New Bedford Monday evening, April 10. 

Mme. Carolina White of the Chicago 
Opera Company, who has ben engaged 
as soloist for April 7 and 8 in Boston, 
will sing an aria from Catalani’s *‘Le 
Wally’’ and Marguerite’s prison ng 
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Wagner’s Music in Concerts and the Pecu- 


: 


liar Conditions Here in Boston—Pieces 


and Performance Last Night—Mr. Hof- 


mann’s Penetrating and Beautiful Per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto 


OOR Wagner must not only be lim- 

ited to the econcert-room in Boston, 

but he must also have his music 

reserved for the most part for the 
two concerts that the Symphony Orchestra 
undertakes annually for the increase of its 
Pension Fund. Even at them the choice 
of pieces, and especially of operatic frag~ 
ments, is narrowly circumscribed. Dr. 
Muck, who had long been an operatic con- 
ductor and who had ordered many per- 
formances of Wagner’s music-dramas at 
Berlin and Baireuth, would make no €xX-~ 
cerpts from them in which the action on 
the stage or the setting of it was signifi- 
cant, Wagner’s music, he held, was in- 
sistently of the theatre; most of it had its 
true life its true power and beauty there 
only. In the concert-room he would play 
only the preludes and the overtures, and 
the orchestral glorification of the dead 
Siegfried in ‘“Gétterdammerung.’’ Mr. 
Fiedler, who has never heen an operatic 
conductor, shares these scruples, but he is 
a shade more liberal in the application of 
them. He will play ‘‘arrangements”’ for 
the concert-room authorized by Wagner 
himself, like the ‘‘Waldweben’’ from the 
second act of ‘“Siegfried,’’ even though 
there be no sunlit forest, no yawning cav- 
ern and no fluttering bird on the stage. 
He will even go so far as the ‘‘Venusberg 
music’? in ‘‘Tannhdiuser,’’ 


ager, dancers and mimes are but poor and 


pale beside its tonal passion and picturing. | 


There, however, Mr. Fiedler also stops. 
His own belief and practice and Dr. 
Muck’s as well would be wholly justifiable, 
wholly laudable, 
or even three or four of 
represented here each year as they are in 
every musical capital and nearly every 
musical township in western Europe, 
Wagner wrote for the theatre. Only in 
the theatre is his music wholly and char- 
acteristically itself. Yet before his later 
music-dramagp were established there, ae 
sanctioned and encouraged the performance 
in concerts of fragments. So long as Boston 
is in like case with the European cities 
that then heard these excerpts, in lack 
of Wagner on its operatic stage, even the 
austere artistic consciences of conductors 
might relax enough—and pardonably—to 
play them at the Symphony Concerts. They 
need have no doubt of the approval of the 
audiences. | 


—_—_———e 


perhaps be- | 
cause he knows from experience that all | 
the arts of scene painter and stage man- | 


were Waegner’s operas— | 


them—duly | scotie 
times it does, sometimes it does not bear: 


this 


part of the programme fell to Beethoy 
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econd part of the co 


limits of choice—to the overtures to ‘“Rien-. 
zi’ and “The Flying Dutchman,” to the. 
“Venusberg’” music from ‘*Tannhiuser,”’ ” 
the ‘“‘Waldweben” from “Siegfried”? and 
“The Ride of the YValkyrs,’’ 

presumably, because it is the introduction | 
to the third act of ‘“‘Die Walkiire.”’ Except — 
the ‘‘Waldweben,” all the pieces were of) 
Waener’s most familiar music and one, the — 
overture to ‘‘Rienzi,’’ was very early and, | 
except in its clanging instrumental sonori- 
ties, very un-Wagnerian Wagner. The | 
orchestra played them with its wont; 
ed richness of tone, largeness of style’ 
and energy of accent. The horns out-: 
did themselves in the music of ‘‘redemp-" 
tion’’ in. the overture to “The Flying Dutch’ 


i) 


_- 
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| man’’; the brass was mightily strident and - 
sonorous in “The Ride of the Valkyrs’’; the 


wood-winds achieved prodigies of expres- 
sive and still euphonious tone in the musice” 
of Venus’s cavern; and the strings were all” 
excitement with the Warrior Maids and all . 
brightness, hum and resiliency in the musie: 
of the noonday forest. | ry 

Of course, Mr. Fiedler overdrove his or- 
chestra. The temptation to do so is always 
strong upon him at ‘the end of the season, 
and the hot eloquence of Wagner’s musi¢: 
feeds it. He took the music of the Venug-) 
berg, until the frenzy of the orgy begins to” 
die into its languors, at such a pace that it) 
came and went as a tumultuous blur of, 
sound, whereby it lost much of its sensual 
tang and much too of its dartings and re- 
coils of instrumental color from the sheer 
inability of even the virtuosi of the are 
chestra to do more than ‘keep up.” His) 
passion for sonorities made the overture to - 


'“Rienzi’’ even more coarse-fibred than it) 


is; and the overture to “The Flying” 
Dutchman” much more thunderous than 
Vagner could possibly have imagined it in 
the thirties. As the Venusberg music was 
written by the mature Wagner into he 
earlier ‘‘Tannhauser,” so Mr, Fiedler by 
doubling of instruments and a general ener-— 
gy and exaltation would rewrite the over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman” in the 
terms of the later music-dramas. Some- 


translation well, The “Waldweben” 
might have been a little more closely, @ | 
little more lJuminously” knit; and only in- 
“The Ride of the Valkyre’’ did Mr. Fiedler 
achieve the illusion of the theatre in the 
concert-room, which is the life and §goul of 
Wagner’s music there, and leave so9meé of 


y ? 


his hearers breathless with the foolish ex- 


pectation that the curtain was at Tash t 
rise, even here in Boston, upon the elgud- 
swept rocks of Wotan’s daughters. W#tl 
Wagner, Mr. Fredler wants the instin t of 
the theatre. ! | ee | 
tre A 


As Wagner might have liked, the fl 


Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra playe the. 
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season), the concerto in G minor does not |§§ | riedler, like most discriminating conduc. || Fiedler, di rt manatig nee 
‘“mean’”’ anything but its own beautiful free- i tors, respects Wagner's hitautinsn, conauc- «Age oy scriminately and sensibly re-~ 
dom, loveliness of voice, and crystalline| @ | of Wagner that has its ns. Music Ss Wagner's intentions, realizing that, 
shimmer of ornament. Mr. Hofmann, play- | OB ing ig in the theatre wih oll teat tNe aid viv tasecd rr thee cheer 
ing it, was as the transforming fire that | gg ? NING in the concer) ae 
g it, w : Be theatre can give it, he will not shift to the |} OM the stage. Hence, Mr. Fielder’s range 
melted and welded it anew into a clearer | |@@ | concert-room. His range of selection is {| Of selection is limited to a few chosen. 
beauty of contour, of surface, of myriad | ‘limited; he must not repeat the chosen || f'asments which are heard year after 
reflections, that awakened anew its gently | fragments too often. Hence he has played || ¥@ar: | 
rhapsodic voice. Was it an eighteenth- little of Wagner’s music at the regular The pieces chosen last night were the 
' eentury singing-teacher that told his pupils | Symphony Concerts of the year Next Overtures to ‘‘Rienzi’’ and to the ‘Flying 
that tone and tone and tone was the secret | — Sunday at the concert for the Pension || DUtchman’; the Venusberg music from 
of song? It is the secret also, 4S Mr. Hot- | Fund he will make amends. More than | ‘“Tannhauser’’; the ‘“‘Ride of the Valkirs’’; 
mann has discovered, of plene-pier ns: half the programme falls to Wagner, and | and an arrangement of Siegfried’s musings 
H. T. P. the pleces chosen are the overtures to “The | /"{he forest, the Waldweben.” 
‘Flying Dutchman” and to “Rienzi,” the | To prove the statement that ‘‘one works 
Venusberg music from the first act of best when he works for himself’ we can 
“Tannhiuser,” the ‘Ride of the Valkyrs,” refer to the playing of the Symphony men 


CONCERTS NEXT WEEK 
|from the third act of ‘‘Die Walkiire,” and ~ last night. So hearty and so sincere a 
‘the arrangement of Slegfried’s musings ie prosramme,—into the spirit of which every 


Three of Interesting Promise—A “Wagner |@q. le ines neste 
| the forest from the second “ | yer entered as never before during this 
let fmann, the | act of “Sieg- AS 1 id 
Programme and Josef Ho : These make the “second part’’ of season,-—-has not been heard here in years. 


¢ Migly. MM es 
‘Fiedler and. the orchestra played the | 
¢oncerto in G minor for pianoforte to an) 
‘@xceeding beauty of tone and justness of 
expression; and finally, many times re- 
once aw as cabting from Beethoven, Mr. 
‘Hofmann played Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 
in G minor and Chopin’s waltz in C-sharp 
‘minor. His performance of the concerto 
‘crowned his playing here this winter, from 
the recital through the concerts with the 
‘orchestra. For Mr. Hofmann has the 
‘faculty that seals the conductor, the singer, 
or the virtuoso as an artist of discerning 
mind, of discriminating imagination as wel 
as of high technical skill and of quick 
emotional and communicative sensibility. 
To each piece that he plays, to each coim- 
‘poser whom he approaches, he brings 2 
penetration of thought and imagination, a 
justice of revealing and recreating style 
that gives the music its particular and in- 
dividual voice, so that it lives again in its 
| fried.’’ 


and expressive 


cwn image of ordered 
sound. 
Now, this concerto of Beethoven, written 
though it was a hundred years ago, and 
written rather carelessly as he usually 
composed, is curiously modern in the shift- 
ing tonalities and in the pervading freedom 
of form and of the relation of the orchestra 
and the piano in the first movement, It is 
scarcely less so in the slow movement that 
4s like an intermezzo with its poetically 
Amagined plan of the harsh and iterated 
orchestral interjections silenced at last by 
the beautiful insistence of the pianoforte 
upon its gentler melody. It is even a little 
modern in the lightly rhapsodic vein of the, 
Jong final rondo. The pianist may fancy 
that he can make the music yet more mod- 
ern if he drive it and his instrument to the 
utmost. Mr. Hofmann is wiser. He played 
the concerto with a perfect clarity, as 
though the varying tonalities of the first 
‘movement were the most natural thing in 
the world even in a concerto of 1808, as 


though ejaculation and answer in the 
andante were a part of an ordered whole; 
as though the rhapsodic play of the finale 
was but the freedom of a mastery of form 
80 complete that it could have sport with it. 
. Hearing Mr. Hofmann, the listener felt 
the individuality of the music and not of 
the pianist. He felt it still more in the 
warm and rich tone, tne sustained breadth 
of deeply imagined yet reticent song that 
Mr. Hofmann brought to Beethoven’s mel- 
‘ody. He has searched out the richness, the 
glow, the fine masculinity of it. He did not 
sentimentalize the lovely melody of the 
_andante, and it is so easy to do so; he did 
not sophisticate it in excess of modulation; 
‘yet he gave to each phrase, almost to each 
note, an exceeding beauty that gradu- 
‘ally ‘suffused the whole until the pianoforte, 
like some new Orpheus, had made the harsh 
-intérpesing orchestra gentle and submis- 
sive to its will. Mr, Hofmann might have 
made the rondo glint with a hard and 
‘sparkling virtuosity. He chose to make it 


Pianist, for the Pension Fund of the 
Symphony Orchestra—A New Piece by 
Mr. Chadwick at the Regular Symphony 
Concerts—Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” 
by the Cecilia and the Symphony Or- 
chestra—Mme. Powell, the Violinist, to 


Come to Milton ‘Wwe: A$. |! 


O 


phony Orchestra with 
concerts of the new week to themselves. 


On Sunday evening, in Symphony Hall, at 
eight, the orchestra, with Mr. Fiedler con- 
ducting, with Mr. Hofmann to play a con- 
certo, and with a programme drawn large- 
ly from Wagner’s music, undertakes its 
second concert for the year for the in- 
crease of its Pension Fund On Thursday 
afternoon (instead of the usual Friday) 
and on Saturday evening in Symphony Hall 
pefalls the twenty-first pair of regular con- 
certs for the year, when Mr. Chadwick s 
new “Symphonic Suite’ and a “Comedy 
Overture” on negro themes by H. F. Gil- 
bert will be performed for the first times 
hereabouts. On Friday evening, in Sym- 
phony Hall, at the exceptional hour of 7.39, 
the orchestra, the Cecilia, a choir of boys 
and four solo singers, will perform Bach's 
“Passion Music according to St. Matthew 
—a masterpiece unheard here in years. 


Ef RE 
Hofmann and Wagner 
O'v = performances of ‘‘Lohengrin 


NCE more, the Symphony Orchestra, 
the Symphony Orchestra with Josef 
Hofmann, the pianist, and the Sym- 
the Cecilia, have the 


by an itinerant company and a 
‘‘nopular prices,” not an opera by 
Waener has been represented in this town 
for a year. Our opera house is oftenest 
Italianate, occasionally Gallic, but never 
thus far, Wagnerian. “What Wagner we 


| the concert. 
_@ programme after Wagner’s own heart— 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S 


pianists of the first rank. 


; The “Dutchman” overture’s appalling 
climaxes and roaring avalanches of sound 
became almost overwhelming; the fearful 
and avowedly immoral music of the ‘‘Bac- 
Cchanale’’ became doubly sensuous and 
voluptuous. Luckily for the orchestra and 


The first falls to Beethoven— 


and the chosen pieces are the dramatic ’ 
overture to Goethe’s “Egmont” and the ~ 
concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in G 


er Ay sev a ts SETAE OR POR Mr. Wagner Mayor Fitzgerald was not 
er, W e the planist. He was fain to play | present. More passionate fiery and start- 
the piece when he appeared at the Sym- \ ling music has never been . penned th 

phony Concerts in December. Now he will | that of the ‘“‘Venusberg” scene’ 7 
have.his will, and it is easy to imagine what For the first part of the programme ther 
breadth of execution and what glories of was the ‘‘Egmont’”’ overture and the coves 
tone he will accomplish in his performance Beethoven piano concerto in G | 
of the music. Mr. Hofmann has now con- le “Egmont” is Beethoven's greatest dr 

quered his place, by just title, among matic overture. But it, too has met ita 
He has begun 4 fate in the hands of the analysts who 
the conquest of Boston, too. must needs dissect every composition the 
moment that a composer indicates its 
general trend or its most marked char- 
acteristics.. And this they have done ad 
_| nauseam in “Hemont.” At any rate, the 
F hero of Goethe is the hero of Beethoven 
17 —-noble, magnanimous,  over-confident. 


P ENSION fF UND CONCERT | Mr. Fiedler’s: reading, when he does. not 


t 7) i Ascrola ’ ade ic me and over-accentuate, is 
JOSEF HOFMANN, SOLOIST, | 


Last Detember Josef Hofmann was 
PLAYED BRILLIANTLY 


fain to play the Beethoven concerto, but 
it was unfortunately replaced by another. 
Mr. Hofmann is a pianist after Beet- 
hoven’s own heart—broad, vigorous and 
strong, and, as anticipated, he played 
bis piece with a clear, calculating logic, 
besprinkled here and there with an emo- 
tional appeal which lived but for a mo- 
ment, and melted again into the intel- 
lectual content, Hie does not perform 
an Indian war dance at the keyboard 
and yet does not play with a too velvety 
hand. The Andante of the G major con- 
certo is a-dialogue between piano and 
, orchestra, stormy and imperious for the 
latter, but soothing and placid for the 
former. Kivery chord, every tone, be it 
ever so humble, received its especial hue 
and its individual shade. Mr, Hofmann. 
neither plays to or “at” his audience, 
and there is never the straining aftet ef- 
fect or the desire to startle, which is al- 
most universal nowadays. BS IH 
A huge floral wreath and thunders of 


Aroused Enthusiasm of Large Au. 
dience by His Masterly Reading _ 


of Beethoven’s Concerto. 


Beethoven, Wagner and Josef Hofmann 
—a distinguished trio—monopolized the 
programme of the second and final con- 
cert, last’ night, of the Symphony orches-— 
tra, for the benefit of its pension fund. 

Wagner devotees revelled, for the first 
time this season, in half a programme of 
Overtures and excerpts from the music 
dramas of the master. We have heard 
scarcely any Wagner this year. There 





applause attested to the’ plantat'a” pope | eee oie OF Miele 
atx. - Like the soap advertisement | Mi News of Music — 
‘which tells us that “he won't be happy ~ HE Symphony Orchestra has nearly 
until he gets it,’ so the audience felt ended its concerts for the year, in 
} about encores. Mr. Hofmann added the : 
Rachmaninoff “Prelude in G minor” and 
the Chopin “waltz in C sharp minor.” In 
the latter, especially, it was pleasing to 
note that the graceful arabesques which 
follow the chief theme were not played 
a la sewing machine, as is usually the 
case. 
Conductor, soloist, players and the 
large audience were aroused to great en- 
thusiasm during the course of the even- 


tire “with the G major pecstebodiew sh 6 
- quiet of his Studio and ponder and labor — 
for a few more years. ba 


wage The G-major concerto could hardly be) 
AS SOL OTST: presented in a more advantageous light . 
| than by Mr. Hoffmann yesterday even- | 


ing. Such was the beauty of his tone 
_and the perfection of his execution that 
every note was a joy to the ear. The 
subtle shades of expression which this 
. composition demands as much as any- 
thing that Beethoven wrote were ex- 
y quisitely perceived. It is so easy to dis- 
ws», (@/// tpel the wonderful and mysterious beauty 


other cities than Boston. Visits to 
Springfield, Providence and New Bedford 
remain, but otherwise the field is clear for 
the five pairs of concerts that remain here 
and for which Mr. Fiedler, like his prede- 
cessors, has reserved some of his new music 
that reulires assiduous preparation. In New 
York, on Saturday afternoon, at the final 
concert. of the season in that city, Mr. 
Schroeder, ill with the grip, was unable 


Memorable Performance at 
Pension Fund Concert 


; 
Pact Ao 


ing. 


G. S. M. 
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‘SYMPHONY CONCERT 
FOR PENSION FUND 


| Second of the Season Given, with 
| Josef Hofmann as 


Neral Soloist. 


| The Boston Symphony orchestra gave 
last night in Symphony Hall the sec- 
‘ond concert of this season in aid of 
its pension fund. Josef Hofmann, who 
kindly gave his services, was the so- 
loist. The program was as follows: 

Beethoven, overture to Goethe's 
‘Hemont,” concerto in G major, No. 4, 
for pianoforte, op. 68; Wagner, over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 
bacchanale from “Tannhaeusef,” 
“Ride of the Valkyries” from “Die 
Walkuere,” “Waldroeben” from “Sieg- 
fried,” overture, ta, Rienzi.” 

As is customary gn such occasions, 
the size and enthusiasm of the au- 
dience proved that there was a public 
to whom this object made.a strong 
iappeal, and that a, response to the ap- 
‘peal was neither perfunctory nor. de- 
‘void of reward. Mr, Kiedler has be- 
‘fore now offered at these concerts 
‘programs of similar structure. At the 
one given a year ago, when Mme. 
Sembrich was the soloist, there were 
also five excerpts from Wagner, all 
‘different from those of last night. 

Mr, Hoffmann has already several 
ltimes this season given proof of the 
mature excellence of his playing, both 
‘as. technician and interpreter. The 
concerto he choose for performance 
last night, though it was written at 
‘the same time that Beethoven’s mind 
was much occupied with “Fidelio,” is 
‘richer in qualities that make an in- 
stantaneous appeal than many .con- 
certos which seem primarily con- 
structed for a display of virtuosity. 

The technically exacting allegro, the 
‘deeply emotional andante, the fresh 
and jocund rondo were all played ina 
masterly way by Mr. Hoffmann. . He 
aroused the warmest enthusiasm and 
responded: most generously with two 
charmingly contrasted encores. — 

a fi57 ’ LLL LLL 


to play Tschalkowsky’s ‘Variations on a 
Rocco Theme’ for violoncello and  0or- 
chestra, as he had been announced to do, 
At short notice, Mr. Witek was substituted 
as the “‘soloist,”’ and in Paganini’s concerto 
in D, he gave new proof, according to the 
Times, of his beautiful and penetrating tone, 
his vigorous, delicate and fluent bowing, 
and his entire self-concentration. Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony ended the concert, 
and the reviewers seem more minded to 
praise the orchestra than the conductor in 


it. > *AAAA« “Ww ele, 27 . ‘fy {i 


| SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Two novelties by two Boston compos- 
ers are the chief items on this week's 
Symphony program, the od of the 
series. George W. Chadwick will. be 


re sented by his Suite Symphonique, | 
which has just taken the prize offered 
by the Federation of Musical Clubs. rt| 
has been played only in Philadelphia. 
It is in manuscript and is dedicated fo 
Frederick Stock and the Theodore 
Thomas orchestra of Chicago. It | 
in four movements. 

The other novelty will be a comedy 
overture on negro themes by Henry 
F. Gilbert, late of Harvard University. 
This ‘also igs in manuscript and will 
be played for the first time in Boston. 
The other numbers on the program 
will be the Prelude to “Parsifal,’ and 
Rachmanioff’s symphonic poem, “The 
Island of the Dead.” 

Following the usual custom of not 
viving the public rehearsal on Good 
‘Friday, the rehearsal this coming 
week will be given on Thursday af- 
ternoon instead of Friday, 


SYMPHONY IN CAMBRIDGE, 


The seventh and last but one Sym- 
phony concert in Sanders Theatre, Har- 
vard University, will be given next 
Thursday evening, March 30. The soloist 
will be Miss Corneille Overstreet, plan- 
ist. She will play Grieg’s concerto in A 
minor. The first number on the .pro- 
eram will be Brahms’s symphony No, 1 
Goldmark’s overture, “Sakuntala.”’. At 
the Jast concert on April 27 the soloist 
will be Alwin Schroeder of the orches- 
tra. ' a 
| : 


BY OLIN DOWNES / 

A very brilliant concert was given by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
Josef Hoffmann, assisting soloist, for the 
benefit of the pension fund of the or- 
chestra last night in Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Hoffmann, as is the custom of the 
artists who play on these occasions, had 
donated his services, and he made the 
concert memorable by his rarely poetic 
performance of the Beethoven G major 
concerto. He was rewarded with thun- 
derous applause, and he played two “‘en- 
cores.’’ There was a large audience. | 

The G major concerto, indeed, is now 
apparent as the most romantic and in- 
dividual of Beethoven’s compositions for 
piano and orchestra. 


blended again, the architectural 
the glowing richness of color and imag- 
ination of the new age. 

This concerto is best heard with a 
small orchestra and with a harpsichord, 
or with the excellent compromise be- 
tween a modern piano and a harpsi- 
chord, which Arnold Dolmetsch, now, 


unfortunately, on the point of leaving 


| It represents with | 
|especial felicity the romantic side of the | al 
composer who stood at the parting of } “eo VG 
the ways and blended, as they never will 
| be 
‘strength and beauty of classic art and 


,of the slow movement, and this fragile 
beauty was so admirably preserved! The 
first movement was a perfect chain of 
: precious musical thoughts, which reached 
a climax in the splendid cadenza. 

No wonder that the audience was rap- 
.turous. Mr. Hoffmann added two pieces 
to the programme, a prelude of Rach- 
‘maninoff and the Chopin Waltz in C- 
‘sharp minor. He played the prelude 
‘more brilliantly than it has ever been 
played here—even by the composer him- 
iself—and he was as successful in cap- 
‘turing the poetry of the waltz as he had 
been in translating the message of Bee- 
thoven. , 


HOFMANN SOLOIST, — 


: 


e | oF DS 
Ad 18 j | 
Pianist Plays at Pension 


Fund Concert. 


Gives Remarkable Performance as 
Technician and Interpreter. 


us, presented to the public ween George | 


Proctor gave a masterly performance of 
the concerto, heard last night, two sea- 
sons ago in Chickering Hall. But this 
is not disparagement of the performancé 
last night. 

Despite the inflated orchestra and the 
big solo instrument, the music, which is 
such. a compound of young poetry and 
lion-like virility of thought, was inter- 
preted as only a master of music and of 
his instrument might hope to do. 

Mr. Hoffmann. for a comparative rarity, 
was in the vein, and when he is in the 
vein few pianists surpass him. The tech- 
nic of this concerto is deceptive. A glance 


at the pages seems to imply compara~ | 


tively slight demands on the performer, 


and the average student views with more 


awe the massive passages of the fifth 
concerto; but let a mediocre pianist at- 
tempt to equal yesterday evening's exhi- 
bition, execute those innocent-Scales and 


prim arpeggios, and chords which, saving 
| two or three passages, may be grasped - 
by the hand of a child. Then, if he is 
‘reflective and self-critical, he will turn 


- 
| 


Josef Hofmann, the pianist, contrib- 
uted his services as soloist at the con- 
cert given last night by the Symphony 
orchestra for the pension fund. Mr Hoft- 
mann played Beethoven's concerto in G 
major, No. 4. 
The orchestra played Beethoven's 
''aemont’ overture and the followiny 
'group by Wagner: Overture to “The 
| Flying Dutchman,” Bacchanale from 
| “Pannhauser,”’ ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ 
from ‘ane Valkyrie,” “Waldweben’ 
| from ‘“‘Siegfried’’ and the ‘Rienzi’ over- 
ture. Mr Fiedler conducted. 

While there was true appreciation 
( shown for the orchestral numbers, and 
justly so, the feature of the concert 
was naturally the performance ot Mr 
nofmann. It aroused the audience to 
applause which exceedea the aemon- 
stration usually made at Symphony 
concerts. 

Mr Hofman’s playing 


a technician, the penetration, refine- 
ment and repose of style of a scholar, | 


combines to @n jj | 
-~ extraordinary degree the virtuosity 0 
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SEASON IO9IO-II. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
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AAI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15; AT 8, P. M. 


a 
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Programme. 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to “‘Parsifal”’ 


- 


eae * 
SSS Peart Sz; ’ 


we SPT 


‘RACHMANINOFF, ‘The Island of the Dead, ’’>SYMPHONIC POEM to 
the Picture by A. Bocklin, op. 29 


CHADWICK, SUITE SYMPHONIQUE, (MS.) 


I. Allegro molto animato 
II. Romanze 
III. Intermezzo and Humoreske 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto ed energico 


(First timein Boston) 


GILBERT, COMEDY OVERTURE on Negro Themes, (MS.) 
(First time in Boston) 





au tne emotional and spiritual exalta- 
yes Mo ans et. One is puzzled whether 
to. his interpretative power sway 
the senses or to lose something of the 
import of his playing in aamiration of 


ir Pam igld yd ving pile jereeten effects | . 

ough pianistic technic. | S | 

This artist’s judgment is unerring in ymphony Hall. 

his choice of style, in the manner in | 

which he approaches a composer and 

his work, ana in the atmosphere which 

he at once creates. He played the con- 

sia al bier a oo gi a rie Bats rire 

Which submerged the individuality 0 | | i det - 

the performer in the spirit of the work. | SEASON ISIO-II 
here was brilliance in the florid de- | ; 


velopment of the tirst movement, quiet, 
enetrating beauty, and true poesy in ‘ 
he romantic anaante, in which bee- SYMPHONY ORCHESTR 
thoven took the precaution to warn the | AVA 
player by a note in the score to use the | 
449 ong Peron  BROSDt in the | | 
cadenza. in e rondo there was instant | 
lightness, fleetness and exhilaration, | MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
which grew to a quickening intensity 
of brilliance in the concluding fast 
movement. 1 | 
_. It would be a pleasure to speak in 1 | 
_ greater detail of the beauty and apt | | 
‘variation in color of his tone, of the | 1 | LARA DH 
‘singing of his melody, of the exquisite | | . { eV Nf He RE 
and elusive graduation of his nu-- | | sleet? bewiicn dp Dass 
ances, of the chastily and sculptured | | 
Speen of his phrasing por the a | 

nence, yet the vast span, of his gtyle. | , 7 peer - ue 
Here was playing that seemed to pene- | SA CURD AY, A PRI L 1D. A | 
trate some inner, hidden and mystic 
shrine. There was a hallowed, a trans- 
cending spirit within it, and its appeal | 

to those who heard was swift, sure 

and commanding. 

Mr Hofmann was impelled by the ap- | 
plause to add two extra numbers, Rach- | | Programme. 

maninoff’s Prelude in G minor and | 


Chopin’s waltz in C sharp minor. He 

was presented yer the concert a | 

huge laurel wreath, and during the {| TAQNTS cna OAT UT ENES 68! baa 
intermission with a loving cup, a sift | VU AGNER, RELUDE to Parsifal’’ 
of the members of the orchestra. 


RACHMANINOFF, The Island of the Dead, *>SYMPHONIC POEM to 
the Picture by A. Bocklin, op. 29 


CHADWICK, SUITE SYMPHONIQOUEH, (MS.) 
. Allegro molto animato 


. Romanze 


Intermezzo and Humoreske 
’. Finale: Allegro molto ed energico 


(First timein Boston) 


GILBERT, COMEDY OVERTURE on Negro Themes, (MS.) 


(First time in Boston) 
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MUSIC 


Mr. Gilbert’s “Overture on Negro Themes” 
and Mr. Chadwick’s Second “Symphonic 
Suite’—The Freshness, Spirit and Inge- 
nuity of Mr. Gilbert’s Novel Piece—The 


‘Paler Qualities of Mr. Chadwick’s in Its | 


Long Course—The Prelude to “Parsifal” 


and Rachmaninoff’s “Isle of the Dead” | 


for Contrast 


[THERTO, at the Symphony Con- 


certs this season, Mr. Fiedler has , 
Played no music by American 


composers. Yesterday he gave 
half his programme to them, while both 
the chosen pieces were new and one of the 
composers little known. When he, Mr. 
H. F. Gilbert, found that his ‘Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes” was to end 
the concert and that Mr. Chadwick’s “Sym- 
phonic Suite’ was to precede immediateiy 
his own piece, he naturally feared lest 
new music by an established composer 
might overshadow that of a newcomer to 
Symphony Hall. On the contrary, Mr. 
Gilbert’s overture held its own not only 


against Mr. Chadwick’s suite, but against | 


the other and the familiar items of the 
programme—the prelude to Wagner’s ‘‘Par- 
sifal’’ and. Rachmaninoff’s tone-poem, “The 
Psie of the Dead.” With hardly a de- 
parture, the audience stayed to hear Mr. 


Gilbert’s music. It manifestly enjoyed it, | 


and as is not the Bostonian way, it 
lingered applauding until it had discovered 


him in pleased bewilderment in an ob- | 
Scure seat and made him bow his AD- | 
preciation. Mr. Gilbert has waited long | 
and patiently for such reward. His way | 
in the practice of the art of music has not | 
| been @ smooth one. He is not well-to-do; 
| he has not been able to live by music 


alone; he has been no tarrier at the doors 
of conductors or in the ante rooms ocf 
the musically or the socially influential. 


He has even had a faith—a rare thing in | 


these days—and lived, worked and waited 
by it. He believes that in American folk- 
songs, in Indian tunes (if tunes they can 
be called), in Negro melodies, and in the 
balladry of the living-room and the street. 
is a store of musical material out of which 
can be recreated and developed a_ body 
of characteristically and unmistakably 
American music. In prefaces and the like, 
he has written warmly of this faith; in 
Sundry orchestral, pianoforte, and vocal 
pieces he has composed according to it. He 
has preached and practised it, not as a 
“crank’’’ who can see naught else in the 
world, but as a sane“bellever who had 
found in his gospel the outlet for his own 
expressive powers. 


the individual ability behind. Mr. Gilbert 


y 


g0es straight to “nigger tunes’ 
melodic material and not na 
sophisticated memories and echoes of “Ne- | 
gro melodies.” A song of the blacks of the | 
Bahamas, another of the roustabouts sweat- 
ing on the river steamers of the old days, 
and a “spiritual” as the Negro dialect. 
called such tunes, provide him with his- 
material. He has taken these tunes as théy | 


| are, for what they are, and out of them he. 


has composed an overture of becomingly — 
modern freedom of form—a lively introduc- 
tion on the Bahama theme, a slower section ' 
of soberer feeling on the roustabout song, | 
an eloquent fugue on the “spiritual,’”’. the | 
usual working-out, recapitulation and coda. 
Of course, Mr. Gilbert has used plentiful 
imagination and ingenuity and a due musi- 
cal scholarship in his treatment of these 
melodies, but never to the devitalizing and 
the decharacterizing of them. From their 
first appearance to their last in the music 
they are Negro melodies. The “handling,” 
however, as the painters would say, is all 
of Mr. Gilbert himself. The overture begins. 


| robustly, the humorous suggestion of the 


music is as rich as it is lively. It is of. 
primitive folk at lusty play. The finale is 


| of like and stronger mood, a riot of “rag- 


time,’”’ as the musical comedies might call 


it. Yet never once is this music vulgar or 
| common. It keeps its distinctive note. The 


music that springs from the roustabout 
tune is of ampler voice and deeper mood: 
primitive longing is in it: while the fugue 
upon “the spiritual” is, as all good fugues ~ 
should be, a dramatically eloquent little epl- 
sode in sound. Once done with it, Mr. Gil- 
bert is off upon all the robustness and va- 
riety of voice and mood that his material 
yields him, until he is ready for his rag- 
time revel. From beginning to end, he 
carries his hearers with him, answering at 
every turn to his will. Here, at last, is: 
music of American folk-tunes that meets’ 
every musical test, except, possibly, that 
of adroit instrumental coloring, that keeps 
the matter, the voice, and the spirit—the 


. difficult item—of its origin; and that inter- 
ests and stirs those that hear. go far as 


this overture goes, Mr. Gilbert has not 
waited, believed or practised in vain. 


The truth is that in any retrospect of the 
concert Mr. Gilbert’s overture, unknown 


- and unheralded as he and it were, distinetly 


overshadows Mr. Chadwick’s new suite, Mr. 


Chadwick did not write it for the competi- 
| tion, arranged by the Federation of Musi- 
eal Clubs in which it lately won a prize. 
Having the music finished and in hand, he 
merely submitted it. Yet more than once it 


does not escape the easy obviousness of 


prize music, and still more does it suggest 
/an effort to do again what Mr. Chadwick 
did so interestingly, individually and gtir- 
ringly in his first Symphonic Suite. That 


suite, last played at the Symphony Con- 
certs in Dr. Muck’s time, was rich > u 
American spirit and American voice. T 
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American jubilatio 


ef mood that are eri : 
frankness of one feeling crowding upon 


‘another. Mr. Chadwick's melodic invention 
was fresh and felicitous; his development 
and clothing of his material alert, imagina- 
tive, high-spirited. The first suite was 
good to hear in itself, and it’ was very 
American music besides. 

The Symphonic Suite of yesterday | 
brought no such agreeable stimulation. Mr. | 
Chadwick’s invention of melody flags, and | 
the slow movement, a Romance, barely es- 
capes a rather thin and commonplace sweet- 
ness in matter and in manner, It is sim- 
_plicity and sentiment carried to the perilous 
verge, even though the instrumental turf 
be velvety. The ‘‘Humoreske,” the other 
middle movement after a pretty little inter- 
mezzo, does not much heighten the quality 
or the interest of the music. Neither the 
rattle of the xylophone nor the tinkling of 
the triangle, nor yet again the mockery of 
Debussian and Pucciniesque dissonances 
and progressions is in itself amusing. ‘‘The 
treatment is everything and Mr. Chad- 
wick’s treatment did not seem musically 
fresh or musically witty. He took thought 
and pains at his humor. In the finale, he 
would ‘“jubilate’’ American-wise, 48 he 
did in the lusty vagabond song and the 
mockery of Bach in the finale of the first 
Symphonic Suite. The second thoughts do 
not match the first; the jovial, lusty, tum- 
bling inspiration will not come. The first 
movement, distinctly a lyric. piece, pleas- 
antly invented, ingeniously and fancifully 
ordered, relieves, too early, the tameness 
of the whole. lt is the sort of sentimental 
yet spirited song that American composers 
from MacDowell onward have sung agree- 

ably, imaginatively. Elsewhere, Mr. Chad- 
wick’s music needs freshness, needs spirit, 
-and, above all, brevity. 
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No “unifying” programmatist could ex- 
plain the juxtaposition of these two Amer- 
Goan pieces, lively, robust; even gay of 
mood, with the two that preceded them—the 
prelude to ‘‘Parsifal” crying its anguish, 
Ihymning its faith, whispering its mystl- 
cism, proclaiming its splendors of ritual, 
and Rachmaninoff's ‘Isle of the Dead,”’ 
music of the infinite solitude and the infin- 
ite calm of their sepulchre, of the whisper- 
ings and perchance the stirrings of their 
‘spirits, of the great longing that may 
quicken them, as it quickens those that 
mourn, of the hint of the Judgment Day 
that shall roll these stones away, and re- 


, hese spirits, perchance again to t 
ite that Becie have lived and rightly SJat 


‘g0 well. Subduing his instrumental voles: 
taking the slow pace in the prelude tha 
Wagener liked in ‘‘Parsifal’’ in his last years, 
Mr. Fiedler made the music sound as re- 
mote, mystic, awed and anguished: as it 
Sounds when it comes from the orchestra pit 
‘at Baireuth. It was the prelude to ‘Pars! 
fal” in its true voice and spirit; it did not 


“nowadays are eage sound; 
ft did sound--and the more in contrast to 


eager to make it sound; 

Rachmaninoff’s  tone-poem—like music of 
the theatre, very carefully and astutely de- 
signed tc7r its place there. The Russian’s 
music gives no hint of such design and 
contrivance. It seems to exist of itself-- 
as the voice of this sanctuary of dead 
souls, lapped by the sea, where no other 
sound stirs: where the air is stiller than 
silence: where the light changes not, it Is 
so soft and clear. It is the voice, too, of 
the mourning that is still because it Is 
deep; of the longing that whispers its in- 
tensities; of the mystery of ends and part- 
ings: of life that dies and may be is re- 
newed.. There is no programme for it; 
the spiril, not the mind, answers ‘0 the 
music—to its grave, subdued yet noble 
voice; +9 the rich and deep monotony of its 
coloring: to the whisperings that pierce the 
one, to the Hghts that for an instant shade 
the other. Rachmaninoff has his kinship 
to Brahms. Not even the German’s Re- 
quiem is such music of death, its solitudes 
and its mystery. More nearly yesterday 
than usual Mr. Fiedler let it speak itself. 

mm, TT. 


TWO COMPOSERS 
STMT FEATURE 


ewrvals —— Show. op | 
Chadwick and Gilbert Are 
Present When Works 


Are Rehearsed. 


———-— 


| 


Two composers represented on the 
program were present at vesterday’s 
symphony rehearsal; and to this extent 
it was a record-breaking event. 

George W. Chadwick himegelf conduc- 
ted the first performance in this city 
of his “Suite Symphonique,”’ that re- 


cently won the $700 prize offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
for the best orchestral work by an 
American composer. The audience 
greeted the distinguished Bostonian 
warmly when he took Mr. Fiedler's 
place on the conductor’s platform and it 
applauded him for several minutes when 
he stepped down again. 

The second movement, the ‘“Roman- 
|ze,”’ was especially enjoyed. The pure 
lyric character of the movement is 
impressive after the fashion of some 
of Tschaikowsky’s music, and it was 
relished keenly for the very reason that 
its beauty and simplicity went straight 
to the heart. In fact, the suite as a 
whole might be chosen for a “pop 
concert, its appeal is so straightforward 
and its emotional qualities are so 
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fonietta,”’ by Mr. Chadwick, which w 
played by the Symphony Orohentia’ @ 
year ago. The composer conducted 


with spirit, and th 
aa ie h é@ orchestra played 


pended 


egro 


: n 
Joel Chandler Har- 


The opera 


it was an unusual] program, with rae- 
time at One end and the spiritual “Par 
Sifal’’ prelude at the other. After the 


Wagner number came Rachmaninoff’s ~ 


|} somber masterpiece, the Symphonie 
; poem, “The Isle of the Dead,’’ “whien 
the composer conducted when he was 
here last season. The tone painting is 
wonderful, but it remains, so far as 


the public is concer 
lic mncerned, a dish of musi- 
| cal caviar. we 
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Irish Theatre has been performed here. |) 

|) Mr, Gilbert has indisputable talent and |: 

|marked individuality, As will be seén 
by looking at a- list of his compositions, 
he is interested in folk-songs and in the 
Irish renaissance. The overture on 


|| fir 


The libretto of 
jthis opera is by Charles Johnson, for- 
merly of the Bengal Civil Service, 
known to students of Indian literature 
14by his “From the Upanishads” ahd his 
translation of the ‘Bhagavad Gita’”’ with 
commentary and introduction. 
The thematic material of the overture 
consists of phrases from tunes pub- 
lished in Edward’s “Bahama Songs and 
‘Stories’; a nobly romantic tune, ‘‘I’se 
Gwine to Alabammy, Oh,” sung by 
‘roustabouts on Mississippi steamboats 
in the old days; and a negro “Spiritual” 
called “Old Ship of Zion.” | 
The first section of this overture is 
irresistible by reason of its frank live- 
_liness, its appealing rhythm, its riotous 
good humor. The theme is well de- 
veloped until the entrance of the broad 
and characteristic roustabout song. 


engrossing fugue built on the first four 
measures of the negro “Spiritual.” The 


GILBERT P IECE @Theh comes an admirably written and 
Ub ernutd 


Yrrinnyg Jl 0 Pororation is impressive, with a skil- 


Overture on Negro Themes by 
Cambridge Composer Is 


a Viril Work. 


— -—— 
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SUITE BY MR. CHADWICK 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The 22d public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fied- 
ler conductor, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
program was as follows: 

Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ Wagner | 
“‘The Island of the Dead,” symphonic 
poem after Boecklin’s picture... Rachmaninoff | 


Suite Symphonique in E flat major...Chadwick 
Comedy Overture on Négro Themes..... Gilbert | 


Mr. Chadwick’s suite and Mr. Gilbert’s | 


Overture were played in Boston for ie 
first time, Mr. Chadwick conducted his | 
suite, The two pieces were performed + 
from manuscript. 


Henry F. Gilbert, born at Somerville} 


jin 1868, now lives in Cambridge. ei 


studied the violin with Mr. Mollenhauer 
) and composition with Edward MacDow- | 


ful use of phrases from the “Spirit- 
iual.”’ The first theme is brought in 
again and there is an ingeniously ex- 
citing coda. 

The overture stirred the blood of the 
audience, All rejoiced in hearing a new 
voice, a voice with something to say 
and an original way of saying it. The 
fugue did not dampen the intérest of 
the hearers, for the old form was ued | 
with dramatic spirit. No wonder that! 
the audience, surprised and delighted, | 
was for once in no hurry to leavé the 
hall. It remained, applauding, until the 
composer, found somewhere, appeared 
and modestly bowed in answer. Mr. 
Fiedler conducted in full sympathy. It 
is to be hoped that other compositions 
of Mr. Gilbert will be heard here at 
these concerts. The overture is dis- 
tinctively, but not bumptiously, not 
apologetically, American. 

Mr., Chadwick’s Suite took the prize 
recently offered by the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs for the best 
orchestral work by an American com- 
poser. The Suite was played by the 
Philadelphia orchegtra in Philadelphia 
at a concert in honor of the federation = 
March 29 of this year. But Mr, Chad- 
wick did not write his suite for this 
competition. He sketched it in Switz- 
erland and Italy in 1905-’96 and cam- 
pleted it in Boston two years ago. 

The suite is in four movements, and 
the work might well be called a sym~ 
phony. The first movement is in son 
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will make an immediate and popular 
appeal, as it did yesterday; but the 
theme is inherently commonplace; nor 
does the Gaelic flavor save it; the em- | 
bellishments are of a bygone time, 
and the movement its too long drawn) 
out. The third movement is entitled 
Intermezzo and Humoreske. The In- 
'termezzo has a certain grace and is | 
‘more interesting than the Humoreske, | 
Which seems to include a parody of] 
ultra-modern French music. The)! 
humor is rather heavy, and this may '' 
be said of nearly all compositions en- | 
titled “Humoresque.” The Finale! 
stands next in structure and expres- 
sion to the first movement. Mr. 
Chadwick was heartily applauded and 
recalled. 

The pieces by Americans were in 
strong and strange contrast with the 
two that mreceded. The Prelude to 
“Parsifal”’ is more effective in the opera | 
house than in the concert hall, and its| 
full contents are better appreciated in| 
the Bayreuth theatre than elsewhere. 
Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem 


composer. 


nating spirit of remoteness and sadness. 
‘The sea that surrounds the island 
the dead was too quickly stirred. 
There was not the monotonous and 
‘awful quiet that Boecklin portrayed 
(‘44 his famous picture. Yet Mr. Fied- 


‘1676 réading. was interesting in other. 
ways, and if Mr. Rachmaninoff had not. 


visited us it might well be called elo- 
‘quent. The “Dies Trae’ | 
out with dramatic force and the climax 
of lamentation was overpowering. The 
composition is a singular one. It 
would be interesting to know what 
Rachmaninoff had in mini when he 
wrote the stormier sections. AS a 
whole, the concert gave much pleasure 
to an audience smaller than usual, but 
not less enthusiastic. 
The program of 
week will be as follows: 
phonic poem ‘Atala,’ 
briand (first performance); 


the concerts next 


Curry, 


“Sea Calm 
Mrs. 


overture, 


delssohn, 
Voyage.” 


Prosperous 


loist. 


made | 
‘a profound impression when it was con-| 
ducted here for the first time by the 
Mr. Fiedler no doubt appre-. 
ciates the work, but he is not wholly | 
successflll in the expression of the domi- ! 


of | 


was brousht | 


Sym- 
after Chateau. 
Beethoven, 

4a, “Ah, Perfidio!’’; Debussy, ‘‘Iberia”’ 
(first time in Boston); Weber, Agata's 
grand air from ‘‘Der Freischuetz”’ ; wher 
an« 
Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, soprano, will be the so- 


Chola 
Rachmaninoft’s Tone-Poem 
Repeated at Concert. 


Chadwick and Gilbert Represented 


by Novelties on Program. 


Owing to the fact that today is Good 
Friday, the 22d public Symphony re- 
hearsal was held yesterday afternoon. 
The program was as follows: Prelude 
to ‘“Parsifal,’ Rathmaninoffi’s ‘lhe 
Island of the Dead’’; Chadwick’s Sym- 
phonic suite in E-flat major, MSS, first 
time in Boston, conducted by the com- 
poser; Henry F. H. Gilbert’s Comedy 
overture on Negro Themes, MSS, first 


time in Boston. 

Mr Fiedler is to be thanked for the 
repetition of Rachmaninoff’s noble tone- 
poem. At each hearing it grips the 
thought and feeling keeper; it pene- 
trates the spirit further; it declares it. 
self a power to exalt the soul higher. 

Here is music that is intensely, vital- 
ly human; yet it transports one far 
from the haunts, the pettynesses andl 
the turmoil of men. Here, too, is music 
that is universal in its reduction of all 
formulas to the great verities, for it is 
not easy to Hsten merely te its technic, 
yet any men may hear recreated within 
it and made poignant the great, the 
serious moments of his life. Its speech 
transcends that of language or of 
tongues. Its appeal is searching, un- 
escapable. 

There are pages which are awesome, 
terrifying, stupendous, not by their as- 
sault upon the ears, but by the noble 
seriousness of their emotional thought, 
shrouded as by a darkly-luminous 
veil of grave and mystical colors. 
There are pages that might serve as a 
dirge for the dead of the nations, whose 
closed lips had loeked away the secrets 
of great deeds, which had waited for 4 
eulogy and a requiem. | 

Mr Fiedler made the ‘“Parsifal’’ im- 
pressive and in keeping with the sea- 
son. Rachmaninoff’s music is in no 
obvious sense religious, either in source 
or purpose, but over it broods the eter- 
nal mystery of infinitude. | 

Mr Chadwick’s suite was played for. 
the first time anywhere by the_ Phila- 
delpbia orchestra at #Philadelphia, 
March 29, at a special concert in honor 
of the national federation of musical 
clubs, whose prize of $700 the composi- 
tion had won. 

It is in four movements. Their gen- 
eral temper is one of genial, at times 
lusty jocundity. There is alleviating 
venture into sentiment which becomes 
tender anon, as though to palliate the 
touches of a frank, even bucolic humor, 
but which does not seek to explore the 
depths of tragic passion. 
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Composer p 
to Debussy, 

Meanwhile he reveals a 
contrast which will] 
mark, for by 
_ tone 


doubtle 


. 3 “Yankee Doodle” 

ore exquisite] 
é@lusive Mr cas 
takes a 


Puccini S at 


clever use of 


Pay nae 
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by the lush and | 


poly \ 
ITS AMERICAN SPIRIT 
CLEAR AND RECOGNIZABLE 


Henry F. Gilbert’s Comedy Over- 


fragrant passage Which follows, all of 


which was 
in the audience. 


The first mgQvement 


velopment more evenly sustained. 
contrasting section T. 
a Suave melody 


of warm and inegra- 
tiating curve. ngra 


The slow movement is frankly, naive- | 


ly songful. The chief theme 
yesterday by the cello would be well 
suited to the haunting voice of the 
saxophone for which it was intended. 
The movement is not’ altogether of 
childlike unsophistication in its sim- 
plicity, for the horn sings a broad and 
masculine melody, about which the 
clarinet weaves embellishment with 
appropriately feminine erace. 

Mr Chadwick as conductor appeared 
to make the orchestra do his bidding 
with ease. He was applauded during 
the intermissions and was twice re- 
called to the platform at the end of the 
piece, 

Mr Gilbert’s themes are not expur- 
gated derivations of negro tunes, ag 
are some of Dvorak’s, but are the un- 
blushing tunes themselves. They are 
made to sound with a vigor and tang 
which should find obedient feet in 
Georgia, perhaps in Boston, if they had 
the floor. 

There is no particular attempt at de- 
velopment, or at the metamorphosis of 
figures. Shortly before the enlivening 
finale, which enlisted the attention of 
the more august statuery for the first 
time since the last appearance of 
Geraldine Farrar in her youth, there 
Was a songful passage vouchsafing 
more than one leading voice and a rich 
harmony. 

Mrs Gilbert was called to the front 
by applause. The jaded were seen to 
leave the hall with a quicker, more 
elastic step. Anyway, there shall now 
be no more justice henteforth in the 


played 


lament for the downtrodden American 
. composer. 


Next week the program will be Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘‘Athalia,’’ by Arthur M. 
Curry (of Boston), Debussy’s ‘‘Tberia,’”’ 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘A Calm Sea and Pros- | 
perous Voyage,’’ overture and airs by| 
Beethoven and Weber (‘Der Frejs-/ 
chutz”’), sung by Mme Corinne Rider-| 
Kelsey. 


Baldwit 


provocative of merriment | 


is perhaps the | 
most Closely knit in construction its | 
themes sharper in profile and their de- | 
The | 
Sives to the cello! 


ture Also Played by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra This Week. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Wagner—‘‘Parsifal’’ Prelude. 


cachmaninoff—‘‘The Island of the Dead.’’ 
phonic Poem. 


Chadwick—Suite Symphonique, 
Henry F. Gilbert—Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes, 


The concert of yesterday afternoon was 
remarkable in many respects. It began 
in the odor of sanctity and ended in the 
humor of America. The solemn was 
aivided from the playful by ten minutes 
intermission. We suppose that the “‘Par- 
sifal’’ Prelude was upon the programme 
in view of Eastertide, while Rachmanin- 
off’s sombre ‘‘Isle of the Dead” was there 
; to suit to the Good Friday mood, afr- 
| though Waegner’s “Char-Freitags Zau- 
| ber” would have been yet more in line 
| With the climax of the Lenten season and 
| would have been less bombastic. 
| We do not consider the ‘'Parsifal’’ Pre- 
| lude nearly as great as that to the 
|‘‘Meistersinger’’ or the overtures to the 
“Flying Dutchman” or ‘‘Tannhauser,”’ but 
‘the world in general will never look at 
|“'Parsifal’’ through secular spectacles; the 
| work Will always derive a fictitious glam- 
/our from its religious libretto. When one 
thinks, however, that Wagner was any- | 
thing but a believer in the dogmas he) 
was celebrating, one can better under- | 
‘stand the indignation of the more honest | 
'Nietzsche. Yet everyone may revel in-the | 
‘inspired counterpoint (quite diatonic too) | 
of the Melody of Faith, which is not worn 
threadbare in the Prelude, as it is in the 
later parts of the opera. The Prelude re- 
ceived a performance in which just the 
right loftiness and mystery were blended. 
But in spite of the spirit of adoration ana 
mystery in the work we cannot but think 
it an artificial and affected number, al- 
though it may be very heterodox to say 
so. 
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Rachmaninoff's stately tonal picture 
fitted well to follow this somewhat exag- 
gerated loftiness, and made a much 
stronger impression with its repeated hear- 
ing. ; 

The impressive rhythm which is carried 
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possess. His canons for organ shov | 
-guground bass and (pictur e either tf »Sigenlln’ ee hs of cou ee MeL Was eld aN E — 

ee of the waves (probably the former) | But he has never allowed his learning to 9 ~ OER IRESS SOE ee a Unusually wide and cating imenet it ae 
had a weird power and impressiveness. hinder him from writing delicious melodies. | | (oe tre Pes . ae af ht es for only bussy’s music. Tie : ee 
The long organ-point of the coda increased | He does not disdain to write a tune which @q Jj wnt ms . ymphony Concerts re- The huge be-ribboned yee 
this picturesque monotony. The work is { shall have an antecedent and a consequent © ‘tak ff n to be announced, it is time to bh a Gabliehest. ih ed wreath, as large 
certainly one of the powerful ones of the phrase and a cadence that shall be accord- | take from a dusty pigeon-hole the “partial ec}, at Mr. Hofmann re- 
: “ia | list of works intended for f » | ceived last night at the concert of the 

modern repertoire, but the gloom of the | ing to Richter. If only some of our top- || that t) . performance Nonintaae 4 rt of the 
northern composers is now becoming aj heavy American Wagnerettes would take |” hat the conductor and the manager issued r 5 y rchestra for its Pens on 
well-known effect and requires no further }| this to heart we might have more common } last autumn. Of course, no opera house igo , Was not the only gift that the 
-ehronicling. . sense in music. | and no orchestra ever fulfilled to the foot fg made to the pianist who had given 
' There is, however, something besides } The chief theme of this Andante Canta- | of the letter each and every item of its Services for this- particular occasion 
: prospectus, and no reader with any sophis- and whom it had come to like in the tour 


| gloom in the ‘‘Island of the Dead.’’ There bile is as simple and as beautiful as a A 
is grandeur and sustained power. ‘There folk song. There is some obbligato work tication takes the list so literally. The at mid-winter that they made together, | 


are climaxes in it that are as noble as f for solo violin upon the G and D strings conductor in his study, the manager in his In the intermission, Mr. Roth of the first 
anything in the entire field of modern § which makes a good foil to the principal || office, plan largely and variedly in the violins, speaking for the orchestra and 
music. . i tune. The velvet-toned Saxophone is} summer, only to find that the pressure of for the committee that administers the 
‘The work cannot at once appeal to the prominently used in the melody. This jj the winter defeats or embarrasses him at Pension Fund, handed Mr. Hofmann a 
general public. It was but a minority that | movement won the most applause and it | many a turn. Pieces announced are “re- Silver loving cup duly insaribed. 
kept up persistent applause and recalled ‘is the most direct and tuneful of the suite. ' Yuetantly deferred’ to another’ season: The centenary of the birth of Liszt, 
Mr. Fiedler. But we feel sure that this ] Then comes a little of the untrammelled | 9m pieces unexpectedly discovered or pain led next October, will not pass in America 
wonderful composition will hold its place | American humor. demand, for one reason or another lanes without the revival of some of his most 
upon the repertoire, and will yet be recog- If any one would like to get the spirit diate performance; of the musi f fi interesting and most neglected i ‘ 
nized as one of the great things that have } of this native devil-may-care element of |IIB ° chosen’ composers, a second eh of the ‘the lashes foneat! (imoe “i hen in 
been created in this generation. The per- § our make-up, let him look up Prof. John | cee Wine ataolatio’ th piece seems | iad) 4 y has Mp 
formance was something superb, Mr. Fied- | A. Lomax 's “Cowboy Songs” and he will : d T an that originally Ths i eferred his revivel of ° am 
ler and his orchestra deserved a whirl- } See that Mr. Chadwick’s unrestrained rol- | s dimanche O. Rorutinine Mr. Fiedler’s ante’. Bymphony until that time, Uae) 
wind of applause for the manner in which | lick Is a vein of American life that has prospectus and the twenty-two programmes | '?° MacPowell Chorus in aia 
the work was read and executed. All the {| not been much exploited as yet, but which | that he has made thus far is to see that; 2220uncing a performance, for October, 
instruments did well, but the brasses were is as characteristic as the plantation music | he has kept as close to it as conductors of “St. Elizabeth,” Liszt’s oratorio that 
| usually do. He and his men, with their most American choral societies have stead. 
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especially fine. It} was one of the most j Which we sometimes consider our only 7 
thrilling of recent interpretations. | typical ‘‘school”’ of music. Xylophone and fifty concerts here, their five “trips” to New ily overlooked. 
' York and their recurring visits to cities in. 


- triangle are there, and the violinists smite Fe 
New England have much to do. Even Mr Mr. Chadwick and Others 


When we returned from our customary i their strings with the back of their bows 
stroll in the corridor the vein of the per- (coll ‘'Legno) occasionally. “Yankee | Fiedler’s energy could hardly accomplish | T is a tempting, but unsolvable, puzzle 


formance changed most abruptly. George Doodle” peeps forth in a most humorous | all that he announced. Thus, the performance to try to “unify” the programme that 
W. Chadwick does not revel in the growls fashion, both in squeaks and growls, and | | of Liszt’s “Dante” symphony, unheard for to ee cuadier iad ashame Nae tae i 
and sorrows of the Muscovite. His is a | the xylophone Bives a “ting-a-ling-a-ling”’ | @ quarter of a century in America, has been » Symphony Concerts of Thursday after-. 
hearty, genial American nature, and this motive with persistency and effect. Thé || postponed to the concerts next October | noon (in lieu of Friday) and Saturday even- 
speaks forth spontaneously in the Suite finale is also most energetic. Hugo Wolf |@— | commemorative of the hundredth anhiver- in - Now Thursday is Holy Thursd and 
Symphonique with which he recently won { once said that the true test of a musical | ne y y rsday am 


t 
| 
sary of the birth of the composer. TB ae ha ys 
the $700 prize of the American Federation {| genius lay in the question: ‘“‘Can he exult?” | | is Sot row time, there has ra bean Pia ; hg di Riper ehpocr.t rant wit wed 
of Music Clubs, at Philadelphia. At pres- | There is not the least doubt that Mr. | the course of the season, to prepare the his cholee of Wagner’s Prelude to “‘Parsi- 
ent we may rank Mr. Chadwick as the Chadwick can and does exult in this work. | ' fal” might be appropriate to the days.. On 
very head of American composition anda It is a most spontaneous and character- | 
certainly the most’ characteristicaliy | istic additign to the American repertoire, | : é 
American. Let us emphatically say that } something that is as native in music as an baglaant J cng eM a a i yr 
such music as this composition is far | Bret Harte is in literature. He was!  SEAiaw hee rene ih ay ia tata) m1 “pes , Dead,” might be fitting for it, but hardly 
‘more “American” than all the works | greeted with much applause when he took Brucicner’s hata. cwbiey  o . ; sda b Rhein for the fast days of Holy Week. Perhaps 
which present Indian themes, dug out of { the conductor's stand, and with much audlencea ar Hass jor | et hgp rill i "it stands on the programme by its’ own 
yesearch books, which not a single Amer- | more at the conclusion of the work, when th nde Carer? to omit foF & yeah right of deeply imagined and gravely beau- 
ican can recognize. Here we have the i he was recalled twice, very heartily. “ at annual pair of concerts practically. iful i H d ) 
: ‘ vost ! ie Spgs BS consecreted’” since Dr. Muck’s time to tiful music. oly Saturday, the world over, 
‘clear and recognizable American spirit, RB is a day of approaching festival A wit 
‘and this work should be heard abroad 48 § Henry Franklin Belknap Gilbert is a Sruckner’s lengthy and hazy music. The it b veiprs th ‘ re &D h 
a proof that our native orchestral works | new name :n music. It is not yet to be chapel,’ as the French say, that worships oo eee oO Sees he ysis her pieces ecient 
are not merely reflections of German or | found in the musical encyclevaedias, but Mr. Loeffler and the ‘‘chapel’’ that worships list—Mr. Chadwick's -““Symphonic Sui @”? 
French thought. he who knoweth all things, we nean Philip MacDowell will regret the seeming aban- and Mr. Gilbert's Comedy Overture,”’ both 
The opening movement is not the most Hale of the Programme-book, informs us donment of “The Death of Tintagiles’’ and , new to audiences here. The suite, begin- 
striking of the work, but it is full Of | that he was born in Somerville and is J— “The Indian Suite,’’ Those,who like to F ning in the key of E-flat and running in an 
energy and power nevertheless. It has a now in Cambridge. This is near enough believe that Russian music does not begin Allegro, a Romance, a Humorous Inter- 
mervous crispness which is national } to Boston for us to claim him as our own. or end with Tchalkowsky will be sorry ( mezzo and an Energetic Finale, is the 
enough. At one point the composer shows | His overture is alliéd to the tales of that neither Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Amtar’ piece with which Mr. Chadwick lately won 
that he is not afraid of “rag-time. ‘ Why |} Uncle Remus and is frankly popular and nor Glazounoff’s ballet music have apP- - @ prize offered by the National Federation 
‘should he be” Ragtime is only extreme founded on negro rhythms and tunes. Mr. peared, “as announced,” on the pro- of Musical Clubs, which was played last 
‘syncopation. Beethoven uses it in (the | Gilbert plunges into ‘‘medias res’’ at once f/ grammes. The absence of these omitted month in Philadelphia and described the 
slow movement of his sonata, Op. 14, No. 2, | and gives a startling beginning. There is [f pieces, the presence of others unannounced ‘ other day in this place. If it matches his 
Mand in many other works, and Mr. Chaa-| jiuch reiteration of figures, but scarcely ff th fr FR® D ers Py sonia’ talkie | 
“wick makes much better use of it than a ea mat nae tk: weltenl davaloniniaar fi | i general course of the programmes are previous symphonic uite’’—and it sug~ 
‘Puccini in the figure of Johnson in the | pegs hich indicates that the Jf | all @ part of the fortunes of the season and . gests a like mood and DUrpose——t Witoe 
‘Girl who failed in the Golden West. The | eo. ® sugeto when rh yor: teped the. i | to be taken ‘Accordingly. “There is, how- ® interesting and very American music. Mr, 
‘gcoring of this movement and of the en-+/ Dp ie had an gagagh Aa " a og oo | ever, just ground for regret in Mr. Fied- . Gilbert’s overture lies still in manuscript, 
‘tire work is full enough, but not extreme, | segubr one atat spy oplvong! hae ai “Pops” | ler’s neglect of Mahler's symphonies, and land he is of those who like to experiment 
‘nor does the composer take an eternity to | abi soley hong 3 oe Byrn none’ Cate te | for his failure thus far to include Debussy's | with thematic material from what they be- 
rather than the Boston sym | new “Ibéria’” in the concerts. ‘“‘lbéria’’ is | lieve is American—i. e., Negro or Indian— 


‘express himself, as so Many moderns do. leo i 
“Phe slow movement is a beautiful mel- | certs. It evoked great applause. the most considerable and interesting or- | folk-music. : 


‘ody. Mr. Chadwick can, upon occasion, Both the American works were bay chestral piece that Debussy has written of Pe ea at 


rate, placed in coming after the infinite grand- § si bags 7 ; 
‘be quite as learned as any composer We ur of Rachmaninoff’s ‘Island of _ the late; other orchestras in America have been 


Dead.”’ 


| choral part of Mahler's second symphony, — . : 
| » the other hand, All Souls’ Da ix 
_@and for another year that modern master  »onths past or six months to BR pf 


os 


maninoff’s tone-poem, ‘*The Isle of the 
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-}somewhat slower movement, t 
hony Concerts. | which, (eight measures in length ) 
éricans. George W.|and mysterious sounding »bit- of melody. 
-F. Gilbert, will| This tune, and many like it, were sung by 
mphony concerts |the deckhands and 
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r movemer 


‘roustabouts’ on the 


ick’s new syM- } yj , 
% ssissippi steamboats in the old days. It 
which he recently |. the only theme which I have’ used in its 


complete form in the overture. 


on was awar 
orchestral class by the recent conven- 
ion of the National federation of musi- 
!.. clubs. Its. characteristics were 
‘noted in the Globt two weeks ago today. 
~s Mr. Gilbert has been. identified with 
‘the Wasa\Van press movement of New- 
-ton Center, and the American music | 
soeiety. He has composed piano 
and songs, among the latter his 
ening ‘‘Fifteen Men on a Dead 
chest” sung by David Bispham. 
According to Arthur tarwell in the 
VWa-Wan Press monthly, Aug, 1907, Mr 
Gilbert had then written a ‘“Comecy 
Overture on Negro Themes,’ which cs 
the work to be heard this week, and 
an Americinesque, compounded upon 
. American inventions as ‘Zip Coon,’ 
'“Kosalie,' or Don’t be Foolish, Jve,” 
‘Dearest Mae’’ and other ingredients. 


| the-prelude to ‘Par@’al,’’ and Rach- 
Ko ot ent symphonic poem, ‘the Is- 
land of the Dead,’ already gladly hear] 


in. Boston. | 

- Following the usual custom o® not giv- 
ing the public refiearsal on Good ri. | 
dav, the rehearsal this cominz week | 
| will be givea on Thursday afternvon. | 


Mr. Gilbert’s “Negro” Overture 


A T the Symphony Concerts of Thursday 
and ‘Saturday, Mr. H. F. Gilbert’s 


‘Comedy Overture on Negro Themes’”’ 
will be played for the first times in Bos- 
ton, It will put upon the programmes the 
‘name of, an, American composer, hitherto 
umplaced there, who has long lived and 


worked in and around 


or of popular balladry—as the source out of 
“which an American music could be writ- 
‘ten in American moods and to the respon- 
sive stirring of American spirits. This par- 
¢* baal overture he designed for an operet- 
ta drawn from Joel Chandler Harris's 
| stories ‘of ‘“Wnele Remus.” For various 
“reasons, the comosition of the operetta was 
‘abandoned, and Mr. Gilbert re-shaped the 
‘overture into its present form in which it 
Phas been played already in New York ani 
Pittsburg. He describes it as follows: “The 
overture is not at all in the accepted form. 
‘The thematic material I have taken from 
various collections of Negro folk-lore ‘lift- 
ding,’ a motive here and there. My ‘lift- 
ing’ has not been very extensive, however. 
The Negro themes which I have employed 
amount ajtogether to but twenty measures, 
The whole overture is developed from this 
‘material. 
“The piece opens with a light and hu- 
morous movement. The theme was manu- 
factured from two-four measure motives 
hich I found in that interesting book, 
‘ahama Songs and Stories,’ by Charles 


“Then comes a fugue. 
fugue consists of the fi 
of the Negro. Spiritual, ‘Old Ship of Zion,’ 
music |as noted by 
enliv- | ‘Southern Thoughts for 
Man's ers’ The fugue ends in a broad and ‘quasi 


maestoso’ statement of the theme, in aug- 


mentation. 
instruments and is interspersed with frag- 


ments of the roustdbout’s song, also in aug- 


mentation, 
the first theme and after considerable re- 


capitulation 
ferent ending or coda, the composi 


The same program is to also incl 14 gb in an orgy of jollity and ragtime.” 
| 1g tf 
{ 


Boston, keeping his | 
faith in American folk-tunes—Negro, Indian | 


edy Overture on 


It is to be 


‘Slave Songs of the United States,’ 
The original 


words were as follows: 


For to see my mammy, Oh-— 
Ise gwine to Alabammy, Ah— 
The theme of the 


rst four measures 


Jeannette Robinson Murphy in 
Northern Think- 


It is given out by the brass 


After this there is a return to 


and the development of a dif- 
tion ends 


=p + 


Jam. 


TWO NOVELTIES 


»BY SYMPHONY 


rst aes 


Gilbert and Chadwick Con- 
tributed to Programme 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The 224 public rehearsal of the Boston | 
Symphony. Orchestra yesterday after-| 
noon in Symphony Hall presented a pro- | 
gramme of unusual significance, and en- 
thusiasm ran high: the prelude to “‘Par- 
sifal’’; Rachmaninoff’s masterpiece, ‘The 
Isle of the Dead,” after the cele- 
brated picture of Arnold Bocklin; a 
“Suite Symphonique’ by George W. 
Chadwick and Henry F. Gilbert’s ‘‘Com- 
Negro Themes,” both 
latter compositions played from manu- 
script for the first time in this city. 
Music of an old and a young continent 
and. music that reflected very clearly its 
national as well as artistic origin. It 
is good to say that both of the new 
compositions by composers resident in 
Boston and in Cambridge were welcomed 
with great acclaim. Mr. Chadwick, who 
conducted his own work, was recalled 
three or four times. Mr. Gilbert was 
long in appearing, but the audience, 
which usually flies. to the doors at the 
sound of the last chord, stayed and ap- 
plauded until after many minutes the 


| ful, but it does not suffice ¢ 
lack of potential musical ida thet 4 
| Mr. Chadwick's most valuable attributes 
} has been his strong native vein of humor 
| and a healthy, rather sentimental senti- 


| ment. In this suite the humor i 

S either 
‘not humor or it is broad farce. 
fp he ra pe consists of the smooth 

ng of a them 

‘fielal g e which has super- 
Fob pete up inexplicably with other | Mr 
bietai'ng in the form of an intermezzo worthy of } 
| s oriental in character. r tte atinoe ne ee 


ideas and good reasons for inserting this 


— +. ae 
a, eee eee See re 
; - - ae 


20 


Slates ei a. eo ata) iy ne Pentdadting ‘section, at. tt re 
Parsifal’”’ prelude was given a very ot obvious or yr is et, agua Ca eae 


impressive | : | 
gene alll debi ie re ae was een tN The first. and third movements 
; " , Which now is suite are laborec nthe dene 
2 tpelllgnd ib ne great masterpieces of -MoOvement there I us In the last 
its proportions shat plece is superb in lightful passages, but it is not th 
velopment of the rade tharite ines ion Dr raares WrieeT. Chat Cine composi. 
rn , the big lines ; tion increas Yr. Chi ‘1k? mH 
Mi rae structure,s and the splendid con-!as a pit acy Chadwick's reputation 
nuity of the thought. Moreover, and j 
in spite, of his formal achievements | 


eee eninott has written ag freely as | 
ri bil e were improvising alone before 
© great picture of Bocklin. The emo- 
ie cee is continuous, the expres- 
an Mra ainsi that vary from human ter- 
ea ee protest to the most exalted hope 
aith, and the loftiest contemplation. 


Sort of Potpourri 


Next, Mr. Gilbert’s comedy overture— 
a different story. ‘This overture has 10 
times the vitality of the work which 
preceded it, but, as Mr. Chadwick has 
dressed’ to the  utniost advantage—at 
least as far as instrumentation is con- 
cerned—things which as a rule are im- 


The ec siti : 
© composition is colored with wonder- potent—Mr. Gilbert. choking with enthus 


ii richness and “atmosphere,”’ and its 
q , » 
a mite So tremendous, so durable, that 
oe Pie as though the tone-poem 
" ou } live for a thousand years. When 
a page ron finished the second sketch 
UT as ee insel ’’ payne: ; 
Polth teas cer ee city | Wish of the || Was not originally intended as a concert 
deas ’ riola, he wrote her | number. It was ‘ec 
that ‘hie: attire * % e her or. Was ‘conceived as a pr 
effect of lho toni ee” produce such an to an operetta based upon the ohatanane 
eda Te Aili dash at any one would be | “Uncle Remus’”’ ° 
Paste’ : Be, 1 be 3 1s folk-té : 
Sidab oko to hear a knock on the door.”’ tales of Joel 
acnimMmanino as ¥e r . : p 
with ype ‘ P captured -this mood jcertain degree—a potpourri of folk tunes | 
ApiealNanie success. A moment fof Americ: Ye | 
during the perfor! € . r en . Ca. et this does not h 
Ms ts nance might have been | excuse sins of omissi wholly | 
pro.onged. 'lhis was , —— » Deen | “Ae use SiS Of Omission and. comi 
re Tonncdties hed at oe Place where, | Mr. Gilbert, thanks to Mr Mediee tae 
‘ se surges of tone, the or- ] tiative, will hear his F Hinges 
, sg se ° = 7 “ wis . , 1e€al S b> 4 
ota Subsides, a horn emerges from | he will rapidly cain abel fey oe = a 
He mass of rich sound wi | ‘ _ 2 taculty of pre- 
al With a single |Senting his ideas j ' pre 
note, sustained very soft biiyristiet : . ideas in their best light 
BE thy rs : sry softly, anc | Snt, 
Violas take up this note ese ee aace i hoger — as that this work 
commence to vibrate with inc PORE os Ss Mr. Gilbert in his faith 
ith indescribable |in the railabili a 
effect the ‘Dies irae.” ” Tart hecgaedl, > availability of the folk musi 
S irae, [This motive is {this country for isti na ae 
used throughout th : iti sultan | TaLte ,. TOK Oe tetil, Sa 
e composition in i that, in spit ont, and 
number 7 | ae a “9 Spite of its defects, it 
effect of forms, and with exceeding | tO make an excellent impression Sama 
|day. No wonder! sia 
' The humor 
begdeas ‘ irresistible; <i ae opening theme is. 
Suite Symphonique” talso. ic a lal. o> Mr. Gilbert’s humor 
aiSO, Is a little broad in the rollieKing 


the different sections of his overtrue in 
balancing and juxtaposing them. It 
Should be remembered that this overture 


Prize Composition 
Mr. Chadwick's 


took the priz - 
| ize of $700 for an : . ia ; . 
| IT ¢é orchestral’ imitations of t} : 
R a As .6 rt . 1e theme b | 
composition offered by the National Fed- y ene eee | 
1 eration of : 
|} @Warded last month. 


Yet this ripping humor, and the romance! 

Clubs, which was thse rh “tgaa pathos of the theme that; | 

The suite was first - 3€ O be sung, according to th | 
‘ tT 5 ; mits ’ . ‘ ye s ¥ ° , ' : =e . e com- 

performed in Philadelphia on the 29th of dese: by the stevedores and “rotates | 

j ’” . ‘ wna . | 

7 bouts” on the Mississippi, are exceeding- 


i agate The suite is in four move- J 

ents, and it is ¢ sa 7 + 1¥ lg 

icicheah,: ic on the same lines as the > 4). SHE he ie, Se | 
3) c Sketches,” first played here i 'e2tment. The composition is bursting 


ong Muck, and in which Mr. Chaa- With the most exuberant life and energy 
accomplished what he has tried to Its laughter is reckless and unpolished: 


mae cease in the composition heard yes- -S poetry is of haunting sweetness. There | 

vega The Suite Symphonic” is the ,1s then the vigorous fugal treatment. of : 
o ‘4 4 irs i 66 ; 

pale ghost of the “Symphonic Sketches,” the first theme in ragtime” rhythm, and | 


‘ . r te aC , 
ft ia: hollow, The orchestration. is skile _ the golden proclamation by the brass 
when the fugue reaches its climax. This | 


Is, Indeed, a splendid burst, though it 
could be scored with still more splendor 
and sonority. The r¢ capitulation is te]]- | 

E but not well proportioned, and as the 


Musica] 


One of 


overture stands, there is perhaps too 
much insistence upon the Stirring open- | 
ing theme—a theme which might weéll} 
Stand as it is if the rest of the ‘overtilre. 
were better balanced, : 

When all is said and done, however, 


The sec- 


characteristics of Scottish folk 


Gilbert has written a piece woth 
gramme. It is always the case that we! 

, = er at 'e: 
appreciate least what is closest to Ries 


and so'a composer who dares to. employ 


Mr. Chadwick probably had his own 





occasionally - de- | 


ae and Sheer musical feeling, has not! | 
een entirely happy in welding together | | 


Chandler Harris, and it was—it is, to a | 
, i | 
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February 3, 1809. 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in A minor, ‘‘Scotch.’’ 


‘Thus Spake Zarathustra.”’ 


OVERTURE to “‘Fingal’s Cave.”’ 
SCHERZO, ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ music. 


Symphony Hall. 
XIV. CONCERT, 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, AT 8 P.M. 


MENDELSSOHN, 
RICHARD STRAUSS, 


The first part of the programme wiil be in commemoration of Mendelssohn’s birthday, 


MENDELSSOHN, 
MENDELSSOHN, 





-a tune of frankly ‘ragtime’ quality may 
lay himself open to censure, but it would 


be interesting to compare this tune with’ 


the best folk-tunes of Kurope, wineh are 
so frequently treated by Muropean com- 
posers; and see which melodies had the 
most inherent strength. 


‘ 
ee ee we moe ee a ees ee 


Symphony Hall. 


DSBEASON 1908-O8. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


XIV. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, AT 8 P.M. 


The first part of the programme wiil be in commemoration of Mendelssohn’s birthday, 
February 3, 1809. 


Programme. 
MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE to ‘“‘Fingal’s Cave.’’ 
MENDELSSOHN, SCHERZO, ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ music. 


MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY in A minor, “‘Scotch.’’ 


RICHARD STRAUSS, ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra.’’ 
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Symphony Hall. 


SRPASON I1910-I1. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIBDLER, Conductor. 


XXIII. CONCKRY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


‘Atala’? SYMPHONIC POEM, (after Chateaubriand) 
MS. 


(First performance.) 
Conducted by the Composer. 


BEETHOVEN, SCENE and ARIA, ‘‘Ah! Perfido’”’ op. 65 


“TBERIA,” “Images’’ pour ORCHESTRA No. 2 


I. Par les Rues et par les Chemins 
II. | Les Parfums de la Nuit 
III. Le matin d’un Jour de Féte 


(First time in Boston) 


DEBUSSY, 


RECITATIVE, ‘‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer’”’ 
and ARIA, ‘‘Leise, leise’’ from ‘“‘Der Freischutz’’ 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE, ‘‘Sea Calm and Prosperous Voyage’”’ 
Op. 27 ) 


Soloist: 


Mme. CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY 
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“IBERIA” IN FIRST 


DEBUSSY’S 
PERFORMANC 
J NOANMA, E Any. 2 


A Remarkable Piece Wo Worthy of the | 


poser of the Nocturnes and “The After- 


no ” Th | P 
on of a Faun”—The Earlier, the Later . 4 Charpentier’s. 


a large canvas for the tone-painting | of 


and a New Debussy in It—The Design 


and the Means—The Beauty of One 
Movement and the Vivid and Varied 
Suggestion of the Other Two—The Rare 


mentary “Atala”--The Pleasures of Mrs. 
Kelsey’s Singing 


Two novel pieces stood on Mr. Fiedler’s 
prograrnme for the Symphony Concert yes- 
terday afternoon, and they could hardly 
have made sharper contrast. One, played 
from the composer’s manuscript and with 
the composer conducting, was “Atala,” a 
symphonic poem suggested by the like- 
named, but now unread romance of Cha- 
teaubriand. Mr. Arthur Curry, a composer, 
| pianist and teacher, long resident in Bos- 
| ton and its suburbs, wrote the music. The 
| other new piece was Debussy’s long anticl- 
| pated “Iberia,’’ by common consent, the 
musical world over, one of the important 
‘novelties’? of the year. Mr. Curry is not 
too well known in Boston, while Debussy 
' is of international note and curiosity. None 
of Mr. Curry’s previous music comes read- 
ily to mind. The list of Debussy’s is illus- 
trious. Mr. Curry’s ‘‘Atala’’ seemed often 
of an extreme musical innocence; Debussy’s 
‘“Theria’’ was always of an extreme musi- 
eal sophistication. Mr. Curry’s music ex- 
posed various melodic ideas, some of which 
| were rather happily invented, Debussy’s Was 

usually play with instrumental timbres and 
rhythms. The American had written medi- 
tatively and arduously a conventional piece. 
The Frenchman made a very intricate, ex- 
otic and “ultra-modern”? piece seem wholly 
spontaneous. Who shall say that the con- 
ductors of the Symphony Concerts do not 
keep to the high precedent—it is almost a 
tradition now—of catholicity of programme? 
And who shall say that the audiences are 
not of as liberal mind, when that of yes- 
terday seemed to applaud the two new 
pieces in almost equal measure? As for the 
orchestra, which has its little ways of hint- 
ing its state of mind, it showed plainly 


that it counted Mr. Curry’s piece rather:be- | 


neath its powers, while it spent its skill and 
imagination to the utmost upon Debussy’ s. 


“Theria’’ is worthy of the composer of 
The Nocturnes, “The Afternoon of a4 
Faun,” and ‘The Sea.’’ Like 
it is often more stoutly written than the 
earlier orchestral pieces; yet it has usually 


M- shadows of hints, 


“were in his earlier years, 


Qualities of the Whole—Mr. Curry’s Ele- ! 
' the other hand, it is more of the cherished > 


“The Sea,”’ 
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sign in “Iberia” is stouter than. hee ome-_ 
times been his wont; he is prone, on | 0c 
casion, to use the instrumental voices ‘ eg 
sonorously; and here and there in. th a 
final movement there are hints, or ‘the - 
that he knows other 


characteristic French musical: idioms as 


“Theria’’; he has set vigorously to the ) 
of filling it; the hand, the imagination, the 
means, the resulting colors and “values” 
are bolder, surer, and richer than they 
By so much, 
“Tberia” is of the mature Debussy. On 
Debussy of the earlier years than have 
been some of his recent pianoforte. piec es. 
Side by side with these bolder and richer . 
instrumental colors and with these: more 
decisive and pervading rhythms, go often 
an exceeding fineness of narmonic back- 
ground and an almost superhuman deli-. 
cacy in the shading, the blending and the 
contrasting of timbres. Again is Debussy 
searching and discovering the intimate 
secrets, the recondite possibilities of im- 
strumental voices. By all these means he 
has again achieved the glamour and 
iridescence, the exquisite fineness ‘of 
imaginative suggestion, the vague but 
haunting images and impressions of his 
earlier music. He can still translate the 
filaments and the breath of fancy into’ 
the filaments and the breath of sound. 
In a third respect, however, ‘‘Iberla’” dif-. 
fers in quality from either the ‘earlier’ or - 
the “mature’’ Debussy. Much of Debus- 
sy’s early music seemed music of impalpa-~_ 
ble dream and of fleeting vision. It had no 
local habitation but in the realms of fancy, 
no name but dream-picture. Of such were 
The Nocturnes and “‘The Afternoon of a 
Faun.” ‘The later sketches of “The Sea’’ 
were not so much dream-fancies as the 
impressions that the wind and the waters, : 
the skies above them and the lights pl - 
over them, made upon the composer’s ima. | 
gination and then translated into totem: 
Like “The Afternoon of a Faun,” in some 
respects ‘“‘The Sea’’ was music of subli- 
mated nature and of the composer’s emo- 
tions before it. Akin are ‘“‘Rondes de Prin- 
temps’”’ because the very breath and lights — 
and colors of the spring stir through the’ 
music. ‘‘Iberia,” in contrast, is music. of 
life. Spain lives in itself and in Debuseyiay 
imagination—lives with a myriad life. O 
of this life rises an endless variety of sounds 
that are its voice. They kindle’ ‘Debussy’s | 
imagination. He transforms them and the 
emotions that they awake in him into m1 wt 


- sic. In the process he heightens this” 


ity, even thrills to it. With all its momen = 
of exceeding delicacy, ‘‘Iberia’’ is more § pa. 
dent than any of Debussy’s preceding f ) 
sic—more vital. It lives not with the fu 
life of dreams, but with the vivid i 
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. Debuss | | 
“Theria”’ is a relatively short piece, since 
Debussy has never cultivated the excessive 
“lengths dear to his brethren across the 
“Rhine and the Channel. (It is Gallic to ve 
prief and pointed). And the music is sub- 
divided into three sections—‘‘In the Streets 
and Along the Roads,”’ “Odors of the 
Night,’’ and ‘“The Morning of a Fete Day, 
though there is no pause between the 
second and the third of these divisions. 
Each section has a perceptible melodic 
contour: the second indeed in the song of 
‘the oboe a fairly clear one; there is be- 
sides a perceptible, though a very delicate 
and “intricate, development of the melodic 
{dea in Debussy’s own idiom. Thereby 
“there is form, but the structural soul of 
‘the first and the third sections 1s the per- 
| vading and determining rhythm. Varied 
as it is, intricate as it sometimes becomes, 
the ear follows it and yields to it. Soon it 
sways and kindles imagination. The per- 
vasiveness, the dgcisiveness, the insistent 
and insinuating suggestion of these 
rhythms is the first clear impression, at a 
single hearing, of ‘‘iberia.’’ The second 
4nd the most lasting of all, is of the ex- 
quisite ani haunting beauty--and the more 
as Mr. Longy played it—of the song’ of 
the oboe in the second sections, with the 
eelesta sprinkling its little silver notes 
upon it, with the strings now and then 
lightly accenting it, with its swell into 
soft climax, like the momentary rising of a 
| night breeze. It is hard to recall when 
Debussy has invented such a song—sureiy 
“not since the days of “‘The Afternoon of a 
“aun.” The sensibilities melt at the pene- 
“trating beauty of it. The 
eontour of the melody are of an exquisite 
sensuousness. The breath, the fragrance, 
the softness and the expanse, the velvet 
| and the silver, of a semi-tropical night are 
in the song that the oboe sings. Fortunate 
' Debussy that odors may so stir his im- 
| agination. Across im) voice of the oboe, 
singing in its still garden, float the sounds 
or rather the @échoes of the sounds, of 
the distant world without. Sometimes they 
hush, though they cannot quite still, the 
song. Oftener they do but point, by con- 
trast, its beauty. It is thrice distilled 
music. 
The first and the third sections, in their 
keenest impresSion upon the ear and the 
imagination, are of the play of instrumen- 
tal voices, and of harmonic suggestion en- 

hancing them, in which Debussy delights 

and of which he is a unique master. He 

has seen the lights of Spain—the sun glar- 

ing upon red brick and yellow stucco; the 
“afternoon wanness of bare brown plains 
' and hills, the moonlight filling the dark- 
ls est corners of the patios. He has heard the 
sounds of this Spain—the clatters or the 
- Janguors of the dances that echo out of the 
doors of the taverns in the side streets by 
“night: the notes of the bells as they ring 
for thé mass at morning; the march of a 
festive troop streaming to the city along 
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voice and the | 


: ; f of to 

listener on 

crazy din of a day of popular merry-mak- 
ing when the aristocratic solitary shuts 
himself tightly within his house. He has 
walked the streets of this Spain—looked 
into grave Spanish faces, peered under 
Moorish turbans, caught the glance of invi- 
tation in gypsy eyes. A very kaleidoscope 
of impressions and the stirrings of fancy 
to them to be translated into a kaleido- 
scope of tones. And as an impressionistic 
picture falls upon the eye so the resulting 
music falls upon the ear. Or rather like a 
series of impressionistic lantern slides 
withdrawn as fast as the eye can follow 
them. The pervading light is high, as it 
is in impressionistic pictures, 
musical equivalent to it is the pervading 


yet changeful rhythm. As slide succeeds | 


slide, the colors and the values are ever 
changing and the musical equivalents of 
them are the instrumental voices, now 
shaded, now blended, now contrasted, or 
again, as is the impressionistic way, merely 
juxtaposed for the instant. The kaleido- 
scope turns again, as it were, upon the pivot 
of the rhythm and again there is a new 
juxtaposition of instrumental voices and a 
new picture or a new echo in them. Some- 
times the music glares; again it is as cool 
as the patio. It dances; it marches; it 
sings, it sighs, it clatters, it is a mere re- 


flection even—and each for one passing in- | 


stant. And that is the wonder of it; music 
that answers in its kind to any just test of 
form and means, since their purpose is to 
serve expression, and that is still music 
that imparts and points all these kaleidos- 
copic impressions. ‘“‘Iberia’’ is music at the 
nth power of fluidity. It 1s of Debussy’s ut- 
most mastery and imagination with instra- 
mental voices and their coloring. It Is 
tonal picturing and suggestion made now 
of an exquisite delicacy, again of a vivid 
richness, and pausing for an instant at 
every note of the long scale between. TO 
hear it is a sort of tonal intoxication. 

Mr. Curry’s “Atala’’ was indeed of an- 
other species. He ts of the few nowa- 
days, outside the schools, who read Cha- 

teaubriand, and the story of the Indian 
maid Atala, and of the fugitive, Chactas, 
| whom she loved in the vast and silent for- 
| ests of Chateawbriand’s highly fanciful Mis- 
sissippi touched his imagination. He was 
condemned to death; she contrived flight 
for him. They loved, but she was vowed to 
the Church, the missioners of which were 
| already in the valley. A great storm smote 
them as she was about to yield. A priest 
understands and would pardon, but already 
Atala is dead. The storm is, in Mr. Cur- 
ry’s music, an’ orchestrally conventiona’ 
storm. The priest sounds bell and organ 
as it subsides. An Indian mélody is de- 
signed to give the piece appropriate color. 
' There is a happily invented and touching 
melody for the wandering and longings 
Chactas, another, not so originally tmagined 


and the} 
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and emotional progress go hand in hand 


Once he has set forth his melodies, he is 


practically done. The rest is elementary 
conventional, hesitating. There 
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tectural faculty that 4s essential, granted 
| the themes, to the advance and the up- 
building of a tone-poem, in which musical 


is much 


she sang the music for th 
and the quieter beauty it could 
Her second number, another | 

- | Agatha’s various emotions 

in “Der Freischtitz,”’ Mrs. 

r| Similar fashion. 

beauty, 


marking of time until Mr. Curry can devise 
& new step forward, and then his gait 


is more uneven than continuous. 


voices. 
talentt’’ 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Again, a venture into 


Mrs. 


in other cities, she appeared with it in its 

own hall at its own concerts for the first 

time. In these days of affectation and 

“‘forth-putting’’ on the concert stage, her 

quiet bearing, without a trick in it and 
only a momentary hint of uneasiness in 
new conditions, 
Her voice, again, was of the rarer soprano 
quality, of warm, rich, a little dark tones. 
without a metallic, a thinning, a merely 
glittering strand in them. Mrs. Kelsey’s 
voice is a full-bodied voice, yet it does not 
lack suppleness. Obscure teachers dis- 
covered her, trained her, but they must 
| also have found an innate vocal intelli- 
gence ready to ripen in her. Unlike most 
singers of our time, alike in opera house 
and concert-room, Mrs. Kelsey can sus- 
tain the long melodic line, is capable of 
the large sweep of song. She weaves that 
line out of phrases tn which she very 
|.adroitly makes text and music as one. No 
preoccupation with the sustaining of this 
line and the rounding of these phrases 
clouds the quality of each separate tone. 
Mrs. Kelsey is a mistress of the larger 
things of the art of song: she is expert 
in its minutie. She has adjusted the two 
skilfully; and she has ripened a naturai 
voice of beautiful quality. The sum of 
all these things is beautiful singing that 
gives warm and unusual pleasure in its 
sensuous self apart from the emotions it 
may or may not express. 

On that score Mrs. Kelsey taxed her- 
self yesterday. One of her numbers was 
Beethoven’s “Ah! Perfido!”” the ‘scena’’ 
in which, by an ancient fashion of concert- 
piece, the singer runs the gamut of the 
emotions of a scorned but still loving 
woman, quite as though she were a char- 
acter, and using the somewhat explosive 
vocal idiom, of ‘*Fidelio.”” Nowitis not in 
Mrs. Kelsey’s voice or imagination to rage 

| after the manner of early or late German 

opera, A hundred years ago, the dilettanti 
complained that the singer for whom 
- Beethoven wrote the piece raged over-| 


Tone- 
poems that are as structually weak have 
indeed been covered with the stucco of in- 
strumental coloring; but Mr. Curry is not. 
expert or imaginative with his orchestral 
‘resident | 
has not been fortunate for the | 


Rider-Kelsey was the singer of | 
the day and though she has long ranked | 
high in American concert-rooms and has 
sung often with the Symphony Orchestra | 


was a pleasure to watch. 
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and the orchestra will 


fourteen months ago. 
the longest of the three ““‘Tmages’’ 


hand. ‘The third, 


' November. The first, 


still unpublished and unplayed. “Tbéria’’ 


has already been heard in New York under. 
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play next 
| Week, -was originally performed in Paris. 
It is the second and 
for 
orchestra that Debussy has long had in | 
‘‘Rondes de Printemps’’ 
has been published and was played last. 
“Gigue Triste,” js 


‘Mr. Mahler, and the piece was of the 


Striking ‘‘novelties’ of the present season 
that Mr. 
( defer 
preparation the music requires 
.runs in three divisions: “Alone the By- 
ways and the Streets,” “Odors of 
and “Morning of a Fete day,” and between 
-the second and third there is no pause, 
The music, described in this place a year 
ago, is of Debussy’s present matured style. 
3It is of stouter body and more outspoken 
voice than his earlier pieces. 
musical design is firmer; the melodic con- 
tour clearer, Yet the music 


“phrases, its transitions, progressions, and 
harmonic and instrumental coloring. In». 
‘deed he has carried both his orchestral, 
imagination and his orchestral idiosyn- i 
‘crasies farther in ‘‘Ibéria” than he has in 
‘much of the music that preceded it. In | 
‘Paris, the piece was variously received. - 
The original generation of ““‘Debussyites’”’ | 
believed it inferior to his earlier music. The 
“hewer generation heard his present ma; 
turity in it. Uronas, Apr. a. top 

The other novel piece is “Atala,” » bea 
phonic poem suggested by Chateaubriand’s — 
like-named romance and written b 
resident composer, 


the life of a primitive folk there. wir 
read it nowadays; yet it is not without | 
Chateaulriand’s opulence of description ana. 
divining insight. Mr. Curry has certainly — 
gone far afield for his -“‘literary materia: haat) 
The famillar orchestral piece is Men- 
delssohn’s overture of the Calm Sea | na 
the Lively Voyage; and Mrs. Kelsey will, 
sing Beethoven's dramatic air “Ah! Pere” 
fido!’”” and an air from Agatha’s music i 


Weber’s “Der Freischtitz.”” tn bh th, al my 


Night,"’ 


| 
The general | 


is intrinsi- i 
,cally of Debussy in its juxtaposition of 


Fiedler has been compelled to — 
until he had time for the exacting 


a ‘Tbéria’’ \ 





The Symphony Concert ae/tt 


Two novel pieces stood.on Mr. Fiedler § 
programme for the Symphony Concert 
Friday afternoon, and they could hardly 
have made sharper contrast. One, played 
from the composer’s manuscript and with 
the composer conducting, was “Atala,” @ 
symphonic poem suggested by whe like- 
named, but now unread romance of waned 
teaubriand. Mr. Arthur Curry, @ composer, 
pianist and teacher, long resident in Bos- 
ton and its suburbs, wrote the music. The 
other new piece was Debussy’s long antici- 
pated ‘Iberia,’ by common censent, the 
musical world over, one of the important 
“novelties” of the year. Mr. Curry is not 
too well known in Boston, while Debussy 
is of international note and curiosity. None 
of Mr. Curry’s previous music comes read- 
ily to mind, The list of Debussy § is illus- 
trious. Mr. Curry’s ‘‘Atala”’ seemed often 
of an extreme musical innocence, Debussy § 
“Tberia’” was always of an extreme musi- 
cal sophistication. Mr. Curry’s a nae 
posed various melodic ideas, some of W Cc 
were rather happily invented; Debussy s — 
usually play with instrumental timbres ‘i 
rhythms. The American had written medi- 
tatively and arduously 4 conventional piece. 
The Frenchman made a very intricate, ex- 
otic and ‘“‘ultra-modern’’ piece seem w 
spontaneous. 


ductors of the Symphon , 
keep to the high precedent—it is almost a 


tradition now—of eatholicity of programme? 
And who shall say that the audiences wick 
not of as liberal mina, when that of yes 
terday seemed to applaud the two ype: 
pieces in almost equal measure? AS ap b e 
orchestra, which has its little ways of hint- 
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that it counted Mr. Curry’s plece rather be-— 
neath its powers, while it spent its skill and | 
imagination to the utmost upon Debussy’s. 
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‘Iberia’ is worthy of the composer of | 
The Nocturnes, “The Afternoon of a 
Faun,’ and ‘“‘The Sea.’’ Like ‘“*The Sea,”’ 
it is often more stoutly written than the 
earlier orchestral pieces; yet it has usually 
no such definite melodic contours as the 
recurring folk-tune gave to the recent 
‘“Rondes de Printemps.’’ Debussy’s de- 
sign in “‘Iberia’”’ is stouter than has some- 
times been his wont; he is prone, on oc- 
casion, to use the instrumental voices more 
sonorously; and here and there in the 
final movement there are hints, or the 
shadows of hints, that he knows other 
characteristic French musical idioms as 
well as his own—Chabrier’s for example, 
and Charpentier’s. Debussy has stretched 
a large canvas for the tone-painting of 
‘‘Iberia’’; he has set vigorously to the task 
of filling it; the hand, the imagination, the 
means, the resulting colors and ‘‘values’’ 
are bolder, surer, and richer than they 
were in his earlier years. By so much, 
“‘Tberia’’ is of the mature Debussy. On 
the other hand, it is more of the cherished 
Debussy of the earlier years than have 
been some of his recent pianoforte pieces. 
Side by side with these bolder and richer 
instrumental colors and with these more 
decisive’ and pervading rhythms, go often 
an exceeding fineness of narmonic back- 
ground and an almost superhuman deli- 
cacy in the shading, the blending and the 
contrasting of timbres. Again is Debussy 
searching and discovering the intimate 
Secrets, the recondite possibilities of in- 
strumental voices. By all these means he 
has again achieved the glamour and | 
iridescence, the exquisite fineness of 
imaginative suggestion, the vague but | 
haunting images and 
earlier music. He can still translate the | 
filaments and the breath of fancy into | 
the filaments and the breath of sound. | 

In a third réspect, however, ‘‘Iberia’” dif- | 
fers in quality from either the ‘“‘earlier’’ or | 
the ‘‘mature’’ Debussy. Much of Debus- | 
sy’s early music seemed music of impalpa- | 
ble dream and of fleeting vision. It had no | 
local habitation but in the realms of fancy, | 
no name but dream-picture. Of such were 
The Nocturnes and ‘‘The Afternoon of a : 
Faun.’ The later sketches of “The Sea’ | 
were not so much dream-fancies as the 
impressions that the wind and the waters, | 
the skies above them and the lights playing 
over them, made upon the composer’s ima- 
gination and then translated into tones. 
Like “‘The Afternoon of a Faun,’’ in some 
respects ‘‘The Sea’’ was musie of subli- | 
mated nature and of the composer’s emo- | 
tions before it. Akin are ‘‘Rondes de Prin- | 
temps’’ because the very breath and lights ‘| 
and colors of the spring stir through the ( 
music. ‘‘Iberia;’’ in contrast, is music of : 
life. Spain lives in itself and in Debussy’s © 
imagination—lives with a myriad life. Out 


of this life rises an endless variety of sounds | 


impressions of his | 
| | soft climax, like the momentary rising of a 


“that are its voice. ‘They kindle Depusewa 
imagination. He transforms them and tha 
emotions that they awake in him into mu-_ 
sic. In the process he heightens this vital- 
ity, even thrills to it. With all.its moments 
of exceeding delicacy, “Iberia’’ is more ar- 


dent than any of Debussy’s preceding mu-_ 
sic—more vital. It lives not with thé fitful 
life of dreams, but with the vivid life of 
Spain and of the sounds that are its yoice, - 
There is curious impression from it that 
{ Debussy wrote because he must. Phas 
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‘Tberia’ is a relatively short piece, since 
Debussy has never cultivated the excessive 
lengths dear to his brethren across the 
Rhine and the Channel. (It is Gallic to pe 
brief and pointed). And the music jis sub. 

¢ divided into three sections—‘‘In the Streets 
and Along the Roads,” “Odors of the 
_ Night,” and ‘“The Morning of a Fete Day,” 
though there is no pause between the 
second and the third of these divisions, 
Each section has a perceptible melodic 
contour; the second indeed in the song of 
| the oboe a fairly clear one; there is be-. 
| sides a perceptible, though a very delicate 
| and intricate, development of the melodic 
| idea in Debussy’s own idiom, Thereby 
there is form, but the structural soul of. 
the first and the third sections is the per 
vading and determining rhythm. Varied ~ 
as it is, intricate as it sometimes becomes, 
the ear follows it and yields to it. Soon it~ 
sways and kindles imagination. The per-— 
vasiveness. the decisiveness, the insistent ) 
and insinuating suggestion of these. 
rhythms is the first clear impression, at a. 
single hearing, of ‘“‘Iberia.’””’ The second | 
and the most lasting of all, is of the ex- 
quisite an1 haunting beauty—and the more - 
as Mr. Longy played it—of the song of | 
the oboe in the second sections, with the 
celesta sprinkling its little silver — notes" 
upon it, with the strings now and then 
lightly aeccenting it, with its swell into 


night breeze. It is hard to recal] when | 
Debussy has invented such a song—surely 


not since the days of “The Afternoon of a 


Faun.’ The sensibilities melt at the pene. 
trating beauty of it. The voice and the 
contour 9f the melody are of an exquisite 
sensuousness. The breath, the fragrance, 
the softness and the expanse, the velvet 


: and the silver, of a semi-tropical night are 
| in the song that the oboe sings. Fortunate 


Debussy that odors may so stir his im- 
agination. Across the voice of the oboe, 


| Singing in its still garden, float the sounds 


or rather the echoes of the sounds, of 
the distant world without. Sometimes they | 
hush, though they cannot quite still, the 
song. Oftener they do but point, by cons - 
trast, its beauty. h 
music, . ‘| 

The first and the third sections, in their 
keenest impression upgn the ear and the 
imagination, are of the play of instrumen- — 
tal voices, and of harmonic suggestion en- 
hancing them, in which Debussy’ delights” 
and of which he is .a unique master. He 
has seen the lights of Spain—the sun glare 
ing upon red brick and yellow stucco; the 





est cofnerd of the patios. ‘He has i hiesa the 
sounds of this “Spain—the. clatters or the 
Janguors of the dances that echo out of the 
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doors. of the taverns in the side streets by | 


“night; the ‘hotes of the bells as they ring 
for the mass at morning; the march of a 
festive troop streaming to the city along 
‘the open road; the monotonous whirr of 
_ the life of towns as it comes to the solitary 
listener on the hillside above them; the 
crazy din of a day of popular merry-mak- 
ing when the aristocratic solitary shuts 
shimself tightly within his house. He has 
Walked the streets of this Spain—looked 
into grave Spanish faces, peered under 
Moorish turbans, caught the glance of invi- 
tation in gypsy eyes. A very kaleidoscope 
of impressions and the stirrings of fancy 
to them to be translated into a kaleido- 
Scope of tones. And as an impressionistic 
Picture falls upon the eye so the resulting 
/ music falls upon the ear. Or rather like a 
| Series of impressionistic lantern slides 
withdrawn as fast as the eye can follow 
them. The pervading light is high, as it 
is in impressionistic pictures, and the 
musical equivalent to it is the pervading 
‘yet changeful rhythm. As slide succeeds 
Slide, the colors and the values are ever 


evanging and the musical equivalents of | sung often with the Symphony Orchestra 


them are the instrumental voices, now 
shaded, now blended, now contrasted, or 
“Again, as is the impressionistic way, merely 
juxtaposed for the instant, The kaleido- 
‘Scope turns again, as it were, upon the pivot 
of the rhythm and again there is a new 
juxtaposition of instrumental voices and a 
mew picture or a new echo in them. Some- 
times the music glares; again it is as cool 
“as the patio. It dances; it marches; it 
Sings, it sighs, it clatters, it is a mere re- 
flection even—and each for one passing in- 
Stant. And that is the wonder of it; music 
that answers in its kind to any just test of 
form and means, since their purpose is to 
serve expression, and that is still music 
that imparts and points all these “aleidos- 
copic impressions. ‘‘Iberia’’ 1s music at the 
nth power of fluidity. It is of Debussy’s ut- 
most mastery and imagination with instrau- 
mental voices and their coloring. It is 
tonal picturing and suggestion made now 
Of an exquisite delicacy, again of a vivid 
richness, and pausing for an instant at 
every note of the long scale between. To 
4 r it is a sort of tonal intoxication. 


wee ee 


Mr. Curry’s ‘‘Atala’’ was indeed of an- 
bine species. He is of the few nowa- 
“ays, outside the schools, who read Cha- 
teaubriand, and the story of the Indian 


“maid Atala, and of the fugitive, Chactas, 
whom she loved in the vast and silent for- 
‘ests of Chateaubriand’s highly fanciful Mis- 


Sissippt touched his imagination. He was 
_ condemned to death; she contrived flight 
for him. They loved, but she was vowed to 
the Church, the missioners of which were 
‘already in the valley. A great storm smote 
‘them as she was about to yield. A priest 
| tands and would pardon, but already 


are" 


The storm “fs; in Mr: Our- 
orchestrally conventional 


storm. The priest sounds bell and organ | 
An Indian melody is de- | 


as it subsides. 
Signed to give the piece appropriate color. 


| There is a happily invented and touching | 
melody for the wandering and ng 


Chactas, another, not so originaHy imagined | 


long 


for the loving Atala.. Here Mr. Curry 
Stops; he lacks the developing, the archi- 
tectural faculty that is essential, granted 
the themes, to the advance and the up- 
building of a tone-poem, in which musical 
and emotional progress go hand in hand, 
Once he has set forth his melodies, 
practically done. The rest is elementary, 
conventional, hesitating. There is much 
marking of time until Mr. Curry can devise 
a new step forward, and then his gait 
is more uneven than continuous. Tone- 
poems that are as structually weak have 
indeed been covered with the stucco of in- 
strumental coloring; but Mr. Curry is not 
expert or imaginative with his orchestral 
voices. Again, a venture into “resident 
talent’ has not been fortunate for the 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Mrs. Rider-Kelsey was the singer of 
the day and though she has long ranked 
high in American concert-rooms and has 


in other cities, she appeared with it in its 
own hall at its own concerts for the first 
time. In these days of affectation and 
“forth-putting’’ on the concert stage, her 
quiet bearing, without a trick in it and 
only a momentary hint of uneasiness in 
new conditions, was a pleasure to watch. 
Her voice, again, was of the rarer soprano 
quality, of warm, rich, a little dark tones. 
without a metallic, a thinning, a merely 
glittering strand in them. Mrs. Kelsey's 
voice is a full-bodied voice, yet it does not 
lack suppleness. Obscure teachers dis- 
covered her, trained her, but they must 
also have found an innate vocal intelii- 
gence ready to ripen in her. 
singers of our time, alike in opera house 
and coneert-room, Mrs. 
tain the long melodic line, 
the large sweep of song. She weaves that 
line out of phrases in which she very 
adroitly makes text and music as one. No 
preoccupation with the sustaining of this 
fine and the rounding of these phrases 
clouds the quality of each separate tone. 
Mrs. Kelsey is a mistress of the larger 
things of the art of song; she is expert 
in its minutie. She has adjusted the two 
skilfully; and she has ripened a naturai 
voice of beautiful quality. The sum of 
all these things is 
gives warm and unusual pleasure in its 
sensuous self apart from the emotions it 
nmiay or may not express. 

On that score Mrs. Kelsey taxed her- 
self Friday. One of her numbers was 
Beethoven’s ‘“‘‘Ah! Perfido!”” the ‘“scena’’ 
in which, by an ancient fashion of concert- 
piece, the singer runs the gamut of the 
emotions of a scorned but still loving 


woman, quite as though she were a char- 


Mrs a plies of early or late Gerteus 


|. Beethoven 


he is || 


Unlike. most © 


Kelsey can sus- | 
is capable of | 


beautiful singing that F 


air 


Debussy’s “‘Tberia,”’ 
“Images” for 
Curry’s ‘‘Atala,’ 
‘Chateaubriand, 
first time 
noon at the 
Boston Symphony 
| phony Hall. True 
enterprise in 
native and resident 
Fiedler interpreted 
the music of Mr. Curry, now 
teaching in Newton Highlands. Tne 
| soloist was Corinne Rider-Kelsey, who 


sang the Beethoven scena and aria, 
“Ah! Perfido,’” and the recitative and |, 


to his praiseworthy 


producing new works by 


composers, Mr. 
from manuscript 


opera. A hundred years ago, the dilettanti y sang mn 
camiginines that the singer for whom cer a tty Bhe disclosed, m new 
veauty, the intrinsic and enduri 
wrote the piece raged over | of eber’s tune. Sh ; ngs beauty 
much. ‘This cool eighteenth century taste | {/- white emotional fi © did now strike: even 
would have liked Mrs. Kelsey better; for si H.T. P. fh 
she sang the music for the artistry of song’ [dean or, at least, manipulates them of- |! | 
ten, with happy results, but he is prone 
‘aad ELIIES | to repeat figures and passages with 
y ‘somewhat redundant effect, to prepare 
| climatic moments, which do not arrive. 
His work has interest and a measure of 
NS MPHON’ bic iduality, but the thematic material 
’ ‘is hardly of sufficient hardiness to stand 
| the orchestral treatment which it  re- 
ceiver 

The music, however, was warml - 
wy mly re 
Debussy’ S and Curry S New | ceived, and the composer, who had con- 
|ducted the performance, was recalled 
est Worlks Performed ito the stage three times to acknowledge 
~the applause. 
BY OLIN DOWNES | Debussy’s music made a strong im- 
| 4 pression upon many who were present. 
the second of 8 Certainly that composer has seldom 
orchestra, and Arthur |*turned out a more remarkable score, as 
symphonic poem after} far as the most rich and subtle and 
ints ‘wartobined “for ‘the! delicate effects of harmony and instru- 
id Bape ea Maoh ae Area mentation are concerned. In this respect, 
n S ye: J : | In all that concerns the art of the tm- 
238d public rehearsal of the |_pressionist, Debussy is skilled beyond 
Orchestra in Sym-}; Measure. He is in the fortunate—or un- 
| fortunate—position of a man who can 
rset down on paper absolutely any musi- 

cal sound that he can conceive and’ al- 
most any unmusical sound! 

And unfortunately, complete expression 
ea ae such as this seems to coincide with a 
iving and | slac kening of the creative power. It is 

not the man who completely expresses 
himself, who expresses most. 
Marvels of Tone Coloring 

}aria from Der Freischutz, “Wie nahte The new pieces are marvels of im- 

ve Pe ran aay yi ae i ac aap MP bel ch tah One ae The first is 

endelssohn’s overture, “‘Calm Sea a an impression of the highways and. by- 

Prosperous Voyage’ completed tne ea ways of Spain, in the night and the 

cramme. (morning. The second and the third, 

~ Mr. Curry completed his tone poem] called “respectively “Perfumes .of the} 

three years ago. It was at first his in-|; night’’ and ‘‘The morning of a fete day,” 

tention to write an opera upon the theme | are faithful in spirit to their titles. Again 
lof Atala, but while looking about ipod Debussy delights in vague and exquisitely 
'for a competent librettist, Mr. Curry be-| mingled sonorities, and here and again is 
| 


came persuaded that his subject was of; a fleeting glimpse of that rarest of melo- 
doubtful value for the operatic stage.! dies which he would capture—or have 
In his tone poem he has empioyed In-! us capture for ourselves. The first move-~ 
dian themes to express the Indian nature| ment of “‘Iberia’’ is a very clever treat- 
and the ill-fated love of Chactas and); ment of what seem to be real Spanish 
Atala. At the last there is a pastoral| street cries. To this reviewer little of the’ 
and with the entrance of the organ there’ music rings true. 
is the thought of the priest and his Mme. Rider-ivelsey’s interpretations 
preachments. The theme of Chactas | were very musicianly, and her vocal per- 
brings the conclusion. , formance was almost invariably .of.. a 
| highly creditable description. As a singer 
Secures Happy Results and a musician—for the two qualities 
Mr. Curry shows surprising talent for|4Te 80 comparatively seldom combined— 
orchestral color. In the handling of his | She won the admiration of her audience, 
instruments he has accomplished some} The concerts of next week will be the 
‘ ‘admirable results. There are frequent last Symphony concerts of this season. 
beautiful passages in the tone poem, but] The programme will consist of the over- 
the piece is not too strongly constructed. 


ture, “Coriolanus,” of Beethoven, of 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ Symphony 
‘In certain passages one thinks rather of, os ~ ” 
he accompaniment of a scene on the} Wagner's Good Friday Spell, 
stage than of music of-symphonic de-| 


funeral music from he 
velopment. Mr. Curry does develop his “Gods,”’ and the prelude’ to prhe Mas er 


singers® of Nuremburg.”” 





» Hote. Ow, 22./ 44 
Debussy’s “Theria’ Played 


For a Novelty. 


Mme Rider-Kelsey Heard as Soloist 
First Time at These Concerts. 


The program of the 28d public sym- 
phony rehearsal yesterday afternoon 
Was as follows: Arthur M. Curry, 
“Atala,” symphonic poem (after Cha- 
teaubriand) MS (first performance); 
Debussy, ‘‘Iberia,’’ (first time here); 
Mendelssohn, overture, ‘“‘Sea-Calm and 
Prosperous Voyage,’’ and Beethoven's 
recitative and aria ‘‘Ah! Perfidio’’ and 
the aria ‘‘Leise, Leise’’ and recitative 
from ‘Der Freischutz,”’ Mme Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey soloist. 

Debussy’s ‘“‘Ilberia,’’ the second num- 
ber of his suite ‘‘Images,’’ was played 
for the first time in Boston. It was 
first~heard in this country during the 
past seasoh at concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic society. ‘‘Ronde des FPrin- 
temps,’’ the third number of the suite, 
was first played here in November and 
December. ‘“Gigue Triste,’’ the first of 
the group, is still unpublished. 

The three movements of ‘‘Iberia’’ are 
“In the streets and wayside,’ “The 
odors of the night” and “The morning 
of a fete day.”’ It is said they are in- 
tended to suggest pictures of Spanish 
life, apparently that of the peasantry. 

It is now a truism to say that in the 
substance and contour of his musical 
ideas, in their sequence and develop- 
ment and in their harmonic and orches- 


tral dress, Debussy has held traditional 
form of little consequence in the attain- 
ment of color and atmosphere. His 
“Pelleas and Melisande,’’ the ‘‘Blessed 
Damozel,’’ the dances sacred and pro- 
fane, and “‘The Afternoon of a Faun,’’ 
challenged and enthralled the senses 
by their exquisite elusiveness, which 
ravished the imagery while it may have 
perplexed the judgment. 
There were pages in them which 
reathed forth the fragrance that 
ursts through the petals of the bud- 
ding rose, the pure exaltation that is 
bern with the dawn, spontaneous, inevi- 
table. They were created not of deter- 
mination nor intent, but of inspiration. 
The stars of the love watches of the 
night cannot sing forever and that first 
bloom was missed in much of the 
music played yesterday. Its idiom may 
not have been read with entire sym- 
athy, but there are passages wherein 
Tike ability to create a subjective world 
out of pure fancy and make idealism 
by mere illusion, seems to have become 
riouded so that what was once spon- 
| taneous and inevitable is now contrived. 


.. 
i 


there were bright and flashing Seatiet 
the pic- 


daubs of color which highte | 
ture; the picturesdus abandon of the 
dancing, the pea of the guitar, 
the tuning of the badly tuned fiddle, 
the pastoral of the piper. 

Debussy has used the bells here upon 
three adjacent tones to highten the 
emotional emphasis by sheer nervous 
stimuli. The music is worth a repeti- 
tion, which unfortunately is impossible 
now for this year. There was pro- 
nounced enthusiasm and applause. | 

Mme Rider-Kelsey has been known ia 
Boston, through her appearances with 
the choral societies, for the haunting 
beauty of her singing and for her intel- 
ligence in the art of song. As an in- 
strument, her voice is neither large no 
imposing. The middle and lower notes 
suggest reservation and husbandry 
rather than resource. Jt is the head 
voice that is the glory of this singer 
_ of the teacher whose monument 
t is. 

Mrs Kelsey’s tones above D are an 
exposition in their bell-like, spiritual 
puricy upon the value of overtone in the 
voice. Theirs is not the breadth nor 
sheer physical prowess needed by the 
dramatic singer, but there is a won- 
Grous power of penetration to compen- 
sate and a plasticity in color for emo- 
tional purposes. 

The Beethoven aria is to be delivered 
in the grand style, to be finished with a 
burst of bravura that will yet suggest 
a reserve of power. Mrs Keisey delivered 
the recitative with authority, with ex- 
cellent enunciation and dramatizing ac- 
cent. She imparted an interpretative 
value to the alternating rebellion and 
plaint and distinguished between recita- 
tive and cantilena, but it was in the 
finely-sustained lines of the Weber aria 
that she was at her best. Both ner 
voice and the purity of her style find 
her happiest in lyric rather than dra- 
matic song. 

Her management of the breath, at- 
tack, use of the soft voice, modification 
of the vowels to enhance tonal beauty 
and her facility in florid passages are 
commendable traits of a singer and of 
an art that are too rare in a day when 
to sing loudly and give obvious mani- 
festations of temperament are highly 
estimable with the multitude. 


Mr Curry, who now lives in Newton 
Highlands, wrote his symphonic poem 
three years ago. It is dedicated to Mr 
Kneisel. The composer is fortunate in 
the choice of themes. Whether Ehey 
are Indian tunes transcribed, or of his 
own invention, is not of great im- 
portance, for they have identity, a cer- 
tain atmosphere and melodic amenabil- 
ity. The subject which is apparentl 
called the heroic theme offers possibili- 
ties for elaboration. . 

There is evidence of some skill in the 
combination of orchestral timbres, but 
the development seems at times prolix 
and illogical. There are two climaxes, 
the first of considerable power. There 
was cordial applause. : 

At the 2th and last pair of concerts 
next week the program will be: Beet- 
hoven, overture, “‘Coriolanus’’; Tschai- 
kowsky, symphony No. 6; Wagner, 
“Good Friday Spell,” from “Parsifal,’’ 
funeral music from “‘Dusk of the a” 
and prelude, “The Meistersingers of 
Nuremberg.’ 


| made by it should be guarded or conte | 


' 
, 


Herald 


Curry. 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 23d public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, 


| conductor, took place yesterday after- 
| noon in Symphony Hail. Mme, Corinne 
| Rider-Kelsey was the soloist. The pro- 
|@ram was as follows: 


| “‘Atala,’? symphonic poem (after Chateau- 


MIPER Ae 6 anid nase bbb. adds de'o'es oi kwcun ovine ess Curry 
Scene and Aria, ‘‘Ah! Perfido’’....... Beethoven 
Iberia: ‘‘Images’’ for orchestra No, 2..Debussy 
sy oe bo Recitative and Aria from ‘‘Der 

PUOBIGCTUOTM 5 43> diee badcy 00ce as cha bs nc helce NUQnOE 
Overture, ‘‘Sea-Calm and Prosperous Voy- 

Ws +4) bedon codiivch Rebaacocscetogeveni Mendelssohn 

Debussy’s “Iberia’’ was performed for 
the first time in Boston. It is in three 


sections. The titles of them are as fol-|} 


lows: “In the Streets and Byways:” 


“The Odors of the Night;”’ “The Morn-} 


ing of a Festival.” 

The “Images” of which “Iberia” is 
the second, were composed in 1909, and 
“Iberia” was performed for the first time 
in Paris a year ago last February. The 
three movements. are remarkable in 
many ways, and to me ranked among 
the. first compositions of this genius. 
They are impressionistic, but there is a 
sense of form; there is also the finest 
proportion. This music is conspicuous 
for exquisite effects of color. There are 
combinations of timbres and also con- 
tracts that were hitherto unknown. There 


haunts should not be lightly | 


ial hi or ope ly talked about. The tmpression 


REHEARSAL 


ed only to the closest friend: — | 
To speak of Debussy’s use of instru- 
ments to gain effects, of his ability to 


reproduce what had not been heard by 


others though they may have felt it 
feebly and had the wish to hear it 
c'early and put it in notation, would be 


a class room task. ‘To write of it for. 


the general reader would be only to 


rhapsodize. Now Debussy is a rhapso-' 


dist of the rarest nature, and his musi- 


cal speech is not to be translated by a 


rhapsody in words. 

The performance showed that Mr. 
Fiedler had taken great pains in the 
preparation. He is to be heartily 
thanked for introducing this _ suite, 
which should be often played here. 

Mr. Curry, born in Chelsea and now 
living in Newton Highlands, has com- 


posed three or four orchestral pieces. 


One of them, an overture, was per- 
formed at the Worcester Festival of 
12. In the symphonic poem played 


' yesterday for the first time, he has at- 


tempted to express the emotions of 


Chactas and Atala, He has naturally’! 
followed episodes in Chateaubriand’s ro. | 


mantic tale. The story itself, with its 
flowing and sonorous’ sentences, is 
strangely eloquent, and the few pages 
descriptive of the burial of the maiden 
are more musical than many labored 
symphonies. There are some poetic 
ideas in Mr. Curry’s composition. The 


_ opening measures hoid the attention, ! 


| 


and the dancelike Indian theme is suc- 
c@ssfully exposed; there are also some 
fortunate instrumental effects. The re- 
maining themes are either without dis- 
tinction or too suggestive of Dvorak anf 
others. 

The general structure of the work 
fis not to be commended. The the- 
matic development is crude, amateur- 
ish. Ineffective measures are found 
in long stretches. ‘There is little con- 


tinuity in the thought, and the ex- 
pression is often vague and futile. 


are hints at Spanish melodies; melodies | 
/concerts of the Boston Symphony or- 
'chestra. Mr. Curry conducted his 


not too openly exposed: there are in- 
toxicating rhythms, sharply defined, or 
€lusive and then they are the more 
madding. 

This music is pleasingly remote from 
photographic realism. The title might 
be ‘Impressions of Spain.’’ There is 
the suggestion of street life and wild 
strains heard on bleak plains or savage 
mountains; of the music of the people; 
of summer nights, warm and odorous; 
of the awakening of life with the break 
of day; of endless jotas, tangos, seguli- 
dillas, fandangoes; of gypsies with their 
Spells brought from the east; of women 
with Moorish blood. ‘‘Iberia’’ defies 
analysis and beggars description. What 
phrase-mongering, however ingenious, 
would impart the beauty of “Odors of 
the Night’? to him that did not hear 
the music? It is enough to say that 
pages of more subtle beauty have not 
been played at these concerts. The 


This symphonic poem, in a word, is 
not of the rank that is expected at the 


piece. It is wiser for a composer with- 


out great experience as an orchestral 


' 


leader to allow the regular conductor 
to present his symphonic poem, suite 
or overture, to the audience, and this 
holds good even when the composer 
happens to be an American by birth, 
A friendly audience applauded Mr. 
Curry and recalled ‘him. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey sang at these con- 
certs for the first time, although she 
has been favorably known here for near- 
ly six years. The arias were too heavy 
for her voice. ‘Ah! Perfido!’’ surely 
calls for a dramatic soprano, and so does 
the descriptive portion and exultant end- 
ing of Weber’s aria. Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
is a lyric soprano. Her voice is of an 
unusually pure quality. It is agreeable, 


‘but it is not sensuous, nor has it what 


might be called virginal warmth, nor 
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SEASON I910-I11. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIBDLER, Conduetor. 
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Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to “‘Coriolanus,’’ op. 62 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, SYMPHONY No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic,”’ in B minor, Op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazia 
III. Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 
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WAGNER, “GOOD-FRIDAY SPELL’ from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
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WAGNER, FUNERAL MUSIC from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods’’ 
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WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ 
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charge her tones with 
As a. is “gp vocal art,’ 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey déServes high praise. 
Her tonal emission, her control of tone, 
her maintenance of a long melodic line, 
her vocal intelligence, shown in every 
‘way, are wholly admirable. And yet @ 
woman may have all desirable qualities 
as a singer and excite admiration for 
her art but no lively personal interest 
when the music she sings is in itself 
dramatic and does not find full 
Supression. SEASON I910-I1. 
Mendelssohn was represented at these 
concerts for the first time in the sea- 
Sando rends ae BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
best. The second: section reminds one ; 
too vividly of the return of a harbor 
boat bearing an excursion party, tired 
of paper bags and singing ‘‘Home again! MAX FIEDLER, Conduetor. 
Home again, from a foreign shore!”’ ' 
The program of next week’s concerts, 
the last of the season, will include 
Reethoven’s overture to ‘“Coriolanus,”’ 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’? symphony, 
Wagners “Good Friday Spell’? from 


‘Parsifal,”’ Funeral music from ‘Dusk XXIV CONCERT. 
of the Gods’? and the prelude to “The a 


Mastersingers.”’ | 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 29, AT 8, P.M. 


OP em et Da 


~_ 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Coriolanus,’’ op. 62 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, SYMPHONY No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic,’’ in B minor, op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazia 
III. Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


WAGNER, “GOOD-FRIDAY SPELL” from ‘*Parsifal’’ 


WAGNER, FUNERAL MUSIC from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods’’ 


PRELUDE to ‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg ”’ 
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AN ADMIRABLE ENDING TO THE | iic of the Symphony Concerts warmly likes 
| Mr. Fiedler, and the passing seasons @o 


rem, SERIES Ohrs at RW Ld 
A Warm Leave-Taking for Mr. Fiedler— | ..i,0q three years ago next. autumn. 
The General Liking for Him—His Quali- [ mellowed into a steady and hearty reeas i 
; : for him. His audiences, here and else-) 
ties That Have Established It—The Con- where, like the range and the diversity of 
noisseurs and the Conductor—Beethoven, | his programmes and his willingness to put 
. “nopular classics,’’ so to say, upon them, — 
Tschaikowsky and Wagner for the Final sven 1@ the connolsseurh ae eae aad , 
Programme—The Years and the Pathetic | hackneyed. They like him, again, for the: 
Saat energy, the zest, the absorption in his: 
wympneny The Present View of the work that are plain in his bearing and Ne : 
Music gesture. Mr. Fiedler likes to conduct, and 
'for all that the music, the band and he. 
himself ‘are worth.’””’ When he finally 
' leaves Boston, ,his audiences will remem-. 
ber him most clearly, perhaps, in his fa-. 
miliar pose of taut body, upthrown head 
day, for the year. A few weeks 4&0, | and rigid and commanding arm when he § 
he had vague plans for another remark- | !s hoiding a final climax or in one of bis. 
able choral symphony, Mahler’s which broad sweeps of body ag@ marshalling arms | 
is still unheard here, for the final pair | when the orchestral song, as it draws | 
of concerts, but there was hardly time | toward the close of the Prelude to “Die! 
for sufficient preparation and _ other Meistersinger,’’ shifts from the brasses: to. 
hampering circumstances stood in the _ the strings. Mr, Fiedler loves his work, | 
way. Accordingly he took refuge in a gives himself without reserve to it, and | 
programme from the three composers Very honestly makes his audience know! | 
whose music is played oftenest at the 


and feel these qualities in him. The very 
Symphony Concerts-—Beethoven, Tschai- defects that the connoisseurs find in his. 
kowsky and Wagner, and made it of conducting are usually only the excess of 
pieces that his audience ~had Jong , his virtues. Risers, 
known and liked; from Beethoven, the The men of the orchestra, grumblers al- 
overture to “Coriolan”’; from Tschaikow- ~ most always at the actual conductor com-. 
sky, the Pathetic Symphony; and from plain that he overdrives them ais re-* 
Wagner the “Good-Friday Spell’ in , hearsals. If he does, it is that he may. 
“Parsifal,” the orchestral glorification of "be only. the securer in the performance | 
the murdered Siegfried in “Gétterdim- that he desires. This season, in particular, 
merung,”’ and, for festal close, the prel- | 


_the habit of over-rapid pace has crown ‘ 
ude to “Die Meistersinger’” aR. 


‘upon Mr, Fiedler, and yesterday, for exs 
The conductor had his reward. The hall ‘ate 


| ample, it was apparent in his reading of 
was fillea to the last seat yesterday after- the “march movement” in Tschaikowsky's — 
noon, and doubtless it will be so filled again BP 


symphony. The. orchestra coulda hardly 
tonight. The audience Hstened raptly and | keep to his speed; from it the musie lost. 
applauded long and loudly. Once more it | Some of its general character and exciting 
gave proof that Tschaikowsky’s symphony | | 


apts i 
4 ‘ 


Mr. Fiedler had no exceptional piece, 
like Beethoven’s Choral Symphony of 
the two previous springs, wherewith 
to end the Symphony Concerts, yester- 


effects. Yet this excess of pace—and more | 


remains the best-liked symphony in the | than one piece has suffered from it this 
modern repertory, and that fifteen years of season—is only the excess of his large and. , 
repetitions have little diminished the re- [ fine energy. So equally with the con- 
sponse of audiences to it. Once more, too, ductor’s tendency to mould the contours of 

it was clear that if this town cannot hear | a songful melody, to wring the last drop 

Waegner’s music in its just place and in its | of expression out of it. He bélieves he. 
due entirety in the Opera House it, hears |, finds so much in it; he would ‘yield his 
fragments of it gladly in orchestral con- audience so much from it, “Mr. Medien! 
certs. When Mr. Fiedler came first to his | loves large and rich orchestral sonoriti stip 
place the audience, as its way is at the |, high lights and deep shadows of tone, in 
final concerts of the season, applauded him } cisive accents, vehement contrasts wee: 
persistently, and the conductor was plainly | is large intensity, if it is not a teh Dishing 
touched by the warmth and the long con- | the finest, in all that he does ys of. 
tinuance of the clapping. At the end of The connoisseurs, of course laments wey 
each piece and of each movement of the | Fiedler’s excesses. As they -have nt Myr 

symphory the applause was appropriately | familiar with his ways, than: ion Mois doit 
hearty,though evidently the music as well | hypercritical and thought and spok corn 
as the performance had stimulated it. | tener of his shortcomings than Ra on ee 
When the concert was done Mr. Fiedler + sponding virtues. When he fails to . cor Da 
made speed from the stage. The audience, as sensitive, as light-handed, as finel os te. 
lingering, recalled him and held him in his’ as they would have hina: they ves na srt “le 
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not subtle. 


ove Mee of large and niet: romantic or thugs 


speech. His -conducting of Rachmani- 
 noff’s new symphony, of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Manfred,” of Strauss’s ‘tone- -poems, of 
Reger’s Variations are of the glowing and 
the lasting memories of the year. From the 


first, Mr. Fiedler has been an uneven con- 


ductor. . He can be surprisingly intuitive 


“and felicitous in music that seems to be a | 


ttle outside his natural range, as he was 
only @ week ago in Debussy’s “Iberia.” He 
can be surprisingly disappointing in music 
that seems well within it, as he has some- 
times been with Beethoven’s symphonies, 
whe he can achieve masterpieces of orches- 
ral eloquence like his performances of 
‘Don Quixote’ and ‘‘Ein Heldenleben.’’ He 
is never merely routine. He surprises 80 
“often in either direction that interest in his 
ucting does not flag. His qualities are 
They “are very large, very 
plain, very telling. His public everywhere 
knows them and likes him for them. If the 
“connoisseurs sometimes murmur, the audi- 
ences almost always applaud. 


‘ 

For the most part the music of yester- 
day asked and received Mr. Fiedler’s best 
traits as a conductor. He was sure to 
hurry to detriment the march din Tschal- 
kowsky’s symphony and not quite to dif- 
ferentiate the contrasting passages and the 
individual instrumental voices in the wist- 
ful melancholy of the preceding move- 
ment. He kept to the monotony of the 
pace and rhythm; he did not diversify it 


as Tschnaikowsky at moments seemed to’ 


design. And the voices of the wind choir 


did not quite suffuse the music of the | 


“Good Friday Spell,’’ with its soft and 


‘Tuminous beauty of ecstatic sound. On | 
( the other hand, Mr. Fiedler was very elo- | 


quent indeed in the Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger.’’ He made the music stride 
Sonorously, magnificently, through _its 
mounting’ course. | 
¢lothed itt with its due opulence of tone. 
“The diverse strands wove themselves in 
and out of the glowing web, and each was 
clear, The masters, the apprentices, the 
‘lovers; the townsfolk had each their 
characteristic voices. The beauty, the ro- 


'™Manee, the homeliness, the humanity of 


the music-drama lived again in this or- 
cmeeairal epitome. In all Wagner, there is 
no music so richly pleasurable. It,is the 
“voice of the it Rela apnea of living and 
f doing. 
And Mr. Fiedler was very eloquent again 
in the orchestral lament and glorification 
of the dead Siegfried. Its rude clangors and 
/ sonorous hymning alike kindled him. He 
felt and kept its accent of heroic grief and 
heroic apotheosis. 


@al and the dramatic structure of ‘‘The 
Ring.”’ She has her transfigured end and 
‘the Imad ds y bin ir to its last measure. 


- The Volsungs—-Siegmund, Sieglinde and Sieg- 


Briinnhilde is all very . 
well for Wagner's theory of sacrifice and 
fedemption that he wrought into the musi- | 


it and those whom they have touched may 
lament and glorify them. In spite of all his 
operatic theories, emotional obsessions and 
metaphysical mummeries, Wagner was very 
human. What under all the shams of meid- 
igzval mysticism about which Gurnemanz 
patters is the music of the ‘‘Good-Friday 
Spell,"’ but music of the pagan joy in the 
softness, the brightness, the warmth and 
the glamour of the awakening spring? Itisg 
the ever-new miracle that needs no other 
for verse or music. The air, the light bore 
it yesterday. 


“The “interpretative”? fashion seems to be 


changing with Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic 
Symphony. Usually, such a piece, written 
in such circumstance, gathers legend with 
the years. Instead, as they come and go, 
they seem to be stripping the symphony 
of it. The title that Tschaikowsky put 
to the music, his faith in it, the swiftness 
ana the suddenness with which death came 
upon him once it was done, all fed the leg- 
end, It was a personal cry, an individual 
disillusion, foreboding and despair, the final 


utterance of a mind and spirit that in all , 
their existence had been racked by the. 
mystery of life and struggle and fate. §o | 


the conductors laid on and spared not. The 
more sombre they could make the introduc- 
tion, ‘the better. The more tortured they 


} could make the agitation of the first move- 


ment, the truer were they to Tschaikow- 
sky’s intent. The more poignant they could 
make its haunting melody, which is like 
the ashes of pleasure remembered in dis- 
illusion, the more ‘‘effective’’ were they. 


| Soon they forgot their technical excitement 
over the sustained syncopations of the sec- 
ond movement in their effort to make it | 
' ache with the futility of existence. They 


drove and over-drove the march to new 


'frenzies of murmuring hesitation and un- 
He and the orchestra | leashed fury. : | 
' they would have as the quintessence ot 


‘anguish crying in its utter desolation of 


The beginning of the finale 


spirit. The end should be as the annihi- 
lation of that spirit in the blackness of 
everlasting night. Tschaikowsky was neu- 
rotic; the music was neurotic; they were 
neurotic; neurotic we that heard should 
all for the moment be. 

The wiser conductors are more temperate 
now and find the music more impersonal. 
There is not a scintilla of evidence that 


Tschaikowsky anticipated his own death 


as he was writing the symphony. It came 
indeed like a shot in the dark upon him. 
Neither is there evidence that the music 
was one whit more personal than all his 
music was. In fact the intrinsic quality 
of the symphony suggests an imaginative 
design of larger and more impersonal emo- 
tions. Quite as plausibly it may be of 
the universal mystery of struggle and dis- 
illusion, of melancholy and frenzy, of 
anguish and despair, of fate and mortals. 
Understood s0, the conductors read the 


“music, as Mr. Fiedler did yesterday; to a 
larger’and a more austere utterance. They | 
bid us hear universal moods and passions 


distilled and concentrated into music be- 
cause it can best express such abstract, 
such universal feeling. They would have 
the symphony not music of one exceptional 
Slav, but of all mankind. Accordingly, as 
Mr. Fiedler did yesterday, they fill the first 
and the final movements with a tragic 
eloquence, make the first die of its own 
struggles, the last expire in the whisper- 
ings of its own despair. Between, they 
make the second movement gleam pale 
with melancholy across this underbody of 
the music and the march flare with its up- 
springing frenzies. When Mr. Fiedler first 
played the Pathetic Symphony here, he 
seemed to take this view of it tentatively. 
Yesterday he accepted it wholeheartedly 
and, his obsessions of pace aside, ‘as 
wholly realized it. HH. T. P. 


THE FINAL SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMME OF 1911 


Uden. —_—— Wu. “7 * qe gut 
SUPERB PERFORMANCE 


OF THE ‘‘PATHETIC’’ 


‘Beethoven and Wagner Furnish 


the Remainder of the Entertain- 
ment—Much Enthusiasm. 


By Louis C,. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Beethoven—‘‘Coriolanus’’ Overture, . 
Tschaikowsky—‘‘Pathetic Symphony.’’ 
Wagner—‘‘Good Friday’s Spell.’’ 
Wagner—Stegfried’s Funeral Music. 
Wagner—Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers.”’ 

A purely orchestral concert, which we, 
confess to enjoying best in such a series. | 
We do not care to have our great orches- | 
tra come in competition with the ‘“star’’! 
system, to have an enormous throng wait 
at the doors for a chance to hear Melba 
or Farrar and consider the instrumental - 
numbers as a necessary adjunct merely 
to be tolerated. ‘Blessings brighten as 
they take their flight,’’ and this last con- 
cert was something to be remembered. 

The ‘‘Coriolanus’’ overture was given 
with great virility and dignity. It was 
not exaggerated in any way, a tempta- 


| tion to which many conductors yield only - 
| too easily, since Wagner opened the door, 


with his pamphlet ‘On Conducting.” 
There was an object-lesson too, in the 
fact that while the combination of lofti- 
ness and sorrow that speaks in. the 
“Coriolanus’”’ overture is as powerful as, 
ever, the final movement of the Tschaik- 
owsky symphony grows a little tamer in 


| donate performance. 


gin ta age of woe. <A mere tale of'¢ 


-plaining may move once or twiee, put it 


loses power eventually, just as the ‘wails 
ef a chronic invalid grow less effec 
with repetition. RY: 

It was evident, from the beginning, t that. 
Mr. Fiedler was not going to dwell upon 
the whining side of the Finale nor ‘to 
make the symphony anything like “sick> 
chamber’ music. It is a great work for 
all its excess of emotion at the end, one’ 
of the masterpieces of the modern reper> 
toire. But it can be made weak when in 
the wrong hands. Long ago Mr. Paur saw 
the strength of the work and gave it a 
great performance. Mr. Gericke and Dr. 
Muck fell a little below this level. Yester+ 
day afternoon Mr. Fiedler exceeded jm 
merit every previous performance of ie ? 
in Boston. sie 

In. the first movement he minimized thie 
complaining note and dwelt more upon the 


manly and noble features. The woodwind 
played excellently, and they have prick 
much to do in a Tschaikowsky » ‘work 

Those inexorable pizzicato scales upon tae 
contra-basses and violoncellos. were Per 
fectly given at the end of this movem nt. 
The first movement was a musical” ti 
| umphy but the audience took a little 4 mu ] 
to recognize that it was hearing an ex: 
They woke up 


to that fact in the next movement, 


longest bit of 5-4 rhythm in existence. Yet 


i this was not quite so, well done &s we 


have had it under Gericke. Something of 
the elasticity was lost. Nevertheless here 
the applause began and it continued SER, 
cendo molto,—until the end. | 

In this movement, in the Trio, the kettle- 
drum gave just the right throbbing eff 4 
to the bass, not forcing itself into promi: : 
nence. The instrument had promine as 
enough in other parts of the ile 

We admire our kettle-drummer. We love: 

a man who does not slight a humble in- 
strument, but tries to idealize it. Such a 
man was Pfund, in Germany. Such @ man - 
our present kettle-drummer seems to bes 

In the Finale Mr. Fiedler took the pace 
rather slower than we are accustomed to 
hearing it. We fancy that he was atin 
of its becoming sentimental and therefore 
took refuge in breadth and power, 
confess to caring less for the death-scene 
than we used to. One feels like giving the 
invalid an anodyne once in a while. Te 
is not a Death such as Strauss has de- 
picted.in his great tone-poem, which 
might have the motto—*'Oh Death, where 
is thy sting? Where grave, thy Victory?” 
It is simply a painful scene at a sick bed,’ 
to which there is no possible sequel but 
the undertaker, 

But the glory which Mr. Fiedler gave Ph 
the third movement sent thrills down ones. 
spine. Never, never, never have we heard’ 
such combat .and triumph, in this Work. 
At the end of the symphony there wai 
great applause, and at last Mr. Fiedler was” 
obliged to let the orchestra rise and share 
in the triumph. But in this case, it was. 
not the orchestra, it Was the conductor who 
deserved the triumph. His reading took, 
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all the effeminacy out of the work and | é : | rm : 
‘} music stand; but the carnations had been 


brought out all its grandeur. It was a 
great reading. 


Since we are speaking of the enthusi- 


fasm of the occasion we must add: that 


Mr. Fiedler was welcomed, when he came 
upon the platform, with an outburst of 
applause, loud and long-continued, and a 
similar ovation took place at the end. 
These tributes must have convinced him 
that he has won a warm place in Boston 
hearts. 

The Wagner numbers, which formed the 
second part of the concert, were broadly 
and finely read. The “Char Freitags- 
zauber’’ is one of the most religious pas- 
torales ever written. It is a new concep- 
tion of that supreme day and diametrically 
opposite to the gloom of the ‘“Tenebrae’”’ 
and other mournful music which is asso- 
ciated with it. The oboes did some espe- 
cially fine work in this and the inter- 
weaving of many themes was made as 
clear as we have recently heard it. It is, 
however, too subtle a number to awaken 
great enthusiasm. 

We were glad to see the next number 
called ‘‘Funeral music’’ and not ‘‘Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral March,’ as is so often 
done. It is not a funeral march at all, 


but a recital of the great deeds of the | 


hero. In Old Ireland the ‘‘Keener’’ used 
to chant the great deeds of the deceased, 
at the wake, and this music seems to be 
like an Irish ‘‘Keen.’’ It is the idealization 
of the ‘‘Leit-motif,’’ and those who under- 


stand these figures can read ,Siegfried’s | 
history very easily in the recital. The | 


work was read in a most heroic vein. 


But the full breadth and power of the) 


flowers than usual adorned the conductor's 


go placed that some of the- violinists could 


orchestra was unchained in that best of , 


Preludes, the Vorspiel to “Die Meister- | 


singer.”’ All the pomp of festivity was in 
its measures and it brought the season to 


a lofty close. 


The Final Symphony Concert, with the > 


Appropriate Rites—Applause for the 
Men of the Orchestra as Well as for 
Mr. Fiedler—Sir Henry Wood and _ the 
Proffered Conductorship in New York— 
An American Tour for the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra?—Mme. Albani’s Re- 
tirement—New Music by American Com- 
posers 

YY Fe ia ‘yvt « %e 14 4 

N Saturday evening, at the Symphony 
() Concert, as on Friday afternoon, the 

audience was heartiest in its ap- 


plause for Mr. Fiedler when he came (‘to 
his place, as though it would appreciate 


not see his beat. Mr. Fiedler, Mr. Witek 
and finally one of the viola players tried to 
lower the flowers. The wires resisted 
stoutly, then broke and the rest of the 
evening, the carnations lay at Mr. Fied- 
ler’s feet. The audience watched the 
struggle amusedly and rewarded the victor 
with a ripple of applause. 


Friday afternoon. At every pause, the 
listeners were eager with their plaudits. 
and at <he end they held Mr. Fiedler for 
a moment of final leave-taking. Through- 
out the evening his pleasure in the temper 
of his audience toward him was clear, full 
and sincere. 

The orchestra had its just share in these 
seasonal rites when at the end of the 


| march in Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Sym- 


phony, the conductor bade it rise and share 
round upon round of applause with him. 
Mr. Fiedler, as it was said in this place 
on Saturday, is indeed an eminent conduc- 
tor. Eminent conductors have preceded 
him in Symphony Hall and in the old 
Music Hall—Dr. Muck, Mr. Gericke and 
Mr. Nikisch. Each in his time they have 
done much to make the Symphony Or- 
chestra the most remarkable orchestra in 
America, one of the three or four remark- 
able orchestras of the world. They have 
set, maintained and heightened its stand- 


ard of performance. They have established | 


one of its finest distinctions, the catholicity 
of its programmes and its corollary, the 
sympathetic and vitalizing performance of 
music, classic of modern, old or new, 
of -whatever individual, of whatever 
school. They have wrought the prestige 
of the Symphony Concerts, which make 
them the chief artistic glory of this town. 
They could not have done all these things 
had not the men of the orchestra been 
of like mind, will, abilities and faith with 
them, ‘They, too, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have set their standards, made 
their traditions, kept their loyalties. Neither 
founder nor conductor, neither public nor 
press can make a great orchestra’ unless 
there also are the men. rH. FT. 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Concerts 

R. Fiedler has no choral symphony— 
M Beethoven’s, Mahler’s or Liszt’s— 

with which to end the Symphony‘ 
concerts of the year unusually. Instead, 
he has picked a programme of five pieces, 
all familiar to his audience, all well liked 
by it. Three of the pieces—to make the 


_ Secon? part of the programme—come from 


and reward all the good work that he had | 
day Spell” from ‘‘Parsifal,’’ music of the 


done through the year, before it took leave 
of him until next autumn. 
applause goes, the house kept Mr. Fiedler 


For long, as | 


Wager r’s music-dramas: ‘*‘The Good Fri- 


soft beauty of the spring, if ever such 


|music was written;,the orchestral lament 


‘bowing his thanks and then followed an 


amusing little contretemps. The 
“greenery and a rather larger bunch of red 


and glorification for the dead “Sieg “ried” 


usual _ from “Gotterd’mmerung,’’ and the sonorous © 


and songful prélude 'to ‘‘Die Meisicrsinger.”’ | 
Beethoven and Tschaikowsky have the first | 


Then the con- | 
cert took its course; to as sustained in- | 
terest and as keen pleasure as it did on. 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


part’ of the concert—Beethoven with the 


overture to ‘‘Coriolan,’”” and Tschaikow-— 


sky with the “Pathetic” symphony. De- 
cidediy. a ‘‘mixed’’ programme, but mixed 
ingeniously of some of the best-liked music 
of symphony concerts, and of music in 
which some of Mr. Fiedler’s best traits as 
a conductor have freest play. In spite of 


the ‘‘Pathetic” symphony and the so-called , 


“Trauermarsch’’ from ‘‘Gotterdéammerung,’”’ 
he and his public will take a cheerful leave 
of each other until next autumn. 


The final concert of the 


Orchestra for the season in Cambridge falls 
on Thursday evening in Sanders Theatre. 


The purely orchestral numbers are Liszt's | 


tone-poem, ‘‘Les Pré‘udes,’’ Enesco’s novel, 
individual and interesting suite, recently 
played alt the concerts in Boston, and 
Schumann’s ‘‘bridal’’? symphony in D min- 
or. The solo piece is Tschaikowsky’s varia- 
tions ‘‘on a rococo theme’’ for violoncello 
and orchestra, with Mr. Schroeder for the 
‘cellist. 

‘vam: The Symphony Concer 


Mr. Fiedler had no exceptional piece, : 


like Beethoven’s Choral Symphony of 
the two previous” springs, wherewith 
to end, the Symphony. Concerts, Fri- 
day, for the year. A few weeks ago, 
he had vague plans for another remark- 
able choral symphony, Mahler’s which 
is still unheard here, for the final pair 
of concerts, but there was hardly time 
for sufficient preparation and other 
hampering circumstances stood in the 
way. Accordingly he took refuge in a 
programme from the. three composers 
whose music is played oftenest at the 
Symphony Concerts—Beethoven, Tschai- 
kowsky and Wagner, and made it of 
pieces that his audience had long 
known and liked; from Beethoven, the 
overture to ‘‘Coriolan’’; from Tschaikow- 
sky, the Pathetic Symphony; and from 
Wagner the “Good-Friday Spell’ in 
“Parsifal,” the orchestral glorification of 
the murdered Siegfried in “Gé6tterdam- 
merung,” and, for festal close, the prel- 
ude to “Die Meistersinger” 

The conductor had his reward. The hall 
was filled to the last seat Friday after- 
noon. The audience listened raptly and 
applauded long and loudly. Once more it 
gave proof that Tschaikowsky’s symphony 
remains the best-liked symphony in the 
modern repertory, and that fifteen years of 
repetitions have little diminished the re- 
sponse of audiences to it. Once more, too, 
it was clear that if this town cannot hear 


Wagner’s music in its just place and in its ' 


due entirety in the Opera House it hears 
fragments of it gladly in orchestral con- 
certs. When Mr. Fiedler came first to his 
place the audience, as its way is at the 
final concerts of the season, applauded him 
persistently, and the conductor was plainly 
touched by the warmth and the long con- 
tinuance of the clapping. At the end of 
each p:ece and of each movement of the 


| lingering, recalled him and held nim*in h 
place until he had brought the orchestra & 


Symphony - 


'of Symphony Hall. 


symphory the applause was appré 
hearty,though evidently the musie 

as the performance had stimu ate 
When the concert was done Mr. Fie ler 


‘made speed from the stage. The audience 
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its feet, and stood, surrounded by his men, 
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for the leave-taking of the season, ABA 
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ie 
| Beyond any doubting, the average pup-— 
lic of the Symphony Concerts warmly likes 
Mr. Fiedler, and the passing seasons do | 
not lessen its admiration for him. The> 
first enthusiasm with which he was. re- 


q 


ceived three years ago next autumn has — 
mellowed into a steady and hearty regard | 


rt 
+ 
ft 


for him. | 
where, like the range and the diversity ¢ 


His audiences, here and elsé= 


Ese, 


- 


his nrogrammes and his willingness to pur) 


Pa! 


“popular classics,” so to say, upon them) 
even if the connoisseurs find these piece 
hackneyed. : 
energy, the zest, the absorption in Bf 
work that are plain in his bearing and h 


Py 


i 


| gesture. Mr. Fiedler likes to conduct, and 


for all that the music, the band and h we 


» te 
himself ‘“‘are worth.’’ ry 
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The Ending Season—The et 
Concerts, with Beethoven, Tschaikow 


and Wagner—The Unusual Paulist Choir 


and Its Unusual Programme—“Judas 
Maccabeeus” to Be Revived by the Peo-— 
ple’s Choral Union—Two Recitals Besides” 


EXT week, the final week of the) 
concert season here, promises to be” 
unusually and curiously active) 
The last Symphony Concerts of tha | 
musical. year fall on Friday afternoon’ and, 


Saturday evening, with a programme. di-~ 


vided between Beethoven, Tschaikowsky ~ 
and Wagner, the three composers whose 
names appear oftenest on the programmes 
On Wednesday» after-~— 
noon and evening, the Paulist Choristers, © 
a noted choir of men and boys from Chis | 
cago, will be heard here for the frst) 
times in both churchly and secular musics) 
On Sunday evening, the People’s Choral) 
Union, with assisting solo singers, will res” 
vive Hundel’s martial oratorio, “Judas. 
Maccabeeus,” unheard here for nine years,, 
Iiven recitals are not lacking—one for, 
Miss Sovereign, the singer, and Mr. La. 
Forge, the pianist, In Steinert Hall on 
Monday afternoon, and one for Miss Cons) 
nor, the violinist, in the same room, Om 
Wednesday afternoon. With these on= 
certs, the musical year in Boston ‘virt ally 
ends. Outside them, only Miss Foote’s, re: 
cital at Fenway Court, on Wednesday af- 


ternoon, May 3, remains. 
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the last movement there was an even. 


| Seep ete ‘of’ applause: than on CK 
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or the men to stand with 
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Soloist: 


To be Announced. 





«Close of Superh Performance, 


“The last public rehearsal of the Sym- 
phony for this season was ‘given yes- 
terday afternoon. The program was 


as follows: Beethoven, overture to 
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. Of the 20 pieces played for the first 
time in Boston, . ‘‘Iberia’’ is the most 
interesting and significant. <A second 
hearing revealed its subtlety in a clear- 
ma rey rhs is that rare and elusive 
y which may not‘ be h ~ 

pag oe 4 mt once. 4 “ aia say 
schaikowsky’s monumental  svyvm- 
Phony, when performed as vaatavdne 
with virtuosity, understanding and 
Sympathy, is a work to be remembered. 
It is not a masterpiece of symphonic 
music, because of its transgressions of 
established form, as the concluding 
lament in place of an apotheosis or a 
paean of victory, or because. of the 
amazing. fertility of invention and de- 


velopment of thematic material dis- 


“Goriolanus’’; Tschaikowsky, symphony 


. 6, ‘Pathetic’; Wagner, “Good Fri- 
y Spell” from ‘Parsifal,” funeral 
| sic from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods’’ and 
the prelude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg.” 
The audience paid a marked tribute,to 
. Fiedler and the men of the orches-_ 
tra. At his first appearance, the con- 
tor was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause, which he stood and acknowl- 
ged with quiet dignity. At the con- 
fusion of what was a superb perform- 


ance of the Tschaikowsky, the audience 
again applauded, which Mr Fiedler re- 
ceived alone and then with the mem- 
bers of the orchestra standing. 

After the last piece, great numbers 
rose to their feet, and: stood while the 
handclapping contirnitféd ardent and for 
('momd@nts unabated. Again Mr Fiedler 
directed that the men should stand with 
‘ and receive their share of the dem- 
onstration. 

was an impressive and a just 
tribute. Boston leaves no question at 
the season’s close as to the endorse- 


} 
| 
| 


ment.of its orchestra and of these 
concerts. There was marked expres- 


sion of cordiality and appreciation for 
Mr Fiedler. 7 
it igs beyond the province of any one 
man to be a perfect mouthpiece to 
every. school and every composer. Mr 
Fiedler is essentially a. masculine 
conductor. If he betrays less sym- 
athy with the _ subtieties of lyric 
eauty and with that form of sug- 
estion which intensines by withhold- 
ing, he approaches Beethoven with 
reverence, brings a sweeping vigor 
and fine virility to Strauss, and has 
kept and enhanced. the splendid pre- 
cision and sonority of tone for which 
the orchestra’ has been known. 


‘Kept Pace With the. Times. 


. Furthermore, Mr Fiedler has shown 
commendable catholicity of taste in 
his programs. He has not been chaurin- 


istic with one school or one composer 


and indifferent or negligent with an- 
other. He has kept pace with the times 
and has brought.forward new works, 
all of which may not retain a place in 
the orchestra’s repertory, but were 
‘worth the hearing. He has given to the 


played. The composer wrote his brother 


Modest that he loved it as.no other of | 


his works.. He was engrossed with, | 
heart and mind. He spoke. of a Mel 


gram” in it, but would not-reveal the’ 


secret. 


Universal Music. 


Whatever the motive that inspired 
this Tschaikowsky’s “Swan Song,” here 
is music which bears the test of univer- 
sality. In it men may find the pom- 
posity, the feverish aspiration, revolt 
and outcry of life, and there are.in it 


profound and noble thoughts of’ the 
grave. 


The Wagner excerpts were played 
with authority and great tonal Venute, 


MR FIEDLER SAILS. 


Conductor of Boston Symphony to 
Leave for New York and Sail on 
Tuesday for Europe. . 


Conductor Max Fiedler of the Sym- 
phony orchestra and Mrs Fiedler, with 
Miss Gabory, their friend, who has been 
with them this winter in Boston, will 
leave Boston tomorrow afternoon at 83 
for New York and sail on the Kron- 
prinzessen Cecilie Tuesday morning 
with several distinguished musicians 


who have been in this country this year. | 


Among them will be Arturo Toscanini, 
principal conductor of the Metropolitan 
opera house, New York; Alfred Hertz, 
German conductor of the Metropolitan 
opera house; Leopold Stokowski, con-* 
ductor of the Cincinnati orchestra, and 
his bride, who was Olga Samaroff; the 
pianist, Josef Hofmann, and Mrs Hof- 
mann and several singers of the Metro- 
politan opera company. 

Mr and Mrs Fiedler will go direct to 
Hamburg, their home, and in a fort- 
night expect to go to some watering 
place, probably Kissingen. Mr Fiedler 
is planning to spend July and August at 
Garmisch, a beautiful village in the 
Bavarian highlands not far . from 
Munich, where Richard Strauss has 4is 
home. Mr and Mrs Fiedler wit] gail 
for America at the end of September. 

Many others of the orchestra will sail 
soon. Mr Noack, the second concert 


sibelius, and he: has ‘not: disdainfully. 
turned his face from the American com- 
poser.-  _* " % 


‘itek 
~ a few weeks in Eur 


| sail from Boston on “the Fre 
Tuesday. Mr Roth sails next 


Mr Lenom late in May. * ' 
OVATION FoR ORCHESTRA. “('Y Hall. 


“tobe : Aye Boge 
Remarkable Demonstration for Play- | oe 
ers and Conductor at Close of the 
-Os 
Symphony Season. 190 7-O 


The Symphony orchestra gave its 
final concert for the season last night. 
After the third movement of the Tsch- 
alkowsky symphonv, and again after 
the last movement there was an even 
greater outburst of applause than on y r 
Friday afternoon. CK, Conduetor. 

When Mr Fiedler indicated last night | 
for the men to stand with bim at the} 
conclusion of the symphony the great a 
uadience which filled every seat in the 
hall, broke into rousing and long con: | 
iinued applause. A greater ovation has | 
seliom been given a great prima donna | NK I } 
when singing as Soloist with the or- } e 
chestra. 

The conductor’s desk was handsome- 

lv decorated with a large bouquet of 
fiowers which at first withsto Con- 


cert Master’s Witek’s attempts to de- TJIARY 8, Y a 


tacn it. much to the amusement of the |! 


| audience, but it was finally loosened by | 


} 


Mr Geitzen who placed it upon the! 
stand. oe 
There was another demonstration to | 

the orchestra standing after the con- | 


cert. 


Programme. 


CHADWICK, SYMPHONIC SKETCHES. 


SOLO. 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE, ‘Im Fruhling.”’ 


Soloist: 


To be Announced. 
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Symphony Hall. 


Thirty-first Season, 1911-1912. 
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‘Conduct Symphony Orchestra for S asons of 
4910-1911 and 1911-1912, 


‘ 


MAX FIEDLER. 


fe 
Gkobe telr, i te 

For the past month geveral New York 
‘nusical journals have been arranging, 
to their own satisfaction evidently, the 
affairs of the Boston symphony orches- 
tra and have assigned a half dozen 
famous-conductors to direct the organi- 
Zation after this season Closes. But as 
there was no unanimity in choice, ot 
course the matter was not definitely 
Bottled. 

_ Buch men as Mahler, Muck, Campa- 
aiini ‘and even WNikisch were in the 
5 ‘0! ster of namés specified to succeed Dr 
Piedier, and despite the fact. that the 
lanagement of the orchestra did not 
th in any way that a change was 
ted Dame Rumor kept the 

wt in quite active circulation. 

f Max Fiedler came to Boston as 
ader of the orchestra in September. 
08. de'soon displayed abilities which 
pved him a worthy successor to th. 

Of Gericke, Nikisch and Dr Muck. 


| 1910-1911 an 


va) 


and although his ideas differed in many 
ways from those of his predecessors, 
his masterly command of men and 


thorough knowledge of his work quickly | 
won for him the ‘appreciation and re-. 


gard of players and'his audiences. 
Catholic and progressive in his tastes, 
he favors alike music of the old or new 
schools, and worthy American compos- 
ers receive prompt recognition in his 
makeup of programs. “Take him for 
ali in all,” he is a representative of the 
best thought in the musical field, and 
his sojourn here has resulted in keeping 
the standard of the orchestra. on thut 
plane which has made it one of the 
few great orchestras of the world. 
Gossip has had its run for a while 
without an authentic basis, But nosy 
Bostonians and many others will be 
gratified to learn that Mr Cc. A. Blits 
inahager or the orchestra; announce 
vesterdav that Dr Fiedler will not ‘rea 
tire at the close of the season, but has 
been reenma ged for thé seasons Of 
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oston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


Max Fiedler, Conductor. 
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Opening Concert 


Saturday Evening, October 7, 1911. 
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Bopula: Program otfer Great, 

Pleasure; Mr, Fiedler Enthusi- | 
astically Applauded. 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 24th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, the last of the 
s0th season, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: 


‘Overture to “‘Ooriolanus’’ Beethoven 

Good ny No. 6, ‘‘Puthetic’’.. -Tschaikowsky | 
od Friday spell from ‘“Parsiafal’....W agner 
Funeral music from *‘Dusk of the Gods,” 


Prelude to “The Mastersingers’’ Wagner 
When Mr. Fiedler appeared on the 
stage the applause was hearty, and the 
demonstration of appreciation lasted for 
some time. The performance of the 
Symphony awakened enthusiasm, and 
the third movement, which, when the , 
work was first play ed here, left the au-, 
dience cool and perplexed, yesterday | 
was especially applauded. : 
The program was of a popular nature, |! 
and although there was no soloist, the) 
second gallery was wholly filled. With | 
a program of this nature, the orchestra | 
is a soloist of the greatest drawing | 
power. There has been for some years | 
in Germany and at Paris an effort to do. 
eway with soloists at symphony con-., 
certs. There are concertos and other | 
pieces for piano and orchestra that fit 
the general scheme, and violinists and, 
fanists are less obtrusive than singers. | 
fo matter who the singer may be, her. 
arias and groups of songs are usually 
without relation to the rest of the pro- 
ram, and when she is a famous prima 
ai the orchestral pieces serve only 
as a background for her display. ! 
It was a pleasure to hear Beethoven's 
overture again. There are few nobler, 
few more tragic pages in all music. 
re is no digression, no elaboration. 
The overture is as compact, concise, ex- 
pressive as Synge’s ‘‘Riders to the Sea.’ 
And how simple the structure! By what 
simple means the thought of the haughty 
heroic soul is impressed on the hearer" 
The tragedy for which the overture ‘was 
written was by von Collin; but the 
music is afger the manner of Greek 
tragedy. ‘‘And one of Plutarch’s men 
talked with us face to face.”’ 
There was a time when it seemd as 
ough Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic’ sym- 
Shony would pass by reason of its popu- 
larity, and many prophesied it would be 
forgotten when the composer's fifth and 
| fourth were still heard eagerly. The 
“Pathetic” is now nearly 18 years old, 
and it still moves and thrills. The 
music tempts conductors to extravagance 
pace and in expression. The lyric 
the me in the first movement is often 


sur mans in a sentimental fashion, and the 
‘third movement is often hurried. Mr. 


fagner | 





Seve ‘bees Pe trouser pnd 


: irae Detwacn the dance section and the 


inexorable trio of the second movement, 
and in this trio the monotony of the’ 
drum, one of the most striking features 
of the symphony, was not fully brought 
out, for the wail of strings and wood- 
wind was too pronounced. The third 
movement was taken at so fast a pace. 
that the general effect was impaired. 
With any other orchestra there would 
have been a scramble to the climax. 

It is idle to debate the question wheth- | 
er, excerpts from ‘'Wagner’s music-. 
Gramas should or should not be played | 
in concert. Wagner, himself, not o ly | 
permitted concert performances, but, led | 
them. This was at a time when he | 
‘gladly heard his own music outside the| 
opera house and was not prepared to, 
| theorize in the matter. 

The first public rehearsal of the 3ist. 
season, Mr. Fiedler, conductor, will bal 
on Friday afternoon, Oct. 6. | 

A review of the season of 1910-11 weil: 
be published in the editorial section:of 
Sunday’s Herald. 
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ADDRESS Po. roe lSoq_ 


This ticket must be presented to 


the door-keeper at every perform- 


Persons neglecting to bring 


tickets will be admitted to the hall 


only by purchasing an evening ticket. 
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(Hall Studio, N. Y.) 


Conductor Fiedler Has Elaborate 
Plans—Interesting Nov- 
elties. 


WILL BE HIS LAST SEASON 

Beginning Friday afternoon, Oct. §, 
Boston will have the usual 24 public re- 
hearsals on Friday afternoons and 24 
concerts on Saturday evenings by the 
Symphony orchestra. The regular sea- 
son of 30 weeks has this year been €X- 
tended to 31 in order that the orchestra 
may make a second trip to the middie 
West. The dates on which there will be 
no rehearsals and concerts are, Nov, 10 
and 11; Dec. § and 9 Jan. 12 and 13; Feb. 
2, 8, 2% and 24: March 22 and 23, and April 


~ 
~ 
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we 
beng 


The annual anction sales will begin a 
week from tomorrow (Monday) Sept, 2d, 
As has been the custom four days will 
be given to these sales. On Monday, 
the 25th, the $18 seats for the rebearsals 
will be sold; on Tuesday, the $10 seats 
for the rehearsals; on Thursday, Sept. 
9% the $18 seats for the concerts and on 
Friday, Sept. 29, the $10 seats. On all 
days the auction will begin promptly at 
10 o’clock. 

Mr. Fiedler, whose last season x* 
will be as conductor of the orchestra, 
will sail from Bremen on the 19th. 
He has made elaborate plans for the 
geason and will announce a list of 
interesting novelties. He has pre- 
pared two special programs . for the 
second and third concerts. At the 
second concert he will celebrate the 
s0th anniversary of the ‘first concert 
of the orchestra, which took place on 
Oct. 22, 1881. This program will in- 
elude ‘“‘Eroica,” Beethoven's sym- 
phony, Schubert’s ‘‘Unfinished” sym- 
phony and Brahms'’s “Academic Fes- 
tival’” overture. The third concert 
will celebrate the centenary of Liszt’s 
birth. The program will include 
the “Dante” symphony, “Les Pre- 
ludes,” “Tasso,” and the piano con- 
certo in E-flat, with Mr. Ganz as 
-pianist. 

The list of soloists which Mr. Ellis 
has prepared represents the best art- 
ists who will be in America. The 
names of 17 are announced, and it is 
probable that one or two other artists 
will appear during the course of the 
season. Of the 17 three are drawn 
from the orchestra—Messrs, Witek 
and Noack, the accomplished violin- 
iste who occupy the first desk, and 
Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist. 

There will be four singers. Of these 
two have never been heard here with 
the orchestra and one will be new to 


7 


Boston. This-is Miss Elena Gerrardt.a— 
pupil of Mrs. Arthur Nikiseh, and 4 
protegee of the distinguished nomaduted 
tor. Miss Gerhardt is said to possess 
a soprano voice of unusual beauty and 
to sing with skill and taste. Her wgrks 
has been devoted entirely to the con- | 
cert stage and in the last several year | 
she has been one of the most prominént} 
figures in the 


| 


musical’ world of, Ger- | 
many and London. | 

Mme. Alma Gluck has already ap- 
peared in Boston in concert and opera. 
She has risen from minor parts jn crt 
Metropolitan Opera Company to a fore- 
most place among its lyric sppranos, 
and is much sought after for the con- 
cert stage. Her charming personality, 
voice and art have given her a distin- 
guished position among American sing- 
ers, 

The other two singers will be Madame 
Schumann-Heink and Madame. Berta 
Morena. Madame Schumann-Heink will 
be warmly welcomed. 

Madame Morena has made for her- 
self an assured place in operatic 
music in this country, and is among 
the skilled singers of Wagner music. | 

The list of pianists is comprehen- 
sive. Josef Hofmann is coming . to 
America especially to fill a series of | 


/ 
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engagements with the Boston -Sym- 
phony. The list comprises in add- 
tion to Mr. Hofmann, Katherine Good- | 
son, Olga Samaroff, Wilhelm Bachaus, | 
Harold Bauer, Rudolph Ganz ancl | 
George Proctor. Of these the only | 
newcomer is Mr. Bachaus, a young 
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Germath planist Who \ims held a promi- 
nent Plage. in Murope for-the past few 
years ‘ma if coming to America for 
the firs{atime,. He !s said to be highly 
and a musician 
attainments. 
Misse\Go0dsen and Mme. Samaroff are 
botl fa yorites in this city, and the same 
ie truePef Haroid bauer and Rudolph 
(Janz. ee / | 
Lastityear Symphony patrons heard 
for tt {first time Leopold Auer’s pupil, 
the CBadian wzivl., Kathleen Parlow. 
This Year pot only will Miss Parlow be 
heré tamrepresont|her teacher, but, an- 
other Mipil Mize nm: Zimbalist, a young 
Rusvi#eswill make his debut in Ameri- 
ca ‘ath. fourth concert. Like Elman, 
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KATSBLEEN PARML OW 
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he is a Russian Jew, and comes from 
He 
is a graduate of the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory, where he took all the honors 
offered for the violin. He is 22 years 
old. and for the last two years has 
played with unusual success on the con- 
tinent. The other violinist, in addition 
to the two from the orchestra, is that 
interesting artist, Maud Powell. She 
will play Bruch’s new Concerto, which 
was performed for the first time in 
Germany last year by Willy Hess. The 
programs for the first five concerts are 
as follows: 


T.—OcCT. 6 AND 
MT ilee’’ vcs cs cecece coccecene os+ WODEE 
Rm flat major, No. 1, op 38, 

Scehumann 
“Piondina.”’ from ‘‘Il Seraglio’’.Mozar 
“Tntermezzi Goldoniani.”’ op. 12%, NOs. 

1. 2. 5 and 6, for string orchestra... Bossi 
Aria from ‘‘Louise”™’ Charpentier 
Comedy overture, Op. oe MOET 

(First time 


Lend 


Overture, 
Symphony in 


Arita, 


LS aa weavees 
in America.) 
Soloist, Miss Alma Gluck. 
11.—OCT. 18 AND 14. 

20th Anniversary of the Orchestra. 
Symphony in EE flat major, No. o, OP. 
on, OM atog’. ccscceceac-os6essarscfesese@rOoven 
Symphony in B minor, ‘“Tinfinished,’’ 
No. 8 cen e HCRUDErE 


Academic Festival Overture Brahms 


I27.—OCT. 20 and & 

(Liszt born Oct. 22, 1811.) 
Symphonic poem, ‘Tes Preludes’’........Lis2t] 
Symphony after Dante ‘‘Divina Com- | 
media’. ce sss cescecececesesrseses seeees shslOwem 

Concerto for pianoforte in BE flat major, 
Symphonic poem, ‘*Tasso, 
trionfo’’ 


a Ee oe se oa 9 ee 
lamento e 

ch va bbe HEC Oe 20S 6608. 2008 cece 00 ksieee 
Soloist, Rudolph Ganz, 
1V.—OCT. 27 AND &. 
Overture, ‘‘Der Waassertraeger’’ 
Symphony No. 4 fn Ff minor, op. 98...Brahms 
Concerto for ViOliM. ose seer crete es Glazounoft 
Tone poem, ‘Dante and BReatrice’’. .,. Bantock 

(First time in America.) 

Soloist. Efrem Zimbalist. 

v.—_NOV. 8 AND 4. 

Overture, ‘‘Melusine”’ Mendelssohn 
Tone poem, ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’’.Strauss 
Symphonic variations. ‘‘Istar,’’ op. 42. .d'Indy 
Overture, “CwendoOlne’’..ccceeeceeeee .Chabrier 


Cherubini 
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THE FIRST C make the schedule poss mary 
1911-1912 _ he will be free at least from the labor of 
: choral concerts with the Cecilia that he 
undertook last winter. If Mr, Fiedler, 


: 
am ht: < 
. > ~ 


The Thirty-First Year of the Orchestra | +;, men say, drives them hard, especially» 


_-A Schedule That Calls for More Con- | in Ayr vhileic dupe’ sh new ggasi net 
: not spare mself. e once picture@® his 
certs in the West Than Heretofore, and | , ays and nights as study of new pieces, re- 
’ So Lengthens by a Week the Season in| hearsals, concerts, journeys, meals and 
4 | ; | sleep, declared that this in the season was 
SYMPHONY HALL 3 Boston—Mr. ssp Final ys = po a conductor’s life and wondered why young 
i ductor and His Ambitions for It—The | men should seek it painfully. He forgot 
SECOND BALCONY ‘ f Si Pianist nd that the same spirit that spurs him through 
Annual Array of Singers, Flanists @ these labors, tingles also in these young 
Violinists—A Comprehensive and Prom- | men. Additional concerts aside, Mr. Fiedler 
aut bids fair to be more zealous than ever this 
ising List winter. We will return to Boston for the 
| final year of his conductorship, to his last, 
ITH the Symphony Concerts | opportunity to perform with the passes. 
of Friday afternoon, Oct. 6 | Orchestra the music that he particularly — 
and Saturday evening, Oct. 7, cherishes and the music that he wishes 
to begin the new season, the | particulavly to bring to hearing. Until 
orchestra enters upon its thirty-first | next Saturday, aside from the programmes. 
year. It will celebrate the thirty years | of the first five pairs of concerts, printed 
that are past, on Oct. 13 and 14, by the elsewhere inthis newspaper, we must await | 
first pair of concerts it has ever un- | a detailed ist of the music that he wishes | 
dertaken in® honor, as it were, of itself. | to undertake. It Is an open secret, how- | 
More particularly and in much more | ever, that it will be rich in new or novel | 
characteristic fashion, it will also sig- | Pieces and that it will include, as the 
nalize the anniversary by the lengthen- | ‘‘programmists”’ say, “several works” ‘Ot 
ing of its working weeks by one. Hith- | ‘large dimensions.” ‘The five programmes, 
erto, the concerts in Boston have @X- | with their Reger and Bantock, Strauss and - 
tended over thirty weeks—for the twen- | d’Indy, Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms. 
ty-four pairs that precendent ordains, | sufficiently herald it. Whatever Mr, Fied- 
bioken by the five intervals during ler’s merits or demerits as @ conductor 
which the orchestra visits New York and and the first far outweigh the second—an | 
other cities to the South and the one interval expectant and admiring public awaits hims, 
during which it goes into the Middle , The audience of the Symphony Concerts) 
West. There it has gathered a numerous likes the substance and the arrangemsis)) 
public that seems to wish for more con- of his diversified programmes, his eagerie™™ 
certs. Accordingly, this season, the or- for the magnificences pl Ee ae 
chestra will go twice into the Middle of sound, his liking for Viv ee as 
West—once at the end of January 4S | 
heretofore and once at the middle of 


| 
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contrast. ‘In the better sense of the word, 
he has ‘popularized’ the concerts ele: \ 

. sors, and a teful — 
continue over one more week than hereto- the outlying cities it has been still more | 


MR. MAX FIEDLER fore, ending on Friday afternoon, May 3 | .o ory! ye 


CONDUCTOR and Saturday evening, May 4. The six | Say 
: additional concerts in the Middle West The Usual Arrangements | 


raise the total number that the orches- In a few trifling respects the additional — 
tra will undertake in its seven months | journey to the West has altered the ats. 
of active work to 120, practically four | rangements for the concerts in Boston. 
concerts a week—to say nothing of re- | Otherwise they remain as of recent years. 
hearsals and travel—and so the most | They will begin at Symphony Hall on FPrie- 
exacting task the management has yet |day afternoon, Oct. 6, and Saturday’ evenn. 
set for , it. To New York, Brooklyn, jing, Oct. T. They will continue. fr om 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- | week to week through Nov. 8. and 4—the 
ton, it will go at monthly intervals as longest consecutive series. Then, the trips, 
of old, and already its audiences there are as the orchestra calls them, begin, and 
assured. It will give its occasional | there will be no concerts on Nov. 10 and 
concerts in Worcester, Providence, 11, Dec. 8 and 9, Jan. 12 and 13, Feb. 2.4 id 
Springfield, New Bedford and other New 3, Feb. 928 and 24, March 22 and 23 Bien bacit 
England cities where it is annually and April 12 and 13. Since Christmas falls omy 
eagerly expected. On eight Thursdays Monday, it will not affect the course Of Us) 
from November through April, it will go concerts, and the shift of the afternoom, 
to Cambridge, and in Boston it will not concert from Good Friday to the preceaihs, 
miss its two concerts for its own Pen- Thursday will be made as usual, a. 
sion Fund. the season will end on May ; : 
4t is almost safe to surmise, Mr. 
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for. ‘the afternoon 
‘morning, Sept. 26; 


“pids that usually prevails. 
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concerts’ will be ‘sold. 
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The tick 


‘ xy auction as heretofore, starting from the 
“established prices of $18 for the better 


the tickets at $18 for 
evening concerts on Thursday morn- 
Sept. 28; and the tickets at $10 for the 


- 


“evening concerts on Friday morning, Sept. 








Long ago, the regular public of the 


‘concerts mastered the conditions that gov- 


ern these sales and learned the scale of 
, It is the cus- 
‘tom of the orchestra so to sell its tickets 
‘fin Boston. No other band in America 
“Wares so to rely upon premiums. 


. “The 


|. For seventeen of the twenty-four pairs 
‘of concerts a ‘‘soloist”’ has been already 
engaged or will come from the ranks 


Soloists”’ 


‘of the orchestra, and the official out- 
givings hint at additions to the list. 
Seemingly, then, few of the concerts 
‘will be wholly orchestral, and the 


‘management seems to be receding from the 
‘policy, begun a few years ago, of giving 
ery fourth or fifth pair to the band 
‘alone. On the other hand it still holds 
firmly to its announced course of engaging 
‘only such singers, pianists and violinists 
~ deserve by their acknowledged rank 
‘to. appear with such an orchestra. 
( exception, sometimes fortunate, some- 
ine: unfortunate, has been one or another 
Tesident virtuoso. For the new season 
the choice of soloists accords altogether 
with this policy. The singers will be 
Mmes. Gluck. and Morena of the Metro- 
‘politan Opera House, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink of Europe and America and Miss 
Plena Gerhardt, the German concert singer, 
who comes for the first time to the United 
States at midwinter. The pianists will be 
Messrs. Hofmann, Bauer, Ganz, Bachaus 
Bt Proctor and Mmes. Samaroff and 
: The violinists will be Mmes. 
Parlow and Powell and Mr. Zimbalist for 
wandering virtuosi and Messrs. Witek and 
Noack from the first desk of the orchestra 
itself. . Furthermore, at one pair of con- 
Certs Mr. Schroeder will play a ’cello piece. 
ee The Four Singers 

wed the chosen singers, Mme. Schumann- 
@ieink has been familiar these many years 
“to the regular audiences of the Symphony 
Concerts and to the miscellaneous public 
the t seéks them occasionally. It is, more- 
ve ve , &@ curious and amusing fact that she 
“Ras often been in better voice and sung 
»more sxilfully and expressively at the Sym- 
‘phony Concerts than at any of her own re-| 
‘eitals in Boston. The orchestra, the audi-. 
ence, the whole occasion seem to stimulate 
her, Miss Morena is less familiar to the) 
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ton Theatre. She was then, she is now, @ 
very comely woman, cherished and painted 
by the artist Lenbach. She is also a drama-_ 
tic singer whose tones have increased in’ 
security, warmth and eloquence with the 
years. Miss Gluck, also of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, is one of its younger singers 
who has risen there, by the rather unusual 
attribute in a lyric theatre in 1911, of skill 
in the pure art of song. Last winter she 
sang in Boston at one of the concerts of the 
Handel and Haydn Society and not a few 
Bostonians have heard her at the Metropoli- 
tan as the Blessed Spirit in the revival of 
Orpheus. There they could hear the beauty 
of her transparent voice, the delicate 
intelligence and the refined artistry of her 
singing. The newcomer, Miss Gerhardt, is 
one of the few singers in Germany who is 
content with the concert-room., There and, 
indeed, in all northern and western Europe, 
she has sung often with orchestras and in 
recitals of her own. Occasionally, Mr. 
Nikisch, whose protégée she is, accompanies 
her in them. She is a comely woman of 
the blonde German type and of poised and 
practised stage presence. Her voice is a 
rich and expressive soprano and she com- 
mands both beauty and eloquence of tone, 
She has cultivated the grand style not for 
rhetorical effect, but for an unusual breadth 
and power of diction and climax. She has 
large imagination and in her singing are 
both repose and vitality. 


The Pianists 


Of the pianists, Mr. Hofmann returns 
from Europe for ten appearances with the 
Symphony Orchestra only. After years of 
mistrust of Boston because it had once 
seemed indifferent to him, he came again 
to it last autumn as a matured pianist. It 
heard him gladly; it applauded him yet 
more last spring. ‘‘Has Boston changed?”’ 
he wrote amusingly, after the concert of 
April, ‘for is it the pianist?’’ Probably it 
is both. Mr. Bauer likewise returns to a 
public that has long admired his studious 
talents, the intellectual understanding that 
underlies his playing and the poised emo- 
tion that warms it. Mr. Ganz, who has now 
settled in Berlin, has been as long—or 
longer—absent. LHe used to strike fire; 
by report it burns the brighter now. 
Mme. Goodson won her first American pub- 
lic here in Boston and she has kept it by 
the vitality and the elastic moods of her 
playing of the romantic music—she is likely 
to play Tschaikowsky’s concerto—which is 
her best field. Mme, Samaroff has regained 
health and spirits again. She can summon 
again the nervous energy, the large re- 
source and the sure precision of her play- 
ing with an orchestra. The public of the Sym- 
phony Concerts has long followed her ca- 
reer. The newcomer remains—Mr. Bachaus, 
German, blonde, and still believably youth- 
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thal and Godowsky; but he has a warm 
and a more elastic temperament, The six- 
ties and the seventies would have called 
| him romantic. | 
| - The Violinists 


Of the violinists, two are members of 
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( of technique and the subtleties of tonal 
f shading, and Mr. Noack with his silvery 
tone and his French sense, though he is 
Dutch by birth, of the golden mean of 
adroit expression. Twoymore are women: 
the most distinguished of the elder women 
of the violin, Mme. Powell, and the most 
remarkable of the younger, Miss Parlow. 
Mme. Powell is established now, beyond 
peradventure, among the remarkable vio- 
linists of our time and she is one of the 
few American virtuosi, whom FPuropean au- 
diences—and not ‘‘press notices’’ sent from 
Europe—have really acclaimed. At her 
usual interval of three or four years, she 


returns to the Boston Orchestra, this time | 


to play Bruch’s new concert-piece. Miss 
Parlow, when she first played with the or- 
chestra last spring, proved that, young as 
she is, she was both virtuoso, in her com- 
mand of her instrument and feeling for it, 
and interpretative artist in her response 
to her music. Her concerto, Tschaikow- 
sky’s, happened to be ill-chosen for her best 


powers. She will choose more wisely next 
autumn. Finally, there is one more 
newcomer—Mr. Zimbalist. Auer, the Rus- 


sian virtuoso who is counted the foremost 
teacher of the violin, schooled him as he 
schooled Mr. Elman and Miss Parlow, and 
launched him as a virtuoso in Europe. His 
progress has been rapid in Germany and in 
England; and he is now to try his fortunes 
in America. To see and to hear he recalls 
the younger Elman and in his playing are 
the same Slav traits. 
announcements of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Once it belonged to Boston only. Now, with 
dts wider and wider field, it is almost na- 
tional. a, Ter: 





THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 





The Music for the First Five Pairs—New 
Pieces by Reger and Bantock—Strauss’s 
“Zarathustra” and d’Indy’s “Istar”’—The 

Two Anniversary Programmes 


programmes for the first five Syim- 

phony Concerts of the new musical 
year. They include the pieces chosen for 
the concerts that are to commemorate the 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding of 
the band and the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Liszt. For the first of these 
anniversaries, the programme is properly 


Mo: FIEDLER has sent to Boston his 
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the orchestra, Mr. Witek of the refinements - 
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ture to an imaginary or an unnamed — 
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So run the present | 
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The other three programmes bear witne 3S. 1 Oo. 


the lists include Strauss’s “Zarathustra,” 






come as novel music to many that-hear ! te 
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Mr. Fiedler’s sympathies for contemporary 
music and hig zeal to bring interesting new 


music to speedy hearing in Boston. Thus, 
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of which Mr. Fiedler has given very elo-) 
quent performances, d’Indy’s richly imag 
ined and scored set of variations, ‘“Istar’ > 
Chabrier’s overture to his opera, “Gwendo- 
line’; Glazounoff’s concerto. for violin, 
which has not yet been played here; Ban- 
tock’s tone poem ‘Dante and Beatrice,” 
first heard last spring in London and very 
glowing, if a little theatrical music; and 
Reger’s newest orchestral piece an Over- 





comedy. 
In detail the five programmes go: 


Oct. 6 and T: 


Weber: Overture, ‘‘Jubilee.”’ BR We 
Schumann: Symphony in B-flat major (Th e 

Spring). By eed 
i : Air. ‘‘Biondina’’ from Il Seraglio.”” — - 
One interests Goldoniani,’’ for String Or- 


- d My 
nt ake ; 


chestra. ‘a ‘. 

Charpentier: Air from ‘‘Louise. 

Reger: Comedy Overture, Op. 120. q 

(First Time in America) _- Sa 

Soloist: Miss Alma Gluck (of the Metropoli~ 
tan Opera House) 


Oct, 18 and 14, for the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the orchestra: 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Eroica.’”’ 
Schubert: Symphony_in, B-Minor, ‘“‘TInfinished.’” 
Brahms: Academic Overture. ; 


Oct. 20 and 21, for the Liszt centenary: 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem, ‘Les Préludes.’’—5S m— 
phony After Dante’s ‘‘Divina Commed Af ck 
—-Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1—Symphon- 
ic Poem, ‘‘Tasso."’ £4 
Soloist: Rudolph Ganz. rs 


Oct. 27 and 28: Brkt 
Cherubini: Overture, ‘‘The Water Carrier.” | 


Brahms: Symphony No. 4 in E-minor. ig 

Glazounoff: Concerto for Violin. i Emp 

Bantock: Tone Poem, ‘‘Dante and Beatrice,”? « — 
(First Time in America) tA ha 
Soloist: Efrem Zimbalist Pree Nae 


Nov. 3 and 4: } 
Mendelssohn: Overture, ‘‘Melusina.’’ na ig 
Strauss: Tone Poem, “‘Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 
D’ Indy: Symphonic Variations, ‘‘Istar.”’ Ae 
Chabrier: Overture to ‘‘Gwendoline,” hia 











New “Symphony Men” 
A new first trombone-player, Mr. Allot te 


tion of the brass choir that has been going - 
forward since Dr. Muck’s time. Two new | 
viola players, both Huropeans, will aise | 
join the band—one to replace Henry 


| Heindl, who retired’ on pension last spring a 


after twenty-nine years of continuous s@r” 
vice, from the beginnings indeed of 
orchestra itself. Jno. wc. Ue 
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‘There Will Be Only Three 
in the Personnel of the Orchestra 
- This Season. : 

Nhere will be only three new faces in 
ithe Symphony orchestra this year. One 
_of these new members will be an addi- 
ition to the membership of the orchestra, 

while the other two replace members 
who have retired. 


as a member of the Boston symphony 


‘Heindl of 18 


' line under the leadershtp 
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To have ompleted 30 years of service 
orchestra is an honor, won by Henry 
Cranston — Sst, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Mr Heindl has played under all the 
conductors of the organization, from 
Georg Henschel, the conductor of the 


j rchestra in 1881, on down the 
sd ah of Gericke 


| {he additional member will be Modeste |Nikisch, Paur, De Muck and Mr Fied- 


Alloo, who will share with Mr Hampe 
the: position of first trombone. Mr 
Alloo’s engagement is due to the policy 
of the orchestra to have extra men so 
far as possible among the wind players, 
for modern music is so exacting that 
it is difficult for one solo player to do 
Bll the work required of him in the 
season. Mr Alloo is a Belgian and 

mes very highly recommended. In 
fact, Sir Hdward Elgar some years ago 
wrote for him and dedicated to him a 
trombone concerto. 

The other two members will be viola 
players, coming from abroad. They will 


| 


; 


take the place of Henry Heindl and one | 


other of the viola players, who retired 
from :-the orchestra last year. Mr Heindl 


is one of the old guard, as he was a} 


| member of the original orchestra in 
1881, and until his illness a year ago he 
had the remarkable record of never 


having missed a rehearsal or concert in | 
} 


29 years. He retires on pension. 


NEW PLAYERS FOR 
- BOSTON SYMPHONY 


| Wh ahels ——- Setote | 
Modeste Alloo, Trombone, /and 


Two Viola Players Secured. 
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There will be only three new faces in 
the Symphony orchestra this year. Two 
will replace members who have retired. 
Mr. Modeste Aloo, who will share with 
Mr. Hampe the position of first trom- 
one. Mr. Alloo’s engagement is due to 


| 


the policy of the orchestra to have extra) 
gen so far as possible among the wind 


players. 
‘comes very highly 
fact, Sir Hdward Elgar, some years ago, 
wrote for him and dedicated to him a 
trombone concerto. 

The other two members wilil be viola 
players, coming from abroad. They will 
take the place of Mr. Henry Heindl and 
one other of the viola players who re- 
‘tired from the orchestra last year. Mr. 
'Heindl is one of the old guard, as he 
‘was a member of the original orchestra 
‘in 1881, and until his illness qa year ago 
he had the remarkable record of never 
thaving missed a rehearsal or concert in 
29 years. _ Mr. Heindl retires on pension, 
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Mr. Alloo is a Belgian, and, 
recommended. In | 


ler. ; 
During the first 10 years Mr Heindl 
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HENRY HEINDL, 


Who Completes 80 Years of Service With the | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
eta A a. IN PIE elk A ERR TOON URES ESET 
was principal violist of the orchestra, 
and during the 30 years the viola has 
remainded his instrument. 


a 


Until he succumbed to an attack of | 
nervous prostration last year, Mr Heidl | 


had not missed a concert or rehearsal 
of the orchestra in the 29 years of his 
membership. Such a record entitles 
him to a holiday and the pension upon 
which he now retires on at the age of 68. 

Learning the violin and the clarinet 
in his early youth in Wirtzburg, KBa- 
varia, his birthpiace, Mr Heindl 


aquired. Iéntering the army 
of the poet,cobbler, Hans Sachs, and his 


mastersingers. 


flere Heind] became a member of the 


principal bafid of the Bavarian regi- 
ments. It numbered 50 men. The con- 
ductor was a. skilled musician, 
mann by name, who had aiready es- 


per- | 
formed as a musician the six years of | 
military service which his country re-- 
at 18, he, 
was stationed at Nuremburg, the city | 


Bau- |! 


“and. selections from’ these operas. 


- musician 


' 


ithe overtures to “Rienzi” and. 


uch of his musi r ite band—_ 
| .“Tann- 
hauser,’’. the prelude to -‘‘Lohengrin,” 


° 


was the first conductor, as Mr Heindl 
contends to. transcribe Wagner’s music 


for a band of wind and percussion in- 1) 


struments. 

There was a renarsal of two hours 
each morning and the daily dress 
parade at noon. Then the day 
free. 

There was a small orchestra of per- 
haps a dozen pieces in which Mr Heindal 
played first violin, and its music is now 
a golden memory. Baumann himself ar- 
ranged all the parts and with such skill 


me 


was — 
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evening, May 4... The Fridays and Sat- 
urdays that will be omitted are respec- 
Ncv 1¢ and 11, Dee 8 and 9, Jan 
12 and 13, Feb 2 and 8, and 23 and 24, 
March 23 and 23, and April 12 and 4. 
' During the past five years the orchestra 


tively: 


during the season, but an extra western 
trip has been placed in ‘the schedule for 


not a theme or a note was missing. 
The art of arranging is a science which 
he contends is less ably practiced in 
America than abroad. 

Receiving his honorable 
from the service in 1867, the young 
started for America, and 
landed in New York with his valise, 
his fiddle case, and no money. Visiting — 
the German musicians’ headquarters, 
he learned that a_ brother whom he 
sought was in Boston. 

He came on to this city with others 
who were engaged to play In the old 
Continental theatre. Then other op- 
portunities offered which led him into ND 
the Harvard musical association, the } Concerts, 
Beethoven club, of whieh. Woll EPICS Friday, 
byes cellist, eh ve old Germania or- 3 concerts. 
ehestra and band. - mn Ni pr 

he latter was Boston’s chief _pur- | | Ihere will be 17 soloists, four singers, 
veyor of music in the late 60s. Wed- | all women; seven pianists, five violin- 
dings, balls, receptions, parties, _pro- - ists and one ’cellist. It is a list of high 
eessions, all were incomplete without | artisti ~ay ai de ww & 

3 : “ lg stic merit. As is customary, three 
music by the Germania. uf y; oe 
of these will be draw» from the ranks | 


Mr Heindl laughed the other evenings 
with true German heartiness as pn of the crchestra itself—the concert mas- 
called the days after the war, when - ter, Mr Witelk Prien tye Mt: y 
hueinesa eagerly resumed its course. | Noack . ae ee assistant, Mr | 
pusiness eapel ’. ps L “~* ° | OAC a» and the first cello, Mr Schroe- 
It was then possible for a man to make | der. The visiting pertormers all prom- 
$12 and $15 a night playing for a] ise to be worthy of the organization 
dance. ' and tke concerts under whose ; 
Sd , . . . to of ” 4N4 ve 4 4 108 ~ 
“why,” said the genial old musician, | they are to appear e auspices 
“as a young man and a comparative ‘the list Of singers includes Mmes 
after I came to Boston, and not so 10nS,) Gluck and Miss Elena Gerharat ‘It will 
afterward I made $3700 in one year. In| have been f epshile teed of be 
a my ese Tye” laugh at $5 jobs! « 2 NEE our years since last Mme 
those days we used to laugh at 99 J9PS) Schumann-Heink has appeared her 
if we didn't care to do them, but today | with the Symphony orchestra and ti 4 
musicians are earning 99 when they! opportunity to hear her again ve 
can.”’ . rr aps und 2 


, such conditions will be welcomed by her 
| host of admirers in Boston. Mme Schu- 
| mann-Heink still holds the first rank of 


| contraltos — ay. ; a..46) 46 te ite 
SyMphonyANNouNces | tion 'wncther there'is any artist now be. 
fore the public who enjoys such general 
j 
season’s Plans. 


that the venerable musician claims that 
) next April, which accounts for the dif- 
ference this vear. 

The annual auction sales of seats will 
open a week from tomorrow- morning, 
Monday, Sept 25. As has been the cus- 
tom in the past, four days will be given 
to these sales. -On Monday, Sept 2, 
the $18 seats for the rehearsals will be 
sold, beginning at i0, and on Tuesday at 
the same hour, the $10 seats for the re- 
hearsals. There will be sold at 10 on 
Thursday, Sept 28, the $18 seats for the 


discharge ik 


_ and at the same hour on 
sept 29, the $10 seats for the 


has been away but six different = 
| 


| popularity as does she. 


a 


| Soloists of Distinction. - 


| Mme Berta Morena is one of the ad--» 
| mired dramatic sopranos of the Metro- 
| politan opera company who was heard 
has with much success three years ago. 


List of Soloists a Large and 
Distinguished One, 


Mme Morena succeeded Mme Ternina, 
the principal soprano in the Munich 
opera. She has been a visitor to Amer- 
ica several seasons and has won for 
herself a high place in the estimation 
of the musical public. 

Miss Gerhardt’s appearance here will 
be her first in America. Miss Gerhardt 
has figured largely in musical circles 
in Europe during the past few years as 
a concert singer. She is a pupil of Mrs 
Arthur Nikisch and her first essays as _ 
{{ [a public singer were made under: the 


Nielsen and Mardones in 


Concert Tour—Notes. 
Ulete ——____Sehb.t7 
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and singel es | gs sl 7 yh eer Cee ee ee ne ore Deca S  LEPCS hin , aay | iss es 
Farlow, Maud P , Efrem Zimbalist, “only twice; the two symphonic poems, 4 * 1GAES! PREVIIUM O70 
Ant a : wink in Noack. | } ‘Les Preludes” and Taso Bs the UA Ma beck testing east mr Ne 
fea thieen Parlow ad debut here. ; E-flat con t Se aes, AB” -* Pala sities? SY. ass ng tee 
toward the en i f «dearer mudolt GC which witt bring for- | , b Boy) 
nd Zi il of ward Rudolf Ganz as soivist. ni it Good Prices. for Symphony 


~~ Altogether, © preety gpa. 
i o-add much to the chowed eristies ' |||) Two Anniversary Programs. : Rehearsals 
hs ‘Mme “Gluck, now one of the principa’ of Senn iy cha. ibe : For ‘the 30th anniversary of the or- | a 
fyrle. sopranos of the, Me Bos: | Ne BMS ew chestra, which will be marked by @|| Auction Shows  U | 
"4 PO cared here last year as a yeturn wilh A reas Waeiow gg program Oct.13 and 14, Mr Fied- OWS sual Keen. 
‘ton. ey Tav sf the violin, rv AVE TSS er has placed three work which +e 
with the Handel and Haydn ere ne great artists S ch, gen- n% 
a in Verdi's “Requi' ™,, bab jon hago f one -O8 Me eS artists of erally considered, have been the great- Competition 

Pt vole red. nae years juqually welcome bp be the Ree rat Bek: Peoria Sreonony t reper: 

3 < ? : * at most admirable violinist, Mauc ’ : mphony by Bee- . | 
B h she sang Mimi cc a Bee OE aL ay position among the great- = en, Schubert's “Unfinished”? sym- $5 MoreThanLastY earPaidforBest 
formance 0 La Boheme seetrap tat est violinists has been firmly fixed for D aOrg and Brahms’ Festival overture. ~« Seats 
‘ton opera house by the Metropo:! many years. At her last appearance Mr Fiedler 1s sailing from Bremen on 
company. wear ig | here she brought out the Sibelius con- Tuesday and will arrive in Boston a 
The career of this young sinse) and accomplished a_ tour de force week later, On the same ship with him 
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‘more than ordinarily interesting. a with its stupendous difficulties. This a Mr Vitek. | General Average, However, Below That of 
‘by birth s Rumanian, prac time she will pring to its first hearing 4 le program of the first rehearsal and || 1910 
time sston the new coneert piece by concert, Oct 6 and 7, is as follows: | | 
[ . 


who as been spent in 


_ BE ey asd the venerable Max Bruch. At the Nor- : Weber, ‘Jubilee’ overture; Schumann, 


. Conn) music festival last June symphony in B flat major, No. 1, Mo- 
en done tae ‘ite Sweatt played the new piece for zart, aria, ‘‘Biondina,”” from “T] Serag- 
Three ngasre by ihe first time in America. It was per- 197 ; Boss, intermezzi, Coldoniani, op four Friday afternoon rehearsals of the 
the Metro forraed for_the first time anywhere last : 127, for string orchestra; Charpentier, ,| Boston Symphony Orchest h d 

minor roles, t fortter in Berlin by \Villy Hess, former aria from ‘Louise’; Reger, comedy || ke ¢ y chestra showed as 
earance in America as Sophia, 11 | 7 certmaster of the orchestra. overture, op 120 (first time in America), een an interest at the opening sale to- 
“werther,”’ at the first performance Of i Sram oc eas 'golist, Mme Gluck. day as last year, but at the same time 


opera given.in the new theatre. The/| .. a s oS aN The 30th anniversary of the orchestr a diffe , 
¥ yt Seon she commanded attention || Zimbalist for a New Violinist. will be observed Oct 13 and 14 and the rent interest. The highes’ pits 
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. sner exquisite singinge in Gluck § | trem Zimbalist, the young Russian Liszt anniversary Oct 20 and 21. On the Ges. $78, for seats Nos. 18 and 19, 
“Orpheus.” She has sint™ then nee | violinist, who is coming to h eit fourth program, Oct 27 and 28, Mr = row K, was higher than any recorded 
or “7 her career. Mme Lnty Pn wre Makiy tat 4, te pen. wt Fimbalist will pls : ij last 8S >mt 7 
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Gluck 1S aie. 5 . get Fee sata oi interestine ik ia | | “ye Rai dob is Summer he yrought || average bids were slightly lower. AS 

temperament and in beauty. This WwW! to be a highly interesting personality. | fo its first hearing in England. Ban-/] usual the 1! fl 

be her first appearance with the Bos-]| as already noted, he, like Elman and. tock’s tone-poein, ‘“Daute and Beatrice,” || 10 ~ » lower floor of the hall’ War 

ton Symphony orchestra. is a pupil of Auer. In Europe he | will ve piayed for the first time in osely filled half-way back, with women 
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The bidders for seats for the twenty-_ 


as Elman’s only rivai, and America. Strauss’ “Thus Spake Zara- far outnumbering men, bidding more 


| iani Appear. , o C srs many consider him | thusire”’ and the “Istar’ symphonic va- |} timidly, erhaps, b 
| Seven Pianists to APP amMoOTLs list emarkable | riations of a’Indy stand on the fiith pro- : ps, but showing much et 


_ ‘The list of pianists includes se udihappennd et ata "4 age, and erams of Nov 3 ard 4. sr ca ashen successful. 
“of Katherine Goodson, Olga Samaroff. | ¥o" the last two or *s has had 1e bidding began with a premium of 


ij © aus aro 3 ay, Rue | -ensation: suc 3s] Berlin ; Lagi RRO $5 offered for seat No. 1 in row A hi h 

Wilhelm. Bachaus, Harold, Bauer, Ru- | really a sensational success in Sel | | _ whic 

dolph Ganz, Josef Hofmann and George | London and others of the larger Eu- | yon ORCHESTR ay rapidly rose to $16.50. a higher initial bid 
Lodre, < Wig 


ee eeaas CItAe: « /#\ij and a lower final premium than those of 


Proctor. ihe return of both Miss Good- 


ay) } eetiiy The two violinists that will be drawn Annual Sal : st y of 
son and Mme Samaroff will be heartlly ga the orchestra, Messrs Witek and e of $18 Season Tickéts ' last year. The rest of the row sold at 


} 

| 

welcomed jn Hoston. Miss Goodson two | Noack, are easily able to stand in tae for the Public Rehearsals Will be pie 0 of. from $17.50 to $20.50, excep’ 
ay three years ago made a most favor- | distinguished company in which they Begin This Morni 3 1e last seat, which brought only $13,950, 
ehie impression here, beth at her ap- i have been placed. hc Bh tee aoe ing. the lowest premium of the sale. Last 
' _ . ; ‘ smh pat: eae? | 16) - ~\ eetb 40 c ; o~ 90 s 

pearances with the Symphony orchestra | formants ah hy . ip ns debut as An important preliminary to the com- |; year’s prices ranged frrom.$17 to $25.50; 
. + nitals. year ago ye > lade nis : ol j ic; ; . r : t| 

and in ner eer pianists none has more | soloist was Oe of the musical events : oe musical season will begin at 10 ||j those of the year: pefore falling much 
lh and Admirers in Boston that of the season, and Mr Noack’s two o’clock this morning, when the $18 lower, $8 to $20. 

olga Samaroff. A year aso last spring appearances as soloist with ivf ae seats for the 74 public rehearsals of The second row likewise showed @ fall- 
cae t ek at Ta As es 9 tra have music. miibts sam ep oe gig Symphony orchestra wil} | ing off from last year’s record, though 
ber of weer concert work. Last spring prions pote: 28 Sage ee Alwia iF tae iar Sg Ye an increase over two years ago. Pre- 
ane hecame the wife of Mr Stokowski, sehroeder, the justly admired principal 1% a seats include all the seats |} ™lums ranged from $17 to $25. In the 
the conductor of ‘the Cincinnatl OF | ot the ‘cello section of the orchestra. pecpd e bs oor from the first row to: KK, next three rows the bids rose regularly 
chestra, and -wil}] make only a limited The plans for the season which Mr | KK being the first row under the bal- until an aisle seat, No, 19, in row F 


number of wo eo aDpeaTaN Ces ton Fiedler has —, will commer rncel cony; the seats on the sides of the jj brought $53, higher than any price paid 
winter. One oO ese Wl @ in eral admiration. 45 is generally cnown, first balcony and he . x " : 4G 
with the Symphony orchestra. Te, season Will be his last @& oon in the first four rows|| last year for any seat as Bove. Ns rene 


: the center. , ' 
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Of the men, the one newcomer 1S Wil-| auctor of the orchestra, his engage Bids will be accepted for seats in tial bids for seats in the first six rows 


helm Bachaus. Bachaus 1s @ youns | inent ending next May. He is placing their reguiar order only, and not fo ran from $5 up to $40, with an average of 
who hes been making a very | particular stress on two anniversary ‘he choice: and not be aco Fe , Til spout $20. 
ame for himself in Europe | programs which he has prepared for Sede wilt be: gold on , an four 
three years and| the second and a concerts, the sec- ats W one bid. The high bidding came much earlier 
during wo or tnr : the second and thirc concerts, the Se Tomorrow morning the $10 at | 
he is mak rst visit to America } ond the anniversary of the 20th birth- | pe sold. These include the "ast" hha than last year, but reached its maximum 
said | artist of ver’ | gay of the orchestra, and the third to rows on the floor and the last five saree for the same three seats in row G that 


; | celebrate the centenary of Liszt’s birth. in the center -of er wi br } &7O 4 
11s Own ae Curiously enough, these two anniver- second ‘8 be es ip Rk eas Che reught 4 peschi detubd = mornia® 
s without] earies fall on the same day Liszt Was day afternoon cailane’ oni th ipl they. Gegion repagpn phn Ry nag eda 
Ny . hr dig a . oO 017 ad , Are | © arsais, 1ese ? Ss | ? 
f the. wo. OF three} jorn on Oct 2. 1211. and the first™con- |} held out for rush seats to vey ae af seats dropped to $40 and $33.50. From 
2 we ea vontte cert. of the orchestra, was given in | the day of the concerts. | row G back, last year’s premiums were 
1d ear ant n a aval old Music nail Oct 22, 1881. m To the premiums which will be bid 4} not extravagant until rows L, M and N 
@ same feverall he, Lisst program... i ciudes. the | today’ for tne varfous geats, the upset | Were, Tee ne ighest price, 87%, zal 
‘z.. George Proctor Wah bau a ! brought the highest price, $73. This 
a» of the local pianists. | morning the high bids came more rapid- 


ly. In row K $78 and $75 were premiums 
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“price of the sale. After one or 
‘these flurries some woman, making as 


‘high an initial bid as $40, would obtain 


Pher seats at that figure with no one 
bidding against her. 

er ut times the bidding was very rapid 
ama very spirited. Walter Jackson, the 
‘auctioneer, experienced difficulty once or 
twice in speaking the advancing figures 
qu ickly enough. As vsual a group of tick- 
“et brokers with orders from patrons for 
‘particular seats, occupied the. front row 
‘on one side and rushed a few of the 
‘bids in a very lively manner. Messrs. 
Herrick, Burke, Wadsworth, Pratt and 
‘Heard, who, besides others, bid in this 
“mar paid most of the prices that 
-overtopped last year’s record, though the 
a wWo.seats in row K that sold for $78 
‘went to a private bidder. 

Only the $18 seats on the floor, includ- 
ine all rows back to JJ, and those in the 
baleony back to D were sold today. 
‘The. premiums were paid in addition to 
the upset price of $18, which brings the 
“eost of the $78 seats up to an even $100 
apiece. Tuesday morning the $10 seats 
‘for the rehearsals will be auctioned off; 
“and Thursday and Friday the seats for 
“the Saturday evening concerts. As 
‘wisual the seats in the second balcony 
“Yor the Friday rehearsals will remain 
“rush” seats sold at twenty-five cents 
“unreserved. 


-- ‘The seats about the centre aisle were | 


the most in demand. The premiums for 
“them averaged from $40 to $50. Occa- 
‘sionally, however, an aisle seat went 
‘very cheap where a bidder on a number 
farther in utilized his privilege of taking 
'the next three seats at the price bid. 
“Many quite innocent old ladies were sur- 
‘prised to find themselves in possession of 
‘yvery good seats at ridiculously small fig- 
“ures. At other times someone would 
‘pid, as in row D, $29.50 for four. seats 
Ynear the outside, and then three minutes 
later find someone else paying only $24 
for four others almost on the centre aisle. 
In some ways the Symphony Orchestra 
“becomes a lottery, with advantages, how- 
Sever, to the quick-minded. This year 
‘the majority of bidders have secured 
'their seats at a slightly lower price than 
they were forced to pay last year, while 
“a few individuals have brought up the 
‘total receipts by some exceptionally high 
“premiums. Old subscribers cling des- 
-parately to the places they have been 
paccustomed to year after year—and pay 
tt e price. 


“FOR SEATS FOR THE 
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End Three in Seventh Row 
Bring $63 and General Run 
Is Between $50 and $60 for 
the Offerings 


NOON TOTAL $14,500 


Large Attendance of Bidders 


ty Obtain Tickets for the | 


Friday Rehearsals of the 
Orchestra fi 
:  oritsr. ——44é.ar ({ 


: 


The first section of bids at the sale. 
in Symphony hall today for the $15 
season tickets for the public rehearsals | 

‘of the Boston Symphony orchestra on: 


Friday afternoons gave promise of a 
| yecord. 
The end three seats in 


the seventh 


xow from the front on the left side of | 
the center aisle went at a premium of! 


$63, only $10 below the highest premium 
of last year’s sale. Seats all went for 
around $51, $53, $54 and $60. The to- 
tal receipts of sales up to noon, includ- 
ing the upset price for each seat of $18, 
amounted to $14,500, of which sum $8830 
was for premiums. Recess was taken 
from 1.30 to 2 p. m. 

Seats sold include all on the floor 
from the first row to KK, the first row 
under the balcony; the seats on the sides 
of the first baleony and the first four 
rows in the center. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their 
regular order only, and not for the choice, 
and not more than four seats will be 
sold on one bid. 

The $10 seats will be sold Tuesday at 
10 a. m. These include the last nine 
rows on the floor and the last five rows 
in the center of the first balcony. The 
second balcony is not sold for the Friday 
afternoon rehearsals, these being held) 


out for rush seats on the day of the 
concerts. 
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AT AUCTION T 
First Sale of Tickets for Public! 


_ Rehearsals. ' /. 

CS Ry a SP Hrs SAé. 2f If 
The $18 seats for the 24 publy re- 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony Or- ) 
chestra will be sold at auction in 
Symphony Hall at 10 o’clock this 
morning. The first rehearsal will be 


on Friday, Oct. 6, the last on Friday, 
May 3, and they will be given on 
every Friday afternoon in the inter- 
vening weeks except Nov. 10, Dec. | 
8, Jan. 12, Feb. 2 and 23, March 22) 
and April 12. 

The $18 seats include all the seats 
on the floor, from the first row to 
KK (the first row under the bal- 
cony), the seats on the sides of the 
first balcony and the first four rows 
in the centre. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in 
their regular order only, not for the 
ebcice. Not more than four seats 
will be sold on one bid. The seats 
open .to competition will be shown on 
a dtagram and will be marked off as 
sold. Tickets will be delivered in the 
ball and must be paid for aS soon as 
bought or they 
resold. 

Tomorrow morning, at 10 o‘clock, 
the $10 seats will be sold. They in- 
clude the last nine rows on the floor) 
and the last five rows in the centre) 
of the first balcony. The second bal- 
cony is not sold for +he Friday after- 
noon rehearsals, but is held for rush. 
seats, to be sold on the day of the 
ecncerts. 

To each premium bid, today the 
price of $18 will be added. 


HIGHEST SEAT | 
vf REMIUN $18: 


$ of 26 /u 


Symphony Rehearsal - 
Auction Sale. 
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Best Price Secured Is $5 Above 
Last Year’s Top Figure. i 


will be immediately || had jumped 


At the annual auction sale of seats 
for the 24 public rehearsals of the Sym- 
phony. orchestra held yesterday morn~ 
ing at Symphony hall, the highest pre- 
miums were of $78 each, paid for two 
$18 seats in row K. This is $ more than 
the highest recorded last year. The 
general average of premiums ran about 
the same as last year, however. 

Auctioneer Arthur Jackson began the 
sale at 10 a m. 

A large gathering was on hand, the 
women far outnumbering the men. | 
Nearly all the high premiums were paid 
by representatives of ticket agencies, 
and the greater part of the floor was 
secured by these men, to fill orders that 
had been given them. | 

The first row, as usual, did not bring, 
any great amount of bids nor high pre- 
miums, the average premium. being 
something less than 320 right through 
the row. Row B showed more interest 
and a slightly increased premium for 
the middle portion. 

Row C opened at a premium of $18, 
and the end seats at the right aisle 
side for premiums of $23 on the right 
side and $25 on the left side of the 
aisle. At the midule aisle the premiums 
to $27 each for the four 
seats to the left, and $33 for the, end 
seat on the right of that aisle. Row D 
opened at $20 as a premium, and $32.50 
was the highest premium secured in 
the whole row, although the average 


was close to $28 premium for each seat 
in the row. 


Row F Brings $53 Extra for Seat. 

Row E opened at a premium of 
$19.50, and the best premium secured 
was $42 for three seats at the right 
of the central aisle. In row F the 
opening premium was the same 4s the 
row ahead of that, but the best pre- 
mium was $53, and several others 
sold at premiums of $51. 


In row G the best premium leaped 


to $62 each for three seats to the left 
of the central aisle and the opening 
premium in that row was $21. The 
last seats in the row sold at premiums 
of $23 each. Most of the seats in that | 
row averaged about $35 each in pre-| 
miums, | 

Row H opened with a premium of 
$923, while $54 each for three seats Was 
the best that row could produce, the 
last two seats in that row and the! 
first two in row I bringing premiums | 
of $25 each. Two seats in row a 
brought premiums of $60 each, but! 
the other seats brought an average of | 
about $35 premium each. | 

Row K opened with a premium of | 
$31 each on the first four seats, the. 


/next four brought a premium of $32 


each and then jumped to premiums of | 
$39 each. The two end seats at tne 
right of the central aisle brought a 
premium of $75 each and the two on 
the opposite side premiums of $78 
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he premiums dropped to $51, $50, $49, 
and gradually down’ until the > 
seats in row K sold at premium 
$32 each. 


\ ; 
Row M Shows Falling Off... 
» In the next row the best premium se- 
cured was $58 each for a group of three 
seats, and the next best was two which 
‘sold for premiums of $50 each. The row 


closed at premiums of $35.50 each. In 
row M, which is usually about where 
the highest premiums are found each 
season, the best secured this morning 
was $53 for one se@t, and the next best 
premium in that row was $40 each for 
six seats. 

In row N a premium of $59 each was 
secured for the two end seats at the 
‘left of the right aisle, and the seats at 
the sides of the central aisle brought 
premiums of $50 and $52 each, the high- 
est being for the seats at the left side 
of the aisle. In row O the best spre- 
mium secured was $53 for the two seats 
at the lert of the right aisle, but seven 
other seats sold for premiums of $51 cach 
in that row, the ends of the row selling 
at premiums of $1 each seat. In_ row 
P the high premium was $49 each for a 
group of four seats to the right of the 
right aisle. One other seat sold for a 
premium of $45 and several more sold at 
premiums of $43 and $40 each. 

In row @Q the best premium secured 
was $51 for four end seats, two on either 
side of the right aisle and\a premium ot 


center aisle. Im the next row $51.50 was 


the best premium secured and the whole | 


‘row did not average about $s2 each in 


2 oe tat a Row S had $651 as the high- | 
‘st premium given but the whole row | 
| averaged a considerably higher premium — 


than did row R. 


Row T opened at a premium of $21 and | 
closed at a premium of $31, while the! 


highest premium given was $45.50 for 


one seat, which was not an end one but | 


was: required by a ticket agency to 
make up the order in that row. The 
row averaged premiums of about 356 
each. Row U opened at $31.50 and the 
best premium secured in that row Was 


HICH PREMIUMS 
“FOR SYMPHONY 
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| Meena Pe cer ret, 244496 
|Two Seats Bring $78 Each,.an 


Increase of $5 Over Last 
BA Year’s Prices. 
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Society women and girls bidding with 
spirit against shrewd ticket brokers 


and speculators was a feature yesterday 
at the annual auction sale of $18 seats 
for the 24 public Friday afternoon re- 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra for the season of 1911-’12. The 
first of these concerts will be given 
Oct. 6 and the last on May 3. 

The high mark on the floor was nearly 
equalled by iwo balcony premiums, 
seat 5 in row A on the right bringing 
$76 and seat 3 in row B behind it selling 


‘for $73. The balcony sides averaged 


slightly better than last season, some 
aisle seats going for from $40 to $9. 

At times coveted seats were pleaded 
for at brisk $1 jumps. Instances were 


| frequent when a woman, young or old, 


cnly a dollar less was paid each for the | 
four seats, two on either side ol the | 


with a determined toss. of .the head 
would rout completely a keen profes- 
sional bidder, willingly meeting a stiff 


extra fee for the satisfaction derived in 


defeating a paid rival. 


The management says that if more | 
patrons showed this interest by buying | 
in person the growing extravagance | 


represented in premiums would be ma- 
terially reduced. But many are either 


too lazy, indifferent or busy, and, in> 
consequence, they have to pay not only | 


the premiums, but substantial brokers’ 
fees besides. 

The highest premtums paid yester- 
day for $18 seats were $78 each for 
seats 16 and 18, end seats on the right 
of the centre aisle in row K. This 1s 
$5 a seat in excess of the highest pre- 
mium yielded last season, which was 
$73 for two seats in row M. ![!timneans 
that the purchaser had to give $96 for 
each seat, or $192 for the pat, 
flat price of $18 has to be tacked on 


as the 


ito every premium. 


There was an average attendance 
when Auctioneer Arthur Johnson | 
opened the sale in Symphony Hall at | 
10 A. All the leading brokers and | 
speculators were represented and the 
women music lovers turned out in 
force as the morning progressed. 
Some of them have had years of train- 
ing amd are familiar with the strate- 
gy of the professional bidders who sit; 
down front. . 

A fence 20 feet high stood in the! 
middle of the stage and tacked to it | 


ijwas a chart of the floor seats. Auc- 


tioneer Johnson stood out near the} 
footlights on the alert to detect every | 
little syllable or finger-beck, and, 


| perched on a lofty ladder behind was 
ja nimble young man who checked off 


$18 SEATS AUCTIONED OFF 


the seats with a blue crayon as fast 
as they were sold. It took three hours 
to auction off one-half of the floor 
chairs. 
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which is the first row under the bal-| 

icony, all the side seats of the first} 

lpalcony, and the first four rows in the 
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centre of the baicony. Not more than 
four seats were sold to any single | 
bidder and all were delivered and paid! 
for as sold, | | 

In row A $20.50 was the highest bid . 
‘for seats on the centre aisle, which was, 
'$ less than the sum paid last year. 
‘Row B, on tlhe extreme right, opened far) 
$15 and gradually increased to $29. for) 
seats 15 and 16 on the right of the | 
eentre aisle. The last seat at the ex- 
treme right of row B sold for $16.60. 

Row. C. opened at $15 and brought 
premiums of $33 on the centre aisle and 
the seat next to it sold for $30. In row 
D seats at the extreme right side aisle 
sold for $20 and jumped to $29.50, while 
seats on the centre aisle brought $32.50. 

Seats 17 and 18 om row E brought $39, 
while 19-20, the end seats across the 
same aisle, brought $42 each. In row 
seats on the’ right aisle brought 
$52.50, while seats next to them 
sold for $32. Seat 18 on the 
right side of the centre alsle sold for $51. | 
The end seat on the left of the centre 
aisle brought $53, while seat 20, two in 
from the aisle, brought. $61, 
opened at $40. Seat 21 went for $41, and | 
others ranged from $32 to $34. 


for seats on the centre aisle, while 
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FOR HOE SEATS 


ern ead or Af’; 
It remained for a private biddér to 
get the supposedly best seats—Nos. 18: 
and 19 in row K—at the auction yes-, 
terday of locations for the twenty-four 
Friday afternoon rehearsals of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. The premium) 
was set at $78, which is higher than the) 
price paid last year. Those disposed of, 
during the day embraced the 18 seats | 
on the floor as far back as row JJ.) 
The $10 seats are to be auctioned off to- 
day, and the Saturday evening concert 
seats will go under the hammer on) 
Thursday and Friday. | 
Many brokers and a large number of) 
women bidders were at the sale, and 
the seats about the center aisle were 
the most in demand. The premiums for 
these averaged from $40 to $50. The bid- 
ding opened with an offer of a premium , 
of $ for seat No. 1 in row A, but the 
price rose to $16.50 before it was sold. 
The rest of the row sold at premiums 
of from $17.50 to $25.50. Walter Jackson 
was the auctioneer. | 
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Sf I BNSTON SYMPHONY 


three seats on the left of the same 
aisle brought $62. each. Seats adjoining 
sold for $40, while two seats further in 
brought $30. At this point the bidding 
was the sharpest of the day, 

The highest bid in row H was $54, and 


in row I, centre aisle, seats 19-20 went | 


far $60. Seats 21-22 sold for $42 each, 29 
or left of centre went for $50, and the 
seyme bidder bought the seat, adjoining 
for $40, 

Row K, which yielded the largest pre-' 
miums of the sale, was uniformly high, 
opening at $33. Seats 16-17 on the cen- 
tre aisle brought $75, 18-19, across, 
brought $78, the record price for the 
sale. A decline occurred in rows L and 
|M, the former having some $58 bids 
| and the other $59. From this point 
'the prices declined. 

Today at 10 o’clock the $10 seats 
‘for the 24 rehearsals will be sold. 
‘These seats will include the last 
nine rows on the floor and the last 
five rows in the centre of the first bal- 
-cony. The second baicony is not sold 
until the day of each rehearsal. 
Thursday at 10 o’clock the $18 seats 
for the Saturday evenin concerts 
will be auctioned and Friday at the 
same time the $10 seats for the Sat- 
urday night concerts. 
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Soft « Bele 9 | 
Shortly before noon today the sale of 


the season seats for the public rehear- 
sals of the Boston Symphony orchestra 


/on consecutive Friday afternoons, with 


a few exceptions, was brought to a close. | 
The general average of the sale this: year | 
is considered to be a little above that 
of last year; the record premium this | 
year reached $78; last year it was $73, 
The season seats for the concerts on 
Saturday evening will be sold on Thurs- 
day and Friday, starting at 10 a m. 
each day. 

The entire house, with the exception 
of the second balcony 25-cent rush seats, 
has now been disposed of for the re- 
hearsals. A good-sized attendance was 


There will be no Public Rehearsal an gathered at Symphony hall today, when 


_ 


the auction started, and was the source 
of more general bidding than on Monday 
when the $18 seats were sold. | 








| highest of last year for the same seats 
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at $20, which was/|to $9 and $11 further ‘slag ee 
gh; the high- The general salé of the Saturday eve hs 

mg seats ranges about the same ‘this 

year as last.. The record premium of 

both years is the same so far and the 
average total sales .are expected to 
foot up about equal. The premiums are 
not of course as high as those paid for 
the’ Friday” afternoon rehearsals which 
Were sold Monday and Tuesday and’ 
brought as high as $78. This is the re- 


verse of the prices obtained 
) wh 
orchestra was first started. su the | 













. The bidding for the first balcony seats, 
whieh started at row E, opened up in a 
lively manner. Seats 13 and 14 on the 
right and left of the right aisle respec- 
tively brought $27 and $25 and the cor- 
responding seats on the left aisle brought 
$25. each. The seats in the same relative 
‘positions in the next row back brought! 
$17.50 and $17 and $15 and $18.50. The; nal 
value of the premiums then decreased nm 


to the last row, where seats broug™ “10 
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‘seats on the right of the first balcony | 
in the first two rows brought almost as | 


\ 
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and $11. : | 
~ The $18 seats were disposed of Mon- | Y : 
day by 6 p. m. The bidding for the | | 


high premiums as the record seats, $78 | CE ATES | ANGE 15 


and $75 for K-16, 17 and 18, 19, on pee po te 
floor. | Seuowaker ————Ast*+ U6 
| Seat A-Right-5 in the first baleony | Attendance today at the sale of the $10 
‘brought $75 and when the second row/|) season seats for the 24 concerts of the 
‘eame round seat B-Right-3 directly be- || Boston Symphony Orchestra on consecu- | 
hind the former brought $76. The entire || tive Saturday evenings from Oct. 7, 1911, | 
first baleony brought considerably higher | to May 4, 1912, was about 150, the larg- | 
premiums than last year, the general run | est of the series. | 
ranging from $19- to $50. | Today’s auction will close the four! 
| 
| 





days’ sale which started Monday of this 


PRE MIM (It Oh) |week with the entire house taken for 
af ’ ; both the Friday afternoon rehearsals 
ee and the concerts. 

" | . The seats auctioned off today were 
PAT FIR ATS IN ithe last nine rows on the floor, be- 
‘s ginning with row KK, the first under 


bat CY the baleony, and the last five rows at the 
Manly, 


rear of the first baleony, and all of the 
‘| second balcony. 
|| The general average of the entire sale 
_. Lively bidding developed at the sale 


¢ 
—___— JA, 2¢,. if ibe this year is considered to be some- 
today for the. $18 season seats for the 


‘what above that of last year, as the 
| record premium of $78 for rehearsal 
24 Saturday evening concerts of the seats this year compared with “$73 for 
‘Boston Symphony orchestra for the mid- flost. year will signify, The /riday 
dle aisle seats in rows K to P inclusive. lin nearly double ratio the f tn aia 
Bin row N | | early double ratio the favorite choice 
- the cn “bahay aR ay te | over the concerts, $52 being the highest 
: ” ; premium paid for the latter and but a 
few others being in the neighborhood of 
$30 with the average about $10. 
acini samaiininsienesatimtcniheniininsieeaieiaaadeonysnetnaanmcasanayainiti 


























| afternoon rehearsals have proved to be 
chighest of today’s sale, and equal to the | 


The seats on each side of those on the 


fend brought only a third as much, and 
‘the extreme left and right sections of 
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Sale of $10 Friday Afternoon Symphony Best Price at Sale of $10 seat, 


Rehearsal Seats Disposed Of This’ Morn- 


The sale of $10 seats at the Symphony ° 
rehearsals on Friday afternoons was held 
in Symphony Hall this morning. There was 
a gathering of about the same size as last 
year, and the same familiar faces mere no- 
ticed, for many persons attend these sales ° 
year after year. The seats disposed of were 
the last nine rows on the floor under the 
baleony, and the Imst five rows in the first 
balcony. The second baleony never has 4 
been reserved. The highest. price paid was 
$26.50 for a single seat, an end one in row 
KK on the fioor. ' 

The rrices obtained were practically the 
same as last year and the sum total is 
likely ta average about the same as dur- & 
ing the past season, according to a state- |} 
ment of the management<t. | 

The next sale will be on Thursday morn- 4 


concerts. On the following day the $10 con- 
cert. seats will be disposed of. 

At yesterday afternoon's seat sale, A- ff 
Right-5 in the first balcony brought $7o and 
in the second row seat B-Right-3 directly 
behind the former brought $76. The entire 
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- $30FOR $10 SEAT 
AT SYMPHONY 


That Was the Highest Premium 
for 500 Seats at the Pub- 
lic Rehearsals. 


MH ral ——Sofid. 47 944 
Dispatch and generous bidding char- 
acterized the auction sale yesterday at 
Symphony Hall of the $10 seats for the 
24 public Friday afternoon rehearsals of , 


There were 500 of the $10 seats and 


hours by music lovers and agents for 
ticket brokers. 


The highest premiu c 
for several in row KK. sistas ner 


and the $10 seats wil] be sold Friday 
bin Te a al eto Mal f 


ONE TF Ty Bas apinaieniad ae 
cad i [rv BR ti fs RAT SB 
" od y 7 
. ; . : 


Ying been once sold, were resold and in 


'for seats Nos, 19 and 20 in row I. 
| adjoining them sold for only $6 pre- 
first balcony brought considerably higher l¢ mium. ae 

premiums than last year, the general run ‘I For seats 18 and 19 on the left of the 
ranging from $19 to $50. f center aisle in 
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Symphony :: Rehearsals 
Than Last Year... | 


At the sale of $10 seats for Symphony 
rehearsals yesterday, the highest pre- 
mium, $27, was $5 less than the highest 
at last year’s sale. A mele 

The smallest premiums of the day. 
were $6, for several seats in two broken | 
rows at the rear.of the hall, and other 
premiums ranged from. that amount to 
$27, many reaching figures between $11 
and $24. The lowest premium for this 
class of seats last year was $10. . 

A number of seats on the rear of the 
floor that were not: called for after hav- 


very case much below the original sell- 
ing prices, which in some instances 
were cut down one-third. 


een 


(Symphony Concert Seats 
Bring Large Premiums 


Lively bidding was going on yester- 


ing .and the seats then to be disposed of :|day for seats for the twenty-four Sat- 


willbe the $18 ones for the Saturday night | 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra this win- 


urday evening concerts given by the 


ter. One of the $18 seats went at $70, 


With bids of 50 cents and $1 a well-| 


dressed young woman forced a ticket 
speculator to pay a premium of $19.50 
Seats 


oe ie in row H @ premium of 
$02 was paid. This was the largest pre- 
mium paid for the Saturday evening 


concerts, The highest premium paid 


Wiwia ,r ots ~ 


LARGEST PREMIUM, $52. 





Wide Fluctuation of Prices in- id 


ding for Symphony Concert Seats. 
There were two aisle seats in row N 
for which $52 was paid«at yesterday's” 


sale of tickets for the 24 Saturday 
night Symphony concerts. 


showing the fluctuation in prices. The 
iowest. premium.Wwas 


but there was a gradual advance’ when 


row F was reached. In that row, two 
end seats at the extreme left sold for 


a premium of $2, while the next three” 


went for $12.50. 


Two seats in row I on the center: 


inisle sold for $19.50; two at the left of 


the’ center 
' $21.50. 


‘a premium of 


as the seats toward the rear: of the 
hall came up tobe bid upon.’ In... row 
“W, the prices ranged from $5 to $9.50. 


in row X, which is the front one in the | 


rear section, the prices started at $6 


Tomorrow the $18 5s : | ¥- : 
eats for the Satur-_ for the extreme right-aisle seats, and. 
day evening concerts will be auctioned, — in, the bidding that followed there were 


slight fluctuations. in, prices, 
is Peps: i , 








Age hget 


Two seats. 
i directly in front were sold at $27.50, 


$1.50 for several. 
seats at the right in first three .rows, 


aisle in row. J brought, 
In row K, which seemed tg be 
the Boston Symphony orchestra. é very popular, tO08 wre ots e wo alt 
'f6r two seats on the left of the center * 


the e Pais ‘pre 
y were snapped up in less than two] \°.. was a decrease in premiums 
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oe, Sefts 29/4f 
She Suddenly Stops High Bid- 
ding on Tickets for Sym- 
phony Concerts. 


$18 SEATS AUCTIONED OFF 


Premiums Average Lower Than 
~ for Rehearsals — Highest 
Bid Yesterday $52. 


Who'll 
Will anyone 


‘“Wighteen! I’ve got $18. give 
$19? That lady offers $19. 
give $20. Do I hear $20? 
‘“Nineteen-fifty,’ chirped the 
speculator. 
“Do you say $20?” asked the auction- 
eer, glancing at the young lady under a 
plumed hat of the latest dimensions, 
whose rapid raises of 90 cents and $1 in 
the musical jackpot, had aroused the 
sporting blood of her professional rival. 
“Twenty? reiterated he of the zlib 
tongue, from his exalted position be- 
hind the footlights, and he lingered on 
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years. 


rivalry between ticket brokers and in- 


dividual buyers. 

The seats in row A at the opening of 
the sale brought premiums of $1 and 
$1.50, but the aisle seats sold for twice 
as much. 

The highest premium paid for a seat 
in row BH, sales of which started at $1, 
was $9.50 each for three seats on the: 
aisle. , 

Choice seats in row F brought $15,’ 
and the highest in row G was $12. The’ 
two end seats on each side of the centre) 
aisle in row H, numbers 17, 18, 19 and 
20, each brought bonuses of $16.50. In 
row I $19.50 was the highest. 

Row K opened at $4.50. A broker 
bought four seats on the right of the 
centre aisle and paid $28 premium for 
each, while the two end seats across 
the aisle sold for $32 a seat, The high- 
est in row L was $25. In row N the 
two end seats on the right of the centre 
aisle sold for $16 premiums and the 
+wo end seats across the aisle, because 
of rivalry of bidders, jumped to $60, 
while inner seats next them sold for 
$12 and $19 each. 

At 10 o’clock tomorrow the sale of 
$7.50 seats for the Saturday evening 
concerts will begin. 

At 10 o’clock today the sale of $7.50 
seats for the Saturday evening eoncerts 
will begin. 
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Symphony Concert Tickets 
On Sale at Auction Today 


Beginning at 10 o’clock this morning, 
the $18 seats for the twenty-four Satur- 


the figure, but the ostrich plumes didn't day evening concerts of the Symphony 


wag assent this time, and, as a result, 
the speculator was caught in his own 
trap. giving $19.50 bonus on each of two 
‘geats when seats on both sides of them 
#old for $6 and $7 premiums at the auc- 
tion yesterday in Symphony Hall of the 
i: seats for the 24 Saturday evening 
goncerts to be given by the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra for the coming season. 
' The highest premium paid at yester- 
da@y’s sale was $52 each for seats 18 and 
49 on the left of the centre aisle in row 
M. Added to the fiat price of $18 this 


‘meant that the purchaser had to pay | 


$70 seat, which was $26 a seat less than 


Orchestra will be sold at auction in 


Symphony Hall. These seats cover the 


same range as those sold on Monday 
for the rehearsals. On the floor they 
extend back through row JJ, and in the 
first balcony they include all the seats 
on the sides and the first four rows in 
the center. The same rules and regu- 
lations that were in force at the sales 
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Max Fiedler Returns From 


Europe. 


For Performance This Winter, 


Max Fiedler, the 
Symphony orchestra, and Mrs Fiedler 
arrived in Boston from New York yes- 
1erday afternoon and went directly to 
their apartments in “Hemenway cham- 
bers, which will be their home for the 
next seven months. | 


MAX FLEDLER. 
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conductor of the - 


I were going to be able 1o pert 
this winter the new symphony on WE 


3 

two first is sketched 
in pencil and not yet scored, while the 
second is still in the mind of the com 
poser and there is no possibility of its 
being finished in the next six or eight 
months. Besides working on _ this 
Strauss is writing a motet for 20 voices; 
he is composing stage music fur one 
of Rheinhardt’s stage plays and is at’ 


work on a one-act cpera. 


Brings With Him Many New Works | 


will see .it on the rack before me in an 


‘““‘Tfe has played for me so far as he 
could the first movement of his sym- 
phony and I have heard enouga of it to 
make me anxious for the day when I 


orchestral rehearsal. He will probably 


. call it the ‘Alps Symphony.’ 


‘‘In the first movement he goes up a 
lofty peak and comes down again. He |. 
passes <Alpine farms and _ = pastures, | 
huntsmen, peasants singing in the 
fields and finally he reaches the lofty | 
snow-capped peak. Then, like the true’ 
Strauss that ne is, he uses the same. 
inusie to descend with but with every- 


‘thing diminished to make the descent | 


faster than the ascent. Altogether I | 
think it is going to be a most notéble | 
work. | 

‘Bostonians will be interested to know | 


i'that I have been in correspondence with | 
| Debussy this last summer and heasstres | 


me that his ‘Gigue,’ Which is the first part | 
ef the composition of which ‘Rondes de | 
Printemps’ and ‘Iberia’ are respective- | 
ly the second and third, will be pub- = 
Nehed this winter in time for perform- | 
nce in Boston, and I expect to give the 
sirst performance of it in America.,’’ 
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MAX FIEDLER HERE 
WITH PROMISE OF 
DEBUSSY OPERA‘ 


Mente. ———— Sekt. 24.191 
Max Fiedler, the conductor 6f the Sym- 


phony orchestra, who, with Mrs. Fiedler 
arrived in Boston from New York yes- 
terday afternoon, says that he has been 
in correspondence with Debussy this last 


summer and that “Gigue,” which is the 
first part of the composition of which 
‘Rondes de Printemps” and “Iberia” are 
respectively the second and third, will. 
be published this winter in time for per- 
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formance in Boston. Mr. Fiedler expects 
to give the first performance of it in 
America. 3 , ii 

Mr. and Mrs. Fiedler spent a greater 
part of the summer at Garmisch, in 
Bavaria, where is the home of Richard 
Strauss, and Mr. Fiedler’ saw a great 
deal of the eminent composer. 


— 


They landed in Hoboken Tuesday 
after having a stormy crossing from 
Bremen on tne Kaiser Wilhelm Il. Both 
are in exceedingly good health, Mrs 
Fiedler having quite recovered from 
her illness of last spring. 

Mr and Mrs Fiedler spent a gréater 
BS: part of the summer at Garmisch, tn 
_— Bavaria. where is the home of Richard 
Strauss, and Mr Fiedler saw a great 
deal of the great composer. 

“I only wish,” said Mr Fiedler, “that 
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the highest premium paid for the Friday } 
afternoon rehearsals. 

" The seats sold yesterday were all} 
those on the floor, excepting the ast 
“seven rows from KK to SS, both sides 
‘of the first balcony, and the first four 
‘rows of the balcony-centre. The highest 
‘premium paid for balcony seats was $16 
‘for seats numbered 28, 29, 30 and 31 in 
‘row A. 

’ There was a good attendance. The sale 
“began at 10 o'clock. Bidding was brisk 


the Symphony Concerts 


ee. 
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The highest premium paid for $10 seats 
to the Saturday night Symphony Concerts 
at the auction sale today was $17.50. These 
were two seats in the first balcony and 
the locations were near the $18 seats. 

Seats well back on the floor brought a 
premium of from $12 to $15, and the last 
three rows on the floor went for an ad- 
vance of $8 The’ bidding . was keen’ 
throughout the sale. 
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“te het est: performi + ari yh ore f > | | Debussy ‘this last. sur reat ge + é: : 
the world, sures me that his ‘Gigue,’ which 4s the | 


of which 
‘Rondes de Printemps! and. ‘Iberia’ are 
| respectively the second and third, will 
be published this winter in time for 
performance in Boston and I expect 
‘Rondes de Printemps’ and ‘Iberia’ are to give the first! performance of it in 


respectively the second and third, will | [ae ‘Fiedler se wi h| America. 
be published this winter in time for | @ | | 38 New Works 
38 New Works | 


! performance in Boston, and I expect to 4 
give the first performance of it in : Ey | “Tn the list that I sent on I have 


America. | | @ named 38 works that are new to Boston. 
in apie list that I sent on T have | Of course, speaking confidentially, I 
named 38 works that are new to Boston. the | doubt that I shall perform all of them 


Of course, speaking confidentially, I at of them 1. GeMiamaly shan 
' I doubt that I shall‘perform all of them, Fiedler |! but the best y 


‘Bostonians will be fntieaten’ to now | first part of the composition 


that IT have beeti in correspondence wil 
Debussy this last summer, and he a 

sures me that his ‘Gigue,’ which is the 
first part of the composition: of which 
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UY eral, ~~ Sephi 2e/y 
Symphony Orchestra Conductor 


and Wife Back in Boston 
for Seven Months. 


















Max Fiedler, the 
Symphony Orchestra, 


conduetor of 
and Mrs. 
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P i before the Symphony audiences. 
but the best of them I certainly shall arrived in Boston yesterday. Both are Saigpe dl works by comparatively new men 
e 


| Sym-j;bring before the Symphony aldiences, 
: phony Orchestra, and Mrs, Fiedler 5 | works by comparatively new 


men, I regard the Enesco symphony as a 
rived in Boston from New York yes-!the most remarkable. pRmony : 


| most remarkable. 
‘We-had a very 


having quite illness 


of last spring. 


recovered from her 


jolly crossing, for 


which is coming here this year, I un--| 


) . were many musicians on»: board, 
, terday afternoon and went directly to | “We had a very jolly crossing, for Mr. and Mrs. Fiedler spent a greater p pratense  E were Witek and Hoffman 
Sy their apartments in Hemenway Cham-- | fe re ee Tae ae” eee aaa none | | part of the summer. at Garmisch in] of our own orchestra; Stock, the conduc- | 

bers,-which will be their home for the) ann of our own orchestra... St ars || Bayaria, whére is. the home,of Richard jj tor of the Chicago Orchestra, which. is 
next seven months. They landed tn Ho- | pacha dns ot yk ©. ; coming here this year, I understand, and 

- : 'conductor of .the. Chicago Orchestra,: | '| Strauss, and Mr. Fiedler saw a great} - vas ail Re 
boken Tuesday, after having a stormy | | f should have a very warm welcome; Dip 
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‘crossing from Bremen on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. Both are in good health, 
Mrs, Fiedler having recovered from her 
iliness of last spring. 


i were going to be able to perform this 


derstand, and should have a very warm. 
welcome; Dippel of the Chicago Opera 
Company and Wilhelm Stengel, the 


SYMPHONY SALE: 


deal of the great composer. 
“T only wish,’’ said Mr. Fiedler, ‘‘that 
I were going to be able to perform this 


second is still in the mind of the com- 


pel of the Chicago Opera Company andj 
the husband of Ma- 
T am very well and 


Wilhelm Stengel, 
dame Sembrich. 
more than ready to start in on the sea- 





Beaty husband of Mme. Sembrich. I am ver '|winter the new symphony on which f 
| ‘hey spent the greater part of the we; and more than ready to start. in || Strauss is at work. Unfortunately there son’s work.’ 
ge hngtliba meri Bavaria, where on the season’s work.” }}is no possible chance of it. The work 
a : nde 5 cy a ere ae oi LC laa RS A ‘ will. be one of large dimensions, in two 
toe bike wr opide aMaaacat om a hare $17 PREMIUMS AT | |}|movements. The first is sketched in 
Si j ' ‘ pencil and not yet scored, while the | 
only wish,’’ said Mr. Fiedler, ‘‘that 


Winter the new symphony on ‘which 
Strauss is.at work. Unfortunately there 
is No possible chance of it. The work will 
be one of large dimensions, in two move- 


ry ‘ ‘ composing stage music for one of Rhein- | 
— : apenas glace cetehads baal Herale ay ao fet hardt’s fy he eae and is at work on ha 
and not yet scored, while the second The highest nsenndadlen aid yesterday: S Ambsnck operd. ai 
is still in the mind of the composer, and i 


there is no possibility of its being fin- 
ished in the next six’ or eight months. 
Besides working on this, Strauss is 
writing a Motet for 20 voices; he is com- 
posing stage music for one of Rhein- 
harat’s stage plays, and is at work on 
8 one-act opera. 

“He has played for me, so far as he 
could, the first movement of his sym- 
‘pheny, and Ihave heard enough of it 
‘to make me anxious for the day when 
\I will see it on the rack before me in 
an orchestral rehearsal. He will prob- 
| daly call it the ‘Alps Symphony.’ In 
‘the first. movement he goes up a lofty 


capped peak... Then, like the true Strauss 
that he is, he uses the same music to 
descend with, but with everything di- 
minished to make the descent faster 
than the ascent, Altogether I think it is 
going to be a most notable work. 
» “My first novelty which I will play 
at the first concert will be a .comedy 
‘overture by Max Reger, opus. 120, on 
Which the the printer's ink is still 
fresh, as it is just from the press, I 
fe brought with me the, score and, 
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Prices for $10 Seats Exceed! 
Those of Last Year. 





at the auction sale of $10 seats for the 24, 
Saturday evening Symphony concerts | 
were $17, which was higher than the | 
best price for these seats last year. | 

An advertisement in the newspapers 
Thursday announced that the $7.50 seats 
would be auctioned yesterday and caused 


Some confusion. Patrons who looked 
for these seats were informed that the 
advertising man had sent to the news- 
papers a slip that was six years old 
and that nothing cheaper than $10 seats. 
had been available for several years. . 


sold included the last seven rows on the’ 
floor, from row LL to row SS, the last | 
four rows in the balcony centre and the! 
eltire centre of the second balcony, The! 
‘sides of the upper balcony are held for 
sale on the nights of the concerts. 
Premiums of $15 were scattered ac- 
cording to the eagerness of patrons to 
get seats which they have had in other 
seasons. Some of the seats on the floor 
went for a premium of $1.50, but the 
average premium was about $6. 











poser and there is no possibility of its 
in the next six or eight 
Strauss 
he is 


being finished 
months. Besides working on this, 
is writing a motet for 20 voices; 


Anxious to Play It 


‘tf¥e has played for me so far as he 
could the first movement. of his sym- 
phony and I have heard enough of it to 
make’ me anxious for the day when I 
will see it on the rack before me in an 
orchestra rehearsal. He will probably 
call it the ‘Alps Symphony.’ In the first 
movement he goes up a lofty peak and 
comes down again. He passes Alpine 
farms and pastures, huntsmen, peasants 
singing in the fields and finally he 
reaches the lofty snow-capped peak. 

“Then, like the true Strauss that he 


Altogether I think it is going to be a 
most notable work. 


First Time in World 


“My first novelty which I will play at 
the first concert will be a comedy over- 
ture by Max Reger, Opus 120, on which 
the printer’s ink is still fresh as it is 
just from the press. I have brought lt 
with me the score and parts and my 
performance of it will be the first per- 
formance anywhere in the world. 






FROM TRIP ABROAD 
Bae pose Sy Ted of 


‘( New Production For 
First Concert 
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f Max Fiedter, the conductor of the; 
{Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Fiedler | 
arrived in Boston from New York | 
yesterday afternoon and went directly | 
Hemenway Chambers, where | 
ake their home for the 


to the 


-they will 


of last spring 

Mr. and Mrs. Fiedler spent a greater | 
part of the summer at Garmisch in| 
Bavaria, where Richard Strauss lives, | 


and Mr. Fiedler saw a great deal of | 
the composer. 


Strauss is at work. 
there is no possible chance of 
have heard enough of it to make mt | 
anxious for the day when l will see i 


prt ‘f 
Fiedl : 
‘Tt only wish,’’ said Mr. edler, 
+I were Zong to be able to been this a 


winter the new symphony on which -— 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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WEBER, JUBILEE OVERTURE 


’ 
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SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in B flat major No. 1, op. 38 


I. Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace 

II. Larghetto 
III. Scherzo; molto vivace Trio I; molto pit vivace, Trio ITI. 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso 


a Se rp 
+ er 


Fe ete 
« aoe 
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MOZART, ARIA, “Con vezzie, con lusinghe,’”’ from ‘Tl 
Seraglio’”’ 


BOSSI, GOLDONIAN INTERMEZZI, op. 127 


I. Preludio e Minuetto 
II. Gagliardi 
V. Serenatina 

VII. Burlesca 


CHARPENTIER, AIR ‘‘Depuis le jour’’ from “‘Louise’”’ 


REGER, A COMEDY OVERTURE, op. 120 


(First performance of the work) 
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Soloist: 


Mme. ALMA GLUCK 
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Concerts—It Was for Aisle Sittings in 

Then, like the Row N. | a gs pilin § 4 | S 

he uses the d | | f ' ymphony Hall. 
with, but w | 

to make the descen The sum of $52 was paid for two afs’e , 


cones. civpee her bi seats in row N at this morning’s sale of 
o be a most notable work. tick f ) 
“My first ‘novelty which I will play ckets for the twenty-four Saturday nigtt 


- || Symphony concerts. The price came after F 

at the first concert will be a Comedy : | oul 
Overture’ by Max Reger, on which the jj 4 series of gradual advances which began | SEASON 1911 12. 
printer’s ink is still fresh, as it is just j| to manifest themselves when row F wes —& 
from the press. I wd provers be ei reached. “The lowest premium was $1.0 fe : 
Berintsiind P43 ga? fy |Srscenasaas cross em Fe  BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
where in the world. || three rows. \ | ‘ 

“Bostonians will be interested to As an illustration of the sometimes ut)- 
know that I have been in correspond- |] accountable fluctuation in prices, two seats 


ence with Debussy this last summer, : e those that bree 9 
and he. assures me that his ‘Gigue, directly in front o ose tha ought $6 


com- || were sold at $27.50. There were other wide | 
Titing ict which eter i Print- |] variations in prices, many of the discrep- | 
empts’ and ‘Iberia’ are respectively the || ancies being in the prices of seats beside 
second and third, will be published this || each other. At other times the differences 
eee ip Hime for Eg edo rane were for corresponding seats across tt : | I. CONCERT 
formance of it in America. centre aisle. In row F two end seats at thie | + 

“Tn the list that I sent on TI have || extreme left sold for a premium of $f, 

named thirty-eight works that are new || while the next three went for $12.50. Jjn 


A “oN i md st aly Dag ig ret | row I two seats on the centre aisle sold fq SATURDAY, OCTOBER fe ,. ey $3 P. M. 
vargag  h rele - ‘ 105 ee i ¥ | ' 
form all of them, but the best of them | $19.50, while the three adjoining ones 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


I certainly shall bring before the Sym- brought only $6, and the lowent premium 

phony audiences. Of ae btn hs for seats in the row was $2. sick) 

comparatively new men regar 1€ For seats in row J there was spirite 

Enesco symphony as the most remark- || piading. Two at the left of the centre aisle Programme. 

gale: | biought $21.50. The ones beside them wer|t & 

Thirtieth Anniversary sold for $8.50, while two others not fal | WEBER, JUBILEE OVERTURE 
2 of Symphony Orchestra. away, desirable seats too, brought only $}- 


; Row K seemed to be a favorite, and or 
The Symphony Orchestra at this 


: man took four seats at a premium of $2 } : SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in B flat major No. 1, op. 35 

Bret aeen e civersary of te birth, These were centre aisle seats, and a} & . Andante un poco maestoso; i lhaes aes ae 
‘Friday afternoon, Oct 21, 1881. in old || through the sale these places brought tl > & . Larghetto 

Music Hall, the first public rehearsal |} best prices. The next best price was $' & . Scherzo; molto vivace Trio I; molto pid vivace, Trio IT. 


was given and on the following even- || on the left of the centre aisle, in row §£, Bs . Allegro animato e grazioso 


yt Wve pl arg P aa) e083 Se ng aa while an adjoining single seat was dispose | 


of at $20. Another single seat farther ) | seg ad a asset ‘pial 

Oane Pateerasn » cieewaes Beetho- || along to the left, but an aisle seat, brought & | 6 : rT 
vyen’s overture, “Dedication of the ]} $25, and the last two left seats in the & MOZART, ARIA, Con vezzie, con lusinghe,” from 1] 
House’; Haydn's Symphony, in B- row found buyers at $5. In row L $25 was @ Seraglio” 

Sumeronde” + 8 Re 5 gs ay Pty the highest price received, while in row M i | 
' Jubilee’? overture. The soloist was Miss |} the highest was $34, which was paid for %. BOSSI, GOLDONIAN INTERMEZZI, op. 127 
Annie Louise Carey, who sang ‘‘Che }| two seats, one at each side of the centre @ . Preludio e Minuetto 
Faro,’ from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and the} gisle. One man, who has bought Seats a H 


big aria m Bruch Ody : . Gagliardi 
wy puch! s OS yareus revious sales, was anxious to get two, andj § Serenatina 
The general admission to the reheasal DP , , | 


ann cents and the prices for the | When he found that the price was soaring| >) Burlesca 

‘eoncert on the following evening were in row S, he bought only one, for which he|™® 

bh and 7.cents. paid $31. He was also the highest bidder , | CHARPENTIER, AIR ‘‘Depuis le jour’’ from “‘Louise’”’ 
Twenty pairs of concerts and rehear: || for the next choice and he took the adjoin. 

Kea were given that season and the } ing seat, getting it for $18. Thus he got be 

public rehearsals were réhearsals in | seats 17 and 18 in the row. .a REGER, A COMEDY OVERTURE, op. 120 

Toward the rear of the hall there was a §& © (First performance of the work) 

constant sagging in prices, and in row W, 

the last one before the broad cross aisle is 

reached, the prices ranged from $5 to $9.50. 

In row X, the front one in the rear section — @ | 7 

of the hall, the prices started at $6 for the ff - Soloist: 

extreme right-aisle seats, and throughout § | 

this row there were slight fluctuations in | 


prices. Thereafter the premiums were & | Mme. ALMA GLUCK 
. comparatively low. | | x | 


ct ds well as in name,.as Mr Henschel! 
d not hesitate to stop the orchestra 
‘amd. go over pars of the music on 
| ich they were at work. 
| hile it would have been possible. to 
have reproduced the first program with 
| ine exception of the soloist, for Mrs 
“Raymond (who was Miss Carey) has re- 
tired from public singing, Mr Fiedler 
deemed it better not to do so and he 
Vas taken three works.that, generally. 
ee he have been the most popular 
With the patrons of the orchestra. since ha aes 
it began. 
‘The: numbers will be the ‘“Broica’ 
‘symphony of Beethoven, the “‘Unfin- 
Ashed”’ \ symp of Schubert and the 
“Academic’’ overture of Brahms.,Chere 
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MEMORABLE EVENT 


Marked Enthusiasm Greets Reappearance of Conductor 
Fiedler—Monument to Maj. Henry L. Higginson 
Unveiled Without Ceremony. 


ee ET 
year in 


stage, who sang here last in the 


Max Fiedler of Hamburg and Boston, | «“Roheme”’ 
Max Reger of Leipsic and Mme. Alma} Handel and Hay 


! . of Verdi's 
Gluck of New York combined to make) PEE ee hed two numbe 


| em, ie . 
the first Symphony matinee, and the} yozart’s “Tl Seraglio, which common 


: ‘ Lu- 
traditional opening of the musical sea- | ly =m cate chick 6 Vee a ew 
son in this city, a memorable event | co worded version, which her admirable 


yesterday. diction m aratively easy 0 
/ Mr. Fiedler made his first bow for his | follow, Be Se eatet And 
ce Oar Benton ite bow nate erne First Day of Love,’ #n 

amid an outburst of hearty enthusiasm. | which Louise sings in the first acon’ 
\wWone of the conductors of the Sym- ‘of the third ee ert Se dere aan 
phony Orchestra came with less herald- at the Boston ° 


here. 

, when the opera was first heard ; 

ing, and none has achieved wider and Mme. Gluck, whose variegated near 
firmer popularity.,; A eonductor 


with | hobble gown was fairly Droaw would 
; east Ea s George ernar 
a Pisasing 2 personality is 8 Fan y: ae tt. won cemethitig like unto an ova- 
and is certain to command popular ap- | ton. After the song from Louise she 
preciation wherever there are music { was recalled xiyh | 
lovers eager to get in touch with the the hour was 


' chestra was ready 
new composers, while el ReSpInS: novelty. Her lovely voice, rich and 
touch with the old. 


round, freely emitted as ? lark’s, aoe 
Reger, though not present in person, her graceful, artistic style captiva e( 
was represented by his new “Comedy the audience. It was the acme of art 
to achieve so genuine a triumph in a 
Overture,’ which has just been pub- Debussy tone poem costume. | : ; 
a which was heard yesterday Weber's ‘Jubilee Overture,’’ our of 
eer. 2° ‘ ublic. Reger is Bossi’s “Goldonian Intermezzi’’ and the 
for the first time in P 4 , first of the Schumann symphonies were 
a big man in Germany. He has enjoyed the more familiar numbers on the pro- 
‘the extraordinary distinction of hav- gram, which, of course, will be repeat- 
‘ing festivals given over exclusively to ed at tonight’s concert. 
his works held in several German cities 
‘in the last two years. Still under forty, 
he shares with Richard Strauss such 


honors as fall only to national heroes, 
and, like Strauss, he is an artist with 


Bust of Maj. Higginson 
| Is Gift of Friends 


a strong individuality. His language, 
as one of his teachers says, is the 
language of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, but he employs it in a way 
uite his own. 
aeaent admirers, who challenge the 
world, and the Regerites have found 
sympathetic contemporaries in Boston, 
which in the last four years has heard 
fully a score of the young German's 
Ks. ¥ 
<The “Comedy Overture, played at 
this week’s Symphony concerts, is a 
| characteristic composition, blithe in 
spirit and complex in form. It is spark- 
jing, but whether it is sweet depends 
upon the taste. It made as favorable 
impression vesterday as any of the 
Reger works previously performed at 
t 
ay Mme. G 


of the youngest and 
domeliest. sopranos on _ the 


operatic 


Such a writer attracts | 


Next to the concert itself yesterday 
afternoon, the great attraction at Sym- 
phony Hall was the Higginson monu- 
ment, unveiled without ceremony, in the 


main lobby. 

| It consists of a bronze bust of Maj. 
| Higginson set upon a richly tinted ped- 
i‘estal of Sienna marble and surrounded 
'by a placement or panel of the same 
‘beautiful =. stone, The background 
| against which the bust stands is of 

Alps green marble. 

The pedestal contains the following in- 
scription: “Henry Lee Higginson. 
Founder and Sustainer of the Bos; 
Symphony Orchestra.”’ 

The monument came as a surprise i: 
most of the Symphony patrons. i. 
he gift of some friends and admire: » 
f Maj. Higginson. Holker Abbott wa: 
hairman of the committee which 
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Honor Higginson at 
pt. Symphony Opening 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Those who entered Symphony Hall by 
the Huntington avenue lobby yesterday 
afternoon, when the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra held the finmst public rehear- 
sal of its 3ist season, were confronted 
by Bela Pratt's admirable bust of Mr. 


Henry lL. Higginson, the gift of a num-} 
} young girl who is enamoured of Paris 
Hall, } 
tmanner. It is rare to discover so young 


ber of Colonel Higginson’s friends, tne 
latest adornment of Symphony 
and a further observance of the 30th 
anniversary of the Sympnony Or- 
chestra. 

The ‘bust is of bronze. .It stands on 
a pedestal of richly-tinted Siena mar- 
ble, and there is a background of Alps 
green marble. The committee which 
presented the bust was headed by Hol- 


‘ker Abbot, chairman, and J. T. Cool- 


| 


this country and the world. 


idge, Jr., treasurer. 
scribed as follows: 


HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 
FOUNDER 
AND SUSTAINER 
OF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Tne bust is In- 


| 


, | greatest pleasure. Perhaps'7 the 
3 (f and purer—beauty of Mozart music falls 
ORCHESTRA. ‘on ears that have been somewhat dulled 


i veloped, and 


L-t 
The programme was agreeable, and not 
more so than the costume of Miss Gluck, | 
who on this occasion out-Geraldined 
Farrar herself. Of what was this gown. 
composed? It was. oriental, serpentine, 
Parisienne, and other adjectives. It was 
green and orange. It fitted pleasantly a 
delectable figure, and then, Miss Gluck 
sang. She sang the air of Louise, the 


as she is of her lover, in an unforgetable 


excellently de- 
so artistically employed. 
Miss Gluck interpreted Charpentier’s 
sensuous music with instinctive warmth 
and abandon, but her phrasing and her 
diction and her manner of coloring her 
tones were the achievements of a 
thoughtful and a finished artist. Her 
voice has a Pagan pureness and richness 
of quality, and is especially adapted to 


and fresh._a voice, so 


ii dramatic requirements. Charpentier’s air 


was adequately sung for the first time In 
the writer’s experience, and it gave the 
paler-- 


Mr. Higginson did not appear to make, . by modern sonorities, and probably Miss 


any acknowledgment of the tribute to 
that excellent initiative which has ‘made 
Boston the foremost musical capital of 


grammes of next week will be in direct 
commemoration of the 


anniversary — music. The singer was young, 


Gluck herself did not find Mozart’s style. 
so much to her purpose. For she: dis- 
played neither so much individuality nor 


The pro-2'lost herself so completely in her task as 


she did when she sang Charpentier’s 


and 80 


year of the orchestra, and Mr. Fiedler was her voice, and so were her emotions. 


has chosen for the occasion three com-_ 


She sang the air of Louise with a Vo- 


positions which have long been favorites” juptuosness that was naive and divine. 


with the Boston Symphony audiences—?z 


Mr. Fiedler gave a very heartfelt per-— 


Beethoven's 
bert’s 
Brahms’ 

Yesterday, Mr. 
greeted when he entered to inaugurate ~ melodies, and the comparative lack of 
the last season of the present Boston en- color in its 
gagement, and this was the only cere- 
mon? of the afternoon. 

The programme of the concert was as sounds more fresh and more lovely, If 
follows: ‘‘Jubilee”’ overturey Weber; Sym- Schumann had written nothing else, he 
phony 
aria from 
Harem”; 
air from Charpentier’s 


Reger (first performance). 


Symphony, Shu-| formance of Schumann’s Spring sym-. 
Symphony, and |phony, which is also the spirit of youth. 
Professional musicians have picked at 
this symphony, at the shortness. of its 


‘*Beroica”’ 
‘*Unfinished’’ 
‘Academic’ Overture. 


Fiedler was warmly | 


instrumentation, but the 


symphony is performed year in and year 
yout, and every time that it is played it 


in B-flat (‘“Spring’’), Shumann; Beggs have placed himself on a pinnacle | 
Mozart’s “Flight from the by this work alone. For composers may | 
Bossi’s “Goldonian Intermezzi’; tre@t of things profound or profane, but) 
“Touise,” “Dee . after hearing, thie sey egnOne it pera | 
le Jour’: Com Fos gp 1at no one but Schumann has sung OF | 

fel Meambeen ors. Max the spring. The orchestral tone was | 
rough in some passages of the first | 
‘movement, and Mr. Fiedler’s beat in. 


the slow movement was a trifle too. de- | 


Miss Gluck Charms 





however, ) was exceptionally delightful, || mony incident to settling down for ti 
and in this movement and the last Mr.| 


) Winter in the same seats the family. 
FWiedler made new precedent for him-|} always buys, or haps in a new vi-+ 
self. 
- Bossi’s music; has been heard once be- 


cinity whose acoustics and neighbors | 
Yore at the Symphony. concerts, and it 


are both tested. ' 

The size of the audience indicated that | 
‘should be heard oftener, for the score | 
¥s a masterpiece. It is a_ true er 


the demand for seats at these concerts | 
‘pouring of the Italian spirit, and it is 
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The “Comedy verture. | i 
; ; 


“Yibérate. The playing “of tne: scnerzo, | ‘antries and the va ‘bits of cer 2 i 


The new work possesses a greater THE NEW YEAR BEGINS WITH PEW 
sanity in this regard, a clearer sense , + . CHANGES | Sa 


of proportion, a restraint which does. | . ans 
not show the composer perturbed lest! an Audience, an Orchestra and a Con-— 


there be not constant evidence of his : Sen 
monstrous contrapuntal dexterity. The ductor That Are As of Old—The Foun-— 


‘ ; e? 

" y 

ye ei 
i a 


had suffered no diminution in this 31st — 


of the orchestra. There was’! 


‘so finely composed, and written with 
such exuberant fancy and sparkle, that | 
‘the astonishing things that the composer 
‘does with his string choir pass un- 
observed. Reger’s new overture, ‘in 
much the same spirit, but with added | 
Teutonic weight and virility, must rank | 
‘as one of the best of his compositions | 
which have been played in Boston. There 
is true humor and hilarity in it. The | 
second theme comes as near the piquant’ 
‘as Reger will ever go, and for Reger | 
the orchestration is light and translu- 
‘cent. Even the fugue which the com- 
poser must needs write, ; 
and unpreponderating! And even | 
Weber's jingely overture was good to" 
hear, on account of its vacuous aimia- 
bility and the sureness that a composer 
of the 19th century displays in handling 
the orchestra of his period. 


THE SYMPHONY 


SEASON OPENS 


vee fer) 
MaxReger’s Overture 


Played First Time. | 


Mme Alma Gluck Makes First 
Appearance at Concerts. 


| em ee eee ee 


Higginson’s Bust Placed in 
Symphony Foyer. 


\ 
; 
] 
\* 


The musical season of Boston and of 
America opened yesterday ufternoon 
‘with the first public rehearsa! of the 
‘Bist season ef the Boston Symphony | 
“Orchestra. 
ly The reassembling of 
“¢ lange. After the Summer months at 
‘ti € mountains or beach there are greet- 
ings of friends, the passing of pleas- 


hy 


is inoffensive | 


year 


scarcely a vacancy to be seen on the | 
Every | 


floor or in the first balcony. 
chair in the second had long been pre- 
empted, for the day, although cool, was 
fair, and the waiting line even at 12:30, 
Was well on its way to the Children’s 
Hospital. There was to be a new solo- 
ist and a new work. 

While next week will be taken as a 
formal anniversary of the completion 
of 30 years of history by the orchestra, 
it was fitting thet the new bust in 
bronze of Mai Higginson, which adorns 
the lower front foyer, should be in 
place at the beginning of the new sé€a- 
gon. Before and after the concert and 
during the promenade it was observec 


by many of the eudience and impressed) 


/ tor 


this audience | 
from year to year does not materially | 


| 


all as an eloquent and appropriate trib- 
ute to the man to whom Boston and 
America owe this noble institution. 

The bust has been on exhibition for 
some months at the Art Museum. The 
author is Bela L. Pratt. The pedestal 
is the work of A. W. Longtellow, and 
is situated in a niche of Siena marble. 
The bust, its pedestal and encircling 
frame form an imposing art work and 
monument. 


—— — ~ — eee 


Reger, the Composer. 

The program of the first rehearsal 
was as follows: . Weber, ‘‘Jubilee’’ over- 
ture; Schumann, symphony in B fiat, 
No. 1; Mozart, aria, *“‘Con vezzie, con 
lusinghe,’’ from ‘Il Seraglio’’: Bossi, 


Goldonian Intermezzi (movements 1, 2, 
5, 6); Charpentier, air, *“‘Depuis le jour,”’ 
from ‘‘Louise’’; Reger, ‘‘A Comedy 
Overture,’’ op 120. Mme Alma Gluck 
was the soloist. 

Max Reger’s new work has just been 
published and was performed for the 
first time anywhere. For a man only 
38 years and 6 months old, the com- 
poser’s output is amazing. 

He is a performer of teats of velocity 
and of endurance. He will write and 
score orchestral works at a sitting. 
Did he not rise .at daybreak one Sab- 
bath morning, gird up his loins and sit 
him down and write past the going 
down of the sun until the llth hour, and 
was not the fruits of the labor of that 
May 19, 1907, his orchestral fugue on a 
theme of Hiller’s? 

Too often his has been the handi- 
work of a man who must run amuck 
so many pages, must emit a cer- 
tain voleanic and brutal turbulence ir- 
respective of his theme, although Reger 
is not of the school of Strauss and the 
romanticists, who would translate emo- 
tional thought into tones. 

Too often he has seemed incapable of 
self-discernment, of discretion, unable 
or unwilling to have avoided mere 
sound and fury when to have spoken 
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spirit is one of avowed comic play, and 
Reger has shown at times that he can 
actually caper lightly, almost grace- 
fully, as in certain delicate and lightly 
etched passages. 

The orchestration is also more lucid, 
more free from turgid mixtures. There 
were moments not without beauty in 
the use and contrast of color. . 

The rhythmic profile of the themes 
has character and individuality. The 
subject of the inevitable fugue, a suc- 
cession of whirling triplets following 
an octave skip, is sent scurrying 
through the strings with the com- 
poser’s usual energy and skill. 

Mr Fiedler read the work and the 
men played it with brilliant technic 
and with appreciation. 


meee we ee 


Mme Gluck the Soloist. 

Mme Gluck has sung in Boston as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and last Winter in a performance 
of Verdi’s ‘“‘Requiem.’’ She then estab- 


‘lished herself as one of the most ac- 
/complished and intelligent of our young- 
| er singers. 


Her voice is a soprano, of an unusual- 
ly pure and sympathetic quality. 


the singer shows an artistic sense in all 
that she does. She 
air enjoyable for its lightness and 
pretty fancy and avoided too weighty 
or troubled a seriousness in the second 
stanza. In \it all shone the spirit of 
play. Mozart’s lines of melody were 
kept unbroken by excellent phrasing. 
A more varied use of the soft voice 
might have added to their charm. 

Mme Gluck was particularly 
in the air from Louise. 
of a haunting beauty, 


happy 
Her voice was 


cal. Here was exultation and transport 


in the conscious knowledge of love and 


in its remembrance, 


Charpentier’s exquisite music was 


given its just values both in the semi- | 


declamation and in the sustained song, 
The orchestral pages glow with a ray- 
ishing beauty, with the color of celesta 


and harp. The singer, a vision of lov-’ 


liness, Was repeatedly recalled. 
Schumann’s symphony is a pledge to 
eternal 
youth. It was written in days of el 
tion of heart and it sings of an im- 


perishable joy. It was heard with glad-’ 
ness yesterday, for it was played in the | 


spirit. 


The movements from Bossi’s inter- | 


mezzi are of true grace, elegance and 
poetic beauty. The 


jlignat from the audience. 


and 
Fiedler was given a cord 
when he came On to conduct the 


mxcepting Mr Longy, 
members of the orchestra were present 
in their accustomed places. Mr 
al greeting 

r 
number. rah 
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| quantity. 


It is | 
an even and obedient instrument, and | 


made the Mozart | 


colored to suit) 
the ecstasy, by turn quiet and rhapsodi- | 


Springtime and the song ot 


laying of them: 
brought repeated exclamations of de- 


the familiar | 


der’s Bust—Mr. Fiedler’s Robustious and 
Rhetorical Schumann—Bossi’s Scholarly 


Exercises—A Brand New Overture by 
Reger That Left Hearers Wondering How 
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It Should Actually Sound—Mme, Gluck 
of the Metropolitan Sings and Notably 


in an Air from “Louise” 


Five months make the recess in the Sym- 
phony Concerts, 


but when they were re-— 


sumed yesterday afternoon at Symphony. 


Hall a single 


from the 
first. 


opening 


week might have separated) 
the final concert of the thirtieth season 
concert of the thirty=) 
The audience, the elect audience, of7 
these Friday afternoons is becoming a fixed © 
it fills the house to the last seat © 


and it likes to sit in the same geats from 


year tc year. 
dividing itself 


The auditorium is gradually 
into neighborhoods, 


of change. Yesterday, the, audienee for 


where 
| daughters join their mothers when they be- 
_come of concert-going age and where an | 
occasional newcomer adds the proper gest” 


these afternoon concerts séemed a shade’ 


more feminine than ever; 
lingly hatless as though 


it was as wil- 
the battle over 


the discarding of them had not been fought 
and won only last December; while strong- | 
to the masculine 


est impression of>* all 


and doubtless one that is very erroneous— © 


the modes, as the dressmakers Say, seemed > 


hardly to have changed at all. 


- 
\ 


‘Yet | 


if the audience yielded no new sensations © 
on that score, Mme. Gluck, the singer ot 


the day, did. 
Sunpassed all her sisters in the strange 


Heretofore Miss Farrar hag 


’ 


f 


wonder of the dresses she has worn at the 


Symphony Concerts. Until she tries again, 
Mme. Gluck has left her far behind. Not 
for nothing, in clothes, as ‘tArms and the 
Man” Iong ago proved, is one born in the. 
Balkans, “VE 


novel as that of the 
Fiedler remained Mr. 
and in all that he did. 
ceived him warmly, 


auditorium. Mr. 


“ 


The audience re-— 
liked his version of» 


Schumann’s “Spring” Symphony and liked 


still more the half-archaic, half-modern 
flavor of the intermezzi to Goldoni’s plays) 
that he revived from the programme of 
Dr. Muck that first discovered the Teus 
tonized Italian, Bossi, -who wrote them, 


There were more departures before Re- 


ger’s new overture, at the end of the pro-. 


gramme, than there usually are when thé ~ 


final piece is better known. Otherwise Mr 
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The aspect of the stage was as lttle- 


Fiedler in gesture 
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! 
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TIGHT BINDING 


‘¢ hanges in the pe ‘sonnel of the orchestra 
“fave been few, and here eke barely two 
“new faces to cateh theéyes of those wont 
‘to serutinize and remember the men. 
‘Mr. Fiedler had‘ evidently had ample 
time to rehearse them for when he willed, 
‘they played as fast as he wished—which 
‘ig not aiways easy—and as loud. In fact, 
“the one really new thing of the day was 
the bust of Mr. Higginson that had been 
placed an hour before the beginning of 
the concert in a niche midway of the so 
ridor, along Huntington avenue. It 
*the bronze bust of his head and pry fos 
‘highly characteristic in ‘expression and 
“pose that has stood for a year past in 
the Museum of Fine Arts. Bela Pratt, 
the sculptor, made it and A. W. Long- 
fellow, the architect, prepared the place for 
‘it. In an arched and recessed frame of 
“yellowish Sienna marble,it stands on a sim- 
ar -pedestal against a background of dark 
' greenish marble. ‘Henry Lee Higginson. 
Founder and Sustainer of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’’ is the insc ription that. it 
bears, and admiring friends placed the bust 
in Symphony Hall in spite of Mr. Higgin- 
son’s mild resistance to their will. It is 
the only public testimony to his share in 
the life and the glories of the orchestra. 


| 


Mr. Fiedler’s programme was character- 
istically diversified. It began with the 
thunderous and somewhat hollow pomp of 
Weber's ‘Jubilee’ overture, which sounds,,. 
‘after all these vears more than ever a6 
though it were written to hail some happy 
sovéreign of Pumpernickel moving to his 
“place among his loyal burghers. Weber 
Was happy with romantic subjects; they 
‘stimulated him to such deathless overtures, 
if not to such deathless operas, as those to 
“Mreischiitz,’’ “Oberon” and ‘‘Euryanthe.” 
“His Majesty, Friedrich August I. of Sax- 
‘ony, for the fiftieth anniversary of whose 
*eoronation, Weber wrote the overture, 
was not a romantic personage, and 
‘he kindled the composer to no more 
than a succession of pompous orches- 
“tral flourishes. ‘They sounded in 1818; 
“they “ still sound; and Mr. Fiedler 
“made the orchestra play them with an 
“exceeding muscularity and sonority. If the 
Symphony Orchestra had a chorus, the piece 
to follow would have been Handel’s coro- 
nation anthem, ‘‘Zadock, the Priest.’’ Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘March of Homage’’ might have en- 


‘sued and we should have run the gamut of. | 


empty but reverberant ceremonial music 
then. 
As it was, Mr. Fiedler plunged forthwith 
into Schumann’s symphony in B-flat, the 
| Symphony of the awakening spring, accord- 
‘ing to the poem by the obscure Béttger that 
the musical scholiasts have now attached 
“to it. Those who dislike the ways of Mr. 
‘Fiedler could readily quarrel with the pace 
“at. which he took the symphony and the 
wality cf tone that he gave it. He played 
all of it, they will say, and not altogether 


ia justly, very loud; he played the first 


he delicate 
| tious indeed. 
the orchestra sounded more muscular; th; 
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| while the familiar detat ie Price aliggpipig 
horn ceils, the e nza for the fiu nc 


the like—stood sharay against the tonal 
mass, All this is Mr. Fiedler’s way with 
the classics, and it is a pity to begin ti 
quarfe) with it anew at the very ottset of 
his final year. Certainly the symphony 
sounded elaté enough to be the rejoicing o! 
all Germany in the spring and its moods 


and not merely the delight therein of the 


rather sensitive and secluded Robert Sehu: 
mann, while his romantic voice, which cas 
and introspective, was robus; 

Never have the strings o’' 


wood-winds were of their richest tones in| 
the slow movement, and the brass was duly 
big and flaring. Moreover, Since the men 
were fresh to their work, even Mr. Fiedler’s 
pace did not much blur detail. Perhaps all 
this is the way to make amends for Schu- 
mann’s thick orchestration, and it seemed 
onoroyws enough yesterday. Perhaps this 
is the way to make the symphony sound like 
a magnificent and eloquent improvisation 
for the concert-room. The books say that 
Schumann wrote it almost at a heat, in 
four days even, because the impulse and 
the moods of the music possessed hin 
They were so spontaneous, indeed, tn: 
Schumann does not labor with his form 
his scoring. He made the music run in lo 
flights of elate or musing fancy that fiowel! 
into detail of themselves. No more than hii} 
pianofsrie pieces is it rhetorical music. 
sounded too much so yesterday. 

Perhaps, after all, the concert was pr 
destined to musical rhetoric. Four 0 
Bossi’s intermezzi to Goldoni’s comedie 
were the next orchestral pieces. an 
tsossi is an Italian who would fain writ 
German-wise. More Germans than Italian: 
the eynics of Milan say, have heard hi: 
music and much more heartily applaudec 
it. Any how, he is altogether a superio1 
person, who does not write for the theatre, 
who looks skew-eved upon Puccini and al 
his brood, and who will have none of fa 
and easy Italian melody. He thumbs fh! 
Goldoni, perhaps for a centenary; he b 
thinks himself of suites of the eighteen? 
century in which Goldoni wrote and sets 
to the making of 
ani according to the archaic forms 
the rhythm of old dance tunes. They are’) 
duly scholarly and the pedants of Leips'c | 
jiself could not pick a flaw in them, They 


anil | 


are mildly interesting at the start and more | f 


interesting toward the end when the 
amorous viola sighs out a serenade to a 
tinkling, twiddling accompaniment of the 
other strings or when they chatter through 
a “‘burleska,’’ imitating and outdoing each 
other quite like Goldoni’s personages when 
they are all talking breathlessly at once, 
Bossi has not made himself wholly German 
yet, 
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Presumably, 
Fiedler 


the pace at which Mr. 
took Reger’s new ‘Comedy 


wvement and the Finale very fast and they'\ Overtiire” was the composer’s own sines 


Symphony Concerts. 


these intermezzi Goldon! ® 


cal instinct 


Oke ‘first | ” Ore | ee bly 
Reger wishit the husedtheity of tone 
with which the conductor bade his men. 
clothe it. Reger’ s ear is delicate enough 
in his string quartets; but outside his 

Serenade, it has not been thus far very 
sensitive orchestrally. The band named 
in the seore is Mozgartian; the music in 
itself suggests that it might be played 
most fittingly by a small orchestra, It 
was played yesterday to the _ full 
strength of the required instruments, 
very sonorously and at a rushing pace. 
Now unmistakably Reger’s themes in the 
overture are lightly invented for light 
handling. They are intended to be gay, 
and with his usual fecundity of inven- 
tion he has embroidered them with all 
sorts of ornaments even to a_i little 
fugue, The music seems to be always 
running away into these brief excur- 
sions, stopping to chatter hilariously for a 
moment, and then springing back into its 
normal and formal course, or hushing itself 
into mysterious whispers. It needs a very 
light hand for this patter; it needs a dis- 
criminating hand that will lighten 
Reger’s tendency to unduly heavy and 
sharp orchestration; his humors, his 
fancies need to be opened. He is bril- 
liant with an effort which needs to be 
hidden. In the scherzi of his chamber 
music and in the orchestral Serenade, he 
does not sound heavy and coarse. Rather 
he seems to have an aptitude for music 
that can extract gayety from counter- 
point and humors from elaboration. Now 
the “Comedy Overt:ire’’ did seem heavy 
and coarse, but it had read better than 
it sounded. The listener, who had 
glanced at it, wondered whether it 
could not have been played another 
way. 

Between whiles, Mme. Alma Gluck of the 
Metropolitan Opera House sang an air out 
of Mozart’s “Il Seraglio’’ and the only pos- 
sible excerpt from Charpentier’s ‘‘Louise,’’ 
as young opera singers usually sing at the 
They have been much 
elated at the invitation, and they become 
much frightened at the fulfilment of it. 
Wherefore, whatever their first number, 
they take their nervousness, as it were, out 
of thé true pitch, which is not the way to 
disclose the graces of Blonda’s suave tune 
from “Il Seraglio.”’ Moreover, Mme. 
Gluck’s voice is not altogether the voice 
for it. Her tones are rich and expressive 
aS soprano tones go, but they lack the 
fineness and the transparency that this 
light music of Mozart demands. Once 
Mme. Gluck began to feel secure, she sang 
Blonda’s piece intelligently and correctly, 
but with no particularly persuading ele- 
gance, with few touches of the finer vo- 
and distinction that it is 
possible to bring to it. Mozart is not the 
fashion of the day in opera houses. Chare 
pentier is, and in this speech from ‘‘Louise’”’ 
wherein the girl muses upon her happiness 


| with her lover, he has written music of in- 


“ton 


tense Sensuous & tas, ai | r A ae tt ‘le 

of manner; it ig — i ~ oby tou 
cadenced and paraghaphed! art tk mes 
and why should it not?—to bé ohactie 
the theatre. None the less it’ fomatund 
voice of a passion that for the motrent e; . 
caressing itself. The music is exacting; Ht | 
holds to the upper tonés of the singer's 
voice and it bears them over relentless ine 
tervals. Once, at the Boston Theatre, Mis 
Garden declaimed what she could of i £3. 
Mme. Gluck sang it without omission © ¢ r 
slur, without a hint 6f its exactions, with 
a dark beauty of tone that kindled and § ‘e 
tained its deep and ecstatic fires. bf 
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NEW OVERTURE 
BY SYMPHONY 


eval 
‘Max Reger’s Production, Given 
for First Time, of Rough 
| and Lusty Nature. 


MME. GLUCK AS _ SOLOIST 
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Charming and Accomplished | 
Singer Is Given Warm 
Welcome. 


rm ees 


By PHILIP HALE, ‘ 
The first public rehearsal of the Bos- 
Symphony orchestra, 318t season, 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. Mr, Fiedler was loudly ap- 
rlauded when he took his place’ on the 
conductor’s stand. The program was as 
follows: 


Z) 


Jubilee overture fo 
, Sy mphony. B flat major, No. 1.......Sehuma x 
’ Blonda’s first air from ‘*T] Seraglio’’. . Mozart: ‘1 


Four movements from ‘‘Goldonian Inter- 
mezzi’’ ' 


*‘Depuis le jour.’’ from ‘‘Louise’’... 
A Comedy Overture, op. 120.. 


Mr. Fiedler brought with him from. 
Eurobe the score of Reger’s new over-— 
ture which has just been published, 
and the performances yesterday was the 
very first. The overture is. scored 
,lightly as far as the number of instru- 


ments is concerned, The trombones 
are not employed, and there are two of! 
each wood wind instrument, two trum- 
pets. and four horns; nor 
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triangle are £6 aly” sisat 

“ments, Notwithsta a gre a 
in resources, the mecutiseeetion for 
‘the most part heavy, clumsy, and at. 
‘times it is raw. The themes are with- 
out marked significance, nor do they 
gain in the elaborate contrapuntal 
treatment that characterizes Reger's 

music. There are animated pages; live- 
liness of tempo, and the frequent hurly- 
burly may persuade a hearer who is 
thus easily affected that the composer 
has really something to say and is for- 
tunate in expression. 

It would be folly to deny Reger’s 
technical skill, but in this overture, as 
in the great majority of the pages of 
his orchestral works he shows a lack 
of fine taste, hardly any appreciation 
of color or nuances, an inability to 
‘provide contrasts, and above all an 
absence of poetic spirit. This man is 
now nearly 40 years old, and it is 
high time for him to disclose an im- 
aginative gift if he wishes to be ac- 
cepted by a generation to come. Mean- 
while the Regerites compare their idol 
to Bach and Beethoven and. Reger 
Féstivals are held solemnly to the 
deep and abiding joy of the initiated. 

Mme. Alma Gluck has been heard 
here in opera and in Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem.” Yesterday she sang here ata 
Symphony concert for the first time. 
She was happy in her selections. The 
aria from “Il Sevaglio” is the first 
;one sung by Blonda in the opera, and 
the long established Italian text be- 
gins “Con vezzie, con Lusinghe,” but 
Mme, Gluck used another version. 
The music is truly Mozartian in its 
| flowing grace, its tenderness, its fresh 
beauty tinged with the melancholy 
‘that is peculiar to Mozart: as there is 
a melancholy that distinguishes sSchu- 
bert, and another, that of Tschaikow- 
sky, often akin ‘to the darkness of 
pessimism. 

Mme. Gluck’s other selection was 
the sensuous song of Louise in Chars 
pentier’s romance of Montmartre; of 
Louise recalling the memorable mo- 
ment when she first gave herself to 
Julien. The two airs would test the 
art°and soul of any singer. 
» Mme. Gluck has a singularly beautiful 
voice, clear, Warm, expressive. She sang 
as one admirably trained, who, not ham- 
pered by ‘the thought of technical re- 
quirements, is free to give full expres-~ 
sion to emotion. She sang Mozart’s musi¢ 
—and this music is quick to reveal any 
vocal deficiency—in a charming man- 
ner, with the appropriate simplicity that 
is so hard to acquire, and without tha. 
too pronounced expressiveness that is ill 
Suited to the song of Mozart’s period. It 
was a pleasure also to hear Mme. Gluck’ 
nm Charpentier’s air, music that might 
Save been written by Massenet, 


hervously trimming sails to catch the. 
br Yet there is a 
‘yoluptuousness in this air of Louise that 
is ‘far removed from the eroticism of the 


breeze of popularity. 
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Bi fi al ew pes o ' re hee a DEM M ge eve 
ihusually wa m oval. In its. 
nature it forgot the inherent vul- 
garity, the evident. perfunctoriness- of 
Weber’s overture, and applauded” Fea 
performance of the Symphony, Ht BPs) 
preciated Mr. Ferir’s ‘exquisite fola. 
| playing in Bossi’s pretty Serenatina. | 


And Mme. Gluck may well be pleased | 


at her reception, . | 


SANDERS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE 


Joston Symphony Orchestra 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 


EICHT CONCERTS 


THURSDAY EVENINGS, Oct. 19, Nov. 16, 
= Dec. 14, Jan. 18, Feb. 8, Feb. 29, March 
28 and April 25. 
"HE ASSISTING SOLO ARTISTS WILL BE 
Miss KATHARINE GOODSON, 
Miss LILLA ORMOND, 
Miss KATHLEEN PARLOW, 
Mr, RUDOLPH GANZ, 
_ Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN, 
Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE. 
Season tickets for the eight concerts, $7. 
Subscribers of last season may secure. the 
ame seats at George H. Kent’s University 
sook Store, on or before Wednesday, Oct. 1i. 
The unclaimed seats will be offered for sa] 
iaturday morning, Oct. 14, at 8 o’clock. A 
imited number of seats have been reserved 
or college officers and invited guests, 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Friday Afternoon, October 6, at 2.30 
Saturday Evening, October 7, at 8.00 


SOSTON Programme—‘‘J ubilee’”’ Over- 


-Zaayt Weber; 
SYMPHONY “Ty op. 88, Schumang;. 
IRGHESTRA Piece Intermezzi, op. 127, 


3, Charpentier; Overture. to 

ee > — a Comedy (first performance), 

on Reger. Soloist,Mme.Alma Gluck 

A limited number of seats for Saturday 
Svening Concert only on sale at box office. 


SYMPHONY TIGKETS 


| FOR SALE AND TO RENT 
BURKE, Adams Mouse 
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SYMPH ON Y ai ae ry of an h ar 


WADSWORTH, 40 State Street, Room 47, 
Telephone Main 4684-W. 
St(A): 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 
Choice seat on floor for bale. J 25, 50. 
Mrs. LAWRENCE MAYO, 257 Chestnut St. 
West Newton. Tel. Newton West 490, 


SYMPHONY TICKET FOR SALE 
at cost or will share; Friday afternoons; 
balcony, H 33. R, F. PHELPS, Dedham, Mags 
Tel, 194- 3. (A): 
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7ANTED—1 SEAT FOR SYMPHONY RE- 


ply to M. STEDMAN, South St., 


2 REHEARSAL SEATS 


will sell one or both. 


Address L.R.M., 
ton_ Transcript. — "¢ 
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Deb. 24, § for Pay pia Sones. 
unti e state location an price @~ 
unsophisticated, not Brookline. 


in very choice location for sale at $40 cach: 
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SATURDAY RITES AT SYMPHONY Hn fiends Enjoy. i irst P 


lic Rehearsal of ‘New ( 
cert Season 
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The Regular Beginning of the Evening | 


Concerts—Mr. Fiedler, Mme. Gluck and 


Bossi Warmly Received—UIILPILUOTU 
HE Symphony Concert of dubiraat HEAR 


evening completed the rites for the 

beginning of a new season. As 

usual, flowers and greenery deco- 
rated the conductor’s music stand, while 
by exception a wreath of laurel stood 
against a corner of his little platform. Mr. 
Fiedler, when he first came to his place, 
was long but not very loudly applauded, 
and the more exacting audience of Satur- 
day clapped the “good old ‘Jubilee’ over- 
ture’ and the conductor’s version of Schu- 
mann’s ‘“‘Spring’’ less than did the more 
easily pleased public of Friday. The house 
on Saturday’ kept its warmest applause for 
Bossi’s ‘“‘Intermezzi Goldoniani,’’ which 
pleased it much, and for Mme. Gluck’s im- 
passioned, but nowhere exaggerated, sing- 
ing of her air from Charpentier’s ‘‘Louise.”’ 
It was proof, once more, of her ability to 
produce tones that were flawless musically 
and so the better means to the imparting 
of the emotion with which she enriched 
them. And Charpentier’s music, in spite of 
its momentary tricks, has the voice of 
passion in it. There were signs of a publie 
new to the concerts in parts of the two 
balconies. Yet it seemed to catch instinct- 
ively the standards and discrimination of 
these Saturday evenings. 

Bossi’s ‘‘Intermezzi’ were played alto- 
gether admirably by the string choir. for 
which they were written, and Mr. F iedler 
seemed to make much more of them than 
did Dr. Muck at the first performance of 
the music here. He made the sturdy uni- 
sons and the dark undervoices of the Prel- 
ude tell and he kept the Minuet without 
haste or sluggishness to its graceful flow. 
The quips and quirks of the Galliard came 
and went in lively rhythmical play, and if 


Mr. Férir answered justly the applause of 


the audience for the Serenatina, Mr. Witek 
deserved a share of it, too: for he had 
played the violin part as exquisitely. From 
the Fugue that ends Verdi’s ‘‘Falstaff,’’ 
through Sinigaglia’s overture, ‘‘Le Baruffe 
Chiozotti’’ to another of Goldoni’s comedies, 
to this ‘‘Burlesea’”’ of Bossi and Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s forthcoming opera, ‘‘Le Donne Cu- 
riose,’’ these young Italians—for Verdi was 
young in his comedy—have the knack of 
music that is gay and bustling, yet never 
quite boisterous. Bossi’s ‘‘Intermezzi’’ do 
improve upon acquaintance and in Mr. 
Fiedler’s version of them. H. T. P. 
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conducting. 


' molto 
vivace, trio I, molto piu vivace, trio 98 


* Ser; aglio”’; 


| Serenatina, 


Mentos 
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Boston Symphony. orchestra for 

1911-12 was given at Symphony 
Friday afternoon, Max Fielder 
The program was as fol- 
lows: Weber, “Jubilee” overture; Schu- 
mann, symphony in B flat major, No. l, 
op. 38, andante un poco maestoso, allegro 
vivace, larghetto, scherzp, molto. 


_allegro animato e graziose ; Mozart, aria, 
“Con vezzie, con lusinghe,’ from I] 
Bossi, Goldontes Intermezai, 


Op. 127, preludia e minuetto, gagliardi, 
Char pentine: air 
Reger, 


burlesea; 

“Depuis le jour,” from “Lonise”’; 
A comedy overture, op. 120; soloist, Mine 
Alma Gluck, 

One fairly forgets that it is Octobe 
with a spring symphony so clearly joy 
ful that it seems hardly conceivable of 
Schumann, and Mme. Alma Gluck all 
youth and freshness, with brook-bright 
voice and garments of rose and green, 
The Jubilee overture, too, rejoices with 
all the innocence of W eber’s most fair 
like mood, Mozart sings with his peren 
nial charm and Bossi’s suite in praise 
of Goldoni’s gift of merry hours is also 
‘full of the early world, the young va 
“Mme. Gluck earried the same youthful 
charm of her Mozart singing into the 
“Louise” aria, which has normally all the 
sophisticated simplicity of the. youn, 
French person. Mme. Gluck made it. fa 


of surprise and joy, even as the spring, 


itself, and one forgot the sorry story 
The ‘ ‘premier baiser” aml the “Teves 
d’amour” were purified in her exquisitely 

childlike thread of tone, Such a Louise 
as this must explain the poet’s ota 
ance in giving us her story Without. th € 
usual disaster set forth. i" 


the violins aoe 
in gracious 


Does not music for 
at any rate music writen 


—— nn mite tien: an eee aan) eee day: 


and the light heart and foot that trip in 
his pages, sound like thy scruneh of lay. | 


MME. GLUCK 
.ING its thirty first season. | 
the first public rehearsal of the 
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= | |the symphony larghetto was Pes one’s | | 
© 4 | ears, where the snauteline of umann E 
a | was exploited by the ore hestra.. at al big z II. CONCGERY., 
ee Be tieh, full value. ° Do. we: not Al lov | 
oa taney still? — pera eee ae & 
: The 1 ymphony ‘book leaves] | 
of lof the numbers; ace oe it sc narked that 
in. spite of. the annotator’s loud’a d - 
| | reminder of ‘what’ is: expected of an audi- 
“lence of patriots, when the national’ any 
‘|them is heart, not, one of the massed 
4 | 8000 rose to-his or her feet. “Perhaps this 
|| Was because. the feet. were by so. great a 
og. ‘majority feminine and the: winter ot 
Sa 4 linery encumbered the ladies. as they 
= 4) could not be stilled, and thus it eriews 
that the young. lawyer was irresistibly | 
drawn away from his briefs, again and [| — BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, ‘‘Eroica,” op. 55 
again, until fifteen separate journeysto [- 1. Allegro con brio 
the West were’ recorded within: > i II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 


“fe rs. if 
i 1891 Mr. ‘Wister began te write, giv- £. III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio 
| ing less and iess attention to his profes- IV. Finale: Allegro molto 
sion, until literature . wholly’ ‘absorbed 
him. 

- “It was the writing and publishing of 

| “The Virginian” however that won for 

| Owen Wister that part of his" fame that 
will last longest. In this book, a tale of 
adventure and love in the West as the ! ; 
West was in days when it was consid- SCHUBERT, UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B minor 
ered as a fa nd of ndwhgye and oa. : t Aitieies welabets 
} II. Andante con moto 
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BRAHMS, ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE, op. 80 
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is silks? Such a tearing 
“and shrilling as the symphony violin 
“make, unrelieved by the breathier mem- 
bers of the family! Exquisite, yes, but 
go is the shrill mosquito tone. The viola 
-solo.in the charming serenata of Bossi 
drew the warm applause of the house. 
‘And there was a harp, too, for the Char- 
pentier music, helping the whole program 
to thrill with springtime ecstasies, a pro- 
gram of right happy promise for a sea- 
gon’s start, and played as if the men 
enjoyed it. 
Max Reger, the unplaced German, 


hony vio 


nin) “+ 


while it goes fast enough to dece’ 

into thinking it is having a good time, 
it is plainly a labored speed and a merri- 
ment put on. At & first hearing it ap- 
pears to be not only without charm but 
without distingtion. One recalls a gray 
blur only. There were moments when 
a musical joke was meant, perhaps, but 
never once. was the laughter stirred that 
danced all ‘over the house during the 
Schumann scherzo, One who. has been 
happy in certain of the Reger songs could 
‘find in the overture only scraps of com- 
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adored by his followers almost as De- monplace—astonishingly commonplace— 
bissy is, and found a mere medley Of strung together in more or less clashing 
| keys. But then the fluent sweetness. of 
‘the symphony larghetto was in’ one’s 

ears, Where the songfulness of Schumann 

was exploited by the orchestra at all its 

‘rich, full value. Do we not all love a 

tune, still? a 

The Symphony program book leaves 

little to be said by way of literary talk 

‘of the numbers; but be it remarked that 

in spite of the annotator’s loud and firm 

reminder of what is expected of an audi- 

‘ence of patriots, when the national an- 

them is heart, not one of the massed 

3000 rose to his or her feet. Perhaps this 

was because the feet were by so great a 

majority feminine and the winter mil- , 

linery encumbered the ladies as they sat. | 
could not be stilled, and thus it followed 


that the young lawyer was irresistibly 


drawn away from his briefs, again anc BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, ‘‘Eroica,” op. 
again, until fifteen separate journeys to 


, . Allegro con brio 
ae in a Rr ee : . Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
, In 1891 Mr. Wister began to write, giv- Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio 
ing less and less attention to his profes- Finale: Allegro molto 
sion, until literature wholly absorbed 
him. 

It was the writing and publishing of 
“The Virginian’ however that won for 
Owen Wister that part of his fame that 
will last longest. In this book, a tale of 
adventure and love in the West as the 
West was in days when it was consid- 
ered as a land of cowboys and cattle 
rather than as an area for the develop- 
ment of irrigation, Mr, Wister captivated 
the American public with the delineation 
of characters that will remain as classic. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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SCHUBERT, UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B minor 


. Allegro moderato 
. Andante con moto 


(Photo by Garo) 

MAX FIEDLER ia 

First program of Boston Symphony Sone idge Symphony Concerts. 
orthestra’s thirty-first season is ‘SHC USER. Sériem OF eens” Concere 
yi t tisfact will be given by the Boston Symphony 
Most savislactory Orchestra in Sanders Theatre, Harvard 

aa | ae : University, Thursday eévénings, Oct 19, 
‘dulness by others, ended the symposium Novy 16, Dec 14, Jan 18, Feb 8 and 29, 
fi brightness with what purports to be March 2% and April 25. Subscribers of 


7 spelt overture, heard. for the very last season may secure their old seats 


Pete ie a ‘@ Py applying to the University. Book 
jtime., “It must be comedy in the Store on or before next Wednesday.- « 


BRAHMS, ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE, op. 80 
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: ’ WT te fs aa senmn — vad ial , ao a 
CERT | Usual ‘course. A” celebration or ‘an’ anniyi) 
MWULIE | versary more characteristic of the orches-— 
ge WGI} tra, the founder and the public that sup: 


Tue thirtieth anniversary of the foundation ports it would be-hard to imagine, 


of the Boston Sy mphony Orchestra being at ‘ Pe om CELEBRATION Aiba: bth I Mr, Fiedler cannot be generalized. some? 
hand, suitable’: ways of commemorating an = ) jitimes he seems a very remarkable con- 


event of far more than local interest and Music and 4 Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms Make the ||;0-0". 2°Moving very remarkable per= 


, ; ; ~-{formances. Again, being human, he vexes: 
importance have been devised. Fortunately, | | Programme—Mr. Fiedler and the Or- j/€nd disappoints his more sensitive hearers. 


a de " ° ° i ‘ A k ge 
the citizen whose combined character as an Civics | | chestra on Their Mettle to an Unusually week ago he fell below expectation: inj 


ekg P his version of Schumann’s “Spring” sym- 
altruistically inclined man of taste and the Applausive Audience—The Conductor’s j|phony. Yesterday he surpassed exnectas 


| ; Ta ea a } 8: 4. 
possessor of wealth honorably acquired | | Eloquent Version of Beethoven’s “Eroica” dewcnatr apices belt th bach prs gen | 
enabled him to summon the orchestra into | | Symphony—Schubert Aided and Unaided | jer’s good days; the orchestra seemed more” 


‘ — LOA LL 


being and serve constantly as its patron, will | | _Brahms’s “Academic Overture” for |) than ever a superb instrument; and It ts) 
. 6 mae . . | a ae hard to remember when a performance of» 
be present at the celebration. What Maj. Henry L. Higginson, a r | Stately Rejoicing | the “Eroica’” has so impressed an aatdir 


banker, has done for the esthetic enrichment of community life and . | — ence here and so stirred it to applams@s: 
] , ir.” “10 his loval f , The anniversary concert of the Sym- | Mr. Fiedler was at once continent and elQ-" 
elevation of American standards of taste by his loyal support o i »hony: Orchestra, yesterday afternoon, | quent. Only the very finieal could quarrel 
successive conductors of eminence brought from Europe, cannot be 4 was as characteristic as the austerest Bos- in the intermission, with his tempi, Pe 
computed. and never adequately described or repaid He and the } | ton heart could have wished. Without j leging that he took the slow movement pli! 
ii. pac na heinnita’ my Ave ea Ye Ys t ' and within Symphony Hall wore its usual f shadow ot a shade too slowly and that 
working with a carefully selected and well-balanced group of artists, _ F | autumn aspect. The audience was the | there was just a hint of undue haste in cers 
have perfected during the past generation an organization with an , | usual santience of rites: afiragad,. but —_ vd pe rnagair r+ apeey Br aan) 
. , ; : ie ' seemingiy mucn 10Te sual i © tiie Se 
established European reputation as well as a national constituency ; q hie cenisting It heard, for Waele, a | maintain, were content that the commana 
and Boston today has no community asset, created mainly in the | A na just ee sagen pertoramene <a | Rene ee? i parapcale a s naabe that Hae 
: . . et. . Ke feethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony in | Agi ; Pay sri 
nineteenth century, that compares with this body of musicians in : Mr. iedler kept himself well in hand and } Wring another drop from it. In fact, in the © 


advertisement of the city as a seat of culture. 4 | in which the men in the orchestra were choice of his tempi and in the quality of 


: | | t hat he drew from the orchestra, Mr. 
: ae : , : + responsive to the conductor and on _ thelr tone : «, 
Since Major Higginson first set the example of municipal, Mattie then,ecelves. At the end, the audi- | Fiedler was very eloquent indeed, Throughs 


' ; ; : . Y : ass | ar is ace ¢ is t 1 mas 
patriotism finding expression in patronage of music, orchestras i ance twice and heartily. xecalled Mr. wled~4 owt he varied Ris pace smd: ny tone 4: 


| , skilf , imaginatively. | 
, : ‘ . j - and finally brought the band itself to | SKilfully, Imaginative’ 
supported by groups of men and women and tided over the first ; a trot Sa, ietenera were wok lesa | The low: whirr. with  whteliians suum 


; , ; Hibs ! oe ‘ : which it mounted to 
years of pecuniary strain by lavish giving of the few have been F | pleased with the beauty of the lyric song | Pesan Ane ltOn et gayety, the rich 

; oan | | “. { with which Schubert, the conductor, and } ("~~ sey Brvie. nsetarcb ois trio, 
* seagei in many of the newer as well as the older cities of the country, BS [the wind choir clothea the slow. move. | intermexso ci ee ae pe Pk 
OT lack of public Opinion supporting public provision of funds for 4 ' ment of his “‘Unfinished’’ symphony; and j gh. : | 


, | aces ma, ). | tion of the scherzo itself were all good, 
such a form of education and culture, common enough in Europe, the | Brahms’s “Academic Overture” held al- | 91 O.+ thrilling, to hear. The conductor 
; most al} of them to the end of the con- 


CRE ATS? : ound Iden 
duty has devolved upon generous and daring individuals; and the F 6s | cert. “Gaudeamus Igitur,” the Horatian | 29d his men found See oe ae 
end of this special form of American philanthropy is not yet. But F =| ode of rejoicing, is one of the student | oa | a 


| songs out of which the overture is built understanding to. make it almost neurotic 
here, as in other pioneering aspects of both education and philan- as an familar for stately jubilation’ ih | Wit. Porsonal | emotes. moma. Funeral, 


‘ . : ; q 2 March of Chopin’s sonata is. It is a mis-. 
thropy, Boston had the honor of leading. Nor in reflection on the b. the Boston and the Cambridge of pal Mash understanding to make it operatically rée% 
‘ ° | ; : * ain: as i ras in the Vienna an e . oh Ie , “se lori i f the. 
record should one fail to no ° art ; ginson as it was Ap © | verberant like Wagner's glorification of the 
: ‘cadet am 10te that the man most responsible for it Breslau of Brahms. Out of it and it alone, | Sora siegtried, ‘This slow movement of thé” 
ears an historic Puritan name. } he has written the scnorous finale of his “Mroica’’ does rise here and there to intense’ 
+ iC] , Bhat P'S : ‘ : overture. Mr, Fiedler and the orchestra sutcrv. and so, perhaps, gave a hint to 

If European musicians of eminence visiting this country now B=} made it especially sonorous, would kivé It | Ghose Here on theca aaeke: te Sa 
speak with greater respect of the quality of the audiences than was | seemingly an anniversary accent and} 2 jjangency of lament that may have: 
their wont a generation ago, it is due to a very considerable degree hide ie with bac upon ae oe echoed in Wagner’s ears. AS a whole, how." 
: - see re ie RR le alain ica 4 ever, it is the majestic voice of lamenta> 
to the effect upon the country at large of the annual tours of the | | comprised only classic pieces of which the | tion’ as impersonal as a Greek tragedy, ag” 
orchestra developed, by leaders of the eminence of Gericke andi : Banaer Gnd tthe OF. ne ake oka deep and insistent as a grief that will ant 
Hw : tp Beane, : particularly fond. The announcing pase 7 1. denied because it is so great, sO ale 

Muck through the aid of Major Higginson. Waomter Ok, js qa | she neogeatnme bobk “nated Abe UNG 8 neces “fe wae: preciselgeien remothh 
| concert was a “commemoration of the | .nq austere intensity that Mr. Fiedl oe 

thirtieth anniversary of the first public caught in the music yesterday. The Funerg a 

Nee en eee eee ar | Maton was senestte ey ee 

ha an urtner on tion. e chords a ] f , 9 4 

long extracts from Mr. Apthorp’s recol- | from the band, the aecent of the strings, , 
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lections of the early years of the orches- | the Mahleresque drum beats were of its. 
tra, originally printed a fortnight ago iN | while in the voices of the winds was thi “ 
this place. Otherwise, the concert and | jntensity of the grief. It 1s hard to PeCa@iy 


all things appertaining to it ran their | go just, so Beethovenish a reading. . THE” 
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i ; ith which the mu sic begins to sharp | A We ef See 
: : ; : ~ and \ lyric outcry. Only onte or twice was he : mew 
"Mr. Fiedler was as comprehending and ‘lyric ou ry. Only once tw | 
* dye with the first movement and the content» withthe poignant or the soothing ; | 
‘finale. He did not try to be brilliant; he , beauty of the music unemphasized. Onco 


ts: os l . Per- | ) | Bey r 4 Bete |: 
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not try to make the Beethoven of 1805 sound : . ‘s | | 

| auss of 1911. Instead he caught |} emotions, was in his birth-pangs in this | 4 = 9 ° ry mG 
ty yi large eloquence, the sinewy | allegro, Quite as’ probably, he remained ‘ ®m mife,~ al [ ts F irst Concert Of bail 

might, the rich and vitalizing power of } still the old songful Schubert, only touched : . : 
the music. It strode; it sang; it gathered | at the moment with more poignant and : | | | : | ai 
itself into concentrated intensity. The ear } fitful emotions. The allegro, though its — T THE Symphony orchestra’s next | Vienna to hold the post of conductor fo 
and the imagination answered to the rich- | voice is occasionally pbreken, can still sing _ | public rehearsal and concert on Oct. | five years. Then came Nikisch: fox four: 


; -voi . - ffi = er-day conductors vive ai 
ness of the under-voices, tingled to the in itself—when the latt y 13 and 14, will-be celebrated its thirtieth years,’Paur for five. verte; Eaanikinanatn 
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isiv transitions; felt the | it a chance. - ’ adr te 

By tive, attect patg the rhythmic vitality } C | anniversary. On Friday aiternoon, Oct. | for eight years, Muck for two years and 
of the whole; for Mr. Fiedler ordered The eud was Brahms’s ‘‘Academic Over- | 21, 1881, in old Music hall, the first pub- Mr.  Fiedlge: ide. now. beens Wale the 
tempi, rhythm and quality of tone very | ture’’—the overture that acknowledged a de- | lic rehearsal “was given and on the fol- orchestra. three v 

elastically. Before and since Beethoven, | sree of doctor of philosophy, and that 1s . | lowing evening the first concert. The ah: years, 7 

men have written music. Beethoven still | phuilt out of German student tunes, from orchestra corikisted: of 68. toca) i Ata Bernhard Listemann ag concert-master 


seems to create it. Nobody yet, anyhow, | the solemn chant of the “stately house”’ S ai was suceee: Anak cdin ees tak 
has matched the deep and puissant splen- though the comic jingle about the Herr : with George Henschel as conductor. The s succeeded by Franz Kneisel who held 


+ ye je he pc 5 - ; 
dor of his melodies. Creation, not inven-  papa—the leathery Herr Papa—to the program comprised Beethoven’s Over- 2 “ bi the gy yr sil 9 86 until 
tion, is the word for them. ' well-ordered jubilation of ‘““Gaudeamus ture, “Dedication of the House,” e end of the season of 1902-03. He was 
Igitur.”’ Brahms was no ‘‘specialist,’’ as 4 j Haydn’s Symphony in B-flat, (No 2ZB& succeeded for one year by Mr. Abos and 
Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra went] we ani rnd erat SY ind 8 ee { | H) the ballet seriatc- fram. Schubert's then came Willy Hess, who held the posi- 
: he anc 3—t 1usic. fe had no e easy . . " ; iv ar ar 
ito. the allegro and the andante—-the |-musc , Pe ay 1 “Rosamonde” and Weber’s Festival Jubi- tion for five years. One year he was | 
b tiful fragments—of the symphony cial knack of it. He evolved his music ou 4 : carina adam | hij 
eau : -01 1 -of spirit ja | tea. Overture. ‘Phe’. soloist. was “Mies| *W8Y om a tQave of Sbaence am his place 
that Schubert left unfinished. It is easy | of much meditation, and travail of Sp! } 5 | , ; was taken by Carl Wendli f Stut 
to believe that, had he lived and chosen | when ‘he inner purpose and not the outer [Re Annie Louise Cary, who sang as her first wih 7 y er ending oO utt- 
to complete the piece, it would have! occasion stirred him. Yet in this same g number the “Che faro” aria from Gluck’s gart. ‘The present concert-master, Anton 
surpassed all the rest of his orchestral) “Academic Overture... HAS. Mire “Orfeo” and the big aria from Bruch’s Witek, is now beginning his second year 
music. Expression is our quest nowa- ceremonial piece—and an altogether admir- oc? ton , due in this place 
’ ; ‘1. 'y : « kind—that has served its i | “Odysseus. The general admission to me 
days in music, we children of our musi-} able one in its kind—tha as served Its | | ’ While |; : 
cal and emotional hour have come to | purpos? the world over these many years, . the rehearsal was 25 cents and the prices Vhile it would have been possible to 
seek it everywhere. Sometimes, perhaps, | and bids fair to serve it as extensively and for the concert on the following evening | have reproduced at this concert the first. 
we find it where it is not, or at least] as long. It is an essential part of many an were 50 and 75 cents. program with the exception of the so- 


hi re ¢ academic ceremony into which music en- - \ Ty . : 
~ ee aare palais ‘the gales. fava : It oui saan as well, as the event Twenty pairs of concerts and rehear- | loist, for Mrs, Raymond (who was Miss 
have it. song > song c : Ss. It can Sé i , as nt 


pure music-making for the making’s or] proved yesterday, for the anniversary cele- j sals were given that season and the pub- Cary) has long since retired from pub- 
the music’s sake a little disconcerts us.} bration of a great orchestra. +: Ee aD i lic rehearsals were rehearsals in fact as|lic singing, Mr. Fiedler deemed it bet- 
We are coming to admire Mozart most, yaunianh 4 well as in name as Mr. Henschel did not ter not to do so and he has taken three 


to answer most sympathetically to him, ws hesitate to stop the orchestra and go| works that generally speaking have been. 
ee oy es tad Ph cop: ye tans q over parts of the music on which they | the most popular with the patrons of 
garo” whe » Ne , S: | 


definitely expressive. We are not quite were at work. the orchestra since it began. The first’ 
eontent with Schubert who was another Since that time the orchestra has given number will be the “Eroica” symphony 


pure singer. The musical heavens know J f | a total of 2914 concerts. Henschel was|of Beethoven, the second will be the 
that ve gra tn a ee ae egher , the conductor for three years and Bern- | “Unfinished” symphony of Schubert and 
the sheer eauty 1is andante o : 


the “unfinished’’ symphony. The beauty hard Listemann concert-master for the! the last number will be the “Academic” 

f ordered sound, the Sapth and the | | first four vears. Mr. Henschel was suc- overture of Brahms. There will be no 
Oo Yr S » the ¢ sas pene Re : . ia ke Ms 

| sweetness of pure lyric song could |eeeded by Mr. Gericke, who came from | soloist. 

| 


sc . a . : 
hardly further go, when there is such a Notable Event W ill Be ! | | 

choir of wind instruments as there was ; thoven’s -overture ‘‘Dedicr ‘on of the |. Since that time the orchestra has 

yesterday to give them voice. The dis- Celebrated This Week By | House,” Haydn’s Symphon, in B flat, 4b hp on Dacca ne Rb ae Sg et 
| tilled and disembodied beauty of esi | the ballet music from Schuvert’s “Rosa- |;the conductor for three years. Mr. 
| sufficient to itself, a passion In itself, 18 Special Program. ‘ monde” and Weber's ‘‘Festival Jubilee’ |" Henschel was succceded by Mr. Gericke 
“here almost perfectly incarnate. Wise— : | averture. .The soloist was Annie Louise | Who came from Vienna to hold the past 
is the conductor, as Mr. Fiedler was Sth agile 2 ¢ / / Paci Mad eid ; of conductor for five years. Then came 
yesterday, to let it sing itself, when he | pun ale Ls’ /* | Carey, who sung as her first number the |. Nikisch for four years, Paur for five 
has such*understanding virtuosi for its | The: Symphony Orchestra this week “Che Faro” aria from Gluck’s ‘‘Orfeo years, Gericke again for eight years, 
voices. will celebrate the thirtieth anniversary ) and the big aria from Bruch’s |) Muck for two years and Mr. Fiedler Hae 


’ ; » now been with the orchestra three 
That same conductor may not be so wise, of its birth. On Friday.afternoon, Oct. } ) “Odysseus. years. 


but at least he is in the reg he |g, 1881, in old Music Hall, the first public | ] Twenty pairs of concerts and re | Mel first number of this Raters Boog | 
tries to make the preceding alliegro 48 |p+ohearsal was gi , y 4 | hearsals , that d the |,niversary program will be the “Ero ca”’ 
iTenearss as given and on the follow 1earsals were given that season an ne jj) . 

dramatically expressive as he may. Mr. ling evening the first concert. The or- public rehearsals were rehearsals in 8) me ene of ro yma Biee bee ae 
- Fiedler took the contemporary way wilh ae ) 3 ; fact as well as in name as Mr. Henschel || * go IX Bacay ony of Sc. pe? per 
it yesterday. He varied his tempi as- chestfa consisted of.. sixty-five . local —did not ‘hesitate to stop the orchestra the last number will be the “Academic 


‘giduously; made much of transition and musicians with George Henschel as con- 4 and go over parts of the music on which overture of Brahms. 
‘contrast; emphasized particular phrases, ductor. The program comprised Bee- F they were at work. ae _—~ 
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syMPTIONY ONY oBshavins 
30TH ANNIVERSARY 


perb in 
finish. 
the audience, not content to pay tribute 


With yesterday's matinee perform- 
ance the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
began the observance of its thirtieth 
birthday. Nothing came to light yes- 
terday beyond the special program, 
without soloist, designed to show the 
orchestra's perhaps unparalleled virtu- 
osity. Something more may show itself } 
tonight, but if anything be on foot it 
is being kept in the dark. © 
ae anniversary program is as fol- 
Ows 


py mpnony No. 8, in E flat major, ‘‘Ero- 
DPMS Oia. 6 gees cee esee cee Beethoven 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor... .Schubert 


Brahms 
she performance yesterday was su- 


its feeling and its technical 
After the Beethoven number 
to Mr. Fiedler, whose conducting was 
spirited and sympathetic, applauded 
until the orchestra stood up. Such 
artistic excellence as the players under 
Mr. Fiedier’s baton showed yesterday 
could not have been surpassed, if 
equaled, by the efforts of any of the 
brilliant artists who are privileged to 
appear with the orchestra from time 
to time. On an occasion like this it 
seemed fitting that the orchestra should 
Shine alone; and it certainly shone 
yesterday, individually, as in the ex- 
quisite playing of the wood wind lead- 
ers in the Schubert symphony, and col- 
lectively as well. The tribute it re- 
ceived after the first number, though 
|not rare, was particularly well de- 


ginson. 


by the calendar, the 

h ought to come next, 

moved a little ahead 

r the coming Liszt 

tion. The first con-' 

mn Oct. 22, 1881, with | 

6 conductor. There | 

popes nbers the first sea-| 
son, 2 qay tne orchestra numbers’ 
101. Of the original members four still) 
remain in active service. They are) 
Daniel Kuntz, first violin; Julius Aker-| 
oyd, second violin; Paul Fox, flute, and 
C. Schumann, horn. Mr. Akeroyd orig- 
inally sat among the first violins. These 
pioneers, who are not all veterans in 
appearance, were present yesterday, 
and they celebrated the occasion by 
posing for a picture for The Journal. 
Mat Henry L. Higginson, the founder 

on” the orchestra and its chief patron 
ever since, remained in the background. 
yesterday, but there is a_ possibility | 
that he may be persuaded to come to 
the front tonight. The beautiful bronze 
bust of him put in place a week ago in 


the main lobby of the hall is naturally | | 


attracting a great deal of attention at } 
this time. 


It has already been 


stated in The | 


Below, at left—C. Schumann. 


‘the name of 


Journal that the appeal for support or! 


“sympathy” which Maj. 
made to the public in April, 1881, was‘ 
handsomely responded to from the first. 
Yesterday there was another striking 
demonstration of this unfailing sub- 
stantial interest in the splendid work - 
of the orchestra. The line of people’ 
waiting for seats in the second balcony 
extended from Symphony Hall up Hunt- 
ington avenue as far as the Boston 


Higginson 


At right—Julius 


Opera House, and the seats on sale 
were disposed of long before the de- 
mand for them could be satisfied. 

In the early days the Friday after- 
noon performance was properly termed 
a rehearsal. The conductor did not 
hesitate to stop and start over again. 
But though the matinees still go under 
‘rehearsals,’ they are 
full-fledged concerts in every sense of 
the term. Indeed, now and then the 
afternoon performance goes even better 
than the evening performance that 
comes on Saturday. 

Yesterday, at any rate, the orchestra 
played in a fashion that challenged 
comparison with its finest work in the 
past, and that means with the best 
playing ever heard here or anywhere 
else. 
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SYMPHONY'S 30TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


er rn 


‘Commemorated by Program 
of the Classics. 


Fiedler and Orchestra Receive 
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Above, at left—Paul Fox. At right—Daniel Kurtz. In center—Mai. 


Henry L. Higginson. Below, at left—C. Schumann. At right—Julius 
Akeroyd. 
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| Measured strictly by the calendar, the were disposed of long before the de- 
birthday celebration ought to come next| mand for them could be satisfied. 
week; but it was moved a little ahead In the early days the Friday after- 
_to make way for the coming Liszt’ noon performance was properly termed 
centennial celebration. The first con-' g rehearsal. The conductor did not 
cert took place on Oct. 22, 1881, with} hesitate to stop and start over again. 
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remain in active service. They are| afternoon performance goes even better 
| Daniel Kuntz, first violin; Julius Aker-| than the evening performance that 
S vy oyd, second violin; Paul Fox, flute, and| pqmes on Saturday. 


C. Schumann, horn. Mr. Akeroyd orig- Yesterday, at any rate, the orchestra 
inally sat among the first violins. These] playead in a fashion that challenged 


Y pioneers, who. are not all veterans in| ¢gmparison with its finest work in the 
appearance, were present yesterday, past, and that means with the best 
and they celebrated the occasion by playing ever heard here or anywhere 

posing for a picture for The Journal. 
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perb in its feeling and its technical of the orchestra and its chief patron 


; _, finish. After the Beethoven number ) ever since, remained in the background. i 
With yesterday's matinee perform the audience, not content to pay tribute yesterday, but there is a_ possibility 
ance the Boston Symphony Orchestra; to Mr. Fiedler, whose conducting was 


t...<8 he 6 en cee he mney 7 persuaded to come to 
, spirited and sympathetic, applaude | the front tonight. The beautiful bronze 
began the observance of its thirtieth until the orchestra stood up. Such 


| bust of him put in place a week ago in| . 
birthday. Nothing came to light yes-| artistic excellence as the players under the main lobby of the hall is atiratly ANNIVERSARY 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestr closing the gayety of garnished college 


tet hi k. the |. : | | * ° " pr , | ; 
sth anniversary of tts aret publte te: | lght Say. levevorent, after ‘what had] = Its 30th Anniversary Concert 


pM 
% a 


2. Lie Tate 


concert, which were held |! preceded. They. added no new thought 
_ egy vipa 1881. The program: per- || to. the symposium of the symphony 
Oct 21 and 22, eh en Ke ' Which had already been heard, but 
formed yesterday afternoon, and to | many were doubtless sent home in a 
repeated tonight, consists of two sym-!) cheerful mood, revived by the spirit of 
phonies, the ‘‘Eroica’’ of Beethoven and} college days, inscfar as Brahams 


eg all te » ‘ _ , caught it, and not being a college man | 
Schubert's Unfinished,’”’ and the Aca- | he cscaped such things. 


; 


demic’ overture of Brahms. | The playing of the first two numbers | 
Yesterday there was no attempt made was what the orchestra has taught this | 
at festal display, or at any obvious audience to expect. There was the 


firm and well-knit ensemble and. the 
or unusual means of denoting a public, ¢. miliar euphony of tone. To this there | 


celebration, suc as the decoration of | was an understanding and appreciation | 
the platform by garlands, inscriptions, | of the spirit of Beethoven and of the | 


Or even of some symbol or sign of the | Schubert. 


It matters little whether the ‘‘Eroica”’ 
span of years. The conductor’s desk | was written for Napoleon or for scans 
was devoid of embellishment, even Of a! imaginary hero. It is an epic which a 
score, for Mr Fiedler conducted from} jependary character rather than an am- 
memory. A note of a few lines in the! pytjous human might inspire. The fu- 
program told simply the historical as-| ne;yal march is among the finest pages 
sociation which made these concerts | of classic literature. Its length seemed 
commemorative of the orchestra's | excessive yesterday for Mr TFiedler’s 
founding, since those of next week, fol- | tempo was more deliberate than denoted 
lowing more nearly upon the original: py the score. Beethoven sounded a 
dates, are to be made commemorative | warning against the length of this 
of Liszt. symphony and said it should be placed 
at the beginning of a program. 


, 


Needs No Panegyric. ———— 
| és tri ” 
| ; 
The occasion was the more appro- | bi dy WReMEnes: Symphony. 
priate for its want of ceremony and; The “Unfinished” symphony was mem- 
pompous display; more appropriate to orable for its clarity and beauty of 
the history of the orchestra and to the: tone. There were haunting passages, 


| ie ahs é} re — | as those for oboe and Clarinet in the 
dignity of its present eminence, There | second theme of the slow movement 
is no need at this time for a panegyric 


which were sung with exquisite vocal 
upon the distinguished career and at-/ art. ye . 
tainments of the organization. The loy- Mr = iedier conducted With authority, 
alty and commendation of a great pub- |) 274. for the greater part with musical 
lic expressed from week to week is to| feeling. There was prolonged and in- 
be preferred as more spontaneous and} S!Stent applause after the Beethoven 
sincere and as springing deeper from || which Mr fF iedler shared with the 
the heart than any contrived and for- |) Members of the orchestra standing. 
mt Oellien | 

r edler’s selection of the two nm: ¥ + : 
Symphonies showed a like sense of Ha Dignified Program of Favorite 
peta rhe things. Phere could be no 
more lotty purpose of a symphony "~ 
cent nor Ay more nignineen c. bad Works Chosen to Mark 
vital test of its art than to publish | 
abroad to the people year after vear the Occasion. 
the symphonies of Beethoven. With | 
him the supreme instrumental form | — 


Came to its finest flower. He crystal- 


lized it into an enduring specen whece |NFLUENCE OF ORGANIZATION. 


A eg Rae cian has only revealed | 

ee eer ne tae armed ee oe 
Haydn and Mozart, he bbtad’ hondensen ’ By PHILIP HALE, 

the vidlestudes ‘of lite ‘deepened. "and | Boston Symphony Orehectee Mr hed 
purified the riches of his spirit he], anon Sympnoey, Orateetrs, Mr, Fied- 


broadened and expanded these formu-|!¢? conductor, took place yesterday af- 


las until they could contain the seren- ]} te 
ity and the conflict of his soul. ernoon in Symphony Hall, The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Schubert and His Work. Symphony No. 3, “Troica’....... Beethoven ; | Maj. Henry L. Higginson. 


The way was then prepared for Symphony in B minor, “tnfinished’.. he modestly stated his purpose of estabe 


: : rt , | 4 < ai 
Schubert, the master singer, the first} Academic Festival overture....... “Sratons Sees, © Dubie Annan ‘lishing a full and permanent orchestra, 


great lyricist of romanticism. A true| This program wag in commemoration pi Ge ri oben J aed an Sie which should offer “the best music @ 
poet, gifted in the creation of -| of the 30th i + 5_n6 4ees.’’ Referring to such orchestras 
taneous i wh anniversary of the first pub- | past by the Harvard Musical Assoctation |0W _Prie that their 
for the. Pd pt Song, he wrote] lic rehearsal of the Boston Symphony | and the Handel and Haydn Society, grate-|in European cites, he sald tha bility, -— 
two movemients, as thouzh the tones of | Mchestra, Oct. 21, 1881, | “fully admitting that he was about to| essential condition was thelt situ ds 
his exquisite melodies were wedded to| 7 Was in April, 1881, that Maj. Henry build on the foundations they hed laid,| “whereas ours are POROMR ETT , 
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upon musicians whose work and ti 
largely pledged elsewhere,” 

‘This permanent. orchestra in Boston 
‘was to number 60 selected musicians, 
The concerts were to be 20 in number. 
“Besides the concerts there will be a 
public rehearsal on one afternoon of 
every week, with single tickets at 2 
cents, and no reserved seats.”’ 

The orchestra of 1911-12 numbers 98 
men, not including the organist ana 
the librarian. At the end of last, season 
the orchestra had given 2914 concerts. 
Tts reputation is not confined to the 
United States, for it is ranked as among 
the few great orchestras of the world, 
an orchestra surpassed by none. 

' Desiring to benefit his fellow-towns- 
men by giving them the opportunity of 
hearing the best music at a reasonable 
price, cheerfully maintaining the or- 
chestra as well as founding it, Maj. 


| Higginson built for himself an abiding 


monument without thought of his own 
elory. Kings, princes, dukes have suip- 
ported orchestras for their own 
\pleasure. The city of Boston boasts of 
the orchestra which 


citizen. 


and his three vears of service stirred up 
strife. An admirable program maker, 
he had not then the experience and the 
authority to shape the orchestra into a 
perfect organization. The newspapers 
of 1881-84 published articles, critical and 
controversial, that now seem unneces- 
isarily severe, when they were not flip- 
pant, childishly ungrateful and futile. 
}Maj. Higginson was neither discouraged 
nor disgusted. He engaged Mr. Gericke, 


a strict disciplinarian, a musician of the 
highest ideals, who had an unusually 
fine sense of proportion and euphony. 
| Mr, Gericke, bringing players from Eu- 
‘rope, created the virtuoso orchestra, 
‘that ever since he left Boston in 1889 has 
excited the admiration of the general 
public and the most fastidious judges. 
‘His first term was for five years. 

- Mr. Nikisch followed. His experience 
had been almost wholly in the opera 
house and at times in the concert hall 
his operatic training and his flaming 
temperament led him into extravagant 
readings of the classics, When he first 


heard the orchestra he wondered at its! 


technical proficiency and exclaimed: 
“All I have to do now is to poetize.’’ 
Nor was this said arrogantly; for Mr. 
Nikisch was born, not only a leader of 
men, but with a highly poetic, warmly 
imaginative nature. He returned to 
Burope in the spring of 1893. 

Emil Paur was his successor, an earn- 
est conductor, enthusiastic, desirous of 
broad and o’erpowering effects, too often 
impatient in matters of detail. He w 
specially successful as an interpreter of 
‘work by Strauss and Tschaikowsky. 
After Mr. Paur’s term of five years Mr. 
Gericke came back, While he was still 


& rigid disciplinarian, his taste had 


roadened during his absence; welcomed | 
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ter day Frenchmen. 
under him reached the highest standard 


should not be forgotten. 


idle | 


it owes to the’ 
more than princely generosity of a, 
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While the orchestra 


ing 


of technical proficiency, it was. allowed 
a greater elasticity of expression, a 
warmer eloquence than when he ruled 
here for the first time. 


Dr. Muck succeeded Mr. Gericke, who, 
serving eight years, had conducted in all. 
for 18 seasons. Mr. Fiedler came to Bos- 
ton in the fall of 1908. What the two 
have accomplished is fresh in the minds 
of all. 

These conductors all contributed in 
one way or another to the reputation 
of the orchestra and aided Maj. Higgin- 
son in the maintenance of his purpose. 
The musicians who played under them 
Not only the 
concert masters, but many virtuosos, 
now dead or no longer connected with 
the organization, influenced their asso- 
ciates, capable and emulous, There 
have been very few orchestras in the 
world that contained so many virtuoso 
musicians, not craving individual dis- 
play, but united in the desire for a per- 
fect ensemble. And this is true of the 


| | Boston Symphony orchestra as it stands 
Mr, Henschel was the first conductor | 


today. 
The 
when 


history of this organization, 
it comes to be written in full, 


will be largely a history of the devel- 


opment of music in this country since 
1881. The catalogue of the works 
produced; the list of illustrious 
singers, pianists, violinists, who have 
assisted at these concerts; the record 
of judicious encouragement given to 
local composers, native born or 


adopted; these, too, are a part of the 


glorious work, 

It was meet and proper to celebrate 
this anniversary with quiet dignity, 
without thought of ceremony or par- 
ade. This anniversary should lead us 
all to reflection and a lively sense of 
gratitude. May the day never come 
when the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will be taken as a matter of course 
by the people of this city! 
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in Row ITI REHEARS 
%36.00 Each Tic 
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FOR SALE--SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKETS 


Two in Row J. J. J.W.D., 82 Blackstone St, 
Boston. 2t( A): 05 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
P 13 and 14 for sale, $35 each; Saturday 
evening concerts. WADSWORTH, 40 State 
St., Room 47. Tel. Main 4684-W. (A): 
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FOR SALE 


Two Symphony tickets for alternate Satur- | 


Floor, 


day evenings. centre, @. Q. 
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'| Beethoven’s 


|| difficult to 
|| bers celebrated 


'|| been 


The Symphony Concert | 

HERE was no more anniversary cere- 
fe mony at the Symphony Concert of 

Saturday evening than there had been 
at that of Friday afternoon, but there was 
even more general and hearty applause. 
It began when Mr. Fiedler came first to 
his place: it recalled him twice at the end 
of the ‘“‘Erorica’’ symphony and finally 
brought the men to their feet; it was re- 
newed again at the end of the “Unfinished” 
symphony and so persistently and loudly 
that the whole orchestra had again to rise. 
It was good to see and hear this recogni- 
tion of the men on such occasion. For 
they are not the least of the four elements 
—_the founder and the sustainer, the con- 
ductors, the orchestra and ‘the public—that 
have made the thirty commemorated years 
of glorious existence possible and rich. 
They were on their mettle again Saturday, 
especially in Schubert’s slow movement. 
And not even in the Choral Symphony has 
Mr. Fiedler excelled in just and illuminat- 
ing eloquence his reading of the ‘‘Eroica.”’ 
Lone before the orchestra came _ to 
“Gaudeamus Igitur’ in the finale ot 
Rrahams’s ‘‘Academic Overture,” the audi- 
ence had caught its mood. Therein, most 
of all, was the anniversary celebrated. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S 
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THIS WEEK’S PROGRAMME 


IS COMMEMORATIVE 
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ay: 30TH ANNIVERSARY 
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Heroic Symphony 


Gave Conductor Fiedler Oppor- 
tunity to Shine Brilliantly. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME, 


Heroic Symphony. 
Unfinished Symphony. e 
Academic overture. 


Meethoven, 
schubert, 


sranmes, 


that led to three solid and poetic 
exquisitely and yi 
theless, since memories are in order, eh 
us also begin to reminisce upon this aus uh 
cious occasion. | 
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ven's symphony, Tscha 
sixth, Schubert's) C major, oF 
other works that could be named 


But who need quarrel with the lo bh 


grandly played. Nev el 


The orchestra was born of. strife and 
battle. The conservatism of the Harvard 
Musical Association and its orchestra, } 
over 30 years ag, led to the formation of | 
& much more radical organization, the 
Philharmonic orchestra, which played at 
Liszt, and Berlioz, and Wagner, with more | 
enthusiasm than technique. The two rival | 
orchestras managed to cause many empty ‘ 
benches for each other. Then came the; 
ereat musical benefactor of our city, Henry | 
i. Higginson, and presented what each of | 
the warring factions were striving for... 
He took Saturday night for his concerts, 
so that he might interfere with no other 


_ enterprise, for at that time Saturday night 
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There was no soloist. The programme 1 


|| Was supposed to be commemorative of the 
|| tact 


that the 


Boston symphony orchestra 
began just 30 


years ago, but it might be 
discover just how these num- 
the event. The symphony 
march, which might typify 
adverse criticism had long since 
buried. The ‘unfinished’ symphony 
might intimate that the great work of 
these concerts is still going on, but we are 


had a funeral 
that all 


| puzzled to account for the academic over- 


ture, 


The three works cannot be regarded 


. 
F 


' organization, 


was almost barren of any entertainments; 
a remnant of the Puritan custom which. 
held Saturday night as part of the Save" 
bath. | 
Fienschel was the first 
save programmes that were brimful of 
novelties. He always used to begin the: 
season with Beethoven's ‘‘Dedication 6f 
the House,’’ a sort of musical grace D@s. 
fore meat that might have been revived’ 
tor this occasion. 
it would be an old story to tell of the 
different conductors who followed, Gericke, 
the elegant, Paur, the enthusiastic, Nik- 
isch, the freely poetic, Muck, the thrilling, 
for their work is known to every Bogs 
tonian. But it seems fitting, at this 30th 
anniversary, to state emphatically, that 
had it not been for Mr. Gericke the Bogs- 
ton Symphony orchestra might have been. 
the equal of the Chicago orchestra, -or of 
the New York Philharmonic, a great: 
but not the foremost. band. 
and perhaps of the world, 
Gericke’s courage in replac- 
ing the veteran concert-meister, Liste- 
mann, with the young Franz Kneisel, Im. 
weeding out some of the older musicians 
who had come to look upon the orchestra. 
as a species of old men’s home, and bring- 
ine in a number of young men of the’ 
highest talent who were to grow,up with 
the orchestra, it was this that madé. the 
wonderful organization that we enjoy t0-+ 
day. Several of the men whom Gericke 
brought over in the first years of thé, 
orchestra are with the band today, in full 
vigor of musicianship. esi, 
Having gathered the material that Was” 
to hold together with something like per= 
manency, Gericke drilled it with a rod of 
iron. We are quite aware of the limita- 
tions of that eminent conductor. The, 
abandon of Muck, the fury of Paur, the: 


conductor and 


of America 
It was Mr. 


freedom of Nikisch, were foreign to his 


Chesterfieldian style, but he did what none 
of these could have done; he became an 
unrelenting drillmaster until the orehestra 
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‘y ee, vigor. This movement was not Sef MiVEDINEIYN ALS aaa s 
yen,. but Was read with com- 2 Vy RUS Aree A KE Fok wh ts a FIEDLER Conductor. 
n over-dri le restraint. The repeat of the ex-  .» . \ AX Luddy AATNINAAINNO ELL 4 MAX ’ 
oe | was cut out, a wise ‘proceeding | ch Re eR A nat tae ee eg ie ie eas a 
ir | $0 ‘long a programme. The figure treat- es oft elt PN ae 
: fast Bere kept very clear in all of its  #fle, usual series Or eight © ee. 
12.) “phases, and that return of the— cong rts. will, be. y | 
hi “ figure upon the horn, in the tonic, — ce gis en. by. the 1 
a ly against the strings in the domi-. HeEstra 10 shee 
ant was softened down so that its et Wak 
lous Re aoties pain Pe new te ard University. during the. course of 


2 scherzo was Lae at am aeeet speed, | the coming” winter. ‘The concerts will fall 
it ik has plenty of warrant for this, an | : 
‘trio displayed the horns prominently. on ‘Thursday’ ev my and begin at. 8 


& \ today, when every possible resource o'clock, Oct: 19, Noy. 1 16; Dee. 14, Jan. 
of ev instrument is exploited, there is Abid d ie yg 


n the repertoire that excels this | 18, Reb. 8; Feb. 29, March 28 and’ April’ 25. 4 Programme. 


re 
san Beauition of the true spirit of the T O y 4 a. 
rn, The three horns might have blended — he soli ists alread engaged compris 


rifle better. The glory of the funeral | Katherine’ Gooilson, the English pianist: 


h was chiefly in the fine playing of” ¢ “ ” : 
pare Se is A VORIGAT Waa bertunt ‘Lilla Ormond, the. well. known. mezzo- : , SYMPHONIC POEM, “Les Préludes,”’ No. 3 


| reading, not too slow, as we are apt |. soprano; Kathleen Parlow, the | young : 
ve it Sometimes, ‘Aig = sing’ 2 made Canadian violinist who. made her’ first * ; SYMPHONY to DANTE’s ‘Divina Commedia’”’ 
sat success, an r. Fiedler was en- | a earance In on | ng; Ru- % I. Inferno (with the Episode of Francesca da Rimini) 
tically recalled twice, and finally the } tg “ G tas “ates a3: h II. Purgatorio, with * ng chorus Finale: ‘‘Magnificat anima 
oi stra arose in response to the continued | SUPA any, oe wiss pian ¢ iaptee x mea Dominum” 
lause. | Hofmann and Heinrich Warnke, + ee pe i 
‘To lis en to the “Unfinished Be iishinell tinguished cellist of the: ore! r ee re 
: like » taking a cool and refreshing bath Subscribers. of ‘last. ‘seas ar 
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ve y rn musical oblem-makers have. oes cs wr Book Sarg Pos be- Es E flat major, No. I 
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a the is beat one could. say, with Long- ceipt ‘of besa tickets will. Lt mailed. By ; ve POEM, ‘“‘Tasso: lamento e Trionfo,”’ 
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; delightful, cool rest, in 
monies and beautiful melo- urday, Oct. cae gi 8 ‘oelock: in 


sane oetiee ai ve it all with be- | morning. _ Pe theae Be Sa sath io cee A Soloist: 

-comi Sogo icity. He did not endeavor to } gs CS an 

rear fey? ito the score than was evident |) | Ttems of the Day — mete Nate he ae GANZ 

‘in’ it. Only in the second movement the | Mr. Fic ler rep a te rk ihe Trolea’’: : : Mr. RUDOLPH 

Ina ‘isgimo- D effects were pushed almost to | phony at the concert of tl ,the Boston Ore | 
se abies , The mystery of the opening || tra in New ork - afternoon. Ei —_ 
rade of the first movement, and the in- | public in New York has long. iked 
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MRE tTeChnically beyond all of its competi- always interesting, and its funny bassoon 
‘tors. When the later. conductors ‘stépped | passages were well played. It also évoked 
in they found a noble instrument ready | great enthusiasm and again Mr. Fiedler 
for them to play upon. Therefore in the | was recalled by the popular applause. . 
commemorative service let the names of} ‘Therefore the ‘“‘commemoration’’ Was es-| | S VN hon Hall 
Higginson and Gericke be remembered | pecially successful, and after all, esi ie Y yp Y 2 
together. though, as above stated, the numbers com- 
Meanwhile the Beethoven symphony is memorated nothing in particular, it was | 
waiting. There is a vein of the grandiose nei sigan payee et Mga g i Moe ovth . 
in Mr. Fiedler that causes him to shine | stone W a programme that Was purely 
with especial brightness in the first move- orchestral, and with works that were’ @ SEASON 1911--12. 
ment of this work. The intense gusts of | purely classical. | 
passion which mark the end of the closing 


Biome; the, dine and slarums of vette’ CONCERTS FOR BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
> PaaS ‘ ce ror , “O12 rit] ; 

Gartke Vicor. pay Shovement ‘was apy CAMBRIDGE ' ARE. 

i A RR Rice ys ggg ALL ARRANGED MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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ment was kept very clear in all of Its The usual series Of eight Symphony | 

manifold phases, and that return of the eoneerts will be given by the Boston 

ehief figure upon the horn, in the tonic, wy 4 

directly against the strings in the domi- Symphony Orchestra in Sanders theater, ' ? 
- was Ss ne ywn so at its au- Nal oi: , ; : 

nant was sofiened down s that its Harvard University during the course 01 
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horn. The three horns might have blended __ ; . 
a trifie better. The glory of the funeral Katharine Goodson, the English planist ; 


march was chiefly in the fine playing of Li "] | 
| , illa Ormond, the well know ©7.Z0- 
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‘n its reading, not too slow, as we are apt | 5OPrano; Kathleen Parlow, the young 
to have it sometimes. The symphony made | Canadian violinist who made her first 
a great RUCcCOES, and Mr. Fiedler was en- appearance in Boston last spring; Ru- 
thusiastically recalled twice, and finally the ee t] oe es 
p r > r -, . ° “eo 
orchestra arose in response to the continued COLA . Maney. Ve patted oni pianist; Joseph 
| applause. Hofmann and Heinrich Warnke, the dis- 
mo listen to the ‘Unfinished Symphony’’ tinguished ’cellist of the orchestra. 
wae) like ig a cool a earns bath Subscribers of last season may secure 
an washing away a 1e worrying ei: a) a ey » rk | 
thoughts and puzzling dissonances that thet old 8 ats b) applying to George H. 
the modern musical problem-makers have Kent, University Book Store, on or be- 
poured over us. fore next Wednesday, Oct. 11. On re- 
Go P “\ ‘O) 2 S , ba . ’ . . . 
At the best one could say, with Long-]ceipt of checks tickets will be mailed. 
fellow :— ' ; ‘ 
er: All unclaimed seats will be offered for 
“Their mighty thoughts suggest, . : ’ 
Life's endless toil and endeavor. ‘sale at the George H. Kent book store, 
Al onizht I lonsz for Rest.’ La rwar : : : 
And tonigh : fs a est. | Harvard square, Cambridge, on next Sat- 
1 res was; delightful, c = . : 
And rest it ocean cool rest, in} urday, Oct. 14, at 8 o’clock in the 
unforced harmonies and beautiful melo- Ngee” . | * 
dies. And Mr. Fiedler gave it all with be- | OMS: l Soloist: 
eoming simplicity. He did not endeavor to 
read more into the score than was evident | Items of the Day 
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FRANZ LISZT, Born October 22, 181! 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Les Préludes,’’ No. 3 


SYMPHONY to DANTE’s ‘‘Divina Commedia’”’ 


I. Inferno (with the Episode of Francesca da Rimini) 
II. Purgatorio, with the chorus Finale: ‘Magnificat anima 
mea Dominum”’ 


LISZT, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in 
E flat major, No. I 


LISZT, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Tasso: lamento e Trionfo,”’ 
No. 2 
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pianissimo effects were pushed almost to || phony at the concert of the Boston Orche:: 
inaudibility. The mystery of the opening | tra in New York Saturday afternoon. His 
phrase of the first movement, and the in- | public in New York has long liked his 
pmeceirany, of the pubcedinste theme | coniumes Ot Statharen: eee samn ae bis The MUSICAL ART CLUB of Boston 
vere ' Justice +? u ry contrast audiences in Boston and j ‘i 
was well defined, and the work was as ] warm o ’ justly it was | , , ; 
ver | COR» 
BIE) au ane pertormarice of it could Bea: nee present version of the “Ero- will assist in the performance of the Symphony 
be. There is a trifle too much of repeti- | ity,” says the Ti - abet iy vse and elastic: | —_—______— —————— 
tion in the measures of this work to make | ;, mes, “but no exaggeration oat | 
it the-ideal of the 20th century. be see gy or emphasis, nor any anxious | Steinway Piano used | 
Brahms’ ‘‘Academic’’ overture gained by | Searc or effects beneath the composer's |& 
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Beethoven work. Its treatment was as beauty and harmonious blending of tone 
were’ unceasing,”’ 
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; ‘EXCEPTIONAL “Sea? 
CONCERT 


The Coxontionial Touches A. Well: Designes 
Programme—The “Dante” *‘ Symphony, 


Two Symphonic Poems-and a Piano Con- 
certo, with Mr. Ganz—The General Ex- 
cellence of the Performance—Liszt, the 
Composer, and Liszt, the Romanticist, as 
the Music Disclosed Him—His Old Inno- 
vations and His Endurin~ Influences 


At the back of the stage, in Symphony 
Hall, yesterday afternoon, above the or- 
chestra and the choir of women, and duly 
surrounded with 
laurel stood a bust of Liszt. Inevitably. it 
represented the Liszt of the later years— 
the elderly and a little flabby face, the 
thin, drooping locks of what had once been 
the leonine mane. In pictures the world 


has nearly forgotten the youthful Liszt of 


the sloping shoulders, the tightly drawn 
stock, the thick, dark, eurling hair, the 
aquiline and aristocratic profile, the intent 
face, half mystic, half worldling, half man 
of emotions, half man of intellect. Treas- 
ured prints of sixty and seventy years ago 
recall this Liszt and in an image that is 
tar more romantic, far more suggestive of 
his imagination, power and personality 
than the familiar representations of Mon- 
sieur l’ Abbé or of the patriarch of Weimar 
and Baireuth. As it happened, however, 
the lights so fell on the bust in Symphony 
Hall as to give it a queer mocking smile, 
an expression of amused cynicism. It was 
as though the cloven hoof were lifting the 
abbé’e soutane—for no churchly consecra- 
tions could purge Liszt’s nature of the 
innate devilment that was in it; as though 
he had finished his work in the world and 
knew the magnitude, the originality and 
the fruitfulness of it and was smiling in 
amused resignation at the long and mock- 
ing indifference to it. He could mock in 
his turn, too. Perhaps even, in the Elysian 
fields, he 1s smiling at all this centenary 
homage of a world that once would have 
him only a monstrous pianist but now 
sets him high anrong its composers. For 
ii knows now that he, perhaps beyond any 
other man of the nineteenth century, al- 
tered the course of its music for the piano- 
forte and of its music for the orchestra. 
Whatever Liszat’s individual shortcomings 
as a composer, he was,a transforming and 
a generative force-to which the whole sub- 
sequent course of contemporary music 
through our own Strauss and Debussy still 
responds. 


Programme and Performance 
The Germans and the Hungarians are 


the honoring palm and. 


ie. niate this: ghee 4 = Nie fa 
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-wholesomely shocked 


‘| ersing ‘the rehole’ psu of his’ con 
—the piano pieces, ee a mh corn Ase din 
nies and the tone-poems, the J trae 
ments, the masses and the ‘orate foe Or 
final vears.. Here in Boston, the oh 
societies stir not, being doubtful, thee 
whether Liszt is really a classi¢, sate no! ; 
for the bourgeoisie whom he cheerfully ¢ ey 
through his witol 
life. Except Mr, de Pachmann, at his” = 
cital today, the pianists hereabouts ve 
forgotten the master who .almost inventor 
their present artistry, while Liszt’s son 
are no longer the fashion in the conceetes 
room. Mr. Fiedler and the Symphony. Or-., 
'chestra have not neglected their opportu-— 


Ei 


, nity, but they have only two concerts, each 


two hours long and with a common pro-- 
gramine,,in which to recall the Liszt who. 
could write magnificently and imagina-— 
tively, who also could write thinly and: 
commonly, who excelled in many genres” 
and who wrote too much in each. Tuas 
As it was, Mr. Fiedler ordered his pro- 
gramme wisely. He could choose between 
the “Faust” and the ‘Dante’ symphonies. 
The “IF"aust’” seems now Liszt’s most. SUB- 
tained and enduring symphonic piece, char- 
acteristic from beginning to -end, the @x= 
pression of the man and of a whole ener: ‘ 
in the arts, masterly of design and execu~— 
tion, clearly, boldly, richly and individual ss hi 
imagined, and as finely accomplished ag-=— 
cording to Liszt’s ways ‘and means, . The 
“Dante” symphony, however, is less often 
played; it is hardly less characteristic, and — 
being deficient in the sustained power of 
the “Faust,” is only the more truthful. of ts 
the composer who imagined and wrought $t..' 
Mr. Fiedler chose the “Dante” symphony 
and added two of the symphonic poems: 
“Tes Préludes,” the most generally liked | 
and oftenest played of. them all; ‘and 
“Tasso” (curiously long unplayed here), the 
warmest in imagination, the most glowing — 
in orchestral voice. Perhaps only one of. 
the symphonic poems and, instead of the 
second, an orchestrated Hungarian Rhap-- 
sody might have better illustrated the 
range of Liszt and the new voice Of” 
improvisation that he sent ringing through 
the music of his time. The fourth number” 
for the longish concert was ine Vitawae t Ne | 
or the other of Liszt’s piano concertos, 36 
tween them Mr. Fiedler and Mr. Ganz (wi 
played the solo part) chose the: first, 
Ei-flat—the piece by Liszt that has al 
heard oftenest at the Symphony Coneée 
This programme was well accompl s] 
and an applausive audience geemed to. hea: 
it gladly. It was particularly warm to * eg 
Préludes,”’ which piece it plainly knew - 
liked, and to Mr. Ganz, after his Busor ia igh 
performance of the concerto—large, , : 
propulsive, rhetorical of tone, but a 
‘hard and coarse withal. (Because Lee 
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so uniformly. brilliant, it is difficult to. re- | 


member that he was also sensitive.) Mr | 
Fiedler’s accompaniments are not always 
things of beauty, pliancy and sympath 
but he conducted the orchestral part ¢ 





| m eoh the” achieveme nt) for the } @ ring very hollow” days; a rr hat the "leee"ig” wae Da little epitess 
of Pon juan”. at th ein gh or a a colors” Wp faded mieteaiy f but’ Penotigh re- _ Liszt in his» chosen’ fore” icp: 
figuration,” and for a. qrulutiaiwens” tri} a 7 -mains to keep the voice of romance stil! - ludes’’ seems common in shivered i Bt 
that fail in this coérdination where Liszt » 7? sonorous, the lights of romance still glow- in structure, 
and (Strauss succeed, The “symphonic | jng, the rhythm of wildness still beating poem” beside it. Yet there and only th 
poem’’ or the ‘‘tone-poem”’ is a common- ‘$n his music. Much that was played yester- ‘did the programme yesterday. strike 
place of musical nomenclature nowadays. day, that will be played for a few daysthe martial ncte of which Liszt was romant' 
If Liszt did not exactly invent: the form, world over, needs no serum of a centenary cally fond. True, there is an “allegra: 
he developed it out of an experimental to quicken its vitality. , marziale animato” inthe concerto, the De- 
stage and established it firmly upon its “D - d oT ” | ginning of the conclusion of the whole, the® 
rational basis of imaginative contrasts— ante.” on wre concentrated summary of which Lisat, who 
“Tasso” is a “lament” and a “triumph”; So far as it might within the narrow’ overvalued his constructive skill, wrotey 
“Les Préludes” sets struggle against con- limits of a single concert, the music that proudly. He believed it music by deliberate. 
templation—upon its structural unity of Mr. Fiedler played yesterday assembled | intellectual process. It sounds; as doeg ail’ 
well-knit but variously transformed. melodic and illustrated these traits. Liszt went} the rest of the concerto, like passionate 
material, upon its freedom from academic for inspiration to no mightier source than and magnificent rhapsody in tones. With - 
restrictions. ‘The idea conditions the form; “The Divine Comedvy’’; stretched no larger the piano. Liszt had no. neéed to take: 
the form~exists because it best serves the canvas than he stretched in the “Dante” thought of means. He could strike as Aa. 
composer’s design; and Liszt’s was a freely symphony. The tone-picturing of Inferno, ’ would and it answered him. It kindled 
and widely ranging imagination. : from the thundering brasses of the begin- him too, and there, in spite of his “Dane. 
ning through the screeching strings or the | tes’’ and ‘‘Fausts’’ and ‘‘Tassos,” his rs ba 

anguished wood-wind, through all the hints | Blizabeths’’ and his cathedral masses, is’ 
of devil-dances and deviltorture, is huge, his most untrammeled, his most naturd}] 
graphic, grotesque, panoramic, yet wholly | voice. Perhaps, it will prove also the most 
musieal. The melodic ideas, the orchestral enduring. For him, in wildness—and in) 
handling, the imaginative design, the pic- ae 


rhetoric—there is life. H. T. P; 
torial result, are one. The melancholy 
transition to the episode ‘of Francesca ana 
Paolo is as though the winds of hell were 


! 20) oy, Even the famous = 

bated triangle sounded awe” Tf wre 

| Gene slipped over some of the half-tints, 

the strings | and the woodwinds provided — 
them. 

The conductor and the hearth were verv 
eloquent, too, and very graphic in the tonal 
picturing of the Inferno in the “Dante” 
symphony. Undoubtedly Mr. Fiedler lan- 

» guished over the episode of Francesca and 
[Paolo in the midst of it, but some of the 
- music Lisz: wrote for it is also languishing, 
No one could make the music of the Pur- 
gatorio interesting—it is Liszt alternately 
tepid and dry—but the conductor, the or- 
chestra and the choir of women from the 
(Musical Art Club united to give the Mag- 

nificat a golden beauty of clear, rhapsodic, 
soaring tone. The long and unusual sym- 
phony evidently taxed the attention of. the 
audience and there were many departures 
“before the final “Tasso” began. They that 
“remained heard it performed in a large, 

“yich-tone4d, emphatically contrasting fashion 
that might have pleased a listening Liszt. 
He, too loved sonorities, though he might 
“have wished them, in this instance, some- 

what less rigid. 
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The Romantic Liszt 


The dullest listener must have felt, too, 
that this imagination was glowingly, puis- 
santly romantic. Liszt was a pioneer with 
the changes that he wrought in the music 
and the technique of the pianoforte; he was 
a pioneer with programme music, with the 


Liszt the Composer 


So went an interesting afternoon, with 
much room for curious—and vain— specula- 
‘tion. How much of the applause (in which 

the Friday audiences are becoming pro- 
fuse) wes intended for the commemorated 
composer and how much for conductor, 
pianist e and band? How much did the audi- 
ence heed of Liszt’s achlevements and sin- 
@ularitics as the music represented them? 
‘Probaly not much. To it the concerto in 
W-flat seemed pleasantly familiar. It has 
become almost a hackneyed piece in recent 
‘Years at the Symphony Concerts, where so 
many pianists have elected to play it. Yet 
fifty and sixty years ago it sounded very 
‘daring. It was Liszt’s emancipation, of the 
concerto from the cramping rigidities of 
the old sonata form; the loud striking of 
the rhapsodic note in his pianoforte music; 
the fresh affirmation of his gospel of new 
sonorities. new power, new pliancy and 
chad beauty. ‘The audience heard the sym- 

Ny and was interested. The music in 

lf and in the performance quickened 
ois tion, Probably only the reviewers, 
“and here and there a pedant, took thought 
‘that in the ‘Dante,’ as in the ‘Faust,’ 
‘symphony Liszt had preserved form, with- 
out which there can be no music,-and yet 
Feus that form serve elastically his imagi- 
na ve end expressive scheme. The eter- 
problem of “programme music” is to 
UK er the musical development running side 


Ps vy side with the development of the poetic, 


§ pictorial or the intellectual scheme. 
uy fre one must no* straiten or thin the other. 
+ In both his symphonies, and especially in 
the “Faust,” which contains no such waste 
“place as the Purgatory of the ‘‘Dante,”’ 

)diszt has so codrdinated his musical and 
“poetic purpose and material. He develops 
“the music; he develops also and colors his 


| pression: 


modern form and voice that oratorio has 
gradually taken, with the music-drama 
even, though he wrote none himself. If 
his music ever passes from the concert- 
room, and it has gained larger and larger 
place there, a thousand pieces that suc- 
ceed it will proclaim what the books call his 
“influence.” Liszt opened the way to the 
music of our particular time. Yet also, 
with Wagner, he was the end and culmiria- 
tion of a musical epoch. Our music now- 
adays may be very. subtle, ‘like Debussy’s; 
very cerebral, like Reger’s; very grave and 
deep, like d’Indy’s; very puissant and 
graphic, like Strauss’s, but it is very sel- 
dom romantic, except among belated Rus- 
gians. Liszt’s was of the full flowering of 
the romgntic time into which, in the arts 
he was born, and through which he lived. 
He loved magnificence <of idea and of ex- 
he loved extravagance. 
Sodic fashion, he wrote music that was 
now all glowing power and again 
all empty bombast.: He courted atmos- 
phere and could compass it usually with a 
few strokes. He wrote sensuous music, 
yet when the mood seized him or the pur- 
pose Kindled him, he could make it austere 
or mystical, grotesque, ugly, ironic He 
had the romanticist’s passion for the Sot 
usual, intricately expressed: for he knew 
that the essence of romance is strange- 
ness. In his own time and ours he did 
not touch the Chatauquan imagination. 
| Liszt loved color and rhythm, opulent and 
apa sound, for the lust of the ear and the 
Arg Cee Of it. Yet he required liter- 
side poe C, pictorial, ecclesiastical Ssugges- 
; n°’ .0r almost ali his music. He wrote 
teas but he also wrote masterpieces. 
Pod saulies ee struck off phrases 
‘the : Y; yet some of them still pierce 
stening imagination and stir the an- 
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‘LISZT HONORED 
BY SYMPHONY 


Beralel Ot 2 ad 
Centenary of Great Composer 


Celebrated by Orchestra, 
Which Renders His Music. 


and its lights unclouded. At mo- 

ments the music of the pair is more | 
saccharine than sensuous; but again the 

tones make them seem as ghosts of lovers 2 
pursuing the phantoms of their passion, 

singing its elegy. In the “Purgatorio,” | 
Liszt’s imagination forsakes him, as it 

often did when he was &triving most 

to kindle it. He would be mystical- 

and he is only pallid and 

And when imagination failed, tech- 

Tf ever there was an inept! 
fugue, it is the fugue of this t 
“Purgatorio.” Instrumentally, even, it is a Fi 
dull and stupid place except when the oboe © 
and the horn sing their songs. For even in 
this limbo Liszt could write beautiful and 
searching melody. He goes on to the 
Magnificat and attains almost perfectly the 
mystic sensuousness, the pungent volup- 
tuousness of ecclesiastic modes sopped with 
fleshly ecstasy that was his. perverse and 
romantic goal. He loved the Magnificat; he 
could write for voices in glowing crescen- 
des; and he liked to open a romantic 
heaven full of throbbing harps and pealing 
trumpets. His is no white and still Para~ 
dise; it is colorful, rhythmical. , 

“Tasso” is full of romantic pomps. A 
bitter pomp of lamentation ‘begins it, 28s 
though there was no pain like the poat’s 
pain; a chivalric pomp of the proud poet . 
continues it; a courtly pomp, yet graceful 
withal, ensues; and the final “‘triumph’’ is 
a very bombastic pomp indeed. Not all of | (born Oct. 28, 1811), The orchestra Was 
“Magsg’’ wears well; the end is already | 483! isted by Rudolph Ganz, planist, and 
ringing hollow; but the music of the poet (the Musical Art Club (women's voices) 
is still graphic, chivalric, romantic while f . © Boston. Mrs. Sundelius sang the 
Sane. Anyhow, the. whole Maratoats aie solo. in the “Magnifloat” at the end 
poem”’ is wrought a0 musically, with suen Be the symphony. The program included 
economy of well-imagined material, with || these works of Liszt; “The Preludes,” 
such careful unity, with such assimilatign ' symphonio poem No, 3; symphony after 


dull. 


RUDOLPH GANZ ASSISTS 
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Noted Musician’s Work, Influ- 
ence, Generosity and Nobility 
Carefully Reviewed. 
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By PHILIP HALE, 

The Boston Symphony orchestra at its 
‘third public rehearsal yesterday after | 
.noon in Symphony Hall, Mr, Miedler, cof 

duetor, celebrated the centenary of TAsat | 


od 
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concerto in #2 flat major, No. Y; “FT 
Lament and Trium 

;} his” festival ceremony in honor o 
Iiszt, like nearly all mortuary or me- 
‘morial services, was too longs, and many | 
in the audience grew restless and thought 
of trains and tea and left the hall before 
the apotheosis of Tasso, And yet the 
‘program was an interesting one. While 
the “Dante” symphony is inferior to the 
“Faust,” and ‘The Preludes” contains 
‘some of Liszt’s most vulgar music, the 
“Pente’ symphony is- not too familiar, 
and there are pages of “The Preludes” | 
that show the influence of the composer 
over the contemporaries and followers of 
the last half-century. The ‘Mephisto’’ 
waltz, the scene in the tavern from) 
Lenau's “Faust,” is in many respects a 
‘finer work of art and more imaginative | 
‘than either of the symphonic poems per- 
‘formed yesterday, but on the whole the 
pregram Was well designed to display the 
genius of Liszt and to give pleasure to 
the audience. 

Mr. Gana’s interpretation of the con- 
certo was not so brilliant as the one he 
gave five years ago. 
Mr. IMedler seemed 
demon of unrest. There was the effect | 
of hurry rather than fléetness. Mr. | 
Ganz, as was to be expected, showed | 
technical proficiency, but his reading of | 
the Adagio section was not poetic: it had! 
neither vaporous charm, nor emotiona! ; 
appeal; and in pages of sheer bravura | 
and those of plumed and olanking hero- 
ism there was a lack of the aristocratic’ 
elegance that should characterize a per- | 
formance of this concerto. When this 
elegance and a certain well-bred arro- 
gance {n the-delivery of the high-flown 
rhetoric and not displeasing rhodomontade 
are missing the concerto nfay well seem 
trivial and bombastic. Nor was the or- 
chestral accompaniment fully worthy of 
the occasion. The brass wag over blown 
im announcements of the defiant theme, 
and the chief impression made by the 
whole performance was one of haste 
hustle and bluster, Mr, Gangs was loud- 
ly applauded, but it is to be hoped that 
his interpretation tonight will be less 
perfunctory, less restless, one marked by 
mb Lapa ayes that as a rule are 

igplayed by him i ean ; 
ties bby . n In solo work and in 
, The chorus of women's vo'lce 
with full rich tone. nithotmhrin the 
first few measures thea intonation wat 
not perfect. Thea deviation, however 
was slight and only for a moment ‘and 
the effect of the chorus was pronounced : 
after th ; instr | ! 

6 preceding instrurnental waste 
that follows the highly poetic | 
of the “Purgatory” movement. The 
beautiful quality of Mrs, Sundelius’s 
voice and her pure delivery caused the 
Audience to regret that the solo fAllotted 
to her by the composer was so short 
i The orchestral pieces were on the 
‘whole performed brilliantly, and, as 
usual, there were frequent displays of 
entrancing solo work. Buf {it is now 
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"symphonic poem penignantly on the world, including the 
_ adoring women, who brightened and at 
f times vexed his life, rather than as the 


all-conquering virtuoso or the composer 
trampling disdainfully on traditions, was 
on high, surrounded by plants and flow- 
ers, emblems of immortality, 

Liszt suffered as a composer from 
foolish adulation and still more absurd 
denunciation. It was not s0 many 
years ago that otherwise fair-minded 
musicians, professors in conservatories, 
composers of smug, respectable music, | 
pianists and violinists of nimble fingers | 
and lukewarm blood, would ieave the | 
concert hall with an air whenever one | 
of Liszt’s works was about to be per- | 
formed. Liszt also suffered from admir- | 
ing friends who helped themselves to his) 
musical thoughts, to his new forms of | 
musical expression, and using them for | 
their own advantage, were applauded by 
the crowd, while Liszt himself was ig- 
nored or flouted. iow much of Liszt 
there is in Richard Wagner's best! 

Program music has existed from the} 
early days of the art. No doubt Da-} 
vid’s performance before Saul had some! 
definite program; but the symphonic} 
poem, as it is now known, was in- | 
vented and shaped by Liszt, and he} 
has influenced in this respect composers | 
of every nation, The modern Russians} 
all hark back to Berlioz and Liszt. 
The modern Germans and even the} 
ultra-modern F'rench were made pos-| 
sible by this Hungarian, who, in aris, | 
Weimar or Rome, was first of all a! 
citizen of the world, | 

In the mass of his compositions there | 
is mysticism that is vague and insig- | 
nificant; there is affected simplicity} 
that is as childish prattle: there is 
pathos that is bathos; eloquence BOMe- | 
times degenerates into bombast; there) 
is frequentiy the odor of tanbark, the! 
vision of the ringmaster cracking his! 
whip and the man in tights and span-| 
gles leaping through paper hoopa or 
kissing his hand from the trapeze, 
Liszt was.first famous as a virtuoso, 
and, as Edward MacDowell once said, } 
in every virtuoso there is the possibility, 
of the rope-dancer: it is-in his blood. : 

The faults of Lisat as a composer are’! 
open to every one. When they lle in’ 
the music for the plano, they have been) 
too often exaggerated by the ‘Liszt 
pupil,”’ Some of his pupils, inoluding 


| those who studied with him and those 


who spent an afternoon in Weimar, 
have been able to recognize and bring 
out only formulas of past days, effect- 
ive in their period, now fraved and 
outworn. They have made salient that 
which should have been concealed. Nor 
have orchestral conductors always been 
fortunate in the interpretation of the 
greater works; they have been intoxi-| 
cated by the pomp or fury and were! 
unable to draw the line between sonor-| 
itv and vulgarity. 

We are all inclined to judge a master 
of years gone by as though he were a 
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moribund, 


‘are now. @istasteful to. us, 
‘certain formulas of Wagner. 


‘devised is still strong and beautiful, and 
is today a model for others who delight. 
in strange ornamentation, The world of. 
music owes Lisat a debt that it will bo 
long in paying, aud as other debtors, | 
it often forgets what it owes and abuses] 
the creditor. } 
The vears go by and the generosity, 
the loving kindness, the nobility of Liszt, | 
the man, are more and more clearly re- 
vealed. His purse, advice, assistance 
were ever ready. He would not cringe 
or flatter. His art was a religion. He 
was one of the very few composers that 
stood at ease in the presence of the 
mighty and were not snobbish toward |, 
the unfortunate, the misunderstood, the \ 
unappreciated. As a man in the world 
of his art he is therefore to be ranked 
with Handel and Hector Berlioz. | 
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HONOR TO LISZI. 
Post 


Ch. at / 
Rudolph Ganz and Musical: 


Art Club Assist 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
assisted by the Musical Art Club and 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist, honored the cen- 
tenary of Franz Liszt, the wildest ro- 
manticist of them all. His musioa, 
heard today, is perhaps more astonish- 
ingly modern than on the day that it 
was written. 

At the back of the stage stood a bust 
of the composer, surrounded by gsréen- 
ery, and if the eyes of this marble bust 
had suddenly flashed the old Prome- 
thean fire, it would not have been sur- 
prising with the flaming eloquence of 
the orchestra. ‘ 

The programme was as follows: Sym- 
phonic Poem, No, 3, “Les Preludes;” | 
Symphony after Dante’s “Divina Com- 
media;” piano concerto in BF flat, solo- 
ist, Rudolph Ganz; Symphonic Poem No. 
2, “Tasso; Lamento e Trionfo.’’ 

These compositions, audaciously mod- 


ern, and of singular brilliancy, carried 


away the majority of the audience, | 


a deal of color from his scores. There | 


“votches out effect after effect, 


'tial musical ideas. 
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of the composer, 


jing his lifetime for 


the bombast of the 
ring an@ titillating to the ears, 


Picturesque Utterances — ) i 


Mr. Fiedler showed unusual apprecia-. 
tion of the large rhetoric and the splurg- 
ing color that are characteristics of most | 
of Liszt’s music, and characteristics | 
whien, rather surprisingly, do not pall’ 
on repeated hearings as’ much as we 
expect that they will. The composer 
like a 
master showman, which are seen to be 
of the fiimsiest substance, and still one 
is caught up and swept away by his: 
picturesque utterance, In the Dante 
symphony Liszt often attains true greate 
hess, not only in the spirit of his mes-" 
sage, but in the very letter of his poten-— 
This symphony is) 
It is like some tremendous old 
‘rasco. And even when the music halts 
and hobbles it is convincing. The first 
novement, as far as the end of the 
Paolo and Francesca episode, is fine CO= 
herent composition. Then for the rest 
of the movement the composer stumbles” 
about and when he can say nothing; | 
simply shouts, and still the musie im=) 
presses. The gorgeousness of the final. 
-eation is the same gorgeousness that we 
ind in some of Caesar Franck, a direct 
heritage which Liszt left to his musical 


pictorial. 


| descendant, and as for color, the whole 


“atholic service can furnish nothing more 
sumptuous and mystical and rich in, its 
imagery than the last part of this work. 
And the fugue, as Mr. Huneker has reé- 
marked elsewhere of the fugue in “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra,’’ may not its .meas- 
ures present matter for whole schools. 
to dissect in later years? In fact, 
Strauss’ gigantic passage could hardly 
have been concefved, lacking this fugue 
of Liszt’s as predecessor. | wr 

“The Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein,” says 
Mr. Huheker in his blography, “averre@. 
that Liszt had launched his musical spear 
eurther into the future than Wagner 
She was a lady of firm opinions, Who ad= 


Vagner. en 
‘hat Richard Strausy Parsifal-like, had. 
caught the whizzing lance of the Klingsor, 
of Weimar, what would she have saidt 
myt the riddle to contemporary critics’ Of: 
Richard II., who has, at least, thrown 
off the influence of Liszt and Wagner, 
although he too frequently takes snap- 
shots at the sublime in his scores. Other- 
wise, you can no more keep Liszt's name 
out of the music of today than could 
sood Mr.’ Dick the head of King Charles 


| ‘Bes Preludes’ is becoming hackneyed, from the pages of his memorial.”’ 
— and yet, how it sounds! Mr. Fiedler got | 


Stood Test of Century . 
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with additional force yesterday 
‘noon. One listened and said, “But I 
that—and that—and that is Strauss, ; 
that is Franck, and this—can it — 
some echo from Debussy 8, 9 
ly, but the other way around! Nothi 


ages so quickly as music, but how su- 
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perbly, and thus in spite of perfeetly 
evident short-comings, did Liszt stand the 


test of a centenary yesterday efternoon 
in Symphony Hall! 

Mr. Ganz played both of the plano 
concertos in Boston, the A major as well 
as the one in E-filat. He played the E- 


flat concerto when he first appeared with | 
the Symphony Orchestra in 1906. Then | 


he was a very promising virtuoso. Yes- 
tev ay ta come, entered and conquered 
his audience in an astounding manner} 
in such a manner that in the uttis it 
seemed as if the orchestra itself were 
applauding his brilliant feats, 


vigorous old battle piece played with 
such, sureness and elan, while, on the 
other hand, it would be possible to find 
fault with certain qualities of Mr. Ganz’s 
performance. It was mastérly enough, 
wonderfully cleezn cut, and it gave one 
the deligiitful sensation that the pianist 
could play, not only that concerto as 
it stood—a formidable enough set of dif- 
ficulties—but that he could have succéess- 
fully met the demands of the piece, if 
these demands had been ten times what 
they were. But there is more than 
swiftness and speed and physical ex- 
citement in this concert, and this glitter 
and wit and nervous, subtle play was 
for us missing in Mr. Ganz’s playing. 
Nor, although he played the melodic 
or*° ornamental passages with most 
beautiful quality of tone, did he give 
these passages as much distinction as 
‘they might have had. Leaving aside 
these details, which may rest partly 
with personal taste, Mr. Ganz’s _per- 
formance, in popular parlance, was a 




























its feet and Mr. Ganz was repeatedly 
recalled. 
The singers of the Musical Art Club 


der Mr. Gericke, in 1908, under the title 
of the “Thursday Morning Club,” when 
the Choral Art Soclety and other singers 
assisted. ‘They had been coached for 
the performance by Mr. Chalmers Clifton, 
and they sang with admirable beauty and 
balance and gradation of tone. Mrs. 
Marie Sundelius sang the few measures 
for the voice soloist. Her voice is pe- 
‘culiariy adapted for such passages. For 
this concert the concert hall’ was filled 
to its capacity, and a number of appii- 
eants for seats turned away. Thore was 
unusual enthusiasm from the beginning 
to the end. 
) SEATS for the FRIDAY REHEARSALS 
n the First Balcony, Second Row Centre. For 


$37 each, Address A.O.H., Boston 
) 2t(A) 017 


19 Symphony Rehearsal Tickets 


tors le in Row J J.» Price $30 each. Address 
i A. B.. Boston Transcript. — 2t(A) 0 17 
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‘Centennial 





This week the Symphony Orchestra 
|} displays a gallery of Liszt tone paint- 
It is always a satisfaction to hear this!ings in honor of the centennial of the 
pianist and composer who played such | 
a big part in the musica] development | 
of the nineteenth 

The program played yesterday after- 
and which will be repeated to- 
night, is made up of the symphonic | 
poem, ‘‘Les Preludes,’’ the ‘Dante Sym- 
concerto No. 
f-flat major, and the symphonic poem, 


has the solo part 
In the symphony the or- | 
chestra is assisted by the Musical Art 
as soloist. 

Liszt holds a place in the symphony | 
among the 


the concerto. 


by since the orchestra was established | 
without the presentation 
of the great Hungarian’s works, 





works on this centennial 
all more or less well Known. 
in the nature of 
favorite, and the E-flat major concerto 


ayed more than any 





‘Les Pre-| 





triumph that swept the audience froin) 
‘has been pl 


ETE , Rosenthal, 
Were those who took part in @ previ0US; gohnitzer have played 
performance of the Dante symphony, un-'! has not been 


eight years and the 


Symphony” 
heard for 
“Tasso’’ piece for five. 

A bust of Liszt, surrounded with palms 
chrysanthemums, 
prominent place at the rear of the stage 
The chorus was also promi- 
nent, though Liszt directs that it shall 
be unseen or 
vision of fair singers certainly did not 
mar the performance yesterday. 
sang beautifully, 

to disperse the 
Wagner raised over the effect of a 
tone painting of the glories of Paradise, 
Mrs. Sundelius, however, sang her little 
solo too tremulously. 

Mr. Ganz gave a brilliant performance 
of the concerto and he was recalled en- 
thusiastically several times, 


and yellow 
yesterday. 


in a gallery; 





doubts that 
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y of Liszt's, birth, which 
' at 4 . ot htt a “yh, , 
falls on Sunday, Oct 22, It is a cen- | 


$ a quarter 


of a century since he. ed. Rarely does 


is written, and the world begins to 


fit together his life and his works, They | 


sometimes fit badly. 

Twenty-five years‘is comparatively a | 
short time to trace out the profile of | 
a man’s life and to measuré its shadow. 
According to the eyes and mind which | 


saw and comprehended, that of Liszt | 
‘has been drawn in various aspects—with | 
the halo of a god, the mantle and sword 
of a Don Juan, the cowl of a priest and 
the grand manner of a worsniped and 
' feted virtuoso. His was not a person- 
ality to be easily encompassed. It was 
' these multiplied and wide-ranging vi- | 
' cissitudes of his life, imprinted upon his 
keen nervous organism ‘and Kindling the 
‘fires of his imagination, that gave the | fo his own. 
| thought and purpose of his musical) piano is unquestionably mediocre, but 
speech a greater value than its phrase-| there are songs to’ be treasured, and 
' there are transcriptions which will not 
| ase to add new lustre to the art of 
- the lyre, as those of the 42 Schubert 
while embellishing the 
' original, keep and illumine, rather than 
- obscure or debase its spirit. 


ology always possessed. 

To Liszt music was a transcript of 
life, as it was to be known through 
nature, poetry, legend, pictures, art, | 
his fellow men, and every concept of 
a rich and varied experience. For him 
the confines of the pure symphonic 
formula were too restricted for, the por- 
trayal of emotional thought. He would. 
have his tone poems for orchestra as | 
intimate and spontaneous a creation | 
of feeling as his marvelous improv- | 
isations at the piano. If at times they | 
become prolix and overloaded, it is 
not due to. his. lack of mastery over 
the orchestra, more than to the very 
wealth of his imagery. . 

The ygardent and fiery nature of the 
Magyar blazed through and illuminated 
his every effort. To repair the defects 
of ‘his early education, his’ thirst for . 
general knowledge of life and of men 
jed him into orgies of omnivorous rend- 
ing. When 21 he wrote Pierre Wolf: 
“Provided I do not go mad, you will 
find an artist in me. Homer, the 
Bible, Plato, Locke,, Byron, Hugo, La- 
martine, Chateaubriand. Bethovin,. 
Bach, Mozart and Weber are all around 
me.”’ He was practicing the piano 
meanwhile from-four to five hours a. 
day. , 

- His youtnful mind was stirred by the 
revolutionary spirit, fomenting in the 
State, in literature and music. He 
espoused it with fervor, for jit Was an | 
expression of himself. His individuality | 
made his genius as a pianist unrivalled | 
§ supreme. even 
ra the ears of Paris for a time, but | 
it denied him recognition as a creator 
of music. During the last 39 years of his 
life. he played the piano in public not 
more than half a dozen times. [t was 
as a composer that he thirsted for rec- 


,ognition. 





Eclipsed by Wagner. 

To supply the temporal needs of |} 
Wagner and tu bring his works to the > 
light, he had contributed from a purse | 
never closed, and had labored as a COn- | 
ductor at Welmar with tireless : zeal, 
with love, and<finally against ‘the in- 
trigues of @ jealous intendant: The. 
Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein was of 
kecner vision to foresee and resent the 


stic . genero 
say, | | 
Liszt had smi 

















he was a good, all-round: 
could not play Beet 
Beethoven was accep 
scriptions wer 


ted, but the tran; 
When he wrote 
hearing was denied 
d to the transcriptions. 
poems and the choral 
works had to pass.in review in 
lar fraghion. : 
As a pianist, 


— 


them but grante 
The symphonic 


his influence must live 
he attempts in words of. those who 
and deseribe. 
he extended: 
avd broadened the resources of the ine 
strument without surpassing* the’ limi+ 
tations of a-technic necessarily inferior 
Mueh that he wrote for 













Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” 

This week the symphonic poem after 
Dente’s ‘‘Divine Comedy” is to be heard 
since 1903, 
the second since Mr Gericke played it in 
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began the study of Dante in 
While staying at Lake Como with 
Countess d’Agoult. 
Wagner from Weimar, June 
iakes notice that his friend is reading 

a “I on my part shall 
3 sind. of commentary to his 
For a long time I have had in 
iny head a Dante symphony, and in the 
course of this year it is to be finished. 
There are to he three movements, Hell, 
Purgatory and Paradise, the first two 
instrumental, 


In a letter to 


bante and adds: 
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reappearance as 
He has chosen. the first con- 
fla A long line of. pianists. 
have played it at these concerts, Pader-. 
de Pachman, Mark 
Hambourg, Samaroff, George 
Germaine Schnitzer, Aus der Ohe, 


previously himself, 


certo in E flat. 


Rosenthal, 
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SYMPHONY TO BE 
: TOMORROW 

The Few Performances of It Nowadays— 
- Liszt’s Preoccupation with Music Sug- 
- gested by “The Divine Comedy” and 
: Wagner's Counsels to Him—The Result- 
ing Symphony—Its Course Through the 
( ‘Hell, Purgatory and Paradise—Liszt’s 
Hints in the Score 


~£e(SZT wrote to Wagner, June 2, 1855: 
i | “Then you are reading Dante? 
He is excellent company for you. 
I, on my part, shall furnish.a kind 
of. commentary to his work. For a long 
time I had in my head a Dante symphony, 
and in the course of the year it is to be 
finished. There are to be three movements, 
‘Hell,’ ‘Purgatory’ and ‘Paradise,’ the two 
first’ purely instrumental, the last with 
chorus. 
_ Wagner wrote in reply a long letter 
from London: “That ‘Hell’ and ‘Purga- 
tory’ will succeed I do not call into ques- 
tion for a moment, but as to ‘Paradise’ I 
have some doubts, which you confirm by 
‘saying that your plan includes choruses. 
m the Ninth Symphony the last choral 
‘Movement is decidedly the weakest part, 
‘although it is historically important, 
‘because it discloses to us in a very naive 
‘manner the difficulties of a real musi- 


lan who does not know how (after hell | 


and purgatory) he is to describe para- 
dise. About this paradise, dearest 
Franz, there is in reality a considerable 
difficulty, and he who confirms this 
opinion is, curiously enough, Dante him- 
elf, the singer of Paradise, which in 
his ‘Divine Comedy’ also is decidedly the 
‘weakest part. ... But perhaps, you will 
Succeed better, and as you are going to 
paint a tone picture, I might almost 
predict your success, for music is es~ 
sentially the artistic, original image of 
the world. For.the initiated no error is 
here possible. Only about the ‘Para- 
dise,” and especially about the choruses, 
I feel some friendly anxiety.” 
" iszt persisted in his design, since the 
idea of writing music suggested by “The 
Divine Comedy” had long preoccupied him. 
His mistress; the Princess Sayn-Wittgen- 
Steim—these were the Welmar days—en- 
ouraged him and even proposed that 
Panoramic pictures of scenes from the “In- 
ferno,’’ the ‘‘Purgatorio’’ and the “‘Para- 
liso’ should be unrolled as the music pro- 


+ 


ceeded, Liszt made. light of the sugges- 


voy, 7° full tide of -his friendship with Liszt and: 
| who had 


forgotten his. misgivings over 
Liszt’s design, admired it in a flood of 


| adjectives. vis | 
“Tt was a fresh hearing of Liszt’s ‘Dante’ 


| symphony that revived the problem what 
| place in our art world should be allotted to 
| a creation as brilliant as it is masterly. 
| Shortly before I had been busy reading the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ and again had revolvéd 
| all the difficulties in judging this work 
which I have mentioned above; to me that 
tone-poem of Liszt’s now appeared the 
creative act of a redeeming genius, freeing 
Dante’s unspeakably pregnant intention 
from the inferno of his superstitions by 
the purifying fire of musical ideality, and 
setting it in the paradise of pure and. bliss- 
ful feeling. Here the soul of Dante’s poem 
lis shown in purest radiance. Such redeem- 
ing service even Michael Angelo could not 
render to his great poetic master; on!v 
after Bath and Beethoven had taught our 
music to wield the brush and chisel of the 


mighty Florentine could Dante’s true reé- | 


demption be achieved.” 


This ‘‘Dante’”’ symphony Mr. Fiedler has 
made the chief item in the programme of 
the two concerts of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, tomorrow and Saturday, that are to 


commemorate the one hundredth anniver- | 


sary of the birth of Liszt. In his lifetime, 
the symphony was seldom played, and 
nowadays it is performed still more rarely. 
‘(Only twice in thirty years has it stood on 
‘the programmes of the Symphony Con- 
‘certs, and a reviewer of music in New 
York, of middle age and long experience, 
was saying only the other day that he had 
never heard it.) Perhaps the necessity of 
a chorus of women in the finale stands in 
the way of more frequent performance, it 
is the custom to count the ‘“HMaust’’ sym- 
‘phony the more interesting and _ grate- 
‘ful of the two; while 
symphonic poems have come _ to 
Liszt in orchestral concerts. Thus, to many 
‘hearers at Symphony Hall, the ‘‘Dante” 
symphony will be virtually new music, but 
long ago the analysts and the commenta- 
tors began their meticulous or their rhe- 
torical exercise with it, and Liszt himself 
is not sparing in indications of its course 
and significance. 

The formal title is a “Symphony after 
Dante’s “‘Divina Commedia.’’ The score is 
dedicated to Wagner in extravagant terms. 
‘‘Ag Virgil led Dante, so hast thou led me 
through the mysterious regions of tone- 
worlds drunk with life. From the depths 
lof my heart I cry to thee: ‘You are my 
‘master, my inspiration,’ and dedicate in 
unalterable love this work.” All of which, 
like the music itself, is in Liszt’s hyper- 
bolic, romantic vein. The required orches- 
tra is numerous and strong, and Mr. Fied- 
ler has assembled sixty women from the 
Musical Art Club for the singing of the 
Magnificat at the end.. In. a newly puh- 


more and more the | 
represent | 


| 
gg 
» | 
| 


a description of the, symphony as follows: 

I. Inferno: : 

Through me the way is to the city dolent; 

Through me thc way is to eternal dole; 

Through me the way among the people lost. 

These words, read by Dante as he looked 
at the gate of hell, are thundered out by 
trombones, tuba, double basses; and im- 
mediately after trumpets and horn make 
the dreadful proclamation (C-sharp 
minor): ‘‘Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ 
entrate’”’ (‘All hope abandon, ye who enter 
in.’) Liszt has written the Italian lines 
under the theme in the score. The two 


“Tell motives” follow, the first a descend- : 
the twenty-first canto of the Paradiso: 


ing chromatic passage in the lower strings 
against roll of drums the second given to 
bassoons and violas. 
of Dante’s lines that describe the “sighs, 
complaints, and ululations loud’’: 

Languages diverse, horrible dialects, 

Accents of anger, words of agony, 

And voices high and hoarse, with sound of 

hands, 

Made up a tumult that goes whirling on 

Forever in that air forever black, 

Even as the sand doth, when the whirlwind 

breathes. 

The Allegro Frenetico, in the 
ment, paints the madness of despair, 
rage of the damned. 
ery, “All hope abandon’”’ 
trombones, tuba). There is a lull in the 
orchestral storm. Quasi Andante. 
flutes, violins, a recitative of bass clarinet 
and two clarinets lead to the episode of 
Francesca da Rimini and Paolo. The Eng- 
lish horn sings the lamentation: 


There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery. 


the 


(trumpets, horns, 


Before the ’cello takes up the melody sung | 
theme is | 


by the clarinet, the 
heard (muted ‘horn, 
dante amoroso, 
ends with the 


‘*Lasciate”’ 
solo,) and then An- 
comes the love duet, which 
Lasciate motive. A harp 
cadenza brings the return to the first al- 
legro, in which the Lasciate theme in com- 
bination with the two Hell motives is de- 
veloped with grotesque and infernal 
chestration. There is this remark 
score: “This whole passage 
understood as sardonic, 
laughter and most. sharply 
such.” After the repetition of nearly the | 
whole of the opening section of the al- 
~nhad the Lasciate theme is heard triple 
If. Purgatorio and Magnificat. 
ing to the composer there is the sugges- 
tion of a vessel that sails slowly over an 
unruffied sea. The stars begin to glitter. 
there is a cloudless sky, there is a mystic 
stillness. Over_a rolling figuration is a 
melody first for horn, then oboe, the Medi- 
tation motive. This period is repeated a 
half-tone Hhtgher. The Prayer theme is 
sung by ‘cello, then by first violin. There 
is illustration of the passage where the 
sinners call to remembrance the good that 
they did not accon-plish. This remorseful 


or- 
in the 

Should be 
blasphemous 


. hath rejoiced in God my Sa'viour’’). 
voice, that of the Mater Gloriosa, repeats 
. the song. A short choral passage leads to 


The final harmonies 


There is illustration ° 


develop- | 


Again there is the | 


Harps, | 


- + 


defined as 


Accord- — 


\ 


_ now an unseen chorus of women, accom=-_ 


panied by harmonium, sings: “Magnificat” 
anima mea Dominum et exultavit spiritus 


meus, in Deo salutari meo’”’ 


(“My 
doth magnify the Lord, 


“Hosanna Halleluia,’’ 


are supposed to illustrate the passage in 


I saw rear’d up, 
In color like to sun-illumined gold, 
A ladder, which my ken pursued in vain, 
So lofty was the summit: down whose steps 
I saw the splendors.in such multitude 


soul | 
and “my spirit © 
A solo | 


Descending, every light in heaven, methought, Me 


Was shed thence. 


The “Hosanna” is again heard, and the. 
symphony ends in soft harmonies with the” 


first Magnificat theme. 


A “Tribute” for Mr. Witek ‘neuter 
Mr. Witek, the 


present concern-master 


of the Symphony Orchestra. was long taka 


concert-master of the 
chestra of Berlin. For seventeen years 
that ended last September, it has played 
for three months, at Scheveningen, the 


seasidé spa in Holland, two miles from Ths 


Philharmonic Or” 


Hague. The concerts are much sought by | 
the townsfoik; they admired Mr. Witek and 


regretted, when he left the orchestia, a year. 


ego, that they could take no formal fare- 
well of him. They have now sent to him, 
in a richly bound book, duly inseribed, a 
testimonial with a thousand more or Jess 
distinguished signatories. Og#- @@. (947 


‘AT THE SYMPHONY, 
Liszt Centenary Program 
With ‘Divine Comedy.” . 


‘Rudolph Ganz Plays E Flat Piano 


Concerto With Fine Artistry, 


At the third public rehearsal yester- 
day afternoon the Boston Symphony 
Orehestra gave this program in com- 
memoration of the centenary of Liszt's 
birth: “The Prelude,’’ the ‘Divine 
Comedy’ symphony after Dante, the 
ist concerto in E flat for piano, Rudolf 


|Ganz soloist, and the symphonic poem 


“Tasso.” The Musical Art Club, Mrs 
Marie Sundelius, soloist, sang the mu- 


| sic for women’s voices in the segond 
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but » 

ower, 

t was too soon 
‘by the dazzling — 
osity as a pianist or by the superb 
daring of his career throughout Eu- 
rope as a courtier, to behold his just 
merits aS @ composer, or as one who 
was to prepare e way for a new 


3 will wield more 1 SSO Re Lema TAG Me re! I ota - . will be 
tat, een Tad clad “drag teq | Princess Wittgenstein Censor. — its last on bag iter arch eis | mane cage ted a nop BM ip BO neat 
ve be | 0. how he implored Liszt to leave the ovelt In the second part, the ‘‘Para~ lmake the first part of the program. 
iz “ , ” illusi _of s bay fe | d- asin, the finale The second part will comprise the con- 
this Magnificat’? with the usion .of a diso,’”’ .voices: are UgeG, “ae in this }certo for piano in E flat major, No ly 
“shimmering’’ paradise with the voices of the Faust Symphony; but in ae athe ean Reeth ggg trie vioacate 
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his lifetime, | preter of Liszt. He was lyricist, ro- t ewe: I) 2 dy 
either his | manticist, improvisationist and poet— enar ivine ome 
| yet wereas Seer gerry or Sxcene ry meg “ : 
i withou bombast and sentimentality. T B R d 
The opening titanic declaration in, oc- . O © evive ® 
taves was superb in authority and in : 
daring, yet the pianist played arabesque A obec ue ek 
and embellishment with exquisite light- dee B= Salt gh q 
ness and grace and sang the “melodie The Symphony Orchestra will observe 


literature and music. He 
_espoused it with fervor, for it wags an 
. expression of himself. His individuality 


‘State, in 
oy] 


school and for a Strauss. 

An artist, whose playing was an im- 
rovisation upon the phases of life, as 
ie may know tnem through the 
senses, the mind, the spirit, he would | 
make the orchestra a still more re- | 


sourceful and eloquent instrument for @ 


sucn improvisation. When the tone 
poems cease to be extempore and 
rhapsodical and become notes merely, 
they lose their substance, quality and 
appeal. The calculated, measured and 
studied Liszt doéS not exist in his 
works more than it did in his per- 
formance, according to the word of 
those who heard it. 


Portions of the “Dante” Prolix. 


A more studious discernment might 
have curtailed or eliminated passages of 
‘the “Dante,’’ as of the “‘Tasso,’’ which 
an emotional! inspiration spun out to ex- 


cessive length. The repetition of the 
descending chromatic figure in the In- 
ferno may seem prolix and without 
‘either melodic or rhythmical effect in 

eturing the imagined tortures of the, 
@amned. Liszt’s was a copious im- 
agery: He permitted it to run riot 
through many measures, and even s0, 
this portion of the work does not equal 
Borlios conjectures of Hell in his auto- | 
biographical. ‘‘Fantastic’’ symphony, 
and Berlioz traveled through many sor- 
rows. 

In the “Prayef” and ‘‘Repentance”’ of 
the ‘Purgatory,’ or second movement, 
Liszt has given his fancy play w.th 
happier result. The far-sweeping an- 
ttheats of his nature never penhmitt3d 
the habit and manner of the practiced 

n of the world to efface the instinct 
‘Of the priest a8 Mr Hunekex in his time-, 
ly and, readable biography has pointed 


7 Rarely in. ee pages of this mové- 
ment does one feel a mere religious 
sentimentality. The scene is unduly 
rolonged, for Liszt could not have 
Re atened the penitent’s purging of his 
soul any more than the excursion into 
the tragic loves of Paola and Francesca, 
‘and there he has not sounded the al- 
| unsupportable of 

“s name, 

ed the 

e : wherein 
t h 
patton solemnity may possess the soul, 


phrases with admirable tonal purity, 
delicate nuance and true finesse of 
style. He was heartily applauded and 
repeatedly recalled. 

he orchestra mastered the technical 
difficulties of the ‘‘Dante”’ with cer- 
tainty and ease. The women’s chorus 
sang acceptably, and the voice of Mrs 
Sundelius was of appropriate color in 
the few measures of solo. Mr Fiedler 
was recalled and applauded after the 
number. 

At the back of the platform there was 
placed a bust of Liszt, surrounded and 
well set off by a framework of green- 
ery. The audience filled the hall. 


LIS7T PROGRAM 
OR SYMPHONY 


Jorn, ———Oole tre 't/ 
Conductor Fiedler Plans to 
Commemorate Birthday 

of Composer. 


The entire musical world has been 
celebrating the centenary and the birth 


of Franz Liszt, and it is but natural 
that Mr. Fiedler, who is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the great Hungarian, should 
‘have the Symphony: Orchestra take its 
lshare in the commemoration. It 80 
| fortunately happens that the third con- 
-eert of the current ‘season falls within 
a day of Liszt’s birthday, for he was 
‘born at Oedenburg, Hungary, Oct, 22, 
1811. Mr. Fiedler has arranged a pro- 
gram devoted entirely to his works, 
and Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, has been 
soloist. 


| 
The chief item on the program is the 


Dante Symphony. ‘his work, curi- 
ously enough, has been performed but 


the distinguished 
engaged as the 


(not due to his lack of mastery 


at its concerts of Friday and Saturday 
the anniversary of Liszt’s birth, which 
falls on Sunday, Oct 22. It is a cen- 
tury since Liszt was born; a quarter 
of a century since he died. Rarely does 
aman become known until his obituary 
is written, and the world begins to 
‘fit together his life and his works. They 
sometimes fit- badly. 

Twenty-five years is comparatively a 
short time to trace out the profile of 
aman’s life and to measure its shadow. 
According to the eyes and mind which 
saw and comprehended, that of Liszt 
has been drawn in various aspects—with 
the halo of a god, the mantle and sword 


of a Don Juan, the cowl of a priest and | 
worsniped and | 


'the grand manner of a 
feted virtuoso. His was not a person- 
ality to be easily encompassed. It was 
' these multiplied and wide-ranging vi- 
_cissitudes of his life, imprinted upon his 
keen nervous organism and kindling the 


fires of his imagination, that gave the | 
of his musical |! S4Y~% 


thought and purpose 
speech a greater value than its phrase- 
ology always possessed. 

To Liszt music was a transcript of 
life, as it was to be known through 
nature, poetry, legend, pictures, art, 
his fellow men, and every concept of 
a rich and varied experience. For him 
the confines of the pure symphonic 
formula were too restricted for the por- 

'trayal of emotional thought. He would 

have his tone poems for orchestra as 
intimate and spontaneous a creation 
'of feeling as his marvelous improv- 
| isations at the piano. If at times they 
' become prolix and overloaded, it is 
over 
the orchestra, more than to the very 
‘wealth of his imagery. 

The ardent and fiery nature of the 
Magyar blazed through and illuminated 
his every effort. To repair the defects 
lof his early education, his thirst for 

| general knowledge of life and of men 
led him into orgies of omnivorous renad- 
tar. When 21 he wrote Pierre Wolf: 
| “Provided I do not go mad, you will 
_ find an artist in me. Homer, the 
Beddey Plato, Locke, Byron, Hugo, La- 
martine, Chateaubriand, Bethovtn, 
| Bach, Mozart and Weber are all around 
i He was practicing the piano 


me. 
a meanwhile from four to five hours a. 


day. 
| His youthful mind was stirred by the 
revolutionary spirit, fomenting in the 


‘made his genius as a pianist unrivalled | 
/- and supreme. even after Thalberg had 

lured the ears of Paris for a time; but} 

it denied him recognition as a creator 
| of music. During the last 39 years of his 
‘i life, he played the piano in public not 

‘more than half a dozen times. It was 

as a composer that he thirsted for rec- 
| ognition. 


| 
| Pate BR t~/ « 
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Eclipsed by Wagner. 


} To supply the temporal needs of 
| Wagner and tuo bring his works to the 
} light, he had contributed from a purse 
| never closed, and had labored as a ¢on- 
ductor at Welmar with tireless zeal, 
with love, and finally against the in- 
trigues of a jealous intendant. The 
Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein was of 
keener vision to foresee and resent the 
rise of Wagner to the overshadowing 
/ of her knight of the Altenburg than 
_was Liszt himself. With his charactér- 
istic generosity of heart, he would | 


“T can wait.’’ 
Schindler. 


! 
| 


Liszt had smiled when 
¢ whose cards bore the inscription ‘friend 
. of Beethoven,’ said that, because of his 
' rubato, his playing of the master’s con- 
| eertos was “‘the superlative of all aber- 
| rations of taste, a crime against the 
divine art.’’ Indeed, even his playing 
was accepted by gradations. There was 
t always one last reservation. At first 


he was a good, all-round pianist, but 
coulda not play Beethoven. Then his 
Beethoven was accepted, but the tran- 
scriptions were not. When he wrote 
original pieces, hearing was denied 
| them but granted to the transcriptions. 
‘The symphonic poems and the choral 
‘works had to pass in review, in simi- 
‘lar fashion. | 

As a pianist, his influence must live 
by the attempts in words of those who 
heard to portray and describe. As a 
composer tor the piano he extended 
‘and broadened the resources of the in- 
istrument without surpassing the limi- 
‘tations of a technic necessarily inferior 
‘to his own. Much that he wrote for 
piano is unquestionably mediocre, but 
there are songs to be treasured, and 
there are transcriptions which will not 
cease to add new lustre to the art of 
the lyre, as those of the 42 Schubert 
songs which, while embellishing the 
original, keep and illumine, rather than 
obscure or debase its spirit. 


| 
} 
| 





Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” 

This week the symphonic poem after,» 
Dente’s “Divine Comedy” is to be heard 
for the first.time since 1903, aad for 
the second since Mr Gericke played it in 
1880. 

Liszt began the study of Dante in 
1887 while staying at Lake Como with 


the Countess d’Agoult. In a letter to 
Wagner from Weimar, June 2, 1856, he 
takes notice that his friend is readin 

Dante and adds: ‘“‘l on my part shal 

furnish a sind of commentary to his 
work. For a long time 1 have had in 
my head a Dante symphony, and in the 
course of this year it is to be finished. 
. There are to be three movements, Hell, 
Purgatory and Paradise, the first two 
purely instrumental, the last with 
chorus.” He concludes by promising 


_ the dedication to Wagner, who replies | 


/With a prolix and solemn plea for a 
Buddhist Nirvana in place of Dante’s 
Paradise, the illogical sequence of 
| Which in his mind, made the title of 
the whole a literally truthful one. 
in a letter to Wagner written some- 
time between July 12 and 20, the next 
year, Liszt says the score was finished 
the day preceding, and that it takes a 
little less than an hour in perform- 
ance. 
Borodine, in a letter to his wife from 
Jena, July 18, 1877, told of his visit to 
Liszt at Weimar, and of his request for 
a autograph when Liszt took a sheet 

of music paper and wrote the last 
phrases of his ‘‘Divine Comedy,” which 
| “was not yet published.’’ 


his was Ber 
lioz when he wrote the Fantastic Sym- 
phony. The distance between the sec- 
ond and third .symphonies' represents 
perhaps the greatest step that Beetno- 
ven, the arch-enemy of- custom, took in 
the whole course of his artistic devel- 
opment. It is a much greater step from 
ithe first two symphonies to the Eroica, 
‘for instance, than between the Hroica 
fand the Fifth, or even the Fifth and 
‘the Ninth. The Eroica Symphony is 
truly a heroic and colossal master- 
piece, that grips one the harder with 
every hearing. 
Schubert’s Symphony 
on the programme. It offers a striking 
‘example of how romantic a composer 
‘may be, while adhering very closely to 
ian established classical form, and it 
lunquestionably contains some of the 
'most beautiful music in existence. 
| Schubert has filled his symphonic mould 
; with very rich and emotional substance. 
‘It is futile to speculate upon what the, 
\other two movements would have been, | 
'They are not, so far as we know, and | 
art has seldom suffered a greater loss. | 
Brahms’ “Academic” overture brought a | 
‘brilliant and exhilarating conclusion to | 
the concert. At the concerts of next | 
week the centenary of Franz Liszt will 
be observed with a special programme: 


was well placed 


el ee 


On Friday and Saturday Rudolph 
(sanz will make his reappearance as | 
soloist. He has chosen the first con- 
certo in E flat. A long line of pianists 
have phayed it at these concerts, Pader- 
ewski, Rosenthal, de Pachman, Mark 
Hambourg, Samaroff, George Proctor, 
Germaine Schnitzer, Aus der Ohe, Mr 
Ganz once previously himself, and 
wi pg 

he other orchestral numbers will be 

“The Preludes’’' and the symphonic 

poem, ““Tasso.”’ 


SYMPHONY HAS 
30TH BIRTHDAY 


ea AS ‘ 
| Parke OA i. If 
| BY OLIN DOWNES 

The programme of the public rehear- 
Sal of the Boston Sympnony Orchestra 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall 


Was designed in honor of the 30th anni-— 


'versary of that organization, and it of- 


‘fered three works waich have long been | 


‘favorites with the symphony audiences. 
‘This programme was: Froica Symphony, 


‘Beethoven; Unfinished Symphony, Schu-. 


‘bert; Academic Overture, Branms. There 
‘was no soloist. 

There was an eloquent performance of 
‘Beethoven’s epic, a work which is as- 
Suredly.a token of one of the most ex- 
‘traordinary: steps ever taken by a com- 
‘poser. It seems that in his third sym- 
‘phony, almost without warning, Beetho- 
ven suddenly emerged from tne Mo- 
gart and Haydn mould, and becomes him- 


| media”’; 


Symphonie poem, ‘‘Les Preludes’’; Sym- 
phony after Dante’s “Divina Com- 
piano concerto in E-flat: Sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Tasso; lament. and tri- 


umph”; soloist, Rudolph Ganz. 


— 


Mr. Ganz Frees His Mind 


Mr. Ganz, who played Liszt’s two piano- 
forte concertos at the Symphony Concerts 
in Boston and Cambridge last week, is not 
likely to be heard here again in the few 
months that he is to spend in America. 
Pianoforte recitals are still precarious ven- 
tures in Boston, unless the pianist is very 
eminent or has an assured following, and 
Mr. Ganz hesitates to risk one. The more 
the pity, since he is a pianist of mind who 
surveys broadly the music that he plays 
and who ean reflect shrewdly upon it. 


cal America: ‘‘What people seem to like 
is something that they can play without 
putting forth mighty’ technical efforts. 
They like just such affairs as Rachman- 
inoff’s famous prelude, in which the 
chords fall easily into the hands and in 
which one can keep the _ pedal 
through entire measures. But I do not 
question is poor music. It is very good, 
'indeed, even though its origin may be 


' 


| selt. Debussy is another who depends to- 


| tally on the pedal for his effect. 


There are interesting details of the same 
nature in the music of Ravel. 
field of neither of these two is very wide. 


He | 
said, the other day to a reporter of Musi- | 


down | 


mean to imply by this that the piece in | 


| traced to one of the compositions of Hen- | 


Without | 
the pedal colorings what would be left? : 


But the | 


® think what they like. 
}ereat number of exquisite little short pieces 


preludes for four pedals, 


‘In Busoni wsky 
thing distinctly new in the way of an un- 
usual style’ of polyphony. But the man 
whose writing holds out an immense degree 
of attraction to me and who seems in some 
respects even the superior of Liszt is Alkan 
—dead for almost thirty years and still 
practically unknown. When I play Alkan 
the critics are sure to pounce upon me. 
The critics may write what they 
please about it and the old-timers may 
But there are a 


of Alkan’s that no one ever hears today. 
He has also written twenty-four organ 
They are difficult 
‘to perform.-and the feet of the two players 


Shave to cross each other at times; where. 


fore they might prove additionally enjoy- 
able to persons who were in love or who 
desired to be married. Next year will be 
he thirtieth anniversary’of Alkan’s death. 


#Then perhaps some of his music will come 


Pe ELE Ne LEIS OOS stn. wrens. ‘eet at, malian 


nto prominence long enough to attract at- 
tention and win the admiration of all who 
are not afraid of undergoing a little rig- 


sOrous technical labor for a good cause.” 
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“i ARY 19, AT 8, P.M. 


Y in D major 


for two PIANOS and ORCHESTRA, in E 
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Programme. 


‘‘Dante and Beatrice,’’ POEM for ORCHESTRA 


(First t 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN with ORCHESTRA 
(First t 


(First time at these concerts) 


Andante moderato 


III. Allegro g 


SYMPHONY 


I. Allegro non troppo 


IV. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, AT 8, P.M. 
OVERTURE, tothe OPERA ‘‘Lodo 


IT, 


Symphony Hall. 


IV. Allegro energ 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


’ 
i ao 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


IV. GONCERE. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, AT 3, F. M. 


Programme. 


CHERUBINI! OVERTURE, tothe OPERA ‘‘Lodoiska’’ 


(First time at these concerts) 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY, in E minor, No. 4, op. 98 
. Allegro non troppo 
‘ Andante moderato 
; Allegro F1i0COSO 
Allegro euergico e passionato 


GLAZOUNOFF, CONCERTO for VIOLIN with ORCHESTRA, op. 82 


(First time in Boston) 


; 
} 
' 
’ 


BANTOCK, ‘Dante and Beatrice,’’ POEM for ORCHESTRA 
(First time in the United States) 
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EFREM ZIMBALIST 


The great Russian Violinist who will visit the United States next season. 


ee 
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Soloist: 


| Mr. EFREM ZIMBALIST 
| 
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| THE NEW WAYS WITH BRAHMS 


° NEWS OF MUSTO” 


r . A tart?, TLov's w/e 
Mr. Zimbalist Again 

HOSE that have wondered whether 
Mr. Zimbalist was a violinist of one 
piece, Glazounoft’s concerto, which 


he had polished to extremes of perfection ence—The Figaro’s Article Denying Mae- 
may dismiss their speculations. Yester- 


day, with the Philharmonie Orchestra in terlinck’s Visit to Boston—Another Opeta 


New York, he played Tschaikowsky’'s by a Bostonian — Forthcoming Pr0- 
concerto—a much more exacting piece on : : b 
its technical musical and imaginative grammes—Pachmann on Himself—tr, 
sides. Glazounoff’s concertv contains Hammerstein Near the Test in London 
only amiable fancies for the violin; } 
Tschaikowsky’s is rich and various in Minor News 
idea, mood and emotion. With one ac- —we 
cord the reviewers in New York found N the three years and more during 
Mr. Zimbalist sufficient to his new task which Mr. Fiedler has been the con- 
and more remarkable in it than he had ductor of the Symphony Orchestra ie 
been in his first venture. Mr. Henderson, | has lead no symphony of Beethoven 
in the Sun, may speak for them. “Mr. | 5° characterizingly and impartingly as he 
Fimbalist,” he writes, “disposed of the did the ‘“‘Eroica” two weeks ago. And in 
difficulties as if they were the pastimes all that time he has lead no symphony 
of his leisure moments. Never before | Of Brabms so justly and revealingly a« he 
have the alarming passages, filled with | did tne symphony in E-minor on Friday 
flying and complicated position shifts, and Saturday. Of course, he read the sym- 
almost agonizing finger stretches, and phony. in the emphatic and colorful fashion 
challenges against ‘the possibilities of which has become the way of the newt 
| intonation in double stops, been thrown generation of conductors with Brahmss 
off here with such incredible swiftness, music and which opens and illum! 
smoothness, certainty and unfailing | nates 1. Not long ago the cm 
beauty of tone. ductors seemed to regard Brahms's 
“Mr. Zimbalist’s performance was @ phonies as music written in dry point 
triumph of technical virtuosity, but it Now they take them as music that 1as 
was not merely that. Dazzling swift- color az well as line. Once they were all 
ness and accuracy were paired with mu- for working them out 4s designs in tome, 
sical beauty, and in the achievement of Now, they would fill them with a cial 
this the young man’s bewitching tone, | acterizing emotional eloquence. They 
which on the G string rivals the ‘cello heighten them with broad strokes; y 
and on the A mates with the eloquence of animate them with vivid detail. _ Le! the 
a dramatic soprano, was the first factor. | horns (of which Brahms was 4 discernins 
With it went captivating delicacy of | and subtle master) sound as stirring}) as 
nuance, fine taste in phrasing and | they do in Wagner's music-dramas. Let'eé 
withal a sentiment which had elegance, 


drums be beat as Mahler used to have 
tenderness and artistic continence to | them smitten ih Beethoven sympholes 


commend it. The performance of the | Moduiate pace, lay on the rhythms as Mi 


| SYMPHONIES | 
Inanus, Ot. ae 
Mr. Fiedler’s Eloquence with Theny/ a 
Saturday—Zimbalist and a Hushed Auti- 


| 
| 


————— 


‘cadenza of the first iovement was Ssu- Fiedler did in the finale; open the (ne 
perb. The singing of the cantilena of the { ™#** for details; let the strings Spare not 
second had compelling charm. The riot- | an ounce of muscularity. Perhaps the com 
ous vigor of the finale had the rude | Guctrs are going to the other extrem: 
splendor of the true Russian spirit. nowadays. Some of the austere purist’ 
Altogether it was a most notable piece | will have it that they make Brahms'’s ™ 
of violin playing.” Perhaps this is the nis too emphatic, restless and colorful; ti 
moment to say that London counts Mr. “ney deprive it of its “intellectual”? qual!! 
Zimbalist as excellent in Brahms’s con- They may or they may not be overdoil 


| certo, which is far removed, especially iy, thelr. rresent versions of it; but any'" 
' dts intellectual exactions and in its sub- they have made Brahms music more inter 


limated moods, fram Glazounoff’s or | esting, stirring and human than it ever was 


Tschaikowsky’s. By every token, Mr. | before, And he was a man ™ ane ae 
Fimbalist is to be the interesting and re- | intellect, i 
markable violinist of the current season. } The audience applauded this new-fash- 


It is a pity that we in Boston shall hear ioned Brahms warmly. It was warmer 
him so seldom. He announces a recita! still toward Mr. zimbalist when he hae 
for next week, and he has already played finished his concerto; and it listened t9 
at the Symphony Concerts. New York, | him,. as he played, with what an Irishman 
with its three or four series of orchestral } might have called an audible hush, S0 still 
concerts, far outstrips us in its oppor- was the hall, so rapt were orchg@swe and 
tunities to hear the virtuosi. listeners both in the beauty of hfs to —*. 
oP he the perfections of his playing. j Whe 
SS CHGUITe GA) SELUGE, 5) AMER SUS MS pense 
voices, they seemed to come from A) \ther 
and a ruder world. Mr. Zimbatist’s | DN 4 
ing was as flawless as it had been on FPNe 
day, as even-in all its refinements and gub- 
tleties, as full of the distilled beauty of 
pure musical sound. Perhaps his fiagele 
tones whispered yet more softly—and m0 
violinists make them squeak—perhayps Wy 
gradients of tone, especially in passas® 
of transition were. still more subtle, his 
“nassage work”’ still more idealized cut 
virtuosity. And then, the relentless Bal 
lock with all the breadths and em pnase® 
the rhetoric and riot, the evocations 
expansions of “Dante and Beattie 
' after all, in this good and stirring m 
time, music ‘“‘do’’ range. H. T. P 
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A NEW TONE-POEM AND A NEW |. wernt ee ie 
: | Mr. Bantock is Lisetian in his new | mne-. 
VIOLINIBS poem. For once he has put the Orient 

all its voices, pictures an : 
The English Composer’s “Dante and Bea- > sent In Soe IG mdgarh ie has 
' written a symphonic poem © approved 
trice” Played for the First Time 1 | musical pattern to almost as certain rhe-. 
America—Music of More Rhetoric Than | torical effect. hae he’ a aerate * pos 
peas and a melody of Beatrice. Hach exposed 
Imagination — Mr. Zimbalist Provés 4 nq developed, as the analysts say; each: 
Violinist of Poised Perfections in a Con- ] has its own and its contrasting sections 
| in the development of the tone-poem, nd 
certo by Glazounoff That la Oey 4 both are fused at the end, 4s the loves yf 


“Vehicle’—The Beauty of His Tone—An | Dante and Beatrice were fused, when he 
fais _ q moved “close at her side and in the happy 

Ole Overture by Cherubini and ‘3 sym ‘world’ of Paradise. Mr. Bantock il 
phony by Brahms each theme rhetorically, with all the de-. 
-- . vices of changeful pace, rhythms, evasive, 
After the classics of an anniversary con- or emphatic harmonies and instrumental 
cert and the four-fold Lisat of a centenary || timbres that his musical learning and his. 
concert, Mr. Fiedler made his fourth pro- orchestral imagination can conjure, It 16 
sramme, yesterday afternoon, almost | 2 very full tone-poem, full of notes, full 
wholly of novel pieces. One Cherubini’s ] of emphatic sound. The theme of \ Dante, 
overture to his opera, “T,odoiska,’’ was is first ‘‘exposed,”’ and it does not much im-— 
played ‘‘for the first time at these concerts” | press the imagination. It is then developed. 
though it is more than a century old and | at length in sombre, restless music, NOW 
was in the repertory of the Harvard || poignant, now clangorous, grim of voice,” 
Musical Association. Another, Glazounoft’s | dark or lurid of instrumental color, The. 
eoncerto for violin, was played ‘‘for the | poetic, the delineative purpose seems clear 
arst time in Boston,’”’ because Mr. zimbalist, || enough. We are to look with the eyes of 
a pupil of the Auer for whom it. was | OUT ears upon a picture of the poet in the. 
written, elected to play it. The third, | mediseval turmoil of Florence, in the wars 
Pantock’s tone-poem, ‘‘Dante and Beatrice,” | Of his time, in his mournful and tortured 
was played “for the first time in the United 4 life, and music and “programme” keep pa eo 
States,” and only five months after tne | well. . Bs 
original performance last spring in London. There is pause and a transitional passage | 
Between the overture and the concerto for violin and harp as though they would: 


' stood Brahms’s final symphony in E-minor, evoke Beatrice. The clarinet sings her 


for a relatively familiar piece that it was . ot first the melody seems 4 little tame}. 
surely ‘‘correct’’ to applaud. “Correct”? or | then as Mr. Bantock develops it in fuller . 
not, the audience was pleased with Mr. ‘and fuller progressions, it touches and 
Fiedler’s novel pieces and applauded them | seizes. ‘There is warm luminosity in 1h 
heartily and unashamed. For @ ‘novelty’ | Again “the programme,” the poetic impres- 
Mr. Bantock’s tone-poem was yery warmly | sion is clear in the.music, The tone’ 
received; and the old overture of Cherubini | poem proceeds turbulently, rhetorically,.. 
was clapped deservedly. rather brokenly. Mhe melodies of Dam @ 

With the concerto, which is in no TG and Beatrice and scraps and suggestions 
spect remarkable, the piece was swallowed of them appear and reappear. There are. 
in the performance. Mr. Zimbalist, the changeful rhythms and detail upon detail. 
violinist, who was playing for the first | of instrumental rhetoric. The learned an. 


A) 


7 
~ 


time in America proved an agreeable and | alyst in london bade the listener see—" 
unaffected youth, a little suggesting Mischa. | again with the eyes of the ear—Dante by 
Elman in appearance, but of more refined | the banks of Lethe, a procession of pati a) 
and less Slavic lineaments. He has at- archs and prophets upon which he looks, . 
tained a poised and curiously even per- « vision of Beatrice in Paradise and other. 
fection in the subtlest technique of the sights of the poet’s “Purgatory.” ler) 
violin. He draws from it a tone that is haps 2nd perhaps? but the sound, yester-” 
lovely of voice, elastic of curve, sensitive | day, was the sound of orchestral rhetoric” 
to every phrase, never forced, never | that summoned none of these esoteric vis- | 
thinned, that is pure sound sublimated, | ions. It was easy to appreciate Mr. Ban-— 
idealized. And he seemed to feel his music | tock’s restless imagination and opulent 
less as the expression of mood and emo- | orchestral resource. It was not easy tO 
tion than of the abstract beauty and charm read or feel his ‘‘tone-poetry.”’ The ‘end | 
of sound. Seldom has the violin seemed a is clearer; the fused themes bear ‘the. 


ry; 
rey 


he 
: 


ment. The audience acclaimed the violinist, like transfiguration, of golden-toned peati- - 
Beside Mr. Zimbalist, Brahms had been iude. Then Mr. Bantock’s exercise, in. ore. 
no more than “correctly” applauded. chestral rhetoric was done. He—and we. 

| of the audience—were preathless, May he’ 
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“Giazounoff, perhaps, was not far 
Mr. Bantock in his eoncerto for violin, 
which also is of the rhetoric of music, 
‘though of much milder voice than the Eng- 
‘ish tone-poem, It exists primarily for the. 
“playing violinist; it provides him with plen- 
4iful opportunities for instrumental song 
duly shaded and colored by the other or- 
chestral voices; it seldom dries away into 
mere ‘“‘passage-work” ; it is ingenious in 
transition, and agreeably spirited and 
rhythmic in the finale. Glazounoff has & 
practised orchestral hand; his imagination, 
‘within limits, works easily to easily appre- 
hended results. When the concerto was 
done, the ear recalled hardly a measure of 
‘the music. It was full instead of the 
beauty of Mr. Zimbalist’s tone, of the 
‘poised perfections of his playing. There is 
little mood or emotion in the concerto; it 
only gives the violinist ordered sounds to 
transmute. Mr. Zimbalist’s means were a 
very complete and subtle command of the 
technique of the violin, a tone that ca- 
ressed and fascinated the ear; an unusual 
feeling for the disembodied peauty of musi- 
eal sound. 

The evenness of Mr. Zimbalist’s technical 
skill is remarkable. He is deficient in nv 
element of it; he emphasizes none. He is 
subtle without affectation; he commands 
by beauty and not by power. He is surpris- 
4ngly poised and even. His tone is like his 
technique. It is perfectly even, perfectly 
pure. It has not an idiosyncrasy, a falsity, 
a flaw. It is the beautiful voice of the -vio- 
lin, seeming to flow spontaneously from the 
violinist’s hand as the distilled beauty of 
such sound. It never seeks power at the 
cost of harshness, or meretricious display 
‘at the expense of musical feeling. It flows 
in sustained and pliant curves that have no 
edge, that bend to every phrase, that are 
‘sensitive to rhythm, that seem to make 
their own transitions and to turn cadenzas 
‘into gentle rhapsodies. A violinist who 
‘ean achieve such a tone, so ordered and so 
sensitive, who can so fuse, it or contrast it 
with the other instrumental voices, has in- 
deed the sense of music. It was all as im- 
personal as though no slender, smooth- 
faced, wholly . absorbed, wholly simple- 
mannered youth was standing between or- 
chestra and audience. Yet out of a very 
distinct and unusual personality must come 
such feeling—and such achievement—in 
beautiful sound. Mr. Zimbalist is more 
than a violinist for violinists. He would 
have won Balzac'’s personage who sought 
many years for:the ultimate beauty of 
disembodied tone. 
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+» Cherubini’s old overture was good to 
hear, and Mr. Fiedler read Brahms’s sym- 
phony more eloquently than he did when 
he last undertook it. The orchestra, too, 


stood the conductor and the music in good — 


“stead. It is hard to recall when it has 


played with such euphonious, unforced and | 
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And in Brahms’s symphony conductor and 
band gained exactly the dusky tonal qual- 
ity of the music and the cellos most of all 
in the songful monotony of the slow mdove- 
ment. Familiar as the symphony is in 
twenty-five years of repetition, it still has 
its strangeness. The music is not of the 
earefully reflective Brahms, who saw the 


end of all he undertook from the begin- | 


ning; who accomplished it—not without 


calculation along the way; who had him- | 
self and his music altogether in hand. Be- . 
side the usual Brahms, there is a morbid | 


strain in this final symphony, expressing 
itself most in some of the harmonies, find- 
ing pleasure perhaps in the willed intrica- 
cies of the finale. The music is melancholy 


music, a little heavy-spirited even in its | 
“jocose” allegro and so labelling it, per-— 


haps, in that same morbid strain of self- 
consciousness. Brahms may be abstruse, 
but he is usually self-contained, while in 
the constant changes of music and mood in 
the first movement, in the reiterations of 
the second, in the labored surface robust- 
jousness of the finale, he seems restless, 
perturbed, a little inarticulate. The ath- 
letes have a_ phrase ‘“‘“muscle-bound.”’ 
Brahms seems ‘‘mood-bound”’ in this last 
symphony. Mr. Wiedler sympathized, but 
no more than any other conductor could 
he release composer and music. 

Old Cherubini proffered no such perplexi- 
ties. He had the heritage of the eighteenth 


- eentury—knowing exactly what he wished 
to say, and how he would choose to say it. 


The wonder was that his voice sounded so 


| fresh after all these hundred years. The 


horn-calls, the detached phrases, the clean 
harmonies of the introduction touched the 


fancy, though it knew not a tittle of the 


tale of love and adventure that ‘“‘Todoiska’”’ 
tells. There were bold strikes, even 4 hint 
of theatrical bustle in the overture. In- 
genuity and charm heightened the mild 
dramatic “feel” of the music. After all, 
we moderns did not: quite invent dramatic 
music. There were Gluck and Rameau— 
and at times also Cherubini. wD Be 


NEW VIOLINIST 


AT SYMPHONY 


Efrem Zimbalist Plays for First 
Time in America at Fourth 
Rehearsal. 


ka’s plaintive melody to wistful beauty. 
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| oe lve graces. His modesty is not. te 
RS ae NG. en igi aoa t ere is a modesty that {s more 
Glazounoff’s Concerto and Bans | @istressing than’ pronounced arrow 
| "| gance. He was enthusiastically and 
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alle 6é , Py ns deservedly applauded 
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S ‘Dante and Bea. ap pantock's ot inp is built on two) 

ty at | themes, one of which may be supposed | 

trice’ Given. ito be typical of Dante, the other of] 

| Beatrice. Bach theme is worked la-| 

boriously and for the most part with-]/ 

By PHILIP HALE. eRGERT steht dey {ag ere are | 
ther a : 

ys Oe fourth public rehearsal of the||impossible to deny vida ooaEReaD a 

Boston Symphony Orchestra took place || !ntimate Knowledge of orchestral re- 

yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. rey he a wi gil Yo his trade and at 

ite. Biedlée wéhaue y ; mes produces plausible effects. He 

aa r conducted, Efrem Zimbal | also knows and remembers the works | 

st, violinist, played for the first time in jj of other composers, from Meyerbeer to! 
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Sula 
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this country. The program was as fol- Puccini; not that he helps himself fla- 
lowe: grantly, but his moods are sometimes 
the moods of others. Unfortunately 
Symphony WO. 4 B-mihor his themes have little character. Nei- 
Concerto for violin and orchestra,.... tog one can be said to be typical of 
MY M Glazounoff e person supposed to be portrayed, 
ge nS ag Beatrice,’’ poem for or a a and neither one is striictaie te iteelf, 

emery a antockK || The cadenzas and the assumed/sim- 

Ph ock’s poem was performed forthe | plicity of the measures introducing 
: a time in this country and Glazoun- I Beatrice are decidedly cheap. In sie 
nfs concerto wae: pIsyer for the first || of a few brilliantly sonorous passages: 
time in this city. Cherubini’s overture } the composition is labored 4 piel 
was played for the first time at these} tentiou abored 208 ere 
| s. And it is long drawn out 


concerts. It was performed by the Har- | 
vard Musical Association in the 708; but pale: She afi he repetitions Of atm, 


el agsges Theodore Thomas, visiting Bos-| The performance of Brahms’s sym 
saan td “aneicaind 9 ay empl: te \ peony was effective, much more so hen 
, . a ast 

ons program. While it is not so noble tea en ae auanion: oho wan ni 
any. tetrigere as the overture to “Ana-/ yesterday in his choice of tempi ‘peta 
on,’ or go interesting as other fa-| ment of details, and preadth d | 
miliar overtures by Cherubini, it has) warmth of interpretation : ra 
one atonement | 47 thought, the clean-cut |! THe program of the concerts next week | 
aan on, the classic profile peoullar |. will include Mendelssohn's “Melusina” | 
ny s composer, and the second theme} overture, Strauss’s “Thus Spake Bara-_ 
ninglicity. When ? yee and aera; b thustra ’ Debussy's “A fternoon of a 
' Vhen “Lodoiska’ was first oe ’ gs As | 

performed, the inetrumentation exciteaf = lapis o t$ 0.80 
comment. They that are forgetful or 


Overture to ‘‘Lodotska”’ 


MORE ABOUT HATS AT naan 


French opéra before Cherubini arrived 
in Paris may now shake the head ar 
the contemporaneous wonder and praise. 
Unfortunately, in 1911 it is impossible to | 
listen to muslo of 1781 with the ears, coat problem at the Symphony isa * 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: Lt; ies 
I have read with interest a recent tethalt 
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in your columns by ‘‘B” on the hat and” 
1. 


ignorant of the orchestral treatment in } 
} 


trained or naive of that year, He. does not say that the unnecessary 

Mr. Zimbalist chose a concerto un- |! and inconsiderate struggle to adjust hat % 
known to the audience. His perform-!} coats, etc., begins even before the last. 
ance was of much greater worth than } intermission by those who are leaving bon 
the concerto, which has few salient! fore the last number, that everyone back 
cand and no great or original mo-': of the first. few rows suffers, that the 

ents. This music is in the later style! neighbors of the struggler are frequently 


of Glazounoff, who gave great promise |. a a at 
in his “Stenka Ragin.” It yg feat : drawn in to assist in the tucking in of 


colored, at times ingenious, but deco- 
rative, not emotional, for in the slow 


sleeves, etc. The thing has gone steadily” 
from bad to worse. The last number” 
melodies, although there je a strivin amounts to little more than the tune played 
after emotion, there 1s no rising shove ll es yg wiede at the theatre at’ the” 
od de ga ar. Zimbalist i one Personally, Oe a a wines 

ccomplished violini Pe de as . e ladies: 
that have visited this city in Sioant ), wore their hats all through the concert as. 
years, His technic is h ..7. | in the old days. It would certa alin 
oped, and although Ae a out ee: lig “B’s’’ suggestion were spa he. eo 
22 years old, he is already a virtuoso |: that more letters like ‘‘B’s’”, and possibly ° 


—of the first rank. He is much more! some action by the management, may lead* 


than a virtuoso in the lower meani k- 
ng| the thoughtless ones to do a@ little think- 
of the word, for he has fine taste and | ing. | 5 eee “Se 
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SYMPHONY OFFERS 


WAY NOVELTIES 


* adders ei 
Russian ; 


Violinist, Makes Ameri- 
can Debut. 


inane 


Efrem Zimbalist, 


Yesterday’s Symphony matinee was a 


gilt-edged event. 
young Russian 
American debut 
certo never heard 
tually unknown 

overture to 
opera 


here 
the long 
*Lodoiska,”’ 
first time at a Symphony 
a tone poem 
ealled ‘“‘Dante and 


initial performance 
North Atlantic ferry. It 
able round-up of 


by 


violinist, 


Cherubini 


meé 


in a Glazounoff 
before: 


Ww 


since f 


was given 


cone 


Zeatrice,’”’ 


on this side 


was 


novelties. 


much novelty mars a concert. 


Zimbalist’s artistic 
enough for one 
newcomer is quite 
patriot, Mischa I[iman, 
and in manner. He 
and: boyish-looking for 


is 


his 


performance 
afternoon. 
unlike = hi 
in 
rather 
age, 


apy 


Efrem Zimbalist, a | 
ade 


his 
con- 
a vir- 
rk, the 
orgotten 
for 


ert; and | 


Granville Bantock, 


had its: 


But too 
was 
The 

com- 

yearance 
small 
put he 


is 


has the air of a veteran who has fore- 


sworn vanity 
but of his art. 
leonine individuality. 
a youth of striking 
but only the master 
pathetic interpreter, the 
prodigiously pure tones. 
does not lack virility or 
its most prominent 
flawless technique 
that seems to 
tone. The concerto 
ticularly 


and a 


itself 
interesting. it 


a 
cre 


Was 
was 


the 


and thinks not of himselt! 
Elman is a y 
Zimbatist 
personality 
play 


of 
not 
at all, 
he sym- 
ator 


outh 
is 


are 
feeling 
raspy 
par- 
in- 


not 
an 


stance of the performer magnifying the 
‘composition. 
Zimbalist was recalled warmly several 


the 
have 
this 
more 


times when 
He could not 
pearance in 
friendlier or 
dience. 

The Bantock tone poem 
light sort of brilliancy 


made 


it is a praiseworthy, 


fireworks 


we 
his 


eountry b 
appreciative 


has 


re over. 
first ap- 
efore a 
au- 


a flash- 


proceeding from 
a succession of stunning climaxes. 


But 


work, nevertheless, 


with indisputable marks of unborrowed 
ms be regretted 
that it came at the end of the program, 


distinction; and it is to 


when so Many persons 


had 


left the 


| latest 


' day 


the : 


of the | 
a verit- ! 


of | 
Aimbalist’s art | 
brilliancy, 
characteristics 
poetic 
anathematize 


but } 


Aiea It woulg have been ‘better to put 
\jt at the beginning of the program, for 
‘though the Cherubini overture proved 
ee it did not prove indispensible. 
The op gate pi of the Brahms sym- 
phony in E minor, No. 4, was notable 
ri its peertuey and not for its polish. 


AMERICAN (EBUT 
DY ZIMBALIa 


OM a¢ . 
By FREDERICK JOHNS. 


Efrem Zimbalist is the name of the 
violinist. He made his American 
‘debut at the Symphony Rehearsal yester- 
afternoon in a concerto by the Rus- 

Glazounoff, which was also “ nov- 
in Boston. 

ZAimbalist is a pupil of 
‘the celebrated violinist and 
‘though a. Hungarian, makes his home in 
St. Petersburg. Auer vnroduced Mischa 


Elman and the report had it that Zim! alist 
was the equal of that extraordinary youth. 

We know that he has an excellent tec h- 
nique, a rich and beautiful tone and i 
‘capacity for varied expression. Yesterday 
‘he Incked the. magnetic qualities which 
make audiences get excited about violin- 
ists The applause he received was per 
funectory rather than enthusiastic. The 
eoneerto was rather conventional but Lot 
without charm. 

An extremely interesting 
novelty is Bantock’s “Dante aud Beatrice,’ 
a tone poem which received its first Amert- 
can performance. fantock is probably the 
greatest living Hnglish goinposer, hou foe 
getting Sir Edward Elger. 

Now he is snugly located in-a professor- 
iship of musie in an English college. His 
“Omar Khayyam” was performed in_ Bos. 
tan Winter by the Symphony-Cecilta 
combination. 

Bantock has adopted the rather conven- 
tional idea of declaring two themes, one 
for Dante and one for Beatrice and hap- 
pily uniting them. As deseriptive music 
there isn’t much to make you think of the 
poet, his sweetheart or even the period 
in which they lived. Taken, however, as 
musie it is a very charming composition. 
full of unexpected ore hestral effects and 
lyric heauties. Jt is an interesting example 
of a composer taking full advantage of 
a modern orchestra to produce good mnuise, 

Cherubini's Overture to the opera. Lo- 
doiska’ was played for the first time at 
these concerts, despite the fact that it is a 
century and a quarter old, It proved to, be 
1 spirited aud fascinating piece. 
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MR. “BANTOCK’S NEW ‘SYMPHONIC 


ae POEM eb shee Ht 


\ 


The First Performance in America at the 


Symphony Concert \. Tomorrow —The 
“New” English Composers — Bantock’s 
Choice and Handling of His Idea—The 
Musical Sections Into Which the “Poem” 
Falls—The Orchestration 


EN or fifteen years ago, when new 
music from an English composer 
was announced, most of us outside 
| Britain set our teeth and prepared 
'to be bored. Since Purcell there had 


hardly been a composer who had “the | 


divine fire.’ WHiindel, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Germanized England; 
Mendelssohn, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, dry-polished it; and there- 
after English composers followed all the 
academic traditions of the Germans. Such 
sincere followers as . Mackenzie, Stan- 
| ford, Sir Hubert Parry were, no doubt, 
'and are, an honest delight to the merely 
technical musician, 


crew. One of the few flashes of color in 
all that time (barring the light music of 
Sullivan) was the now neglected Goring 
Thomas, who plays on our heart-strings 
with the sentimentality of the sensitive 
romanticist driven to loneliness by the 
hard formalism about him. | 

Now the traditions and ideals of the 
dominant English composers are very 
different. ‘“‘Divine fire” is their specialty, 
but as yet there is no consensus of opin- 
ion whether their fire is really that of 
Prometheus or merely stage lycopodium. 
Certainly the music of Sir Edward El- 
gar’s “Dream of Gerontius” is worthy of 
its subject. There is also much mysic of 
the English composers that sounds 
strained and learned, even in its icono- 
clasm. Or else it rushes, in new license, 
to the other extreme of frank theatrical- 


ism. But whatever the quality of their | 


work, they make their appeal to us as 
ultra-modern romanticists. They are 


still continental, only they are following 


the new gods instead of the old. 


Granville Bantock is the composer. to 
whom we look for the most gigantic idol- 
smashing in the British Isles. In his 
conservatory days he was once conduct- 
ing a tumultuous composition of his own 
, which the schooi orchestra was playing. 
One of his instructors entered in alarm 
ond asked what the hubbub was. “That,” 
replied the young student, “is. ‘hell.’ 
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but to the average * 
concert-goer they were and are a joyless | 


Shortly after leaving the conservatory 
he projected a cycle of twenty-four sym-_ 
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3 ‘eenalone Nephi « sig i: uf 
cally Mesias k e rs sen vi 
dent i elt his dy alice’ ae Hed pi 
-has ‘tha eters fine command of or- 
-chestral resources, his skill in Couhel 31 4g 
point, and his love of dissonance for, ts 
own sake. He is industrious and amis fa 
tious and fully equipped. .. Bt 
In “Dante and. Beatrice,” which _ Mr,” 
Fiedler will perform ‘at the ae 
Concerts Friday and Saturday for he 
first time in America, we have a syn ey 
phonic poem which falls into this cate- 
gory. The composer takes as his the :* 
the romance of the famous lovers and 
their reunion’ in Paradise. There are 
certain drawbacks to such a theme. For 
modern music, with its’ triple brass | 
choir, its tympani, and its rasping dis- 
sonances, is peculiarly expressive of 
earthly tumult and glory, of “the joys of 
the flesh and the sorrows that wear out. 
the soul.’’ Dante’s love was the ethereal 
one, “the desire for something afar from™ 
the sphere of its sorrow.’ He records» 


not the slightest concern at the marri 


of Beatrice; reputable biographers rs 
even asserted hat Beatrice never lived 
in the ‘lesh, but was merely the poet’ 
idealization of woman in the abstract. gtk 
is rather Mozart who could have written 
such a love into music—if he had been. 
composing symphonic poems. But earth. 
ly tumult there is in Bantock’s musi¢,” 
and not a drum nor a tuba is spared 
deference to Beatrice’s calm and spire 
{tual existence in heaven. i es 
Nowadays we can almost draw a brine 
for the symphonic poem. Bantock adopts” 
a rigidly logical scheme. He divides his 
work into four distinct parts; the first 
sings of the poet, profound, gloomy, and 
powerful; the second of Beatrice, the | 
lovely, the spiritual, who adorned Flor- | : 
ence and chummed with the angels; the 
third describes Dante’s struggles to. 
realize his ideal, his plunges into politi-. 
cal and military strife, his fits of despadr, 
his will to attain to the regions whee 
God lives and loves; then puri f, 
through struggle he sees his vision face 
to face, and through the express, com=. 
mand of the Almighty is united with her 
in Paradise. To this extent the othe. 
are unmistakable. 
would be dangerous to read he 
score, except for one’s own elie 
for the composer left no “program’” te. 
diagram his poem. But since the work | 
is long and complex he has taken pains” 
to state the chief elements of it definite- a 
ly and vigorously. “i: 


The first, or ‘‘Dante,” section openitt 
ith a theme on the kettledrums, fore-— 
shadowing the melody which is to stand 
for the poet throughout the work, ‘This. 
melody, broad and dignified, is stated b | 
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rle pure ° he ied. ‘with counterpoint that | 
rn and P Imest crude. 


3 ‘axpegeios 4 the harp and cadenzas 


n up. posed -harmony, 


fi co 8 ikcoe dominates the whale: 


Splatt eg sep the poet is perhaps. 


Xi ‘he strings anda The sed a ye a ar ott e¢ 

the | op of th re "espe hee rie ‘orchestration. ‘Th 
x as iscences of | ark: ae cae in rey “bass” oe e 

vith: ‘e” rich ra iance from the 

seep ‘melody, — Ww rile | Ceeamipeta ‘and the woodwind in ‘stacatto 

: Duereetos aceom- ‘arpeggios.. Then silence, and the trom- 

rel romatic motive | 
the strings and ~ ‘the: -pianissimo, as though the Lord himself 
1g to P couibinttse. the poet’s were giving his sanction to the reunion 
apo “a a7 by of massed sound fol- | of the lovers. The final episode is calm 


ompl bets. orchestra. The. whole ends on long sustained soft chords. 
ction ; simple, almost elemen-. H, K. M. 
- measures sustaining. a 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


oe” section ~ is introduced 


shal Then the clarinet 
Max Fielder, Conductor 


‘agments from other im-| Fripay ArTERNOON, OCTOBER 27th 
eninto the. musical fabric —_—_- 


“ nest episodes in the work. 
assage following is domin- 
pe figure in the clarinets 
i this. broadens. into: an. al- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
AND SatuRDAY EvENING, Oc- | 
roper 28th, 1911. i} 


HE fourth Symphony | 


ch _-will 
b seetion, that of earthly made ie id ft ir, | 
tains a number of distinct played on Friday alter 


2 opens with the motive of the 27th, and Saturday 


ne “intermingled with the mournful | evening, the 28th, respectively, | 


"fre theme ts Megalo xt ee brings to Boston for the first im 


working in half-steps all the jthe Russian violinist, Efrem Zim- 
. = 3 ave. In the allegro com | halist; in fact, it is Zimbalist’s og 
‘ich fo “consume his longing in | 4ppearance in America. Zimbalist, 
Oye der ne the Ghibellines. ‘and | like Parlow and Elman, is a pupil of 


| pone choir has an impressive ‘passage 


rit greater vigor | and power | and exalted. The themes of Dante and | 
ae gi ‘Finally the Dante | Beatrice are sung for the first time to- 
s, glorified and reénforced | gether in their perfect form, The poem | 
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Sr ee lition. Then he stoPs | Ayer, of St. Petersburg. He is 


Bin the. “vit of matte 
wit ee. _ a : 
‘ag ow of |has been playing in Europe for the 


Setiek sorro’ % 


about the same age as Elman, =. | 


‘ ye last two or three years with great 


‘success. ‘There are many connois- 


~~ seurs on the other side who consider | 


him a greater artist than Elman 


oe himself. He brings with him a 
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s concerto for violin, which is strange | 


‘to Boston and to America. It is/ 
_ by the Russian Clazounoff, and was 
B played for the first time by Zimba- 
' list last spring. 


The symphony will be Brahm’s | 


‘in’ E-minor, No. 4. The other two 


‘items on "the program will be 


novelties, although one is a 
matter of one hundred years old. 
This will be the Cherubini overture 


“Lodoiska.”’” The opera “Lodo- || TON GER 
iska” belongs to Cherubini’s very | S 


early years in Paris, having been 


performed for the first time in 1791 i 


‘at the Theater de la Foire St. 
Germain, Cherubini himself con- 
ducting. Although the overture 


to this opera is considered one of the || ¢ 


best things Cherubini did, curious! 


enough it has never appeared on a | 


symphony program. 


* The other novelty is a sym-| 


phonic poem by Granville Bantock, 
entitled, “Dante and Beatrice.” 

This had its first performance in 
Germany a few weeks ago and its 
performance in Boston will be the 
first in America. Bantock is re- 


membered as the composer of the 


delightful overture, *‘ Pierrot of the* 
Minute, ” and of the “Omar Khay- | 


yam’ that was given by the Cecilia 
last year, 
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ferday’ aftefnoon was: one of new. ace 
quaintances, | Granville Bantock’s tone’ 
poem, “lante and Beatrice,” was played | 
“for the first time. in, America. losfrem } 
Zimbalist, the young - Russian violinist, 
played: for the first time in. this country. 
and introduced to Loston a. concerto, 
* ODe 82, by. Glazounoft. Finally Cheru-: 
bini’s antique. ov erture to his” opera 
“Lodoiska” was heard for the first time | 
at these concerts, The sg ting aaa 
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scareely To ed le ga the vision 4 tk 9 
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with such chaste and work t cf 
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of worshipfulness, but the light” B ch. 
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the clarinets, viotas. lll ana Yassve 
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“the tympani. It is not unlike the th sme | 
‘to which Tasso stalked among the canals 
‘of Venice last Saturday. The oboes and. 
passoons sing mournful tune in thirds, 
which is perhaps expressive, of pain. 
Then, as the tempo becomes still more 
restrained, there sounds forth from the 
English born, clarinets and celli_ the 
Beatrice theme, while the strings and 
~oboes wail in thirds at the top of their 
registers. Furtive reminiscences of the 
Dante theme, and then the strings in 
unison repeat the poet’s melody, while | 
the brass thunders its strenuous accom- 
paniment. A new chromatic motive in- | 
troduced here in the strings and the 
brass seems to symbolize the poets 
striving. Episodes of massed sound fol- 
low, each with greater vigor and power 
than the preceding. Finally the Dante 
theme returns, glorified and reénforced 
by the complete orchestra. The whole 
of this section is simple, almost elemen- 
tal, with long measures sustaining 4 
| single pure chord, with counterpoint that 
is stern and almest erude. ; ) 
The “Beatrice” section is introduced | 
by arpeggios on the harp and cadenzas | 
on the solo violin. Then the clarinet | 
gives. out the theme,. smooth, ideal, yet | 
not without a touch of passion. It is | 
taken up in four-part harmony, 4n- | 
swered by fragments fromm other in- | 
struments woven into the musical fabric | 
—.one of the finest episodes in the work. | 
‘The agitato passage following is domin- 
ated by a triplet figure in the clarinets 
and celli, and this broadens into an al- 
jlargando for full orchestra which syn- 
thesizes, aS it were, all the qualities of 
the heroine. 


The third section, that of earthly 


struggic, contains a number of distinct 
episodes. It opens with the motive of 
striving, intermingled with the mournful 
thirds and the theme of Beatrice. Then | 
the first of the three dominates the whale | 
orchestra, working in half-steps all the | 
way up the octave. In the allegro con | 
fuoco which follows, the poet is perhaps | 
‘attempting to consume his longing in 
his struggle against the Ghibellines and 
the aristocratic tradition. Then he stops 
short, as though in the midst of battle 
he saw Beatrice, not with the joy of 
/edoration, but with the holy sorrow of 
soap longing for an unattained ideal. 
Again the fight, and again the medita- 
tion on far-off things. Then, the struggle, 
with the chromatic passage now leading 
downward, as though into the inferno. 
Stil] Beatrice is with him, the horns 
holding out against the pessimistic rush 
of the strings. The fine fortissimo epi- 
sode following is an _ idealization of 
Beatrice, which ecccurs soon again piano 
to the tremolo: accompaniment of the 
strings. Suddenly there comes a violent 
agitato passage, the despair of helpless 
energy. The mood changes completely, 
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It is as though the strife had 
purged the poet’s soul. of its earthly 
dross. For Dante’s theme > follows, for 
the first time in the major, accompanied 
by ascending scales in the harp and basi 
strings. A short strife, and the Beatrice 
theme sounds out in triumph, clear and 
loud. 
The final section, 


7 


the apotheosis, is 
especially rich in orchestration. The 
Beatrice theme in the bass Is invested 
with a rich radiance from the harp and 
trumpets and the woodwind in stacattec 
arpeggios... Then silence, and the trom- | 
bone choir has an impressive passage 
pianissimo, as though the Lord himself | 
were giving his sanction to the reunion | 
of the lovers. ‘The final episode is calm 
and exalted. The themes of Dante and 


Beatrice are sung for the first time to- | 


rether in their perfect form. The poem 
ends on long sustained soft chords. | 
H. K. M. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Max Fielder, Conductor 


Fripay AFTERNOON, OcToBER 2/th 
e——_— 


—_-- 


AND SATURDAY EVENING, Oc- 
TOBER 28th, 1911 
HE fourth Symphony pro- 
gram which ~ will be 
played on Friday afternoon 
the 27th, and Saturday 
the 28th, respectively, 


evening, 
for the first time 


brings to Boston 


balist; in fact, it is Zimbalist’s first 
appearance in America. Zimbalist, 
like Parlow and Elman, is a pupil of 
Auer, of St. Petersburg. He 1s 
about the same age as Elman, and 
has been playing in Europe for the 
last two or three years with great 
success. ‘Lhere are many connols- 
seurs on the other side who consider 
him a greater artist than Elman 
himself. He brings with him a 
concerto for violin, which is strange 
to Boston and to America, It 1s 
by the Russian Clazounoff, and was | 
played for the first time by Zimba- 
list last spring. 

The symphony will be Brahm’s | 


the Russian violinist, Efrem Zim- | 


in E-minor, No. 4, The other two 
items on the program will be 
novelties, although one is a 
matter of one hundred years old. 


This will be the Cherubini overture 
| ‘“TLodoiska.” The opera ‘“Lodo- 


‘iska’’ belongs to Cherubini’s very 
‘early years in Paris, having been 
‘performed for the first time in 1791 


at the Theater de la Foire St. 


Germain, Cherubini himself con- | 
overture | 
to this opera is considered one of the | 


ducting. Although the 


best things Cherubini did, curious! 


enough it has never appeared on a | 


sy’ vhony program. 


' The other novelty is a sym- 
phonic poem by Granville Bantock, 
entitled, “‘Dante and Beatrice.” 
This had its first performance in 
Germany a few weeks ago and its 


performance in Boston will be the 


first in America. Bantock is re- 
membered as the composer of the 
delightful overture, 
Minute,” and of the ““Omar Khay- 
yam’”’ that was given by the Cecilia 
last year. 
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Bantock’s Poem Played for |, 


First Time in America. 


| 
a Russian Violinist, in 
~ Sueesssful American Dabui, 


rehearsal yes- |) 
one of new ac- 
Bantock’s 


The fourth Symphony 
terday afternoon 
quaintances. Granviile 
poem, “‘lante and Leatrice,’’ was played 
for the first time in. America. lvfrem 
Zimbalist, the young. Russian viclinist, | 
plaved for the first time in this country 
and introduced to 
op. 82, by 


Was 


tone 


Loston a 
Glazounoff. 


concerto, 
Kinally 


oop 


Cheru- |) 


| bini’s antique overture to his opera 
: ‘‘Lodoiska’’ was heard for the first time 
| at these concerts. The symphony was 
the fourth in E minor of Brahms. 
Bantock’s new work denotes an ad- 
vance in the invention and disposal of - 
| his material and in I 
| orchestral resources 
| “Omar ithayyam,”’ 


command of 
over his choral 
neard here last Win- 


| bolical of a 


| MmaVv 


/}| poet in 


' and 


| year 


text. Now he has take 
al “program” and has wri 


Httered BY t 


only a gener t+ 
ten with spontaneity, imagination,» in — 
certain pages with the voice of a rhap-= 
sodist, yet not without a sense of Ssym-' 
rnetry and proportion, © | Sap ae 
} here is also evident an appreciation 
| fov dramatic values, a power in char- 
weterization, in the expression of ab- 
t stract. thought and in creating tne at- 
i mosphere which surrounds and denotes 
| an individuality, as that of Beatrice and 
| the poet. 
| The themes have character, and their 
development is marked by a fertility in 
harmonic and contrapuntal devices and 
by a freedom from the hackneyed for- 
mulas that were to be found in Ban- 
tock’s earlier work. ‘There are effective 
contrasts of rhythm, dynamics and of 
| orchestral color, combinations of tonal 
‘tints that at times surprised by their 
novelty, groupings of instruments sug- 
| gestive of a descriptive or emotional 
idea. or used merely to enrich the 
* euphony. 
| Bantock’s Oriental 
' luxuriance. Flis tonal coloring’ and the 
| richness of his melody exhales a tropi- 
| cal fragrance. It may be that in his 
| pages treating of Beatrice his solo violin 
scarcely reproduces the vision of ethe- 
|} real virginity that Wolf-Ferrari drew 
|! with such chaste and exquisite art in 
f his ‘‘New Life,’’ but as a work through- 
out this is conceived in a bolder, more 
' tangible and more dramatic vein. Not 
“that Bantock’s Beatrice loses the halo 
| of worshipfulness, but the light which 
‘plays about her face reveals it some- 


palette is one of 


i Pierrot of the 4 what less pale in its adorable serenity. 


meee 


| Poet’s Music Has Character. 

' The first division typical of the.poet 
'is one of marked interest. It is sym- 
strong soul that may be 
i moved, as in its more tranquil pas- 


| | sages, to thoughts of noble tenderness, 


and as in the superbly dramatic meuas- 

ures of syncopation: may be shaken 

to its depths. 

‘The celestial benediction was less con- 

vincing. Light which filters through 

stained glass windows of a cathedral 

be for Debussy’in his ‘“‘St Sebas- 

tian.’ but less for “Bantock. The muyie, 

Which may be taken to symbolize the 

his adoration, aspiration and’: 
is to be hea:d a second and | 
time with new. appreciation, | 


strugele, 
a third 


|| Through it streams ‘the memory of the | 


emeting in childhood with his adored, 
wWhicn illumines the years as by a path 


| of. silver. 


Mr Fiedler had obviously prepared the” 
new work with great care, and the 
orchestra, individually, for Mr Witek 

Mr Grisez were conspicuous, and 
eS an ensemble, played with technical 
mstery and with understanding. | 

Youth is having its day as lord and 
mistress of the violin. First came the 
brilliant Hlman as a flame of fire; last 
Miss Parlow, scarcely out of her | 
teens, and now from the same Auer at} 
St Petersburg, ZAimbalist. : ‘modest 
young Russian who makes no ado over 
his audience or himself, but who plays 
with the spirit and the quiet technical 
command of an artist. 

liis tone is not one of excessive -bril- 
liance or sensuous beauty, but of fine. 
well-poised purity. _ His sense of the —— 
pitch is practically flawless, his fleet- —— 
ness in rapid passages remarkable and 
his eommand of harmonics unques- 
tioned. 
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‘Zimbalist an. Artist. 
Fimbualist is well versed in the de- 
mands of style, whether of broad can- 
tulena, .as the -expressive melody in 
D flat, which one might call the begin- 


ning of the slow movement, or a bril- 
liant bravura. His playing was ad- 
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mirable for its sound musicianship and | 


freedom from affectation or display. 

The tiree movements of the concerto 
continue without pause. The form and 
development is free. There is compara- 
tively little here for the mere tech- 
nician. The cadenza is colorless and 
dry, the least interesting part of the 
work. 

The themes of the 
ments are happily chosen and lend 
themselves to development. Througn- 
eut both there glows darkly a passion, 
more repressed than avowed, the pas- 
sion of the Slav, which is half m@gtan- 
choly. The last movement is_ richly 
scored for orchestra, but is more epi- 
sodic and fragmentary. | 

Mr Zimbalist was warmly applauded 
and repeatedly recalled. 

The opening bars of the 
Brahms’ symphony invite interest by 
their vague tonality, and a certain 
ascetic tranquillity pervades the move- 
ment. but the last, with its variations, 
is indescribably dreary. The first is a 
tedious thesis on development, and the 
scherzo a monograph of bumptious 
Teutonic jocoseness. Hars having en- 
dured the symphony were scarcely bet- 
ter. prepared for the timely pieces of 
the day. 


first two move- 


andante of 
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Two “Novelties” Also on 
Friday Programme 


Efrem Zimbalist, the 17-year-old Rus-| 


sian v®ojinist, made his American de- 
but yesterday afternoon with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Symphony Hall, 
on the occasion of the fourth public re- 
hearsal of -the season. For orchestral 
music there were two ‘“neovelties,’’ writ- 
ten in 1791. and in 1911. The. first was 
Cherubini’s overture to “Lodoiska,” @ 
“Comedie Heroique’”’ in three acts, and 
the second was Granville Bantock’s tone- 
: poem, . ““‘Dante and Beatrice.’’ Brahms 
}fourth smphony filled out the list. 

' The overture’ of Cherubini is already 
‘nearly dead,.but Bantock’s overture will 
die sooner. Cherubini was a great form- 
‘alist. He did not follow tradition be- 
cause he feared) it, but because he had 
a very rare feeling for style and nobility 
of structure, and believed that by such 
means emotion or dramatic feelings 
were most adequately portrayed. 
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Lodoiska ‘overture cannot rank as one of } orchestral , works, put “it 


theme shows § 


‘Mozart. There 


ding and repetition according to rule, 
and yet, this overture has a fineness of 
manner, a certain distinction of style 


absolutely lacking in the swollen music. 


of Bantock. 
Lacking Coherence 


Bantock is either too. hasty or too 
plenteous with his compositions. A 
frightfully active man. He writes music 
with the same volume and the same 
physical”enthusiasm with which he has 
done. every kind of day’s work in the 
course of his checkered musical career. 
He knows the modern orchestra 
thoroughly, and scores with lamentable 
vulgarity and lack of taste. He is the 
copious inventor of melodies, but we 
have yet to hear a theme having true 
distinction from his pen. The introduc- 
tory measures of ‘“‘Dante and Beatrice’’ 
give a certain promise. A grandiose 
moment comes with the final glorification 
of the Dante and the Beatrice themes 
with all the storm and stress of which 


the modern orchestra is capable. But it 
ig as if a man, with no very clear ideas 
‘in his head, 
letter in a very sort time. 


sat down to write a 


Thists an impression, in fact, that one 
constantly receives from the music of 


Bantock. There is ng genuine coheré@nce | 
con- | 


in kis work heard yesterday, no 
tinuity of thought. The Dante theme 
has a measure of dignity, the Beatrice 
theme is not distinguished, but it has a 
broad curve and a sweep which is highly 
effective when sufficiently orchestrated. 
Outside of these themes, rather com- 
monplace, there is. nothing. They are 
patches divided by noisy passages of 
the dullest sort of pombast. And this is 
the tone-poem to which Mr. Ernest New- 
man, the English music critic, 
in 1902 as ‘“‘the fine symphonic poem, 
‘Dante,’ written last summer, and . not 
yet performed!” If there is no present 
school of English music, 
fault of the patriots. 


Mr. Zimbalist made an excellent im- 
pression,” The modesty of his demeanor 


| was. particularly refreshing. He had an 


admiravle command of the resources Of 
his instrument; his tone is at once rich 
and full and refined in it: yuality; he is 
a thoughtful and excee“.igly gifted mu- 
sician. The concerto which he played 
seemed exceptionally dry at a first hear- 


ing, but the soloist maae the music as in- | 


teresting as possible, and perhaps even 


| gave eertain passages a value that was 


inherently lacking. Mr. Zimbalist was 
applauded with the warmest enthusiasm 
and recalled several times. It is 4@ 
pleasure to hear that he will soon play 
again in this city. 

The Brahms symphony alone was the 
work that was worth while and sufficient 
in itself vesterday afternoon. Many 
place the first and the second symphonies 
of Brahms highest in: th category of his 
seems to the 


long | 


alluded | 


it is not the 
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of its dross, impersonal in its message, aS 


the greatest art must be, perhaps one of 
the noblest symbols in music of that. 


beauty of which we dream, 


midst of death. 


The programme of the concert of next 


n, and in our 
best moments strive toward, here in the 


week is one of unusual interest: Men- 


delssohn’s ‘‘Melusina’’ 
Strauss’ ‘‘Also Sprach Zarathustra’; 
hissv’s  “L’Apres Midi d'un 
D’Indy’s remarkable ‘‘Istar’ 


EFREM ZIMBALIST MAKES: 
HIS AMERICAN DEBUT 


PLAYS GLAZOUNOFF’S VIOLIN 


CONCERTO AT SYMPHONY 


Gives Violinist Many Chances for 


Display — New Bantock Tone 
Poem Is Played. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME, 


| Cherubini—‘‘Lodoiska’’ overture. 


Brahms—Symphony in E minor. No. 4. 
Glazouncff—Violin Concerto. 
Soloist, Mr, Efrem Zimbalist. 
Bantock—‘‘Dante and Beatrice,’’ Tone Poem, for 
Orchestra. 

The violinist made his debut in America 
at this concert; the concerto was heard for 
the first time here; the Bantock work had 
its first American performance On this oc- 
casion: all of which goes to show that Mr. 


Fiedler is making his,last season @ very in4 


teresting one, and. that he is giving us 
plenty of novelties without neglecting the 
classics in the least. In fact, the pro- 
grammes of our present conductor’s regime 
will compare favorably, in their make-up, 


, with those of any of his predecessors. 


In this programme also the sane balance 
was preserved, and the audience was al- 
lowed to grow through the classic purity 
of Cherubini, and the intellectual figure- 
cevelopment of Brahms, into the bolder, 
vet melodic, vein of Glazounoff and cul- 
minate with the modern strivings and har- 
monie innovations of perhaps the leading 
inglish composer of the present. 

It was a delightful journey. One school 
of music does not abolish another. Cheru- 
bini sounded more charming than ever in 
these fretful days of restless modulations, 
just as one might rest one’s eyes in 1ooK- 


'- ing at the Parthenon after gazing upon the 


TajieMahal. Pure and Hmpid themes, in 
correct counterpoise, with modest orches- 


overture; Richare 
Lde- 
Faun” 
variations | 
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auditor when not used in undue proportit 
An entire programme of this type, hoy 
ever, 
course the Cheru 
difficulties for our orchestra, 
band could have portrayed t 
purity of the vein so well. 
difficult simplicity. Its 
tranquility was admirab 
The Brahms symphony one never ought 


to tire of, for it offers an endless feast to 


the intelligent listener. Brahms has not @ 


It is a someé- 
soothing — 
interpreted. —_ 


heat 
4 wi 


/ 
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tenth of the orchestral power of a Richard | 


Strauss, but, per contra, Strauss. could 
never carry out his themes 50 clearly and 
logically as his predecessor. 
all about the neutral-tinted scoring, in not- 
ing how wonderfully Brahms develops his 
thoughts without becoming either dull or 
wunmelodic. If only some of our later .or- 
chestral composers could give us an An- 
dante so direct and melodious as the slow 
movement in this symphony one would 
have more confidence in their sincerity. 
The first movement was one considered 
too “Brahmsy’’ for ordinary comprehen- 
sion. It shows the recent advance in mu- 
sical auditorship that it is now readily ac- 


cepted by almost any symphony audience. — 


One forgets 


The little Rondo which takes the place of 


the Scherzo as third movement, is ceér- 


tainly a Scherzo in character, if not in 


form. Again we have Brahms the melodist, 
in the chief theme, while the countertheme 
in it# more earnest character, is a fine foil 
to it. We fancy that most auditors enjoy 
the second and third movements best, but 
the trained musician demands not ‘only 
amotion but intellectuality in combination 
with it, and will glory in the first and last 
movements of this work. — | | 


Brahms as a variationist was the equal 


' «+f Beethoven, and this finale was probably 
| inspired by Beethoven's third or ninth 


-{t are almost miraculous, 


sympheny, where the master uses 4 
mighty variation form. But was there ever 
a simpler melody for variation than the 
Passacaglia which forms the theme of this 
Finale! It is not much more than @ slow 
scale, yet the evolutions which spring from 
the acme of 
scholarship. By the way, the name ‘‘Pas- 
pacaglia’ is generally derived from two 
Spanish words meaning ‘‘coursing the 


streets,” but there is nothing in the char- 


acter of this Dance which suggests street- 
life, and its figures in the ball-room were 
quite bombastic. 
nunciation of ‘‘Passo Gallo” (the ‘Rooster 
step’), which would describe its extreme 
loftiness admirably. Mi 
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The reading of the symphony was again” 
Fiedler’s intelligent — 


a triumph for Mr. 
conductorship. Every figure was balanced. 
so that the fairly trained auditor could 


follow the composer’s meaning when the 
deserted for 
the more intricate paths of development. - 
which is much used in this” 
deserves~an especial word of 


simple field of melody was 


The horn, 
symphony, 
praise. 


It is probably a mispro- — 
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: ith deep-toned adoration. _ 
+ "Which caused the orchestra to fret 
And led to syncopation. 


The fugal treatment of. ) the Bekthie 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


theme, however, was as expressive and 


emotional as any modern counterpoint | 
that we have heard. Impressive also is, 
the powerful phrase of the trombones, 
command to the. tu-| 


Y. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 


tial music which follows is another beau- 
tiful point of the work, which finally ends 
with an imperfect cadence long drawn-| 
out. In short, the only weakness of thel) 
work is in its feminine side, It contains 4 


great modern work ought to be heard at Programme. 
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OVERTURE, to ‘The Legend of the Fair Melusina’”’ 
Op. 32 


MENDELSSOHN, 


TONE POEM, ‘Thus spake Zarathustra’ (freely 
after Friedr Nietzscha) op. 30 
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PRELUDE to ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun’’ (after 
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DEBUSSY, 


D’INDY, SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, “‘Istar’’ op. 42 
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pl enty of “aleplay” for the joist . It is at oneakat to fina him prreneerre ed om. : 


‘generally pensive, until its Sante. when it 
is. quité the reverse, At times it suggests — 
the Adagio of Bruch’s G minor concerto. 


. The solo instrument "plunges at once into > 


**medias _ res,"’ 
melody, which is an immediate letter of 
introduction for the virtuoso. 
ZYimbalist at once made a good’ impres- 
‘sion by his liquid and expressive tone and 
‘by some fine harmonics. He has not quite 
the breadth of an Elman, but he is sure 
and serene even amidst the greatest diffi- 
culti “4 His work upon the G string was 
very beautiful, having the brooding quality 
of a viola. 


“The cadenza introduced seemed over- 
long, but it passed all the points of violin 
technique in review, and in every detail 
Mr. Zimbalist was without flaw. But the 
difficulties did not end with the cadenza, 
for the Finale started off with a roystering 
theme and the solo instrument began to 
present skips, harmonics, left-hand pizzi- 
cato, and all the pyrotechnics of the violin. 
The rollicking character of the Finale 
suggested a lot of Moujiks dancing a 
Kamarinskaia. Such a finale: is a direct 
bid for popular enthusiasm, and it is need- 
less to say that this followed. Mr. Zim- 
balist was frenziedly recalled at least half- 
a-dozen times. 


Now we came into the hot glare of 
modernity and the concert that began with 
prim. correctness endéd with savage in- 
tensity. After Liszt’s “Dante’’ and 
‘Tasso,’ heard last week, Bantock’s pres- 
entation of Dante and Beatrice seemed 
rather labored, at least his Beatrice did. 
Without giving a programme or a fixed 
story to the music, this much may be 
established from a single hearing. There 
are definite ‘‘leit-motiven,’’ especially one 
belonging to Dante, which is powerful 
enough to be first intimated upon the 
kettledrums, and another, sweeter and 
weaker theme, which is Beatrice. 

There are four divisions to the ‘‘poem,’’ 
‘which is, however, continuous. At first 


Dante is pictured, then Beatrice, then the | 
lover, and | 


passion and longing of the 
finally the apotheosis, the reunion in 
Heaven. One can form some idea of the 
contents from even this brief synopsis, 
which is about as far as it is safe to go 
without an especial passport from the com- 
poser. We confess to being more im- 
pressed with Bantock’s recent picture of 
the bibulous Persian, than with this pres- 
ent one of the amatory Italian. He has 
entered squarely into Liszt’s territory, but 
Withcut Liszt’s equipment. Yet there are 
some fine portions in the treatment of 
Beatrice, even if not as tender as luszt’s 


portrayal of the ‘“‘Ewig Weibliche,’’ in his | 


Faust symphony for example. Beatrice is 
far less effectively drawn by the composer 
than the much noisier Dante, who is cer- 
tainly very seldom Andante. 


The very beginning is original, and we 
had our talented kettie-drummer in a solo, 
on,three drums, foreshadowing the Dante 


Mr. Efrem | 


 neral 
Nevertheless, once accustomed to this an- | 
nexation, the treatment of the theme was 


and presents “a soulful j opie in a high degree. 


.-mult to cease. 
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Siegfried’s “Death Motif’ from the Fu- 
Music in ‘“‘Goetterdaemmerung.” 


Then came Bea- 
trice, ushered in by sweeps of the harp, 
which Mr. Schuecker played effectively. 


This lady was rather chromatic for her) 


epoch. After this there came considerable 
contrapuntal troubie which showed that 
the course of true love was not running 
smooth. 
A cello loved a clarinette, 
With deep-toned adoration, 
* Which caused the orchestra to fret 

And led to syncopation. 

The fugal treatment of the Beatrice 
theme, however, was as expressive and 
emotional as any modern counterpoint 
that we have heard. 
the powerful phrase of the 
which seems like a command to the. tu- 
The tenderness of the celes- 
tial music which follows is another beau-} 
tiful point of the work, which finally ends 
with an imperfect cadence long drawn- 
out. In short, 
work is in its feminine side, It contains 
enough of majesty and beauty to make 
us wish to hear it soon again, Such a 
great modern work ought to be heard at 
least twice. | 


TREE OF SYMPHONY | 


} 


| To THE Eprror or THE SUN—<Sir: 


ORCHESTRA BEGUN 
—~WNerr, 


Members of the Boston §& fu 1OnY 
orchestra left, the South station on the’ 
Owl express for New 
New. Yorks New Haven & 
railroad early today. They occupied 
two 16-section sleepers, and were prv- 
vided with a 60-foot baggage car. | 

The cities which they will visit on, 
this southern tour will be Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, New ~~ York, 
Brooklyn and THartford, Conn., 
they,will arrive Nov. 13. 


ee ne ee ee oe 


| 
1 


Hartford | 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
It was a 


‘pleasure to read the criticism of a proposed 


additional orchestra in to-day's Sun, but I have 
been repeatedly assured that the Boston Sym-. 
phony Orchestra cost about $50,000, which deficit 
Colonel Higginson was delighted to make up| 
yearly. Are you sure it is self-supporting? 
NEw YORK, August 4. 13 ‘%.. R. W. 


Impressive also 1s, 
trombones, || 
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SEASON 1911--12 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


V. CONGERY 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE, to ‘‘The Legend of the Fair Melusina’’ 


Op. 32 


MENDELSSOHN, 


TONE POEM, “Thus spake Zarathustra” (freely 
after Friedr Nietzscha) op. 30 


R. STRAUSS, 


PRELUDE to ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun’”’ (after 


the Eclogue of Stéphane Mallarmé) 


DEBUSSY, 


DINDY, SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, ‘‘Istar’’ op. 42 


——— ———— a anand 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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| ad | : si n the e in. 
chestra begins its monthly »journeys Oe een ir mie + sik prrtan pl er? ne 
southward—falls on Friday afternoon and > he \ Te 

amounts to little more than the tune played” 

a programme of contemporary, even ultra- a 

of end of the play. 

modern, music. He precedes the three Sexgonally, 1 would rather these lads oh 

rs x 7 4 Yn. 

poser only sketched, ‘The Fair Melusina.” in the old days. It would ‘certainly Ristiae 

Then comes Strauss’s tone-poem, “Thus | arthsshe 

some action by the management, may lea i 

Fiedler has practically’ restored to the the thoughtless "8G ae Ip a little erie 

Symphony Concerts and which he conducts ing. U7 ek e (9 7 a mi 
a Fawn,” in its turn a masterpiece of eva | 4. gay afternoons, October 27 and 29) the Sym. 


| Se a yt Coder rMnOne ly oy neighbors of the struggler are frequent 
: habe hy Poy lssiey ple dit 
Saturday evening of néxt week. For it Mr. from‘ bad to worse. The last nue 
Fiedler has put together whole-heartedly py the orchestra at the theatre #4 h . 
es so chosen with Mendelssohn's prett dc) 
hasan overture to the opera’ Slag lon wore their hats all through the concert 
if “B’s’? suggestion were adopted. I hope, 
44T2? el? ta Bec 
Spake. Zarathustra,” a masterpiéce of in- | that more letters like ‘‘B’s’’, and possibiy". 
tellectual faculty making music, which Mr. Lk 
very eloquently. Then follows Debussy’sS aed : 5s devoted. 
tea ‘ : In opening its scason with programmes devoteg: 
beautiful and characteristic ‘‘Afternoon of <Meele ene music of Franz Liszt (Friday and 
art ee ee patel Pager ns He 1 phony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, 


conductor, will follow the example of a-host of 


here for six years. The Vatiations, virtu- 

ally a tone-poem,: are singular in their mu- } nas already been observed in many cities of the: 
' sical structure and in the imaginative idea | Continent in a variety of ways. At Geneva the 
| that conditioned it. Of the gtructure Mr. | ther day a procession led by Hungarlan students 
_Apthorp wrote when ‘“TIstar’’ was first per- | placed a wreath before the house in which Lis it 


formed in Boston: Urged, 10 2@/¢ “nad lived for a year and then concluded the cele=, 
: ; “ pration with a memorial banquet, At Vienna 
“The theme is not given out simply 4aF the | Ned sn 
beginning, neither is it heard in its entirety | there is about to be unve a mo ent 
until the last variation, in which it is sung by | Liszt, Rubinstein and Hans von Biilow, to whieh: 
various groups of instruments in unison and 4 as a unique feature a pianoforte will be included. 
octaves, and worked up later if full harmony. h rincipal orchestral works of Liszt, 
Each one of the variations represents one of the | One of the P > edie ernaved ata uh 
seveh stages of Istar’s being disrobed at the, {| his “Paust Symphony, will be play S 8 aids 8 
gates of the ‘immutable land,’ until in the last concert of the Symphony Society and the st one 
ne stands ee ae 0 full aplendor of eicel will be presented in its entirety, the. 

e composition is so free as to rese : “ mn shat, 
anaixais; but by following the poem, and noting i tenor solo and piotgpbogh git = | Movi act" Ars 
the garment or ornament taken off, the listener | public performance at Welmar On ep ember By, 
can appreciate thé compoger’s yoetic or pictur- | 1857, a great gathering of noted musicians was, 
esque suggestiveness in his mus c | present and the new work won high appreciation; 


Mr. Apthorp also translated the poem |) ‘The soloist 4 poth the Liszt concerts will be 

' printed on the fiy-leaf of the score. F | Harold Bauer, the pianist. The programms We 
Toward the immutable land Istar, daughter of ‘be entirely distinct and the concerts will bin 64 
Sin, bent her steps, toward the abode of the place at the Century Theatre, formerly the. bike 
dead, toward the seven-gated abode where he Theatre. ° is ig fi 
entered, toward the abode. whence there 18 NO li. 2G. cu oth ater Fi 


return. . =. ; aT pe y 
‘At the first gate, the warder stripped her; he The New Violinist 


took the high tiara from her head. + | | ‘oy 

At the second gate, the warder stripped here | Mr. Zimbalist, the new violinist, whos 

he took the pendants from her ears. to play for the first times in America at” 
At the third gate, the warder stripped her; he | the Symphony Concerts this week, has been 

took off the precious stones pons adorn vip Maes , hve 
At the fourth gate, the warder strippe er; det ei 

he took off the jewels that adorn her breast. 4nstrument. In the New York Timés 1e 
At the fifth gate, the warder stripped her; he “T consider Glazounoff’s at least th eg 

took off the girdle that encompasses het waist. peasy st 
At the sixth gate, the warder stripped her, he TARY RS 

took the rings from her feet, the rings from ‘< ol 

her hands. 1e- 
At the seventh gate, the warder stripped her; vathele: 

he took off the last veil that covers her body. .. +» 
Istar, daughter of Sin, went into the immutable 

land, she took and received the Waters of Life. 

She gave the sublime Waters, and thus, in the 

presence of all, delivered the Son of Life, her 

young lover. 


tenary of Liszt's birth, which falls on October 22): 


Symphonic Variations, “Tstar,’’ unheard {cory et organizations in Europe. The ¢ 
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talking, in his turn, of concertos for hi - 
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certos which are easy to play, techn ca 


speaking, are the most difficult of Tale 
Beethoven’s concerto, for instance, presents” 
' no tecHtical difficulties, but I find it 


I have read with interest a recent letter | thf all thé others. Ishall not play Bigars, 


MORE ABOUT HATS AT REHEARSALS | 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: 


v] J 
ew ‘ 
We, gl 
ar, * 0 
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in your columns by “‘B”’ on the hat and | new concerto here, nor yet that of Max 
coat problem at the Symphony rehearsals, | Reger. 1 heard the latter p'ayed in & er- | 


He does not say that the unnecessary | lin. It is interminable and filled with dis= 
and inconsiderate struggle to adjust hats, | sonant effects. Still, it has admirable pas- 
coats, etc., begins even before’the last | sages; jt is at least more effective than 


intermission by those who are leaving be- | Wigar’s concerto, which is just, as long 
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os priggish, less satisfied with himself and 


, Sri | ’ Shis opinions! . a 
, , The orchestra played superbly the 
|colossal tone poem of Strauss nd 
| | | a’Indy’s variations, It would-be easy to 
, |take exceptions to tempi mba by Mr. 
Fiedler in the former work, e more 

Mevad —_—_—_harg.iqtt 


than once, when the composer indicated 
Romantic Compositions Are 


only an elastic treatment of pace, turned 
a slight slackening into a marked change 
Superbly Rendered. at Fifth 
Public Rehearsal. 


balist will play in Boston. He is mis- 
taken, however, as to the length of El- 
gar’s. When Mr. Kreisjer played. it in 
London last spring it was barely forty min- 
utes long. 


Noted Russian Violinist at | 
Symphony Rehearsal | oday 


—_ ~~. 


Efrem Zimbalist Will Play for ' 
First Time in This Country, 
Rendering New Concerto. 


of tempo, and at other times confused 
allegro with presto, but on the whole 
the performance was impressive. No 
conductor of this orehestra, however, 
has yet made the effect made by Mr. 
Paur in the stupendous opening, It was 
not merely an effect of overpowering 
sonorousness. Mr. Paur gave the idea 
of - elemental grandeur. It was as 
though thé heavens were opened and 
the universe shouted for joy. —s_| 
As for the tone-poem itself, it contains 
pages of Strauss’s best and pages that 
are simply technic og empty rhetoric. 
The flight is not so uniformly high and 
sustained as that of “Don Quixote” or 
“TTeldenleben,” and there are some who 
prefer the earlier tone poems, “Don 
. Juan” and “Till gg huen sound pb os 
i that “Thus Spake Zarathustra” is 
By shied dechet ciated with Nietzsche need not impress 
The fifth public rehearsal of the Bos-| or disturb the hearer. I doubt whether 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Max Fiedler,| any one deeply versed ie Nistasche 2a 
: . _| for that reason appreciate s mu 
ited ag Sg aes codes oan diame as hde quicker or ‘‘understand” it better. Even 
BOOK Sh SEOPHOEy Fee. TK Deere the title may seem to some superfluous. 
was as follows: 4 ret every one hearing this rhusic make 
Overture to “The Legend of the Fair his own program, be reminded of this or 
one Popea’ ++ «.. +. Mendelgsohn that, dream his own dream, glow with 
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NO SOLOISTS ON PROGRAM 


Strauss, Debussy and D’Indy 
_* Represented—Even Upper 


Gallery Is Filled. 


HE IS BUT 22 YEARS OLD 


Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian violin- 
ist, who in a few years has made a 
great reputation in Europe, so that he 
is classed by many with Mischa Elman, 
will play for the first time in this coun- 
[try at the public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestea this afternoon. 


He gives this modest account of his 


early life: ‘I was born 22 years ago in 
Rostow. My father was the conductor 
of an orchestra there, and I began to 
play the violin when I was very young. 
In fact, at the age of 9 I played Spohr 
concertos in public. When I was 12 
years old I was playing in Petersburg 
and Moscow, and at this age also I be- 
gan to study with Leopold Auer. I 
studied with him for two years, and 
then I was sick for a long time. Two 
years later I renewed my studies with 
him, and four years ago I made what 
might be called my first real appearance 
‘in Berlin. Since then I have been tour- 
ing constantly.’’ 

Mr. Zimbalist might have added that 
he was awarded on graduation at the 
Petersburg Conservatory the gold medal 
given by the government and a prize of 
1200 rubles yearly for two years. His 
younger brother Sacha, now studying in 
Germany, gives promise as a ’cellist. 
Another younger brother is studying the 
violin, 

Mr. Zimbalist will introduce this. af- 
ternoon Glazounoff’s violin concerto, 
which was played first five or six 
years ago in London by Mischa El- 
man. The concerto has not been 
played here. Mr. Zimbalist considers 
it the greatest of the Russian con- 


met him in London,” he said. 


Efrem Zimballst. 


OO nn ae 


Tschaikowsky.” He has with-him a 
concerto by an American named John 
Paul of which he thinks highly. “I 
“He is 
very young and has written compara- 
tively little as yet, but I think he is 
a genius.” Mr. Zimbalist himself has 
composed works for violin and or- 
chestra, violin and piano, also some 
songs. 

After he was graduated he played in 
Berlin with success, and then, going 
to London in December, 1907, found 
himself famous the morning after his 
concert. He is of boyish appearance 
and speaks English so well that he 


certos, “much better than that of | came to this country unaccompanied. | 


ae POE. 


Sali il 
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Wwild-eyed violinist, 


P! e*ereeeetC eee eeee © . 8 ' 
Tone Poem ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’’.Strauss /his own aspirations, exult in the mere 


‘The Afternoon of a Faun’’ (after Mal- 


CPU) C45 6s Orde ce hh censacbnnse 
Variations, ‘‘Istar’’...... 

There was no soloist; 
no simpering so- 
prano with a favorite aria and a sur- 
prising costume; no muscular pianist 
eager to engage with the orchestra in a 
struggle for life or death. The orchestra 
itself was the soloist and there is none 
better. It is a pleasure to add that the 
upper gallery was completely filled; that 


the house was sold out. 


The program was a romantic one, for 


the overture by Mendelssohn, while it 


; 


now are exasperating, 


idolized by the English! 
“=~ that he could not understand Berlioz and !' 


is less romantic, less poetic than the 
beautiful overture entitled ‘‘Fingal’s 
Cave’’ shows the side of Mendelssohn 
that keeps his name alive. It is true 
that there are old-fashioned formulas 
in ‘“‘The Fair Melusina,’ formulas that 
not to be par- 
doned by reason of any quaintness or 
charming archaism; conventionally re- 
spectable phrases, smug and platitudin- 
ous utterances, but there are also ro- 
mantic thoughts poetically expressed, 
pages that show the possibilities in 
Mendelssohn. What a pity that he was 


- 


i 


rich, pampered in his youth, patted on. 


the head, flattered throughout his life, 
What a pity 


...«sDebussy 4 joy of living or grow chill at the thought 
teseserseeseeessD'Indy of the Lean Fellow with the scythe. 
no sleek or | 


. 
| 


The effect of Debussy’s exquisite idyl, 
pastorate, pastel, what you will, was 
marred by the undue slowness of the 
pace, The haunting theme for flute lost 
eharacter in spite of Mr. Maquarre’s 
consummate art and the various tonal 
pictures were shifted slowly and became 
too well defined and obvious. 

Vincent d@’Indy’s “Istar’ is not so 
familiar as it should be. In its nobility 
of structure, its wealth of tasteful 
decoration, its rich orchestral expres= 
sion, as well as in the uncommon tech- 
nical skill displayed by the composer, 
it ranks with the greatest compositions 
of the last 50 years. D’Indy is not yet 
fully appreciated; he can wait patiently; 
his time will come. Music like “Istar’” 
purifies the passions, and ‘‘Istar’’ is on 
a higher plane than the tone poem of 
Richard Strauss, extraordinary as it is, 

The program of the concerts of Nov, 
17, 18, will inelude Rimsky-Korsakof(t's: 
“Scheherazade” and Grieg’s Norwegian 
melody with variations. The latter, com-' 
posed originally for two pianos, will be 
played here for the first time. Mme, 
Schumann-Heink will sing an air from 
Bruch’s “Achilles” and songs by wag- 
ner, Schubert and Liszt, ; Rigs 
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“Thus Spake Zarathustra” 


Is Heard. 


O'indy's“Istar” and “The Afternoon 
of a Faun” Included. 


The program of the fifth Symphony 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon was 
purely orchestral, including these num-" 
bers: Mendelssohn, ‘‘Melusina, ’ over- 
ture; Strauss, ‘“‘Thus Spake Zarathus- 
‘tra’: Debussy; “‘The Afternoon of a 
Faun’’; D’Indy, ‘‘Istar.’’ 

It was an afternoon illustrative of the 
méthods.of a German and two. French- 
men, all. moderns, in expressing con- 
crete images or emotional ideas through 
tone. And who shall. say that Men- 
delssohn’s overture was not written to 
a “program,” that of Kreutzer’s opera, 
with its characteristic and contrasting 
themes? Its clarity, grace and pretti- 
ness gave pleasure’ yesterday to many 
and upon the softly expiring motive of 
“the tair Melusina,’’ brought feminine 
and unconscious exclamations of a mild 


transport which even a greater poet. 


need not have despised. 

In. singleness of purpose the two 
French works are not comparable with 
that of Strauss. They would each pub- 


lish one principal idea, whereas the, 


thoughts upon which the latter is built, 
while emanating from and pertaining 
to one character, are themselves va- 
rious and diverse. 


—— 


Titanic Tone Poem. 

The hearer of Strauss’ titanic tone 
poem is not necessarily to be concerned 
with what may be the metaphysical 
Significance of the revolt of Zarathus- 
tra and of the precise balance of sense 


and intellect in the superman _of whom 
he would teach. The life of Nietzsche 
was a perpetual revolt, against Wag- 


madness. 


Perhaps he, and after him, Strauss, 
conceived the “Joys and Passions” as 
the rebounding pendulum upon mediae- 


; he then the more satirical, when he 
has commented upon his hero’s prv- | 
found ethics, to 6nd with an obdurate 
and eternal C major in the Blusicad | 
strings of his basses, with an orch¢stra | 
sustained in B major superimposed | 
upon it, as though to wash his hands 
of a solution to the problem? | 


ee ane 


y 


Reasons for the Bass C. 


Other finely devised reasons have been 
advanced, while in Munich one may 


hear that Strauss, once at.a rehearsal 


of the piece, when asked his reason for 


\the C in the bass, simply said he wrote . 


it C instead of B so the ’cellos could 
play it; that he could not expect them , 
to tune down the C string in time. 

Mr Puccini has also closed the first | 
act of his “‘The Girl of the Golden 


West’? with an unresolved major seventl 
in the aspiring violins when Johnson, 4 
bold, bad man, has made Minnie for the 
first time discontent with the restricted 
life of the ‘‘Polka.”’ 
Whatever the obstacle, or the inspira- 
tion of a “program,” Strauss clearly | 
gives evidence at times of a cessation | 
in the sequence of vital ideas and of | 
his fondness for excursions into some 
related fancy. There is the unhalting 
facility in redressing up his themes 1n @ 
new guise, but he reminds himself of 
the trumpet’s text of three tones, root 
fifth and root, in pages that are inher- 
ently commonplace’ and meager in 
thought. 
‘It is as music, and as the grammar 
and import of it as sheer sound that its 
final appeal must be determined. No 
interpretation, and not even the beauty 
of the divided strings in the rear | 
world,”’ and of ‘‘the song of the night 
wanderer,” can give it the coherence 
_and balance of “Till Eulenspiegel’ or 
| of “Don Juan.” 


—— eee ee ee 


D’Indy’s Theme. 


An attempt to read “disgust’’ into the. 


theme first in the trombones, and later 
widely repeated by diminution may be 
baffling to some, even as for those of 
simple minds who would nudge their 
‘neighbors during the playing of Mr 
D’Indy’s piece, symbolical of the dis- 
| robing at Hell's gates of the beautiful 


| istar, and whisper with the certitude | 


s-! born of knowledge, “Now the warder | 
ner, society, his friends, and ended in} jig taxing an earring,” or “there goes 


a French heel opera pump.”’ 
Here is music sufficiently engaging 


, and the mortification of | Contrasts and grouping, its effective 
the body in religious penance. Is the|Thythms, its brilliance and glow. It is, 
sodden fugue of “Science,” in which nevertheless, agreeable to remem ~ 
the voices grovel as a mole burrows| that from .the composers process ° 
in the earth, satirical of the learning | Stripping and disclosing more parreees 
which stuffed the brain and starved the | his thematic material, Istar cm y 
‘heart, and is the ‘‘convalescent” Zara- | emerges in the nude splendor of “et 
thustra revived and quickened by the divestitude, superbly embodied in the 
poetry and. song of the renaissance | livid theme im octaves in the strings, 
whose poets and: bards went out toj| With its fiery upspringing skips of the 


hear and learn the song of the birds} Seventh. . 


even as he was bidden to do? 
Is Strauss himseif satirical of all phi 


Debussy’s exquisite prelude Was en- 
.\joyed. There was applause after the 


losophizing when he begins h.s poem Strauss which Mr Fiedler and the 


with the thrice-repeated sonorous fig 
ure, premise in the trumpet and contir 


.| players received together. The orchcs- 
.}tra will make its first Southern trip 


mation in the orchestra and organ, tne | next week. 


third time developed to sucH magnifl 


cent proportions as though the seroll: 


' en ete 
nate 


} 


; 


of itself, in its finely imagined color | 


| respect, he must choose 


| he bring his scheme Within a hard 


length; often the recalls 
_ fill another = five. neue. 
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| MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
TIME LIMITS AT THE SYMPHONY. 
CONCERTS Heyeto/yy 


Varuna, 


Current Grumbling Over Mr. Fiedler’s 


Lengthening Programmes—The Injustice 
of It—The Conductor’s Point of View— 
The Concerts of Yesterday—Mr. Bauer 
Plans a Novel Recital — The Symhony 
Orchestra in New York—Mr. de Koven’s 
Foolish Sayings About American Opera 
—Items as They Pass 


N Dr. Muck’s time, the public, of the 
Symphony Concerts debated the mat- 

ter and the manner of his pro- 
srammes. Now, Mr. Fiedler’s choice 

and arrangement of pieces usually satisfies 
his audiences, and they discuss, instead, 
the length of the concerts. Undoubtedly 
he has gradually lengthened them. Rela. 
lively few of- his programmes fall within 
the ninety minutes that dying precedent 
once prescribed. Most of them have’ re- 
| quired an hour and three-quarters and 
some have run, even to two hours, Mr. 
| Fiedler shrewdly puts an attractive piece 


at the end of his programmes, and usually, | 


even on Friday afternoons, he holds his 
audiences. They have grumbled none the 
less at. the increasing length of the con- 
certs, but with nv very clear objection. 
They will not admit that they are musi- 
cally satiated at the end of an hgur and a 
half; they are merely restless, impatient, 
eager to be doing something else, if only 
it is catching a suburban train. | 

The conductor’s view, any conductor’s 
view is not so vague. His audiences in- 
sist upon interesting’ and varied pro- 
stammes; he. himself has Standards and 
methods Of choice and arrangement, To 
sratify his public and keep his artistic self- 


from many pieces 
utely. Not always can 
-and-fast 
He is ambitious to play 
ey. periods and many 
! ou put all th 
into the twenty-four Re per: ws _ eth 
year, All the precedents and habits of 
Europe favor longer concerts, much longer 
concerts, than audiences in America would 
endure. At many concerts the ‘‘soloists’’ de. 
vour @ part of his ailotted time. So the coa- 
mia g0es his way,/fas Mr. Fiedler has done, 
plate dba his programme as near to two 
‘ours as he dares, Not always do the con- 
certs begin on the instant: every week there 
is an intermission of ten or twelve minutes 


**soloist’’ 
Rarely indeed, does the 


and assort ‘them ast 


ninety minutes, 
much music of 
Styles and he w 


9 aay ee are dey: Aah i ae Stung, hw Me music. «I ae 
really interested it ought to be able to. 
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dure so much and keep its receptivity fresh. 
to the end. To chain the conductor to an 


i hour and a half is to take elasticity out of 
, Dim and out of the concerts. Besides, there 
may even be such a thing a8 an ambitious | 


audience. » | HH. To R ia 
Philosophy at the Symphony Concer i 


Art aAAD « ; & 
[: is not idle talk of philosophy in Mus. 


sic; and, granted the initial faith which’ 
any art demands, the fifth Symphony: 
programme of the season, repeated Satur-. 
day evening by Mr. Fiedler, becomes a lu- 
minous instance of’ the philosophic idéa 
vitalized and projected in tone. There was 
“Zarathustra,” man entering into the re- 
gion of life, above, and ‘“‘Istar,’’ mam en> 
_ tering into the region of death, below. And 
there was ‘‘Melusina,’’ man accepting his 
fancies for reality, and “The Afternoon of 
a Faun,’’ man accepting his sensations for 
reality. The first two insist upon asserting: 
some fundamental principle in life; the 
last two are content to describe life, in 
this or that mood. Such were the frank 
_ purposes of the composers. And who'gan’ 
say that it did not cause a rundacienine 
difference in their music? : 
If in the year 1911 HarVard College.is of- 
fering a course on comparative music it 
might well contrast pre-Darwinian and 
post-Darwinian music. For the former it 
might choose the first movement of Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony—life limited and 
'§ to be comprehended; for the latter Strauss’s 
, ‘Garathustra,’’ life unlimited, and to be 
lived. The,latter idea does run. through 
modern thought—Bergson, ‘Wells, James 


~ and Nietzsche. At the first awakening we 


look around and-formulate, with Aristotle. 
Then, with Wells, doubting the instrument 
by which we arrive at our conclusions, we 
either look down and are suffocated, or 100k 
up and are transported. Nietzsche looked 
up. He could not look down. Professor 
. Santayana says, ‘Schopenhauer lived in 
hotels; he was a pessimist.’’ Poor Nietz- 


.|| Sche had stomach trouble (or was it liver 


complaint?); he evolved the superman. 
Pitifully limited in material things, he in- 
sisted on transcending limits in things 
Spiritual. If he had not had liver com- 
plaint, we might not have had the super- 
man. At any rate, he saw a kind of orig- 
inal sin in his liver as the early Christians 
Saw it in their eyes and tongues. And his 
will evolved its own redemption through 
vicarious sacrifice—the sacrifice of the mob 
and of law. eA 
It is just this apotheosis of will at the 
expense oi law which typifies modern. 
| music. If you are one of the ‘‘dwellers ba-— 
hind,’’ as Nietzsche would say, you will in. 
sist upon having your own world finite and 
comprehensible, and putting the incom: | 
prehensible off in heaven with God. But to” 
Nietzsche the incomprehensible is over 
there, just beyond the foothills, wulti-’ 
mately to be comprehended. Only, t¢ 
reach it you must break the laws of cor 





‘fair to say that Strauss 


knows its limits. 
h, ‘the 


‘tra’’: was, 
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quately kave written Nietzsche into tone 
in the classical form, which first of all | 
Instead he proceeds from | 
have their | 
- vision at the price of losing their divinity, | 


dwellers behind,’’ who 


to picture after picture of the struggling, 
insurgent soul, asserting its divinity, and 
finally finishes, or rather stops, in two 


keys at once. Frankly it is lawless music. | 


And to any but the insurgent soul, which 
must break its laws to make its salvation, 
i is more or less’ foolish music. The 
everture te ‘“‘The Fair Melusina,’’ which 
observes the structural laws of its kind, is 
totally unable to tell its story, because a 
story goes on, whereas an overture “re- 
turns.’’ Mendelssohn, with a fine percep- 
tion of the external romance of life, did not 
feel that there was enough philosophic 
principle in it to break any academic rules. 
And his overture must finally be enjoyed 
only as absolute music. But ‘‘Zarathus- 
to many of the audiences last 
week, a very real drawing of the veil from 
the regions which are ‘“‘beyond good and 
evil.”’ 


SYMPHONY HALL ACOUSTICS 


J narwuasr AQee. 22 ‘f 


Professor W. C. Sabine, in Lowell Le¢ture, | 
Tells How Carefully This Auditorium | 


ing the surface and addition of absorb- 
ing material in the way of decorations | 
The great Tabernacle | 
in Salt Lake City was defective, but the | 
to give greater } 


Was Planned, and Gives General Hints 


~ for Making Halls Satisfactory in Sound 


The concluding lecture in his Lowell 
Institute course on “Architectural Acou- 
stics,’’ by Professor Wallace C. Sabine, 
was the story of the planning of Sym- 
phony Hall, with illustrations of how 
different auditoriums have been correct- 


ed, and some words of warning against | 
expecting to hear well unless provision | 


is made for the purpose in the basilicas 


and gothic churches which are coming so | 


much into style. 


Symphony Hall was planned with a 
knowledge of conditions, and it is much | 


changed from the prospective forms. The 


| old Music Hall had been a good one and 
'the Gewandhaus in Leipsic was another. 


is no rule for 
_Cheesecloth is in the line of improve- 


The new hall was placed between the 
two in point of reverberation. _ Experi- 
ments with the Symphony Orchestra were 
‘made in various auditoriums in 
country, and at the same time the opin- 
ion of Mr. Gericke was taken for the 
quality of each hall, It is another no- 
table compliment to human judgment 
that the trained ear and the scientific 


measurements agreed in their determina- 


tions. | 
~*Professor Sabine handled without gloves 


the older methods of correcting acous- | 


tical defects by wires, cheesecloth or by 
means of sounding boards, noting that 
they are inefficient, but traditional. 
Wires are of no practical effect; there 
quantity or tension. 
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instead of sending the voice of 
preacher over. the 


the 


er’s eye. 


Much of the lecture was to the point | 


that a great deal of architectual copy- 


ing is done with little understanding of | 


the subject of acoustics. There is now 
much building of fine churches in this 
country after the models of Byzantine 
or Gothic architecture... These in Eu- 
rope are permissible because there no 
one expects to listen to the sermon. In 
this country it is the wish to hear the 
sermon so that a church which would 


not be considered bad on the Continent | 


becomes here intolerable. 


Achievement in the correction of im- | 
perfect auditoriums formed the major | 
In a fine Gothic § 
the § 


portion of the story. 
cathedral by a Boston architect 
sound mounted to the roof and being 
refiected, filtered slowly down to the 
audience with distressing effect. Break- 


has improved it. 


building of galleries 
seating capacity remedied the trouble. 


The discussion ended with a brief j 
theatre, | 


consideration of the Greek 
which has been held up as a model. The 
speaker argued that it was not atest 
of the acoustical properties to try sounds 
in a ruined theatre in which some of the 
original walls may be missing—in a 
place where there is grass growing 
along the seats. The true test is in the 
complete. structure, with “its audience 
and during the processes for which it is 
intended. The notion that one can copy 
a Greek theatre in outline, and in try, 
ing to adapt it to the inclement weather 
of northern latitudes cover it with a 
roof and still have it a Greek theatre 
is altogether wrong. 


NEWS OF MUSIC 
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Symphonies and Strings ee. az fu 


HE conductor of a symphony céncert 
in 1911 usually assumes that he can- 
not play eighteenth-century music with 


4n approximation to the numbers of the 


orchestra for which it-was written. Haydn 
and Mozart, for example, wrote their syin- 
phonies’ for relatively small orchestras, 
Playing in small concert-rooms, often, ‘ 


conductor of 1911 must play them in 4 
large hall and to ears habituated to modern 


-orehéstral — sonorities. 
strings proportionate] é 
supposed in some of the eighteenth+century 
orchestras that played at publi¢ concerts: 
but hardly the three-score voices that they 
usually number in our post-Wagnerjan or- 


AR ne : 
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congregation, it | 
catches the «/hispers of any in its line. 
and focusses them directly in the speak- | 


in- 
deed, in the salons of “noble patrons.” The | 
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chestras. Usually when a conductor nowa- 


_ days plays a suite by Bach or a Symphony 


by Haydn or Mozart, he uses all or nearly 
all his string choir, as Mr. Fiédler did with 
Haydn’s symphony in G last week. On 
the other hand, he may or may not re- 
enforce the wood-winds and the brass of 
the original score. Myr. Fiedler, indeed 
chose to follow exactly Haydn’s prescription 
—one flute, two gboes, two bassoons, two 
horns and so forth. 
Now it is true that this partic 

phony was written for MAF “Otnctee 
Spirituels” in Paris, where the strings were 
unusually numerous for an eighteenth 
Century band. On the Other hand, as the 
Symphony sounded to some ears last Week, 
the strings, by the Sheer weight and 
volume of their numbers (lightly as they 
were played) had somewhat too large a 
voice for the music, made it seem abnor- 
mally “stringy” and reduced’ the wind 
choir, outside the Slow movement, to mére 
adorning voices. Ina word, the symphony 
sounded out of balance as such symphonies 
usually do everywhere with the overwhelm- 
ing Strings of présent orchestras, Now, it 
iS an orcnestral truism that doubling parts 
as the winds are often doubled in this 
eighteenth-céntury music, does not restore 
the balance of tone. Why not, then. if 
only for the sake of the 


the number of Strings for such music? A 


_ than Is commonly 


| Hall. 


1909-10. 


NY ORCHESTRA, 


» Conduetor. 


ICERY. 


RY 10, AT 8, P.M. 


INS. 


in G major, ‘‘Oxford,” (Peters, No. 9,) 


mann, No. 2) 
“O spiritoso 


experiment, reduce | 


rretto: Trio 


symphony by Haydn or Mozart played Dy 4 | 


small orchestra even in 
might not sound nearly 
tors dread. 


a big concert hall 
mae ie f° thin as conduc. 
Or it is less the voly 
tone than the quality of it that ty, Seah 
sical sound carry and gives it quality. The 
strings of the Symphony Orchestra are vir- 
tuosi indeed on this score and Mr. Fiedler 
might well try the experiment of some- 


thing like an eighteenth-century orchestra 
for eighteenth-century music. 


i atemeiatiemmeatl 


BERLIOZ, 
Op. 23 


Beit. 


rtwo PIANOFORTES, (K. 365) 


the Dead,’’ SYMPHONIC POEM 
ESTRA to the picture by A. Bécklin, 


quest) 


OVERTURE to the Opera “Benvenuto Cellini,”’ 





Soloists: 
Mr. ERNEST HUTCHESON 
Mr, HAROLD RANDOLPH 


eee 
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Steinway Pianos used. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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1911--12. 
Conductor. 
Programme. 
Soloist: 


“DIE JUNGE NONNE”’’ (Orchestrated by Franz Liszt) 
‘‘DIE DREI ZIGEUNER”’ 


Symphony Hall. 
YI. GONCERY. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, AT 8, P.M. 
SYMPHONIC SUITE, ‘‘Scheherazade”’ (after the 
‘Thousand Nights and a Night,’’) op. 35 
ANDROMACHE’S LAMENT, from ‘‘Achilles’’ 
OLD NORWEGIAN ROMANCE with VARIATIONS, 
(First time in Boston) 
SONGS WITH ORCHESTRA: 
‘“TRAUME”’ (Orchestrated by Felix Mottl) 


SEASON 


MAX FIEDLER, 
Madame ERNESTINE SCHUMANN.-HEINK 
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A PROGRAMME OF ULTRA-MODERN 
MUSIC 


Strauss’s “Zarathustra,” Debussy’s “After- 
noon of a Faun” and d@’Indy’s “Istar’— 
Mr. Fiedler’s Way with Strauss—A Per- 
formance of “Zarathustra” That Revealed 
and Heightened the Tone-Poem—Debussy 
and His Piece—D’Indy and His Logical 


Imaginings 

R. Fiedler came perilously near 

the ‘‘unified’’ programme—that 

so embittered the discussions nbs 

the connoisseurs in Dr. Muck’s 
time—at the Symphony Concert yesterday 
afternoon. Three of the pieces upon it were 
ultra-modern music: Strauss’s ‘‘Zarathus- 
tra,’’ Debussy’s ‘‘Afternoon of a Faun’’ and 
d’indy’s symphonic variations, ‘‘Istar.’’ 
The two French composers had the second 
half of the concert to themselves; and Men- 
delssohn’s overture, “The Fair Melusina,’’ 
preceded Strauss’s tone-poem. FPerhaps it 
was the grace that saved the programme 
from ‘‘unification’; perhaps it may have 
begun the concert that the dilatory might 
not have to wait at closed doors through 
the thirty-five unbroken minutes of ‘‘Zara- 
thustra’’; perhaps even Mr. Fiedler wished 
to suggest that Mendelssohn, despised of the 
ultra-moderns though he-is, could write in 
his way delineative and even slightly ‘‘im- 
pressionistic’’ music, Anyhow, the overture 
to ‘‘Melusina’’ made pleasant preluding, and 
adjusted audience and orchestra, as the 
first number of a programme should, to the 
mood and atmosphere’ of a concert-room. 
Anyhow, again, the orchestra performed 
prodigies of executive skill and interpre- 
tative eloquence in the playing of Strauss’s 
tone-poem, and the audience listened most 
intently to it. The riddles of “Zarathustra’”’ 
—Nietzsche’s book and Strauss’s tone-poem 
~are many and difficult. Mr. Fiedler has 
Solved the riddle of making the music intel- 
ligible, engrossing and exciting to the public 


of the Symphony Concerts. He revived the ' Strauss’s music seek out the passages of 


piece after 
here, 

many 
ward. 


it had lain nine years unheard 
He has played it three times in as 
years. Yesterday, he had his re- 
For a moment when the tone-poem 
ended in the last Whispering questioning 
of the wood winds and the dark responsive 
murmur of the double-basses, there was si- 
lence. Then the audience awoke out of its 
absorption in the music, applauded it as no 
piece by Strauss, except ‘Death and Trans- 
figuration,’ has been applauded within 
memory at the Symphony Concerts; twice 
recalled the conductor, and once brought 
the orchestra to its feet. 
hoon of a Faun,’ which used to be the very 
height. of sesthetic fashion, 
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go and come with all’ 
Just now, for example, 
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Yet Strauss owed much 
and the orchestra. 


“interpretation” that 


the classics. 

must listen to incessantly modulated Schu-,. 
bert. The last concession that the presér t 
seneration of conductors would make to. 
him is to let him sing straightforwardly. 
Just now, too, we must listen to Brahms, 
made as sensuous, as colorful, as dramatic 
even, as the conductor can imagine, and the 
orchestra play, his music. Strauss is hardly 
yet a classic; but already there is a new 


‘and better fashion of “interpretation” for 


him. In the nineties, when his music was . 
making its way, and for some years into. 
the present century, the conductors and 
their hearers with them, seemed to be ob- 
sessed by the magnitude of his tonal) 
masses, by the power of his sonoris/ 
ties, the pervading largeness and ene 
of the whole. At all cowte, aa 


,}all times, in all places, they must make | 


‘his music sound big, loud, 
strident. 


emphatic, even | 
They chose to enforce its contra+ 


|puntal intricacy, its bold instrumental] com-— 


binations, its delineative use of dissonances, © 
its intellectual force, its driving power, its | 
occasional freaks and its occasional furies, | 
They overlooked its frequent Sensuous. | 


beauty, disturbed its moments of repose, 


'neglected its adroit musical and imaginative | 


| 


‘has 


| power. 


| 


adjustments. “aes 
A more discerning fashion of interpreta- 


tion that is much nearer to the true Strauss 


‘ 


succeeded to those old frenzies of 
The conductors can be big, sono- 
rous and puissant enough nowadays, as 


| Mr. Fiedler was in the great sweeps of 
_tone with which “Zarathustra” begins, or: 


as he was again when the Superman Mi 
weary of the gropings of science and of - 


_all the confusions and hesitations of the 


- Joys and Passions,”’ 


hinterworld, rises from his convalescen*¢é — 
and goes forth into the joy of the senses, 
into the fulness of life. No less do Mr, 
Fiedler and other conductors as pene rate. 
ingly and sympathetically minded with 


deep, sensuous beauty in ‘Zarathustra,’ 
They find them time and again, as in the 
music “of The Great Longing’? and “of 

as in the mounting 
progressions of “The Night Song.” In all 
these Strauss achieves beauty of mental 


|image, of musical ideas and expression. Ff 


Debussy’s ‘‘After- | 


received only | places, 


is writing, literally, in the poetry of tons Bs 
Again, these wise conductors have adjusted 
their pace, their scale of tone, their rhythms, 
their interpretative means generally to th sf 
varied contents, elastic design and plant 
substance of these tone-poems. They ha ne 
learned even, as they learned with Wag- 
ner, to keep the dry and. the are 
unemphatic. Mr. Fiedler’s pro- 





mur of the d ba t the beginning 
of the téne-poem to the tonal splendor of 
“the uprising of the sun and Zarathustra 
-with it, made the music.sound as magnifi- 


cent, cosmic, and. almost, sublime as it | 


really is. Again, he prepared the way for 
‘the ‘"Dance Song,” he so ‘ordered’ its gath- 
ering course that it seemed to create itself. 
The detractors.of Strauss. have strangely 
ealled it vulgar. Mr. : Fiedler’s reading 
made it ‘as the joy of motion and rhythm 
come into a. world made ‘free. With, like 
penetration, and imagination, Mr. Fiedler 
led the music into the troubled melan- 
choly, the recurring riddle of the end. And 
what is life and what, after all, is the 
outcome of its studies and strivings, its 
joys and passions, its zest and its despair? 
The spirits of men question the obscurity of 
Fate; the depths murmur—and none may 
read their answer, The questioning and 
the answering voices of the orchestra 
seemed exalted, transfigured, spiritual. 


Furthermore, in the doing of all these | 


things, the conductors are clarifying ‘“‘Zara-; 
thustra’”’ and the obscure tone-poems of 
Strauss to the ears and the imaginations 
of their hearers. Mr. Fiedler did not dis- 
sect the tone-poem, but he set many a 
detail, like the Gregorian chant of the 
horns, in clear and suggestive place. He 


; ¢ ith il- 
disclosed without dry pedantry, but wit of Debussy’s flutes and clarinets, the 


luminating and proportioning imagination 
the musical design and contents of ‘‘Zara- 
_ thustra.’’ Then out of the music arose, as 
Strauss would have them rise, the images 
and the moods of the tone-poem. It stood 
| forth, as it more and more seems, less as 
' music ‘after’ Nitzsche than as music 
| “after’’ life, music in which man may read 
his striving, his questionings, the passion 
and pain, the illusions and disillusions, 
the joy and despair of it all. So heard, 
“Z7arathustra’ has its epical quality—of 
our time. So hear. 

Yet there is one refuge and pleasure 
of man that Strauss has overlooked in 
“Forathustra’—the shelter and delight 
of dreams and visions. Debussy discov- 
ered them early, has dwelt often in 
them, has even invented the music that 
expresses them to the ears and imagina- 
tions of his time. We go to music for 
expression nowadays and unless we are 
austere we do not question the ways 
and means by which the composer finds 
his imparting voice—when once we have 
~ become accustomed to them. It is 
equally easy for one set of extremists 
to declare that Debussy does not write 
music at all, and for the other set to af- 
firm that he has created a new music. 
The mean of truth probably is that 
'he has devised a musical idiom, espe- 
cially in his harmonies, his juxtaposi- 
tions, and his instrumental coloring, 


that exactly accords with the dreams, 
the visions, the evanescent fancies and 


“Debussy’s idiom, as © 
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less happy ventures sugs 


all: purposes. You may translate 

léas and Mélisande’” wonderfully, if you 
are a Debussy, into his medium, but you 
could hardly bear an “Blectra” into 
it. He perfectly fuses his musical idiom 
and his expressive purpose in “The Af- 
ternoon of a Faun,” in the Nocturne of 
the Clouds, in the new ‘Tperia.” They 
do not mate so well in the larger and 
more labored sea-pieces. 

Debussy composing “The Afternoon 
of a Faun” in evanescent phrases, as of 
fluted melody scattering itself in lustrous 
flakes against a glowing background 0! 
string tone, is writing precisely the mu- 
sic that evokes the vague images, the 
fleeting fancies, the endless allusivéeness 
of Mallarmé’s poem to’ which he is 
preluding. Mallarmé sought an esoteric 
beauty of word and combination of 
words: Debussy seeks a like beauty of 
musical phrase and juxtaposition of 
phrase. Mallarmé sought a silvery lim- 
pidity in his verse, Debussy attains a 
like quality of tone in his music.’ Mal- 
larmé would have his poem suggest tie 
vague and fleeting course of the 
Faun’s sensuous revery a little touched 
with melancholy regret. His fancies flit 
through :-the brief and evanescent songs 


calls of his horns, the tremors of his 
harp or they gleam for a swift instant 


in the chords of one or another of his 


choirs. (Even Mr. Fiedler’s over-exactnes= 
could not much dull these lustres.) The 
whole instrumental tissue is as adroitly 
and implicatingly woven as is the tis- 
sue of Mallarmé’s words. The music 
perfectiy expresses the matter and the 
manner of the poem. As _ perfectly it 
expresses Debussy’s dreaming Mallarmé's 
dreams and seeing Mallarme’s visions. 
It exists, it deserves to exist by one 
of the rarest of artistic accomplisi- 
ments: it gains its expressive = end 
fully; it flawlessly fuses the thing (0 
be said and the ways and means i? 
the saying of it. There is no other jus- 
tification for any expressive art. 


| The doubters have been quick to say 1)at 
| Debussy’s music lacks intellectual  su)- 
| Stance—a quality absolutely alien to t/!* 
| ends it seeks—and logical development, an- 
other attribute that it as little needs. 


Formless it is not; indeed, it is often subtle 
and intricate to sophistication in the adap'- 
ing of its melodic material to its imagina- 
tive purposes; but full-bodied and wel 
knit, in the conventional sense of tlie 
words, it cannot be by its very nature and 
individuality. Now d’Indy has the logic2!. 
the designing French mind, that sees t!° 
end from the beginning and each step b° 
tween. He thinks largely, austerely, nobly 
in his music. When he is sensuous, he }5 | 
sensuous by will of intellect, by ex- 
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‘equal place. It has withal its remote and 


y Strauss tohal skyscraper best; "There 48 


in sharp.:contrast to Deb ‘ térizes the section entitled “OF Jo 
3 ussy and ‘ térizes the section entitled “Of Je 
wirirpeg > o ofa Faun.’’ The desian of ‘aogier | Passions,’ and which is as tpuhtace'e a 
=the final emergence of the theme in stark | “PieStAd oe, “Nearer, My. God, to 
world fo stripped ot her lest velp'nttancere | {ics and whining “hapwogice that tax 
va ° . ihe: eas 
variations have hinted at 1 ¢yith each lowe | {Sy "of ihe neato ie a eats | 
fas saerhe & e) 1s an intellectual imagin- | jono poem ry eye It is a tremendous 
ae parece y adapted to the suggestion of Se yon ore there was one, repre- 
ylonian legend and ijending itself | - s rauss's tribute to Nietzche | 


readily to musical develo and illustrating at the same ti tre 
pment and illus- | manner and eae ee | 
tration. D’Indy is felicitous indeed with | candidate for the honér’ of MRE EM | 


his variations. Each has | 
Guwmaeicat wiiae aoe a Pasco place in | still empty shoes of Richard Wagner 
“tna recht con Hl gg “ed new the musical superman, It was a grip- 
<a en ected gay Mary r ng it | ping, thoroughly sympathetic perform- 

arer. Each has its § ance that the orchestr ‘ 
poetic and pictorial suggestion of ‘¢ | Mr. F -_ is hapieer nel poe 
sorrowing and fearsome quest: of oe Gane : hah th Ses ove the toe mod aaplenae 
mal underworld into which she has de- | upon havin hé plnyeha  stnaeegey 
: ‘ 4 é g the players stand u , 
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emerges in its full and final body, and itis | onstration of eythane ie Bren a 
of the beauty of Istar bared. The musica] Strauss work, it was the Frenem dite: 
and the delineative process have been ion of the program that finally filled the 
mated without crack or jar throughout. | hali with late-comers, and that won the 
The tone-poem is a compact and logical | rare compliment from a matinee audi- 
Whole in which music and poetry heave kent ence Of having almost every seat re- 
main occupied up to the very end. The 
Debussy piece, which came first re- 
turning after an absence of nearlv three 
years, showed off the incomparably fine 
wood wind section of the orchestra 
Surely the playing of Messrs. M | 
ure g Messrs. Maquarre 
Grisez and Longy must be acclaimed as 
if worthy of the exquisite setting which 
| Debussy has provided for Mallarme’s 
| Strangely charming verses. The per - 
7 formance of D’Indy's “Symphonie Va- 
i reais *‘1star’ ’’ completed brilliantly 
ha program begun in the sweet, smooth 
Nee ie displayed by Mendelssohn in his 


calm beauty. And yet the final impression | 
is of devising and ordering intellectual | 
process rather than of imagination creating 
form and voice for what it would reveal. , 
D’Indy expresses himself, as in his sym- 
phony, more freely than he expresses Istar 
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PLEASES AUDIENCE |:*= 
Strauss Selection Wins Big- | MASTE 


gest Demonstration at | 
Symphony Matinee. 


Melusina’’ overture. , 


After tonight the orchestra will he 
away for nearly two weeks, 
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KPIECES 
BY SYMPHONY 


out ; 
Strauss, Debussy and D’Indy 


Ner | 

It is the orchestra’s turn Bs hang to | 
show its glorious virtuosity at this 
week's symphony concerts: and beyond 
all doubt and peradventure there is no/ 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1911--12. 


a BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, SYMPHONIC SUITE, ‘‘Scheherazade”’ (after the 
‘Thousand Nights and a Night,’’) op. 35 
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ANDROMACHE’S LAMENT, from “‘Achilles”’ op. 50 
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OLD NORWEGIAN ROMANCE with VaRraTIONS, 
manele ff thn ly matural notes Bsmaijor, and away down the double (First time in Boston) 


SONGS WITH ORCHESTRA: 
a) WAGNER, ‘“TRAUME”’ (Orchestrated by Felix Mottl) 
5) SCHUBERT, ‘DIE JUNGE NONNE”’ (Orchestrated by Franz Liszt) 


c) LISZT, ‘“DIE DREI ZIGEUNER’’ 
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Soloist: 


Madame ERNESTINE SCHUMANN.-.-HEINK 
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prvi : tae 
vad ‘The Afternoon of a Faun,’ Debussy ; 
symphonic variations, ‘Istar,”’ p’tndy. | 
Thus were represented on one pro- 
gramme three of the greatest — 
masterpieces of modern masic. 
half of the concert presented the ten- 
dencies of the romantic and modern 


school of music in Germany, and the lat- 


represent the two extremes of the ultra 
‘mod@érn French school.. Debussy is in 


“The Afternoon of a Faun” a marvellous, 


impréssionist, and D’Indy has perhaps 
reached his zenith in the superb tonal 
structure that is clothed with such 
gorgeous color and executed with such 
glowing imagination. The delightful 
fancy of Mendelssohn was calculated to 
display Strauss’ overwhelming tone-poem 
in its most magnificent light, an 
no one can protest the indisputable mas- 
terpieces of Debussy and D’Indy, it must 
be admitted by this writer that the 
‘Zarathustra’ completely overshadowed 
everything else on the programme not 
only by reason of the 
structure 
posér’s imagination, but by its profound- 
ly great and human philosophy. And, in 
fact, this tone-poeém must be ranked as 
one, if not the greatest, of the orches- 
tral compositions which have appeared 
since Beethoven's ninth symphony. 


Portrays the Sunrise 


Some will be so disgracefully conserva- 
tive as to dispute this remark, and others 
admitting that Mozart, Wagner and 


| 


orchestral | 


The first 


| 
| 


grandeur of its | 
and the vastness of the com- | 


others wrote some magnificent pages on 


the most insufficient IMerary basis, will 
dény that Nietzsche produced any ideas 
susceptible of mUsical treatment. But 
Strauss pens a cosmic page to portray 
the sunrise and the invocation of Zar- 
athustra, and im this page he introduces 
a motive most cunningly fashioned, a 
motive consisting of three notes, C-G-C, 
which constitute the only natural notes 
of our mcdern scale, which philosophers 
have claimed contain potentially all the 
tones of the gamut. This motive—the 


nature theme, the world riddle, pervades | 


confronts the! 
hearer at every turn, ard is treated with 


the entire composition, 
inexhaustible fantasy by the composer. 
Tnen Nietzsche speaks of ‘‘the back- 
worlds people,” those who sought con- 
solation in religion. Solemnly and meg- 
nificently the orchestra and the great 
organ play a chorale, and solo instru- 
ments in tone phrases of the Credo, the 
Magnificat. But the spiritual significance 
of this passage lies in its mystical vague- 
nes8 and aspiration. Strauss sings of the 
longings of the soul with a theme that is 
as a line out of Swinburne, and then, in 
a boiling torrent of tone, “Of Joys and 
Passions’; and his speech is as universal 
as the speech of Beethoven, and as ter- 
rible in its\climactic power as anything in 
the scores of Wagnér. Zarathustra sings 
his grave song, and, significantly enough, 
this song is a carrying out of the music 
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cause 


Nietzschéan laughte : 
manner to put to flight the whole futile 


crew of theorists and pedagogues, and it | 


mounts to a climax which is similar to 


the opening, only still more blinding in 
ter half juxtaposed two works which | 


the radiance of the finest C major chord 
ever sccred for full orchestra. 


Crash Like Tidal Wave 


And who, once hearing, will forget the 
cunning of the master hand, when the 
fugue, gone mad, the voices accomplish- 
ing the impossible in their striving to- 
gether over the immense C that booms 
on, deep below, for about 40 Tipe sUrew 
anc 
then, just before the culminccion, the 
tone suddenly thins out—the top of the 
harmony being sustained by the wood- 
wind instruments and the high strings— 
and with a crash like a tidal wave, the 
organ and the orchestra enter with all 
their power, and the trombones, three 
on a note, burl out the nature motive. 

The dance song is sung first by a solo 
violin, and then hymned by the whole 
orchestra. When it has subsided 
degree, a wonderful horn, in the key of 
A flat, 
soul in a motive so pure and simple and 
lofty that Beethoven would have wel- 
comed it anywhere, and for pages one 
wanders in blessed fields. Finally Zara- 


thustra sings his hight song of triumph. | 


Over a bell that clangs the midnight 


announces the salvation of the' 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


VI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, AT 8, P.M. 


in a) 


| Programme. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, SYMPHONIC SUITE, “‘Scheherazade’’ (after the 


Thousand Nights and a Night,’’) op. 35 


hour the orchestra rhapsodizes as only | 


Zoroaster, Nietzsche and Strauss can 


rhapsodize; there is a sudden transition | 


from C to B major, 
ideal is breathed by the strings, 
goes up in the sky with chords that make 
one think of receding stars, 
there igs the ethereal color of a chord in 
B,major, and away down the double 


hasses reiterates an obstinate C—the un- |, 


solvable end of the universe. 

Leaving aside his poetic intentions, if 
remains that Strauss has taken certain olf 
the elemental meanings of Nietzsche and 
translated them into music of enormous 
vitality and matchless splendor. And, 


however far-reaching his vision, however | 


wild his fantasy, he has remained ab- 
soluteiy master of himself and his ma-~- 
terial. 


Tt has no weak joints. The tonal scheme 
of the work—the key relationships, and 
50 on—and 


the theme of the, 
and it 


Away up) 


AN DROMACHE’S LAMENT, from “‘Achilles’’ op. so 


OLD NORWEGIAN ROMANCE with VARIATIONS, 
Op. 5I 


(First time in Boston) 


SONGS WITH ORCHESTRA: 


a) WAGNER, “TRAUME”’ (Orchestrated by Felix Mottl) 


6b) SCHUBERT, 


‘DIE JUNGE NONNE”’ (Orchestrated by Franz Liszt) 
c) LISZT, 


‘*DIE DREI ZIGEUNER’”’ 


There is no experimenting. The | 
score is put togethcr with a master hand. | 


SIBELIUS, KARELIA OVERTURE, for full ORCHESTRA, op. 10 


(First time in Boston.) 


its formal architecture are, 


classic and as fundamental as the ground © 


itself. The orchestra 1.8 used with un- 
precedented richness and brilliancy, and, 
for all that, every page is as clear, as 
inexorable in its logic, as it could pos- 
sibly be. When, moreover, it is realized 
that this music was composed between 
the first of February and the, last of 
November, 1896, it is apparent that there 
are a few giants left, even in these days. 


j 
! 
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| Soloist; 


| Madame ERNESTINE SCHUMANN.-HEINK 


‘The performance was a superb one in/ 





| ce sits att | 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, GRIEG AN 
_ SIBELIUS 


With Mme. | Schumann-Heink Singing, 
Too—The Gloomy Pleasure of the Rus- 
sian’s “Scheherazade” —Grieg’ s Amiable 
Little Variations — Sibelius’s Sprightly 
Out-of-Door Overture—The Wise Singer 
and Her Discreet Artistry 
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harmonically, vary ‘them ir 


and most.of all clothe them in. a : 


magnificent instrumental colors, “on 1 
then play with endless ingenuity ‘i a. 
imagination upon these tints. And » 

féllow—as the leathery Herr Professors 
may have admitted to. themselves could i 
invent melodies. That which charact aE 
izes- Scheherazade as the narrator—tht e 
solo violin usually plays it against thi he ‘ 
harp—is imagined very felicitously. It 


is charming in itself; it is characteristiq® 
of its subject and its purpose. As happy 


adroit and beguiling are the twin them 


of the young prince and the young: prin- 


eess..who sat in the garden and talked 


The captious cavillers at music that is 
“all color’ may not wisely reproach -Rim- 
‘kKy-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Scheherazade.” If they 
io, and if they are human, then are they 
stifling their own sensations that they may 
show their superiority to the rest of us hot 
with the pleasure of the music.:.For the 
first time in three years, Mr. Fiedler. re- 
vived the Russian’s ‘Symphonic Suite” at 
the Symphony Concert yesterday after- 
noon and read it freely and glowingly, as 
his way often is with opulently romantic 
music. The suite gives the orchestra many 
opportunities to prove its technical skill 
and its responsive feeling; it stimulates 
the men for. its own sake, too, and they 


of love—or rather let a whole orchestra 
-talk for them. As.such conventional 
matters go, it is not fair to despise the FH 
liquid and tossing sea-motive, and: who 
with the mixture of humor and ‘senti-— 


ment that ought to be human nature and 
with a fancy or two of the Orient at 


‘back of his head can resist the drone of 
‘the tale of the Kalendar. It seems to 


rise out of some courtyard of Bagdad 


where the story-teller sits. Up throu e 
the narrow street it comes; other sounds 
of an Oriental thoroughfare interrupt it; 


but it:cannot be long stilled. If Se 


herazade had such a voice no wonder shay 


held the sultan attentive for a thousan dy 


played it with a luscious magnificence or a {I nights and one night besides, 


delicate sensibility of tone. Music and per- 
formance carried the audience with them. 
Nota leafin the distracting or the soothing 


programme books stirred, while at the end i through this ‘“‘Scheherazade.” Of course 

_ intellect designs a symphony, a sonata, a: iy 
overture. The composer does not merely | 
drop notes on the page out of a happy tona » 


the applause was heartier and more gen- 
eral than even Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
her singing could evoke later in the after- 
noon. Grieg’s fanciful little variations on 
an old Norwegian tune seemed paltry and r 
pretty beside this palpitating panorama of | 
the Orient, and Sibelius’s overture ‘‘Kare- | 
lia’’—no remarkable piece in itself—was no 
more in comparison than a well-imagined : 
set of tunes. Before the end of the season “ 
Mr. Fiedler purposes to play Rimsky- |, 
Korsakoff’s other Oriental piece, ‘‘Antar,’ 
long unheard at the Symphony, Concerts. 
He likens it to ‘“‘Scheherazade.’’ May it 
prove so and may an audience that thrilled 
to the familiar music have speedy oppor- 
tunity to hear the unfamiliar. 

If all the Russians could have written 
as Rimsky-Korsakoff does in ‘‘Schehera- 
zade;” if he could always have: written 
in such vein; and if they and he could 
have devised imaginative schemes so 
meet for-it as this oriental fantasy, then 
they might almost have invented a new 
sort of music. Of course the dry-as- 


! 


And invention, imagination, design and . 
‘all the rest of the finely exacting faculties | 


‘that go to’ the making of music shine 


. fancy. But intellect goes also into the 
design’ of such a panorama in tones as 
-Rimsky-Korsakoff was composing—as a 
painter might compose his decoration for | 
the four walls of.a great Oriental hall, In-- 
vention and imagination devised those 
melodies, gave them their intrinsic beauty 
and their expressive voice, and then set to 
the enhancing, the adornment, the varia- 
tion of them in all the tints of a multifari- 
ous orchestra. Let them who will imagine 
in the terms of polyphony and go unchid-- 
den so long as they escape dulness, Let 
_also them who will—and can—imagine | in 
“the terms of instrumental coloring and 0. 
equally unreproached, especially when they 
can paint such frescoes in tones as Rimsky- 
Korsakoff achieves of Sindbad’s voy p 


and of the fete at Bagdad; and then £¢ 3 


such little panels of quieter beauty betw 


as the scene of the youthful ‘lovers and ad ‘3 


dusts cannot pardon Rimsky-Korsakoff. _ thereto such humors as the telling of 


This bearded, spectacled, benignant. old 


five minutes long to ..ignore counterpoint 
almost altogéther—dared ‘to do so when - 
he was quite able to interweave melo- 
dies. and fragments of melodies and when 
he had the scholarly. precedent of all. 
the little Leipzigs in all the pedantic 


Kalendar’s tale. “They sat in the gar-_ 
professor dared throughsa suite forty- ‘den and talked of love,*--and the music is 


- as sweet as the air that, blew over. them, 
The tale could not have - ‘been a Jot. more> 
wondrous than the orchestral telling, — y 
revelled in Bagdad—the fortunate East | 

no, conscience—and Sindbad’s ship did” 
lurch and smash in the. storm by the bi onz ty 
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smountain. Then’ suddenty ' the watéhit 
violin” stilled Scheherazade’s ‘voice. It is” 
the dawn, the awakening, and we that 
were of. the Orient of Haroun-al-Raschid — 
and‘ the thousand nights were applauding 
| a conductor, an. orchestra, and a com- 
poser, too, who ‘had written full-bodied, 
warm-blooded, hotly colored, glowingly pic- 
torial music. « The Orientals have no: com- 
posers; the Russiaris, when they write ‘as 
Rimsky-Korsakoff does‘in “Scheherazade,” 
are ‘full and: doubtless more expert substi- 
tf tute for them.. Not-often in this Boston of 
| ours may we come out of music hot’ with 


the pleasure of it. 
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And tiny-voiced, short-breathed Grieg 
| seemed very tiny and fitful indeed beside 
eT this magnificent Muscovite. Once upon a 
time the. Norwegian wrote a set of varia- | 
tions for two pianos on a Norwegian folk- | 
| tune. In the last months of his life he | 
scored the piece for orchestra, and once and © 
again the orchestras now playit. The theme | 
is a cool, wistful, little musical -period, 
and out of it Grieg fancies thirteen happy 
little variations. He was no bearded bar- 
barian, like Rimsky-Korsakoff, but he hac 
not much more regard in these variations 
(and in most of his other music) for the 
leathery pendants on their academic chairs, 
He is a!most as indifferent to counterpoint 
in ‘this particular piece as Rimsky in Sche- | 
herazade. The variations are little more than 
flitting fancies. They come, they go, less 
like moods than flecks of moods, and much 
more like whimsies than scholarly exercises 
in music. The instrumental choirs toss 
figures to and -fro; they dance to: many 
sorts of rhythms; the harmonies run fanci- 
fully; there is graceful play with instru- 
mental timbres. When the variations are 
lightest they are most amusing. Grieg, 
‘“majestic’’ in horns in. unison. or building 
up a swelling climax, is not so entertaining, 
At the end, quite as though it were qa Nor- 
wegian Scheherazaade, the orchestra sings 
over the old tune, and lets it die as though 
composer and band were done with their 
play: It is more than a trick to write this 
lightly fanciful, this amiably wistful music. 
There is a kind of imagination in it. When 
Grieg does not overtax it till he gasps—and > 
the variations escape by their brevity—he is 
often charming in it. 


Seemingiy. there is a Sibelius of high 
and stern imagination, as in the sympho- | 
nies; of high and melancholy imagination 
as in “A Saga;’’ of well-conceived and well- 
made occasional pieces like “Finlandia” 
and even of mellifluous salon music like 
the ‘Valse: Triste.” The early overturs, | 
“Karelia,” with which Mr. Fiedler ended 
the concert yesterday, is of the occasional 
Sibelius and even then it is neither me- 
chanical nor savorless. The wise in things 
Finnish explain that Karelia is a province 
of Finland and that the Kareliams are 
more sprightly of body and mind than are 
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as of fresh wind a 


and a queer tang, rin 
pale sunshine, that returns again and 


in thie overture and gives it zest and color. 


It‘is amusing to hear and to follow; it is 
“different”? like all Sibelius’s themes from 
the regular'thing in the regular way. lt 
may or may not be Karelian, but it) is 
pleasantly jaunty. Moreover, it will not 
long endure the contrasting plaintive melo- 
dy, and so Sibelius can find no occasion for 
pleak and sombre music. The sun, shines 
through this, overture as may be it shines 
in Karelia. It has made Sibelius robustly 
fanciful teo. There is open air and quick 
and spontaneous spirit in the overture. in- 
tellect did not fret it more than it fretted 
“Seheherazade” and the Norwegian varii- 
tions—on Grieg, as usual—strayed on the 


house. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink is wise with the 
discriminating wisdom of many years dn 
opera house and concert hall. She distin- 
guishes among occasions and audiences; 
she chooses her music and her way of 
singing carefully for them. Give her an 
audience that expects the big voice, the 
big emphasis, the large manner, and she 
will bestow them as generously and whole- 
heartedly as she can. Beforehand, more- 


over, she chooses her music accordingly. 


Not: so when she is summoned to sing at 
the Symphony Concerts. Then she elects 
other music—Andromache’s Lament from 
Bruch’s magnified cantata, ‘“Achilles,’’ and 
orchestrated songs by Wagner, Schubert an! 
Liszt were her pieces yesterday—and lets 4 
discreet artistry order all her singing 0! 
them. Except in Andromache’s. vision ofa 


falling Troy there was no oceasion for ‘¢ | 


big voice in these ‘‘numbers,’”” and then 
large and sweeping tones seemed to cos 


the singer some labor. Elsewhere, and, 10 | 


a finer pleasure, her tones were soft, full, 
admirably sustained, transparent to every 
reflection of the course and the mood 0! 
the music. Andromache’s lament is sol- 
bre musical speech, gravely, a little . m0 
notonously anguished until it bursts in‘ 
the prophetic frenzy of.the close. It is4 
little smoky. It needs such utterance 4 
Mme. Schumann-Heink gave it to releas 
and clear but not exaggerate its emotion. 
The lew-voiced ecstasy of. Wagner’s sone 
of “Dreams” again suited the subdue! 
quality of her tones and her emphases 
Schubert’s ‘“‘Young Queen” bears orch* 
tration less well, but again the _ sins’! 
avoided all temptation to overdo her musi 
Her tones refiected but did not force it 
contrasts.. As for Liszt’s. song of tie 
gypsies,- her voice and. the voice .of Mr. 
Witek’s violin bore equal part in it. The 
strangeness of the music and the picture 


easily oyercame the relentless interyals. 
Mme, Schumann-Heink may rely less up! 
her voice now than she once did. The is 
crimination, the sense of musical and em®* 


were in both, and the one and the oith¢'. 


tional values, the subdued intensities wit! 
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a while, like othe. || only amiable chatter. The Atth 
hey may lessen the 7 Which the theme is given to horns 


H. T. P. unison, has more character. Theres 
: ipretty variations in minuet- is is 
,form, but as a whole the composition 
is not greatly to Grieg’s credit. elther 
| aa 8 in tones or a8 a craftsman, 
| theme itself has pleasing ‘yet 


- | The : 

| “7 and a quaint touch ts given véte, 

to it by 

THE SYMPHO the repetition of the closing cade 
with a difference in che time. © 


fhe overture of Sibelius may have an. 
oe Rte SDiCm significance, * bff! saat 
: ewmarch thinks; but it ts ai 
7 : 8S without 

Gr legs Romance and Overture \ ™usical importance. We -aré ‘torial 
that Karelia is the southeastern pro-. 


of Sibelius Given First Per- vince of Finland; that it is “the stronge | 
| held of the national spirit’: that the’ 


. »| Karelian peasantry ar h Dn 
formance in Boston. panions. These are interesting, we 
art neoaat fet anmapnta 

» DY any evidence in the ovére” 

S i ture, which is even of less w than 
CHUMANN HEINK SOLOIST the same composer's splines neing ig v 
} pel ne for a brass band in the 
ae air. e chief theme, which is 
Rendition of “Scheherazade” by ,| rorsed,t? death; Js a lusty vulgar tune; 


the other thematic materia] is com 


lace. T) : rre- 
the Orchestra Worthy of ly of repetitions, ‘The ochesteamaiaan 
the Organization. ’ 











- thick and monochromatic. ae 
Source of Great Pleasure, : 

It was a great pleasure to h nd 
Hear ntol Taw (Forget sky-Korsakoff’s gorgeous and entramen 
y PHILIP HALE, ing suite again, one of the most brilliant 

The sixth public rehearsal of tho | °<*™ples of romantically imaginative 
Boston Symphony icinit orchestration in all music, It is not 
Fiedler “ o estra, ‘Mr. |necessary for full enjoyment to inquire 
r conductor, took place yester- )| minutely into the tales of “The Thousw 

oa afternoon in Symphony Hall. beg Nights and a Night’ that ‘seni 
me, : | the composer; to ask wh ~— 
loist Mili oy Helnk was the so- | Kalandars tells his strate aan ms 
2 alg MIR ha program was as follows: what prince d % 
Suite, ‘Scheherazade’... and what princess 


















Andromache’s Lame +++» Rimsky-Korsakoff ;) characteris ure 

Old Moriecnt na ae nt. rrr seeeeseseseseeeesBIUCh. g].Zama i gi whether they are Ka ne 

Bon etek somance with variations—Grieg * n, oon of the h 
gs with orchestra— , beauteous Budur; or to question why 


(a) Traeume ‘ ; 
h tresses sseeeceveseseseesees, Wagner, the ship should go 4 a 
(c) nie Tre ZN ne. + os see eee ee ose Schubert magnetic rock in thet eutne tacts sg 
“Karelia,” OVEMGICT...3. cn aes (Wotn the Festival at Bagda 
sie ine oven Ah bys Variations 
uré of Sibelius were per- : 
na ty first. time in Boston. area aad the tales told by Schehera ade 
fads ations, composed for $70 ~ 4... sms rd and some of them 
ib eimiptce, Weta arranged by Grieg for = a E ouns, untrue, | Bes 
1907 Suey gb att an atl by over “The Avsblan Mentor a’ tae 
« . - orm : g”’ , ‘ 
knit work, nor do they give the hear, thelr poets “stoop the universe ta ‘on 
: ri, any idea of continuity in thought. , “#Very of a talisman and bind the visible, 
pi icy 4 are unlike d’Indy’s “Istar” oe invisible worlds within the compass 
treme. ot taser ge Faso he ae unter of ‘thie ane chu 
e:% : ere are 13 of |... € wondrous tales, and 
heal ee in which character, | Vitali aed with it the four movements of 
a tue Mab are varied so that |® suite and made them splendid with the 
‘hes contrasting little pieces, al- , %8rbaric splendor of the Orient. gan 
wid oon the conitensts are not strongly | Repetition Does Not Stale Motives, — 
a He e 18th variation is the | How fortunate was this Russia aa 
elaborate, and it contains an | had sailed th nj Wee 
apotheosis of the th © seas, in his thematic {me 
eme, after which vention! CC : ERA 4, 

the theme is repeated t] n! onstant repetition does no 
ply | Sentiy and sim- | stale the motives, nor is th lels 

y in the manner of the first state- Bride dl bag She iyi 
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ment. to pap me bs ingenuity of the varied 
| | orchestration, The themes themselves” 
Variations Amlable Chatter. jare haunting, and in the repetition je 


This composition cannot b eq the pleasi , une 
: @ rankec | ng monotony that give 
among the more significant of. Grieg’s °'lental music a peculiar, charm, “Th 
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» BEE DF i duel gata ame etal See — iy “planofortes, is” orghes- ink in breadth of style, in beairty 
: chat elgg etic taste. Jof technique and in that power of in- ; 


The ornament is appropriate. for | B. . tae 
Goltne aisle. te ie in. £0 lyric. beauty | ‘rPretation which is second nature to 
' the style. It is in the contr ne | th | : yd aad | a 
| concelts af the variations sathartthon 0 true artist, and never’ fails to 
n the pompous restatement of the press an intelligent audience. What 


aenenes bonds a Grieg in his true |are bushels of flowers, such as any 
| In Andromache’s: ‘‘Lament,”’:an.air to singer might be able to purchase, com-~ 


try the powers of a mistress o7 a , 
/ matic song, Mme aHunieinn tieink ait: pared with, the Bente 1s 
| ferentiated between the elegiac lamen- applause offered to Mme, Schumann- 


| tation’ and the tragic exhortatior Hein . 

| iv son. and to Ilium. It was a hes ie r ni iit peshapesitsie Matinee: BEROr 

| formance marked by breadth and in- | ® sir, ng of Andromache's mighty 
\ - ipine PS a ‘4 men i . 

Wagner s exquisite lyric song was | or ation, as set to music by Bruch, 
delivered with +) tenderness, a Pepows or after that inspired delivery of the 
a fineness of sentitnent and a wi 4. | faint, alle bs iad 

 holaing, fg Nate ARP het LA et Poe t, final alleluia in Schubert’s pa- 
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pant, suggest Novelties From Sibelius 
 Geovagione | and Grieg Are Played. , 


hearer as thou 


tening as the : : | i: he es eee 

4 h- | * - é' 

Sighebrentea’ and accomplaned “Sohe- |Mmg Schumann-Heink SINGS a 
| Aria and Group of Songs, 
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| 
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Wazir. 

The brilliance of this music may 
almost be seen, glittering, dazzling; 
and in this music with all its beauty, Ms apt 
its richness, its pomp, its dramatic The orchestral, numbers at the sixth 
moments, there is also the reminder|| Symphony rehearsal yesterday .after- 
of what Henley characterized as the]| noon were ge follows; Rimsky-Korsa- 
tedium of the Bast—the realization] | koff, symphonie suite, “Scheherazade”; 
that the show is only passing. “This]| Grieg, Old Norwexian Romance, with 
had indeed life; O sad that ‘ts fleet - variations, op. 51, and Sibelius, ‘“Kane- 
Desolator of Dwelling Places and the sirat time 1m SG RtOr se eae 
Garnerer of Graveyards will soon put Mnie Schumann-Heink was solo St 
an end to the feasting and the laugh- and sang Andromache s Lament from 
ter, and Sultana and_bathman, the | |.Bruch’s ‘Achilles’ and these Sons® 
yoluptuous beauty of Bagdad and the|| with orchestra. Wagner's “Dreams, 
eatherer of fagots will alike be trans- orchestrated by Felix Mottl; Schu- 
lated to the ruth of Almighty Allah.|; bert’s “The Young: Nun,’ orchestrated 


, . . . - Ban's .< ‘ 4 > as se ry. Ae ‘.vnp- 
Sang with Classic Dignity. py Liszt, and Liszts The Three GY1 


— 


ae precicus to be proclaimed aloud >} thetic song of “The Young Nun?” 
. he orchestration is expressive, save No other contralto dr: 
a concluding measures, which in- alto draws an audi: 
Lew Ee Tcasles WON Ag | ence which, like yesterday’s, fills Sym- 
Weink exhib 7 sonss Mme Schumann- phony Hall. Those wh 
eink exhibited skill in the use of dic- nie a0 WhO! Sonera 
tion in the management of her voice, mer performances of Rimsky-Korsa- 
and in certain eftects, as the employ- koff’s splendid suite, “Scheherazad " 
ment of sustained soft tones but ‘it were glad to > j ae 
Ss, oad see it leading the program. 


would be easy to questio 
ASV stion her choice of |in this w . 
tempo and of rhythmic proportion Tes is wonderful composition are to 


gies.’ 


‘ment of Andromache with the classic a tei 
dignity that did not exclude emotional officer may have bemoanet t ( ae 
intensity. By her voice and art and by spent in voyaging upon distant seas 
womanly feeling which gave life and|| When he coveted: every available mo- 
deep expression, she raised Bruch’s mu-|'! nent for composition with Balekine™ 
gic, inherently feeble and meaningless, aoe it Rt Se ates ated tO. a yiiky 
t+ where it was mome ilv lim 4 -osme¢ 7 SC OW SK, 
Dae Me eat | macy tet anim an kemian Hence (and 
songs with fine appreciation of the char- languor which might have been born 
acter of each, though in Schubert’s| |. under Southern skies, but he never for- | 
‘young Nun’’ she erred, if at all, on|{ got the implacable melancholy of the 


the side of restraint. Liszt’s ‘‘Three Slav. ; 
a kingly origi af Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote with optitm- 
eS watt - veg 4 ne SER ism, virility and a fine sense of color. 


fective setting of music to Lenau’s , ty 5 nw 
His touch is sure In dramatic descrip- 

poem, was Sune con amor, with a dra- tion. He establishes his setting and its 

matic force that was not allowed to be-|| appropriate atmosphere with tine mas- 


eome theatrical or extravagant. {ery and more exquisite imagination 
aries of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| | phrases both of “The Three G be found “the hum of : 
b+ 0a Mae ras bh r ‘ 9 , Vv rsies'’ »} . ) prayer, th 
|  orsheall iy 7 ee, Nun.” In Lisette peed of birds, the thrilling of harp 
chestration o ie- latter, the tone ?™ ute, the shrilli 
, AE cm, ; . tone ae, SMO, irilling of 
| Brsdarge of the clarinet cannot be said | witching strains of the ton cs) 
{to wholly satisfy in the notes of the Aiea ete oe oe professional 
| | it Fara singer was warmly applauded as Burton ol 1€ minstrel lay,” guch 
oars after her group and was recalled re- porate agg 1entioned in hig picture of 
| | PSibelit to the platform. ;ninth century Bagdad; and more than 
) tie : re hely or grim inexor- 1e story of the kaland 
able daring that stamp the p; atthe ec seeded eines at aaa ndar prince, 
| symphonies and tohiepoems. "tre LSet at a0 Be pecan 3 Pe seignsesy dy which brings 
| }oves havpily a finely rhythmical and | al-Zam: 6 mind's eye Prince Kamar 
dae thane apt Which imparts an air al- aa” +p and the Princess Budur, and 
para of a yehgin jocosity, and again that | de Peahiatic yet harmonious movement 
peptiph oo yerbien Muncrt rant There is also a_ |C°8cribing the wreck of Sindbad’s: ship 
song contrasting subject. For theM °™ the magnetic rock, are prominently 
| J 


| time jas ese ; ; . 
| oppreasion: of nietbarean fantoe cs yh ane haere CAPUVAUNGIY  Seeruren | 
eihia: Maver. sate Rad As moors. | A glorious set of moving tone pic- 
certs. next week, wi sthytas he con- ‘tures—and in thi oi 
rte xt. week, wil play- the..Seh | ite lg instance gloriously 
}mann concerto. The orchestral 5 psn played. The audience simply would not 
Bree ae Balakirev’s Overture. on 9 HStop clapping until Conductor Fiedler 
1eme of a Spanish march (first time) | 224 tired of bo | 
and Cesar Franck’s symphony in 'D cert Master witele Weep gym 
minor. eee VG FAG) en ee 
‘xquisite announcement on the yiolin 


_of the oft-repeated “Once Upon a 


. €chumann-Heink n h - 3 ee 
Mme. ¥c stage Peginesen Rimsky-Korsakoff as 4 young Naval | : 


The performance of “Scheherazade” |} than any of his contempor 
was indeed worthy of this superb or-|; Russian school. 


ris secs wy aye < | - « 70 ith 
tra, a virtuoso orchestra *. rhe Scheherazade suite glows Wi 
mire a hg the passion of the Orient, and is redo- 


posed of virtuoso musicians. The|| jent with the perfumes of the harem. 


Time,’’ and until at las 
,” and ast the entire band 
k hi up. Yet some folks wil) continue to 
many solo passages were skilfully |} whatever were the precise tales which ain mat tmese Symphony ee ae 
, diences are slow and cold. ° 


played,, and the whole performance}; the sultana told her jord to beguile him 
Che dazzling ‘“‘Arabian Knights’ num- 


was romantically poetic. Among the |; from his cruel purpose, that of taking 

many features of the concert the solos the life of each of his wives, matters | ber set a standard w 

Mr. Witek in the Suite and in ‘not. The four here chosen as themes | (Ht |] mann-Heink well snantainod te Den 
4b r im- 


és ” nave furnished an inspiration which the | maint sieueti 
s “Three Gypsies” were conspic- || .jmposer has developed with admirable | : zy ene rendition of the lament from 
‘ seh fancy: | bonty lilles. Later the famous soloist 
The program 0 e concerts next He does not attempt a laboriously mi- | he ee sang Wagner’s ‘‘Dreams,’’ the. Schub 
week will include Cesar Franck’s|} nute program, nor yet approach the. esas riers song about the dying nis dope: ert 
symphony, Schumann’s piano con-j} vagueness of French impressionism. Gr > sprightly song “The Thr H sj ee 
certo (Harold Bauer, pianist), Bala- There are appreciable ‘figures of the- reat Contralto Appears! There were two ling Ni Gipsies,”" 
kireff’'s overture on a theme of @ elements, the sea, both in majesty and scan Grieg's ay aa on the pro-. 
: | rwegian Ro- 
| 


eye anger, the grotesque recital of the Ka- [ ; . ; | 
(Spanish Merch, = 5 a With Symphony Or- mance with Variations’ and Sibelius’s 


eg et ke cg _ the eer, graces of 
the alluring sultana, 1e latter per- Ther 

formed with exquisite art vesterday chestra (agreeable moments Bas were many 
py Mr Witek. ‘The orchestra played ‘ the latter was c oh former and 
and Mr Fiedler conducted with excel- | 4 a aetna comparatively cheerful 
lent regard for the contrasts and hight- 2) Oe iwi dP2 bis test 

ened effects with which it abounds, and — i if “ Cue 
at the conclusion of the number were | 
insistently applauded. vile 


‘““Karelia’’ overture. 


calainsenal 


. ‘a ac , j 
There has yet to rise up a co&tralto 
who can match Ernestine Schumann- 
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7. ew rather ‘the inevilable consequence’ 
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Be chide lll. aT | adjustment of values, a 
: J: | PBX Not all singers would have bad the 
of 


courage to sing the eurious ‘song of 
Presence 


ne ‘ th iz as effective 

Mme. — Schu- ee the thle Wayner and Schubert. 
mann-Heink Fills Hall 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


which had preceded. it may, neverthe- 
‘less, be as great a song. 
Mme. §ehuniarin-Heink, was solofst with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra yester- 


OLOIST | : 
1s Be 
| y used native 
themes, and with telling effect. Paris has. 
its series of Russian concerts, operas, and 
ballets, which are well received; and Boss 
ton could do worse than to follow such 4 
_lead. There is much in this school that. 
| would prove of refreshing interest, even 
on Pro- bes a Rachmaninoff has left it for more 

' complex effects, while a Scriabine follows 
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| ee VOCAL RICHNESS 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY HEARD 


Instrumental ~ Numbers 


, The wonder of the “Scherazade” suite 
tig pot only the remarkable fascination 
of the music itself but the economy of 
the scoring, the endless succession of 
2 fternoon in: Symphony Hall.» when 
shave’ was held the. sixth public rehear- 
sal of the season. Her presence crowded 
the auditorium, to the last seat, and from 
an’ early hour a large crowd had waited 
outside the hall to fill the upper gallery. 
Mme, ' Schumann-Heink sg Andro- 
mache’s Lament, from Bruch’s Achilles 
and these songs with orchestral accomp- 
animents by Mottl and Liszt: Traume, 
Wagener; Die Junge Nonne, Schubert; 
and the singular song of Liszt, ‘after 
Lenau, ‘‘Die Drei Zigzeurner.” - 


| meister,. who. 


btained 
strange and wonderful colors obtain 
with an orchestra that could satisfy 
‘neither Wagner nor Strauss. | : 
The applause was so hearty after this 
performance .that Mr. Fiedler. returned 
‘several times: to the front of the stage, 


| 


and finally nis orchestra rose with. him, 


| Nor was it only Mr. Witek, the concert-, 
had played some solo pas- 


‘sages as only a master can. The recalls 
Pe 4 Mme. Schumann-Heink lengthened 
the concert, 


‘repeatedly had 


after Mr. Fiedler 


for she was called back, 


The orchestra played Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's ‘“‘Scherazade,’”’ symphonic suite af- 
ter “The: ‘Arabtan: Nights,” one of the 
unigie samples of originality and per- 


mounted his stand to proceed. 


gramme Included Rimsky-Korsa- | £"2"°° nd indulges in ecstatic dissonances” 


koff’s Beautiful ‘‘ Scheherazade.’ ’ 


By Arthur Elson. 
wy ™ ord: . . nt ese an ° ; 
w-erday our orchestra, back from its 
success in the musical suburb called 
Gotham, settled down to its regular task of 
Sathering local laurels. 
The instrumental numbers were Rimsky- 
, Norsakoff’s ‘Scheherazade’ and Grieg’s 
Romance and Variations, and the ‘‘Kare¢ 
| lia’”’ overture of Sibelius; while Mme. 
| Schumann-Heink sang Andromache’s 
Lament from Bruch's ‘‘Achilles,’’ Wagner’s 
‘‘Dreams,’’ Schubert’s “Young Nun,’ and 


free play. 


for the brasses. ° 


Grieg’s Romance and Variations was 
originally a four-hand affair for two piangs. 
Grieg was in his most intimate moods 
when writing for small forces, and his 
striking harmonic and melodic gifts had 
This work is based on an old 
Norwegian melody, but the treatment %s 
Grieg’s, and the variations are wholly his. 
One could not find the strength of a 
Tchaikowgsky or the breadth of a Reger in 
them, but there was always grace and 
sweetness. There were moments of power, 
too, but the work won its success by the | 


variety of its harmonic and melodic effeets. | 


m- cans enmennaninciyes 
for full orchestra on an Old Norwegian Hall, a havderintet sc ee Bt | | 
Romance by Grice Sei Wo de ene oe f A : eae ad Paauide Fund and with 
and Sibelius’ ‘‘Karelia” over » for the leigh Es | 
. here for the first time. Mme. Schumann-Heink a6 j 
Petes vice is a serjes of tone pic-/| singer. The orchestral pieces me on tle | 
tures of varying interest and importance. | jydes to ‘Die Meistersinger, oO ener a 
The composition was first thought out) ,nq ‘Tristan’; the Overture tqQ : Tann- | | 
for two pianos, but certain of the varia- | pxuser,” ‘the “Good-Friday Spell” from 
‘tions heard yesterday, such as th?) wporsifal,” and the Apotheosis of Siegfried 
fourth, fifth, ‘seventh and eighth, are from. “asétterdimmerung.’’ Mme. S8chu- 
more than piano music transcribed for a mann-Heink’s numbers are Erda’s warning 
et of instruments. The thought is or- to Wotan from “Rheingold”; Waltraute’s 
cheetrat, the framework larger than in narrative of the gods from “Gstterdim- 
Wee seers, Insta ncer: merung,” the Page’s air from “Rienzi” 


; ; ’ : > ; ’ ig 9 
‘Grieg’s lack of constructive power | hestral version of agner’s 
, AIKt his} and the ore Ww 

shown forcibly in the conclusion of song “Dreams.” 


The “Scheherazade” suite has four move- 
the sea and Sindbad’s ship, the 
story of the Calendar prince, a romance 
| between a young prince and princess, and 
a Bagdad festival followed by shipwreck | 


‘rat ) ing, Nov. 26, in Symphony 
fection Of style in all music; yet | S Batt evening 


The ‘Karelia’ overture is an early work 
of Sibelius. It is named for the southern 
province of Finland, whose people are 
bright and lively. The themes are of a. 
, Me isch ier ; ) robust and jolly nature, and make their | 
on the agnetic . . ? > ; . 
Warrior. iat adbad sande wine pavegue. effect even if not always deeply inspired. | 
the Calendars were three in number and | ve ORE oe eg ey cay: briener 
| there were many sist tainiehisin ds iio adi aie and was decidedly in place in the refresh- 
like that of the Tittonaty: ‘a is Yt ingly melodic programme, , 
| Vague. But the music is delightfully clear. | 
The first movement, after a slow presenta- | Last, but not least, the reviewer must 
tion of Sindbad’s motive, and the Schehera- | Pay tribute to Mme. Schumann-Heink; for 
zade theme, grows nautical enough, with a |the audience certainly did. It may be that 

sea theme, a wave theme, and even a ship | Russia and Norway have composers, but 
theme, in varied melodic, harmonic, and the long line waiting for admission was 


Liszt’s ‘“‘Three Gypsies.”’ | 
ments, | 


—_—- ee 


_— ee ee 2 


ee 


plece. There, when he would follow the | 
approved mefhod, ‘put a capstone upon) 
His tonal edifice of material developed 

froin what has. gone bvef»re, he falls | 
hopelessly short, ane. this strugsling H 
finale is a series of little episodes similar 
to the Short variations which have pre- 

ceded, : 


Sibelius wrote his Karelia overture | 
1893. ;, Karelia is a province of Finland, | 
and the ‘home of the gc gs yo boss Basal 
eople are Wwell,spoken of by Mrs. Rosa | 
Routearch,: They we amiable, cheerful | 
companions, also, we . should imagine, | 
large-mouthed and _ flat-flooted. There | 
is nothing. especially wrong about the | 
“Katelia’’ overture. It is cheerful as a | 
cow, and made according to the only au- 
thorized prescription. | : 

Mme. Schumann-Heink seemed in _ex- 
cellent vocal condition and made a deep 
impression by her singing of the songs 
with orchestral accompaniments. Even 
Bruch’s. stilied. music. was made deep 


and strong with dramatic import. The 


— 


Time and the Symphony Concerts 


A note from Caroline Lincoln Pond of 
Winchester, written apropos of recent dis- 
cussion of Mr. Fiedler’s lengthening pro- 
grammes, suggests that the afternoon con- 
certs of the Symphony Orchestra should be- 
gin half an hour earlier. The note runs: 
‘Now that the length of the programmes 
for the Symphony Concerts is being dis- 
cussed, may I venture to suggest a change 
that has long been in my mind, namely, 
having the hour of beginning the afternoon 
concerts two o’clock instead of half-past 
two. The many suburbanites would be en- 
abled to make connections with earlier 
trains, the performance would almost in- 
variably be finished by half-past four, and 
many persons, I feel sure, would have 4 
peace of mind which they have hitherto 
not known. 


rhythmic guises. But there was no sug- 
: gestion of mal-de-mer—delightful passages 
| Were the rule, and the charming move- 
| ment ended peacefully. Would that we 
could find as much pleasure in other 


modern composers’ voyages on the sea of 
tone, 


drone-bass, 
but is rather prolix. Perhaps the Calendar 
prince mistook himself for an almanac. or 
felt that he must continue through as 
much of the calendar as possible. But it 
Was interesting in its weird way. The 


young prince and princess proved charm- | career, 
} 


addicted to. 


ing enough, though rather 
Russian folk-song. The finale, very oriental 
in flavor, was brilliantly effective. The re- 
curring Scheherazade theme, for solo violin 
was played with due spirit by Mr. Witek 
Bassoon, horn and Clarinet also were 
effective if¥'solo work. In fact the whole 
piece, with its spirited reading and ada- 


mirable performance, proved decid ; 
musical treat, aig dt: A 


The second movement has striking } 
bassoon and fanfare effects, | 


mostly interested in the fact that Boston 
could hear a singer. It was a singer, too, 
who is.now a citizen of our own country. 
Andromache’s lament, which she sang first, 
is recitative-like, but effective enough @6n° 
the whole. Max Bruch is usually master 
of the cantata form, as well as the violin 
concerto, and such works as his ‘‘Frithjof”’ 
or “‘Odysseus’’ should be heard more often 
than they are. In yesterday’s number, 
Andromache’s too gloomy grief was made 
very dramatic by the singer, and reminded 
the hearer of her successful operatic 
In her later group she gave Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Dreams’’ with a delicate sweetness 
and intensity that were very fitting. Sehu- 
bert’s lovely ‘“‘Young Nun” gave further 
opportunity: for the singer’s vocal richness | 
and expressive power, while the ‘Three 
Cyypsies,’’ who devote themselves to fiddling, © 
smoking and sleeping, met with a good 
interpretation. The violin passage for the 
first of the three gave Mr, Witek another 


chance for solo display. It added a loom 
of realism, even though theré were nh 
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SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


VIL. GCONGERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, AT 8 P.M. 


4 


BY FREDERICK OF in warning: ean 
a eae not being W ; at. 
son Note Hats are Tot oat singers tat ines 
: einpecdl ‘the artist strolled “Was 
e in a huge picture port ri ahaa: : 
t she was no Mest Spots ‘ t r ° 
‘tua te een walking DY ae t Dw as caused b Programme 
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i te a. ho ‘cost toe 
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cover- 
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hey 
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CESAR FRANCK, SYMPHONY in D minor 
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‘arm “Welcome. — _ amateur MUBIOID. ad . t SCHUMANN, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in A minor 
AP cate, oi was very. wast tack 1Aaci8 - 
. and ‘Jooked ‘more_ ‘matronly and be 
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BALAKIREFF, OVERTURE ona theme of a Spanish March 
(First time) 


ann-) eink te still a great 
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Soloist: 


A Alin 
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-¢trembone for the sleeper. This was” he Lsietjesicgial sein I Mics epedrcia , 
‘trombone for, the gine singer's numbers, REET, uothing on the Prouram 0 
though it called for enough vocal display, e | 3 | “igim tye 


|. 


‘efface the impression ma-e by the : 
and won its share of the friendly and well-_ pete S phonic suite ‘aoheh razade,” 


earned applause. . that glittering, sor eous tone picture of S 

The next programme offers Cesar the weird and marvelous happenings of the @@ ymphony Hall. 
franck’s symphony, the Schumann. piano Arabian Nights. 7 aa | 

concerto, played Dy Hetolg, Bauer, Snr. canine the, atmoaphere of “this composi : 

Balakiroff overture on ® Spanish march’ ‘jon, and Mr.- Fiedler and -his artists had 

theme. to acknowledge prolonged approbation. 


SEASON 1911--12. 


ALBERT SPALDING ILL. 


‘omguonningraisscmn” | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Albert Spalding, the violinist, was 


operated upon on Friday night for a | 
tumorous growth on leg and all his | MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
concert engagements for the next two 
weeks have been cancelled. He was to —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


QA tar, — “Marie d¢i { have played to-night at the Hippodrome. 


The trouble is not considered dangerous. Vii (t ("Ke = 

BY FREDERICK JOHNS. Mr. Spalding was about town on Friday | ° N RL. 
Fashion Note—H Hats are pot being worn ee ei pic’ enleenvar "aor il C 

at afternoon concerts by our great singers tising In is apartmenta e ho aza | . 

aie Mormerly the artist strolled when he suffered a hemorrhage and Dr. ATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, AT $8 P. M. 

upon the stage in a huge picture hat, giv- Carlo Savini of 33 Washington Square 

ing the impression that she was not spe West was sent for. Dr. Savini found tha 

cially hired, but had been walking by, hap- the hemorrhagé was caused by the growt h 

pened in, and finding people assembled, on the leg and that there already hac Programme. 

sang to them. It was a very pretty cus- been two internal hemorrhages from the 

tom and gave the auidence 4 chance to see same Cause. He had Mr. Spalding moved 


the latest things in hats. Also it cost toe to Mies M. E. O’Brien’s private hospital CESAR FRANCK, SYMPHONY in D min 
singers a large part of their earnings tO at 156 West Seventy-fourth street ani 1 


provide the hat. ae ay operated that night. It was said yester- 
_juenestine Belinea aay without arcover. aay that the danger of blood poisoning 
trae ne ee na dour, | as Geraldine seemed to be over. 
ing upon he! pompadour, and as Geraldine . : old. He is 
Farrar dispensed wiih a bonnet at lier con: meine is now 23 years Old. © is 
‘cert a week ago, [ thougnt the ladies J. . Spalding of the sporting 
might like to know about the new wrinkle. firm. other, who was Miss 
=< W Wel Boardman, is an accomplished 
eer we eeo amateur musician, The young viol-nis! 
Schumanun-Heink Was Very warmly wel- made his professional début in Paris in 
comed, and looked more matronly and be- and in alee 
e - Ss. » AS 
nignant taan ever. She selected Andro- _ he 
mache’s Lament from ‘‘Achilles,’” a very States, @ 


maslextcnoly affair, which corresponds ae him to the Pacific coast. ave 
what we term “keening’ at a wake. She . at °4 
: og oer wake. sie recital in Carnegie Hall on October - 
sang emg sins opel eee, cee OTD: ap red at the Vorcester music festival OVERTURE on a theme of a Spanish March 
S. ; Brean and last Monday night appeared in Buffalo. (First time) 
Madame Schumann-Heink is still a great ae ws 
contralto, though her ‘high voice ‘has lost 
its richness and ‘her upper tones come hard 
and are sometimes sarill. Her chest tones,’ 
however; are magilificent, and her middle 
register is unimpaired. 
* Mr. Fiedler introduced. to us a ew 
Srieg number which the composer arranged | | . 
for ull orchestra shortly before his death Soloist: 
in 1907. It is an old Norwegian romaice 
with variations for full orchestra, opus D4, 


and is very well worthy of a place upon the : M r. HARO 
Symphony program. A sweet folk-song Is | LD BAUER 
carried through thirteen variations, not 
pedantically, but imaginatively, fancifully, 
ee photiaanga Pe Soe gs 9 HO ye rae of ma- 

nery as tae work moves from one yi- Mason & Hamli i 
fiation to another. | ee 


Another Novelty Presented. , 
Another novelty was a new Sibelius over- 


SCHU 
MANN, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTR in A minor 


BALAKIREFF, 
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Conductor. 


1911--12. 


(First time) 


Programme. 


CONCERTO in A minor, for PIANOFORTE and 
OVERTURE ona theme of a Spanish March 


ORCHESTRA, Op. 54 


I. Allegro affettuoso 
II. Intermezzo: Andantino 


III. Allegro vivace 


OVERTURE, ‘King Stephen,” op. 117 


SYMPHONY in D minor 


I. Lento: Allegro non troppo 


II. Allegretto 


III. Allegro non troppo 
Mason & Hamlin Piano used 


VIL GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER ‘20, AT 3.2 
Soloist 
Mr. HAROLD BAUER 


Symphony Hall. 
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‘jecseraa MUSIC - ‘EXCELLENTLY | | 


Vina PLAYED ede deT Ke 


Franck, Schumann and Balakireff Upon 
It—The Long Overlooked “King-Stephen” 
Overture—Franck’s Symphony and an 
Admiring Audience—The Disappointing 
‘Russian—Mr. Bauer’s. Beautiful Playing 
of Schumann’s Concerto 


it is the length of the concerts. 
Another Long Programme, with Beethoven, 


sasdnably seem too long to the list 
) tend JON rece and bec | 
| comproniisé of an hour » 
fifty minutes. More than! once, Mr, Fie 
ler hasagreed to it. «Last winter, hats 
and the removal. ‘thereof was ™. ha at! a Pe 


pace: 
“ ig A Ae, 

ee |S y 

d forty-fi 6 or 
’ J ye 


topic during ‘the intermissions 


outta ae 
, When Mr. Fiedler came » first to ae 
‘phony Orchestra some said that he played 
unacademic French music frequently beca bs 
it was his first large opportunity with it, In-_ 
asmuch as German audiences care little to 
hear it. Now these same cynics of re 
foyer are saying that the conductor is put 
ting it often on the programmes of his fins x» 
season here because he is not sure when. 


he will have a chance to play it again 


R. Fiedler’s programmes are so 
elastic that sometimes they even 
follow the orthodox form—sym- 
phony, concerto, overture. The 

list of pieces announced for yesterday 
afternoon—Franck’s S symphony, Schumann’s 
piano concerto and Balakireffs Span- 


ish overture— did so until the audience . 
and dis-. 


opened its programme books 
covered that the conductor, as they say 
in the Middle West, had 
programme.’’..In Keokuk and Oshkosh this 
is the -refined circumlocution for an extra 
piece at. a concert, and Mr. Fiedler 
had prefixed his, Beethoven’s’ overture to 
‘King Stephen,” to the announced list. It 
was g00d to thear, with its alternations of 
trumpet calls and clear, firm melody, with 
its joyous tumults, its Beethovenish play 
with the two principal subjects and 
its Beethovenish vigor of climax. In it is 
the power of the ““Leonore’”’ 
little, sporting with and for itself rather 
than bearinig weighty matters—a plece writ- 
ten to order for an occasion, no doubt, but 
one that the conductors nowadays play too 
occasionally. On ‘the other hand, 
overture made the programme nearly two 
hours long, and once more the observer 
wondered whether relentless suburban 
time-tables or a sufficiency of music coun- 
Selled the many departures before the final 
‘“‘number.”’ 

None may say with certainty, but it is 


clear that the Symphony Concerts are un- . 


dergoing a little revolution as to length. 
Little by little, Mr. Fiedler is establishing 


the two-hour concert where once the nine- — 


ty-minute concert reigned. His point of 
view is easy 'to comprehend. He is a justly 
ambitious and diligent conductor; he would 


include as much music, old and new, as he 


may in the concerts; he likes to diversify 


and round each programme; and he does . 


not believe itwo hours of music, less an in- 
termission, and other short intervals, too 
long for an audience, Some of his hearers, 
Who are neither the slaves of suburban 
time-tables nor victims of a feeble faculty 
of attention, do find two hours too much 
for théir’musical receptivity and complain 

accordingly. , An. hour.and a half may 
reasonably seem too short to a conductor 
preparing for his concert. Two hours may as 


~of a Faun.’’ 


“added to the - 


ther ; 


such appreciative audiences. Only once 
this autumn have they been cool to it, 
and strangely to one -of its acknowl-_ 
edged masterpieces, Debussy’s “Afterno y1 ) 

They were warm toward 
d'Indy’s “‘Istar’’ three weeks ago, and the Ge 
were wetm yesterday and probably will be 
this evening to Franck’s symphony. —it is 
establishel now in the repertory of our or: 
chestra, and the timidest and most conver -) 


tional listener knows that it is not “in ‘0 Ge 


rect”’ t») listen attentively and applaud 
heartily. Franck’s symphony, moreover, 
which Mi. Gericke in his time cultivated no 
Jess than Mr. Fiedler does now, has” 

made its way by its intrinsic beauty of 
musical idea and expression, by the warm 
yet sublimated human emotion that. lies 
within iit. It is possible to be. very 


- learned and expository over the sympl ony . 


to write a whole chapter about its ‘cyclic’ 


overtures in. form, its use of germinating and correl ted 


themes, its derivation fromthe ‘theory | rd 
the practice of ‘Beethoven's final years, its 
influence upon Mr, d@’Indy: and other of 
Franck’s pupils. But the hearer who med- 
itated upon all this as he heard would be 
the paragon of pedants. Franck did mor 
than practise the cyclic form and pw 


contrasts and variations of germinating 
themes. He wrote music of a strange bea ny 
rand avery personal emotion. Pe tat fi 


Hear this symphony in D. minor anil: TO» 
call with it perhaps ‘the familiar quartet, 


and each has a rare beauty of aspiration. 
'In both, the musical ideas struggle, as 


were, out of feeble and shadowy ) me 
nings, into large and warmer’ voice, . into 3! 
higher and clearer lights, into the song of re 
triumphant, yet serene, attainment. bys 


are many tonal vicissitudes and transm uta, ; - 


tions along the way; there is almost alw " 
the suggestion of a striving faith risi ing 
little by little through its aspiration. »In a 


‘sense, Franck’s symphony is the “Su 8 mn 


Corda”’ of orchestral music; its voice ¢ ¢ 


ing ‘Lift up. your hearts!’’ OF rat ner 


S whispering, for almost “all of /Pran¢ 


music, except when he is tring to wri “4 
for the theatre or to express tha® for whi 


— he has no aptitude (like the torments — 


The Beatitudes”), is-a strangely quiet” an 
intimate’music. A low-veiced symplie - 
which the composer to) the’ Min- | 
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nts never flame, but the sober hues are 


very finely prightened, shadowed, and ad- 
4Justed value to value as the painters would 


say. Franck had the sense of instrumental 
color as he had nearly every other musical 
gense, ih his simple fashion that, seeming 
to do so little so “quietly, yet did much. 
And through the symphony, too, for an- 
other rare and distinguishing trait, runs @ 
tremulous feeling, a tremulous voice. -The 
music is always in sentle but a little 
troubled motion. It strides only at rare 
moments of triumphant climax, but it is 
always stirring, albeit a little brokenly, aS 
‘the water in a clear lake moves upon it- 
self. Franck never proclaims or affirms, 
except in these rare moments of victo- 
rious faith. His voice usually has its 
little hesitating tremor, yet how he be- 
Heved with simple and wholehearted spirit 
in all that he imagined in tones. Mr. 
Piedler caught the incessant motion of the 
music: he was. often lucid with the 
“eyclic’’ progress and interplay of the 
themes; in the main he kept the sym- 
phony duly intimate and low-voiced, but 
he rather missed this tremor, making 
Franck a little too positive of musical idea, 
a little too strenuous of orchestral tone. 
For Franck the dreamer was also Franck 
the craftsman who zealously polished his 


music. 


LLL 


Mr. Bauer’s playing of Schumann’s con- 
eerto continued the reposefulness, the inti- 
macy of the concert. There is no other 
concerto like it, and better, perhaps, than 
‘all the rest of Schumann’s music in the 
‘Jarger forms, it endures the years. Twen- 
tHeth-century audiences know the academic 
concerto that is a formal exercise for an in- 
strument—and wisely refuse to hear it. 
‘hey know also the thin-bodied, artificially 
moulded concerto that exists chiefly to 
display pianist and pianoforte. They lis- 
‘ten willingly to it only when a very com- 


manding or insinuating pianist plays it. 
They are beginning to know the modern 
concerto that takes refuge in rhapsody, in 
a ‘programme’ even, in short-breathed 
restlessness, in bizarre contrasts and com- 


‘pinations of orchestra and piano. They 
impressions and 


know, 100, 
vigor or the 
Deauty of the musical ideas and the 1lus- 
tiness of the treatment over them subdue 
to themselves all the exactions of form, 


hear it with various 
sense of pleasure. They 
the concerto where the 


yd ah 
‘that hears it sensitively, is such. As it is 
Now-voiced, so it is subdued, almost mo0- 
notonous, of instrumental color. ‘The tonal 
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to fuse them without obvious meditation 
upon rhetorical effect. It is the concerto 
in which the warm voice of romantic imag- 
ination and the dry voice of academi¢e form 
flow together into beautiful and substan-— 
tial utterance. Above all, it is the con- 
certo in which even in ‘“nasage work” 
and cadenza, the songful quality of the 
music never falters or fades. 

The concerto deserves to endure; it de- 
serves such affectionate study as Mr. Bauer 
has given it these many years, it rewards 
pianist and audience when it. receives such 
a performance as he gave to it yesterday. 
Mr. Bauer is truly at the maturity of 
his orwers; for throughout his playing 
shone the two qualities that are the 
crown of maturity — poise and ripeness. 
He nothing overdid or underdid. The con- 
certo ran its course in perfect clarity and 
adjustment, except when for a moment or 
two in the finale, Mr. Fiedler did not keep 
the balance quite even. The justice of Mr. 
‘Bauer’s pace and accent held the music 
steadily elastic, significant, songful. There 
was no rigidity of tempo or rhythm; there 
were delicate modulations of both in plenty ; 
but the sustained, yet varying, song of 
Schumann was never broken or clouded by 
short-breathed restlessness. Mr. Bauer did 
not turn the. concerto rhetorical or senti- 
mental by overplaying it. He was as 
poised with it as he was sensitive to its 
voice of warm, intimate, songful imagining 
to its voice of the pianoforte touched and 
colored by romantic musing that is never, 
as it could be with Schumann, moody ex- 
travagance. He veiled its technical exac- 
tions—and they are severe and sometimes 
subtle—as the music itself veils them. And 
over all, he shed the richness, the luminosi- 
‘ty, the alternate lusciousness and trans- 
parency, the manifold beauty, variety and 

expressiveness of his tone. As the con- 





certo is of the calm heights of pianoforte | 


music, so Mr. Bauer’s performance was of 
the calm heights of the playing of it. Not 
within memory has he seemed a pianist so 
free from cloud or blemish. 





Balakireff is more interesting to hear 
as an influence flowering in the music 
of other composers than as a composer 
of his own music. He trained Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and the other day Rimsky’s 
“Scheherazade” held a whole audience 
rapt, excited. He deeply influenced 


instrument.and virtuosity, as they do in woussorgsky, and Moussorgsky’s “Boris” 


Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto. 


hear masters in these pieces gladly. Schu- 
mann’s concerto is like none of these. It, and Borodin’s 
For the hearer played in this western world of ours 


is unique in its species. 


takes no thought,. except in after reflec- oftener than it is. 


They is a revelation of music-drama as the 


voice of a people. He schooled Borodin, 
music deserves to be 


Balakireff must have 


‘tion, of the form in ‘which it is written, inspired his disciples, though they ulti- 


“ . 


~eehnical achievement of the playing vir- other. 


Their work attests the inspira- 
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eT Mayas 1414 Orchestra Plays Franck’s Symphony 

























Players Share Honors With|; With Great Reauty of Tone, 
Conductor Fiedler at 
Matinee Performance. 
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Poin program. of the seventh Syne 

| atime rehearsal yesterday afternoon 
Vas) as follows: Beethoven, ‘King 
Stephen’ overture; Cesar I’ranck, sym- 
To many it seemed at yesterday’s phony in ‘D minor; Schumann, canine rts. | 
MAtiNGO <oat this week’s "aptkphonell ak "3 fate ih for piano, Harold Batrer,.| 
bg lg Rae high 4; enjovable of all | eis Toelhy® overture on a thems | 
dirntinin Gare: ay otteted. _Of its four This sida 4 hes chy a ee | 
, the Franck sym-! 4} - re, played yesterday age 

| 





yhony hinl Ie fairs : ; 
Prefs h ni which much of the new} 4: Hurst time in Boston, contains a 
2 >» ni oj - eo na P (em . cr? P . ' . L : . 
sh wh sic is the direct descendant, peo € siven to Balikireff by Glinka 
he Schumann piano ec Ta ' Who had picked o h , ' ; 
minor, with Harola FE concerto in Aj 4, aiken ; out the young Russian 
fortier.  aitfine roid Bauer as solo per- 6 ), ceed him inthis endeavor to estab- | 
er, Suffice to make this reek’ lish a nation: 3c | : alle 
: ra : lls “ eek 3 « Jil. S¢ hoo! ot com - :j ic 
concerts red-letter events According tc ‘OMposition. | 
Th ; a. nts, ~ ngs to a note UpPpolL the score. the 
€e periormance of the sv author, ‘in ws, itine j ' OFe, «Me | 
again showe > symphony ' villing it, Was mindful of} 
" showed the _ bread the perserutions” ‘ Of | 
Fiedler’s sympathi we th of Mr. C, , “Sserutions enduréd by the Moors | 
work es Coan nb lhe beautiful 72 Spain at the hands of the agents of | 
enthusiasm, ai d with loving care ana ‘€ Inquisition. - nae 
StaSIN, ane : io 1.¢ loi : | 
The audi or’s efforts magnificently. ‘eme, whicn was originale! e ler 
e audience was quick to ¢g sapetie’s Se ‘off. ¢ S original with Baliki- 
the great beaut > appreciate — Tell, or. the second, whie 
ne Breat beauty of the performance— CGlinka gav : Ch Was the one 
: erty ey every respect of the work charac ( 5 a nity DONe,, PrOnouTene 
AT it nsisted l , erty y Le "» nor has the : ; 
: ois ] Ion pasonen 4 Ar e com 0 ser a. 6 , 
ine the honors at the players shar- More out of them th: poser made | 
> nors with their ifte in vari Phe i than mere repetitiors | 
generous leader . Elilted and nie i sya ya Instruments and keys Tia | 
; Pin iin , Chants ot the monks ¢ > SOUT | 
Bly Bauer’s performance of the Schu- the organ are freart Te tute ph swne By dt 
1ann concer ‘ ipo “eas - Of Qhorel a1ivicet.o ; moments | 
that certo prompted the reflection }; Choral sugsestiveness, but the “popu- | 
at the visit of so well Sar ts ar rejoicing” is the disorganizec sia 
atin ta baw : ‘ell matured an the crowd. Batikiretf. sanized ain wf 
gifts and of commanding artistry irae phonic: poe issian themes and a sym-| 
up for the e Stry, makes Cc poem, Tamara,’ which g 
continued absence more inventi , 1 show 
greatest pianist ipsence of the vs Mea hay Sen 
: jianist of tt san a arold rr al : 
cess, while not Pp the age. His suc- * schumanh tone s performance of the'| 
as that made 9t SO extremely popular the salient imate <y should rank among 
azo by Jone oi a rant work years 1n Boston. Not sete ate Or the season 
= Joseffy and Paderewski and j lig “hh are cemperament 
uncommon. never | Ski, was °* intelligence blended i .. wee 
n, rtheless, : nate ed In as fortu- 
ly artistic SS, and thorough- y proportion. Here ji 
‘ AStic, It re , ; = ~~ ; i re 18 an art > 
markable for eh af a | performance re- ~ otc ay make the piano merely phi 
Ms = Ss ar st Cc reserve La ? ; or t 1éE dissemir e . iy 
‘ n . , So : on . ele be } 
than for its romantic feel no less ing. rior does It run pi of learn- 
Peeling and on a tangent 


technical perfecti its, With this or that senti 

Mr. agi rh we its conclusion ’ 1d!0m. Yenterday this natin haha et 
cally several pe dai enthusiasti- plaved With sanity with “ton er | 
A . va c ‘ipilsa « ; 7 9 ; ISe, ? a 
Balakireff’s “Overt Virbe and masterful, though q Pikes iP ocd 
Overture on a” ' tnority, which suvves {Ulett au- 
a Spanish March”’ a Theme of have * 51: nicn suggested that he might 
ivy colores reh proved to be a high- e played Chopin, Liszt, Débussv 
y colored and entir & MacDowell and give ; ebusss 
elty. The progra rely interesting nov- viduality vam wei to each an indi- 

with Beethoven's “kine arare., began ©, Mr Bauer has retained ; ir 
ture, s ‘King Stephen” over- 1 DiS power to grasp a Jarabe ithon.\ as 
symmetry of design, its nhoct Oe ae 
Se ook its distinctive traits, . its avin 
5 , Geeta: Speech, whether harration 
‘ NY RERKEARSA! S$ __ piicity tion or poetry. With what sim: 
or sale f : - curve of a a 
i esate ar ads ei ais rehearse. two prow “i balance and . proportion get 
Market 2646. +a, $10 each. ~ lay- feradtiacs bth rae expression! He dif. 
| melody with ween accompaniment and 
aftet.a st out copying his melodic line 
eh a steel engraving. He givesa just 
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re | . uch, the | 
pedal in the slow movement. He 
. from the plano its intimate .con- 
dente, as from one who spoke not for | 
li, Dut.for a, trusted friend to hear. 
There was-a trarquil, a subdued tonal 
colo. that: suited-the hush and intimate 
charm of these exquisite pages. The 
closing movement was spontaneous in 
its hrilliance, even as the andante had 
beernsin its communion. The whole per- 
formance was marked by a technical | 
mastery, plastic, subservient, and un- 
cer the .ccntrol,of an unerring sense of 
propertion, a poetic imagination, and a | 
fine ‘musical intelligence. 
Although Mr.Bauer was recalled a | 
number of times, his-audience was less | 


Pade over prima donnas with graces and 
10dish raiment. 

. r. Fiedler*is: to: be thanked for play- 

ing Franck’s symphony as often as he 


cee than it has been in times | 


of the chants of the Span 0 e| 
pyres of the auto-da-fe, with the ringing! 
of bells and the rejoicing of the popu- 


lace.*’ . | ei) 
“ithe theme of the Spanish march was) 
wan Bolakirett by Glinka. He finished | 
his overture in 1886. We need not con- 
cern ourselves with the nonsensical pro- 
gramme. The music is the thing. True, 
it has furnished the composer an excuse 
for the expression of his own it ya 
His overture is vulgar, brutal, if you. 
will. And yet, O staid matrons and bank- | 
ers, there are tien like tiss mad, vodka- | 
ridden music man as valuable to the 
cosmos as you or y * 

War! From the East and the West, the | 
North and the South, blood, rum, the 
slaughtering of hordes. It was James, 
Huneker who remarked, in his Anarche | 


doeg.. There is not. a page In this score ‘of Art,’”’ that music was a peg sc 
acrg@ss which a ray of sunlight and ths} ground of great free souls; tha 


IlesHed joy of living has not fallen. It | +¢19n could be incorporated in the walls of 


is inusic Which now gently exhales, and 
now proctaims with glad exaltation the 
sweetened, chastened spirit of the 
humble teacher who toiled with pupils 


faithfully and cheerfully, in an epoch | listened unawares 


of fiékleness, biogtry and veneer, cre- 
ating this noble symphony, one quartet 
and/*o 

teach of things spiritual, and prompt 
the pondering of the eternal mysteries, 


whenever they are performed with un- | 


derstanding: as the symphony was yer- 
terday. | 

The orchestra played with unfailing 
vevard, individually and as an ensem- 
ble, for the symmetry of the work «66 
a whole, for the clear exposition of the 
motives which make the movements 


one, and for eunhony and color of tone. | 
Next week Elgar’s new symphony in| 


% flat, No. 2 will be played for ithe 
first time in Boston. 
the composer conducting, during tne 
musical congress last Spring in London 
at the same coneert, May 24, whoich 
brought Bantock’s ‘‘Dante and Bea- 
trice’’ into the Ight. It was performed 
vesterday, and will be repeated tonight. 
hy the Cincinnati Orchestra, for the 
first?times in America. The soloist har» 
jiext week will be Kathleen Parlow, an‘ 
Ser mumber,. Bruch’s ‘Scotch’ fantasy. 
The other orchestral 
Vschaikowsk) ‘s 


Balakireff at Symphony 


piece will be 
itomreo and Juliet.”’ 


Russian’s Overture to King Stephen 


Yesterday Afternoon 
SPafesy OLIN DOWNES 


Beethoven’s overture to 


| Stephen,” Cesar Franck’s Symphony, the 


; a new 
umann iano concerto, and a 
_ Bch p Spanish | which was very impressive, plastic in its 


overture on the theme of a 


ne quintet, whieh uplift the soul, | 


It was produ:zed., | 


5 
mn 


symphony and the police be none the 
rls ai | so yesterday in Symphony 
‘Hall an eminently respectable audience 
| to atrocittes much 
‘higher, in the ladder of crime than the 
worst moment, for instance, in the de- 
barred ‘‘Salome” of Mr. Richard Strauss, 
and they were none the wiser. 
' The performance was masterly and 
| splendidly -unpolished. If music of this 
‘kina is to be heard, let us hear it at its 
‘own worth. For 15 minutes yesterday 
‘rum and rebellion ruled in Symphony | 
Hall. Vulgar? Alas, yes! And it is from) 
‘guch sof] that the Hilles spring. 

Mr. Bauer gave an admirable gate ome 
jance of Schumann’s concerto. If he sen- 
timentalized certain passages, the blame 
was not wholly his. Schumann's music 
is seldom free from a certain German 
sentimentality. Yet the concerto takes 
rank as one of the loveliest of the com- 
positions extant for piano and orchestra. 
It is a real piano concerto. It is no 
modern symphoric poem, wherein the 
pianist, given a sort of obligato part, 

fights against overwhelming odds with 
the orchestra. Schumann’s concerto is 


| intimate chamber music, and Mr. Bauer 
| proved that he appreciated this. His 
| pianism was worthy of the highest praise, 

and so was the rare combination of 
: poetry and analytical logic in his con- 
| Presented for First Time Here ception. He was recalled many. times 


a 


with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Fiedler gave what was on the 
whole a very sympathetic reading of the 
Franck ,symphony, & work which seems 
to have grown upon him since he per- 
formed it here last season. This was 
especially true of the opening movement, 


—_—_—— LLL LL 


“march by Mili Balakireff, made up the} rhythms, 1n the pulse and the moulding 


‘programme of the seventh public re- 


of the beautiful phrases, and sympbonic 


£ the Symphony Orchestra this/in the greatest meaning of the term. 
Sabeateny feabatdey afternoon in Symphony} Possibly the return of the music of the 
re y . 


Hall. Horald Bauer was the soloist. 


introduction, now in canonic form, wdéuld 


kireff overture was heard for, have been made more striking and pro- 
gn Bact athe here. It is said that Ba- portfonate by a slightly slower tempo, 
Nakireff had in mind the Moors and their’ and certainly the pacé taken in the sec- 
datulaior from Spain by means of the, ond movement was a little too rapid and 


‘Inquisition, that he thought of their| the 


coloring too vivid for the mood. 
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filed it away in the endless revision = 


to which he subjected the scanty body 
of his music. Once he whote to Tschai- 
kowsky saying how easy it was to con- 
ceive, to design a musical piece; but 
when he came to the filling of the con- 
ception and the accomplishment of the 
design Balakireff’s imagining and exe- 
cuting faculties flagged. Read the pro- 


gramme of his “Thamara,’’ for example, . 


and the conception seems stimulating to 
a characterizing and enhancing music— 
the wild gorge, the beetling castle of 
the hidden and cruel princess, the wan- 
derers that she lures for a single night 
of amorous revel, the body that she 
flings from the crag in the dawn, while 
She laughs as it falls into the torrent. 
But the music is pale, thin, cold, metic- 
ulous beside the amigining, the design. 
Only the symphony that Dr. Muck 
played and that had no “programme” 
escapes this reproach of accomplishment, 
falling far short of intention and taking 
refuge in meticulous detail, in a pervading 
dryness, in an arbitrary polish, in an ar- 
bitrary brutality. 

The Spanish overture, played yesterday 
for the first time here, slips quickly into 
this pit. The title-page recites the de- 
sign: the Moors in an Oriental theme of the 
sort that Balakireff liked to devise out of 
the stores of folk-music; the Spaniards in 
a theme that Glinka bequeathed to him; 
the two themes giving birth to a pictorial 
overture of chivalric pageant, of monkish 
chant, of popular savagery—over a burning 
of Moslems—and of popular elation. In 
imagination Balakireff stretched a large 
canvas, upon which he would paint a great 
fresco in tones, clear of line, glowing with 
colors. And the national music of the Ori- 
ent, and of Spain should be, his beloved 
and kindling inspiration. What he has ac- 
complished is a dry-polished, meticulous, 
arbitrary, mechanical working-out of his 
design, a little animated by the singulari- 


ened by orchestral pomps and flourishes, 
a little relieved by becoming contrasts and 
telling transitions. Of the glow and rich- 
ness that he stimulated in Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, of the piercing: accents that he taught 
Moussorgsky, of the fine ardor that fires 


all these Russians, there is hardly a trace. 


Balakireff spoke to more purpose about 


music than in it. 
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SY eraeebele————Marprelit : 
‘Fine Performance of Franck’s 
Symphony in D Minor—Work — 

by Beethoven. 


-HAROLD BAUER RETURNS 


His Playing of Schumann’s 
Concerto Refined and 
Polished. 


By PHILIP HALE, 


The seventh public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Max Fiedler 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Harold Bauer 
was the soloist. The program was as 
follows: 

Overture to ‘‘King Stephen’’.........Beethoven 

Symphony in D minor 

Concerto for piano Schumandn 

Overture to a Theme of a Spanish March. | 
Balakireff 

The overture to “King Stephen’ was! 
put on the program the day before the 
public rehearsal. The concert would 
have been long enough without ity Any 
concert of an hour and a half is suf- 
ficiently long, and any plece played 
after an hour and three-quarters -falis 
on sated and dull ears. Yet it was pleas- 


;}ant to hear Beethoven’s music again. 


; The overture was last played at a Sym- 
ties of the Oriental melody, a little bright- | 


phony concert in April, 1901. 


hing Stephen was a worthy peer, — 
His breeches cost him but a crown, ~ 

He held them sixpence all too dear; 
Therefore he call’d the tailor lown, 


But Beethoven’s overture was com- 
posed for Kotzgebue’s prologue, ‘‘Hun- 
gary’s First Benefactor,’’ who was ca-]} 
nonized because he was the first to 
bring his country under Christian domi- 
nation. | 


The overture is chiefly noteworthy. on 


—j account of the treatment of a little 


Solois 


Madame ERNESTINE & 


Hungarian theme, or at’least a theme 
of Hungarian character. The composer 
Beethovenized it, and all through the 
overture there are evidences of a sport- 
{ve mood. He was invited to provide 
music for the play, but he. could not for: 
the life of him write merely occasional, 
perfunctory music. a 

The performance of Franck’s sym- 
phony was on the whole impressive and 
stirring. ©The audience was deeply 
moved, for the applause after each move- 
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| was anarchistic. even “amoral, 7 Yet 


the work was as beautiful, as noble, as 
eloquent as it is today. And so in time. 
‘Vincent d’Indy’s symphony in B flat | 


city and placed with Franck’s among the 
greatest works of the kind, if not the 
greatest, after the symphonies of Beet- 
hoven. There are supreme qualities in 
F'ranck’s symphonies that are not to be 
found in the symphonies of Schumann, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky. Now and then 
there is a page in a symphony by 
Bruckner that has a lofty imaginative 
flight and suggests visions of things 
célestial, but the page is as an oasis in a 
desert, for Bruckner’s technical skill was 
far inferior to that of Franck, and he 
had little continuity of thought. As far 
as workmanship is concerned, Franck’s 
symphony stands fully abreast of Beet- 










































phony is profoundly human in its spirit 
|and expression. Music ef infinite com- 
passion! Music of abiding faith and 
leve !: 
| It is a dangerous compliment to say 
that any pianist has made a certain 
“composer pecullarly his own. Mr. de 
Pachmann is not merely an incompar- 
‘able interpreter of Chopin. Mr. Bauer 
is not merely an admirable interpreter 
of Schumann. He is remarkable when 
playing compositions by Cesar Franck 
and the more modern Frenchmen, and 
we all have heard him play music by 
Handel in the true spirit, as though he 
were improvising, now pompously, now 
singing a tender air, and now display- 
ing agility in rapid passages shaped in 
the approved mould of the period. Fur- 
thermore, if a pianist is constantly told 
that he is above all others an interpreter 
of this or that composer, he may finally 
fall into disturbing mannerisms or cher. 
ish resentment against the god who is 
said to favor him. Mr. Bauer’s perform- 
ance of Schumann’s concerto has been 
rai here, as elsewhere, and deserv- 
ly 

_ Yesterday there was again an exhibi- 
tion of fine qualities; purity of thought, 
‘clarity of expression, warmth that was 
|not too sensuous, a romantic spirit that 
was lyrical and not mistakenly epic. 
And Mr. Bauer did more than give de- 
light by a noteworthy display of pol- 
ished mechanism, fluent, crystalline 
runs, delicate nuances in color and dyn- 
‘amics; he established and maintained 
the intimate relationship between the 
composer and the hearer, without which 
Schumann stands aloof and refuses to 
confess his thoughts, reflections, aspira- 
tions. Yet there were moments in the 
\first movement when Mr. Bauer was 
)more sentimental than Schumann. 

| Balakireff’s overture was played bere 
‘for the first time, It is a singular, bar- | 
baric piece, professedly oriental, unde- | 
Niably coarse and at times as blatant 





major will be fully appreciated in this. 


hoven's, and like Beethoven’s this sym-|| 





















organ music, the chant of monks, and 


general jubilation at an auto-da-fe, He. 


himself was priest-ridden, superstitious, 
a bigot, as Tschaikowsky and others 
inform us, Was he in his heart p!eased 
at the recollection of the festivals when 
Jews and infidels were burned alive? 
Or did he look on the ceremonies only 
wth a view to musical delineation, to 
panoramic music? 

We have yet to hear orchestral music 
‘by Balakireff that justifies the opinion 
of his ardent admirers who claim for 
j him a commanding position among the 
} Russians. Moussorgsky surely had more 
native genius, crude as his expression 
was. Borodin had a finer nature. Rims- 


eet 


kv-Korsakoff was a gorgeous colorist. | 


Wil] not Balakireff be known in future 
as a merciless critic of his friends’ work 
and a helpful influence? 

The program of the concerts next 
week will include Elzar’s symphony No. 
2 (first time in Boston); Bruch’s Scot- 
tish Fantasie for violin (Miss Kathleen 
Parlow); Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’’ 


é ‘ ' 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Concerts 


R. FIEDLER is eager for new, i 
M teresting and warmly debated music, 


and he frankly admires neariy 
that Elgar has written. Hence he 


in- 


all 
has 


made speed to put the composer’s new 
symphony on his programmes, and it will 


of 


next Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning. When the symphony was ‘“‘produced’’ 


last spring in London, it was described 
length in this place, and it will be furt 
described by way of preparation 
present hearing in this column yn 
Wednesday. Whether the hearer 
proves or disapproves, the music 


at 
her 
for 
ext 
ap- 
is 


interesting. For the time being, Mr. 
Fiedler is zealous with the Russians, 
and after Rimsky-Korsakoff and  Bal- 


akireff, will come at the concerts 
next week, Tschaikowsky in his h 


of 
ot- 


blooded fantasia upon ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ 
Between the two orchestral pieces, Miss 


Parlow, the violinist, will play Bruce 
“Scottish Fantasia.’’ Coming newly to B 


h’s 
Os- 


ton last winter, she proved her worth and 


interest as a violinist skilled with her 
strument, sensitive to tone, keenly inte 


in- 
lli- 


gent musically and of warm yet controiled 


temperament. Except Miss Powell, no viol 


in- 


ist of her sex matches her. Thé more the 
pity, then, that she should have chosen 


| 
be played at the Symphony Concerts 


this dull, cheap and threadbare piece 
Bruch. 
DEAR A A 
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rde| | J maltose 
na movemant tout ‘a little ‘of its m C) solo.” 
‘atmosphere, while the finale, which é 

also a little brighter and more hiro , 
than Franck’s native self, became ex-. 
_ceedingly effective by means of | Mr. 
Fiedler’s brilliant and dramatic treat- 
ment. . | 
The movement is Y itself the feast 

b 


‘solid of the. three, it cee HE tan te er ap ellie 
| which confound .one th awe and emo if Sa, 

tion, especially the re-entrance, with the | FRANCK AND SCHUMANN DAY te 
erentent Wap and splendor, of themelody Max Fiedler took from the orchestral 
oO 6 siow movement, and the concluding | panoreny ast er i 
pages, then the double basses, having | repertory Friday afternoon some of the 
descended to an F-sharp, setting upon a | prade B works and won fdr his serious 
persistent baaic figure, which suggests |study of them the hearty applause of 
rrr gd! Re ee "4 he ye at: the Symphony rehearsal audience. Har- 
) the trombones calling at intervals and “WSR TES ae. Re ee 
the rest of the orchestra responds with old Bauer, the pianist, assisted in vie | 
fragments of earlier themes, as they \ Performance, giving fresh and appealing | 
pass in review, and the final burst of! review of ,a type of composition oa 


| Fadiant, blinding light. present age of composers is letting hand. | 
How simple this work is, how sensitive _ somely alone. : 


‘{n its harmonie scheme, how basic in = : ' . 
its structure! Yet the great appeal of Of the four interpretive efforts of the 


254 Magy bagi music is its broad hu- afternoon, that to be noted in the annals 
manism, its eternal piety, its perpetua- of Bost alk ae hiat inimorheaoed 
tion of the beatitude that Franck loved oF sbN se ware 3 * of re r ’ P ne 
so well, “Blessed are the meek, for they s] V** undoubtedly Mr, Fiedler's reading 
Shall inherit the earth.” | of the Cesar Franck symphony in. D 
Te ' minor. There are two ways of eonsider- 
» ing Cesar Franck always. You have on 
he one hand the Franek of vast intel- 
Mr, Fiedler and his men, in Carnezie i . 


Hall last evening, played for the first time lectual power and of sincere musical 
in New York this season. “The house was %'dor; you have on the other hand the 
crowded,” says. the Sun, “and it is en- . Franck of reactionary temper and-of will 
couraging to add that the audience dis- to know the art of tonal expression as @ 


played that keen interest in the music it lg a eg ' abla Aawe witel 
which is not always in evidence at or- thing fixed! by unalterable 


chestral concerts. ‘The Boston Symphony | Beethoven discovered and exemplified 

Orchestra has come to be regarded with ¢ once for all. In the ease of some of his 

almost as much pride in New York as it | works the sincerity of the man glows 

evokes from the citizens of Boston... It is 'so brightly that the listener is all ad- 
' 
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The Symphony Orchestra in New York 


Bee ha nar aad eahantaces a me ly miration; in the case of others the con- 
mann-Heink, stood Strauss’s “Zarathustra,” |SeTvatism of the artist is so mueh by 
Reger’s “Overture to a Comedy,” played | evidence that the hearer is impressed as 
for the first time in New York, four of ‘enduring the recital of a twice and thrite+ 


Bossi’s “‘Goldonian Intermezzi’’ and Veber’s ahi inept" al 
overture to his opera, “Oberon.” By all told tale, in language perhaps original 


accounts the orchestra and the conductor | but far- brought. 

played Strauss’s tone-poem as eloquently The symphony in D-minor iMhuetrated 
as they did in Baston last Friday and with- | Franck in both his charaeteristics. The 
out a hint of the nervousness that marred | frst movement with its broad, Vigorous | 


the repetition of it on Saturday. Mr. 4 | 
Henderson and Mr. Krehbel, who does t cantabile theme takes perfect command 


not love Strauss’s music, are justly warm of the sonata form situation, on which’ 
over it. [ the-intellectual qualities of a eyclic com- 

“At no time,” says Mr. Henderson position are agreed to depend. The mel- 
in the Sun, “could ‘Zarathustra’ have ody outdoes “anything of Brahms for 


sounded clearer than it did last night when | lai - Bi 
Conductor Max .Fiedler led the gentlemen , dignity and simple impress $7 










of Boston through a marvellously eloquent P has the monotony of ending at the close 
and technically faultless performance of it. | of each phrase on the same note, a t ; 
The exquisite beauty and perfect balance p= impatience of Beethoven never would 
of the tone of the orchestra never disclosed 

themselves more completely, nor has the 
admired body of players ever enunciated 


have tolerated; but it wins the listener’s. 
| attention by its vigor of outline and his: 


mer “git iy performan. wW is 
ar ‘th ‘Teast, meritorious of ance, stupane 
o the sec-| was A nton Witek's. playing of the sti § 
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so very far 
estio 


sive: bes ‘treatment, so in this’ wort 
first there is this kind of development. 
__. the very beginning there is a figur 


nee lenge | r re. bea’ OY + 
lear insight into the nobility. of the com-} trove 
poser’s thought Mr. Fiedler led his vid“ Partistic ‘fe: of” cat Ge 
Silty up ‘the ascending phrases of this }}to convince us that the piano and or- 
Iims up. t ¥ CAGE cae 
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| r Moorish 
ithestra combination is a branch of the | | . | 
| Fiedler’s men work out bizarre effects of 


1 iy. With delight in- the larger 
Titanic’ sapects of the opening allegra tone language competent to express mod- 


VI ner’s ‘‘Fate-motif.”” This fact does not 
Qos pee faa ip ade constitute plagiarism any more than the 
he commanded. his wood and brass choirs tern ‘aspiration. oh | tone coloring and startling effects of “< use of the same. text by two cleberanl 
. ¥ : alignment on points Light of .hand, avoiding that too ex- | description, there was many a neat would. The treatment of the figure is we, 
into picturesque g s de-|| plicit style of phrasing which is nowa- | touch of triangulation, many’a delicate — thing, and Franck rings the changes fon 


. a reo a bit of.cvmbal-ism in the pereussi P this figure by almost every device known 
days coming to be regarded as common | | ; : p sion de to musiciatts, It is an intelleetual @laaeee 
place, seeking to put the piano into el | par ment. Vite. the ‘auditor’ te enkee ee transfortiae 
cooperative rather than a competitive Beethoven, overture, “King Stephen,” tions. Even in the finale this figure re-' 
relation with the choirs of string, wood ov. 7. ‘Cegs Mane a en turns. As the movement goes on there is 
and ‘brass. Mr. Bauer accomplishes re- P Aub deen tvepin. fympHoBy i D another, longer, figure of 12 notes, that is 
mK =o get ei: hak ats pone jminor; Schumann, concerto in A minor.’1 worked up against*the short one, The coen- 

sults quite new to the Symphony plat- | for pianoforte and orchestra, op. 54; 
allegretto, a rhythmic stvle of which the j form, results that point to a better day | Balakireff, overture on a theme of a 


trapuntal skill here displayed is tremen- 
dous, yet there is never anything ascetic 
aphrnins in the solo program than anything || Spanis arc a PP ae zy or 
possibilities seem to have been pretty le Sota ‘Of eourse -Mr. Bauer | | Spanish march. Soloist, Harold Bauer, genious counterpoint of modern French- 
il exhausted . long ,, hefore France S| SBOwn Bteerow.... * rtagettrpcaci | 
well e - - y eerie eS 


where the harmonic emphasis was 
igned to strike. 

i effective classical design ‘Franck 
made of the first division of his sym- 
phony, the division-in which his ardent 
musicianship had free scope. But it 18 
different in the slow movement. In an 


| 
i 
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: 
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{ 
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harsh, as one often gets in the in- 
engages in a difficult task, trying to men. It is no depreciation, however, if we 


sain: feb Mey sove all things neces- Fate : state that not once is the wonderful har- 
time anyway, it is above oad ‘dite lis make an outworn species of composition | LA! ONY 
mposer s 5 


monization that Wagner gives to the Fate- 
sary that the co Intellectuality does not speak as in a modern symphonic idiom. motif attained. With Wagner it becomes 
heartiree beat, interna composer What he needs for the eomplete carry- 


HEARD WITH | the greatest three-chord musical idea ever 
P 4OU iS : rritten. But Franck’s first mo | 
succeed ‘here at all, Let a ing out of his ideas is a present-day com- PLEASURE bash ty Se fret movement 


: , phvthmiec atmosphere nee | mighty all the same. | : 
wrap himself in the rh) poser who will write music for virtuoso | 


| The slow movement is overshadow 
of Beethoven’s seventh and eighth sym- © 1 virtuoso pianist in a man- | - this first movement, and still more by thet 
oa of Weill orchestra and virtuoso pianist in a man CONDUCTOR his st mc ‘ y | 
phonies and then try by force o . ner calling for the best coaperative | . FIEDLER’S finale, which follows,—for the work has 
: a ; »w color sy thy: ' | “ but three movements. This finale, like 
to reproduce. their feeling in new ¢ energies of both. The greatest point of | I. 
| ae <i . > notes SUSta' ty gin 8s 59 | WwW the finale of Brahms’s C minor symphony, 
effects, with new rise and fall of insufficiency in the old piano concertos | READING AS MEMORABLE , , troduces subject atte that b 
1 he fails to make the : ; j intr . j m r a egan 
on the scale, tl re TAM  % t| Y lie is that tthe part assigned to the con- earlier in the work. Best of all, in the, 
great appeal. Every pers 52 ) vs Ao ductor and his men is mere child’s play ! . prac ha abs btgppinedips: +, erties ie 
ond division of the D mae sa 8) ws) Sieh as to execution and little else than par- | Harold Bauer, the Soloist, Gave a. eas wag age “beautiful. yal followesel ih 
, ) tteal? if surcharged with eRe ae Cah at ae : ‘ gible ¢ : : in eal 
considered by itselt, pated e oer das ToUy. a8 to expression. A larger sym- | France have attained his skill, but not 
beauty; but the allegretto, regarae ~ phonie conception of the form in which | 
| 


Musicianly Interpretation of ~ these last-named qualities. 
a complete piece of music, does not CO” Qj. i¢ and romantic composer wrote for m the first and second movement: gil 
here. The reactionary sagt OF Nee great pianists appearing with orchestra Every Part of the Work. may POY pila bys: aye of the horn-_ 
composer unsettles his structure at the te cite Ae tis axtiabic amends at: the | Dinying. Our Oe eee ridge ek 
very foundations. He will not give him- |p ue: The visitiee artist who nerfarmed artistic work in these latter days. The tems 
self an unrestrained hand; he will not’ to the warm applause of the seventh movement must also be recorded. Within 

break away from early nineteenth cen- Symphony matinee audience is hasten- this second sei nerves the pcneres 75a 

tury formulas. He thinks that Beetho- ing the advent of the score-builder who oomasodtoes yi poxalae cayutomonia’ Gee 
ven dictated irrefragable musical Jaw. will answer this demand. The only 

He allows the opportunity, of inaugurat- probable reason why the piano concerto 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven. King Stephen Overture. 

iranck, Symphony in D minor. 

Schumann. Pianoforte Concerto, A minor. 
Soloist, Mr. Harold Bauer. 

sage soins Overture on a theme my | Spanish 
March. 


ber) after all. 

But the chief tribute must be paid to Mr. 
ing a new era in tonal expression to fall form has of recent years been neglected Fiedler’s reading of the work. It was 
to the twentieth century and Debussy. is that pianists have found abundant out- 

Mr. Bauer should have the praise of let for their talents in the old master- 

all progressive listeners for his endeavor pieces. A new keyboard technique and 
to instil into the piano. concerto form a a new conception of the music writing 
modern feeling. Perhaps he is right in) art must in time work together to give 
electing Schumann as the composer who |'the piano concerto the modern status 
better than any other of concerto-writing |} which the playing ol Harold Bauer is 
times anticipates the pianistic mood of | asking for. 

our day. At all events he persuades us A well-selected 
that Schumann says something more | gaye My, Fiedler’s listeners a little clas- 
than what depends for effect on mere| .ica] brushing-up at the start and a 
brilliant conversation between solo M-|))>i)}jant Russian overture served to dis- 


strument and orchestra. There are not || .:.- them in Biel siood. 
the old solo praises for Mr. Bauer, for 


| os  Balakireff’s overture on a Spanish 
he did not make his impression as mere | alakire Sp 

€ the theme was probably as near being Span- 
executant and as past master of the 


grand platform manner He did not ish as St. Petersburg is near to Gran- 


5 + as li T ; ry hi hought 
pen ime that -spell-binding elo- ada. The composer may have thoug 
even go in eon: We OP that east and west were not, after all, 


Beethoven overture 


It was a delight to hear the Franck sym- 
Phony again. 
has been called the French Schumann, 
and it was interesting to hear his work in 
Juxta-position with a large Schumann 
composition. Were we to define Franck 
we would call him a French Brahms, for 
he is much closer to that profoundly in- 
tellectual composer than to the _ very 
melodic and deeply poetic Schumann. 
There is a fine melodic sense in both 
Brahms and Franck, but in both it is 
dominated by intellectual power. ,Both 
studied and studied until every point of 
the composer’s routine was child’s play 
to them. Neither of them was naturally 
dramatic, Neither of them was intensely 
Siven to orchestral coloring. The short- 
comings and the great merits of the two 


-are very much alike. 


Just as one would find in a Brahms sym- 
Phony a great deal of ingenious figure 


The modest Cesar Franck 


i for there was a most unusual display of 


something glorious and memorable, somé- 
thing akin to Dr. Muck’s reading of the 
first Brahms symphony a few years ago. 


/ . . * r 
And the audience recognized its excellence 


] enthusiasm both after the first movement 


tC 


tinued plaudits. 


the foregoing in its construction. 
far less skill, but more direct emotion and, 
poetry. 
ordinary concerto form. 
theme dominates everything in the first 
movement. 
poetic and dreamy side of his nature— 
‘“BHusebius’’—while he named his more rad- 
~ ical and virile self—‘‘Florestan.’’ 

rather more of Florestan than Eusebius in- 

this first movement, and Mr. Bauer played 


and at the end of the work. Recall fol- 


lowed recall and the orchestra was also 


obliged to rise to acknowledge the con- 


It was all well deserved. 


Schumann's concerto was a contrast to 
Its very shape is freer than the 
Its glorious chief 


Schumann called the gentle, 


There is. 


It had. 





it 


ay 


; 
} 
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; 


| 


' 


} 
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_ ges a Schumann ope aan 
But Eusebius gteps into the 
in the delicate arweade which follows. | 
Here the violoncello has a mos 
theme which is accompanied by the piano, — 
and this was very expressively.played by 

he orchestra. 

Tk the transition which follows, the 
clarinettes blew and bassoons the re- 
entrance of thé theme of the first move- 
ment with fine shading and then Mr. Bauer 
plunged into the fiery theme of the last 
movement. Exquisite was the contrast be- 
tween the bravura of this and the synco- 
pated mystery of the second theme as it 
entered in the orchestra. In short all the 
orchestral support was excellent and it 
evidently inspired the soloist. The result 
was a performance that was noble in the 
highest degree. Mr. Bauer gave a manly | 
and musicianly interpretation of every part | 
of the work. The cadenza of the first 
movement’ was Schumannesque in its treat- | 
ment, not merely technical display. The | 
octave work of the finale was very power- | 
ful, but never bangy. There was a clear- | 
ness and a dignity to Mr. Bauer’s perform- | 
ance that was most praiseworthy, and one | 
felt the sense of reserve force, that Was 4 | 
delight in these piano-crashing Gays. It | 
was the loftiest kind of Schumann-play- | 
ing. Again the public showed full appre- | 
ciation and recajl after recall followed, It | 
is seldom that one finds two such 
bursts in a_ Single concert, but both 
Franck and Schumann (and of course, 
Mr. Bauer), won equal triumphs. 


It was interesting to find Balakireff going 
to Spain for a good musical theme. Only 
vesterday, in our review of Mr. Copeland Ss 
concert, we spoke of the ereat mine of 
Spanish music which is almost as unex- 
ploited ag the Russian music was (9 years 
ago. Yet the beauty of Spanish themes 
and the hidden influence of Spanish music 
upon European development is greater than 
most musicians suspect. but the entire 
Balakireff number came as an anti-climax, 
It was a Fourth-of-July translated into 
Spanish, or Russian, with roasted Moors 
served as the chief course. It seemed 
very tawdry after the nobility of Franck 
and Schumann. 


pate? 


it was fragmentary in its effect, and its 
Oriental effects; its piccolo and empty 
fifths, its short touches of mournful pathos, 
even its final racket, all seemed perfunc- 
tory and insincere. 

Not so.the ‘King Stephen” overture, 
which came before the symphony. It is a 
Seldom .played work. It is not the equal 
of “Egmont” or ‘Coriolanus.”’ “King 
Stephen was a worthy peer,’ but he did 
not inspire Beethoven tv his highest work. 
It. was a ‘‘piece d’oceasion,’’ written tor 
the opening of a theatre in Buda-Pesth, 


which caused the composer to choose a} 


Hungarian hero for his music. The geni- 
ality of the music that pictures the gath- 
ering of the Hungarians in friendly com- 
panionship is striking, and there are 
touches of Magyar jollity that are 


beautiful i 


It had a good display of | 
‘working up short figures and themes, but | 


+) 


at exultant triumph which is”! 4 


not seem 


panions. | pA 

Here we had then, a concert which was 
almost the ideal of musical enjoyment. 
The music was developed enough to chain 
the interest of the musician and not 
abstruse or tuneless enough to repel the 
laity. The best classical music is 


that | 


in which emotion and intellect are kept in | 


equipoise and that was the chief character- 
istic of the programme of yesterday. 
we have many more such programmes 
and enjoy real music again! 

Mr. Fiedler was a thorough conducto) 
when he came here. But such a perform 
ance as he ied on this occasion proves thi 
he is growing, because of the constant er 


ercise of his powers in his present position, 


We shall not soon forget the Franck inte! 
pretation of yesterday. 
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~Wagnerian Program al 
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Symphony Orchestra 


nw + ‘7 
Pension Fund Concert for Sym- 


Forth Throng. 


Singer Wildly Applauded at| phony Orchestra Calls 
: 


Concert. 


Shouldering a laurel wreath as big 


as a cartwheel, Mme. Schumann-Heink 


marched off the stage’ at Symphony 
Hall last night in a storm of laughter 
and applause that furnished a perfect 
climax for one of the most successful 
pension fund concerts the Symphony 
Orchestra has ever held. 

Three numbers the heroine of the 
evening had sung in a program devoted 
entirely to Wagner. Erda’s warning to 
Wotan, from “The Rhinegold,’’ came 


first; then Waltraute’s story, told to 
Bruennhilde, of the war god sitting 
grave and raute on his throne in Wal- 
halla, waiting for Me return of the 
ring that would free the Rhine-maidens 
from the spell; and then the scene and 
aria from ‘‘Rienzi,’’ in which Adriano 
bemoang his fate. There was in the 
delivery of the first two selections the 
truly Wagnerian power and dignity 
which have long kept Mme. Schumann- 
Heink among the foremost interpreters 
of the composer whose fame 
shrined at Bayreuth. 
an additional charm 
music which Wagner wrote in his youth 
for the Paris Grand Opera that thawed 
all reserve. 

To cap the enthusiasm came the huge 
laurel wreath, decorated with the sing- 
er’s native Austrian colors, offered by 
the members of fhe orchestra as a to- 
ken of their thankfulness and admira- 
tion. What to do with the wreath was 
the question that puzzled her for a 
moment. Then, with a knowing nod to 
an audience that filled the hall, she 
lifted the offering up on her right shoul- 
der and disappeared through the door- 
way, Where Librarian Sauerquell was 
id to help her and congratulate 

er. 

The prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers of 
Nuremburg”’ and to ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ the 
funeral] music from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods,” 
the prelude and ‘“‘Love-Death’’ from 
“Tristan and-Isolde,’’ the Good Friday 
music from ‘‘Parsifal’’ and the ‘‘Tann- 


haeuser’’ overture were the orchestral 
numbers. 


_—~-~.- 


But there was 


is en-) 


about the florid) 


ie 


LAUREL TO SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Fiedler, Overwhelmed with Ap- 
| plause, Calls on His Play- 
} ers to Share It. 


ee re ee te 


i 


& 


_ The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max 
Fiedler, conductor, gave the first benefit 
ccncert of the season in aid of its pen- 

'sion fund last 


+ a ame ee. ee 


| evening in Symphony 

| Hall. The program was made up of ex- 

|cerpts from Wagner’s operas, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who had volunteered 
her services, being the soloist. 
sram was as follows: 


Preludes to “The Meistersingers” and: 
‘Lohengrin,’ funeral music frem the) 

third act of ‘‘Dusk of the Gods,” prelude | 
| and ‘“‘Love-death” from ‘Tristan and 
_ Isolde,’’ Erda’s scene from ‘‘The Rhine- 
| gold,” Waltraute’s narrative from 
“~Dusk of the Gous,” the “Good Friday 
Spell’ from ‘Parsifal,’’ scene, ‘Just 
God,’ and air: ‘“‘“My Life Fades in Its 
Biossom,” from ‘Rienzi;’’ overture to 
‘'Tannhaeuser.’’ : 

The pension fund concerts are now an 
established feature of the musical sea- 
son, and it might almost be added that 
the annual ‘‘Wagner concert” has be- 
come an institution, Of late. years, since 
Wagner’s operas have suffered eclipse 
in the operatic firmament, the Wagnér- 
ites have come to look forward to this 
program as their one opportunity of the 
season. The opportunity, however is 
of a quality almost to compensate for 
the loss, In no opera house does one 
hear such playing, by an orchestra every 
element of which is skilled. It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon last evening’s 
performance, save to say that it was 
characteristic, The hall was crowded, 
people standing in the side aisles, and 
the audience was demonstrative, 

Mme. Schumann-Héink was given a 
Stirring welcOme by both orchestra |- 
and audience, and she was obliged to /— 
make repeated acknowledgments to! 


The pro- 
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‘eclipsed its bearers and seemed to be i ae pad pensions four years ago. | | FI t opera, Vi er stand — 
| moving automatically, made its way}; begin | «tind kee dnade teu- | | mS - best | | 
py] to the stage.. The singer, after a MO- | The existence of this fu for th . | : ; | | 
ei |] mentary start, was equal to the occa- ditions much more favorable for tie or- | ) | | ‘tion? Her delivery of the Waltraute: | 
| - heaved the enormous tribute to hol d for the individ- | | 4 ; ) a | 
sion; he i hich |'chestra 4s a whole an . music and tex’t was vital with dolor 
her shoulder, with a laugh in W ° ‘ghee i | Mme Schumann - Heink and emotional power. | 
every one joined; and bore it gal-) yal members. ck eh ete | . After the “Rienzi” an enormous 
lantly away. She was recalled again | Nearly every great artist Who has ap y 9 wreath was borne up to her, which’ oc- | 
and again, as was Mr. Fiedler, ceded vaved as soloist. with the orchestra has ir Gives. Her Services. casioned the touch of spontaneous and | 
called on the players to rise and z.xashiee! peare 13 her services. These ‘melita eae good eon oe wnat bier | 
| ‘ | given his or — mar some moment of her concerts. | 
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i by the forelock in its concerts, this | Mme. Schumann Heink ae} ° os prin ‘ | Emotional Power of Her ng ny, The orchestral numbers included the | 
i year, for its Pension Fund. The first is for a concert and this vear she does | | * em se Mf prelude “pe The | Mastersingers,” the 
already appointed for the evening of Sun- |. agin. | ; ‘prelude’ to Ohengrin, ___ Siegfried’s 
| day, Nov. 26, at Symphony Hall,-and for @ | Bapig se M Schumann-Heipk as solo- | A Concert for the pension fu f the funeral music from the “Dusk of the 
crate time Mme. Schumann-Heink has | M ith mi wees. ere a ie. my | Boston Symphony Orchestra was given ney FE os gag on ane. grat pede : 
volunteered her services as the assisting | Ist, 10 1s - for his program a: Sern ese pagel tacaeng hers Friday” music from “Parsifal’’ and the | 
i} / singer Excerpts from W.agner’s operas to turn to \\ agnel for 1s | 84 , : Was an audience filling every seat, an ((Kennhevear’ overture. | 
are to make the larger part, if not the |~he three solo numbers will be the Ixrda 


Pe oe toe pregame, ant sor 'seene from “Rhinegold,”’ Waltraute’s nar- 
sy +j ri] be eard ey > ‘6 ’ ‘ . . ‘ ot ae Lo 
bilities are that the no ig wie and Erda. | rative from Dusk of the Gods | and th 
again in the music of Waltraute antl Y airy from “Rienzi.” “Gerechter 
Her public here is large and loyal; it may | scene and air irol | enzl, x€ a | 
not hear her in the opera house, since she | (Gott!” The orchestral numbers wi i | 
has nearly forsaken the stage; but it haS | the prelude to “Mastersingers ol Nurem- 
squght each new opportunity to nese “8 berg.’ the prelude to “Lohengrin,” the 
; 3 ents oO er AEN F a : a a 
oat a 7 gg Oe ta thie. reat of the pro- | funeral music from “Dusk of the Gods. 
% As t) . Ream ta. t4r COD ats ‘ 
a esta ag not Wagner been the prop ithe prelude and finale from “Tristan and 
ramm ~ ~ : } ‘ ; ie . . s . Q 7m 
ane pillar these many years, of the Pension | jsolde,’ the Good Friday spt ll from 
; ’ en 9 v 
Fund? To the public of the Symphony Con- “Parsifal’ and the ‘ 


| floor. It was an audience fully in the, have been other than inspired by such 


spirit of these concerts, honoring by its 2" audience, and they gave of their || |" 


best. Their tone has never b 
presence a great organization which has eolden in its matchless euptian ee ae 


long honored Boston, and last night at- their sense of ensemble and of propor- 
tracted also to hear a singer whom the tion more unerring. In the concert ar- 


rangement of the “Love Death” the or- 

Saggy — held in admiration, both yestra was its own prima donna, and 
as aruist and as woman. the violins with notes of soaring, 
Mme Schumann-Heink had offered spiritualing purity, sang the ascent with 
the orchestra her services for the con- impassioned fervor. At the conclusion | 
cert, and to a great degree it was hers. of the number there was hearty ap- | 


The program was entirely from Wag- plause for Mr Fiedler and the players, | 


all finally standing together in acknowl- 
ner. The four numbers preceding the edgement. pes: * 


intermission had been orchestral. After It was a prorfram such as the public 
it, when audience and players had re.\hears with gladness and with under- 
sumed their seats, Mme Schumann- ‘*t#nding, for here is music, whatever 







but natural for Mr. Fiedler 








“Tannhaeuser”’ over- 
inc peals | * oe 

certs, moreover, the Increase of it appea icine Ch. of, 

in itself. . 3 mn 
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| i Symphony Hall: Pension-Fund Concert 
; The first of the two coneerts given ()' more the music of Wagner and 





the message of more recent school or | 
ae a egg ee ae © alee rc idiom, that speaks to the heart, rich in 
use. e members o ® orchestra 

Se ] chestra each season the public liking for it in concerts © that beauty which is imperishable, for : 

P| Dre ceeaeeny  OFLCe le es since it can hear it nowhere else I 
in aid of its pension fund Is given | Boston---will serve the Symphony Orchestra 
Symphony hall Sunday evening at 8 'in good stead tomorrow evening. Then ! 
o'clock With a program devoted en- | yndertakes the first of its two annual con- 


y . ne | : Fund 
tirely to excerpts from Wagner's music | certs for the increase 3 range rune ihe 
d ‘ : | . aintain and [fro 

: 3 ads Schumann- that the men m . ‘tea 

| CeAmas hoe with Medame Sch upon retirement they draw a considerable 


Heine a8 soloist, an evening of mor income. It deserves to flourish, and the 
than ordinary pleasure may be expected, public of Symphony Hall and rie tl 
itt has always been the purpose of the reneral. which cherishes the prestige of i | 
| : ‘ hestra, have long contributed to the tun 

| Symphony orchestra and its conductors orchestra, 


3 hat they® 
er ' when they pay for the pleasure that 
to make the pension encerse epper* te receive from these two annual coi 


all music lovers. certs. This town seems to crave Wagners 
The pension fund institution of the music and it also hears Mme. gee cing 

Boston Symphony orchestra is unlike, Heink sladly. pf Once wane vy pel te, 

anything else in this country. Other or- aid to the orchestra ant ie I 1, 


too, wiil sing fragments of Wagner's ope- 
chestras have attempted to organize pen-| 14. The programme comprises for her: 


sion funds but not so successfully a8! praa’s warning to Wotan from the fina! ff 
scene of ‘‘Das Rheingold,’’ Waltraute’s nar: 


rose to their feet and stood applauding. its emotions are human and enduring. 
The handclapping in the audience re- 


doubled and continued. Obviously, the Pok~ | ft 1! Bb 
singer. was deeply touched, bowing first | TRIBU TE T0 ; | iy 
to the men upon the platform, then to | Wet f Pin | Vs 


her hearers. It was a moment not to 
be forgotten, either by those who par- 
ticipated or those who witnessed, a 





| beautiful tribute paid by a great sing- 
ing actress of our time and a great 





GREAT SINGER ha 
orchestra, the one to the other. 


Mme Schumann-Heink was heard in Mme. Schumann - Hein 
the music of Erda, the earth goddess v 


in “The Rhinegold,” in which she | 
warns Wotan not to withhold from the Honored at P ension Concert 
giants, Fasolt and Fafner, the magic | Bal 
rg Olay 5 oi mg. sig 4 they demand 
or eg ess Freia. e second num- | 
her was the petition of Waltraute in BY OLIN DOWNES 
the “Dusk of the Gods’’ tg restore the 
ring to the Rhine daughters; her third, 



















Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who 


the “Just God”’ and aria from Rienzi. !had voluneered her services, was assist- 


this. The idea was Mr. Gericke’s, who 








| 
| 
some stood along the outer aisles of the The men of the orchestra could not 
The singer has not appeared in Bos- | ne soloist last night at the pension fund 
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wae , ‘al ods from ‘“‘Gotter ton in recent years in such complete jconcert of the Boston §$ hony .Orches- ' 
modeled it somewhat after the pension, rative of the fallen g mer fe ake from control of all the splendid resources of |tra in . oa ve aes Fodlee # | ‘aa. 
hes | dimmerung” and the familiar alto a her voice and art She sang with a ain symphony all, an . re 5 AW ea 
funds possessed by some of the orches- | “Rienzi.” For the orchestra, it traverses beauty and opulence of tone a tibniene had arranged a Wagner programme, The’ i | iy (Pari 
tras in Europe, particularly that of the| the overture to “Tannhduser,” the preludes.. over all the technical devices of the | 2@ll was filled, and a number stood. in the, Cal Pua Lal? 

Gewandhaus in Leipsic. With the ex-|| to “Lohengrin,” “Die Meistersinger’ and § premade interpretation of a text, and | aisles. The programme included ° the a ee ad ae 

ception of a few gifts from individuals, || “Tristan,” the “Good-Friday Spell’ from | With a just and profound sensing of the | ‘““Meistersingers’’ prelude, the prelude 


ies foe eA rp re bye f sane at to ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ the funeral music from 
—- s r, her voice, and] « ”" 
bed _— in its il uly maje Bs the PN. USE oe Fae), Cam, 
ought, a presence truly majestic. | ae 
It would be enfortithate if ithe Good Friday Spell from - nh 
linia |} and the ‘ipapunaueee” overture fo: 


ea c 


“Parsifal’’ and the apotheosis of Siegfried 
from “Gé6tterdimmerung.’”’ 


| tile Re a Aa | 







the entire fund has been built up first, 
by the receipts from the concerts given 
each year; and second, by the annual 
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SYMPHONY HALL “ 
SUNDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, 1911 — 


AT 8 O'CLOCK 


CONCERT 
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OF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Madame SCHUMANN-HEINK 


who has generously given her services for this cause 
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Wagner Progranune 
Prelude to “The Mastersingers of N uremberg ”’ 


we 
en, 


Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin”’ 
Funeral Music, Act III., ‘‘Dusk of the Gods”’ 


Prelude and ‘‘Love-Death” from “Tristan and Isolde ’”’ 


a. Erda’s Scene from ‘‘The Rhinegold,’’ Scene IV. 
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6. Waltraute’s Narrative from ‘“ Dusk of the Gods,”’ Act I., Scene 3 
“Good Friday Spell” from “ Parsifal”’ 


Scene, “Just God!” and Aria, ‘ ‘My Life Fades in its Blossom,” from 
“Rienzi,” Act III., Scene 9 
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Overture, ‘“ Tannhauser”’ 
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‘act of “Rienzi.” 

"Like all of the concerts given for the 
‘maintenance of the pension fund of the 
Boston Symphony, this was a festive oc- 
easion, the orchestra playing surely au- 
thoritatively, as is its wont, especially 


jn the performance of this magnificent | 


and familiar music. Music which, after 
the compositions of the ultra-moderns 
who have succeeded Wagner, seems ele- 
mental, classic, antique in its greatness. 

his is the more remarkable when the 


| 


extreme richness and the subtle harmonic | 


style of the scores is taken into consid- 
eration. But once every few centuries a 
man is born who bears within himself 
th seeds of the past and the future, and 


the music played last night was 4 sort 


‘of apotheosis, not so much of what had 
passed, as to what has come since Rich- 
ard Wagner lived, an ungrateful rascal, 
and died, having brought into existence 
at least six music dramas, each one in 
itself a cosmos of tone and of exhaust- 
less vitality. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang Erda’s 
Imusic and the narrative of Waltraute 
as very few singers now before the pub- 
lic, save herself, can sing it. With the 
earnestness of one who no longer saw 


an audience before her, but was deep | 


in converse with the gods, and like a 
splendia woman with a great voice. The 
voice lacks great sensuous richness or 
smoothness of quality, but, had there 
only. been the scene on the stage last 


night, one would have thought it the, 


voice of Erda, the earth-mother, herself. 


The lines of Waltraute, lines requiring . 


the greatest thinking and feeling, were 
fully as impressive. When Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink entered the hall for the first 
‘time the orchestra rose en masse to Ie- 
ceive her. Well might it, and the large 
‘audience present, rejoice in such an in- 
terpreter for such an occasion. Enthu- 
giasm was at its height throughout the 
evening, and Mr. Fiedler, not to be 
outdone, caused his men to make 
acknowledgments with him. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


SUNDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, 1911 


AT 8 O'CLOCK 


CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PENSION FUND 


OF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 


—_—-- “ 
eee 


SOLOIST 


Madame SCHUMANN-HEINK 


W ( ¢ . . , ; ; 
ho has generously given her services for this cause 


Wagner Programme 
) Py . (Crm | ° 
Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg ”’ 
>) 
Prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
funeral Music, Act III., “Dusk of the Gods”’ 


Prelude ; " re=. see 
le and ‘‘Love-Death”’ from ‘“ Tristan and Isolde’’ 


Erda’s Scene from “The Rhinegold,”’ Scene IV 


bh. \ T é »? ‘ Te . 
Valtraute’s Narrative from “ Dusk of the Gods 


Act I., Scene 3 


Good Friday Spell”’ from ‘ Parsifal”’ 


scene, “Just God!” and Aria, ““My Life Fades in its B} 
ts ba ae 99 , - 4 - WUC S a OSS 19 
Rienzi,” Act III., Scene 9 om,’ from 


Overture, ‘* Tannhiuser”’ 
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a. Erda’s Warning from “ The Rhinegold,” Scene IV. 


er to Fasolt and Fafner the magic 
Shaygerm gg igre Pos ping FR from Alberich by era 
ee sine 1 needed to complete the hoard of the Nibelungs, r) ic Mg 
- sr demanded by the giants for Freia, the ogc 7 ry 
oe palace and Fasolt carried away as payment for Walhalla. 


luish light glows in 
ke away the goddess again, a b 
raeay “cleft Qe ry ode, ane suddenly in the glow Wotan perceives 


Erda, whose form is half revealed as she rises from the earth. 


ERDA. 


(Stretching her hand toward Wotan as 
though warning him.) 


Wisely, Wotan, wisely, 
Flee the fateful ring! 
Dark the doom, 

Ruthless the ruin, | 
Soon the gold must bring. 


WOTAN. 
Who art thou, warning of woe? 


b. Waltraute Scene from ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” 


Briinnhilde is waiting at the Valkyr Rock for the return of Siegfried, 
who has left her to go in quest of further adventures. Before parting 
he gave her the magic Ring of the Nibelungs to hold as a pledge of his 
love. While she waits, the sky grows dark with storm clouds, in which 
comes her sister Waltraute to entreat her to return the Ring to its 


lawful guardians, the Rhine-daughters, and thus lift the curse from the 
ARsir. 


Hearken with heed to what I tell thee! 

Since from thee Wotan turned him, 

To battle no more hath he sent us: 

Dazed with fear, bewildered we rode to the field; 
Walhall’s heroes no more may meet War Father. 
Lonely to horse, without pause or rest, 

As Wand’rer he swept through the world. 

Home came he at last; 

In his hand holding the spear-shaft’s splinters, 

A hero had struck it asunder. 

With silent sign, Walhall’s heroes sent he 

To hew the world ash-tree in pieces. 


ge The sacred stem at his command 
Whate’er hath been, know I; 


Was riven and raised in a heap 
Whate’er can be, ‘ Round about the hall of the blest 
What all must a The holy host called he together 
Clear I see: 


The endless world’s The god on his throne took his place. 

All-wise One, In dismay and in fear of his word they assembled: 
Erda, bids thee beware. Around him ranged, the hall was filled by his heroes, 
Three the daughters, 


‘re the ages, 
ae pot . 1 So sits he, speaks no word, 


Norns in the night to thee whisper. On high enthroned, grave and mute; 


Thy danger and need ee 
Now to thine a Holda’s apples tastes he no more. 

Now to thine aid. | H ples tastes h mon se 
Hear me! Hear me! cae me! we-struck and shrinking, sit the gods in silence. 
All that now is, endeth! 

A day of gloom dawns for our godhoods. 
I warn thee, dread thou the ring. 
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Forth on quest from Wallhall sent he his ravens; 
If with good tidings back the messengers come, 
; Then forever shall smiles of joy 

lowly till her breast is level JOY 
(She L waygh : a Bin d, while the bluish Gladden the face of the god. 

glow grows dimmer. ) 
Round his knees entwining cower we Valkyries; 
WorTAN. Naught recks he, nor knows our anguish: 

An awful knell We all are consumed by terror and ne’er-ending fear. 


Rings in thy words. _ 4 Upon his breast, weeping, I pressed me; 
Wait, for I need thy wisdom. Then soft grew his look: 


| | He remembered, Briinnhilde, thee! 
ERDA. | 


(As she disappears.) | He closed his eyes, deeply sighing, 
s she disa 


And as in slumber spoke he the words: 
I warned thee well— 


jeans won. nd pa | “If e’er the river-maidens win from her hand again the Ring, 
Ponder now and pause. 


(She disappears.) From the curse’s load released were god and world.’’ 
Translated by Charles Henry Melizer. Translated by Frederick Jameson. 





c. Scene, “Just God!” and Aria, “My Life Fades in its Blossom,’ 
from ‘‘ Rienzi,’ Act III., No. 9 


ADRIANO (enters). Symphony Hall. 


Scena. 


Just God, so ’tis already decided! The people cry for arms,—’tis no longer a 
dream! O Earth, engulf me, lamentable one! Where is a fate that’s like to mine? 
Who let me fall thy victim, dark Power? Rienzi, thou disastrous one, what a fate SE ASON 19 11--12 
didst thou conjure upon this hapless head! Whither shall I wend my wandering 0. 


a oo BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(He falls exhausted upon an overturned column.) 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


Arta. 


My life fades in its blossom, all my knighthood is gone; the hope of deeds is lost, 

happiness and fame shall never crown my head. My star shrouds itself in murky 

crape in its first brightness of youth; through sombre glows even the ray of the VIll CONCK yl 

beautifullest love pierces me to the heart.—(Tocsin signals are heard.) Where am . R ° 

I? Ha! where was I but now?—The tocsin—! God, ’tis soon too late! What 

$0 I do!—Ha! only one thing! I will flee outside the walls to my father; [per- SATURDAY, DECEM BER i. AT 8 P M 
aps his son will succeed in reconciliation. He must hear me, for I will die will- ? : ° 

ingly, grasping his knees.] The Tribune, too, will be merciful; I will turn glow- 

ing hatred to peace! Thou God of mercy, to Thee I pray, who inflamest every 

bosom, with love: arm me with strength and blessing, let reconciliation be my Pr ocgramme. 


sacred office! (He hurries off.) 
Translation by W. F. Apthorp. 
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SYMPHONY No. 2 in E flat, op. 63 


I. Allegro vivace e nobi 

II, Larghetto eaescoee: 
III. Rondo; Presto 
IV. Moderato e maestoso 


(First time in Boston.) 
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FANTASIA, on Scotti i 
ottish Airs 
ORCHESTRA, rg for VIOLIN and 
I. Introduction: Grave: i : 
II. Scherzo: Atere Adagio cantabile 
III. Andante sostenuto 
IV. Finale: Allegro guerriero 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


‘Romeo and Juli 
Fa tlt iet;, OVERTURE-FANTASIA after 


es 
Soloist: 


Miss KATHLEEN PARLOW 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next Week 
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Perhaps some listening ears were tired 
after the lengths of Elgar and of Bruch; 
perhaps we have heard too much of Tschai- 
kowsky “of late at the Symphony Concerts 
and its music has its sameness, Perhaps 
the glow and depth of the outer shell of 
‘Elgar’s music made Tschaikowsky’s instru- 
mentation seem thin and pale. ‘Maybe the 
musical times are changing even ‘for 
Tschaikowsky. It was quite possible to 
overestimate him. H. T. P, 


KATHLEEN PARLOW 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 
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This Week’s Programme Comprises 


Works by Elgar, Bruch and 
Ischaikowsky. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Elgar, Second Symphony. 
Bruch. ‘Scotch Fantasie.’’ Violin and Or- 
chestra. 


Soloist, Miss Kathleen Parlow, 
Fantasie. 


Let no one imagine that with three 
numbers only, the concert was too short. 
A modern Symphony is a very serious 


matter and no self-respecting composer P 


nowadays will write even a sinfonietta that 


.. , Vas tremendously difficult,—we wish (ike | 
does not last over an hour. Yet In his d the old Greek), that it had been impossible, | 


second symphony Sir Kdward Elgar is 
more concise than in his first. The system 
of forcing homogeneity into‘a Symphony 
by transferring thematic material from one 
movement 49 another is another device ’ 
Which all modern Symphonists use, and we 

expected to find it in this work,—and were 

not disappointed. ‘But noné of the latter- 

day musical creators seems to manage this 

in such a natural and beautiful manner as : 
Brahms did in his C minor Symphony, or 

Beethoven in his ninth, although the 

iinale ig much the best movement in El- 

fSar’s second Symphony. 

When Elgar burst upon the world with | 
his “Dream of Gerontius” all the world 
(the present reviewer included), believed 
that the greatest English composer had ar- 
rived, that Purcell was dethroned as the 

, Chief musical Englishman. Since that time 


— 






passionate | 
kept its old tang. 


| be doubted either. One would not want 


_has not kept the promise of 


@} 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
aah 4 o » - c sé ; : et 
| Tschaikowsky. ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Overture- | according to Collins, a Heavenly Maid,’ 
| 
) 
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Ret ate! 2! thaned’ o This ee 
‘| ceded, so that it is now a divided Te) 
vs > 


‘| ship even if the most favorable ve ‘dict is. 


. 
; 


| this symphony keeps well to a de 


Ta. 


tury. The first and last movements — 
} the recognized architecture which a 
founded, Mozart developed, and Beet ven 
and Brahms culminated, although the re- 
Jturn of themes after development ave 
Some freedom, as is proper in a modern 
work. The slow movement, too, is a in to, 
| sonatina-form, in which the themes are- 
stated, and then, after a short transition, 
restated. This slow movement is a worthy | 
part of the symphony, being spontaneous _ 

| In character, well-contrasted in themes and | 
ending with a climax. The Scherzo, or | 
Rondo, presents derivations from the first 
movement. The finale gives more than 
occasional reminiscences, it broadly , de-_ 
velops figures which were first heard in the 
opening movement and a noble climax is. 
made with the very first figure or phrase. 
of the work, which serves to bind the 
whole together. The end of the work is 
very beautiful. 7 He 
So much for the forms employed. The . 
- orchestration is not altogether so effective: | 
as one might demand in a great work in’ 
these days when there are a dozen tone-_ 
colorists who could Sive lessons to even 
Beethoven in this particular field, Pies 
The earnestness of the work no one may 

‘ doubt, but its fragmentary style is not poe 


oil? 


a 
























Oratorio to be all recitative, nor does one | 
wish a symphony to be all figure ‘treat-— 
1 ment. There were many passages that sug - 
' sested an English Debussy flavored with 
Wagner. Such an _ involved symphony | 
makes us feel that Music, who was once, 


ber | Canty 
years, but has become a decided blue- | 
stocking. oe 


‘ 





a Wey! 
Great credit must be given to Mr. Kied-. 
ler and his merry, merry men, for the work j} 


But the finale made amends for all the | 
prolixity and rambling that had preceded | 
it, for it is really great music. One feels | 
; here that the symphony is the work of a} 
powerful composer who hag not yet. 
mastered his style of utterance. Yet Elgar. 
is nearer to definite attainment in this. 
- symphony than in his first one. But su oh: 
music is a severe strain upon the lister “" 
ing faculties of an audience. Some day our. 
concert auditors will strike for shopeer) 
hours of iabor. 3 
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Flow many Germans have been influe ice 
by the beautiful Scottish music! |The | 
‘Scottish folk-song is the most beautif in | 


re x) 
* * 
; 


4 





the world, yet strange to say, no Scots nan 
has yet arisen to »uild it into the larger. 
forms of music. The Germans have r shed | 
in to try to fill this void. Mendelssohn, - 
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sehumann, Beethoven, Volkmann, Franz, . ; RBs 


and other Teutons, have all attempted 
some development of Scottish themes, but 
none except the first-named has caught the 
true Gaelic spirit. We are afraid that the 
true Scot would find that Bruch also 
has somewhat un-Scotched his imported 
themes: Yet Bruch heartily loves the 
Scottish melodies. He has assured the 
present, writer that he has in his memory 
‘over 400 Scottish songs. 

In his ‘‘Fair Ellen” he has made a 
thrilling development of “The Campheils 
are Comin’,’” but a treatment whi h is 
much nearer to Leipsic than to Edinburs. 
tn the ‘‘Scotch Fantasie,’’ played at this 
concert, he has again put Teutonic skill 
at work until he has somewhat denation- 
alized his melodies. But the work is very 
interesting all the same. It is melodic 
enough to please the general public, and 
developed enough to charm the skilled 
musician, and in these days when good 
violin concertos are as scarce as good 
capitalists, or eood trusts, this 1s some- 
thing to be thankful for. , 

And Kathleen Parlow made a sweeping 
success of the work. We have recently 
eulogized the work of this excellent artist. 
Suffice it to Say that she rose to her own 
| high level on this occasion. — She has a 
most sympathetic tone. Her intonation is 
always pure even in the highest positions. | 
Her harmonics are brilliant. Her free | 
bowing results in a breadth of tone, espe- 
cially on the G string, that is noble. pr 
$he was recalled several times. Che 
finale of this work was the most Gaelic 
part of the proceedings, for Bruch serves 
up ‘‘Scots wha hae,” half-a-dozen different 
keys, complete and in slices, cold and hot, 
and with sauce piquante. When the Scots 


could bleed no more Bruch lets go of the 
melody and the work comes to a military 
end. 

Tschaikowsky's “Romeo and _ dJuliet’’ 
closed the concert. All the world loves a 
lover, and so does every composer. And 
here are two lovers of the most tender 
sort ready to their hands. To be sure, our 
Russian is aS much impelled towards thse 
stormy moods as to the tender episodes, 
and we find the brawls of the Montagues 


and Capulets, the !‘‘Alarums and Excur- | 


gions,’’ quite as prominent as the devoted 
pair, and the fiery Tybalt is as much in the 
foreground as Romeo. . 
Mr. Fiedler very properly gave proml- 
nence to the heroic vein in the work, and 
yet did not neglect the sentimental pas- 
sages. The piccolo, trumpets, drums and 
'eymbals all earned their salaries on this 
occasion. The concert was certainly an 
earnest one, but it was in vivid contrast 
with the one of last week when Schumann 
'and Cesar Franck presented some music 
| that was more easily comprehended, 
cee TL CR 
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MAKES DEBUT 
Canadian Plays Brilliantly 
With Symphony 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian 
violinist who was so successful when 
she made her Boston debut with the. 


Symphony Orchestra last season, played 
again at the public rehearsal of this 
orchestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, with the most brilliant suc- 
cess. .Miss Parlow’s vehicle was Bruch’s 
“Rantasie on Scottish Airs,”’ op. 46, @ 
piece which is or is not valuable, ac- 
cording to your standpoint as a sym- 
phonist or a soloist. The Fantasie has 
some fine musical moments, though these 


}are scattered, but the solo part and the 


orchestral measures are very skilfully : 


}and effectively put together. The Scot- | 


tish airs on which the composition is 
based, according to description, are ‘“Auld 
Rob Morris,” ‘There Was a _  Lad,”’ 
“Who'll Buy My Caller Herrin’” and 


'“Seots Wha Hae Wi’ Wallace Bled. * 


The themes given to the violinist are 
rather derived from than reproductions 
of the old Scotch tunes, and they are 
ingratiating to the ear. 

Miss Parlow gavé an _ astonishing 
performance. Last year she played 
the Tschaikowsky concerto, vigorously 
enough, but her performance yesterday 
was even superior to that of last season, 
in its sureness and brilliancy, in the su- 
perb, virile quality of the tone, on what- 
ever string, in whatever register, the 
purity of intonation, ¢ven in the most 
difficult passages of double-stopping, 
the ‘' complete technical adequacy, | 
whether of the left hand or the bow arm. 
| Miss Parlow played with a mastery and 
‘fire almost masculine, and her tone 
seemed to color itself in accordance with 
the mood and the inflection of the pas- 
sage. It was as warm, as big, as 
sonorous, as a ’cello, or it was crisp and 
brilliant, like the trumpets in the orches- 
tra, or it had the beauty and the cold- 
ness of a flute. It is ‘seldom that a 
slender violin appears such an equal to 
the resounding orchestra, but Bruch’s ad- 
mirable orchestration and the vitality of 
Miss Parlow’s tore combined to. achieve 
this effect. No wonder that the audience 
was enthusiastic. Miss Parlow was re- 
called again ahd again. Her performance 


| lgar’s Secohd Symphohy was played 
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ence did not applaud. 


| Juliet Overture.”’ 


— their isle. 


nal Cong 

ate » : ‘ , ’ 7 May. : H ’ - : e’ a] : ; FA 

or the first time in Boston on ‘this He lot whine 
‘occasion, Both are high-priced qom- The material out of which E 


price for a cosmic page, it is an.-inj ry which might flower into “sometk 
and an imposition when an audiéncé fs |} 

compelled to sit through an Elgar sym- / 

phony. The work heard. yesterday is | 

superior to the first symphony in its 


.| first two movements on account of a far 
| greater transparency of instrumentation 


and musical style and & more frank, 


| ; | bandman. 

| unaffected attitude on the part of the | I 
_ composer. The last two movements mp. Heateeen Sec 

| 8 ed very poor music yesterday, 
| If the first symphony is both ponder- a s. 


ous and bourgeois, it is, in its mundane |} ©O™Me identity—repeating himself — 


through the London fog trying to 


way, meat. In our humble opinién the oblivion, while. the hearer oad 


second symphony peters out when two 


movements have passed by. Emptiness || a poetic fancy or an appeal to 

of ideas may sometimes be é¢oncealed |} imagination, unless he-be so fortunate 
by distinction of style, but when there || #$,to fold the hands in sleep. = 
is emptiness and mediocrit¥Y in expres- 
sion in one and the same composition 


, gna eae , ance with orchestral technic, but th 
then indeéd is the cotposer’s own in-|) is a woeful lack of contrast, both din 


scription over his first movement justi- |] dynamics and in timbres. The fantasia 


of the first movement derives a certain 
exotic effect from the contending tonah- 
ee but it is a labored style, making’ 
; | due acknowledgment to Mr Puceini’s 

The most valuable musical moment of |) version of the whole tone mg. te 
the afternoon came with the middle por- ; ae 


: gruous with the preceding section and 
tion of Tsehaikowsiy’s “Romeo and/}*4Pproaching the reéapitiietian as if in 


great travail. . ' 
The rondo begins with brightenit 
hope, which is auickly dianelies we 


! the same heavy hand. Then there Br 
pages of sheer emptiness, or of crass 
and bumptious bathos, which 


7 


bum; might 
re, , imply that humor was an attribute 
ho we. 4 1 only of bucolic bumpkins and loutish. 


: |. ¢€lowns, and yet the only motto which 
First P | 1 we are permitted in this piere is “joy- 
erformance of ork ousness.” Mr Fiedler ana the 1S atte: 

in This City, 


tra obviously took pains to make the 
most of it. y fi 


_ Miss Parlow was most welcome, even. 
in Brudi’s Scotch fantasia. She played 


with even a riper and mo TO.. 
Miss Parlow Plays Bruch Concerto ait” {28,28st year Mh the super, 
virility of her. style, her peihianee 
vravura and rarishing cantilena, in the 
With Fine Mastery of St le thoughtfulness and dignity of her ine 
, y ' terpretation of music that is often ine 
herently cheap, and in the ease with» 
sbiscalivid besa | | 9 . aon she oer off technical difficuls 
was } rollin std Symphony, in E flat, if ar pee j BCHALOWANGy S'omeo and Jul 
S played yesterday at the eighth sed an overlong program. 
public Svinphony rehearsal, for the first 
ume in Boston. It is in four movements 
and occupied between 50 and 55 minutes. 
rhe reception given it was not a cor- 
dial one; indeed, it is not easy to re-C VARIATIONS. ‘‘Istar’’ o 
member when applause was so perfunc- ert iis 
-Orily brief at any Friday afternoon 
concert, this notwithstanding the fact 
that the British press, the usually same, 
well-poised and intelligent Mr Newman 
included, Save devout thanks that the soncert next week 
muse had descended once more upon 


EE A A GD ee mee crag 


ry . 
To the Briton this symphony may bd 
& repository of noble thoughts, a casket 


of gems, whose exterior is wrought in 


; a eat Me se 
S in London last 
a ye Py » hs > 
4 onan! Ahi 
4 


| : builds his work is ordinary, without 
|; positions, and while it is a’ grievance} melodic or rhythmic bignineance, ow 
when a Strauss charges a prohibitive and then one Srasps at a musical idea i 


an enduring or an impressive thoug t; 


To be sure there is a certain contra- 
puntal skill displayed, and an acquaint-— 
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9 it Elgar’s New Th 
ser ar ‘he musical thought i ie 3 i ae 
Kathleen Parlow Heard in ompo ge sound: mor CeRata ae cee at the Symphony See of Friday and 
‘6 S tti h Played for the First {si nere is a lack of contrasts: there Saturday—The Mistrust of Elgar’s Work 
s rhythmic monotony. Th m MM 55. 
eo, Time in Boston ihe Renter is actin fee aietaae| i Americe and « RSH Satu 
. 9 s ye e ; i . . | rt q 
Folk-Melodies. rr a amere Sans this music Playing The Harm That Self-Advertising Has 


: *,° . CY ee i in 53 
It is not profitable to inquire too curi- Done Him—The British Traits in Elgar— 


: ously into the causes of prevailit “ . Me oA ni 

Diese, whoin San Brancis- MARKED BY SONOROUSNESS ness 3 prevailing dul His Substantial Achievements i 
co elaims to haye discovered, is this) early 100 years ago William Hazlitt aa Ha Sa 
week’s Symphony soloist. Like Elman | wrote a few words concerning a speech ee spite in fot ee beak Pater oak 
and Zimbalist, she is a pupil of Auer, BY PHILIP HALE. on India affairs by the Marquis Welles- viewers officially Ga 1 
the Russian violinist, and in ponetierd h ighth bli ehearsal of the ey, the eldest brother of the Duke of ~ first symphony three years ago, El- | 
her Burne-Jones or Du Maurier appear-| The elg public fr Wellington. These words may be justly gar has perversely not retired to pri-- 
ance, she has more of Elman’s viva-j| Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler | applied to Sir Edward Hlgar, composer vate life, but has since composed a com=" 
city than Zimbalist’s somewhat statu-|| eenductor, took place yesterday after- Se Ba “ream of Gerontius,”’ two sym- certo and another symphony, the latter” 
esque serenity. | noon in Symphony Hall, Miss Kathleen | © bopular marches “Pomp ¢ Of which we in Boston» are to hear, 
The last time she was here she paren ea i om: ro eka wdeubanh a ae and other works at the next rehearsal and concert of our 
the big meckeikowsky vis atv hig ond lh Sriow W ° Udeorsine been performed here: orchestra. The task of preparing a pre- 
= aeagir ng wane e Moottiah Folk | was as follows: eend ana oe Fie A volumes in everyV liminary analysis of this work is deliz 
ruch’s “Fan oo “6 hony No. 2, BH flat op 63 ; ’ & nothing; retain- ) on2 ric re alike’ 
Melodies.’’ Zimbalist played the apgecsioer Wantasie “on Scottish Airs for violin ing the same unabated vehemence of nage ek Pep gecgehe rae? org at ee ee x 
piece at his recital two weeks ago a wre STOAIOTEE 5 § nee wore and action without anything to is musical, but aeh is sure that the other 
it seem strangely uninteresting. “Romeo and Ju excite it; still keepi ‘ , e Boats <5, 

made, it 7 T eping alive the prom- is not; and, while some of us are not 


; ’ y after Shakespears i 

Yesterday, with Miss Parlow’s live- | Se and the expectati " , 
hig SM and the orchestra’s brilliant! Elgar's new symphony was played for out once Rideas kk re ‘only willing to admit that some good. 
support, the none too familiar work'| the first time in Boston. The first per-| mediocrity with adventurous gE ve thing may come out of Nazareth, but 
seemed well worth an occasional revival. || goymances in this country were by the) \siasm, harrowed up by some plain mat- also delighted when it comes, there arer 
There 8% little of everything In it~ | cincinnati orchestra at Cincinnatl, the| a trata ake ae th A ORY Under |; Oieasure In entertaining were ae 
plicity, orchestral ‘solidity. It is not | 24th and 26th of last month. The sym- place with all tha Bi ne a common- Shieh e Hei & ; ae 
a big work at that, but Miss Parlow | phony was produced at the London Mu- bolt.”’ : ay Of & TOURaer which they are Beigua le SO 

ag tract ‘ ; Naru 
yest nee chalitics. hi sical Festival the 24th of last May. It is to be regretted that Miss Parlow,{ finding that it is as bad as.they had ex-. 
gpirit that showed a racial sympathy Bruch’s disarranzeme 7 | | he 
be the subject, Miss Parlow again re- | gcherzo 1s called a rondo, The sym- Sawant Katans ir th eee airs, All this applies especially to Elgar: 
vealed her command of beautiful tone phony is long ana orthodox. It has no ‘tasia she displayed brilliant toate \ for, rightly or wrongly, to the general 
|. Buigadanat argh egies ye ai program, but there is this motto from | cluding her remarkably rapid and dae public Higar represenss, Spee a 
“this week’s novelty, Sir Edward Bl- Barely, PERSE Gumees Set site te Rie Geek rhe sentiment of the sett iar 

4 ' Shae. pirit 0 . St an ird moven F 

gar’s second symphony, which the Cin And these lines may well be repeated by Her performance of the more sobhiek 


cinnati Symphony Orchestra managed |4). nearer at the end of the perform- passages was virile. 


to produce just a week ago and so get me : agi Lh, 
hen credit of a first. American per- ance. nt was not worthy of the reputation journals to boost Elgar whether orf - 


Givmance proved to be about the flat- |_| MY. Ernest Newman has written an of the orchestra, and at times one or #Ve aroused the fight in American critics}; 
vs t ofterin; of the season. Ernest | analysis of this symphony, an analysis : 

en i ste English critic, who, in a which is at the same time an exuberant 
sense speaks for the composer, admits | SOY. He finds that the music a un- 
that the work has its enigmas. It has, | troubled by any of the darker pro seni 
indeed. and little else. There is a semi- of the soul’; that for the gee part cn 
ecclesiastical motive toward the end sings and dances in sheer Be ght Ny 

that recalls the pomp which charac- life. Mr. Newman is an able and in- 
terized Elgar’s first symphony, but gen- teresting writer; an independent thinker, 
erally speaking this tribute to Edward courageous and felicitous in the expres- 
Vil. is dull and unprofitable. Yes- sion of his opinions and beliefs; he is 


It is tn four movements, and the! a violinist of indisputable talent, chose’ pected. | 


The accompani-: 


ll of ae wind instrument players , and the comparative failure three yea “S| 
ne a at sea, ago in this country of Elgar’s first sym-= | 
to Wiles’ e rasp the greatest compliment, Phony seems due less to any demerit of 
atean ete Josttumentasion to say that: the work than to a desire on the part of 
Tschaikowsky's “Re certain pages of, our reviewers to scoff at British boast~ 
seamed thir nawkes omeo and Juliet” ing, and to their fixed prejudice against 
midadl é' sre or coarse. But the z British music in general. he 
. é section still remains a thing ‘of Bit 'sst 
yt dts iy rarer, Elgar, the Advertiser rat 
; nt of lové that tri-= True, no 5 ae 

terday it received applause that was also a good friend. nape over strife and death. | cans have pi misiuaeea agers eh ae 
unmistakably perfunctory and polite. For this symphony is chiefly distin- | : © program of the concerts of Dec. | through lack: of ad 3 inf ail eh 
The big number 6n this eighth pro-| guished by the sonorousness of the in- || |15 and 16 will be ag follows: Beethoven |: for we have be VeRO. 20 orma tian 
gram—which will be repeated tonight—) strumentation. The purely musical con-— | Symphony in B flat No. 4; two ’cello En lish revi en systematically led See 
ig Tschaikowsky’s overture-fantasia, tents are middle-class. The themes have> | | pieces, Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei’’ an d Booll.| wns reviewers to expect, and helped. 


“Romeo and Juliet,” with its melodic) not so marked a profile as those of the ‘mann’s Symphonic Variations, played S 
spirit, interpreted admirably and en-| either sentimental with the English many Scene” from “Feuersnot” and “Till Bu. x : 
they .appeared; for Elgar, unlike mie 
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: it | by them to detect, every good trait pose | 

opulence and its intensely romantic composer's first symphony, which were) | q by Alwin Schroeder; Strauss, “Love pate by fh Maes: composers, and r ore” 
es, in each of Elgar’s works es they 

oved thoroughly by the large audience. | mentalism that disfigures even many lenspiegel.’’ There will b appeared—or rather some time betena 
oF ——________—_ ‘hymn tunes of the Church of England, | next week. © no concerts be recs 
composers, has mastered the difficult. 
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ned, | had Hlgar not pushed his ways to the 


front and pushed hard, where would he 


} now be? “cho answers, ‘Where,’ ”’—in- 


jean’ critics. has.*usua 

“making them decry. the. music itself party 
no doubt because some of them have de- 
served. it, and partly also because it is al- 
ways pleasant to catch one’s colleagues 11 
other faults than one’s own. 

Now, of course, Elgar’s tendency to 
‘sanction, or at least to wink at, the un- 
“feasonable smoothing of his path by his 
“over-zealous friends (or agents!) is dis- | 
gusting. Equally disgusting is the series 
‘of anonymous letters which appeared in 

English papers just after Elgar’s con- 
certo was hissed in Frankfurt, letters 
which were so surrounded by carefully 
worded editorials, prefaces, and foot- 
‘notes*as to leave no reasonable doubt as 
to their authorship, and which simul- 
taneously denied the alleged Covent Gar- 
den boycott against German works while 
‘pleading that such a boycott would be 
justified by German treatment of English 
music, and so forth, and so onward. 
“Of course, too, the extraordinary co- 
‘dneidence of. Elgar’s concert tour in 

America with Yale’s sudden interest 111 

the academic. recognition of musical 

talent, culminating in a doctor’s de- 
‘gree ‘for “the greatest living composer’ 

(1!!!) provoked excusable mirth. Nor 

were judicious. men pleased when El- 

gar talked so long and so loud 0 

American reporters concerning his ac- 

complishments as a man of science and 

letters, all of which was frankly de- 
signed to ‘Show that he was a much more 
‘versatile and scintillating person than 
the “mere musician” they supposedly had 


dmagined him to be. 
Elgar, the Briton 


‘of “Sir Edward,” as the English papers 
‘love to call him, are extremely displeas- 
‘ing, we must remember that they have 
‘yet no more to do with the merits of his 
compositions than his taste in neckties; 
and while of course we should not allow 
his press-agents to mislead us into over- 
estimating the quality of his music, 
neither should we allow the supposition 
‘he. employs press-agents to mislead us 
into underestimating it. We cannot de- 
termine the relative value of Beethoven 
‘and Wagner as composers by comparing 
‘their records aS marrying men; nor can 
we invariably expect. to find coupled 
with a special talent those moral quali- 


ties. which we admire, or at least which | 


we affect to admire, in others. If Elgar, 
the composer, is the superior of Elgar, 
the social individual, who would wish 
that the reverse were the case? In fair- 
ness, also, to a self-mad¢ man, it should 
‘not-be forgotten that when Elgar began 
to compose, the English, like the Ameri- 
‘cans today, had an undiscriminating and 
‘relentless prejudice against music signed 


| | inably 
" While these social and ethical traits | 


deed one can but. sadly reflect that had | 


Edward Macdowell possessed, in addition 
to his admirable qualities as man and 
artist, a dash of the undeniably “seamy” 
trait of opportunism, he might now be 
alive and well, composing the mature 
music of which his death deprived the 
world. 
Elgar, the Composer 
It is time to turn from Elgar’s: personai- 
itv to his music. His chief significance 
would seem to be that he is a successful 
exponent in music of the Iinglish char- 
acter; and if this involves defects as well 
as virtues, there is still no reason why 
his work should be rejected as a, whole. 
It is true that English life is full of the 
most surprising contradictions: -to eng 
outsider, for instance, it is difficult t 
see how so essentially masculine a race, 
distinguished for singleness of purpos 
and energetic accomplishment, can take 
seriously the most trivial forms of 
amusement, the most banal convention 
in social matters, and the most artificia 
divisions into inflexible ‘“‘classes’” o 
people who individually and collective#%, 
ly pride themselves on their love of free4 
dom; or, to come nearer to our art, it is}} 
difficult for an outsider to see how aj 
race which attentively sits through sym-}j 
phonic programmes much longer andj 
often more serious than are tolerated in 
any. other country can also find ,delightf 
in concerts consisting entirely of mawk-f 
ish “ballads” composea and performed 
in the most stereotyped manner. It is 
therefore not surprising to find the 
“Gerontius” writing abom- 
trashy salon music, for a man 
must necessarily be influenced by his 
environment; and it is as unreasonable 
to impugn the merit of his serious mus!l~ 
because he has written some unworthy 
sugarplums as it would be to deny that 
ethe English are a successful nation nN 
commerce because a certain proportion 
of them are paupers. 
Grant cheerfully the sickish quality 
of such amiable nonsense as the “Salut 
d’Amour” (no pianola is complete without 
it), as well as the total absence of ideas 
in some of the cantatas, oratorios, and 
suites, yet Elgar has’ produced much music 
in which good thematic ideas are coupled 
With individuality of style and firmnes® 
of treatment. This individuality col 
sists in an exceptionaly high develop- 
ment of the more rugged qualities of 
modern music—such as dissonance, wide 
intervals in the themes, heavily marked 


composer of 


rhythms, persistent reiteration of single} 
and af 
comparative neglect of the sensuous, excepty 
in certain mystical passages, of which Hl-j 


motives, sonorous instrumentation, 


gar is decidedly fond. Such a combination 


of reserve in expression with power in com| 


}}riations” are less fortunate; there is too 


| 


(| low in, or the refined self-consciousness 
‘| been suffered to put forward as the only. 


‘} in the 


mwoOrk are deeper. 


aknown, partly no 


sshould 
g Presented to the public of this country: 


de Ath’ - .P 2 8d ye 


gous traits of the English racial charac- LF ela 1¥ 1 Mes PA 
ter. It must be remembered that ‘noth- Me 

ing in art is more dangerous, or less ping Elgarit 
just, than to judge A’s work by a rigid 
standard of conformity, to the work of. 
B; yet most of Elgar’s unfavorable crit- 
ics have complained not at any fault of 


. * 
* 
,” 


to curious ge 


apologetic “explanations” 


i 
y iy 
Mn 
er 


offered by a loyal reviewer; characte 
izing the symphony as “a series of ¢li- 
maxes of hysterical, frenzied pleasure,” 
| 2n episode in it as resembling “a flash” 
' Of shrieking fauns seen in a forest . 
| glade,” and “Sir Edward” himself as a] 


his work other than that they missed fies 
the “love-interest” which every post- 


Wagnerian composer is expected to wal- 


“4 
& 
Ss 


which the French and Russians have | “riotous bacchanalian”’ composer | : 

“I appeal from Philip drunk to Philip - 
sober’’—from the social Elgar conduct- 
ing at (I use the preposition after 
proper reflection and selection) his artis-_ 
tic “backers,” to the creative Elgar com. | 
posing in the privacy of his study. — ‘he 
frenzied, wg 
ments, 


orthodox modern alternative. Certainly 
“Cockaigne” and “In the South”) 
overtures Elgar shows great vitality, and 
it is a satisfaction to see that both of 
these pieces still appear from time 


time on concert programmes. The 


bacchanalian, hysterical 


much 
them 


mere prettiness in them to make 
long-lived, though parts of the 
The “Pomp and Cir- 
are not s0 well 
doubt because the 
average Symphonic conductor trembles 
for his dignity in putting a march on 
is programme, while the average band 
leader religiously excludes everything 
erious from his; but the novel and sig- 
nificant use of the march rhythm to be 
found in the first three of these pieces 
is mo mere experiment in “popular” vein, 
but a highly impressive glorification of 
the military idea, comparable in purpose 
though not in style, to Wagner's “Kaiser- 
marsch.’’ Best of ‘the ‘earlier music, 
however, is the “Dream of Gerontius,” 


The sym- 
phony itself is an agreeable work with | 
some good points and some bad, inferior 
in the quality of its ideas to the first | 
symphony,‘ superior to it in flexibility. 
and conciseness of treatment: its worst . 
fault is one from which Elgar occa 
Slonally suffers—a tendency to repeat, . 
watered, successful ideas from the comer 
poser’s previous music. Thus the first” 
movement opens with a mood resembling 
that of the opening of “In the South,” 
but less spontaneous and inevitable: ey 
phrase of this first theme is used ‘aa in 
sort of motto later. The first theme, with 
: ) various subsidiaries, is developed at’ 
‘hich is an effective, faithful, and ade- | Some length, then passes by a transition. | 
quate setting of a subtle and elusive | al theme to-the quiet second ; 


, ‘th We 
poem; this oratorio, which might have |? Which I find totally lacking in chatheraen 
been called, like Mr. Converse’s “Job,” a ay : 


nf The development is episo 

dramatic poem,’ wears exceedingly of it is ina mpsieMots ma ane a 
well, and should not have been dropped expansiveness of the exposition: Wee S 
here after a first performance, but, as episode a theme is set forth which inten 
in England, performed often enough to a 


appears in the scherzo. The dy 
overcome the preliminary shyness of the | 0°n is brilliant, and sticks to the mea 
public. Add to this list the first sym- | terial and treatment of the exposition " 
phony, which was several times played _ the first theme of the slow movement. 
in this country, but always under some | iS One of the best in the Ssympheny and - 
unfavorable circumstances, such as short it is impressively orchestrated Of ty "i 
Dreparation ums i j transitional ; Me 
) ympathetic interpreta- } * themes, the first is watered 
tion, or the fixed policy of some of the | Gerontius,” the second an effective bit. 
critics to ridicule Elgar and his review- ‘ of impressionistic scoring; the second 
ers. Yet the music itself is excellent, and i 


principal theme in trying to be ‘‘noble’’— 

, in common fairness, be properly Elgar’s favorite word—drops into the Ercles. 
vein. There is no development, but only a 

..,| Short transition and an almost literal reca-— 
‘ pitulation, with a good climax. y 

| The scherzo is Successful more because > 
| of clever treatment than thematic dis- 
| tinction, except for an episode in which” 
the theme hinted at in the development 

Section of the first movement is broadly 

set forth Over an accompaniment ae 

Meee the scherzo rhythm is retained, . 

ene. events is in a very loose rondo-— 


The finale, in a modified sonata for a3 


cumstance’’marches 


The New Symphony 


Last May, in London, I heard the first 
erformance of the new second sym- 
phony, which we in Boston are about to 
Car, Klgar, who conducted, was evi- 
pently aware that all the Elgarites had | 
OMe to “root” for him, and it may be 
ruthfully said that he conducted the au- | 
lence rather than the orchestra, a prac- 
ice which naturally. obscured many of 

® finer points of the ‘symphony. Equal- L 
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ith’ coda} is the ‘most ingenious move-"| gisposed: “The conductor and the’ orches- 
“ment of the symphony... It begins quietly | tra not only played the symphony, but 
with a cleverly orchestrated theme of played it gloriously, as if they themselves 
unpretentious and flowing character, and found delight in the pleasure which they 
then proceeds to a transitional theme in new they were providing for their hear- 
the subdominant and a second theme in ers. As for the audience, there was no 
the dominant, as in sonata form; instead, ehance to debate for a moment whether or 
“however, of the traditional development not it was appreciative of the composition 
section, there ensues a long middle por- and its performance; the applause which 
tion based on the transitional theme. At | followed every movement settled that ques- 


the climax of this section, however, the | tion. The reading on the part of Mr. Fied- . 


first-theme is heard, and after a long | jer and the exposition on the part of the 
modulation in which the first theme as- 
sumes more and more importance, the  mirable, and the incident of its perform- 
‘recapitulation, which is almost literal, | ance will be underscored with a broad line 
sets in. The coda is the most beautiful 
part of the symphony; it consists of a | phonic music who heard it.” 
gradual sinking aw:y to rest of the a 
from the first movement, and | } ; 
ae of course to a quiet ending. Symphony Hall: Elgar’s Symphony Again 
It is besid2 the mark to ask if this | LGAR’S new symphony, especially af 
symphony is epoch-making. It certainly kK ter the slow movement, was a little 
_is not. Why should it be? If every more warmly received at the Sym- 
‘symphony were epoch-making, there | phony Concert of Saturday evening than ii 
‘would be too many epochs and not} had been on Friday afternoon, but the ap- 
enough symphonies in any given epoch. plause at the end of the opening Allegre 
Individual. well-written, and effective and of the Rondo-Scherzo was as frigidly 
: Elgar’s new symphony is; it is rather polite at the second as at the first hearing; 
fortunate among modern pieces in being while even Mr. Fiedler must have stretched 
cheerful without being trivial, and the his conscience a little when he took what 
public should find it, if rot great, at least passed for a recall at the end. And a sec- 
highly enjoyable. Whether they.do so ond hezuring and a no less penetrating an! 
find it, and whether if so the critics will eloquent performance did not much alter 
let them persist in supposing they liked the impression of the first. ‘There was 
it, doth not yet appear. P. G. C. fresh cause to admire the vigor, the varicty 


and the aptness of the scoring and to tee! 

NEWS OF MUSIC q its firm and glowing sonority, especially in 

draws a ) x ‘i the long chain of sequent phrases that rises 
——— "ja @a- © © 

The Symphony Orchestra in New York 


into the songful proclamation toward the 
end of the last movement and then fades 
-3HE first of the two concerts by Mr. into the mellow close. There Elgar has 
‘| Fiedler and the Symphony Orchestra | written music that anv Wine ene. better 
in New York this week befell last } f6liows throughout the symphony and too 
“evening at Carnegie Hall. On the pro- § often in the rest of the music he merely 
framme were Brahms’s symphony in E 
minor, Cherubini’s overture to his opera, 
.Lodoiska,’’ Tschaikowsky’s fantasia, ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet’? and Saint-Saéns’s con- 
certo for violin in B minor in which Miss they rise again and so forth and so on- 
Parlow played the solo part. The perform- |, ward. This reiterated procedure was 
ance of the symphony, in particular, stirred || characteristic of Elgar’s first symphony, 
the audience to very warm applause and | too, but there he did not push it to such 
the reviewers to very warm praise. Says || monotony and he also made it a part ol a 
Mr. Henderson in the Sun this morning: | jarge musical and emotional design. What- 
“It would be difficult to recall a more in- ever may have been in his imagination, ee 
Spiriting performance of this beautiful he wrote the second symphony, it is hard 
Symphony. The tonal qualities of the Bos- to discover any such ample and cumuls- 
ton Orchestra were heard at their best, | tive planning in it. It seems to have agaes4 
and although there were a few moments of | written by musical rule 0’ thumb. ger hare 
uncertainty in attack in the first movement | Elgar, to escape this monotony of phe 7 
the customary unanimity and precision of | needs new tasks. That ballet, after neni 
the organization were restored before the | Jais, that he has been meditating longs, mie 
movement came to a close. The glorious || so free him. Yet, with all the - Lagan egal 
third movement was played superbly, but | ment that the symphony brought, it 1s vate 
'the climax of the _ interpretation was | quite fair to reproach Mr. Fiedler a, 
' reached in the last movement, which was | zeal for it. Elgar is an eminent siren Sa 
@elivered with something very like inspira- his new pieces, whatever their mer} ste 
‘tion. Such a proclamation of the gospel | variously listening ears, deserve a heartiy 
_gecording to Brahms Mr. Fiedler has not | Moreover the performances here ar last 
given us before and it ought to remain in celled those under Sir Edward himself p 
the memory of every one who heard it.” |, spring in London. BH. t..F 
Mr. Krehbiel“in the Tribune’ is as well- | D-+* ae4® 


yielding little musical or emotional im- 


orchestra were equally eloquent and ad- | 


' an the memory of all the lovers of sym- | 


threshes about, sonorously and restlessly, | 
in them, beginning and ending nowhere and | 


pression. They rise, they swell, they droop, @ 


has been 


ELGAR’S - DISAPPOINTING 
Tr sek earn: 


A Symphony That Is Dull of Idea, Scrappy 
of Treatment and Monotonous of Execu- 
tion —- The Rich Orchestration That or in the orchestral voices, it lacks distincts | 
Warms, Colors and Occasionally Animates © ive, striking, even interesting musical ideas. 


It—Miss Parlow Does Full Justice to . 
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rere ening and eldqt } 
er’s performance of the symphony! 


- He tolls ardently at eyery composé: 


oh 


? 


only the more ardently with it. 


NEW music; he admires Eigar's: ana he. toila 
| (i ae 


y 
fe iF: Wf 
‘OS ae 
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reasons for the dulness 


| clear enough. Hither on the engraved page 


There is not a theme in it upon which the 
reading eye or the hearing ear fastens with 


Bruch’s Scottish Fantasia—Auer and His \ (ick impression and eager curiosity, until 


Violinists—A Fading schaikowsky ? 


HE London audience hid its disap- , ulties behind instinctivel 

pointment when it heard Elgar's 

new symphony for the first time 

last spring, and the few other audi- 
ences that have heard it since in Britain 
_have been as_ circumnspectly mannered. 
| Being intelligent audiences also, they were 
quite aware that it was not interesting, 
imaginative or in any way remarkable 
' music; that it was much inferior to Elgar's 
_ first symphony and to his violin concerto, 
' and that it was written in the. composer's 
laboring, self-conscious and mannered vein. 
| Even the professed “Elgarites,’’ except the 
intrepid Newman, who has taken refuge i 
enigmatic meanings in the music, hava 
chastened their praise of it. Here in Bos- 
ton, where the new symphony was per- 
formed for the first time yesterday at the 
Symphony Concerts the audience had no 


mood or mind to such circumspection. 


There ig no severer critic of one’s own 
clothes than one’s own brother; and simi- 
larly and reciprocally minded, perhaps are 
Americans and Britons in their impression 
and estimates of each other’s music. A 


piece by an American composer creeps on 
occasion into the programmes of orchestral 
concerts in London or in Manchester; and 


forthwith the audience, and especially the 


reviewers, become as transported Missou- 
rians. ‘Show us,’ they say to the com- 
poser, “‘whether you can accomplish any- 
thing worth while,” and they are prone ta 
conclude that he has failed to accomplish it, 
Like-minded is the more sophisticated pub- 
lic of our symphony concerts. ‘Interest us 
—if you can,” they say to Elgar and Ban- 
tock and the rest of the Britons. “We 
hardly believe that you in your island can 
write remarkable music.” And usually 
they find that it is not remarkable, even if 


they have been interested, in spite of them- | 


Selves. They were not even that, yester- 
day afternoon, while the major part of the 
audience, careful as always to receive or 


| reject the correct thing, was like the young 


auditor who inquired of a gray-haired 


reviewer: “Ought I reall 
aaa? taco y to be pleased 


pleased, 


heard ata Symphony Concert f 
or 
aad music in many a day. Debussy, 
ndy, Reger, even Bantock, have been 
enthusiastically received beside poor Elgar 


Plainly many were not | 
No such tepidly polite applause 


Worse still, in each of the prece re 


i+ 


Even at a single hearing, some of. he. 
: of the new’ sym- | 
L phohy—it is useless to mince words—were. 


Dy 


ia 
ust 
Var 


", n yr 
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fh 
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eding move- vi | 


ments, the ear and the comprehending fac- 


delusion. Each movement begins interest- 
ingly; the hints of the musical thoug! 


promise well; but when it finally emergent 


i 
hy. Bie. 
uae 3 
eae 


the melodic ideas are dull, labored and in- 


| Significant—those of the finale only a little 

' less so than the rest. The disentangling 

| analysts hint at a phrase that recurs like | 

. a ‘“‘motto theme” in the various ‘sections of — 

_ the symphony.. It has so little chatacter 
: ay 


| that the ear neither seizes it when it fir 
| appears nor readily .recognizes it when 


y resent a, certain | 
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it returns in various shapes and ‘Buises, © 


When a composer’s imagination thus lags. 


| 


more does he restrot to musical intellect. . 
oT 


| 


ee 
Yew 


| whittling at a piece of broomstick ay a. 


slicing many sorts and kinds of shavine * 
from it. By this homely analogue does” 
Elgar whittle his themes into musical shay- 


|| ings of many shapes and voices; but he is 


not content to let them fall forthwith... H uy 


must turn and twist them together, tie and _ 
retie them, cut, notch and curl them, worry 
them, as the students’ phrase is, until the | 


- 


sympathetic hearer pities the hard. contra-~ 


' 
L) 


7 


puntal and instrumental lot of these much- si 
enduring scraps of musical ideas. No doubt. 
| there is intellectual. faculty in all this, but 
| the process is not interesting or fruitful to 
ear and imagination. Worse still, it be- 
comes tedious. He has tricks of sequence— © 
-@ certain see-sawing—that many times reo 
peated exasperates the. ear. He lacks vari+” 


ety of rhythm. There is a stolid and 
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the fourth and final movement begins, | 
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which falls riehly-voiced upon contempo- 







| } ‘rary ears. He has gained, too, the deep, 
: warm, glowing color which suffuses music 
| so scored, and which in this particular 
| symphony is like a glamorous mirage. be- 

hind which there is no substance. 

and detail Elgar is sensitive now to the 

individual timbres of separate instruments 

and groups of instruments and of the range 
} in which they best reveal their character- 
izing voices. He no longer lets one blur 
another; he no longer merely juxtaposes 
them. He is adroit, too, in keeping his 
| instrumental voices, and so his music, in 
| -eonstant motion. For a moment, the pomp 
| and stir of sound at the beginning of the 
symphony hold the ear. So does the mel- 
“ancholy and veiled voice, very adroitly 


ee ee 








melody of this allegro., 
mental details keep the scraps of themes 
in colorful motion. At the beginning of the 
slow movement, the soft chords, the insin- 
uating advance of the grave melody are 
‘ imaginatively contrived, only to fall away 
into dry workmanehip. 
ven the ‘‘Elgarites’’ confess that the 
Rondo that replaces the Scherzo is “enig- 
'matic.”’- It is; for it is not a fantastic 
play with a theme and scraps of themes 
‘like many a scherzo in a contemporary 
symphony. It- has neither lightness nor 
grace, definite mood, nor playful fancy. It 
is an exercise in thematic intricacies in 
promising beginnings that lead only to 
new obscurities, new restlessness. Only 
| the warmth and the variety of the instru- 
q “mental voices save it from becoming a 
| mere puzzle in tones. It may be “enig- 
a ‘matic,’’ it certainly is inarticulate. The 
. 4 | melody, the momentarily telling melody of 
thefinale 1s richly dressed, and nearly to 
the end, the orchestral voices keep their 
deep, warm glow until they fade into the 
‘subdued coloring of the end. The sym- 
phony belongs in Sir Edward’s portfolio 
as a long and fruitful study for his own 
behoof in the art of orchestration, as so 
much advance in the imaginative and 
‘effective use of tonal color. Grant him the 
t "Musica! ideas that at least are vivid and 
| interesting in the earlier symphony and the 
concerto for violin, and he will be better 
| Able next time to give them rich and ex- 
pressive voice. 
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» Upon Elgar’s symphony, as Miss Parlow 
“must have discovered in the course of her 
| Playing of Bruch’s ‘Scottish Fantasia,’’ 

*“Mr. Fiedler, had spent his pains. He aud 

the band with him accompanied her rough- 

“ly, carelessly, as though they were making 

their way, in a rather spiritless rehearsal, 

through this hackneyed piece. ‘here were 

_@ven slips in entrances and Clear over- 

‘ 'Sights—a very rare thing where our or- 
(4 whestra is concerned. Yet Miss Parlow's 
? “playing gave no hint of such embarass- 
ments, and she herself seemed quite tran- 
a “quil under them, smiling her honest, cheer- 
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| re & i pupil of the Ru _seuer, : 


In mass | 


harmonized, of the second and the sobétrer | 
Often in it, instru- | 
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new occasion. to, admire, the. distinctive i 
qualities of his teaching—the evenness of © 
technique and the feeling for beautiful and — 
poised. tone that he imparts. . Like Mr. | 
7imbalist, Miss Partlow. is equal mistress 
of her bow and her fingers and no more 
expert in any one intricacy of the technique 
of the violin than im another, She may 
not quite match the youth in his harmonics 
or in the singing quality of her tone; but 
in a general fiawlessness, ease and sure- 
ness of technical accomplishment, she falls 
little below him. Out of Auer’s studio have 
come in her and in Mr. Zimbalist poised 
and perfected violinists—and in what youth! 
And their perfection has not dried them. 
Yor he has cultivated in Miss Parlow feel- 
ing for beauty of tone, alertness to each 
shading and accent that she may give it, 
and a sense of the peculiar quality of tone, 
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| Tschaikowsky. 


By Louis C. Elson.’ 
PROGRAMME. 


| 
| ; 
’ rm according to Collins, a ‘‘f vee 
the particular music may require. | Elgar, second Symphony. f has not. kept ea Bo seavenly, Maig Rh 
Of course, Bruch’s Fantasia is a con- | Bruch. ‘Scotch Fantasie.’’ Violin and Or- years, but gore , promise of her early aa 
ventional show-piece, making its play with | forotet Miss Kathleen Par! stocking a ) Hi 
Ras ms - h much con- ee , . MY Amw a een ar Ow, ~* } 
Scottish folk SB yon me nak: bahoe | Hea nce Sky. ‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ serbia — Hi " 
¢ ¢ lin a 5 © ‘antasie : > "adit . { 
ce ae vile and the technique of ' ! arene wie on must, be given to Mr, Hied- 
a ati set mNne imavrina M ¥ | 10Pr ¢& 11lS merry, arr ; | 
Tt is not at all a subtle or an no one imagine that with three y, merry men, for the work 


the violin. 
imaginative music; when it is not ostenta- 





A 1 Y a ti ah wae , ' 
tious it is sentimental in honest hausfrau matter Bad ee een ee serious ) 
fashion. By these tokens it asks a warin | nowadays will write Shae &. pore nite euae 
and rather robust tone, an honesty of in- | does not last over an any : Tet th "hae 
terpretation as of a violinist revealing her | second symphony Sir iwark Elear ic 
accomplishments in free and cheerful style, more concise than in his first. The ayaters 
a sure and easy skill, occasional rhythmic of forcing homogeneity into’ a symphony 
intuitions, ‘an agreeable play of elemen- | by transferring thematic material from one 
tary emotion. Quite as though she were ‘movement $9 another is another device 


Which all modern 
eX} 


not disappointed. 


4 man and a mature virtuoso, Miss Parlow 
so made her may through the music. The | 
breadth and warmth of her tone gave it 


Mpa tf it ij d2y music wv a al ; ' 
substance: her incisive rhythms kept it ‘4 ' ith ve ical creators seems to manage this 
motion; her playing flowered time an ; co a natural and beautiful manner as 
again into little dexterous ornaments like Reactions did in his C minor -symphony, or 

‘ 7 4 mIOeCeR Ta ; . 
her trills. She. gave hearty pleasure, _ bile an in his ninth, although the 
she did all that the music asked, yet cactag © ‘iS much the best movement in El- 

' she has yet to play here in Boston a Con-~ a ore symphony. 

Le o * j - t en Vigar t 2c : s 
certo that will measure her finer power». Bhis “Decent ahem upon the world with 
Last spring Tschaikowsky’s was alien to Sithe wi ‘ aS OL Gerontius” all the world 

ae : ’ hem. “iS Present reviewer included lieve 
them; yesterday Bruch’s was beneath t ¥ led), believed 


aihat the 2g 


| reatest English composer had ar- 
that Purcell was dethroned as the 


~—— 
rived, 


The surprise of the concert came at the | Bip 


end. The final number was Tschaikowsky's chief musical Englishman. Since that time 
familiar fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet, He fa has advanced and Klgar has re- 
played only last spring and repeated be- Weigg So that it is now a divided consul- 
cause, perchance, Mr. Fiedler wishes to | Kits even if the most favorable verdict is 
take it next week on the road. It is ro- | My’ cree. 

mantic, pictorial, straightforward, vivid nic. one thing we are grateful. Elgar in 


Symphony 
#°rm and shows 
BS not 
wury, 


keeps well to a definite 
that the symphonic shape 
a dead letter even in the 20th cen- 
Che first and last movements have 


music of the sort that Mr. Fiedler “inter- 
prets’” well. It has long been a repertory 
piece with the orchestra that it plays elo- 


ili ; blic | 
uently. It is familiar no less to the pubd* Fhe recognize , , 
of the Symphony Concerts, and many 1" ietiled, ake d architegture which Haydn 
7 = . ‘ ¥ > ; iV C r. - > . . , : 2 S 
the audience must have anticipated from id zart developed, and Beethoven 


Brahms culminated, although the re- 


—— a en 


the title the tonal picturing of the Italian 


urn of th " 
- | emes aiter devel hav 
night, the ardor of the love music, the ao ome freedom, as is lies as Be Ae: 
trasting music of strife, the mourntu York. The slo ! modern 


onatina-form, 4 Ovement, too, is akin to 
tated: and ae nh which the themes are 
estate aatagae after a short transition, 
bart of ‘eat wire slow movement is a worthy 
Nn charact © symphony, being spontaneous 
ending er, well-contrasted in themes and 

5 With a climax. The Scherzo, or 


requiem for the fated lovers. The fantasia 
ran its course; Mr. Fiedler and the or- 
chestra seemed to miss nothing in it; yet 
to more than one anticipating ear the old 
pleasure had faded; the old thrill withered. 


; : ! Symphonists use, and we 
ected to find it in this work,—and were 
But none of the latter- 


TIGHT BINDING 






_. | Hondo» presents*@erivations trom thé ‘firsts 
| Movement. The finale gives mere ae n 


OIST 
SUCCESS OF HER WORK 


This Week’s Programme Comprises: 
| 


Works by Elgar, Bruch and 


numbers only, the concert was too short.7 


| 


But the finale made amends for all the q 
| prolixity and rambling that had preceded Wy 
y It, for it is really great music. One feels ie 
' here that the Symphony is the work of a 

powerful composer who has not yet | 

mastered his style of utterance. Yet ERilgar | 

is nearer to definite attainment in this 

symphony than in his first one, But such 

music is a severe strain : 





























occasional reminiscences, it broadly de- 
velops figures which were first heard in the. 
opening movement and a noble climax is 
made with .the very first figure or phrase 
kc ae hab which serves to bind the 
@ together. The e ? 
very beautiful. Pe ee ae 
So much for the forms employed The 
orchestration’ is not altogether so effective 
| 4S one might demand in a great work in 
| these days when there are a dozen tone- 
colorists who could 8ive lessons to even 
mee gu in this particular field. | 
€ earnestness of the work | 
Unetstae. but its fragmentary eta, ig mae ae 
be doubted either. One would not want an 
oratorio to be all recitative, nor does one 
| wish a Symphony to be all figure treat- 
"" ment. There were many passages that sug- 
Sested an English Debussy flavored with Ay 
—~ Waener. Such an involved Symphony 
makes us feel’that Music, who was once, 





_Wwas tremendously difficult,—we Wish (like 


| the old Greek), that it had been impossible. 


‘é upon the listen- 
audience. Some day our 
Will strike for shorter 


ing faculties of an 
concert auditors 
hours of iabor. 


le A em 


How many Germans have been influenced 
_by the ‘beautiful Scottish music! The 
Scottish folk-song is the most beautiful tn 
the world, vet Strange to say, no Scotsman 
has yet arisen to build it into the larger | 
forms of music. The Germans have rushea 


in to try to fill this void. Mendelssohn [ 
=chumann, Beethoven, Volkmann, Prans, | p 
and other Teutons, have all attempted we de 


some development of Scottish themes, but 
none except the first-named has’ caught tne ; 
true Gaelic' spirit. We are afraid that the 
true Scot would find that Bruch also id 
has somewhat un-Scotched his imported } 
themes. Yet Bruch heartily loves the 

Scottish melodies. He has assured the 

present writer that he has in his memory 

over 400 Scottish songs. 


In his ‘‘Fair Ellen’’ he has made a 
‘thrilling development of ‘The Campbeils 


are Comin’,’’ but a treatment which is 
much nearer to Leipsic than to Edinburg. ‘ 
In the “‘Scotch Fantasie,”’ played at this r 
concert, he has again put Teutonie skill! 
at work until he has somewhat denation- 
alized his melodies. But the work is very 
interesting all the same. It is melodic i 
enough to please thé general public, ana | 
developed enough to charm the _ skilled Hy 
musician, and in these days when. good. he 
violin concertos are as scarce as good” 
capitalists, or good trusts, this is some- 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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| dees IX. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, AT 8 P.M. 


property “gave Cge Programme. 
aay t AO; ors, 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 4, op. 60 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 
III. Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo 


BRUCH, f a ‘‘Kol Nidrei,’” ADAGIO for VIOLONCELLO and 
ORCHESTRA and HARP, op. 47 


6 SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for VIOLONCELLO 


ma J 
BOELLMANN, 
and ORCHESTRA (or Pianoforte) op. 23 


STRAUSS, a LOVE SCENE from the Opera ‘‘Feuersnot’’ 


‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 


Old-fashioned Roguish Manner,—in Rondo Form,”’ 
op. 28 
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Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER 


Mason & Hamlin Liszt Organ used 
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“suyecess of the. work. We have recently 
‘eulogized the ‘work of this excellent artist. 
‘Suffice it to say that she rose to her. own 
high level on this occasion. She has a 
most sympathetic tone. Her intonation is 


‘always pure even in the highest positions. 


\tfer harmonics are brilliant. Her free 


powing results in a breadth of tone, espe- 
cially on the G string, that is noble. 
She was recalled several times. The 
finale of this work was the most Gaelic 
part of the proceedings, for Bruch serves 
‘up ‘Scots wha hae,” half-a-dozen different 
keys, complete and in slices, cold and hot, 
and with sauce piquante. When the Scots 
could bleed no more Bruch lets 80 of the 
melody and the work comes to a military 
end, 

Tschaikowsky's “Romeo and %4J uliet’’ 
closed the eoncert. All the world loves 4 
lover, and so does every composer. And 
here are two lovers of the most tender 
sort ready to their hands. TO be sure, our 
Russian is as much impelled towards the 
stormy moods as to the tender episodes, 
and we find the brawls of the Montagues 
and Capulets, the ‘“AjJarums and Excur- 
sions,’’ quite as prominent as the devoted 
pair, and the fiery Tybalt is as much in the 
foreground as Romeo. . ; 

Mr. Fiedler very properly save promi- 
nence to the heroic vein in the work, and 
yet did not neglect the sentimental pas- 
sages. The piccolo, trumpets, drums an 
eymbals all earned their salaries on this 
occasion. The concert Was certainly an 
earnest one, but it was in vivid contrast 
with the one of last week when Schumann 
and Cesar Franck presented some music 
that was more easily comprehended, 


+ Dea %, 1) 
Elgar’s x ew Symphony. 


‘Mr. Fiedler preseuted a programme 
at vesterday’s Symphony rehearsal 
that was alert with interest and at 
same time full of the beauty of mel- 
ody. The new HElgar Symphony in EK 
flat, played for the first time in this 
city, posfesses all of the graces and 
virtues of this composer without any 
of the stiffness and routine into which 
he sometimes lapses. 

‘The opening movement starts with a 
brilliant and joyous allegro, but quick- 
ly merges into a_kind of dreamy mys- 
tery, in which the composer does not 


take us into his confidence at any mo- 


ment; but rather allows us to feel with 
unusual sensitiveness its fine tgndrils 
of thought and emotion. These ten- 
drils weaye avound us a curious spell 
of mingled beauty and wonder. 
Kathleen Varlow was _ the soloist. 
She chose the Bruch’s Fantasie on 
Seoitish Airs, arranged fo; violin and 
orchestra. Miss Parlow's playing has 
greater depth of tonality than last 
season: the low, rich notes of her in- 
sirument in these romantic Seateh airs 
were fall of throbbing tenderness. 


Miss Parlow plays with ingenousness 


errmemenmnrs ma, 
“kathleen Parlow made a sweeping | * 
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The = closing “Romeo and Juliet” 


overture of Tschaikowsky was well 
chosen for such a programme, 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


IX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN SY rj 

OVEN, SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 4, op. 60 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 

II. Adagio 

aa. Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo | 


BRUCH, 


YR 2S : 
ORCHESTRA and HARP, op. 47 


b SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS 
NS for VIOLONCE 
. and ORCHESTRA (or Pianoforte) op. 23 ai 


| a *‘Kol Nidrei,’? ADAGIO for VIOLONCELLO and 


BOELLMANN, 


STRAUS 45 
S, a LOVE SCENE from the Opera ‘‘Feuersnot’’ 


6 ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 


Old-fashioned Roguish Manner,—in Rondo Form,”’ 
op. 28 | 


Soloist: 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER 
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Symphony Presents Mend, 
Excellent Programme.) , 


* 

pos Po By EDITH hese 
The programme presented by r | 
Fiedler at yesterday's Symphony iy | 
learsal opened with peony | 
'Rourth Symphony and closed. WwW 4 | 
Strauss’ “T4]] Bulenspiegel’s Merry) 

> oa, *? | 
g's a two contrasted works remind 
one of a statement once made by the 
late Theodore Thomas describing =f 
fecling for the modern as comparnt 
with the classic composers. hose | 


ho eaid. “when they wanted | 
mn,’ he said, : 
ole eee C,od, 








to write a great work, prayed to 
the modern man takes a drink. vig OS } 
Certainly the Adagio of Beet ores | 
Fourth Symphony 1s a great rath «od 
ereation, with, never a speck O dried 
dust clinging to it. For pure mus ‘- ol 
defiled it is difficult to excel the ne. 
The allegro which follows it splat “% 
happy moments following a great j : 
spiring thought, and it sw eeps iu o.% 
finale that is the summit of Jo} eres ss, 
ithe joy that comes from laying slow n 
all the. cares of life and just ving. 
Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra nase 
called upon to vow their acknow e gr 
‘iment many times to the nenonass aD 
plause at the close of the s3 mp lony. 
Alwin Schroeder, ‘cellist of the wi ny 
phony Orchestra, was the soloist. Mr. 
Schroeder always finds— his audience 
yeady and waiting for him cach year; 
the feeling that he has so many times 
played for them makes his relation Le- 
tween him and his audience pecuitatly 
‘cordial. He chose fer his seleetions 
‘yesterday “IXol Nidrei.” by Bruch, and 
Symphonic Variations by Boellmann. 
The Kol Nideri is a solemn work, al- 
most sombre but for slight contrasting 
moments. but the ‘cello is a serjous- 
yoiced instrument and expresses seri- 
ous thoughts. The Symphonic 4 aria- 
tions were made yery expressive by 
Ir. Schroeder. 
Tibi tea ties “Teuersnot”’ Love Scene 
and “Ill ivelenspiegel’ were tive con- 
trasts for the rest ot the programme, 
‘The Jatter is an interesting farce-com- 
edy in music, with much clever 
| piquancy and pleasure of the unexpect- 
ed. 
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An Uneven Afternoon of Familiar Music 
—A Buoyant Performance of Beethoven's 
Fourth Symphony—Mr. Fiedler’s Way 
with It, and an Orchestra on Its Mettle 
—“Till Eulenspiegel” and a Fragment of 
“Feuersnot” That Went Less Well — 
Mr. Schroeder and His Violoncello Pieces 


HE Symphony Concert yesterday 

afternoon was as uneven as human 

nature. It happened to begin with 

Beethoven's fourth Symphony in 
B-uiat, and through it the orchestra and 
the conductor seemed on their mettle, as 
they do after the rare visits of bands from 
other cities to this town. The audience, 
too, sure of its ground with Beethoven and 
feeling the vitality of ‘the performance, 
was alert and applausive. Then followed 
Mr. Schroeder to play two pieces fer vio- 
loncello and orchestra: Bruch’s Setting of 
the Jewish ritual] melody, ‘‘Kol  Nidrei’’ 
and P6'‘lmann’s Symphonic Variations. Th>2 
veteran ‘cellist received the wa:m welcome 
of a loyal public. He and his music were 
interesting in the. first piece and dull, ex- 
cept to students of the technique of the 


| violoncello, in the second. The concert 


| on 


i 


ended with the arrangement of the climax 


of Strauss’s early opera, ‘Peuersnot,” and ! 
his humorous and ironic rondo, “Till Eu- | 


lenspiegel.” A mishap to the’ invisible 
armonium marred for a moment the 


: fragment of ‘“‘Feuersnot,” and the energy 
| with which Mr. Fiedler conducted it did not 


| 
4 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| it 3 
| the 


| he used 


quite retrieve the absence of the scene 
and the action which the music*» accom- 
panies and its cumulative effect in its place 
in the opera. ‘*Till,” again, was. per- 
formed with tireless pains in the exposi- 
tion of the man and the music through the 
Sniggering orchestra, in the climax of his 


| Pranks, in the epilogue of his gallows-bird 


end; but somehow the gusto that Mr. Fied- 


ler and the band usually bring to Strauss’s 
pieces was lacking. ‘‘Till,’”’ in short, has 
been more amusing. Through all the au- 
tumn the Symphony Orchestra has been 
unusually free from routine performances; 
1ad almost earned the right to flag in 
second half of the concert yesterday. 
Mr. Fiedler’s versions of Beethoven’s 
symphonies are better to hear than they 
Cnc6 were. He has become more willing 
to leave the music to its own unassisted 
voice. He manipulates phrases less than 
to do; he is not so abrupt and 
strenuous in his contrasts; his pace is less 
restless; the whole design is more wisely 
adjusted. He has developed, besides, 











ony in October and of the fourth 
yesterday,; &@ happy faculty for incidental 
crescéendoS. He so ordered, for exam 316, 
the tone of ‘the strings in a passage near 
the beginning Of the Finale; they — | 
it stirringly and the result was as ad- 
mirable in its way as the gréat and noted. 
progression, dear to the analysts, of the 
_ first .allegro. This new justice of det Lil 
Save the little ejaculations that the strings. 
throw across the Scherzo due. lightness and’ 
elasticity, and caught the little whisper of 
song before the rushing end°of the whole 
. Symphony. For larger matters there was 
cause tO approve and disapprove Mr. 
. Fiedler’s pace. He did not languish over 
the slow movement, and the orchestra sang 
_ it broadly, glowingly.. He gave the Scherzo 
= its rhythmic snap; but he sped the Finale 
until the orchestra barely kept pace with — 
_ him. Yet the whole impression of the 
Symphony warranted the applause that ré-- 
. called the conductor and brought the men’ 
» to their feet. The vitality, the buoyancy, | 
~ the elasticity of the performance were 
thrilling. The tone of the strings hag ’ 
seldom sounded richer or more incisive. “Thi 
| whole orchestra was like a responsive dn- 
strument. The varied flow of the music” 
never once fell into halts or shallows. The 
_ performance.was* luminous and glad,” 
Audience and or¢hestra seemed te share in 
r the pleasure. of it. ‘After a hundred yéars, 
the symphony was fresh and warniing still.) 
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2° As long as there-are orchestras and first: 
violoncellists, so long, seemingly, must con-— 
certi for ’cello—or their equivalent—be | 
played at symphony concerts. Moreover, | | 
when the violoncellist has played for so 
many years before the same public as has 
Mr. Schroeder, he must, perforce, at each 
reappearance, ransack the more minutely 
| the scanty “literature’’ of his instrument. | 
Mr. Schroeder, yesterday, recalled no con- 
| certo from the long list that he has played 
| here in the past. He discovered or re-dis- 
covered none. Instead, he revived ‘two 
shorter concert-pieces for violoncello and 
orchestra: Bruch’s ‘Kol Nidrel,” ‘a ‘set-— 
ting of the melody of the synagogue that 
accompanies a prayer on the Day of Atone- | 
ment, and Béllmann’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions. The variations are developed from 
a sweet, pointless melodic thought many 
times repeated; they lack interest in them- 
selves to the hearer untutored in the tech- 
nique of the violoncello; they seem to go 
about and about, like the discourse of 
Omar’s sages and to lead nowhere but to 
the display of that technique. They make. 
the round of it, the violoncellists say—)\- 
skipping, high positions, rapid bowing and. 
nearly all the rest—but in these exercises 
neither Béllmann nor the virtuoso after. 
him often uses the more ingratiating and 
characteristic tone of ‘the instrument. The | 
‘cellists find the piece unsatisfying, even. 
when they are as technically expert as was 
Mr. Schroeder yesterday. The grave deéc- 
lamation of the air from the Jewish ritual, 
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‘ward the end, that runs through al = 

music, accord well with the deep and the 
sustained: voice of the ‘cello,, Bruch was | 
‘sparing of his contrapuntal and instrumen- | 
ital trappings, and those that he devised 

do not lessen the austerity, the exaltation, 

the prayerful sincerity of the music. Mr. 

Schroeder was reticent with it. A few. 
‘believed him so even to momentary dry- 

ness in his tone, put would they have- 
nim send his--’ cello sentimentalizing and 

sobbing through this august petition? 

The music for Salome’s dance and for 
her final apostrophe in Strauss’s opera is | 
played va occasion in orchestral concerts | 
in Buropo, and the ‘‘Love Scene’”’ from his 
early — “Weyersnot” has its established 
place in them, but it is doubtful whether 
excerpts from his music dramas bear such 
transfer well. The “T,ove Scene”’ is the 
‘climax of the operatic comedy; it implies 
an hour end a half of preparatory interest 
in the audience. It connotes the suspense 
that follows the entrance of the mysterious 


stranger into the burgomaster’s house, the 
still empty, darkened stage; the rising of 
the love-:nusic, the sudden flaming of the 
lights ani the fires through all the town, 
the ‘swift and jubilant elation of all the 
folk. Strauss’s music is graphic of picture 
and strenucus of emotional suggestion; but 
fortunate is the conductor that in the con- 
cert room’ can make it as vivid, stirring 
and cumulative as it is in the theatre. Mr. 
Fiedler spared not in orchestral eloquence, 
the slip in the harmonium only marred one 
‘passage; yet the- whole sounded incom- 
plete.. The delineative, the emotional 
quality of the music made less impression 
than it should. There was thought not cf 
the darkened and of the enkindled town, 
with the waxing ardor of the love-music 
setting spark and flame to it; but of the 
richness ox: Strauss’s instrumental colors, 
of the ingenuity of the swift orchestral 
erackle of his fires, of an orchestral tumult 
that was never mere dim. The musical 
quality of the fragment remained; its 
graphic and dramatic quality was only 
half-articulate. Perhaps the concert room 
can do no more for it. 


“Ti]1,"?> however, is in its place there, and 


the oftenér it is repeated the more it seems 
a little masterpiece of ironic and impish 
characterization, of a folk-tale told with 
all the narrating and delineative power and 
variety of a modern orchestra in Strauss’s 
‘hands. The rondo is the form for Till, 


' since in itStrauss can send him through his 
'pranks and yet keep us that watch and 

listen returning to the sniggering, teetering 

theme in the y.ood-winds that individual- 
has the aspect of Of 
Strauss, 
deli eative in- 
vention and in the mating of both, goes the 
round of Till’s adventures with increasing 
: : him in the climax of his 
‘pranks the very Frankenstein of scoundrelly 


izes him, that almost 
his face, the sound of his voice. 
unflagging in musical and 


gusto, makes 
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‘pumptious. fellow; he was amusing, and it 


is good to tell his tale again in a new 
form. The orchestra shakes the narrator’s 
head gravely—and then laughs Till and 
all the rest away. No such music of ironic 
humor, of gross or sniggering delineation 
has been written in our time. It is of 
Strauss unique among composers in his tem- 
per toward such subjects and his command 
o? the musical means to express them. 
But Till deserves more gusto and less ex- 
position than he received yesterday. He 


squeaks and swells, is cowardly or is for- 


midable for himself. sm 1. FP. 


SCHROEDER DELIGHTS 
A MATINEE AUDIENCE 
AS SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Venn ob Wee 16/4 
Alwin Schroeder’s appearance as + ym- | 
phony soloist this week is in the nature | 
of a celebration of the twentieth anntl- 
his taking the position 0! 
first ‘cellist in the most eee, S| 
orchestra in the land. It was at the be- | 
ginning of the season of 1891-92 that Mr. | 
Sahroeder made his debut here, ander | 
Nikisch, and yesterday he entertained | 
the matinee audience with the same 
rich tone and extraordinary skill that 
marked his playing when he was a | 
newcomer from Leipsic. | 
Not since he returned to Boston three : 
years ago, after exiling himself in New | 
| 
| 


versary of 


York and Frankfort-on-the-Mafmh, has 
the veteran ’cello player appeared to | 
such advantage as he did yesterday 
Max Bruch’s adagio setting of the im= | 
pressive Hebrew hymn, “Krol Nidrel, | 
which is sung at the evening service ol 
the Day of Atonement; and in Boell- 
mann’s florid “Symphonie Variations. | 
His performance was roundly applauded. 

The generally merry and Christma? | 
like fourth Beethoven symphony open» 
this week’s program. At the end of it 
yesterday the orchestra was brought to | 
its feet by a long outburst of applause. | 
Then, to please the radicals, Mr. Fiedler | 
is ending this ninth program with two 
lurid Strauss numbers, the love scene 
from ‘‘Feuersnot,’’ and the much more 
celebrated rondo, “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks,” in which the Bavarian 
genius vividly depicts the practical joker 
German folklore riding pell-mell 
through the market place, upsetting pots 
and pans, preaching in borrowed 
plumage, making love to the geese girls 
and winding up on the gibbet. 

The orchestra played these Strauss 
pieces brilliantly. 
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harming effect. Nor was the pervading: 
@pirit of the performance so irresistible 


How many can relate the various ad- 
venturés of the rascal Till, a love® of 
coarse jokes and malicious tricks? How 
many knowing them can recognize them’ 
in Strauss’s musical version? ‘It mat-. 
ters little; the music, as absolute music, 
is entertaining from beginning to the 
end, -from the strains that might bé 


TWO PIECES BY STRAUSS} tain as'saying: “once.on a time a 


“Till © Eulenspiegel’s 
_ Pranks” Closing Item on 
re the Program. 


, gl ald  . itech ly 
. By PHILIP HALE 


The ninth public rehearsal of the Bos: 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
Mr. Schroeder 
The program was as 


noon in Symphony Hall. 
was the soloist. 
follows: 


Symphony No. 4, B-flat major. .Beethoven 


Ko} Nidrej’’ 


While this concert evidetitly gave the 
audience great pleastre, it was one that 
does not call for extended comment. 
The fourth symphony might lead one to 
inquire into the identity of Beethoven's 
“unknown beloved,’ for the muS8ic has 
long been associated with the remem- 
brance of her. Bruch’s melancholy piece 
for ’cello might easily provoke a discus- 
wion over the origin of the majestically 
mournful melody ‘‘Kol Nidrei.” The 
Variations by Boellmann might be an 
excuse for an attack on the introduction 
of any composition for ’cello in a sym- 


Phony concert, no matter how skilful 
the ’cellist might be. For the literature 
of this instrument ~1séd solo in a digni- 
fled concert is’ slight. There is Saint- 
Saens’s first concerto, a chaifming work; 
there is’ Loeffler’s fantastical composti- 
tion which has not been heard of late 
years, and. then—~—? ’Cellists enjoy 
Playing these variations, which “play 
€asily,’’ to use a professional slang 
Phrase, and are put together with con- 
Siderable skill, The fact remains that a 


| ago, there was a queer fellow and his 
| name was Till Eulenspiegel” to those 
that aré as thé coficluding words of the’ 


Merry | narrator: “And now I have told you, the 


story of Till.” There are some of us 
who think that the most artistic and: 
musical of Strauss’s tone poems are this 
Rondo, “Death and Transfiguration” And 
“Don Juan,” although there aré higher 
‘and nobler flights of imagination in 
“Don Quixote.” 
_ The performance of the symphony. 
was thoughtfully consideréd atid finely’ 
expressed. The work itself is not among 
the greatest of Beethoven’s, but thefe 
@re a few pages which only he could 
have written. 

The program of the concerts fhéxt 
week will be as follows: Gluck, over- 
ture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’’; Haydn,- 
symphony in G (B. & H. No. 18); De- 
bussy, “‘Iberia’’; Berlioz, Minuét of Will 
o’ Wisps, Dance of Sylphs, and Rakoezy. 
march from ‘“‘The Damnation of Faust.” 
There will be no soloist. The soloists df 
the concerts Dec. 29 and 30 will be Mme, 


Morena of the Metfopolitan Opéra’ 
House: | | 


SCHROEDER 
AS SOLOIST 


Symphony Displays Vir- 
tuosity of Players 


/ 


‘3. 


BY OLIN DOWNES " 


Alwin Schroeder, the first ’cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was soloist 
with that organization at the public ré-- 
hearsal yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, and the programme was as follows: | 
Symphony No. 4, Beethoven; “‘Kol Nidri,” | 
adagio for violoncello and orchestra, | 
Bruch, and Boellman’s Symphonic Varia-_ 
tions for solo violoncello and orchestra; 
the love scene from the opera ‘‘Féuers- 
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; che ra ayed with even more a ee : in ‘Double Number. . ‘he 
customary finish and brilliancy. : | | pin ag anes a 
‘Beethoven symphony Mr, Fiedler was, The program of the yinphony re- 
especially successful because his Inter. hearsal yesterday: atternoon was 4s fol- 
oop ration was wholly objective, and very lows: Beethoven, symphony, Wo 4 in B 
Pottanately in the spirit of the composer.’ gat major; Bruch, “Kot Nidrei” adagio 
erformance was in tS gor violoncello with orchestra and harp, 
way a tour de force. It Is easy to S8Y 4p 47, and Boellmann, symphonic varia- 
that this symphony is played by all OT- tions for solo violoncello and orchestra, 
chestras, and s0 frequently in Boston | pi 93, Mr Schroeder, soloist; Strauss, 
that a number of the Symphony er ie! lave scene from the opera “Feuersnot” 
could perform it from Ba, mn resent | and “‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” 
nevertheless no small thing ‘to P a\| The performance of the “Till EBulen- 
this music with such spirit, clarity an "f SRR 
beauty of tone. How the thing sounded! | splegel” was ae as 
Such a quality of orchestral tone is not} rigorous one. There was virtuosity, 
only the result of long and rigorous |) vivid characterization and a lively sense 
training, but of individual virtuosity on] of humor in the presentation, which 
the part of each member of the band, |; provght an overlong program ,to a 
' vivacious conclusion. 
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‘room, although the dance of Salome is 
asm in Symphony Hall after a Beethoven ||. played, but the excerpt from 
symphony. 


: a “Meuersnot”’ .was of egies roe 
; r. Schroeder played with his wonted |} music of the love passages oO unra 
breadth and sonority of tone and ripe || and Diemut has a quiet ecstasy which 
musicianship. He played must which | Tome? (ot ,0Viiagers without, It" i 
‘ hs : 
bert Tudiences, and ap pertorenanice ‘ful- Coe ge Cll Big kcton Peay ae Ml ayaa 
| , given with due powe este r. / 
filled the expectations of those who had} “yy; Schroeder was warmly applauded 
gathered to hear him. But Bruch’s piece} for his playing. He is a ‘cellist of ex- 
rather dull. Mr. Schroeder was recalled Seer beady ia eget nig he pe. and 
Sah style, but nertne ro plece as 
meveral capi see altering ogyiser ex- | much to interest player or hearer. The 
Se aickee Wend Af. the sapinit of folk: | Grst is monotonous and laden with mel- 
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The orchestral 


‘ancholy, and the last is composed of 
Yegend and ultra-modern philosophy of] futile elaboration upon a melody with- 
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terial; a conception the wonder of which | the. tiham feet, but ina’ ddiebvasaede ‘alah 
js only equalled by the prodigious work-} .harm and the adagio was sung with 
“manship, made its inevitable effect upon} preadth and dignity of style. Here is 
the audience. So did the love scene from | a theme pene Pe Wwe.thS DOr ce of 
Vien pe r 'a purely atonic success escenda- 
WFeuersnot.” This is not such poten’ | ing cones. Mr Grisez and his clarinet 
‘music as the concert piece, and yet It || pave a beautiful distinction to it. yes- 
is superbly emotional and dramatic. The terday. The symphony was followed 
hemes are not so distinguished as other| »y sustained applause. . 

themes that Strauss penned later in his The program next week will be as 
eareer, but the love music has a splendid Follows: Gluck, overture to [phigenia 
sweep and power, the other themes are | -” ail Bi faa ad a Poors: mentary: 
. ; : hy : yajor; SSV, 
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its paces and the men responded admir- 
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a, in‘the First Balcony, Second Row Centre. 
“There will be no soloist at the concerts/ (B '  s37 each, | Address A.O.II., 


“04 next week, and the programme Will) pyanscript. 
‘eonsist of Gluck’s overture to “Tohigenia} — 
‘in Aulis,” with Wagner’s_ ending; 
‘Haydn’s Symphony in G major (B. & H. 
18); Debussy’s ‘Iberia’; the ‘Minuet of| *- 
the Will-o’-the-Wisps,’’ the ‘‘Dance of the 
Sylphs,"’ and the ‘“‘Rokoczy March” from 
Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust.” 
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o> AN INTELLIGIBLE ONE 
1Qli | | 
NO TRYING PROBLEMS 


TO VEX THE AUDITOR | 


Mr. Fiedler’s Reading of Beetho- , 
ven’s Fourth Symphony Aroused 


Spontaneous Enthusiasm. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Fourth Symphony. 
“Kol Nidrei.’’ 


Beethoven. 
Bruch. 


Boellmann. Symphonic Variations for Violoncello. 


Solcist, Mr, Alwin Schroeder. 
Love-scene from ‘'Feuersnot.’’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel.’’ 

It was a symphony 
joyed and 
end. No trying problems, no 
dissonances, no thorny paths and laby- 
rinths. Yet there was a time when Weber 
said that the composer of the fourth 
symphony was quite ready for the mad- 
house, and when he wrote a stinging satire 
on the employment of the contrabasses 
at the end of this work. It is upon guch 


Strauss. 


changes of opinion that the champions of 


the modern dissonance-mongers build their 
hopes that the worst works of the present 
may yet be accepted as beautiful 
the future. But they fail to 
that 
from 


realize 


far rule and form. as the modern 


leonoclasts do. 


ecome a matter of daily routine with the 
hard-worked modern orchestral musician. 
Ordinarily our contrabasses could have 
played the’ passage in a clear and fluent 
manner, but Mr. Fiedler whipped up the 
speed of the finale to a pace that was 
hardly possible for the violins and was- 
quite impossible for the contrabasses. NO 
repeats were cut in this great work, and | 
the syncopations of the third movement 
were excellently caught up. There. was, 
perhaps, a trifle too much of contrast, “‘pp’’ 
became ‘‘ppp,’”’ and ‘‘ff,’’ ‘fff,’’ and there 
was also some freedom in changes of 
tempo, but it was good Beethoven reading 
all the same, and the audience recognized 
the fact and recalled the conductor twice 
with spontaneous enthusiasm, 


a aeemed impossible 
er 


i The facet that the works of Beethoven, | 


Schumann, and other recognized masters, | 


jJawaken such remarkable applause may 


possibly be taken as a significant straw. It 
is the protest of the public against the 
tortures of most of the modern school. No’ 
one hisses in Boston, no matter how much 
| he dislikes a work. Therefore the auditor 
‘ean only make his sentifients known by 


- roundly applauding what he does like, and” 


that could the en- .- 
understood from beginning to 
unresolved | 


{ the Western organization may be, 


3eethoven never strayed so . 


Yet there are certain parts of the fourth | 


symphony that are bold enough in all 
conscience. The third movement, which 
Beethoven marked as a minuet, is not a 
minuet at all, but the boldest of scherzos. 
The use of syncopation is here pushed to 
its utmost limit. The contravass work at 
the close of the finale is more like a set 
of violin passages than true contrabass 
work. It was these passages that espe- 
cially aroused the ire and the sarcasm of 
Weber. He wrote an article in the 
“Cecilia’’ (a musical journal of that epoch), 
in which he pictured the contrabasses 
pouring out their complaints against this 
composer who made them caper about as 
if they were giddy young violins. 

Beethoven read the attack. A few years 
ago there was discovered a file of the 
“Cecilia’’ with his comments on his satir- 
ists. The comments are in the most violent 
Billingsgate and cannot be reprinted in any 
modern newspaper. But if Beethoven could 
not answer in words he could reply in a 
higher language,—in tones,—and in his next 
symphony he threw down the gauntlet to 
his adversaries by writing another very in- 
tricate and rapid set of contrabass pass- 
ages. 


| 


this may account for the extreme amount. 
of applause which the old works are get- 
ting in these days. 
The present reviewer was debarred, by 
, professional engagements, from hearing 
the wonderful performance of the Chicago 
orchestra, on Tuesday night. But he is 
quite sure, whatever the excellences of 
that 
_they have no strings like those of our own 
orchestra, no oboes like our excellent pair, 
no harpist as good as ours, and no such 
artist upon the kettle-drums. Among the 
strings we have a violoncellist who is in- 
comparable in classical work, and this 
artist was prominent yesterday afternoon, 
for Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the soloist. 
He played two short numbers, of which 
the first was of especial interest, for it 
was Bruch’s arrangement of the old He-. 
brew melody of ‘‘Kol Nidrei.’’ This melody 
stands as a monolith in Jewish music. 
While almost all the other melodies of the 
synagogue have been tinged with modern- 
itv, and are different in different coun- 


‘tries, this tune remains the same in al- 


most every synagogue of the globe. It is 
sung upon the holiest of Hebrew holy 
days, the Day of Atonement. Because of 
its universality, many believe that in this 
we possess a relic “of real Scriptural music. 
Rut its definite form and its marked minor 
progressions seem to forbid such an &5- 
sumption. It is probabby of Moorish origin, 
or at least tinged with Arabic influence. 
It probably originated during the residence” 
of the Jews in Spain, when South Spain- 
was dominated by tlve* Moors. It J5) 
impossible to prove very ancient origin in 
any of the tunes of the present Hebrew > 
ritual. she 

This is a very expressive themé, and> 
its emotional power lost nothing in the 
hands of Mr. Schroeder, who played it’ 
with beautiful expression and sympathy. 
His breadth upon the © string was glori-' 
ous. The Boellmann selection was in_ 





positions, skipp ng bow, and other tech- 
nical points of display. Yet it had charm- 
| and deservedly won @ 


- guccess. 

recalled over and over 
the days of the great F 
had such 4 well-equipped celli 
Mr. Schroeder seems in the V 


his powers. | 
When the present reviewer heard Strauss 


“Reuersnot’ in London, @ little over a year 
ago, he found it to be a more melodic 
work than all that composer's more recent 
operas, and the love-scene is one of its 
most graphic numbers. yesterday this ex- 
cerpt from the little known work came al- 
most as 4 surprise to those who know of | 
Strauss only as & seeker after cacophonic 
originality. But if one sees the scene, with 
its dark desolation, and then beholds the 
return of the fire, the eontrast of darkness 
and light seems most graphically reflected 
in the music. But all this picture of Bel- 
tane (the magic fire) is of the modern neu- 
rotic school in spite of some points of 
peauty. ‘The earlier Richard also wrote a 
Fire-scene, and if any one compares the 
two he will readily perceive that we have 
not yet obtained a second Wagener. But 
we can grow enthusiastic over the reading 
and the performance. we hold Mr. Fiedler 
to pe the equal of any eonductor in the 
world in his readings of the works 
Richard Strauss. 

We believe ermpill Wulenspiegel’’ to be one 
of the most legitimate and successful ex- 
hibitions of humor in orchestral music, and 
we also hola Mr. Fiedler to be one of the 
best interpreters of it. The wild pranks of 
the inveterate scamp, his capture, his ter- | 
ror, the denunciatory accusations, his sen- | 
tence, his execution and his last pathetic | 
squeaks, were all given with an unetuous 
force that was graphic in the extreme, If 
one can understand the Rabelaisian humor 
here displayed the work becomes @ master- 
piece, if not, it must seem a very dull 
series of orchestral “coups.” It was given 
with all the verve and spirit that the s8ro- 
tesque theme demanded, and was one of 
the triumphs of our director and his great 
orchestra. But it is a pity that modern 
music demands so much of study from its 
auditors and is, therefore, Caviare to the 
general. Will not some modern composer 
bring back melody into music? 
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speaks to We neart as Well aps tv vee ara eweady 
and therefore appeals to all music lovers. 
The same cannot be said of the fourth 
Brahms symphony, which the Boston Or- 
chestra played last night in Carnegie Hall; 
it is a work exclusively for the Brahmsites, 
who applaud indiscriminately and with 
equal fervor everything their idol ever 
wrote, be it made of gold, silver, copper, 
brass, or tin. In this symphony there are 


‘prass does not enter till the 
enthusiastically But in spite of trombones, 
is not, as marked, — passionato, 
Hanslick was obliged to ad 
however, find this finale “like 
the longer We gaze into it the more and the 


brighter stars we see,” 


Nikisch conducted it, 
those stars. 
last night; 

| of the work, regar 
sort of musical counterpar 
tique of Pure Reason.” 
intellectual point o 
the symphony 
as already intimated, the audien 
ed vigorously, and repea 
the conductor. 


the orchestra 
symphony was pla 
Cherubini’s antiquated 
ture; and at the other end of the pro- 
of | gramme, Tchaikovsky's 
overture was playe 
Parlow was the soloist, and she chose the 
third Saint-Saéns for 
shall probably never aga 
| work given s0 entrancingly as 
at a Philharmonic concert C 
Colonne, when the violinist 
Thibaud, and every bar was 
On that occasion we felt inclined 
he finest of all concertos. 


France. 
to call it t 


an 


Lucky man! Once, and once 


Mr. Fiedler 


From 


Of its admirable make-up 
had given proof 


“Romeo 


Parlow, of course, could not 
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jast movement, 
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as even | 
He did, 
dark well; 


only, when 


did we see a few of | 
did not show them 
he gave a rather dry reading 
ding it, apparently, as 4 
t of Kant’s “Cri- 


the purely 


f view his reading, like 
itself, was interesting, and, | 


ce applaud- 


tedly called pack 


and training 


before the 


yed by its execution of 
“Lodoiska”’ 


over- 


and Juliet’ 
Kathleen 


We 


it was once 


onducted by 
was Jacques 


redolent of 


Miss 
play it, nor 


Mr. Fiedler conduct it, with such Parisian 


elegance, grace, and esprit; 
an enjoyable performance of i 


yet it was 
t they. gave, 


apart from that odious comparison. Miss 


Parlow is still very young, an 
girlish quality 


in some of her 


d there is af 
playing 


which will doubtless develop into maturity 


ere long. That she is a 
technique has no terrors 
be said again. 
andantino beautifully, and at 
the concerto she was recalled 


true artist, and that | 
for her, need not } 
She played the exquisite || 


m lows: 


the end of 
repeatedly. 


This evening she will play, at the Brook- 


lyn Academy of Music, 
on Scotch Airs,” and the 


Bruch’s “Wantasie« 
orchestra will add | 


to it the “Scheherazade” suite of Rimsky- | 


Korsakoff, Debussy’s “After 


noon of & 


Faun,” and Weber’s “Qberon’’ overture. The 
Saturday afternoon programme in Carnegie 


Hall is the same, except th 
splendid “Academic Festival” 
be substituted for the Debuss 
numbers. 


at Brahms’s 
overture: will 
y and Weber | 


| the ‘Jena Symphony.”’ 
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certs is that the capacity of the nia 


sufficient to accommodate all thous he i 


the same hight, 


lar as the first. 


rious halls at which it plays 


sad to hear the concerts. 
orchestra, will 
ninth rehearsal 
Priday afternoon 
ing respectively. 
“Kol Nidrei” and Boellm: : 
phonic Variations for rolon co 
Orchestra. The last 


and concert on 
and 


phony concerts, The orchestr: 
will be Beethoven’s Svs dahon 
-n B-flat major, the love , 
Richard Strauss’s ierg 
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be the soloist for the 
. next 

‘ Saturday even- 
ie will play Bruch’s 
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Violoncello and 
drche ay lamed piec Vi 
be heard for the first time Psi iy 


pieces 


from 


“ar N the distant days, as they now s ae a 
oi | which Wagner's miieio Grane nae 
4 making their way, it used to be said 
that they appealed more quickly anda’ 
rectly to the listener of average sensibil a ‘ 
and intelligence than they did to th a 
dents and the amateurs of music eThe 
average listener came to them anhatr a 
by prepossessions. If the music on ae. 
ner that he heard produced a new, st 4 
and moving emotional effect upon nia. We | 
Fecha not a penny by what means, o th | 
ox or unorthodox, the composer Ren 
gained this effect. In similar positio ni 
adays stand Strauss’s tone-poem agi 
average auditor does feel, as he aid’ of br 
aeey evening at the repetition of ian 
ulenspiegel”” at the Symphony C nahi, 
the delineative and characterizing Riley ) 
“a ap ai the marvellous graphic belie 
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__.., “Garathustra’’—each according to its kind.. 


“bee mpgadeagie as he did with Wagner's | 
tape anv responds to this music and 
inp pen among the composers that 
1 Were he move him. Again, as with 
ih oh ; cares not at all by what new 
ca pe god mouldings and new inven- 
ra a extensions of musical means 
ssbb as gained the impressions that 
re A, trey make. The scholars, the 
al i pedants may debate them at 
a “sn 0 weariness. The result is all 
ri Bin ro auditor heeds. A lg 
eh iat and a laurel for innovation — 
BS Bites s he is stirred and in a new way. 

eover, if he has a general sense of or- | 
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perform at this week’s Symphony co 
ro r ‘Orn- 
cer ‘ly 
td aaa newly discovered symphony 
A po 10oven, as he had originally in- 
it to do. This will be the first 
ayn poe or of the work in America 
Ps” lanuscript of the symphony was 
“peek ered in the university library in 
na early this year, hence it is called 
It is a y 
asd brad it a youthful 
Nia Kx, preceding the First Symph ? 
Vv some years. ; — 
The : . . . 
an Bach suite will not be played and 
s program as revised runs as 
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conductors play Strauss’ 

s’s music as 
sipig it were remarkable and not routine 
| ough, sometimes, it were great music. 
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~ WL nd did So on Sat r 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Concerts 
: Cavdent a ‘“Tbéria,’” the more im- 
' pea ant new piece that Mr. Fiedler 
jpn the orchestra will play next 
, was originally performed in Paris 


fol- | 
Mar- | fourteen months ago. It is the second and 


Ae a of the three ‘‘Images’’ for 
win al that Debussy has long had in 
the Uh a third, ‘‘Rondes de Printemps’’ 
a published and was played last 
vember. The first, ‘‘Gigue ‘Triste,’’ 
still unpublished and unplayed. "Poacia® 


IMr. Mahler, and the piece wa 

vu s of 
prion ped aM of the present plo 

; er has been ¢ 

defer until he had time for Mk’ cee ei: 
preparation the music requires. ‘‘Ibé iar 
runs in three divisions: “Along the 'By- 
ways and the Streets,’ “Odors of Night,” : 
and ‘Morning of a Fete day,” and between” 
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and moving emotional effect upon him, he | 
‘cellist of the | cared not a penny by what means, ortho- | 
orchestra, will be the soloist for the dox or unorthodox, the composer had 


ae 


two he will readily perceive bp i pre ot eee mulensplegel. , a: from “Hin Heldenleben”’ and 
tained a second Son: ar vd - i a rows a! | Zarathustra’—each according to i . 
“e ao feed enthusiastic avet Mr Medler Cherubini’s antiquated nage EN pore FI Spontaneously, as he did with Wagatl'n’ 
none tia ayers ee oP wemidiétor in the |ture; and at the qther end 0 a Juliet” EDLER T0 PRESENT . a hap bes responds to this music and) 
to be the ngs tere oe of the works of | gramme, Tchaikovsky's ““Romeo an eae Strauss among the composers that 
world in_ his oC Kel overture was played brilliantly. Kathleen ‘ Sai scp and move him. Again, as with 
ORM st he one ‘cist, aud ake chose the NEWLY DISCOVER . Wagner, he cares not at all by what new 
We believe ‘*Till saenap ies ARAM fee Parlow was the soloist, ee i utilizing, new mouldings and new inven | 
d itimate and success x- ? . 
of the most Reels”. cteutral music, and | third Saint-Saéns for her a soil tlois: and: extensions of muelbal’ mews 
hibitions a grin Wiedler to be one of the |ghall probably never again hear this BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY : beat has gained the impressions that 
ih gg vo Nea aters of it. The wild pranks of || work given so entrancingly as it was once : _ als’ tone-poems make. The scholars, the 
mane tater scamp, his capture, his ter- | -oncert conducted by | / critics, the pedants may debate them at 
nveterate scamp, hi E at a Philharmonic co fj | will and 
ae 'th denunciatory accusations, his sen- | he violinist was Jacques fru: r af >. a8 /W : and to weariness. The result is all 
pel hi ‘execution and his last pathetic | Colonne, when the edolent of me / | that the intelligent auditor heeds. A lg. 
ae ib were ‘all given with an unetuous ||'Thibaud, and every bar was re sae thr Mr. Fiedler announces that through; 0% Orthodoxy and a laurel for innovation | 
cance that was graphic in the extreme, If France. On that occasion we felt inc the unexpected arrival of the orchestral | So long as he is stirred and In a new way. | 


one can understand the Rabelaisian humor i ath A denne of att concertos. Miss 


here displayed the work becomes @ sca 
piece, if not, it must seem a very ou 

geries of orchestral ‘coups. It was atten 
with all the verve and spirit that the aes 
tesque theme demanded, and was one 0 


Parlow, of course, eould not play it, nor 
Mr. Fiedler conduct it, with such Parisian 
elegance, grace, and esprit; yet it was 
an enjoyable performance of it they gave, 
apart from that odious comparison. Miss 


~ Moreover, if he has ~ | 
parts from Europe he will » it as a general sense of or 


¥ , or be able to, chestral playing, he knows that orchestras 
perform at this week’s Symphony con-, 4nd conductors play Strauss’s music as 


cert the newly discovered symphony | though it were remarkable and not routine, 


} y 26 4 ‘ N ‘ ia 

'y Beethoven, as he had originally in- 
tended to do. This wil] be 
performance of the work in America. 


rhe manuscript of the Symphony was 


as though, sometimes, it were great music. 


the first’\ Mr. Fiedler and the band did so on Satur- 


day with ‘‘Till.’’ 


THE EVENING POST! 
- HUSIO AND DRAMA 


Dee Ff —— 


Parlow is still very young, and there is @ » discovered in the university library in ; 
virlish quality in some of her playing # Jena early this year, hence it is called Symphony Hall: Symphony Concerts 
hada Wilt, weubtinae develop into maturity # be “Jena Symphony.” It is a youthful [) vortant 2 “Théria,’”? the more im: 


is” wee ‘ales a a tales aeblan. and that | work, preceding the First Symphony | portant new piece that Mr. Fiedler 
e . 


by some vears 
ae oy ti or fh, r . and the orchestra will la t 
| oes a Orchestra. errors for her, need no The Bach suite will not be played ; ee Bi > 246) 
oes eink gutta (which the geen re Rag sae played the exquisite the program as revised runs. aa fol- P rourgkaa ae re nally ee in Paris 
% hon while e ga ag . ' OWs: Mo; ‘arture Or 4 et ntns ago. It is 1 
Foire Tas aichestie ‘thats ChicagO andantino beautifully, and at the end ofp S: Mozart, overture to ‘‘The Mar- red 8 the second and 
eodore oO 


led atedly pees of Figaro;’’ Beethoven, the “Jena” | Eee cag rk Pe three ‘‘Images’’ for 
t Wednesday ine concerto she was recalled repe ‘ #eymphony; Beethoven, Aria ‘“Abscheu-| “ra tha ebussy has long had in 
ee peer tm, CATHeR’S eng rea , the Brook- #licher’ from Fidelio; nese Suite | and. ‘The third, “‘Rondes d 1 " 
afternoon) is a work of genus which -phis evening she will play, at sco, Suite, | e Printemps 


a ‘ 


- » _— 


‘6 On 4, ‘ © - . ’ singe al =" wr? ol has been bli j 
/ ; , ntasie:. ind Wagner, closing scene. from - published and was pla 
speaks to the heart as well as to the brain, yyy Academy of Music, Bruch’s “Fant :Gotte = | played last 


‘dammerun hay ith M m B » ti November. The fir t “Gq $e 
Bly Sy Bp eee g: geoph pe allied e Berta st, igue Triste,” is 
and therefore appeals to all music lovers. on Scotch Airs,” and the orchestra wil Morena as soloist. still unpublished and unplayed, ‘TIbéria” 


' 9 ky- ' 

be said of the fourth i, jt the “Scheherazade” suite of Rims | ghas already been heard in New York under 
Bee crakear, which the Boston Or- xorsakoff, Debussy’s “Afternoon of + tak aap i Se | EO DISES: WHR Oe came 

, d last night in Carnegie Hall; paun,” and Weber’s ‘Oberon oreryar™: nh n rr pode sy of the present season — 
 gvigiethanedy Brahmsites, day afternoon programme in Carnegie KATHLE 24 r. Miedler has been compelled to 
it is a work exclusively for the . Saturday os. athens Brahme’s defer until he had time for the exacting 
who applaud indiscriiasinately and with) pall is the same, excep oh averiune. wae preparation the music requires. ‘‘Ibéria’’ 
equal fervor everything their idol ever) .jendid “Academic Festival 0 med runs in three divisions: “Along the By-. 
wrote, be it made of gold, silver, COppeT,|}. gubstituted for the Debussy 4 ways and the Streets,” “Odors of Night,” 


and ‘*Miornd 7 nm 
brass, or tin. In this symphony there are! numbers. ng of a Fete day,” and betweén 


——- a oe | VT estes leet testi sessment 
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MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


X. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, AT 8, P. M. 
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OVERTURE, “Iphigenia in Aulis” (Wagner’s 
revision) 
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“sign . fact in connection 
| ae ehiy. ‘visit. of Mr, Fiedler and ; SYMPHONY in G major (B. & H. No. 13) 
“4s that th: sy have been accepted as | 
Chad ok “New York’s musical — 
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“DAMNATION OF FAUST,” op. 24 


ier i ‘ a. Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps 
ois a a ated Carnegie Hall b. Dance of Sylphs 
parday at the fourth matinée con- 


ne ars 3. poh | c. Hungarian March (RaKoczy) 
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ee ae 4 equalled. One man even shouted ‘Bravo!’ 
a in rr. rs bed in this go too But at the top of his lungs before the notes 
‘Ago, is of Debussy’s present | of the scherzo had died away, and at the 
| stouter body and more out close of the symphony the whole atulalts 

is earlier pieces. The general expressed its pleasure in applause SO pro 


te firmer: the melodic con- | longed that the conductor and the playis . Sy mphony Hall. 


Yet the music. is intrinsl- had to vow their thanks repeatedly. [The 
‘cally of Debussy in its juxtaposition of | New York Herald 
phrases, its transitions, progressions, and Max Fiedler is one of the apostles ‘of 
-harmonic and instrumental coloring. In° Strauss and conducts his music with com 
eed he has earried both his orchestral municative enthusiasm. The performance 
imagination and his orchestral idiosyn- | of the creat rondo {*"Til Eulenspiegel!’ 
erasies farther in “Tpéria” than he has in Saturday was one 10 eall for the warmes 
much of the music that preceded it. tn praise. Jt was a magnificent instrumen 
‘Paris, the piece was variously received. upon which the conductor had to play, and 
‘The original generation of “Debussyites’” | he played upon it like a master. |The New 
believed it inferior to his earlier music. The | York Sun. 
‘newer generation heard his present ma- | “~ ODA LL CN 
turity in it. | 
he other novel piece is ‘Atala,’ a sym- | 
phonic poem suggested by Chateaubriand’s | 
‘likeenamed romance and written by a 
resident composer, whose music has not | | 
hitherto been heard at the Symphony Con- | | ae 
certs, Mr. Arthur Curry. ‘‘Atala”’ is one | | | X. CONCERT 
of the romances of the Mississippi Valley 7 . 
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SEASON 1911--19. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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in which Chateaubriand professes to de- | | 

seribe with luxuriant imagination and word | | | 

the life of a primitive folk there. Few | | | SATURDAY, DECEM BER 23 

read it nowadays; yet it is not without | | Dati AT 3S, r. M. 
Chateaulriand’s opulence of description and 

divining insight. Mr. Curry has certainly 

gone far afield for his ‘‘literary material.” 

The familiar orchestral piece is Men- 

delssohn’s overture of the Calm Sea and | 

the Lively Voyage; and Mrs. Kelsey will | Pr ocgramme. 

ging Beethoven’s dramatic air ‘‘Ah! Per- | 

fido!”? and an air from Agatha’s music in 

Weber’s “Der Freischtitz."’ In both, she | GLUCK, 

excels, and it is long since she has been | OVERTURE, “Iphigenia in Aulis” (Wi , 
heard at the Symphony Concerts, revision ) io eeeer 


New York and the Symphony Orchestra 


The one significant fact in connection 

with this monthly visit of Mr. Fiedler and : 

his men is that they have been accepted as HAYDN, oan 

an integral part of New York's musical SYMPHONY in G major (B. & H. No. 12 
life, and that though there seems to be an ar ae 
“opera-mad”’ public which cannot only 

stomach but apparently relish from eight to 

ten performances 4 week at the Metropol- 

itan Opera House the circumstance does not 

interfere with the triumphal procession of 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It would DEBUSSY, 
pe gratifying to local pride, considering ! 
how unselfish a devotion is bestowed upon 
our own orchestral organizations by their 

particular patrons, if the same thing could 

be, said of them. (H. E. Krehbiel in the | 
| New York Tribune. | BERLIOZ. " 

Boston-made music filled Carnegie Hall | DAMNATION OF FAUST,” op. 24 

again Saturday at the fourth matinee con- | a. Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps | 
' cert this season of the Boston Symphony . Dance of Sylphs on 
| Orchestra. A large audience gave much | * Hungarian March (RaKoczy 

applause, especially in the case of thea OSZy¥) 
Schumann C major symphony. Here, fig- 

uratively speaking, the orchestra was art- 

istically ‘‘on its toes,’’ playing with finesse 

und beauty of tone that have rarely been 
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1911--12. 
Conductor. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Images for ORCHESTRA, No, 2 


Programme. 
‘““‘DAMNATION OF FAUST,” op. 24 


a. Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps 


b. Dance of Sylphs 


SYMPHONY in G major (B. & H. No. 13) 


PASTORALE from the Christmas Oratorio 
I. Adagio: Allegro 


x. CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, AT 8, P.M. 


OVERTURE to “Iph 


‘‘Tberia’’: 
c. Hungarian March (RAKOGCzZzy) 


Symphony Hall. 
III. Menuetto: Trio 
IV. Finale; Allegro con spirito 
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MISCELLANY 


Bach for Christmas Music—Haydn for An- 


nual Tribute and Orchestral Virtuosity— 
Gluck for Music That Endures—Berlioz 
for Music That Fades and Debussy’s 
“Iberia” for Musical Intoxication—A 
Gladsome Afternoon 


R. Fiedler proffered his audience | 
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3 the. Sater. sof tech 


at the Symphony Concert yes- | 
terday afternoon an agreeable 


miscellany. 
the time and what is presumed to be the 
mood of the audience with the Pastorale 


from Bach’s ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,’’ though 


aS a matter of musical fact this contra- 
puntal exercise might be labelled anything 
else and still keep what pleasant reedy 
and scholarly interest it has. Tradition has 
hallowed it; and it suits its plaintive meas- 


He paid respect to. 


ures to one mood of Christmas that some. 


Say the festival needs nowadays. Con- 
tinuing chronologically, since even a mis- 


céllaneous programmecan be “‘unified’’ with | 


due effort, the conductor played the grave 


and melancholy overture that Gluck pre- | 


fixed to his opera, “Iphigenia in Aulis.”’ 
Still in the eighteenth century, Mr. Fiedler 
passed to a symphony by Haydn, raced the 
orchestra nearly off its feet in the two 
allegros, while his audience heard gladly 
and gayly. Next, with a leap,.to these im- 
mediate musical times, he made it listen to 
the heady intoxications of Debussy’s ‘‘Ibe- 
ria,’ and then ended, in display of orches- 
tral virtuosity, with the music of the ‘“‘Will- 
o0’-the-Wisps,”’ the Sylphs and the march- 
ing Hungarians of ‘The Damnation of 
Faust.’’ The listeners may have departed 
with variegated, even confused impressions; 


| but most of them, as the young girls say, 


had had ‘fa good time’”’ and effortless pleas- 
ure—though the Debussyites would call 


such a view of “Iberia” Superficial—igs not | the fine strands of the tonal 
the commonest thing at the Symphony | 


Concerts. 

Anyhow, there was orchestral virtuosity 
and to ‘Spare and the band was almost as 
much ‘fon view’? as the gentlemen 
Chicago were last week. Of course, 
achieved almost to breathless sound, 


it 


| testing diminuendo of the “‘Dance of the 


_—_-—— 2 


and 


Sylphs,’’ made lightly yet exactly accented 
Play with rhythm and phrase ‘in 


from | 


the | 


’ through them. At every turn the then 


ake : mana har 

pk 
| wind. ‘instruments. In the | ays 
| such” music, the men. often ‘believe as 
what. was set down for them. y as ¥ 
copyist’s error, and conductors had | 0 et 
courage them to play the notes that “were 
written. Debussy, however, asks’. x tte te; 
he expects his orchestra to be the 
and like-tempered with him. He dem 


Subtleties of expression, a sensitive | 


and lip and ear to minute and e coterie 
Shadings and juxtapositions of tonal ce ores 
he would have every man as suggestiv by 
evasive as he is himself. Even “th 
‘‘Iberia,’’ substantial music as it is bés id i 
“The Afternoon of a Faun” or the Noctu rm 
of ‘The Clouds,” he reiterates hié insister 
upon these qualities, and. asks. besides i 
utmost alertness, to elasti & bven 1 itt ul) 
rhythms. The Sythphony Orchestra ¢ “re | 
him all this yesterday, gave it by. all « out- 
ward sign, as though it were a part of t 
routine of the hour. eat . 
Yet, in a sense, the virtuosity of the < 
chestra, its ability to meet every de man nn 
that conductor or composer can-lay Wj 7 on 
it were clearest in Haydn’s little © 
phony. Of course, the volume of tone 
out of all proportion to the real dimensio ae 
of the music, but that is the misfortune ; 
the music of the eighteenth century wh 
it is played in the big concert-rooms, by th he e 
big orchestras and the ardent conducto ie f. 
the twentieth. Of. course, too, Mr. F cater | 
“‘sned up’’ the pace of the opening alle "e 
and the final rondo to the utmost. He hag 
made Labor’s word a part of the orches we 
vocabulary. Time was when Mr. Apthe ae as 
used to bewail in this place the “slow? : 
legros of Mr. Gericke. Would that he co 
hear Mr. Fiedler’s swift ones and rey 
the voice of his complaint. The orche 
kept up with the conductor: ever 
double basses did; as the children * 
“they just had to.” The wonder was ‘tha 
at such a racing pace they kept the lig sht- 4 
ness of the music in play, tossed its. 1 th 
springing figures back and _ forth, — just . 
touched its leaping little phrases, spur med 
on again, and yet never once, rode thro h + 
web, ‘The 5 
finale skipped under the hands of te 
much-enduring strings, while the w 
winds chirruped like excited birds over a 
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the rondo returned more gayly. Mr. 

ter used to have a pet word, ‘gieetubel 
is the word and with a meaning for the 
chestra’s playing of the rondo. The ne 


sighing song of the slow movement and ft 


the | 


minuet of the Will-o’-the- -Wisps; and duly | 


swelled the slithering 
Rakoczy March. 


climaxes 


Of course, too, it ac- 


of the 


complished all sorts. of feats with De-_| 


bussy’s artful anda exacting instrumenta- 
lion of ‘Iberia’? and much more se*trely 
spontaneously than it did last 
spring. And Debussy’s music seems to the | 
layman ‘below the stage much more ex- 


| 
| 


minuet—is it a little heavy-footed ?—w 
the respites along the way. To play Hay 
so, is to make him both gay and com] 
simple and fanciful, the unexcited 
things. Then he and his melodies are all Mi 
again. ay 


Gluck and Debussy were the moc derns | sof aa 
the afternoon, because these frag om, igiaion. , 
“The Damnation of Faust,’’ thous 
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D major, No. 3 
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SUITE for ORCHESTRA 
CLOSING SCENE (Bruennhilde 
from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods’”’ 


DECEMBER 380 


SEASON 
Soloist 
Madame BERTA MORENA 


MAX FIEDLER, 
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i cognate ihe ete rr naan Saab acer a 
: | A cpsitt ae the middle-aged ‘anyhow—is goria. Monet made forty pictures of water 
igone toa of it. ‘The Will-o’-the-Wisps er 
their tricks of musical manner, and do er 
the Sylphs dance to a calculated, if beau 
‘ful delicacy? Berlioz was always ebullien 
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of rhythmical and instrumental phantasma- 


- 


lillies and twenty of the facade of the 


Rouen Cathedral that he might catch 


the differing colors. an@ aspects of them. 


Deh “Theria’” by: like 
bussy has made one ‘“‘Iber 
sa but in it are all the colors and all 


me 1» er 
bce. means 
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SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 





AI, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, AT 


Programme. 


SUITE in D major, No. 3 


I 


BEETHOVEN, SCENE and ARIA, “‘Abscheulicher! Wo eilst du 
hin,’’ from ‘Fidelio’? 


HNESCO, SUITE for ORCHESTRA, op. 9 


WAGNER, CLOSING SCENE (Bruennhilde’s immolation, ) 


from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods’”’ 


ee RE a i OE IE ECA IE | OT IE 


~ 


Soloist: 


Madame BERTA MORENA 


Spain. H.T. P. 
‘took-thought and could not hide his think- the voices of his imagined Sp 
“ing. But Gluck, whose overture was sue i : 
“by fifty years has really aged less. O } PHONY 
course, his orchestral apparatus partite : 
‘small and_ constricted beside Our post- | 

Wagnerian orchestras. Muri as re on en 

; “means of harmon ; : 
We, never suspected. The musical times Christmas Time Observed 
, ange and composers: change with them, |. ; 

out Gluck’s music endures the changes. by Bach Pastorale. 
“Anless the listener has far too wilgemcope li | | , 

‘modern ear, he does not sk pane cd gat ipa : eetescte entero * ’ 

‘me ess of orchestral means ¢ g 4 ; . 

plicity of harmonic resource. There is no Debussy & Pictorial Iberia Is 
‘possible occasion for such quarrel Gb ence 

Phe music perfectly expresses HS vere Heard for Second Time. 

: the formal we re 

nigh tne mournful gravity, the sngesapieg AJee, ay (f 
progress, the pity of fate falling upon me™ || ary wiedler observed the Chnistmas 
‘ancholy and innocent youth that are iain || time by beginning the program of his 
emotions of the tragedy of Iphigenia ; ee 10th Symphony rehearsal yesterday 
to Diana on the altars of reaegrieggailer > : afternoon with the Pastorale from 
her father’s will. The music is ope Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. The idyllic 
tained; yet it expresses the vig nad hymning ef the wood wind instruments 
‘course of the tragedy. Gluck has ste ee against the responses of the strings 
for 1911 ae well as for 1T74 the fusion ok bore its own quaint and hallowed sug- skew 
is the end of such musical expression. N weation yesterday. It 1s sauna of ten- | 
wonder his music lasts anc reat lv tw derness, and breathes forth good will 
By this time, since SEDO ue  % ep to all men who may bathe their souls 
years ola, the Debussyites must have Serer ‘lin its tranquillity and repose. | 
“many, ar. inner meaning, many + Beszresget | ey a “Tphigenia in Au- 
suggestion in *. cn ely bie : about | iis’ followed with suggestions of classic 
articles and hold the’ ge babe a form the breadth of treatment. ihe 
jt. Some day, perhaps, we that are awe sped * it wma with Becoming dignity. 
listeners will follow ‘them into these ben - aT aaa: amabanied 470 sited “orith 
eate paths. For eee ns At wens j ac > Spies pagan Stent, ‘They are 
shows, the glamor of Iberia’ & bag ca : gate tinge seagebenysconentran terme ae 
a ryt aie Deki senicn Denne ppc hey patterns. Their form is refresh- 
vor eotaaee miro ile ends. A ha’penny ing in its clearness, as it is in content. 
on Ae ge ye eso excels this. that or the The vivacious, sprightly first mere 
liner piece that he has previously or sub- ment, the largo of sustained Ee eee 
gequently. written, whether it is of a ma- unemotiona] song, the _segpried ees 
tured and Panneret mat wad tay Pagel of the minuct, for ee, Bo Ph tog 
| ussv. he music § if, ’ } 

oes are. It runs into the hearer’s blood ine gies. 100 Oe ive music grows 
‘ike a fine and heady wine. Off it springs. upon another hearing. Here ene 
and in dt. are ‘the sounds, the colors, the | must be as an invisible vapor, an in- 
“Wights, the air, the glow of the Spain of '| cense detected, Bat net geen by dy 
_ imagination, not the true Spain of 2aein of ea a eet e rent ryet of moving beauty, 
“and the veritists, and not at all the Spain of | 7 ic of subtle contrast, of pages 80 
‘the more literal suggestion of music. De- | cvanescent in texture as to defy orahes- 
Db ’s is a tonal phantasmagoria, a tonal | tra) reproduction or to be heard onty 
‘ a 3 | in, that aances in the dreams of the composer. Mr 
“and delirious dream of Spain, ar a the. dreams players gave & Car fh ote 
tbefore the eye of the fancy, in V yee and sympathetic erformance. 

“colors to a goading rhythm. The melody ad sympatim Berlioz “The Damna- 
of the night intervenes; it is song, it is tion of Faust” closed the program. 
“beautiful song; fascinating, exquisite, the 

‘soft breath of the perfumed night, heard 

“ana felt afar, the musical speech, almost, 

‘of heavy stillness, the voice of its soft 

eontentments and vague longings. The 
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ls ring '» the distant churches; the harps 
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Conductor. 


1911--12. 


Programme. 
Soloist 


CLOSING SCENE (Bruennhilde’s immolation, ) 


SCENE and ARIA, “‘Abscheulicher! Wo eilst du 
from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods’”’ 


hin,’’ from ‘‘Fidelio”’ 
SUITE for ORCHESTRA, op. 9 


Symphony Hall. 
Xl. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 80, AT 8 P.M. 


SEASON 
Madame BERTA MORENA 
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Programme. 


Prelude al’ 


SCENE “‘Abscheulicher! Wo eilst du hin?” & ARIA 
Menuet lent 


OVERTURE to ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro’’ 
Komm Hoffnung,” from ‘‘Fidelio”’ 


‘Jena’? SYMPHONY in C major 


I. Adagio: Alle 
CLOSING SCENE of ‘‘Gotterd 


SUITE for ORCHESTRA, op. 9 
(Briinnhilde’ 


(Edited by FRITZ STEIN) 


(First t 


| 


XI. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 80, AT 8 P.M. 


II. Adagio cantabile 
III. Menuetto, Maestoso: Trio 


Symphony Hall. 
IV. Finale: Allegro 

III. Interméde 

IV. Final 


I. 
II. 


SEASON 
Soloist 
Madame BERTA MORENA 


MAX FIEDLER, 
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Berta Morena. 


Mme. Morena 
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tra,” whose piquant melodies were first 


‘heard ‘here last April, and the finale Bes: as ITS HARP CD ee 24. f “ue beets’ ” y n= 


“t , AT") 1 from ‘“Gotterdammerung” brought the : ites 3 | | ‘ ee 
PRESENTED HER essere to a fine conctasion: aise The Insistent Question of Oné Harp an bach, Munich Painter for 
| MME MORENA WILL SING ‘Two—The Dancers, Their Skirts and Whom She Posed. 


| a ae A , “OS AY oa , Y} ; | ‘m3 ; 
Metropolitan Soprano to Kuiidar ds _ “Coppelia” — Mme. Tetrazzini and Mr. 


“Soloist With. Boston’ Symphony ~ Constantino in “Lucia” at the Metro- ]SjNGS AT SYMPHONY TODAY. 


Orchestra. politan—Mme. Maeterlinck Disembarks— 


Question as to Whether It 


| 

| 

| 
: | 

f Beethoven’ Ger ihe | 

Is One 0 t ’ | The soloist at this week’s Symphony Rostand’s Sonnets to Massenet—Berlin [ He en aha COu2F/ (fh 

Compositions. | concerts will be Berta Morena, one of and Municipal Music—Items as They | Mme. Berta Morena, whe/ will’ 

| 


the most distinguished Waegnerlan sing- i} sing at the concerts of the Boston)! 


4 | ze. we fu crs of our time, Three years ago Mme Pass Symphony orchestra this afternoon 


; or” E 
as it a Beethoven symphony that Morena was soloist with the ovchestra J and tomorrow evening, did. not) Mente 
was played for the first time in America || here in Boston, and her singing is re- NCE more Mr. Fiedler has shifted life as a singer. Bern at Wuerz- 
at the Symphony matinee yesterday ?}| | membered with much pleasure by those the position of the harp in the }§ burg in 1878, she was famous in 
It was announced as a Beethoven work,|}| who heard her. Symphony Orchestra. It has gone Munich for her beauty as an artist’s| 
-@-la Haydn; but the program book {| | ——-—— " from the side of the first violins, jj model. Lenbach, the painter, who 
editor put a question mark after the, Bee ern nee seatcon next the edge of the stage, and it stands || #¢mired her greatly, discovered that 
imposing name of the genius of Bonn. ee ee sh now more obscurely near the violoncellos pUS2@ had a voice and urged her to £9 
Anyhow, the fact remains that the Cee es BSG SES: in the body of the orchestra. Any such f°? the stage. She studied with Mme, 
Symphony audiences this week are the| Gee EES Be S&S Se change catches the eye at the Symphony Roehr-Brajnin of Munich and later 
first on this shore of the Atlantic to! ee. Ta ek ae Concerts, where orchestra and audience with Mme, de Sales in London. Her 
hear this so-called Beethoven sym- eee 6 RS PRG Fa. are. weekly habituated to each other; but [2s ine manich Cou the stage was 
phony, now known as the “Jena” sym- eae PES GARR CS STs OTE ee tee these freau , Bug at the Munich Court and National 
quent shiftings of the harp also : ; 
phony, for the reason that the BHR ORE GP OG este indicate the conductor’s occasional preo theater, with which she has been 
manuscript was found a year or SO aso his” SR eng gee i OR ae cupation with it, Does Mr. Fiedle ¥ nift connected ever since... She hag wir 
in the Mbrary of the university in the ee ee eS it, as he has more than , in ba . applause as Senta, Sleglinds, ere 
town where Napoleon held a hare hunt oe: ae is ee coe apeen that it may sound m pay oes hope f hilde at the Wagner Festivals in Mu- 
in 1808 to remind the Prussians how 1 ae a | ae characteristicall B akgy v Stectively and finich. It was in March 1908, that 
roundly he had licked them two years)! . g Be 3 eS Re Anes? Shere re, y in e tonal mass? If he | Mme. Morena sang for the first time 
before. That was several years after ee So. ene | The Svr he reason for his preoccupation ,at The Metropolitan Opera house, 
Beethoven had written his “Eroica”’ | es es RE. ae ymphony Orchestra is one of the |New York. She there took the part 
symphony, which is supposed to be | | oe <— ee very few bands of its numbers and rank, {| of Siegiinde. 
based on the rise of the “Little Cor-| a SHE either in Europe or in America, that | Mme. Morera has sung twice in 
poral.” ! uo 1 ay ES regularly employs only one harp. It has |; Boston: once as Sieglinde at the Bos- 
But whether this ‘Jena’ symphony. le oo He | two on occasion when the score impera- \ton Theatre, April 8, 1908; once at a 
was written by the same hand that reeente me ae tively requires them, but sometimes when "| Symphony concert, March 6, 1909. At 
penned the incomparable Fifth sym- H aoe ee 3 the composer wishes, but does not exact, Bere concert she sang “Qcean Thou 
phony is not worth a controversy. It is ee : : two, like "Debussy in ‘‘Iberia,’’ it disregards Mighty Monster’ from “Oberon” and 
a tradition that Beethoven composed : or ! his desires. d songs by Wagner and Strauss. , This 


ef ot otere d j 
mphonies before he left his ee ite mete” When ic ’ pi ‘ afternoon her choice will 20 tt 
several symp eee pues si a particular piece asks two harps, | grand air from “Fidelio” and the final 


native town and before what is known Y cpee ite kk Sa as much contemporary music does, other ae : 
as the First symphony, OP. 21, was ee gS Sas cS eee orchestras have them in regular service. Jnigaas from “Goetterdnaginner ay: / 


performed in Vienna, at a concert given _ # ae ee ee When the piece calls for a single harp, as 
by. Beethoven for his own benefit. This be eS el et x much of the music of ee” eineleneth JENA SYMPHONY 


os ob h b f th : Sr Se ae era: oS a 8 K } : 
Rene” vopnony maybe one, of cee | TMG GE UE | or sort ina tse ake aes | QE Ree BOST: 
cipro gtd eer “Pape” Haydn. hag Se Ee SSSR Re ee Sa Rena +3 clearer and more significant. The orchestra Gmcsas 2. TIME IN BOSTON | 


at the Opera Ho ' : 
intrinsically trivial. It may interest the BERTA MORENA. S18) ares or caterer nthe ng inten | There is mystery in music 99 4tas oe 
magical ala gharaid but, te ~ ARES RRL Grehesira, -emblosa: two barns. this beekon«| DUCT and yesterday’s Symphony audi. | 
the reception gO ere yesterday, * A member of the Court Opera of and the gain in intensive to ert ence heard the first American performance | 
will bore the public. It sounded com~- | Munich, she succeeded to the principal ne is obvious 


Monplace alongside Mozart’s “Marriage | dramatic roles. after Ternina had tr and commendable. It is not fair to re- {of # mysterious symPuony oF whose auiier 

of Figaro’ overture, which is even | tired. Her coming to Boston has en- | proach Mr. Schuecker, who is an able: ship Beethoven is suspected. 

older than the “Jena” symphony. abled Mr Fiedler to place on his. pro- harpist for the relative insignificance of The symphony is causing great excite-| 
Mme. Berta Morena, the dramatic so- | 8ram a Wagner excerpt which has been | @ the harp in many a concert at Symphony ment among the musical experts, who are! 


prano from Munich, is this week's solo- | absent too long, the great closing scene | @ Hall. The simple truth is that two harps | discussing its authorship with the calmness, | 


, “Goetterdaemmerung,? commonly ; 
ist. She looked a very tragic queen eS ys SS gti aolation-r | are necessary to such a tonal mass, if the | moderation, self-restraint and politeness of 


‘esterday in her severe emerald green | mpig was last sung at a Symphony con- | voice of the harp is to have its provor- |} pack of timber wolves. 


sown—a large, statuesque woman, with | cert by Mme Gadski in 1904, Mme | tional place in it. Moreover, contemporary | A gentleman writing in the ‘Transcript | 
elean-cut profile and lustrous raven! Morena will also sing the “A bscheull- composers, who are sensitive and. adept Beggin Aa wy bry evoting (ve aia 


hair and a manner cnet her ‘oney cher” aria. from Beethoven's ‘*Widelio. with harp tone, will more and more exact , nobody wrote this symphony, added with 
tation as an interpreter oO the mighty a OR a them. Very seldom does the Symphony ‘magnificent effrontery, considering that he 
Wagnerian heroines. She sang seep +See] ape NNEC NPN ARH RESP PROB ONES TIBE HA Ane Orchestra so lag behind the orchestral had never heard a note of the music, that 
“Komm Hoffnung’ and the preceding} TWO SYMPHONY REHEARSAL S8E4?° Ride nA 86 ; = it was a fifth rate symphony anyway. 

seene from. Beethoven's “Hidelio” in| in a choice location for sale for the nine & Ss own  neceSsities. small | The symphony was discovered by Dr, 
heroic style and with a vocal power | maining rehearsals. Price $18.50 each. economies, at the cost of exact and effective | Fritz Stein of Jena University, among old ' 


dress §.H.S., Boston Transcript. (A) performance, havé no ‘papers in the music library of Jena, and | 
uncommon in the prima donnas of the | . ee sae a is believed by him to have been written — 


eee ee 





| ! , yuo ‘y oT, ’ P os “beg VERB er W As a a a 2s - ’ 
va , q # hte ih oy oT oe ; _. ‘ 
‘about Lever or ten years. tional * "heatre aM 


‘pefore the First Symphony of ven | 
in C Me appeared. 

The doct ; 
ease and far be it from us to get into the + 


roversy. 
Hayden or John Philip Sousa wrote this § 


mphon 
a aioe it to the existing repertory. 


| | | program was as follows: _ 
or makes out a pretty good overture to ‘‘The Marriage of IMgaro’’. (Mozart 


‘Jena’? Symphony in © minor....Beethoven (7) 


Whether Beethoven, Mozart, geene and aria from ‘‘Fidelio’’......Beethoven 


uite for orchestra op. 9.......-++-++...Hmesco 


Dr. Stein has done a service in Finale of ‘‘Geotterdaemmerung’’.......Wagner 


The “Jena” symphony was performed 


mn ~ y been 
The Jena Sy mphony might nee, oe for the first time in this country. The 


written by Mozart or Hayden or the young 


Reethoven, for it 1s worthy of any of them. | parts were discovered some years ago 

It is full of fresh, vivid themes, tunes that | by Prof. Fritz Stein of Jena, who was 

fall most coreg upon the ear. of rummaging in the archive room of the 
he ™ | 


nuet is graceful and full 
eharm. ‘The finale is sparkling, jovous. 
The treatment is as elegant and as gracefyl , 


| university’s music department. The 
' portfolio that inclosed these parts bore 


ag Haydn. far from being fifth rate, the. the inscription “Sinfonie par. L. van 
is charming. If old Doc Stein Beethoven,’ and on two of the parts 


symphony 
wrote it 


himself he is a marvelous musi-'! the composer’s name was written, Prof, 


cian because the composer en can rree | Stein, who is a firm believer in the au- 
like Beethoven oF Haydn is as scarce 85) inorship of Beethoven, arranged the 


who can imitate Shakespeare. 
Were soloist yesterday was Madame Berta 


Morena 


‘score from the parts, and the symphony 
he Munich Opera, who was |; W&s played at Jena on Jan. 17, 1910, It 


0 : . 
with the Metropolitan several seasols ago. ||) has been performed in other cities, as 


a sa 
“yidello,” and the finale of “Gotterdam- 


} She is a dramatic soprano with 
igenth pg of considerable beauty, but her bad 
‘method was shown up by the lyric music 
of Beethoven. In the death of Brunhilda, | 
where she eould scream all she liked, she 
was very effective, while the archestral part 
of the finale was impressive as. ever. 

The immortal] ‘Marriage of Figaro’’ over- 
ture of Mozart opened the concert, and a 
charming orchestral suite by Enesco, the 
Roumanian violinist, which was successful 


last season. Was repeated with no loss of 
attractiveness. 


“JENA” HEARD 


OR FIRST TIME 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Performs Musical Work New 
to This Country. 


ITS COMPOSER IN DOUBT 


Supposed to Have Been Writ- 
ten by Beethoven Be- 
tween 1787 and 1790. 


td/ Dee. Ba f Fl 
it~ <"By PHILIP HALE. 7 

The lith public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 


Morena of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the Munich Court and Na- 


ng an aria from Beethoven's || jeipsic and Munich, 


Prof. Stein has written a long and | 
elaborate study of the work. He con- | 
cludes that the symphony was composed | 
by Beethoven at Bonn some time be- 
tween 1787 and 1790; that Beethoven 
sent it to an acquaintance at Jena. It 


| may have been performed there at one 
'of the ‘“‘Akademischen Konzerte,” 


It should be said that certain critics 
in Germany, having examined the 
symphony and heard it, do not share 
Prof. Stein’s. opinion. They speak of 
the danger of using old parts as the | 
basis of a hypothesis; they fail to find | 
any hints at the later Beethoven; they | 
believe that the symphony was come 
posed by some minor composer who fol- 
lowed in the steps of Hadyn. 

It was natural that Mr. Fiedler should 
produce the symphony in Boston, for 
there was a mild curiosity concerning 
the nature of the work. It would be 
unnatural, inhuman in any one to ask 
for a second performance. for, apart 
from the question of authorship, the 
music is not interesting. There is an 
amiable arrangement of notes, after 
the manner of Hadyn in his weakest 
and most perfunctory mood, but without 
any exhibition of Haydn's technical 
skill. There are a few echoes of Mo-| 
gart in the finale. Nowhere in the 
‘whole symphony is there a hint, at the 
Beethoven of the first symphony which 
was brought out at Vienna in 1800. 

Let us supose that the “Jena’ Sym- 
phony was composed sometime be- 
tween 1787 and 1790. Both Mozart and 
Haydn had written far better sym- 
phonies than this, before 1787. The 
three great symphonies of Mozart 
were composed a year later. Haydn's 
delightful Paris symphonies were 
written between 1784 and 1788. It is 
not easy to think that either one of 
‘these composers wrote the “Jena,” 
with its childish prattle. In their 
‘lesser. symphonic works preceding 
ithere is the promise of what was to 


‘thoven? It is not at all unlikely that 


‘years. Her choice of arias yesterday | 


. leome. Where in the “Jena’ symphony | 
noon in ‘Symphony pay, deme. Dor is there anvthing that points to the) 


first acknowledged symphony of Bee- | 


wie be é 
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weeet and Mozart. ... i SS Cee: 
e suite by the Roumanian, who,| THE EARI 
studying in Vienna, suffered for some. she sees 
time from Brahmsiti§s and then made’ yee *i4 FOUND 


Paris his dwelling place, where a little . 


pel was built for him and main- The Discovery at Jena—The Performance 


{ained through the pious interest of the’ 


Princess Bibesco, was performed here Here Tomorrow—The Discoverer’s Ingen- 
ious Pamphlet Describing the Music and ; 
tion to Brahms and his assoéiation Defending Its Authenticity——His Argu-. 


last spring toward the end of the sea- 
son. In spite of Hnesco’s early devo- 


with Gabriel Faure, there i: ! 

individuality of expression ~ Sis waite | ments and Theix Value 
more pronounced than in his other ' 
works that we have heard, yet not 
commanding. The first movement is. 
chiefly in unison for the strings, a uni. 
son of monotony. The chief theme of | 


the minuet that follows is 
C Ss 1S cl é ; 
nounced, and if this sitcasianin’ work | the day after, is discussed with exhaustive 


deliberate in the attempt to gain an- eagerness by Fritz Stein* in a forty-six 
tique flavor, the result is disagreeable; page pamphlet. ‘The text proves conclu- 
but the development of the theme is sively that Beethoven may possibly have 
unusual, harmonically and by reason of had something to do with the work, and if 
the pale coloring. i this seems somewhat indefinite, let it be re- 
There are charming effects in this] membered that many a controversial trea- 
stapes tl cae in the Intermede. The tise accomplishes much less. The pamphlet 
panei tel tae estes’ ek a is somewhat | 1S not without ‘human interest,” for it 
ope pipe Peseta AN a gpa as a whole} shows tender and confiding traits in the 
tle Breiner np Mil le lend of archaic | character of Mr. Stein. | 
eb ele ag Priv set tH peg Theft Mr. Stein first points out that very few 
the hitch Maadavd rf ey pais pen to} orchestral compositions are to be found 
irs tht Ones: theta: wan ‘toterenines | among the works of Beethoven's ‘‘first peé- 
in the unison movement, and later there riod,’ s9 called, and he suggests that Beet~ 
were disconcerting slips. Sa aati hoven very probably wrote more in this 
Mme. Morena was pleasantly remem- style than -he suffered to be published—a 
bered here as Sieglinde at the Boston | reagonavle possibility, since every consclen- 
Theatre nearly four years ago. She sang | tious artist. destroys, fully a8 MCD 
at a Symphony concert a ‘year after. | preserves. The question then arises, did 
ward. A singer is not often the best Beethoven write a symphony, in whole or in 
judge of her capability and her limita-.- part, before the one commonly called his 
gp gene ao he gat wh sopranos wish to first? Mr. Stein points out that plans for 
a aie pHi nat 1eavy dramatic roles; symphonies, other than the familiar nine, 
rr ry Me “heaped ~ anxious to take‘ are to be found in Beethoven’s early note- 
Gramatic soprano parts, that they may; Docks, end. he beet en 
a” hhiahae ay ag eater reputation—and' somewhat uncomfortable objection that no 
Mme. Morena has a fine voice of lyri etapa a ety thors gebagh anti 
quality. She sings much nay nt yrico to be found in existent Beethoven note- 
the teat ima@férity of her ene. than books, by pointing out that probably not all | 
German opera, far better thet” vice Re ane composer's Rotened ee. aan oe 
majority of the French and Italian sing- ° served, and that: no sketches 7. 
ers who have been imported - of late ° found for one or two Beethoven works) 
>" whose authorship is unquestioned. 


by Beethoven, which the Symphony 
Crchestra will play tomorrow and 


tragic breadth Bi gi Ne ory The documentary evidenee quoted by Mr. 
for -the full ex hemend intensity demanded Stein is as follows: Instrumental parts to 
xpression of Leonora’s and the symphony in question were found by 


Bruennhilde’s emotions. AS a 
S. 1s an exhibi- evga ; 
tion of pure, free, tasteful’ singing, her - Mr. Stein in the library of music at Jena, 


was not favorable to her. She lacks the 


iperformance gave pleasure. In the ®™0n8 the parts for a number of miscella- 


storm and fury of Wagner’s music, she, @®0US compositions by Haydn, Mozart, 
did not yield to temptation: she did not Peethoven, Romberg, and others. The sec- 
shriek; she accepted her lot and was a OMd violin part bears an inscription, “Par 
thi erable minor instrument in a Louis van Beethoven,”’ the ‘cello part, 
iy oe ensemble. “Symphonie von Bethoven’”’ (sic); the 
program of the concerts next watermark in the paper has been found 


week will be as follows: Bruckner, Sym-» elsewhere only in the wind parts of a 


phony in E major, No. 7; Chopin, con-|. « a “ : 
certo In F minor, No. 2, for the piano symphony by Friedrich Witt, a contempo- 


Wagner, . overture to “The Flying rary and associate of Beethoven’s. The 
Dutchman.’’ ’ 3+ cover containing the parts is labelled “Sin-7 
fonie par L. van Beethoven?’’, and the word 
‘Beethoven’ is struck out with a lead 


HE authenticity of the newly dis- 
ecvered symphony, supposed to be | 
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penes 
Beethoven’ 
‘contention; 

conclusion. that the signat : 
authentic. It does mot seem to occur to. 
‘Mr. Stein that the inscriptions, which ‘are © 
‘of course not in Beethoven’s hand, may 
have been placed on these parts, not by 
the original copyist, but by some hasty 
‘gataloguer, or aven by some practical joker. 
Moreover,’ the first violin part is marked 
as the possession of “F’. w.”; Mr. Stein 
immediately thinks. of Beethoven's friend, 
Franz Wegeler--but why not that Fried- 
rich Witt, a first violinist, be it remem-~ 
Dbered, whose symphony was copied on pa- 
per of the same watermark as this? 

Mr. Stein quotes correspondence between 
Ludwig Fischenich and Frau von Schiller 
to show that Beethoven composed some 
works during this period which have not 
been preserved to us, but while a. “Dies 
Ire’ is specifically mentioned, the new 
symphony is not. Moreover, Beethoven is 
not specifically mentioned by either corre- 
| spondent in Mr. Stein's quotations, though 
the ‘young man whom the elector has sent 
to Haydn in Vienna’ and who ‘‘will set 
Schiller’s ‘Ode to Joy’” is presumably 


Beethoven. 


b f 

Pr nae 
~~ 
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“ 
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A thematic analysis of the work follows, 
‘from which I must eonfess the work doés 
not give promise of being especially stimu- 
lating in performance. 


votes seventeen pages to proving that the 


' style is Beethoven’s by citations from the j 


The melodies and harmonies, ac- 


work. 
are characteristic of 


‘cording to Mr. Stein, 
‘Beethoven in his early works, 
‘cheerfully, I find them none 
acteristic of any other facile composer of 
the period, for Beethoven had at'this time 
‘not parted company with his contempo- 
-yaries; this bit of evidence is therefore 
suggestive rather than conclusive. Long 
passages which practically quote similar 
‘passages in familiar works by Beethoven 
seem greatly to impress Mr. Stein; but such 
passages support a theory of forgery quite 
as much as a theory of authenticity. The 
most convincing piece of evidence is the 
use in the new work of a, pseudo-cadence 
jin which a tonic-ninth chord is used in- 
‘stead of the customary dominant-seventh ; 
‘this is a subtle and genuine “Beethoven- 
ism.” The “long-breath” type of melody 
“used in this and in authenticated works by 
“Beethoven is another good point made plain 
“by Mr, Stein. 


» In.summing up, Mr. Stein resorts to a 
“familiar form of argument; if Beetho- 
ven did not write this symphony, who 
did? The question, apart from its poor 
‘quality as argument, is not so hopeless 
“as Mr. Stein seems to think. According 
to Mr. Stein, the nameless author would 


have to be a contemporary of Beetho-. 


‘ven familiar with his style; and he dis: 
“misses the case by pointing out tha 


Then Mr. Stein de- j 


granting this } 
the less char- } 


. . rs wh } = “ ¥ A i Mee “. : Wee ” 4 - ~ “tis rs 0, eee 
ven at the . OG v¥ ate |. TNs Sym ae 
ee it, Spas: nh AV OTA ots iad Aion Gta DAT erty SORE. wits 
was composed was not sufficiently 


well known either to have imitators or 


to be a name by which a forger could | 
conjure filthy lucre from the pockets of 
obdurate publishers. » Very good; yet 
why could not this same Friedrich Witt, 
for instance, who knew Beethoven’s 
work and was composing music at this 
time, have written a symphony in which 
he consciously or unconsciously imitated 
his more individual contemporary? I am 
not for an instant advancing the theory 
that Witt and not Beethoven composed 
the Jena symphony. I merely point out 


' that the style of the work is not con- 


that the original score is lost, 
only a number of anonymous 


clusive; 
leaving 


parts in a copyist’s hand; that while the | 


name “Beethoven” 
the initials ‘“‘F. Ww.” 
of the paper used by Witt’s copyist also 
appear; that the inscription on the cover 
in which the parts were found is evi- 
dently the opinion, 
library official, and that the erasure 
shows that some later person having 
access to the manuscripts disagrees with 
him. 

On the whole Mr. Stein cannot be said 
to have proved anything except that 
Beethoven possibly wrote 
phony; but equally possibly, 
even some third person wrote it. 
work itself is fifth-rate; and the record- 
ing angel will have to credit Mr. Stein, 
if not with establishing his theory, at 
least with investing with a sentimental 
and controversial interest a work which 
could never under any circumstances 
have interested the public on its own 


merits. Pp. G. C. 

* Ein unbekannte Jungendsymphonie Beetho- 
ven’s? von Fritz Stein (Jena). Sonderdruck 
aus ‘‘Sammelbande der Internationalen Musik- 

| gesellschaft,”’ xiii., 1. 
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and the watermark || 
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perhaps hasty, of a 


this SyM- | 
Witt or | 
The {| 


REMARKABLE PROGRAMME| 


THE CLASSICAL SIDE | 


Feature Was First American Per- 
formance of Beethoven’s ‘‘d ena” 


Symphony, a Work of Doubtful 
Merit, 440% 


By Louis C. Elgon. 
PROGRAMME. 


| 
j 
} 


| hoven. 


Soloist—Mme, Berta Moren 
Enesco—Suite. Op. 9. 4 


Wagner—Finale from ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung.”’ 
| Mme. Morena. 

a A remarkable programme, dignified or in- 
teresting in its every number and free from 
the vices that beset the modern school. 

The Mozart overture, short, chatty, and 
without development, was a good example 
of that middle ground where the musician 
and layman can meet and both be de- 
lighted. No introduction, Clear themes, 
a short coda, everything is symmetrical, 
yet it all seems charmingly informal. It 
_ Was well-played, too, 
| Mr. 
rapid speed. 

Now came a symphony, 
Beethoven. 
and learning and 
and it is learning of a crude and undi- 
gested sort. It is a weariness to plod 
with him on-his tiresome journey. 
he attempts to vary a theme he does not 
know either how to choose his theme or 
how to treat it. He has not a bit of 
melody, not a bit of song. 

No! Most ferocious reader, these are 
' not our thoughts. They are exact re- 
| prints of reviews of Beethoven’s works, 
printed in 1799, in ‘“‘Die Allgemeine Mu- 
sikzeitung,”’ a little after the time at 
which this symphony is supposed to have 
been written. This is a work of Beet- 
hoven’s earliest career, if it is 
hoven’s at all. It was discovered in the 
university library at Jena, a few years 
ago, and a conflict is being waged as to 
Whether it is genuine or not. 
event it does not represent the Beethoven 
that we know, and it is scarcely an honor 
to his memory to produce it. Yet, as the 
world always craves to know everything 
concerning its-heroes, it will be intensely 
interested in hearing this work irrespec- 
tive of its merits or defects. 

The introduction had Beethoven chords 
if somewhat Haydnish modulations. The 
exposition was more coherent than Haydn, 
whose themes are seldom long-breathed. 
The expressive power with simple means 
was emphatically a Beethoven character- 
istic. There was a short development to 
the first movement, but it showed the 
Beethoven power of tone-color. 

The adagio was especially like Beet- 
: Here Mozart or Haydn would have 
been less intense. Both this and the first 
| movement were more unified in effect than 
Haydn or Mozart could have achieved. 
The orchestration, all through, was more 
lucid and effective than one would expect 
in a Haydn or Mozart symphony, and the 
themes were better balanced than those of 
the earlier masters. 

The symphony seems undoubtedly to be 
a work of a young follower of Haydn who 
had greater ideas than his model. But, 
for all that, the new work will not dis- 
turb the nine sisters and will not take its 
place among them. It is too evidently in | 
the school of Haydn and, in spite of its | 


and here at. least | 
Fiedler had good warrant for his | 


for the first 
time in America, by a composer named | 


This man exhibits learning | 
nothing but learning, . 


When | 


In any , 


lomenitsof power, is too evidently a copy: 
to be of very great importance. Yet it is F 
a feather in Boston’s cap to have had a 
premiere’ of a Beethoven work. 


The Enesco suite has been performe ie 
here within a year and therefore requires : 
no renewed analysis. The young Roume He? 
ian is impressive enough from the unison. 
passages of the prelude, to the counter-— 
point of the finale. There was more than 
a tinge of Debussy in some parts. ae 
It was a keen delight to hear a great 
Wagnerian artist in two great numbers 
of the German school, supported by full | 
orchestral accompaniment. We are hav- 
ing all the Italian and French operatic J 
music that we can digest, and we are later 
on to have a Wagnerian feast under the 
direction of Weingartner, but just at pres- 
ent we have been hungry for some of the 
solid music of this broad and dramatic 
character with its symphonic background. 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Abscheulicher!’’ is an in- 
tensely dramatic work when one considers; 
its epoch. It follows the regular ‘“‘stena’”’ 
model pretty closely, the opening passages | 
being recitative, the beautiful adagio— ’ 
“EKomm Hoffnung,’’—being like a Cavatina, 
and the rapid finale,—‘‘Ich folg’ den innern > 
Triebe’’—having some of the display work _ 
of the Italian vein, but for all that it re- 
mains German music, especially in its” 
orchestral support. It does not deal in 
coloratura nor does it give extremely high 
notes (B in alt is its highest), but its sus- 


| tained intensity is difficult to portray, and, 


Beet- | like all of Beethoven’s songs, it takes no 


heed of the needs of the voice. It has 
some most unsingable skips, one of nearly 
two octaves, and its furious ending is very | 
trying to the singer. The Beethoven of | 
this aria is a very different Beethoven 
from the composer of the “Jena” sym- 
phony. 

All the difficulties were bravely met and 
overcome by Mme, Morena, who sang like 
.» conscientious artist. But we doubt 
whether the world at present will vibrate 
much to the vocal ecstasies of Beethoven, 
The Beethoven of song and the Beethoven’ 
of symphony are two very different com- 
posers. 

ut che glory of this concert came jin its | 
last number, where singer and orchestra 
combined to give a picture which none but 
Wagner could have created. It was a won- 
derful idea to end the great trilogy in this 
manner. The chorus are all upon the 
stage, but they are mute. All the interest 
centres upon the single figure of the un- 
happy woman consummating her sacrifice. 
Any other composer would have ended 
with a powerful combination of soloists, 
chorus and orchestra. Not so Wagner, j 
His treatment was the simpler, but in- 
finitely the greater. | 

The present writer recalls this number, 
sung in Villa Wahnfried, by Materna, in 
her prime, with Mottl playing the piano 
arrangement of the orchestral score, Mme. | 
Cosima Wagner turning the leaves, and a 
crowd of Wagner devotees drinking it in. 
But even that remarkable performance. 
was nearly equalled by Mme. Morena yes-— 
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erday afterr aes ithe ce are ee | 
‘spired her. Hvery guiding-motive was your penetration and propen 
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sities. — You 


rer 


i lv brought out by Mr. Fiedler and a, | 
peng Peters Mhe tempo was never eX- musical period or some particular cadence 
: sounds Beethoven-ish .On the other hand, 


-aggerated, the ensemble never disturbed. 


the intelligent and responsive hearer, list- 


At the close the singer was recalled two 
ening to the symphony in single perform- 


or three times with very spontaneous en- 
ance as he did yesterday afternoon, must 


thusiasm. 1 
cert which leaned heavily 


t was a noble ending of a con- 
to the classical judg@ instantly and instinctively. 1Jf he 


has frequented the Symphony Concerts, he 


side._ 

~ | knows his Beethoven enough to recognize 
CERT the composer’s voice and style, without so 
ref 


THE YOUTHFUL SYMP 


THE SYMPHONY CON much aS a programme note to aid. So 
Yrem : ——ec dt hearing, so judging, he probably found 
el OF ‘mighty little ‘token of any Beethoven, 

however youthful or inept, in this Jena 

' symphony. The audience as a whole was 
| plainly between two stools. It could sit 
and applaud its Beethoven, genuine or at- 


BEETHOVEN? 


“Me | les 
(Mediocre, Monotonous and Characterless | $7" {PP oS it is wont to do; or it could 


ey; 
. 


Music, Whether or Not It Is Rightly | rebel mildly at what sounded like a very 
mediocre eighteenth-century symphony by 


ittribu im—The Possible Tokens 
Attributed to H an unknown hand. As it happened, it took 


of His ’Prentice Hand—Enesco’s Striking ‘refuge in knowing smiles and tepid ap- 
| plause. 


and Individual Suite Repeated—Inter- om 


niany academic Ger 


tainly it was very dull. 


diligent of wills 


in it germs of the Wagner to come. 


esting and Original Music—Miss Morena | certainly the Minuet and the Finale of 
for an Eloquent Singer and the Final | the symphony suggest, in such hearing, no 
Si £ “Goett a merung” After conceivable Beethoven of any age or any 
acene 0 oetterdaem S stage of development. The Minuet is 4 
Seven Years wholly simple and neatly made dance-tune, 
1 nae A eee moving to the appointed rhythms, making 

ATE in the distant eighties, Mr. Ge- | dutifully the routine contrasts. There is 
ricke and the Symphony Orchestra | little imagination or ingenuity in it. Any 
promising pupil, decently familiar with 


7 ed Wagner's one and only ex- | 
ere . in his the symphonies of Haydn and his contem- 


i istent symphony—written | 
youth Se ahen me discovered. If mem- porariés, might have written and dismissed | 


it as the task of the day duly performed. 
Any youthful The Finale lacks even creditable workman- 
thirties and the forties ship. The musical ideas are wholly com- 
man towl might have monplace, according to the conventions of 
written the music, and the hest and most | the time; the treatment is clumsy, monot- 
was necessary if the | onous, sterile. The music saws its way 

fancy that he found through its brief course, and only close to 
Like | the end, in a few sudden measures of a 

hig ov “ay r and sug- slower and softer voice, is there the faint- 
eT Sone che ats Jone symphony est hint of the possible Beethoven of a very 
‘of ‘Beethoven that Mr. Fiedler and the or- early and unskilful day. Possibly, though 
echestra played yesterday afternoon" for the mot very probably, there are Beethovenish 
first time in America. In two ‘respects, touches in the first Allegro and the slow 
however, the twain differed. Wagner's eS a in he seonnwated yt ay Ag 
fining | sta- vinced, no e persuading, min¢ Dr, 
ey l/l ala ppb Stein to accept them readily. It is quite pos- 


ery. does not slip, it was very longs and cer- 


composer of the 


listener was even to 


‘ple a symphony is only at- 
ible proofs. The Jena sympiuiy . sible that Beethoven wrought them in his | 


trib to the youthful Beethoven by Dr. . 
cis Rtett eid discovered the manuscript YOUNs.yearss it is not at all impossible that 
parts aid py sundry allies; while other other composers of that time—and very 
Thevnien scholars and reviewers contend obscure ones—were capable of them. There 
that it might have been written by almost | ate NO such tokens, however, in the monot- 
‘any youthful or mediocre composer in the Onous course and the scanty development 
Germany of the last decade of the eigh- of the Allegro. Light melodies flow 
Yeenth century. Moreover, this Jena sym- smoothly along at a running pace in the 
phony is mercifully short. Otherwise the | Strings: chords interrupt them; there 1s 
‘two symphonies are at one in their pervad- easy figuration, sparse adornment. Almost 
ane and characterless mediocrity, and in the |9nyone who wrote music at the end of the 
highly receptive and imaginative. state of 
‘mind they ask in the listener, trying to Brae tee ne have written ma oa 
‘discover their forerunning tokens of either sie nk Sho reget gg pn o : ow pe 
‘m aster in maturity. uction, W. Ww Cc e symp ony e 
~ {ike Dr, Stein, as the article, printed In gins, suggest a momentary breadth and 
the Transeript of Thursday, sufficiently in- intensity that might to a willing mind 
@ivated, you may sit down to the score of | Prefigure--@ jong way off—the later 
rst Beesneven. Possibly, in the Adagio, upon 


‘the Jena, symphony and reason about col- 


seventeenth century and knew his Haydn 


| 


| faintly, remotel 
| Ys y thrilling. If Enesco’s 
| harmonies a little imply Debussy, his 


ies ar Bay é aris a | WT ; | ee of , ik . ott ta te 7 | 
partly founds his attribution, there gaps — ‘alittle suggests Fauré. The Minuet 
plausible suggestions of the wa ne y be ever-long, but when the ee ee 
maturer Beethoven with is yh lll heel } scurry wway in weird progressi Pager ic 
ments. The melodi such move- | tonal dark shuts out th ons and im 
aa sieve Abid e thought does sound | imagination. and e vision, fant 
xpectedly . long-breathed and full- asain i tp it expression de- 
“age : — Days aa has meditated || and voice, _ of an individual temperameny | 
vik pees rea petite epicapgreng a falls The Intermezzo returns tothe gia . 
@€ sym- | mood of the Pre Pave 
anes d ae oe and monotonous repe- | ly, asserts and ee ee gene 
for his song thd teen a tr ca feeling” and diversifies it with ha a tr paren 
gg pee pls, reats it, especially in | like the interpdsing flute aa the Ba ning i 
+ Prager ard the close, in a way harp. ‘Che Finale is wild fol e ngenious 
ae bat Pics nm bd be of an early | s0 clamorous as similar Rapin | 
Sate ‘aie Ph rt s wings. Thus, in |} but more exotic and more rg mus 
Ovannnit 4a “i s suggestion, this slow || scored. Not for nothing was sus ee 
re a adhibauar Seiik most interesting part of | in Roumania. Not for nothing hae aa 
of. tha. taut Peart gg ngy Conn Srmpheny dwelt in the Paris of many new awit 
ghteenth |] strange musical ‘chs "” 6 
eith uuatee the music by a hundred rarely interesting on aetlaka ae hedibh 
a dome’ ¢ ine Beethoven, it would not | and Mr. Fiedler might well go on a af 
ess tame and tepid. Nor was Mr. | ler did last wint mit BY ORY aS ah~' 
peep ites exactly kind to it, unless he wished symphony nter in New York, to his 
igh on gh ped soya orem ; 
etween Mozart's Miss Morense sing 
lightly running and brilliantly figured Was agreea! gat iba ges of the atternonnn 
overture to “Figaro’s Wedding” and the ‘singer th ine e ae eution ah: the ee 
2 ants th recent recoll at din 
States h roe che v4 the cene, “Ab- phony Concerts. She oo hon hy bbb 
: ; elio’”’ of Beet- she might have pi byagetn bsg? 
Seuaee” eae ce The overture to the emulation of ares Of har Waele ps hi 
century onmad he artifice of eighteenth- fantastic head-gear; she actuallt ate bir 
afastiolty and Gods. Siang by sheer _ loves as Miss Destinn does at concen 
“Mdelio’ ts abesis gl The air from | her dress was the simplest of gowns in 
music. g, if vocally clumsy sober browns and greens. Above was the. 
sculpturesque comeliness ? 
ss of her finely 
Tt os ae chiselled face and t shi 
os hus the purely orchestral distinction of circling hair N the rich brown Of Beg 
tte eae et even included—fell to tho | Dach admired he Nang the: pelt on ae 
moder j Mia Bic. deers ? er To ) n 
Suite, Bh aare en -agetyy ten gh Enesco, whose they say in oc unionist aaneaea ae 
Was repeated betwee } Fiedler last April, taste. If only her singing had be . 
Mauethete | eke Ln eg Morena’s two her aspect! But Miss Morena nina ae 
c was interesting , vocal soleci c ¥ 
and unusual : S solecisms. She is n ves. 
spring? 4 Dhintaaa Satine hearing in the | to pitch; her tones are not gt sie km 
ind Iniadinntiva at age impressive | and on occasion she graduall ieee 
day: Enesco seems in ag sg Se Pg voice to them when she should take thane ; 
ancients " either the | swiftly and exactly. H ' : 
bound colberradives a ‘of th tt ii e hide- | are now and then shrill, but’ her. soled ia 
Se «al 1e toiling inno- | its middle r: pit mo 
vators, He has a fitful musical individ- : oobichniar da Sonate eoulhte ; a aeclannel 
iypsrse ulded and declama- 
| | 
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Bie 
‘ >. ’ . - 
om 


uality; he f 
way. There ots "inelatvs own diversified ; tory phrases. She is mistress, too, of the 
imagination and cha be and energetic | large and eloquent style of German m ere i 
in the soneful Ranta vi Te esSive eloquence drama and when she is on the stage of te 
through the unisons Pies Py of the strings Metropolitan, it is easy to forget her se 
Jotitindiiedisurauret. th e Prelude. The Shortcomings in the beauty of the ites 
of the dying mélod , e thread-like fajl ‘ actress, in the histrionic truth of ae 
uine fancy. y, are strokes of gen- . he coo in the breadth and awe 
The succe of her style. The concert- 4 
music ot Gacthe aunt ytd: Ms it is concert-room, is not so pele ony: i Day 
Tt 4a: Yee, de a. damon a imagination. | Yet Miss Morena chose her meine oh 
powdered ghosts in a bar patched and wisely. One was Leonora’s (ina sain 
dniett Rooks. ween” 4h ot eighteenth- : declamation and contrasting air ine the. first 
heard in fitful tones. The erat la are of See ee A arene: ree the Lopate 
a little Debussy-like, but still individual, | shen emg nenaavesl ie a 
rderougs doom, 


gh y - 
J . gainst t T 4 


the melanchol ; 
y melody. The m fc rJilr : 

the mood of th > mood Is ‘like mighty monologue | 
iadiate re een written in our im- merung.” If agner’s “Gdétterdaim- 
over the “i sorrowing, it knows not why, the music a music was unvocal, it‘ig 
ails and as ag ag past, bidding them . o]jdgthed a he Print Beethoven has 
. he has 
melancholy measure, perverse treatment of the. PP Satpal i 
, by 


_ his hardening of his heart toward it exe 





“Sai a LOR ea aS aE Raia ggg pee 
“Qtobe 48 Symphony Soloisi 
One of the most significant musical 
‘@iscoveries of recent years was the find- 
‘ing of the: manuscript of the youthful: 
‘symphony of Beethoven in the brary 
in Jena, Mr Fiedler as the score. 
| this work and had expected to put it on 
‘the coming week's Symphony program, 
but the parts have not yet arrived /in 
this country. Consequently he will use 
instead the familiar Bach suite in D- 
major. His other purely 2%, hestral 
number will be a suite by the Rouma- 
nian Wnesco, which was 80 favorably 
received last year. 

‘Phe soloist will be Mme Berta Morena 
of the Court Opera of Munich and tne 

Metropolitan Opera of New York. Mme, 
Morena was @ higaly interesting and 
the Boston By 


artistic singer , 


he 
as Sieglinde in 
1908 7 
e will enable Mr Fied- 
rogram with a Wags 
at nas not appeared 
in seven years. 
‘‘Gotter- 
as 


“Brunnh the culmi- 


nating epi “Ring.” 
Mme Moren 

lotted to Brunnhilde. 

will be the big “A bscheulicher,’ 

from ‘‘Fidelio, > by Beethoven. 


JENA NOVELTY | 


BY SYMPHONY) 


Beethoven Given Credit for 
~ Not Publishing Work 
oye . ’ 
D Voet —— Hee, <e/ 
BY OLIN DOWNES 
row “novelty” by Ludwig van Beethoven 
does not fall to the lot of every con- 
gért-goer. Yesterday afternoon at the 
Mith public rehearsal of the season, the 
Boston Symphony . Orchestra played a 
Ss icknamed by its finder, 
ein, as the ‘Jena Sym- 
Professor Stein at- 
k to Beethoven, and 
belie written prior to the 
appearance work known as the 
First Symphony, 87 and 1790. 
| Some years 4g0 dis- 
sd parts of an 
along wit 
belonging t 
ut in the arciuieve room of 
‘the College of Jena. The port- 
‘folio that contained these’ parts, as well 
jas a hand-written catalogue dated 1858, 
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penciled out.” But on the second vioiin 


was written ‘Par Louis van Bee- 


if ‘ 
- 


thoven,”’ and the ‘cello part “Symphonie 
von Beethoven.” ‘‘It should be here 
said,” adds the compiler nis the sym- 
phony programme books, ‘‘t 

nificance of these inscriptions is hotly 
disputed.”’ 


at the sig- 


The question is now, of what worth is 


the symphony? If Beethoven wrote this 
symphony, he made an excellent exercise 
in writing in the strict classic form 
established by Haydn, and he knew 
enough not to publigh it. 


In the last measures of the adagio, mMen- 


tioned by Dr. Fritz Steiner as evidence 
of Beethoven's authorship, and also in 
the introduction, where the composer 
modulates suddenly to @ remote key, 
there. is enough to admit of the possi- 
bility that Beethoven wrote the work. 
But if he did, he wisely put it back in 
his pertfolio and kept it from the world. 


Mozart’s overture to “The Marriage of 


Figaro” one of the efinest comedy over- 
tures in existence, and delightfully | 
| played, opened the programme. Mme. 
Rerta Morena, of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, sans the scena, “Abscheulich- 
er,” and the aria, ‘‘Komm Hoffnung,’ 
from Beethoven’ “Midelio,’’ and the 
final scene from “Die Gotterdammerung. ” 
The Beethoven aria, now approaches | 
the sentimental, the passe. The preced- 
ing scena is stronger, and it was in this 
part that Mme. ,Morena was heard at 
her best. In the aria there were defects 
of execution and of taste in interpreta~ 
tion. The qualities of the music which 
should be transmuted by the art of the 
singer were emphasized to its disadvan- 
tage, and the great underlying spirit, 
which, if revealed, would doubtless thrill 
us again, Was not strongly felt. In the | 
Gotterdammeruns excerpt the orchestra | 
carried Mme. Morena to glory. Bernard 
Shaw thought this closing scene of the} 
trilogy “& prolonged gscena, extremely | 
moving and imposing, but yielding noth- | 
ing to resolute intellectual criticism exX- 
cept a very powerful and elevated e©X- 
ploitation of theatrical pathos, pyscho- 
logically identical with the scene of 
Cleopatra and the dead~ Antony in 
Shakspere’s tragedy.” 
| Some of this music is rhetoric, and 
‘some is gorgeous scenic acompaniment, 
but all of it is the most vital sort of 
music, and is scored with unspeakable 
There in a concert hall ; 

: ‘ pefore our eyes, and the 
|joyous song | Rhine maidens WwW 
| have recovered their ring floats up from | 
the welling stream, and the deliverance | 
of the world is sung with eloquence of | 
100 Homers. So we will enjoy our Wag- 
ner, and even be vastly moved by him, 
iregardless of G. B. 8., and resolute in-) 
tellectual criticism. 

The other feature of the programme 
was the ‘masterly and original suite of 


| ee minuet and finale of the ‘Jena’ 
j ) a ‘ Ma 
| phony have not the same obvious references 


| cess hed , 8 
| struck an, indi 


| his superb technic énables him to ex- 

| press himself in a manner to win the 

| highest praise. How seldom do we en- 

counter new music—today—written-exe- 

|euted with such workmanship, and writ- 

l ten from such a_ personal viewpoint 

| Fortunately this music is unlabelled and 

i we can enjoy its strange melancholy its 191 | -- 2 
subdued richness of coloring, a its - 
erackling brightness, its brusque and 


fantastic humor, each in our own way YN Y ORCHE | / 
o - & e o mn s a a 3 
} ST RA. 
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Tracing the “Jena” Symphony 


The other day in London Mr. Landon R, Conductor 
Ronald’s orchestra played for the first time | 
there the so-called “Jena’’ symphony at-- 
tributed to Beethoven that we in Boston 
heard at mid-winter. Wherever the youth- 


ful piece has been played the reviewers | N(T ERE 
j U 
= \ $ 


have been quick to discover its general re- 
semblance to the symphonies of Haydn 
Now the reviewer of the London Times goes 
a step further and suggests that the “Jena” 
was a technical exercise in imitation of 
Haydn’s “Salomon” symphony in C, which 


ARY 6, AT 8, 


dates from 1791-92. ‘The first movement,” - 


he writes, “follows the model most faith- 


fully. The same time and key, the same 
orchestra, are used. A downward arpeg- 
S10 of C forms the principal theme and 
reflects the first feature of Haydn’s ren 
legro. The second subjects correspond 
closely, the sudden breaking of the strings 
into a downward scale in triplets in the 
codetta is practically identical; the devel- 
opments have points of similarity, though 


AMM. 


Y in E major, No. 7 


the modulations in the ‘Jena’ are weaker 
c vee, 


and the return to the first subject is man- 
aged in an exactly similar way. Most 
striking of all is a sudden Modulation in 
the coda into the key of D-flat, which has 
been pronounced by some critics to be ‘a 
point which indicates Beethoven's individu- 
ality at work. The same modulation oc- 
CUFS, in precisely the same place in the 
‘Salomon’ Symphony, but in the 
is'more abrupt and less clearly relevant 
to the subject-matter. The slow dasiardeivaiti’ 
contains further evidence to the Same ef- 
fect, especially the bass part of the Minore 
which is practically identical with that of 
Haydn. Though the general influence of 
Haydn remains equally strong to the end: 


Sym- 


to particular passages, and the second sub 
ject with the codetta of the finale har A 
touch of. more original feeling, as thou h 
the model was put on one side as the ro 
terest of composition grew stronger, and 
he dared to indulge in freer experiment.” | 
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for PIANO and ORCHESTRA, in F 


‘Jena’ it | 


to ‘The Flying Dutchman’: 


HOFMANN 


iano used 
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IV. Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnel! 


Conductor. 


Trio: 


1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


, No. 2, op. 21 


I. Maestoso 
II. Larghetto 
III. Allegro vivace 


Programme. 
Soloist: 


Steinway Piano used 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA 
minor 


SYMPHONY in E major, No. 7 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 


All. GONGERE. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY Go; AT 8 Pie. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro. 
- OVERTURE to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN 


MAX FIEDLER, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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THE ANNUAL RITE TO B KNER ‘The symphony that Mr. Fiedler ho 
CELEBRATED for the rite of yesterday was 





hy ’ 







This Time with the Symphony of the ner’s “Ring” operas and:the slow move-_ 


Tenor Tubas—Audiences and Bruckner’s _ ment of which Bruckner wrote as a kind 


Music—Inspiration and Its Penaltiee— cause (as he nalvely explained)he fae 
Mr. Fiedler’s Pains with the Piece—Mr.] reflected that in the course of natt 


Hofmann Plays a Concerto by Chopin— 
The Discerning Beauty of the Perform- > performance, 


ance Bruckner’s shortcomings and idiosyncra-_ 





NCE upon a time the manager Of F them. Diligently Mr. Fiedler sought 10 
a theatre slipped a blank bear- give movement and_ diversity to th 


ing a few questions into each music by variety of pace and range ‘of. 
programme and politely asked tonal force and shadings. He read each 


each spectator to answer them that he movement largely, and-in the finale i 
might learn his audience’s view. of his { particular, except when long passag 
play. It would have been interesting so . of aimless orchestral agitation, held hié 
to question each listener at the Sym- hand, he. attained the sweeping big- 
phony Concert. yesterday. afternoon as to ness of utterance that seems Bruckner’s. 
the impressions he or she had received \ goal. Steadily he. sharpened rhythms, 
from the annual performance of a sym- sought clarifying contrasts, tried to 
phony by Bruckner. Mr. Gericke used to make weak places strong and assimi- 
play one or another of the nine when” lated the quality of tone, especially in 
he chose to put it on his programme. -strings, horns and Bruckner’s’ beloved 
He might elect to play two in a single , brass, to the voice that the striving com- 
season; he might elect to play none for poser would give them. Here and else=. 
three years. It was Dr. Muck—for the where Bruckner is well. performed now- 
present generation of conductors is loyal, adays. The conductors believe ‘in his 
to ‘Bruckner—who set the fashion of an. symphonies, or play them as though 
annual rite and with the single excep-. they did. They help his musie by their 
tion of last season, Mr. Fiedler has con-, orchestral insight and tonal sense; while 








tinued it. They have “musical’solemni- | the ears ‘of the hearers nowadays are 
ties” in Germany, or the devout call them’ better attuned to his full-throated, hig 
So, and this annual performance of a Sharply contrasted, his laboriously overs. 
Symphony by Bruckner is becoming such. laid instrumental voices. Aptly, once 
at Symphony Hall. upon a time a Viennese caricaturist drew 

Anyhow to be so solemnized much in- Bruckner, sitting in the Elysian fields. 
creases the esteem of the audience for Nd smiling his cunning peasant smile 
Bruckner. In its heart, it may repine at %t his fair fortunes with posterity. = 
symphonies that are sure to.be nearly an This seventh symphony excels most of | 
hour long. It may suspect, and with rea- ‘tS sisters—for are not symphonies muses | 


son, that there are frequent passages in: when they are animated on the stage | 
which Bruckner is oniy groping, not very “Found Beethoven’s or—may ‘be some day— 
clear himself as to what he intends mu- FPruckner'’s dying bed. It nowhere matches | 
Sically to do, or only marking time in ‘he siow movement of the eighth symphony 


counterpoint until he is ready to make a, Wherein for once Bruckner attained the 
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stroke that may be of beauty or of power, | SUblimated ecstasy idea and expression o- 
It may weary of his tricks of instrumental | Which he aspired and sloughed away a be 
manner—of his Jiking for tremulous strings | ‘© gropings and haltings that usually be- ” 


taal 


Mer Tye 
ae oF 


over songful horns and bass, of his liking set him. Yet in this seventh symphon 
for great, wavelike, tossing crescendos, of | there is more compensation for the hamper- | 
his Wagnerian idiosyncrasies. If it is mu- | 28 Weaknesses, the tedious idiosyncrasies — 
Sically learned,. it will repine under his | of some of their predecessors, perhaps | 
repeated inversions of his themes. If it is’ “ere is even less of them. Bruck , 
emotionally sensitive, it will weary of the Ceived noble musical thoughts. ‘There a 
plaintive note in his music, of the queru-’ ™elodic ideas in the first movement, in the 
lous ‘urgency of an aspiration that very» * fd movement, in the finale, which~exalt ‘ 
seldom attained its tonal and imaginative | eeacee aa rt Mais pry. The. whole 
seat But this same audience’ is seated aden. ok othe Hat ee aus tOte 
musical solemnity, It listens gravely;! ” Phe & nd deep to be shrill and - 
it applauds generously; it suppresses all- ea orted by as grave a consolé eee 
inclination to read the more interesting’ ‘ ach Ee echoes in a we the stirrings of 
programme-book, and if mind and spirit,try, P°!0ved memories. Bruckner’s Sdionyany 
to rebel with weariness, it curbs them as C’@Sies fell away, as they do in the adi gio 
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an .6 424 major numbered seven—the symphony 
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i eens pg at tal ‘movements, || The 12th public rehearsal of nile “<passages-of-supernatural grandeur andf os 
: “first © cane OF Uke SOTUNERM. eh NE: ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler uneanthly beauty,. There is music which, Aaa. ecards alae Va aia OE 
i | are itera is a.perilous word; but ft may |} conductor, took place yesterday after- like that of Cesar Franck, is of another Plays Chopin Concerto - 
| at peal used of the singular Bruckner | in Symphony Hall. Josef Hof- world, music that is disembodied, In} - A ei ae Ke te ee 
” | t : ates | 


His melodies do seem to come to him by 


3 when composers 
iration—in, these days V , 
; raeeally contrive them. They are beautiful, 


+} HI eloquent, exalted, they thrill when they 


each ~movement these passages are] . l i ws ah : / by 
as prgminent as the peaks of a”™moun-| | Admir able Vein, eee 
tain range, but between these peaks By 7 iva: 
there are disappointing valleys, without 


'™menn was the soloist. The program 
was as follows: | 


, Symphony in E major No, 7..... 
SConcerto No, 2. I minor fer piano.....Chopin 















w.ee eBrUckner 


7. ee cote 







velop and make play with them, acs 
tion, mere invention even, often r ais) ; 
him. He cannot write continuously, - ®t 
composer with a sense of musical des ai 
he cannot discriminate between the ae: 
monplace: and the significant like # fe 
poser wivfi a true sense of self-criticism; 







of symphonies by Bruckner at these 
' concerts. The seventh was-the first to 
be played, Of the other nine we have 
heard the third, fourth, fifth, eighth and 
ninth. The seventh has been played 























symphony; it’ is easy to agree with his gt home; some went to confirm their sus- 


partisans that he had a unique and sub- picionss there was faint, scarcely cour- 9G 


i | ae: lause. Yesterday there was 
enius, But he sorely needed teous app ‘eeterde (Oy 
Ber ian to discriminate and design. The hearty applause alter eac 2 agi Ht 
7” at composers have the two and ait the end Mr. Fiedler was recalled. | 
grea: ! . | two. 
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If Bruckner’s music were played here § 
frequently, who knows whether there & 
might not be a Bruckmer cult? There 1s | 
a Brahms cult; there is a Debussy cult, | ; 
and the Debussyites, young and old, are | 

| at present in an agitated state; why 


BRUCKNER AGAIN | 


( is. : ites, for Mah-} 
Public Growing Folerant of His) fscertytmpnonte writer ieie Mnows 
Music Once Treated with here,. The Regerites in Boston at pres- 
5 
Scant Applause. 





A A CA 





—— 


ent are, like the conies, but a feeble 
folk, : 

The: performance clearly revealed the 
strength and the weakness of this sym: 
phony, or rather of Bruckner’s sym- 


honi thods. He had noble thoughts 
ANALYSIS OF 7TH SYMPHONY Cit hile seeinee of expression was often 
wonderful, overwhelming. He had littte 


-sense:'of proportion; he had not the 
‘knack of maintaining a continuous flow 


Josef Hofmann Gives al En- in the-development; his habit of endless 

as -} repetition became as tiresome os ne 

es chanting Performance of trick of stopping his specch,.to begin a 
y Chopin’s Concerto. 












over again. A most unequal composer, 
strangely gifted by nature, strangely | 









Tt is true that the seventh is probably fF 


r ; the least annoying of these symphonies, @% 
: though some would give the fourth the §& 
| | precedence; it is also true that the per- l 
formance was impressive , 


en . musi- 4 ’ rdyane gg Peed refreshing verdure, without imposing; © j ? h | \ ay; 
first, and usually Se tc Lapse de- | Overture to “The Flying Dutchman a glacier or rocky gorge, valleys of strag- | Bruckner § Sevent Sym ony Ta as 
}) cal web. Then, when br There have now been 10 performances éling vegetation or dreary wastes, o | 


phony, the exposition of the first theme; 
there is hardly anything more stupend- 
ous than the long coda. Then there 


complete and best rounded of the com- 


| to aimless repetitions, into thrice, and the ninth twice. 3ut the poser’s works. The Scherzo hasdemoni- FE major; Chopin, second coneert6 in F 
(t falls away into 4d then inspira- Nish tp ne ain acal energy. There are noteworthy pages_ mihor, for Pianoforte and orchest | 
ji pedantic counterpoint. 4 she, ere eer ee een ag ht in the finale Josef Hofmann loist; Wagner, wm 
| eS again; fhis long melodies ign hroug! the last o> vears and p os 6 aif, l’’ da ‘6 | , ’ 80 O18 , agner, over- 
‘| tion come = t Yet often, | through 1 ast + all The*"echoes of ‘‘Parsifa an The ture to “The Flying -Dutchman.” rt 
‘preath; they move and mount. ie] it can hardly be said that we are well| Ring’ need not disturb anyone. Bruck« The seep-oF ' n. Range ht 
. t ars of our time, the rich~ | ainted wi his composer, who was ui ae pes , ; aL RY cer Ol music May-rise with the i 
especially to the ea ang | &cauainted with this comp ner adored Wagner and at times delib sun: consult ‘his cal gage ah au 
/ ness of his harmonies, the sonorities at # Naive and at the same time shrewd, in erately borrowed from him, quoted him. ne ‘ xe ob Ms calendar, turn his face + 
| diversities of the instrumental dress vari: his music as in his daily walk and con- ‘he reminiscences in this symphony are’ mu Jerusalem, and Say it will be a ine 
him. ‘He: knew his horns and his brass | versation. harmonic or recollections of moods, ‘“'se day when Josef Hofmann comes bud 
does not quicken all composers. Not Ay Bruckner’s music than . = ™ eer There. is so much that is noble and is not as other ~men are; yet he. is i 
| ! : , tion ha: seen that Messrs, Gericke, Muck anc spiritual that petty weaknesses, childish _ neither Pharisee Philisti ed ie | 
hee though seldom for imita se ' oe ae ‘Pi el ; ’ . a "Is ' Stine, pedant nor ne 
coat My the: harmonies and the instru- Fiedler in turn thought this music raphe delight (“in tawdry contrapuntal orna- pounder. May he fluofrish long, and live i 
OY ets, f Wagner. When he is not be heard, Hach one of the turee if neni mentation, the reiteration of something to rt Ba BRA.“ and good deeds, even aa | 
creer rc meal by ‘his exaltation, he leaves one had said to him, ‘We don't like ern inherently commonplace, may well bea, ” Staunuinaie ae Uyeda hs h Ete) Le 
ty tn de oa to” are for music,” might have answered in tne, ignored at the time. They are soon for- to flight ¢ os) Saher, ould put 
to rezall that he helped to prep | ‘ords of Clarl Bergmann to some one! ate ie ate Band aehidas d : Sit & whole orchestra of 100 men 
us ‘ es harmonies, the sonorous instru. Words ot gt 3erg by Warner: “Then gotton; that which is great endures, an find little comfort or. méans for aise 
the glowing harm h complaining of pleces by ah abiding joy. | piay in either of Chopin’ 
, he mypno- p ; q “ c4 99 o JY. y hee. Opin's concertos. 
| mentation, that we crave in nica cl is they must hear it, till they do like it. Mr. Hofmann’s performance of Chop- } ri hey are as clusters of fragrant “aitines: 
4 nies of our immediate time. fing ee | al There was a time when the Peet aaa in’s concert was enchanting, There are in pianistic literature, rather than 
fitful at ‘best and Bruckner paid the penai- ment of a symphony by = or Saal some—and they are among Chopin’s ad-' af hw of heroic proportions, oh, aly 
| ty for it. At his highest in this seventh” aroused angry protestation; some stayed! mirers—who maintain that this concerto! topin was unique in the shorter 


small hall, They may be right theor- 
etically in demanding a small auditor- 


along, Mr. de Pachmann, or Mr. Fof- 
manh, and proves that the concerto has 
sufficient vitality to be a thing of beauty 
even in huge S¥ymphony Hall. ! 

Mr. Hofmann did not inflate this deli- 
cate music for the sake of effect, nor 


as a grown man sporting with a child. 
There was exquisite proportion, the 


the perfection of mechanism, Mr. Hof- 
mann might easily have revealed to us. 
the “heroic Chopin.’* As a virtuoso he 
might have done this. As an artist, as 
an interpreter of Chopin, he could not. ) 

A spirited performance of Wagner's 
Overture brought the close. 

There will be no concerts next week. 


FOR SALE AT ONCE 


Symphony Ticket AA No. 1, for balance of sea- 
fon, Address N.T.E., Boston Transcript. 


—— na anaes stl ie Re SRN 
JROston OPERA—Two tickets, “Pelleas and ; 
Melisande,”’ Cc 141-142, first balcony, Fri- 
day night, Jan. 19. Subscriber's fine seats, 
$3.00 each. Apply to a B., 26 Broad St., city. 
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There is nothing more arresting jn' 
music than the opening of this sym- 


is the superb Adagio, probably the most 


is only a pretty tinkling, tolerable in ae 


ium, but now and then a pianist comes™~ exquisite in the miniature than when 


cid he condescendingly dwarf himself< and a ‘cello sonata neither of thétm 


purest taste, the lvrie flight, brilliance, 
that was not irrelevant or’ aggresive, * 











an Hour in Performance, 
The program at the se panting fos 


hearsal yesterday afternoon was#as fol- 
lows: Bruckner; seventh Symphony in 































forms and, as a pianist, felt himself 
obliged to write the inevitable concérto, 
He was a lyric and not an epic poet; 
his imagination wag more fanciful and 










Spent upon a bolder canvas, his muse 
better Suited to a shortet than te 4 
longer and more sustained flight, 

The meagreness. of the accempani- 
ment-may be heard, even in lind- 
worth’s re-edited score, for Chopin did 
not know the orchestra. HMxeept a trio 





happily undertaken, he evaded other in- 
Struments and, unlike Liszt, wrote for 
the piano alone. He thought in terms 
ox: it, even created an idiom for it. ~ 

How many pianists have respect for 
the delicacy and the grace of Chopin’s 
diction, fo a tonal vocabulary which 
indulged in expletives rarely, and Whose 





whole scale of dynamic values set a 
larger pricé upoh beauty than upon the 
rumblings of basic thuiiders? 

Mr triofmann’s. playing yesterday was 
such as-one might believe, from the 
accounts of Ehlert and the contéempo- 
varies of Chopin, that the composer 
himself would have approved. The éon- 
certo is not to be heard as a work de- 
veloping certain subject matter, It ap- 
peals by its simple naive beauty when 
the pianist se permffs. ‘ ‘ 

Yesterday Mr Hofmann played with 
admirable reticence, yet not ‘without 
Spontancity. There was the tenderness, 
the touch of latent melancholy never - 
long absent in Chopin, the utmost Clar- ~~ 
ity of design, both in the sg Cre tape 'g 
molded melody and in the wealth of 
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‘It Was this engagement with the” ‘vias 
A Te | phony Orchestra that alone induced the 
. dhe ort ages no tie: 8 “| noted young Polish pianist to cross the 
Or a nad tints. we ocean and interrupt his ee: aptlngs en- 
- x ay : nm an ale . 8S way, as 
: ahah aying of Chopin, in gagements abroad, and hs eas 
was, mem wy ealled the true fhanner o/ | his talented compatriot Paderews | 
ee wiawid that those who perform | to do, he pays tribute to Bostons re- 
pam ihe piano as though upon @ oh a nowned band. 
ing machine for @ rowing yt te The concerto offers its best advantages 
learn of Mr ents oxy iguanas cenamaanttid to the soloist, and sree tigger made a 
Hofmann. ; t was not a thing of | splendid success with them. It was an 
_ Phe Pee riosing imagination merely | artistic achievement pure and simple, 
EAE english it succeeded a mortal hour Of | without the frills or idiosyncrasies that 
Se raisier t sympnuony. An hour of | are still assiduously cultivated by some 
ae titudes, however dressed or deliv- (of these virtuosi. As Hofmann would 
ered, is- conducive to eo bieriona mt have the public make light of the fact 
: im - 
slumber ees actrit. = ; that he was once trundied around the 
NOY pie suiivolmaster Knew his | country as a juvenile prodigy, so he 
fe ‘ana in his meagre and insular | woyjqg have it ignore his personal ap- 
trade, nGe evolved some imposing | earance, which is plain and modest 
experien ts. The noble first theme ye iit ‘tc attenti tirely 
musical thoughts. wnt 13 one of them, | withal, and devote its attention entirel, 
ene’ ls ox e string of the first | to his interpretations. ; 
as heard mm as translated to other | Hofmann is sensational only in SO far 
bbc and at length ef tic the |}as he is a complete artist, oe 
tame : f the pedantic SC: | highly polished technique and with the 
brass. But what of Une ’ ari- | MIshty polisne | | 
‘eiteration, the weal ine that sates the 
quences, (Ne tiie method of approach to | feeling and roc cee a familiar 
ecb oP an unending stretch of. truly great player above t Teoh cadaiggeety 
rs ee aoal “tonality so that nothing |rank and file. All these x stale of 
ed NB at 5 ] istry W in evidence yesterday, 
+ 9 si da iis artistry were 1n e\ a 
oe rue, Bruckner knew and assimilated and the large audience enjoyed them 
ht ener, introduced the tenor tubas thoroughly. The pianist’s success was 
oF: he “icing,” and even as Mottl, then | |, solidi , upon veautiful tone and 
Be aie lasses at Vienna, worshiped in built solidly upon we: 
an a Rr 4 the projected Bayreuth. | rare musical intelligence. ; 
the an it th vain | The seventh Bruckner symphony, 
One morning the professor appeared | which is the first number on this week's 
in the class room BUSHES SOC. Ay nie program, is impressive here and aye 
i ing 2 icrte me) a ional - . ; Fiedler 
ig ee trosa, the master. It | The adagio 1S coggetnine al get Be eth 
ies “What Lam to the music drami, | also gave a fine reat — = large méeas- 
vou ‘are to the opera.” His cup Was | The long applause was In a large 1 sora 
un: neither God nor man could Say  yre a direct pn bee to the orchestra 
yore. ; for its excellent work, _ ee 
, tA the -light~ of this, what of the Waener’s “Flying Dutchman” overture 
: 4 its clownish, bumptiouS "°° “a ..- anaes of the 
peers: he brass to the finishes this twelfth program ¢ 
a Pe Sovedora? it speaks uf season. The orchestra will be away 
Se anlesitloas Aogie of a Oe hey ont next week, taking Mr. Hoimann with 
stricted mind and occhuam' | it as soloist. 
ee ate ulowencd by the flame of life, | : 


ES ED 


by the spell of such an inspiration as | 


| er knew in the days of the ¢gom- | 
Sneition of ‘‘Tristan,” days with secrets | 
which Cosima’s edition ot his life have 


fully revealed. os 
There will be neo symphony concerts 
next week in the event of the orches- 
tra’s absence, 





Concerto Musicianly 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Bruckner’s seventh symphony and 


AT THE SYMPHONY 


| o&s (7 (2. seph Hoffmann’s performance of the Cho- 
| , . . ‘ nin F minor concerto were features 0- 
Polish Pianist Begins ief the 12th public rehearsal of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon 


American Tour and Is 
Warmly Welcomed. | 


in Symphony Hall. 


|. Mr. Hoffmann gave a finished and mu- 
'sicianly performance of the concerto. 
His tone was almost unfailingly beau- 
tiful, save when he saw fitto change the 
gay concluding measures of the last 
Josef Hofmann began a brief Ameri-|7.4,ement. into a modern virtuoso tou 
de force—an unnecessary and distaste- 





can tour here yesterday, when he e 
formed the Chopin concerto, No. 2, in 
/F minor, with the Symphony Orchestra. 





ful proceeding. 





pos. SYMPHONY 
io : 
HOFMANN SOLOIST His Performance of Chopin 





ee me ee 


| the 4th) symphony onward, there is 











nd of the ! qual 
ities of a concerto old-fashioned In its 
style, but not old-fashioned in its mel- 
odic appeal. For Chopin, even when he 
had just escaped from his early tutors, 
wrote exquisite music. Not as individual, 
perhaps, as later in his career, but bear- 
ing the stamp of that delicate poetry and 
youth that time has not yet effaced, 

No pianist can afford to ignore’ this 


; 
ys 

, 7% 
“ ~ 





ne 
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concerto. It should. be remarked in the,| the work, a reading that waa plaques 
same breath that few can afford to sit | in the highest degree, without exa rat: 
through a performance of the naive and; Ing or rendering emptily pompous, pas- 
exquisite composition under the hands of, Sages of pontifical majesty. It was not 
the average pianist. Mr. Hoffmann! 


played the piece well. 


Its technics, so™far as hitting a givens effect. 'The pace was happily, taken. The | 


number of notes in a given amount of 
time is considered, are of course a little 
elementary today, and occasionally we 
catch a virtuoso in the act of maltreat- 
ing the piano passages and doctoring up 
the thin orchestration to suit a public 
taste more swollen than in Chopin’s time. 
Fortunately these ‘‘revisions,’’ these de- 
testable animadversions, do not last very 
long. ‘The purity and refinement of 
Chopin’s music has been its own preser- 
vation. 

Well. Mr. Hoffmann gave a prilliant, a 
musicianly, above all, a level-headed per- 
formance of the concerto, and it must 
be added that he was lang and loudly 
applauded. It must also be added, to be} 
quite sincere, that his performance 
seemed a very long way from the music! 
that Chopin must have dreamed and 
played almost in the manner’ of an im- | 
pbrovisation. 





















Yet the rubato, the elasticity of tempo 
and of phrasing were all there, and in. 
perfectly good taste. Where-was the es-| 
sential Chopin? The moonshine had de- 
parted, even in the adagio. ‘The spirit. 
of the man who wrote the piece was not 
there, and lacking its presence, it would 
have been mere distinctive if Mr. IMoff-| 
inann had given a worse performance. 

Bruckner’s symphony is one of those. 
sreat works from ‘which generations of 
composers that follow derive sustenance, | 
Jt seems that no man was more simple 
aud more sincere, and very few men, in- 
deed, could be said to have entered with 
Bruekner into” his heaven, to have be- 
held with him his cosmic visions, to have 
Sone on his Knees, simply as a child, 
before the mighty univers® unfolded to 
his sight, to have struggled with God, 
and then endeavored to put the expe- 
rience on paper. 

The defects in Bruckner’s writing are 
“ommon properties with reviewers today, 
and they furnish plentiful opportunitites 
for those not sympathetic with this great 
Senius to disparage him, but ag a mat- 
‘er of fact, in nearly every symphonic 
ovement that Bruckner wrote, from 


*nough stuff for an entire Symphony, if 
this material were given to lesser men, 
With more leisure to think out the man- 


ier and less desire to reflect upon the 
Matter of their message. . 
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- {written since the dayssor Be 


“jing Dutehman.” 
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} ‘The adagio of the seventh symphony 
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tremendously enrichéd 


its speech is tren _ enriched | 
the grand style’ and the gorgeous. col 


ling that Bruckner derived from ‘Wagener. | 





The scherzo, like most of Bruckner’s | 
scherzi, is redolent of the sod, strong} 


with “the savor of the good brown earth. 

The last movement is perhaps the. weak-| 

est of the four. | : $e ‘ee 
Mr. Fiedler gave a superb reading of} 


ggerat- 


necessary to drag the tempo in the ada- 
sio for the music to exert its greatest 


whole work made a profound impression, 
and Mr. Fiedler was recalled.- The con- 
cert came to an end with an enthusiastic 
performance of some of the most stir- 
ring and picturesque music ‘that Wagner 
‘ever composed, the overture to “The Fly- 
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The Return of Dr. Muck U0-~™~e ? 


Karl Muck will return at the b 


of the Boston Symphony 


establish himsélf firmly in 


be sure, an instrument brought to the 
highest. perfection by his 
Wilhelm Gericke, whose memory is still 
fragrant and gratefully preserved. With- 
out sacrificing any of this perfection, Dr, 
Muck swayed the orchestra with his own 
spirit and made its playing the expression 
of his own purposes. And it is giving 


him the highest praise as 4 conductor to 
say that those purposes were always those. 
of the composer. Few conductors have | 


shown, as he, has, temperament and fire 
with so much poise and clear cOmprehen- 
Sion, so wide sympathies with musie of 


every school, and so catholic an under-- 


Standing of it. Few have been so free from 
whims and eccentricities of every sort. His 
two years with the Boston Orchestra were 
years of great enjoyment for its audiences” 
in Boston and the other cities that have 
the privilege of listening to it; and his re- 
turn promises more of the same sort of en. 


joyment. [The New York Times. i 
Sym. Rehearsal Seats 
BURKE A°AMS..29U8= 
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iy is a piece of very good news guts r, 
eginning | 
of next season to be again the conductor. 
Orchestra, pre- 
sumably for an indefinite period. The news 
is good for Boston and for New’ York, 
When Dr. Muck came to this country six 
years ago to succeed Mr, Gericke at the . 
head of the famous organization from Bos- | 
ton, it took him only a very short time to 
; the admiration 
and esteem of the audiences of the orches- 
tra. In his two seasons with the. Boston 
Orchestra he showed himself to be a con- 
ductor of remarkable gifts. He took up. to 


predecessor, | 
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TIGHT BINDING 


DT, Maen eee siete Wot Mana gh Nei Aion a 
 gdmewhat later than the | 
world the New York Sun he 
“Muck is to return next autumn to the con- | 
‘Auctorship of the Boston Symphony Or-'.| 
chestra~—a fact that has been generally 
known, if not officially announced, for a 
year and more past. The conductor in| 
Europe has said as much to his Bostonian 
friends for two summers, his return has 
‘been almost as long an open secret in the 
milieu of the Symphony Orchestra here. As 
the Sun truthfully relates, his engagement 
at the Royal Opera in Berlin expires 
next spring, and he has declined to renew | 
it. Congratulations to our neighbor. They 
are too ancient to be proferred to this 
town and to the orchestra. 


ere ne te 


Girding at the Bostonians 


Whenever Dvorak's symphony, ‘“‘From 
the New World,” is revived in New York 
Mr. Krehbiel, the reviewer of music for the 
Tribune, cannot forego the opportunity to 
prod his ‘brethren who believe the music 
more Bohemian than American. Last week 
the Philharmonic Society played the sym- 
phony, and Mr. Krehbiel’s pen ran lightly 
througn the familiar task: “If ‘the per- 
formance had ‘taken place in Boston we 
should be prepared for the assertion that 
Mr. Stransky, being a Bohemian, was eas- 
ily and naturally able to enter into the 
spirit of a work which the wise men of the 
Bast have told us over and over again is an 
expression of a simple-minded Bohemian’s 
nostalgia. But, with a memory of tthe 
genesis of the work and of the composer's 
own protestations in mind, and a knowledge 
of his purposes communicated by word of 
mouth, as well as by his score, we are still 
inclined ‘to look upon the symphony as a 
fine expression of American nationalism in 
music.’’ | 


The Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge 


AST evening, for the first time this 
I; season, the programme of the concert 
of the Symphony Orchestra in Cam- 
bridge contained no piece that it has not 
played recently in Boston, Usually when a 
‘soloist’? appears at the concerts in both 
Boston and Cambridge, he plays a different 
eoncerto in each place... Mr. Hofmann, 
however, chose to repeat in Sanders The- 
-atre Chopin’s concerto in F minor which ne 
had already played in Symphony Hall. 
If performance can make the concerto in- 
teresting nowadays, Mr. Hofmann’s does 
so and last evening he excelled himself in 
the #@ft and bright tone with which he 
clothed the music, in the variation of its 
narrow range of color and expression, in 
the fluidity of his ornament and in the 
eontinence with which he kept the music 
to its unforced and a little archaic voice. 
The rest of the concert made one of Mr. 
Fiedler’s’ agreeable miscellanies: A sym- 
phony of Haydn, played at a racing pace 
but with surprising lightness of tone and 
accent in a concert-room in which every 
figure was clearly audible; the overture 
; ; “Rigaro’’.a little epitome of 


from Mozart's 


César Franck symphony, 
‘speaks for iteelf. 


Rubinstein’s G major concerto. 


ee 

A consistently good programme has come 
to be something of a rarity with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Last’ night's con- 


‘cert at Carnegie Hall was no exception to 


this rule. 
ginger’? overture, to be sure, and, as this 


It ended with the ‘Meister- 


was excellently played, the audience went 
home in good humor. But the first two num-| 
bers were Debussy’s ‘Iberia’ and the 
and the fact 
The Debussy work willfi 
be remembered from last year, when Gustav 
Mehler brought it out at a Philharmonic 


concert. . No doubt, it contains moments of 


picturesque atmosphere and beauty of col- 
oring, but for the most part it is the old 
story—duiness. Dulness, too, pervades the 
Franck symphony, though it has its oases. 
Both works were admirably done by the 
Bostonians. | | 

The soloist was Josef Hofmann, who made 
his reappearance for the year, playing 
One al- 
ways feels devoutly thankful to the pian-| 
ist who does not neglect his Rubinstein, 
and Mr. Hofmann is one of this number. | 


There is a habit among supercilious musi- ii 


cians to look upon Rubinstein as outmoded,| 
but by exercising a little intelligence and 
discretion artists can easily separate this 
composers grain from his chaff, and con- 
yince the public of the gross errors ° 
his detractors. Mr. Hofmann received 
veritable ovation after his performance 
last night. It was a superb one, in truth 
which not more than one or two living p! 
anists ‘could have equalled, and none 6ul 
| passed. The concerto itself does not equa 
| the D minor in melodic breadth and rich 
ness of content, though it ‘is ‘somewhat bet 
ter than the one in which Josef Lhévinnt 
was heard last week, and its slow move 
ment is poetic. Mr. Hofmann conquer 
‘its technical obstacles with ease, and play 
ed with splendid quality of tone and grea 
‘prilliancy of effect. 


eighteenth-century brilliance and elegan' 
formalism and sparkle; the dances and © 
march from ‘The Damnation of Faust 
for orchestral elasticity and ak oe 
power; and the glowingly pictorial sect! 
of Debussy. Nowhere in the stoutel oa 
of his later manner has the Parisian "7 
so scintillant of rhythm, fertile of roe | 
melody, and dazzling of instrumental “a | 
And every flash told in the sensitive 7 | 
ders Theatre. Its acoustics are like 5 
light. 
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Bruckner’s 
(hopin 


seventh 
concerto with 
at the piano, and the 
man’ overture 
interesting 
lie 


Symphony, 


provided a far 


ai a ORR 1 “PMI 


| HOFMANN THE S 


more 
| afternoon at the 12th pub- 
rehearsal of the Symphony Orches- 


sever Hormon DR, KARL MUCK TO 
RETURN NEXT FALL 


“Flying Dutch- 


tra than seemed possible from the mere 


reading of the programme. 
sic lovers 

vesterday's 
the seventh 
to say that Bruckner 
following. True, the 

always heard 
her 
his 


warm to sruckner. 
Playing and 


reception 
Symphony, 


it will not 
has no 
composer 


is 


Way a Ilittle too frequently, 


ao 
Boston 


not 
| at his best in this num- | 
P q : SP . 
in that he appears to be groping | 


but 


| When the real Bru*®kner Speaks, there is 


| musie 
i but wins admiration. 
Josef 
Chopin concerto. 
artist that he is, 
and surroundings 
desire .to give 
real thoughts. 
Called and recalled. 

The Wagner overture provided 


Plaving like 
losing sight of 
in 
his 


LOE LO A OS ‘et 


that not only compels attention, 


Hofmann was charming in the] next fall 
the true 
Self | years. 
the all-absorbing | the spring of 1908 it was generally un-' 


audience Chopin’s!| derstood that as soon as his engage- 
tie was deservedly re- 


just 


the right finish to one of the best con- 


‘certs 


ever 


of the 
at its 
always count 


| 
| 
| 
| ins, 
| 


season. 
best 


The 
with 


. There will be no coneerts the 
_ ing week. Anton Witek is 


7 Lo 
soloist the 19th and 20th. 


on 


CORDIALLY RECEIVE 


Boston Symphony 


Josef Hofmann, Pianist, FAI Car- 
negie Hall, New York City. 
NEW YORK, Jan 1l—Whenever ‘the 


| Boston Symphony Orchestra elects to 


play here it is assured of a warm wel- 
come, no matter 

Tonight not a se 

negie Hall 


cert of the season. One of the reasons 


for the interest: was th 
of Josef Hofmann, the Slaniete ce 


was unfortunate, however 


Hofmann selected so j 
nfer 
48 Rubinstein’s No. 3 in & malere ce 


ed, splendid 
a technique almost fla 


Sa ee ee ee 


orchestra is 
Vagner and can! to this time, 
Upon a Sympathetic hear- | forts to keep him in Germany ceased | 

to be made. | 
Com- ;, Since Dr. 
be the! 
' musical 


27. 
'45n/ fhe O 
rchestr and 


EK, 


of | 


ber firs Dane | It was de- 
clcedly pleasing to see the Boston mu- 


After 


Will Conduct Symphony 

Orchestra for Term 
of Years. 

His, manager of the 


Orchestra, 
Karl Muck 


+e ee 
Symphony 
| Dr. 


oston 
announces that 
will return to Boston 
the conductor of the 


to be 
| Symphony 


When Dr. Muck left Boston in 


ment with the Royal Opera Company of, 
Berlin was ended he would return to’ 
| Boston to become conductor of the Sym-| 
phony Orchestra. Unexpected obstacles, 
however, have prevented his coming up 
and only now have the ef-' 


Muck left Boston the Ger- 
Kimperor has made him general 
director, which is the highest 
post in the imperial theaters. Great 
efforts were made to get him for Vi« 
enna as the successor of Weingartner, 
and last summer the strongest induce- 
ments were held out to him to accept 
the post occupied by the late’ Felix 
Mottl as general intendant of the Royal 
Theaters of Munich. 
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‘*FRidelio”’ 
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IN WITEK 


OLOisT 
WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY | 
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1911--12. 
Conductor. 


Programme. 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, in 


D major 
OVERTURE, ‘‘Fidelio”’ 


Symphony Hall. 

ALI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, AT 8 P.M. 
SYMPHONY in B minor 
Soloist: 

Mr. ANTON WITEK 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, 
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Symphony Hall. 


1911--12, 


SEASON 
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MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
AIT. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, AT 8 P.M. 
Programme. 
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SYMPHONY in B minor 


I. Andante 
II. Adagio ma non troppo 


III. Scherzo; Allegro vivace 


IV. Allegro energico 


Allegro commodo 


. 
’ 


in 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 
D major, op. 77 (Cadenza by Joachim) 
I. Allegro non troppo 


II. Adagio 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 
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OVERTURE to ‘‘Fidelio” 
Soloist: 
Mr. ANTON WITEK 
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MR. STRUBE AND MR. WITEK HAVE 


ee | 
dae 
% 
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oYrnds | 
A Concert That Belied Anticipation of 
Dulness—The Interesting and Distinctive 
Qualities of Mr. Strube’s Symphony— 
Its Orchestral and Harmonic Imagination 
and Its Themes of Mood—Mr. Witek 
Plays Brahms’s Concerto with a Surpris- 
ing Eloquence—The Violinist in New 
Aspects 


THEIR DAY 


HE superfluously prophetic, as the 
Outcome proved, foretold a  duli 
Symphony Concert yesterday after- 
noon—the first, they added apolo- 
setically, in the whole course, thus far, of 
a long season. Unusually with Mr. Fied- 
ler, the programme followed the austere 
Classic model~—a Symphony, a concerto, an 
overture. The Symphony was Mr. Strube’s, 
and though it had proved uncommonly in- 
teresting when it was first played here, an 
audience will not anticipate unfamiliar 
music by a resident composer, though he 
speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, as it anticipates an unfamilar 
piece signed with the illustrious names of 
3erlin and Paris. The concerto was 
Brahms’s forbidding concerto for violin, 
While the violinist was Mr. Witek, the 
concert-master of the orchestra, As it 
happens, Mr. Witek has a very pretty in- 
ternational reputation as a violinist of high 
rank and it stretches from The Hague and 
Brussels to Berlin and Vienna, but to the 
average hearer he was, again, only a resi- 
dent musician. The Overture was that. 
which Beethoven finally made for his opera | 
of “Fidelio,” 
ran, it was the Only dull piece on the | 
rrogramme. Very seldom do we hear | 
“Fidelio” in Boston; and nowhere but in 
the opera house is this overture often — 
played. Even there, the audience barely 
listens to it, Wisely waiting for the real] 
Overture to ‘Fidelio,’ the masterpiece, per- 
haps, of all overtures, the ‘““Leonore No, _ 
“.”’ which wise conductors now play be- 
tween the second and the third acts of the 
opera. The actual overture to “*‘Fidelio’’ 
is merely a joyful noise before the opera 
begins, duly written according to the aca- 
demic forms. It does not in the least sug- 
Best the substance or the spirit of ‘‘Fide- 
lio;’’ it hardly suggests Beethoven, except 
in a‘horn passage or two and in the chords 
that interrupt a commonplace and senti- 
mentalized cantilena. The cynics said, as 
they waded through the slush of Massa- ji 
chusetis avenue after the concert, that 
‘Mr. Fiedler must have played the overture 
as @ curiosity. | 


_noisseurs in harmonics and orchestratio: 


not sat these twenty years in the 


and, as the concert actually |: 


: ““Fetes,’’ Debussy saw and heard in i 


even when for a while the compos 
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It is easy to say that Mr. Strube’s sym a 


phony is primarily a symphony for con-— 


BS 4 


Ri 


and that for this reason his comrades, con. 


ductors and specialists generally admireiit, 
Now, it is quite true that Mr. Strube h 1S 


* > 
3 
‘ Mr 
oy 


ee ry 


phony Orchestra with closed ears, 

in his earlier days, when he happened to 
be conducting a “repertory” performance 
of ‘“‘Lohengrin’”’ told a friend who pitied 
him in this routine job, that throughout 
the evening he had been studyin OS= 
sibilities of the wood-winds, rly, 
Mr. Strube has heard, studied, meditated 
and imagined in his turn. Wherefore his 
symphony teems with telling strokes of ins 
strumental contrast and combinations, with . 
very sensitive feeling for different instru-_ 
ments, groups of instruments and their res 
lations, with subtle and significant “shad- 
ings of their voices. In a word, Mr, Strube 
has orchestral imagination, His Scherzo. 
in the symphony is clear and part cular 
proof of this quality, They say that in his 


ag te ; 
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bey 


nation a dance of particles of light and 
air, In similar fashion, the hearer might say | 
that in the Scherzo, Mr. Strube saw, heard : 
and accomplished a fantastic dance of: Dr: 
struments, now parting and flashing 
through flickering rhythms, and now ¢o=. 
alescing in a progress that momentarily 

heems rhythmically precise. Again, Mr. ; 
Strube has listened 


¥ 


to the harmonic €x-— 
periments that are the dear delight of 
ultra-modern composers. He has studied 
them, meditated upon them and gained the 


| courage and the imaginative quickening to. 


invent some of his own. Out of this »; ar 
monic imagination springs the veiled be as 
ty of the beginning of the symphony, the | 
voice of mystery and remoteness that res 


curs and summons so often through it,” 

ae heey ey / 
open and exuberant. It has its inst re 
mental fascination; it has also its hare 
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ee casa of hs time. He is a oye ae 
) recluse; he lwes in this good gg i 
of ours, an% he writes in its idiom. e 
caught, ‘or example, the ers ioitoga 
-ghrillness/ of tone in emphatic Shantene. 6 
| hough eomposer and band rpc a tte 
Ptao imvesistent, though he carries this = a 
ness to no such excesses aS does ws fer 
He- merely sets a penetrating edge nl rb 
Music. Again, he courts the Eeqnence, gg 
pateratee sequence, though ne Coos oe clear 
’y his love for it to e Sy accopand 
and he never uses it with heavy ; fo 
he commonplace. Admitte ; 
| hg, dled symphonic voice is ‘oo sagan 
| otherwise it would ei ed ‘ ne yt z 10% 
of our time. Yet thereby ~ hos 
wavs in motion and sometimes e. 
ia “awitt energy of the Finale. pen nce 
it never stagnates. Mr. Strube apt deg 
transition, wet, ovina Meee ea s je" 

» the wor ' ’ 
ingen cecal the penetrating voice od 
the swelling motion of Mr. d Indy Ss. Sal 
’ Strube is not a composer in the sy ype 
who meditates long over his ee See 

ha cunningly and calculatingly evelops 
"ahi | He can and does sustain SSH FB 
Eee. stb w movement and in the cag 
allegro—and to beauty of impression. ae iA 
over these ideas are less melodies ry 
“dealt with’? as the English ee ie bs 
‘demic fashion, than suggestions me Hg ea 
be varied and developed imag ae 
3 h the symphonic movemen ae : 
stent from them. They are themes Ol 
, Pee tat do: carry their suggestion; Mr. 
heb ven dares to make some of the 
vocncae ii ht. In this moody quality is the 
peat e -@ietinetion and individuality. of 
; De aeatebony. It does not lack substance, . 
at gan substance is a , 
academic pretension—sometime 


solidity. 


‘course, Mr/ Strube in his symphony is | 


miscalled 


7 nd more ago for Mr. Witek’s 

‘en FT apace as a “soloist” at wie yore 
hony Concerts, the violinist played Ee. 

Prediin’s ecncerto. He played it with 
SE eee ene for the, auallty 
wi xquisite feeling \ 
iy bie Gavaeene of his tone, for ben's 
leading of melodies, for adroitness of tran- 
“a with an unroughened elegance of 

atyte. There wete beauty, charm, gate 
tic, felicity in all that he did. nome 3 
jected, however, that he id east. hog 
music: that he made the concerto a sub- 
-limated virtuoso piece, <As_ it rs a 
“there is plentiful evidence, meets ann 
external, that Beethoven so designe * 
wrote the concerto; but in these days wi a 

he ‘is a classic of classics, it ds not ia 

-gpectable,” it is ‘‘irresponsible, to = . 
such an idea and, much more, to put it in 4 
print. None the less the concerto ee 

proclaims it and Mr. Witek had nies 

‘the music so acutely and diligently that 
“he made his playing accord with its true 


and style with which Mr. 
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Saal discernment of the characteristic 


quality of the music and equal discrimina. 
tion of style in his playing of it. The con- 
certo is not. elegant; it does not invite 
charm, or,the more exquisite violinis:i: 
perfections. -It exacts a large voice, a 
vigorous eloquence, mingled sureness and 
elasticity of style, revealing thought, 
touched by kindling fire. Brahms’s musi¢, 
though the devout like not to believe i‘, 
needs performance much more than does 
that of many a composer. It is not quiie 
alive, not quite articulate on the engraved 
page. The conductor, the player, the singer 
must set the vitalizing, the characterizing 
spark to it and then steadily blow the 
flame, 

All this Mr. Witek accomplished for the 
concerto. He might have played it peda- 
gogically. The pessimistic prophets of the 
lobbies even predicted that he would play 
it pedagogically. But he did not. From 
the very first entrance of his violin, he 
struck fire. ‘The entering | 
closed the breadth and the vigor of voice 
Witek played 


the whole concerto. ‘The first ‘‘passage- 


work’”’ confirmed his mastery of intensify- | 


ing tone and 
variation. 


energizing repetition and 
He ‘‘felt’’ his tone as sensitively 


as he had in Beethoven’s concerto; when | 


the music required fineness, it had its 


familiar delicacy; but oftener (as again the } 


music demanded) it was large and rich, 
with the sober beauty, the | 
gravity that is of the very spirit of Branms, 
Often, the violinist seemed to release the 
music, to give it life and voice, not onl} 
by this tone, but by the eloquence with 
which he led it from modulation to modu- 
lation, from quiet through incisiveness to 
vigorous climaxes Sometimes his yroln 
spoke above and to the orchestra; — 
it was like a fine thread shining throug’ 
the thick web of orchestral tone. Mr. 
Witek made the slow movement pungent 
of its bitter-sweet melody. He did not ary 
it; he did not sentimentalize. His tone 
and his feeling kept it of Brahms’s sober’) 
characteristic beauty. ae 
Witek’s tone was at once bright pid oa 
there was rhythmic fire in his play with | 8 
three melodies of the rondo; he alge 
incessant ornament running freely, ba Me 
and yet how often have lesser vio oe 
made it seem excessive and awkwal a. a 
finale measures rose to rhapsodic voice, ih 
though a Brahms who can seem pedag¢ Sie 
and a violinist who also can seem age eer 
forgotten themselves and were jiohai ap 
playing in hot blood. Since Dr. . ot 
played Brahms’s first symphony rater yet 
Fiedler his second, the composer an pe: 
music have not been so Saree . 
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Two good seats (balcony) for remainder 
| season are offered 


“for sale at a reasonable 


price. Phone Brookline 4560. (A): 
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_ | Surely: Compel applause; the scherzo 


Work in B Minor Is Heard |, 


Again, at 13th Public 
Rehearsal. = «! 


MR. FIEDLER 


Mr. Witek Gives an Admirable 


Performance of Brahms’s 
Concerto. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The 18th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, * 
conductor, took place yesterday arfrter- 


noon in Symphony Hall. 


CONDUCTS “did he shudder 


Mr. Witek,, PeTiments; a 


its tricksy themes, almost. in 
of trumpets, | unexpected 
‘Wy turnings; the finale by its 11 
‘pompous close. . Ne 3 
movement is the best, and 
.~ May well be proud of it.’ . Ni Ra TRE 
Nearly 17 years ago his ‘Mata of Or- 
leans’ overture was performed : 
Symphony concert. 
his Symphony in ¢c minor 
€st German manufacture. 
“them hinted at the Strube of 


years. The composer was not, incorrig- 
“ihly German. 


quainted with the works of 
- I'ranck, Vincent 
the reckless Ric 
- acter of his own 
His harmonie gc} 
more varied: his instrumentation grew 
more bold and brilliant. 
asSimilated merely for 
aping the composers wh 
They taught him to sha 
im. this Symphony in B minor there are 
Debussy-like effects; there ‘are momen- 
fary moods like those in “Tristan and 
Isolde’; there is a motive that is emi- 
nently Tschaikowskian: but’ these are 
as ortaments on Mr- Strube’s own rich 
costume. The dress itself is of his de- 
sign and eut. There was a time of ex- 


time when Mr, Struhe 


Oo interested*him. 
pe his own style, 


seemed fascinated chié@fiy by the bizarre: 
concert master of the orchestra, was VY Dy the bizarre; 


the soloist. 
lOWsB: 


old, tottering, like 


unto Barzillai, 
Gileadite, who, 


¢ 


ing men and singing women”? 

There is a 
compositions, played by the 
Symphony orchestra and 
zations. 
Mr. 
them. He composed for 
chestra and Mr. Ferir 
him; he wrote a ‘cello concerto and Mr. 
Warnke chose it for 
Symphony orchestra. A composer, un- 
like the traditional prophet, 
times honored in his ‘own town. 


This symphony in B minor has been | 


Played here before. it was produced at 
a concert in April, 1909. The first move- 
ment is the best of the four in concep- 

mm and workmanship. 

Agularly beautiful, and there are 
thoughts finely expressed in the 
that follow. 
Adagio, is interesting and expressive. 
The other movements are entertaining, 
but there is not Sufficient contrast be- 


The prégram was as fol- 


iss ance, 


the 
: refusing to go with King. the “Fidelio” 
David to Jerusalem, said: “Can thy ser- 


vant taste what I eat or What I drink? 
-an I hear any more the voice of sing- 


Stately row of Mr. Strube’s! of Brahms’s concerto. 
Boston: it was a noteworthy 


other organi-| higher form of yj 
He wrote violin coneertos and 


Kneisel and Mr. Adamowski played| the 
viola and or- 
was soloist for| have: heard 


his solo with the 


is some-. 


The opening is_ 


pages | 
; 
The second movement, an' 


that was the time of his ‘Fantastic 
Overture.” This passed and his later 
works, however fanciful] they may be in| 
Y development and adornment, rest on a 
‘ firm foundation. He richly deserved the 
hearty applause of yesterday. The or- 
chestra, led with care and sympathy by 
liedler, gave an eloquent perform- 


The wonder is that the man who wrote 


overture was also the com- | 
poser of the- nobly dramatic ana pro-. 
foundly emotional “Leonora No. 111” fer 
one and the same opera. 


» Mr. Witek gave an impressive reading 


In the first Place, . 
exhibition of the’ 
Olin playing. The mu- 
| Sie was vitalizey by the intelligence of 
player. The conception was lofty: 
the performance was masterly. We all 
“intellectual’”’ Violinists saws 
| through this long concerto -without: 
thought of grace or beauty of expres. | 
sion, and the result was the abomination 
Of desolation. Mr. Witek, in his Serious- 
ness, did not forget the admirable quali- 
ties of a commanding virtuoso, 
are violinists in who 
certo. has thickn 
and breadth. 
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twists. and 
Veliness and 
vertheless, the first 
Mr, Strube 


at~ a 
The overture and 
were of hon- 
Nothing in 
later 


Receptive, he became ac- 
Cesar 

d'Indy, Debussy: nor 
in his conservatism at 
hard Strauss. The char. 
music began to change, | 
1eme became more and 


Not that he 
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Strube’s Symphony and a 
Witek as Soloist De- 


light Large Audience. 


; 
i 
| 
: 
! 


at the Symphony concerts. Tre rare || 
spectacle was seen of a composer \ 5 
playing in an orchestra playing his 1 

own symphony. Two years ago, when | 

his second symphony in B minor was || 
first performed, Gustav Strube stepped || 
down from his modest place in the 
rear row of the first violins and con- 


ducted the work himself. 


Yesterday : ; s bl Pla in 
found him sitting well back in the or- Witek S Admira e Vy 


| 
chestra, though not in his usual place,’ 
for there was a rearrangement owing | 
to the custom which kept Concert Mas- | 
ter Witek behind the stage until it 
was time for him to come forth as 


soloist. 


Discovered by Audience 


However, the audience, guided by 
Conductor Fiedler, discovered Mr. 
Strube in time to make him stand up 
and bow long before the end of the | 
performance. When the end of this! 
first number came the audience insist- 
ed upon having the player-composer 


come down front and make his bow | 


where everyone could see him, 


It was indeed a flattering reception | Joachim. Beethoven’ 
that this German-American musician | delio” closed the program. 


and his symphony got—and another 
proof, incidentally, of the local liking 
for the new music. For Mr. Strube is 
responsive to the drift of the day and 
dabbles merrily in. the strange har- 
‘monies that to some are heavenly and 
to others an utter abomination. There 
was especially warm applause for the | 
scherzo, which suggests Richard 
Strauss indulging in one of his rococo 
larks; and the impression was left, 
after the whole thing was over, that a | 
good many persons in the very large| 
audience had been thrilled and delight- 
ed, as they would be by one of the 
old-fashioned works by Beethoven or 
even Berlioz. Fashions come and go, 
in symphonies as in skirts; and there | 


COMPOSER HEARD :::3:: 


met the 
elegant rather than solid style was: 


best displayed in 


genuine tri 
' usually sits at th 


performance of 
overture. 


ist, 
will take part 
the Tschaikowsky con 
This is a sort of home talent week | No. 1. 


ajor alkOWSKY!| is no telling what will next be alt the 
fiat minor No. 1, for piano) rage. | 


Was Genuine Triumph — 


It was easier to understand the ap- 


plause 


rs) 
pe Witek, the eoncert master of 


di- 
chestra, as soloist. The melo 
Se romanza which constitutes the sec- 


unctuated the perform- 
eis “pratins concerto, with 


to wel-| 
ad movement makes the concer 
me even to those who do not ap-| 
eciate all the little features of the 
Mr. Witek’s technique | 
most exacting demands. His) 


the beautiful second 
The performance was 4 
umph for the player, who 
e conductor’s left hand. 
losed with a spirited 
Beethoven's “RWidelio’”’ 


ovement. 


The conceyt C 


Katharine Goodson, the English pian- 

will be next week's soloist. She 

in the performance of 

eerto in B minor, 
hony 

Schumann §s second symp 

nd Dvorak’s “Tusitska’’ overture will 


omplete the program. , 


AT THE SYMPHONY. 


of Brahms Concerto. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr Strube’s Symphony Is Repeated 


and Generously Applauded. 


TET ee 


The 13th Symphony concert yester wed 
afternoon iaid stress upon the cage “408 
itself. For the symphony Mr e wi 
chose that in B minor by Mr Stru ee 
Mr Witek was the soloist. He playe 
the Brahms concerto, 


' Mr Strube’s symphony was ‘3 
\at these concerts three years A&0- 
was well received yesterday, the audi- 
ence twice insisting that the composel 
come down from his place among the 
first violins and acknowledge the ap- 
Oe whole it denotes vitality, pro- 
gressive and individual musica’thought, 
invention and a technical command of 
the orchestra. In it Mr Strube has not 
slavishly followed certain models. Hie 
kas something to say for himself. In 
the first movement there are passing 
allusions, particularly in the horns, to 
the scale of the modern Frenchmen, 


cadenza by | 
s overture to “h"i- | 


introduced | 


. 


wre coherent |! ridge contained no piece that it has not 
: opment of it. 

Mr Strube is fond of sequence. ‘sine. 
times he deliberately repeats a phiase 


or clause verbatim. without variation in 


contour of melody or in color of treat- 


ment, At times he enforces the effect; 


at Others he weakens it. 


There are themes in these . Opening 


and closing movements broken up into 


many notes of a rapidly rhythmical pat- 
tern that do not lend themselves as well 
to impassioned climax as those of more 


Sustained or songful charac 
"Partly upon &Tul character. 
| ement invites a . 
tion of the hearer. es the hat 
out of which it grows are melodious, 
well defined in outline, sufficiently con- 
trasted in nature, and are worked up 
into & highly effective piece of orches- 
tral Writing. There are colorful effects. 

different choirs 

re climaxes of 

was warmly ap- 


The scherzo is the most en 
agin 
movement of the four. It aboenie with 
the arch and cCapriciou 
makes the composer’s 
a piece of grac 
agination. 
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th a light and 


and its shadows, 
more appropriate 
Mr | 
Sovereignty, 
terpretation, 


sustained passages 
nt, particularly in 
register, was as ex- 
Fay? me vet eae bea of Mme 
r 
cultivated i fe ee ee 
e last movement, -given fever b 
some bizarre bowing ‘and forced Aint 
retained its true rhytnmic integrity 
and incisiveness, and its tonal beauty. 
wr high aie big Eon with that resno-e 
‘whieh allows the . 
Paconan the music to 
iormer witho 
embelli: 
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music, 


plauge. 


The program uext week will be oo 
follows: Schumann, Symphony in G | 


major, No. 2; Tschaikowsky, concerto > ’ 


for pianoforte in B minor, No. 1 


overture, ‘“‘Husitska.”’ 


(sane account the glow 


etimes } : 
IB, rd Anton Witek, Soloist, Flawlessly 


» Solo- 
ist, Mme Katherine Goodson; hie | 
il 
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FOR SALE 


Two Opera Matinee Seats in F, Nos. 10 and | 


11. Apply to P. O. Box 5333, Boston. 
 ThSW(A)s ja il 
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' Beethoven—‘‘Fidelio’’ Overture. 


STRUBE’S SYMPHONY 


IS 0? hg ae he 4 
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AST. eveni 5 for the first time 


ry 
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4 of the Symphony Orchestra in Cam- 


Boston and Cambridge, he plays a different 
concerto in each place. Mr. Hofmann, 
however, chose to repeat in Sanders The- 

- atre Chopin’s concerto in F miner which he 
had already played in Symphony Halli. 
If performance can make the concerto if- 

) teresting nowadays, Mr. Hofmann’s does 
so and last evening he excelled himself 

_the soft and bright tone with which he 
clothed the music, in the variation of its 
narrow range of color and expression, in 
the fluidity of his ornament &nd in the 
continence with which he kept the musie¢ 
to its unforced and a little archaic voice. 
The rest of the concert made one. of Mr . 

)| Fiedler’s agreeable miscellanies: A sym- 
phony of Haydn, played at a racing pace 
but with surprising lightness of tone and” 

[ accent in a concert-room in which every 
figure was clearly audible; the overture 

from Mozart’s ‘‘Figaro’’ a little epitome of 

eighteenth-century brilliance and elegance, 
formalism and sparkle; the dances and the 
march from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,” 
for orchestral elasticity and orchestral 
power; and the glowingly pictorial “Iberia” 
of Debussy. Nowhere in the stouter music 


r 


Sense of the spirit || of his later manner has the Parisian beén 


| so scintillant of rhythm, fertile of songful 
melody, and dazzling of instrumental color. 
And every flash told in the sensitive San- 
ders Theatre. Its acoustics are like sun- 


light. Sr-mttp, Geter 1G, 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMME 
AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


foly} Joy 29 » (% 


IS ONCE MORE HEARD 


Performed Difficult Cadenza in 


Brahms’ Violin Concerto. 


By Louis C. Elson. 

PROGRAMME, 
Strube—Symphony in B minor. 
Brahms—Violin -Concerto. 

Soloist—Mr. Anton Witek. 

Academic all through, and sometimes 
dull, was the ahove programme. Just why 
Mr. Strube’s symphony should have be¢ 
repeated is something of a mystery: -It. 
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_, Season, the programme of the concert 


‘soloist’ appears at the concerts in both 
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worth who have to be contented with one 
hearing of their work, and_under less per- 
7 ‘fect auspices than at a Boston Symphony 
4 concert. Happy the composer whose work 
f " ee ‘receives such an interpretation as Mr. 


| 4 f Pibet us did on this o@edsion. 
; 
| 
| 





L. 


Let us by no means be understood as be- 
littling the work. It is the creation of a 
thorough musician, and a composer who 
as won his high position without those 
{| _ social aids which have sometimes given 
| a | | a fictitious glamour to the works of lesser 
i | men, 
| 
| | The symphony begins well and the figure 
i | _treatment of the first movement is in- 
} 
ti 
' 







'genious enough. There was a pensive 
'dreaminess given to the second move- 
| : ment that was not present at the former 
44 ‘performance of the work. But there} 
\ ‘geemed to be an excess of melancholy in 
" I the first two movements. We liked the 
ia two last. movements best. The third move- 
| ment was Oriental in a large degree and 
eee it is not playful, as one might expect of 
| @ scherzo, but the muted horns and the 
trumpets suggest still further forebodings 
of evil. There is, however, a sense of 
triumph in the finale, and there are some 
fine climaxes. It is altogether a worthy 
work and might even have deserved this 
repetition were not other works ciamor- 
ing for a hearing. We were glad to find 
the audience very: appreciative, and Mr. 
Strube was called for twice with every 
demonstration of spontangous enthusiasm. 













| | We shall never thrill to Brahms’ violin 
concerto. It is to us the academic ex- 
| hibition of the composer’s great skill in 
a sonata-writing, and it also exhibits. a 
7 ‘great many technical difficulties in the 
: ' solo violin part. But it has not the genial 
| -gweep of Mendelssohn’s concerto with its 
‘Ossianic finale, nor the mighty power of 
the first movement of Beethoven's violin 
concerto, nor the appealing and sym- 
pathetic sweetness of the slow movement 
of Bruch’s G minor concerto. It is a 
skilful- and long-winded musical disquisi- 
tion, which is perfectly grammatical and 
defies you to pick out any slips, but one 
cannot detect any poetry either. 

And like unto this was Herr Anton 
Witek. Calm and imperturbable, he sur- 
mounted every difficulty of the part with- 
out turning a hair. He could not put 
poetry where there was none, or make 
passages sympatketic which were simply 
‘qngenious. But he gave a gloriously broad 
tone, an intonation that was perfect (ex- 
| cept for a slight aberration in the last move- 
ment) and he made the finale exciting and 
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powerful. His surety in the highest posi- 

| tions was remarkable, and his double- 
H | ‘stopping was very artistic. The extremely 
| ‘difficult cadenza was flawlessly performed. 


The public fully appreciated the merits of 
the performance and Mr. Witek was re- 
called again and again. 












rie overtures to Beethoven’s single opera. 
He The ‘Fidelio’ overture received a virile 
| reading and everybody, from first violinis* 











e osers of i 4 i. reading. Ted io 
J re |} found the concert less inspiring than many 
that we have had in Symphony hall this 
season, 7 
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‘Charming Program , 


 atior this came the weakest of the four | 
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By the Symphony. poll 
The 18th rehearsal of the Symphony 

Orchestra yesterday afternoon provided 

one of the best concerts of the sea- 


son. The Strube symphony needs no 


nna 


introduction to Boston. It has already 
established its place in the heart of | 
lacal music lovers as well as many | 


another composition of this sterling mu- | 
sician. It was one of the pleasures of | 
Eresterday’s coneert to note the Way | 
the audience insisted upon Mr. Strube’s | 
| coming forward and receiving its dem- | 
onstration of approval. Belief — still 
maintains that the better part of the 
symphony lies in the first two move- 
ments, more particularly the first. The 
second two are hardly worthy the high 





standard of the beginning, being more | 


might be called “tricky” 
substantial. 


plaving of the 


| ot what 
| rather than 

| Mr. Witek’s 
i eonecerto in 

| chestra was a wonderful 

| the heauties of this composition and 
| the possibilities ef the violin when in 
|.) master’s nands. It was the treat 
laf the concert. 

The Beethoven “Ridelio’ overture 
provides a sprightly but, nevertheless, 
tame closing to an otherwise fine cone 
cert. 


rehearsal and concert 
symphony in C 
Nechaikowsky's cbnecerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra’ in B minor, 
‘No. 1, with Miss Katherine Goodson 
at the piano, and Dvorak’s ‘“Husitska’ 
everture. 


week's 
Sehumanns 


Next 
eall for 
major, 


Items of the Day 

Mr. Witek, the concert-master of 
Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Witek, 
pianist, appeared in 


A small audience heard them; the rev 
are cool. 
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ae 


Brahms’ | 
D major for violin and or- | 
revelation of | 


the 
the 
New York yesterday 
in a concert of music for. violin and piano 


like those which they have undertenss uae 
ewer 
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| meister 
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| this city. Mr. Witek, a sterling musician | Pagan, perhaps 
and a ‘great virtuoso, has seldom, if | ment’ mounts to an almost Dionysian. 
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undertaking. 
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| musie been more convincing. 
less to say that the soloist was. repeat: | 
| edly 
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| Brahm 


| took, 


| absorb 
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Symphony Concert | 


ork 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Members of. the Boston 
Orchestra received public distinction yes- 


terday w Titek : “Uy ) 
y when Anton Witek, the concert ‘ considerable talent. 
played the 


of the orchestra, 
violin concerto, and 

Strube’s second symphony in Ek 
was performed for the second time in 


Gustav 


ever, been heard to more advantage in 
this citv. The’ concerto that he under- 
like Brahms’ other concertos for 
solo instruments, is much more of a sym- 


| phony with an obligato part than a. piece 
| for personal 
| soloist, 


display on the part of the 
Mr. Witek interpréted the work 


Plays Brahms’ Concerto at 


heav:ninesses or the. bewildering com- 
plexities that are: found in the more 
formidable pages of the German’ master, 
_but there are pages 


‘pather sentimental opening theme. Thé. 


with most exemplary fidelity to the ideas | 


of the composer, with an authority and 
enthusiasm that made the music inter- 
esting even to anti-Brahmsites who were 


present. The concerto itself grows 
greate, with every hearing. In its per- 
formance, Mr. Witek made the music, 


which is often quite complicated in its 
structure, absolutely transparent to the 
hearer. He played with such mastery 
and such well-defined purpose that the 
performance was of almost unprecedent- 
ed unity and coherence. 

For once there was not the sensation 
of a .puny violin striving its life out 
against an invincible army of great in- 
struments. The orchestra and the _ solo 
instrument were as one voice, and the 
instrumentation in this symphony cer- 
tainly ranks with the most beautiful 
pages of orchestral music in all Brahms. 
So far as technical requirements were 
concerned, Mr. Witek quickly showed 


ts Pah \ 5 

have" had tnvanyequal »ppor 

tunities of Mr. Strube to become. thor-. 
oughly conversant with the \best orches- 

tral achieveménts of the day. From ‘the 


ST, 


| 
| 


J 


Symphony -out paralell in the score, say, of ‘Till 


minor about the whole work there is a joy~ 


|The second .movement.is more thought-. 


; 
; 
! 


—— 


‘and which might well obsess even such 


that he was not only equa] to the great-., 


est demands upon his skill, but that he 
eould play all around anything. that 
existed in that particular work: Such 


reserve power is essential in any artistic 


ways and means of his performance, and 
himself. in the 
great music. Seldom, 


recalled. 
Heard for the second time, the’ virtues 
and the shortcomings of Mr. Strube’s 


symphony were the more clearly evident. 
Mr. Strube’s instrumentation is a won- 
-~der of beauty and euphony and exquisite 


coloring. 
intimate knowledge of every orchestral 


instrument, and few who write. music| Nowadays and they fear that, in “spite Of. 


interpretation cy’ 
indeed, had that. 
It is need-. 


' 


Few. composers have such an, 


Mr. Witek could forget the. 


‘py’ gression, 
~ " ers Mr. 









“degree the oppor 


‘modern Frenchmen he has caught many. 


a color’ and many a ravishing. harmonic 


4 ? gtriking effects. . z | 
4, has sedulously avoided any of the 


: in this second 
symphony which are by no. means with- 


Eulenspiegel.’’ And. then Mr.  Strube 
himself is a,composer of genuine and 


In, this symphony there is an abund- 
ance of small and beautiful ideas, and 


somewhat 
that in the first move- 


ous and lovely atmosphere, 


climax, and at the last shouts out in 
the brass. In this last movement are 
reminiscences of themes heard before. 
ful, with a dramatic interlude, and a 
Scherzo is well flavored with some 
sharp dissonances, and some Straussian 


effects in the orchestra. The fault of 


the work is its short breath. The short, 


nature of the ideas, 
and the lack of real construction in 
their development. Phrases and figures 
are repeated or shifted about in a Way 


and unsymphonic 


and from Strauss as well as 
Strube has learned how to 





that is pleasant-sounding enough, © but: 


without getting anywhere, and all the 


interesting harmony and all the pretty} 


ideas in the world will.not suffice if 
there is no real germination and evolu- 
tion of the original thought. 
of this symphony. is its exquisite 
sound, sound for which the ears thirst, 
an accomplished composer as Mr. 
Strube, 
sabstantial things. The performance 
of the symphony was brilliant, and i 


response to much applause Mr. Stribe | 
rose from his seat in the orchestra and} 


bowed his acknowledgements. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio’’ overture 
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her characteristic and nervous **sprin; 


ness’’ in the performance, and though tha 
audience applauded her warmly, it is‘a pit " 
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Concertos for the pianoforte and for 


that she could not bring such a mast 
piece nearer to its unique and rhaps« 
voice. 





other instruments worry the compo 


The glory } 


and turn his mind from more; 


com-. 
»pleted the programme. Sid, 
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kowsky’s concerto in B miner at the 
Symphony Concert on Saturday ven- 
with more of the freedom of mood and 
intensity of accent that is the life of 
music, though she regained some of 
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1911--12. 


GONCERY. 
JANUARY 27, AT 8, P.M. 


Soloist: 


inor 


Knabe Piano used 


Programme. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in 


SYMPHONY in C ma 
B m ‘ 
OVERTURE to “Hus 


Symphony Hall. 
ALY 


SEASON 


MAX FIEDLER 
Miss KATHARINE GOODSON 


SATURDAY, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
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“ind them dull. ‘There’ is the “prescribed 
“form, and however freely they treat it, If 
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| the concerto is to bea concerto, they must : | —— 
more or less follow it. — What, then, are | 

they to put into it? Unless they have 2 | 
power and imagination in the invention | 
and the development of melodies that is | 
rare in these days, they cannot fill the old 

bottle with the old wine of quite ‘‘abso- 

lute’ music, blended according to the old 

academic. prescriptions. If they take | 


refuge in riches of ultra-modern har- | | SEASON 191 1--12. 


monies and orchestration, they usually 


| make the arg pay ets enerely - | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


’ 
; 
’ 


Symphony Hall. 


symphonic piece. If they try to _ write 

rhapsodic music or music with an avowed 
or unavowed ‘‘nrogramme,’’ the necessities _ 
of the form and of the virtuoso constrain | MAX FICDLER, Conductor. 
them. And so they shun the writing of 

concertos, preferring, Say, a tone-poem with 
-@ solo instrument obbligato. 


Now this engrossing, exciting, enduring 

piano eoncerto of Tschaikowsky makes , | XLY. CONCERT 

free and wise play with the prescribed ° 

form. The composer keeps generally to 

it, but everywhere he makes it elastic to 

his moods and purpose. Again, he gives | SATURDAY, JANUARY Pg | Wh 8 Pp 

the pianist full opportunity to display the | | ° 

range of his—or her—technical powers, his 

sense of tone and rhythm, of ong and 

rhapsody and all sorts of appropriate elo- 

quence from the sweeping splendor of the | 

chords of the introduction to the wild tu< | Pr ogramme. 

mult of the finale. At the same time, the ) 

purely musical contents of the concerto 

absorb and stir the hearer. Mood follows 

mood at the height of Tschaikowsky’s wild 

intensities, until they fire ear, imagination 

and emotion into hot excitement. The 

sheer rhapsodic heat of the music burns 

the weak places away, welds the passion 

and the wildness into the music, melts the 

form until it becomes the mould of the emo- 

tion, fuses the yirtuoso’s display into the an : 

whole. Tschaikowsky, out of the heats of | PSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHES 

his will and power and imagination has | B minor, No. 1 CHRO lRA, 10 

solved the problem of the concerto, as it is 

‘nowadays written, in what seems an en- 

during masterpiece in its kind. Where 

there is a will—such as his—there is a way, | oe 

even with the concerto form. HB. T.'F. | DVORAK, 
ERED SATS CIS 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY inC major, No. 2 


OVERTURE to “‘Husitska’’ 


At the second concert of the Symphony | 
Orchestra. in New York last week, Mr. 
Fiedler repeated Enesco’s suite and Haydn's 
symphony in G from recent programmes 
at home, and the reviewers applaud the 
performance of both pieces. ‘“‘The orches- | | 
tra played the symphony,’ says the Sun, | | Soloist: 
“with beautiful clarity and with dainty | | 
style,’ and the suite with “‘exquisite tonal | ; 
beauty and finely wrought shadings.” The | Miss KATHARINE GOODSON 
Tribune is aS warm over “the precision, | | 
lightness and beauty of tone’ in the per- oe ees 
formance of the symphony. : || 7’ er ener 
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Knabe Piano used 
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Conductor. 
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ivace. 
III. Allegro con fuoco 


spressivo 


1911--12. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Programme. 
Soloist: 


DRAMATIC OVERTURE, “Husitska,’”’ op. 67 
Knabe Piano used 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in B flat minor, No. 1, 


Op. 23 
I. Andante nontro 


SYMPHONY No. 2, C major, op. 61 
II. Andantino sem 


I. Sostenuto assai; Alle 


AIY. GONGERY. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, AT 8, P.M. 


II. Scherzo: 
III. Adagio e 
IV. Allegro 


Symphony Hall. 
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MAX FIEDLER, 
Miss KATHARINE GOODSON 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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An Eloquent and Releasing Performance 


of the Symphony in C—The Conductor 


‘men answered him. 


] 


and the Composer—A Resurrection from | 


Dvorak in the Outmoded ‘“Husitzska” 
Overture—Miss Goodson Misses Tschai- 
kowsky’s Eloquent and Rhapsodic Con- 
certo 


R. Fiedler has done Schumann 

some service in his time in Bos- 

ton, and it was good to find the 

composer’s symphony in C—tne 
symphony of the ‘‘motto theme,’’ the two 
trios and the melancholy and  songful 
Adagio—leading the programme of the Sym- 
Phony Concert yesterday afternoon. Mr. 
Gericke put Schumann’s music at dutiful 
intervals on his programmes and played 
it dutifully and well—sometimes indeed as 
in the symphony of the spring, with a rich 
and ardent eloquence, Dr. Muck was less 
minded to Schumann’s pieces and not espe- 
cially sympathetic in his versions of them. 
He was intelligent and able with them, but 
there he stopped. He put them as seldom 
as he put Schubert’s into his concerts, and 
the two lyric and romantic composers went 
into momentary eclipse at the Symphony 
Concerts. Mr. Fiedler promptly brought 
Schumann forth again, and he has re 
stored the composer to his just place in 
our orchestral routine. He has played 
nearly all of Schumann’s symphonies and 
repeated the best-liked of them. He has 
recalled his overtures; he has even revived 
the concerto for violoncello, under the ex- 
cuse of a centenary concert. 

Such romantic music as Schumann wrote 
Stimulates the conductor’s best abilities. 
He does not over-labor it as he over-labors 
some of the classics, while he brings to it 
in his choice of pace, in his adjustment of 
phrases, in his balance of instrumental 
tone, precisely the clarifying and releasing 
process that much of the music exacts. 


winged with fleetness and had a gossa: \ 


ime 4 a esi ai ey 
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“aiid of the fant Cree it to the i eva at 
they. ey, “Throughout the symphony * 1€ t 1 
was now largely eloquent and now 4d at 
—cately reletbons. while at every turn Bin. ; 
The strings we: 


obs 3 


lightness of tone through the rhapedaias 3. 


haste of the scherzo, written as thoug ve 


Schumann feared that his imaginings and 
his mood might fly away from him before” 
he could set them to music paper. 

horns were beautifully flowing and mellow, ~ 
the clarinets had their utmost of pungent 
melancholy tone through the slow move~_ 
ment, while the whole orchestra, without 
the smallest edge or the faintest lapse, sus-— 
tained, swelled, diminished, the intense yet — 
dreamlike song of the music. Here is the | 
Schumann who could write music as one 

suffused with rémantic mood and vision 

that only tones might express and that in 

this Adagio they express perfectly. t val 
as though he saw the vision of happiness, ~ 

yet trembled at each instant that it might, 

flee. na 
Again in the finale the trombones and 
the rest of the brass choir were rich and m 
full, helping to bear the music on its waves 
of vigorous climax, while Mr. Fiedler. made> 


the whole orchestra and the audience with | 
' it feel the fine mounting of the rhythm, _ 


delssohn’s music might™help nin, 


the rich clangor of all the musie on its” 
triumphant course. Here was Schumann - 


‘set free and made puissant with the or- 


chestral power for which he strove so hard | 
and to which, as he fondly believed, Men- | 
There 


| ductors to come were more to be ériistetss 
| Yesterday, indeed, Mr. Fiedler made the 


vigorous drum beats of the finale, which 
he loves as Mahler loved them, seem like 
the climax of this release and this triumph, . 
No wonder the audience brought the con- | 


ductor back twice and thrice and set the 


orchestra on its feet. 


| 


The youngest of composers knows that , 


Schumann lacked instrumental divination 
and even instrumental skill; He writes for 
orchestra thickly, clumsily, distributes his 
muSiec ineptly, sometimes makes it seem 
less articulate than it really is. Schu- 
mann’s music needs a conductor who can 
divine his instrumental purpose and find 
the skilful means to set it free from un- 
toward circumstance. Mr. Weingartner 
has his particular aptitude with Schu- 
mann’s music, and Mr. Fiedler shares it 
with him. His Schumann has not only 
been well, but also iNuminatingly played. 
These are the days of retrospects—per- 
haps of somewhat premature retrospects— 
over Mr. Fiedler’s work here, but with his 
repetition of Schumann’s symphony in C 


+. 


They were next best. 
to Schumann himself. By 


The rest of the concert was much tamer | 
—once through the shortcomings of the = 
composer and the changes in musical fash 
ions and standards and once through the 
inadequack of the pianist to her task. Dyo * 
rak’s overture, ‘Husitzka,’” which reap- 
peared on the programme for the first time: 
in five years, is no very interesting pie¢ i. 


, nowadays, and the ardent young modernis: 


hastened to say, when the concert was ona a 


ty 


ed, that Dvorak was fading fast, faster 
even than Tschaikowsky. It ig the “sta 


ent mode of ‘‘the advanced’”’ to find Tschate. | 


. 
, 
‘ 


kowsky somewhat antiquated, and a little” 
of his music, but only a little, has renal 
especially in its harmonic and instrumenta 
dress. But the ‘‘Husitzka’’ overture is, lik 

so much of Dvorak’s music, gone now be- fe 
yond resuscitation. If we must have vcen 
sional music of obvious pattern—the en 
ites’ sturdy hymns, their songful 4 

to battle, the triumphant proclamation 

their v' y and all the rest—let us hi 
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“written plentifully. enough, and éarth-born 
‘prophets can predict confidently that in a 
quarter of a century it will sound as out- | 
“worn and banal to the youngsters as did 
-Dvorak’s overture yesterday. 
Once upon a time, when. our musical 
‘generation was young, it was told to | 
heed the Bohemian’s instrumental and 
| sharmonic panoply. How_rich and color- | 
| | ful, how varied and eloquent we and | 
ie’ ‘our mentors believed it was. Maybe it | 
ie _was so for-the eighties and the early 
tl ) nineties, but how faded and thin, it 
“seems in this present year of grace. The 


| : t -externals, if not the substance, of mu- 





‘sic have advanced. fast and far in the 
-intervening years. We must have now 
in our symphonic music the. instrumen- 
_tal and harmonic vesture of an Elgar 
‘or a Rachmaninoff, to say nothing of the 
‘stranger harmonic robings and orches- 
‘tral tints of a Debussy or a dIndy. How 
‘poor and pale seemed Dvorak’s ideas 
through the rents in this vesture, how 
cémmonplace and a little inflated the 
‘music all sounded. To hear it was 
‘to hear regretfully—for a lost youth, 
lost time as well as a lost composer. A 
few weeks. ago Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet’’ bore ill the acid test of our 
“rich and exacting musical years... Be- 
fore long, even the eclectic and elegant 
‘Saint-Saéns may come also to judgment. 

~ Musically the Tschaikowsky of the piano- 
forte concerto in B minor withstands the 
test. Played as it should be played, no 
“thought comes of the intervening years or 
‘the changing fashions and it is stil] thrill- 
ing to hear. Played as Miss Goodson played 
it yesterday, it lacks its proclaiming and 
‘animating voice. The concerto is music olf 
wholly masculine substance and spirit. It 
“was written by a man for men, to be played 
‘by masculine arms and fingers and wrists | 
with a masculine imagination and spirit be- 
hind them. When a woman measurably | 
‘achieves it, as some women have, the deed 

“is a tour de force. Usually, they lack the 

physical strength and the planistic tone for 

‘the splendors of the introduction, as Miss 

Goodson did yesterday, when the sweepins 

-ehords and the magnificent return of the 

“Sreat theme’’ (as the progranmime book 

‘truly called it) went for almost nothing. 

‘Uusually they sentimentalize both the 
plaintive song and the playful passages of 

(the second movement as she did. Usually, 

they miss the rhythmic frenzy, the wild fire 
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LY a Of the finale, as she did lamentabiy. ‘The 
| “pianist must have vodka in his veins—if 

Th | “not in his head—really to play it. 
' | | » In a word, Miss Goodson’s performance 
i. \ was the performance of an expert, capable 
: | | and diligent pianist, who skimmed the sur- 







et hn. The hot blood of it ran tepid, the 
‘vigor, the wildness of it was stifled in a 


hot-hcuse atmosphere, where they would 
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‘only grow thin and colorless. Who that 


has heard the concerto does not recall 
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cowsky there imagined and then cast aside 
with the careless hand of a young man who 
suspects not that in middle-age he will 
ache to have such ideas come again. With 
what splendor it advances through pro- 
gressions and ornaments and returns al- 


most in might and majesty again. Miss 
Goodson missed all this power, all this 
magnificence. She played the _ allegro 


tamely and exactly, and its glow of tonal 
rhetoric, its fitfulness of mood were pale 
and prosaic. She sang her way salon-wise 
through the Andantino and it is charged with 
Tschaikowsky’s mooning melancholy. 


the finale than there is on the sideboard 
of the president of the W. C. T. U, There 
was not even its rhythmic tumult. 
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MR. CONVERSE’S NEW PIECE 





a | His Return to Symphonic Music—A New 


Tone-Poem, “Ormazd,” to Be Played at 
the Symphony Concerts—The Idea Be- 
hind 





» After three years of preoccupation with 
the organization of opera houses and the 
writing and the performance of his own 
opera, Mr. Converse has happily returned 
to the symphonic music in which his rept- 
tation first grew and.in which his best tal- 
ents have free play. It is long, comparé- 
tively, since the composer of “The Mystic 


Trumpeter’? and the prelude to MackKaye’s 
| “Joan of Arc’ has written a new orches- 


and the music of our younger 


it. A fortnight ago he finished a new 
tone-poem, ‘‘Ormazd,’ and he has handed 
it to Mr. Fiedler for first performance 
anywhere at the Symphony Concerts ol 
Feb. 9 and 190. | 

Mr. Converse calls the piece “Ormazd, 
and for the first time in it he has chosen 
an Oriental subject. Ormazd is the spirit 
of good in the religion of Zoroaster, wh 
does incessant battle with the spirit of evi 
and finally conquers. Such 
vites musical exposition suggesting 
acterizing, contrasting and opposing mu 
sical] ideas and the struggle between thers. 
Mr. Converse uses a full modern orchestra 
but the Oriental coloring is less important 
than the vitality and the suggestion of the 
musical and poetic ideas. May “‘Ormazd 


chal: 


faces of the music, seeing it with feminine a 1 Bi pap geen at pao foie 
eyes, reading it with a feminine imagina- | +7Umperet, ‘a | 


American audiences now know. 


| 
| 
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And 
there was no more vodka in her version olf 


a subject in! 


‘tent: why 
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a Debussy’s -Production Given 
ubscri i ; i ee 
bers Insist On Bit of | with Evidences of Care- 
Real Yuleti | ; 
uletide Melody ful Preparation. 
and Get It. | #eeN adele _ MB eae 89/4/ 
’ ] > i . . 
| Even Symphony programs are not be- r a Pap NC RERSRewA, Of; tide meas) 
yond the influence of the day. The one on Symphony : Oreheste@, : Mir. eau 
played yesterday, and to be played — conductor, took place yesterday after-| 
again tonight, opens with the little pas- noon in Symphony Hall. The program | 
toral symphony from Bachs “Christmas | v as as follows: | | 
Oratorio,” and thereby hangs a tale | Pastorale from the Christmas oratorio, Bach. 
It - 4 . Overture to “‘Iphigeuia in Aulis’’ Tit etaciceie 
hav was not Mr, Fiedler’s intention to | Symphony in G (B. and H 18). sient teal Taran | 
lave any Christmas music at all. The [beria, from “‘Images’..+s-,. dinate Pele Yer! hes 
program first selected for this tenth | Minuct of Will o’ Wisps, dance of Syiphs Ma 
a of concerts consisted of the over- || hos ft from ‘*fhe Damna- | 
‘ure to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,’” | Bach's ae iinth ies, alee = 4 Ce 
which Waane é : J or | Bi 's contrapuntally. disposed shep-.| 
gsner has nominated as Gluck’s | herds gave a Christmas flayor to the: 


best orchestral work; the sympnony in 
G major that Haydn wrote during the 
period in which he enjoyed the patron- 
age of the famous Parisian musical | 
Four Hundred who took the name of 


program, which otherwise was without | 
this ecclesiastica] distinction. In Chi- | 
Cago the Theodore ‘Thomas orchestra 
ee etal on Noel *'y Block and a Noel by | 
‘hadwick, as well as 4 
Concert de ja f.oge Olympiqu2 and gave Bach, and the Danced ena endo ir mit 
concerts in the Tuileries; t:.e triad of |} Woll-Ferrari’s ‘La Nuova Vita” + yes, 
Debussy tone paintings called “Iberia,” |{t#e long program. The. other ie es 
and three numbers from . Berlioz's were by Franck, Dubots gar Mr: | 
Damnation ot Faust,” the ‘“Miauet of | Stock apparently will never forsake ‘Sint 
Will-o’-the-W:sps,” ‘eh “Ballat > oF 1; “dward—Ivanoff, Stock, Tachatitawany: 
Sylphs” anil the ‘“Rakocazy March.” | Ma Hellmsberger’s arrangement of 

o] 

| 





wae ee ave not satisfy subscribers eee at rie Scene’ was played by | 
fith, a hankering for a bit ¢ act | Aen | 
Yuletide melody, and in bas Ma ig ach program would, no doubt, find | 
their entreaties the conductor brought Poretieadgnit. and defenders, A program | 
out the shepherds’ music which the I) &’°" °0ver wholly to specifically Christ. | 
Germans first heard in the old davs " seo music would be boresome to many | 
when, Christmas plays were given in patches. It Is enough thee eee 
ng Ghaniavde pen Phage! ord se ‘ for a concert in the Cniaciar a ich 
et ae Pht os ; ymphony 4 should be for the most part season | 
heen ial.” par O Handel's | That of yesterday evidently picnased eae! 
Th : audience, and when th 3 
Bebe rice attended the Symphony tained a program maucr cane 18. “at-" 
m yesterday showed Mr, Fiedler 1} self by the thought th pase cheer. tim 
lat they thoroughly appreciated his %lived in vain 2 at he has not 


response to the Christmas call. But iven if ‘the overture’ to ‘phi i tn 
igenia In 


there is a good deal 3 

g € of seasonable Aulis’ wer serf 

| .UAls re performed w Ww 
merriment in the Haydn symphony; + ner’s ending,’ the musie would aliens 


and possibly Mr. Fiedler had this in | nobly antic 
eg when he made up the program t mentation Mt Gilck res he adenine: 
ek There would sti 
Except in parts of the symphony the« | the suggestion at bedenene tk a i 
performance from first to last was ex- | struments were sufficient f sit sem 
emplary. It was perfection itself in.| purpose. Think how an ied cena 
the Debussy ‘“Images,’’ which require | COMposer would treat the autijedke ies 
the highest technical skill to appear at _| would first of al] demand a pom 3 . 
their best; and the fact that the Sym- swollen orchestra, There YP ae 
phony Orchestra meets this requirement "' inotive for Iphigenia, one for prysatron: cs 
irreproachably explains to a great ex- ~"0n, probably one for Artemis aad 
these impressionistic tone } there would surely be themes for pi oe 
pictures are so favorably received by delayed ships, the sacrificial knife pn 
Symphony audiences. trombone phrase for Calchas. We eve ; 
0 now in the mind’s ear hear the wild ¢ 
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| Haydn’s gay symphony was whtten 
de ab Parisians, who dclipeee ur tis 
music and were pleased by his finales, 
with their “rhythmical good nature and 
joyous alacrity.”” The finale yesterday 
‘was taken as.though it were a presto. 
The feature of the concert was De- 
bussy’s “Iberia,” a remarkable ex- 
ample of ultra-modern impressionism, 
The performance had evidently been 
preparecd with great care, and the 
many beauties of the work were 
brought into fuller light than when 
the composition was heard here for 
‘the first time toward the end of last 
season. “Iberia” is an answer to those 
who assert that Debussy has written 
nothing but pot-boilers since his “Pel- 
leas et Melisande.” The second move- 


ment, “The Odors of the Night,” is 


pathy with all t 


exquisitely poetical, and the other] 
movements are brilliant in rhythm, 
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to have prepared t 


particular thoroughness. This was not | 


jonly. true of Bach, and Haydn’s exhila- 
n 


rating symphony, and the grandly classic 
overture of Gluck, but also of the subtle. 
and impressionistic music of Debussy | 
‘and the brilliant orchestral diversions of | 
Berlioz. . 

Debussy’s “‘Iberia’’ was heard here last 
spring, and then it puzzled most of those 
who listened. If memory is reliable, the 
performance yesterday was vastly su- 
perior to that of last spring, and whether 
it was the performance, or the music, or 
the hearer, or all three, it is seldom that 
this writer has been so impressed by any 
‘of the recent music of Debussy. There 
are many who consiver the singular 
Frenchman to have said his last word, 


color and the suggestion of Spanish life. ‘that his race as a discoverer of new 


The familiar pages from “‘The Dam- 
‘nation of Faust’ were again heard glad- 
ly. The romanticism is that of the 
Thirties rather the Forties. It is that 
of Hugo and the young Gautier, but 
this romanticism of Berlioz is now 
classic in its beauty, in its form, color 
and spirit. Sixty-five years from now 
Debussy may be considered staid and 
orthodox. 

The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Bach, Suite in 
D major, No. 3; Beethoven, “Abscheull- 
echer!’? from “Fidelio’’; EXnesco, Suite op. 
9; Wagner, Finale of “Goetterdaum- 
merung.’’ Mme. Berta Morena of the Met- 
ropolitan Overa House will be the singer. 


CHRISTMAS pa. 
_ AT SYMPHONY 


- 


: BY OLIN DOWNES 


“The Christmas concert of the Boston |) 


Symphony Orchestra, yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, was one of far 


more than ordinary brilliancy and inter- || 
est. The orchestra played old and ultra- | 


+ adap music with uncommon distinc- 
constructed. Pastorale from the ‘‘Christ- 
mas Oratorio,” Bach; overture to ‘Iphi- 
genie in Aulis,” Gluck; symphony in G 
major, Haydn; Iberia, “Images,”’ for or- 
‘chestra, Debussy ; minuet of ‘‘Will-’o-the- 
‘Wisps,” “Ballet of Sylphs,” ‘‘Rakoczy 
March’ ftom Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of 
' : / 439 
- ‘The pastorale of Bach was not only ap- 
‘opriate to the season, but what is of 


’ 
‘ 
i 


things is run. It is still too soon for 
such discussion of a composer who is 
so master of his means that he can write 


‘Something beautiful and extraordinary, 


whether hé means it or not, to be any- 
thing but a futile waste of time. It 
was yesterday that we heard ‘Iberia’: it 
is today that we talk about it. It is as- 
tonishing music. When the composer 
has not another end in view, it is un- 
speakably beautiful; when it is taken as 
a whole, it appears to me to be one of 
the most exquisite manifestations of 
Debussy’s indisputable genius that have 
yet appeared. And it seems hardly pos- 
sible to deny that, as no one else, this 
man has liberated music first from the 
thraldom of the classic masters, and 
then from the despotism of Richard 
Wagner. 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 
AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Bas 
EXEMPLIFIES BACH’S 
‘pu 2 o tgif 
FORMALITY OF KEY 


; the programme was especially well || 


| Debussy ’s ‘‘Iberia’’ an Instance of 


Architecture. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


| , but competent judges praised it highly. 


Fiuns 29/12 
Dramatic Overture “Husitska” 


Played at 14th Public 
Rehearsal. 


-~—- 


MISS GOODSON PIANIST 


Schumann’s Symphony, No. 2, 
C Major, Deeply Moves 
Audience. 


ST eR 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 14th Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orehestra, Mr. Wiedler, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Miss Kath- 


arine Goodson was the soloist. The pro- 
STam was as follows: 


Concerto for piano NO, 1, B  flat.. minor, 

‘* - Tschaikowsky 
Dramatic overture, ‘“Ilusitska’’......... Dyorak 
Two of these compositions are famil- 
lar to concertgoers in Boston. Dvorak’s 
overture has not been played frequently. 
It is not a composition that would bear 
many repetitions, Written for an occa- 
Slon—the opening of a new Bohernian 
Theatre in Prague—it is appropriately 
theatrical, The composer attempted to 
celebrate in music the wars of the Hus- 
sites, and the important theme, which 
undergoes many changes, is a pi:rase 
from a Hussite hymn. The recipe for 
compositions of this sort is well known. 
As was to be expected, the solemn 


theme heard at the beginning, the typ- | 


ical motive of the faith.for which men 
suffered persecution and death, is at the 
end pompously triumphant, shouted by 
the orchestra with beating of drums 
and other pulsatile instruments of joy 
and ceremony. Hanslick of «Vienna 
found out that the allegro was fanatical 


in spirit, as though passages were ‘‘or-} 
near classic concerto that strangely had 


chestrated with hatchets, scythes and 
battle maces,”’ but today this fanaticism 


.Mmaiden “hame for conce 


_this concerto, she pr 
.votion and also acquainted us with an 
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Snow played: three 


‘Goodson: ha 


Set 4 . 


[ Concertos at’ concerts of the orchestiti, 


She chose Griég’s when she first played. 
here. I did not hear that performance, | 


ler her second concerto she chose her 
husband’s—for, though she retains ner. 
rt.use, she 4s. 
the wife of Arthur Hinton. ‘Choosing 
vyed hér wifely. de- 


unfamiliar work, | 
Her choice of Tschaikowsky’s. con- 
certo in B flat minor was not fortunate,’ 
She was busy in the first and. ti:ird 
movements, very busy, most industrious: 
but the concerto is beyond ler grasp, 


‘lier performance was lacking jin breadta, 


in Cossack fury and wild abandon, in 
the demoniaca)} spirit that redeems’ cer- 


‘tain pages from downright vulgarity, 


she played the running passages nim- 


‘bly; the lyrical eprsode in the first 


movement had refined expression; the 


second movement was read with pretty 


sentiment; but as a whole the perform. 


,ance of this tumultuous. work, With its. 


relieving pages of song that is quickly 
shacowed by melancholy, was not im- 


| pressive or exciting, _. : 


The feature of the concert was Schu- 
mann’s Symphony with its wonderfully 
beautiful Adagio, which would bea per- 
fect work of romantic art were it not 
for the incongruous and academic con- 
trapuntal episode. When Schumann 
wrote it he was more than’ ever a 
dreamer; he would sit for hours, silent, 


in a nervous state, We read that when 
Symphony No. 2, © major, Op. Gl.... Schumann | 


he did work, he applied. himself to con- 
trapuntal problems; hence, no doubt, 
this disturbing episode, How Schumann- 
esque the Adagio is! How peculiar and 
individuai its beauty!. No wonder that 
the audience. yesterday was deeply 
moved by it. | if 

Fhere will be no concerts next week, : 
for the orchestra will make its western. 
trip, The program of the concerts of 
eb. 9 and 10 will be as follows: Sym- 


. Phony in IF’ minor, No. 4, Tschaikowsky; 
«concerto for cello, Lalo (Heinrich 
1\Warnke, ‘cellist); “Ormazd,” ‘a. sym- 


pnonic poem (Ms., first time), Converse. 


MME. GOODSON WINS 
FRESH HONORS AT 
2. SYMPHONY MATINEE 
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In a performance of Tschajkowsky’s 


its premiere in Boston in 1875, Katha- 
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Bach—Pastorale from Christmas Oratorio, | 

Overture, Wag- seems deliberately assumed and rather} rine Goodson—no longer plain Katie | 

— tedious. The overture is not one of} since she married and became an inter- 
Dvorak’s best works, and in the flight] national star—won fresh honors: at the. 


of Time these best works are growing | Symphony matinee yesterday. 


pr ly more importance, it is wonderful 
usic. The pace set by Mr. Fiedler was 


exactly such as to do most honor to a tn oe nas 

care hath ydn—Symphony in G major. ae 

ey phic melody—for this pastorale, ii Debussy—‘‘Iberia.’’ Images pour Orchesire, No. + 

j 10 minutes by Berlioz—‘‘Damnation of Faust.’’ ‘Three orches- | 
tral selections. | 


is played for perhaps 
orchestra ' nibs oh of one single melodic 


Gluck—‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis.’’ 
ner’s version, 
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Work Which Lacks Real Tonal 
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. Tedaidn’t séem as the tall, pale,/ frail 
Englishwoman turned the corner of the 
aisle leading to the front of the stage— | 
looking taller and more tenuous than 
ever in a plain gown of faint blue over 
creamy .white—that she could ever hold | 
her own in the crashing first movement 
or in the big, melodious flourish which. 
the popular Russian penned at the end. 
But. she rose like the artistic heroine | 
she is, with power, and, as becomes a 
pupil of the great Leschetitski, with 
perfect polish. 

There are pianists who make much of 
the resounding chords at the start and 
little of the luscious cantlilena that rip- 
ples through the rest of the concerto— 
the first one the Russian wrote. Mme. 
Goodson played it in masterly style yes- 
terday. with proper regard for ensemble 
effects in the vigorous measures, with 
the mellowest tone, and yet without , 
ever sentimentalizing, in the gentler 
pasages. Nor did the truly formidable 
difficulties that abound in the concerto 
reveal any perceptible technical weal | 
ness. The orchestra vied with the solo- | 
ist in a performance of true virtuoso 
beauty and brilliancy. 

The hall was filléd. The brilliancy of 
the afternoon began with a performance 
of the second Schumann concerto, in C 
major, that was altogether worthy of 
this solid and romantic work. Mr. 
Fiedler would not take all the applause 
to himself. The orchestra had to rise 
and take its share of it. 

Dvorak’s dramatic overture, ‘‘Husit- 
gska,’”’ is the final number on this week's 


program, which will be heard again to- 
night. 


AT THE SYMPHONY. 


Orchestra Plays Work of 


to be himself only in the last movement, 


wrote ‘that’ he began 


and was not wholly restored until the 
In the Autumn of the year of com- 
position, 1845, he had written Men- 


delssohn in Leipsic, ‘“‘For days drums 
and trumpets have been throbbing in 


my head--trumpets in C. What will . 


come of it I do not know.” To Schu- 


/_mann, the true romanticist, the inspi- | 


ration overruled, and the outcome was 
the theme in the trumpets of the 
opening bars of this symphony, a mu- 


. sical test to which he refers in the 


scherzo and again in the last move- 
ment, and 30 years were to pass be- 
fore Cesar lI’ranck should write the 
trio in F sharp of his opus one in the 
cyclic form, 

The ftirst theme of the scherzo be- 
comes as champagne when played by 
the first violins of this orchestra. For- 
tunately fleetness which might terrify 
others is madé ravishing by them. Set 
Over in contrast to the exhilaration of 
these measures are the two trios, 
first in the pleasant dialogue 
wood wind, and the second the rica 
four-voiced harmony in the strings. A 
movement of rare charm, simplicity and 
grace, unimpaired as some 
Schumann's score by the heaviness ot 
the orchestration. 

Nor does he permit despondency to 
wholly overtake him in the andante, al- 
though he alluded to the ‘melancholy 
bassoon” which he “put in with especial 
pleasure.’’ He strengthened the organic 
structure of the work here by carrying 
forward the pensive melody sung by 


. violins and by oboe to become the sec- 


ond theme of the last movement, an- 
other token of the beauty of -inner 
workmanship in which Schumann de- 
lighted. | 

The final allegro breathes forth the 
joy and exultations of life again, and 
concludes with superbly spirited pages, 
for with Schuman affirmation and ex- 
uberance of heart never inspire the 
weariness and oppression of parade or 
inflated bombast. Mr Fiedler’s pericrm- 
ance was one of unflagging energy, yet 
not without thoughtfulness and sym- 
pathy. The orchestra played with un- 


derstanding, fine balance and beauty of 


tone. 


the | 
of the | 


pages of | 


a. * re iF Pa) 
ve passag 
Itz, - seems 


p. and zealous use of brass! applauded so warmly aft 


ith its” so 


brought the 
orchestra wil 
tour next week. 


MISS GOODSON 


rogram to a close. 


“* THE SOLOIST 


The Men. rose to acknowledge the applause 
be away on a Western Te aati ah 


oh : Up. : 
2 | . vo Y y +o Ses . ty y \ vs, 
” 


) 1e 
with the conductor. 5 «eM ais ars 8 
_ Miss Goodson gave a virile and excit- 
ing performance of Tschaikowsky’s gor- 
‘geous work. She took the piece in a 
symphonic spirit, and she played with 
the greatest authority and enthusiasm. 
‘She was abundantly equal to the large 
demands upon the muscle and the 
brains. of the performer. This was good, 
straightforward, almost masculine play- 
ing, and it was more, for the final 
movement hung together as it seldom 


Symphony Wins More Lau- does and for once its first theme was 


rels by Performance 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


At the 14th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, yesterday af- 
ternoon, in Symphony Hall, Katherine 
Goodson was the soloist, playing Tschai- 
kowsky’s piano concerto in B flat minor. 


The orchestral pieces were Schumann’s | 


Second Symphony and Dvorak’s over- 
ture, ““Hyisitka.’’ The performance of the’ 
Schumann symphony was an admirable 


one, and in this connection it may be] 


said that there are few conductors them- 
selves so sincere and so in love with the 
music of Schumann that they can com- 
municate his very personal appeal as can 
Mr. Fiedler. And there is, perhaps, no 
composer of orchestral music who speaks 
So directly and personally to thé hearer. 
This becomes the more evident with | 
every season that passes. The sym-| 
phonies of Schumann become more popu- } 
lar, and more understood, rather than 
less so, with advancing years, and these | 
are the symphonies that have been rather 


(tion of this mood. 


taken with appropriate dash and sav- 
agery, and the grand final appearance 
of the singing theme? with § sufficient 
breadth. The pianist who handles this 
concerto must have two good hands, or 
fists would be a better word, and in ad- 
‘dition to qualities of a thorough musi-’ 
‘cian, at least a sufficiency of animal 
‘spirit to do justice te its furious vi- 
tality. eae gy 8 Br 


Miss Goodson Eixcels 


Mao. * 

Miss Goodson displayed all these quali- 
ties in a plentiful measure, and . she 
played the slow movement without un- 
due nicety or sentimentalizing. On. the. 
whole, while there are pages in this work 
which permit of more subtlety of treat- 
ment and more distinction of coloring 
than were given it, this was one of the 
best performances of the B-flat minor 
concerto that has been heard here in a 
number of years. It is seldom’ that. a 


|woman pianist appreciates so genuinely 


a work built on great lines and composed 
without gloves. eS EN a a 

The ‘‘Husitka” overture was a comple- 
Today many of us 


ifind Dvorak a gifted lyricist, but a com- 


poser conspicuously lacking in modern 


contemptuously described as in the style 


of piano duets, as quite uns j 
3 ’ ymphonic in 
thought ahd style, as lamen 


Schumann Finely. 


intensit? of feeling; but this overture, 
as Hanslick put it in 1892, “is of fanatic- 
sntably lacking jal spirit, as though passages were or- 
in brilliance, clearness, individuality ‘in |} chestrated with hatchets, scythes and 


pris phage But nothing heard yes- f} battle maces.’’ The orchestra is a tu- 
it was rededicated, It presents more erday was so touching as this symphony, | mult of battle, and no finer backbone for 
Concerto for Hey Style problems than the disappearance of the 
1 


with its short-breathed | 
a. ed themes, its va-|}/ the shouting, clanging music could be 
gpening theme. That is a likely tune. If 
Sir E 
The program at the ltt Symphony 


Tschaikowsky’s second concerto was a 
work of heartaches. Because of Rubin- 
stein’s vituperative misappreciation, 1t 


ire to be played for the first time 
Mme Goodson Chooses Too Virile d i anywhere in Boston by Bulow, to whom 


f 1ety of little mannerisms so characteristic || provided than by the themes of the old 
h gehen Jalgar Bee warvied i | | eat 5g en and considered so unethi-|/hymns employed by the composer with 
rg Me Ce ew shapes, guises, gar: | , | * a composer when confronted by a {such skill and effect. This overture was 
ments, habits or other musical raiment | i ony. And how one wishes for some |] played with due energy, and it was a 
| rehearsal yesterday afternoon was as with which to clothe it. ies wa hieg wood and brass in the final move- |j pleasant, stirring sensation. 
follows: Schumann, Sympltony No. 2] , Besides accounting for its whereaoouls & n | 
| F rsky to | the pianist finds a species of bravura in 
‘In @ major;. Tschaikowsky, cgncerto| ing “frst and last movements, music Superbly Played MR. FIEDLER AND THE REST OF THE 
| for pianoforte No. 1, in B flat minor, | suggesting at times a stream of molten Still’ Sch | ‘ 
opus 23, Mme Katharine Goodson, solo-| lava at Ce ee ian eeeond Gh or Miah Bet Sunn muitos in a way that ey SEG SEASON ane 4 add Fp a 
ist; Dvorak, overture ‘“Husitska.” | yn ry Mi lan pipe! ee > a layed with light- Gaty cearly aboed ec macconeeally, or — ° | 
The symphony was the feature of the ness of touch, elasticity and fluency. aud that tube on army. at taenks day,| The Interest and the Promise of His’ Re- | 
afternoon. It seems incredible that this’ The superb opening chords thundering into. a single or ; y of instruments Se Th Conaueter and 
was the work of a man sick in mind in their dey Sehr gar gy oepapeiry nae wc ol of the ‘moe? Rattan ti pO iy! reemae Snlaageye maining Work Here—dnhe Seiden. 
and body, music so abundant in ideas, gin eR Re ra ply 2 \'$ were needed Strongly subjective moods. ‘all its the Public—Mr. Renaud, Mme. Tetrazzi i 
so well proportioned and coherent, SO jn portions of. this movement, and in the stringy tone, the finale strides f d aM G nd Mr Marcoux in ew 
varied in emotional expression, so spon- whole of the last. anced to the aS surely and as proudly as the Winged _ an me. Gay a . Ww te ih 
amos th auint, In @ letter of the 2° Disko ie:tceduentiveraile Victory. Mr. Fiedler interpreted this| Parts at the, Opera House. Next Wieeinny, 
Symphony with the most admirable at- 
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lt ak. 2h a Lae siah”’’ by the Handel and Haydn society, 
NS Ss ate CESS and the other is Bach's ‘Pastoral Sym- | music, ; 
Se Sih ale, a danreaa ls pe S ou 7 Btw) leet from his Christmas oratorio, Mr. ) cee ee walk 
Bo bie ler ig the present conduc- j | rai ot) Sa ; | ver came near to forgetting the last # Drought a century of change when the 
, it oe ue ayenpnody Orchestra. — -at the Symphony rehearsal Friday, | oe big this necessity, but bethought him- Second part of the concert began, bee 
He will be such for three months i wime. Katharine Goodwin. played Tschai- A A: time, and it was excellently played bussy’s “Images’’ have feet of clay,. and > 
ad BE. and more to come padre kowsky’s concerto in B flat minor. The A rtp eg Sthar sony iach pa and ~ the, eal ne (the breaker of images) 
‘aio’ | eeular concerts, a concert | . jann’ mphony in aire loge Wor, Unease rt conductors would do May cheerfully hammer at them. Was | 
Bevan. paire Of Dg | orchestra played Schuman # SyiyP weil to imitate—not dragging or sentimen- it irony which made Mr. Fiedler : 5 98 
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ban oak 4) A Na ee gy ity 
Summer—French Opera for. New ME. Ul 
8 work tthe News of the Hour wi 


*J ia 


me! 


f a P , to the ‘ te 
‘for t ion Fund, two “trips , iy overture. al. give such. 
Mead ahh ta Hew York and sundry ‘out |) C major and eiebboicay Madcboghl he re HOt course ou ia Sa simplicity and dignity in the first part of 
side” ‘concerts in the cities of New Eng- | Of Mme. Goodson, Louis C, Elson says in : imam nhene < ‘a “tins ‘ eaders know that the programme and then suddenly jump. 
Jand. At the beginning of May, he will | the Advertiser: interlude or postiude : Thére ie a prelude, ~ to modern elusiveness in the second? 
eave Boston, by an arrangement oe Mme. Katharine Goodson evidently loves sharin te tha aagens cae stp ks hain cme q me grt “0 measures of Bach than’a cycle 
ay , return to Eu- | : ; . ed : ewe Wits ae tot aby eS of Debussy. These images fo : 
‘nounced last cree page ae ggeedl with high- | this concerto. Her performance show " kt oy oy hey seem most restful i MNebO’ devoted’ ta What, BH dv vuitevine “Monee 
rope to es take er prestige and gen- | something more than great technique an many of Mie aid wee an ee times.’’ But = Judging by this work the only tune km 
Dae gaeired sa py reason of his | careful study; it revealed a sympathetic concert-rhaus ‘rap ie of tie ee “ she has left is ‘‘Three Blind Mice,” which 

f . 4 - a o- F : 25 ’ re eC. mor 1c . , - : 5 

four yeats with the Symphony Orchestra. | appreciation of the beauties of the com uuions demanded in the “Da Cane Ache i aaleteeia ee after much that is 


In the three months of the season that | position, a comprehension of its poetic form which this master often used. This Debussy is a h hief 
nS bussy is man whose chief charac- 


“ Ue . MAStOr% 4 rar To , 
remain, he will doubtless prepare Prv- | meaning. ‘That this comprehension is not ; - FAG; however, is not prolix nor too daniutic: to’ anneit) anys 
revels in isolated chords and passages for 


grammes as catholic and interesting te given to every musician is abundantly the dubesGRieee bend we 
‘those he has made throughout his term, | proved by the savage criticism of it by the was exc oP bor * slish horns, which the sake of their : 
he will give duly eloquent performances composer’s friend and admire®, Nicolas binge psn arerp 'y played yesterday. This ae nt Ne t gh color, and therefore his 
of the music in which his best traits aS % 1 Rubinstein, a more unbiased critic than toned "eae ‘ 4 written for the old-fash- ; be rst oe coherence, and could ‘stop 
conductor shine; he will, lead in some } tne great Anton, his brother. : rec afse onoe, an instrument now ob- / equa y well at any point of the composi- 
pieces as memorably as he has played Mme. Goodson made a success with this In ee rice 7 | | ne there is some balance and contrast 
mot a few in the past; he will not spare | work which can be compared with the : Bach’s pais t rs eee oratorio one can see ° moods, but no real tonal architecture, 
| : lishment with the | triumph which she won at these concerts ede enna ormality of key. The work ~ Jt is “aural” rather than ‘‘cerebral’’ music 
) 1 SIX parts, played on the holy days of for the brain is shocked by harmonic 


study, pains or accomp . paper 
rest. He will continue, in short, to be the [some years ago im we hear ho oil Bo the : Glitlatined uae , on : 
able and diligent, the interesting and ex- | possible technical equipment was comen 19: dé ow MURROT, and the last part Chasms, but the ear is ‘always delicately 
* duct ¢ that he has been from-] dence, but this was only a\means to an 12t} iP hs days after the first. Yet on that y appealed to, , 
cellent conductor ; d The ‘sharp contrasts of the first | «th day the master ends in the key In ‘‘Iberia’”’ ¢ . fi | 
the first, while a public that has liked } end. ee Wha  clestueue: aeaie. of the which he began almost a nhivest ty 2) in ria are many. fine bits of tone- 
him warmly, will not wane in regard and | movenier™ ¢ them a tune sung by blind Think of that, oh ye moder Te eee cee ane. _ DFORT ADORE ns en 
applause for him themes. (one we ein fair) +} cae tact | who denne att eh lodern discomposers also the constant affront to the mind that 
.cvars at a Russian fair) the juxta-~ Stay in one key for ‘ro x appreciates pate ' 
ayy. tpen,..with these three oats ah of the Andante Semplice and the measures at a time! meiner ky fy el it olan leat oe Shanti ee ee 
i ’ ) ‘ | a i at s . ao | Min TXT op cy S assical or romanti $i 
sai a ie oe re ae esas ghodi i isttle dance-tune in Be eee tagath Paria es in spite of all his aie rf ke 
fulness Ol his p ) ’ asculine vigor oO 1€ ; | . Y, Could appreciate the be: ies lh : ERAS : 
thoSe that profess to admire him most be a aie) were all brought out in an ex- of the stricter school is sows: in’ ce a Le nyt adi oe pga bea quite 
feemingly determined to begin very prema~ | cellent manner. To combine the technique ways; his love of the conservative songs fi ree Pcp th Dainty, _Melodious, and 
turely the rites of farewell? In private |. ouired for the first movement, the force of Robert Franz; his use of th 1 di ally grand and massive, they ‘were 
ti y | | 1 t required tic t $ Abatin he nate , : se e old dia- definite and well-contrasted. The Mi t 
talk «they discourse of the conductor S80! | samanded for the finale, and the poetic tonic modes in the motive of Faith. in of the Will-o’-the Wisps w: a 
emniy, as though ‘he ‘had finished his work | insight and freedom exacted by each | Parsifal’; and his careful revision Pilg a eset! ie tag was most delicate- 
én Boston, whereas ‘he has a full half-year | ovement of the concerto, Is something alteration of this overture of Gluck These | more the al sti mee font ee 
Of it (as seasons are measured) still to dO Jig pe proud of, and we can only use | alterations were fully explained in the fany of. ihe woabaaas hi be pe a beds igat 
ws d pl ‘ably. They write letters to | -ajectives in describing Mme. Gpodson's |} brosramme-book, and need petiti E his ; uchaw ovutt akan ee 
ably and pleasur y. adjec + taleid , ed no repetition * his lightest touches could give a ] 
the newspapers enumerating Mr. Fiedler’s | performance of this merge agg = ? . | here, but every auditor must have been picture of the subjects than Berlign waht 
Virtues and lamenting his departure, aS § copic work. tage 5 cy ancy rp ay Verne that the lofty power of Gluck ages to convey with such tuneful ‘dant 
though his final concert were at hand or he f[ first movemen Be at, really cena d mut ae Sonser'y ed in the version played at ness. The exquisite harmonics of the har 
Already had his foot on the gangway of his | and vehement ratne Wiad s concert. The introduction was a trifie told out beautifully in the D rig 
ehj | ] d his fare the very beginning of this movement was slower than we have ever heard ; » Sy a ici ad oe Ce OS aaa 
ship. Mistakenly they would epee - B the ver hat it at once caused the auditor eas we have ever heard it, but 1 yiphs, and the piccolo did good service in 
Well when the-rest of us have hardly j so vere * a as not ineffective. the Minuet. 
thought of it and are looking forward in- 7 to § aes he work was ne Aelietam Tunes | Now Mr. Fiedler cried havoe and let loos 
stead to the long series of concerts that | et tee eae the sae ‘ak edkiting a Haydn symphony in G, but not the 1 the dogs of war, for the Rakoczy marth ak 
he has still to conduct here. Thereby en- ve . aA over’ and aver again. ; aah tenant y Symphony, was in excellent at the other extreme from such Shimmer- 
thursiasts believe that they testify their || V5 reca 2 Ak mr Ande with the dignity and devotion of ing musical rainbows. Here there is savage 
particular admiration for Mr. Fiedler. A | 1 IME ccelins that with pecan Ve Cannot. help force and intensity; martial ardor, even 
wiser and a truer way to pay this “tribute” At Symphony Hall is bows fd Gee ccc Sa an of Mozart's frenay. It is no wonder that a Hungarian . 
ee ere ern BB the, actual conmuctor arts Miss Gerhardt’s appearances with are | Symphonies wear bettie than Sites eh sis ae tate Ot atiioz, after a perform- 
+hé is and to take the pleasure and the in- h Orchestra are appointed for the | The reashe ‘de ahs | ian Mozart’s.- ance of this march, and cried out: .“You 
C hiltiones, ‘ hf. i Symphony and | ason is that Mozart was the more understand the Hungari 
re ce oe coat femains for nim othe concerts of Friday afternoon, Feb, 16, an | dramatic composer, and essayed more pow- tear him to piece "7 Ther mb cha: 
‘ee. : a of the likin ; | - eo ant fraps chive, ROH rie Gy | ae lere has 
Mca siioihan ‘pubthc tor him and the Saturday evening, Feb. 1%, : cues moc'ulations and scoring, which, how-? been an important article wiisten neue 
+ gis, : : | sols Seem watery when judged by the ‘‘Revue Musicale” (‘S,I.M.” 
A ata | ai ot Ii Pa i esl es 1 by the >» Musicale” (“S.I.M.’’) whic 
uate Symphony Hall pga id arama tic achievements in the orchestral | that the gypsy music, although veri ane 
¥ spar f : ue Be me of today, while Haydn attempted ! lar in Hungary, is by no means the “tl i 
ies ung Of the kind, but indulged in sun- | and historic Hungarian music, and sh 
| whInK oo ot and charming musical prattle | Sests that Liszt’s Hungarian rhapwedicd 
prot c es as attractive today as a century Should really be entitled “Gypsy Rhan 
fect ies 'S SO spontaneous, unaf- | Sodies.” The Rakoczy march, however. ta, 
a and simple. Yet there is enough | 4ctual Hungarian music, and Berit 
‘ rApurital skill displayed, as well, only | treatment is, as above shown essentia cid 
‘+ all seems very natural and unforced, , si 
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‘Mr. Fiedler reve 

composition. It 

‘Its moments of myste 

bass-drum pulsations, 

eendo effects, and its grand climaxes were 


all splendidly brought aut. It made a most 
effective finale to\a very seasonable con-— 
cert, and won the greatest applause of the | 


entire concert, 


Mr. Fiedler and American Music 
A vast amount of rubbish is printed | 
about the prejudice against the native com- | 
poser and there is a ceaseless wail going 
upward to the stars that his music does not 
receive a hearing. Very good; now let us 
have a glance at statistics. Since Mr. 
‘Fiedler took command of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1908 he has produced 
fifty-four novelties. Of these twelve, or 
almost 25 per cent, have been by Americans. 
Here are the titles of some of them: Suite 
for strings by Arthur Foote, symphonic 
poem, “Ormazd,” by I. 5. Converse; “Suite 
Symphonique,” by George W. Chadwick ; 
theme, variations and fugue for organ and 
orchestra, and also a sinfonietta, by the 
same composer; a symphony and an over- 
ture, by Gustav Strube; first performance 
of MacDowell’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Lamia”’; 
symphonic poem, ‘‘Atala,’”’ by A. M. Curry; 
Henry Hadley’s symphonic poem, ‘The Cul- 
prit Fay’; H. F. Gilbert’s comedy overture 
on Negro themes; Maquarre’s symphonic 
poem, ‘‘On the Sea Cliffs.”’ , 
It is tolerably certain that the American 
composer has not suffered for want of op- 
portunity in Boston. With the exception 


of MacDowell’s “Lamia,” all the native | 


works brought out by Mr. Fiedler were 
heard for the first time anywhere. Some 
of them had the good fortune to be heard 
elsewhere after the Boston conductor had 
ushered them into the limelight. The truth 
is not that the American composer's music 
does not get a hearing, but that it seldom 
gets a second one. And that is not the 
fault of the wicked and conspiring con- 
ductors, but of thard-hearted, “unpatriotic 
audiences who do not care a copper cent 


| The concert was one of marked 
_ merit. Dvorak’s overture with its 


ve it t 
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actors of Cou 


° h cribe existing conditions principally. to 
wit ymp ony niggardliness in the salary question, It 
is alleged that if some singer demands 
| an annual remuner : 10 
One would have had to search dili- | management lee hing ae ee pm 
gently to have found a vacant seat at} proceeds to make up for the loss by en- 
the Symphony Orchestra rehearsal yes- ! gaging half a dozen who 

cape gga Peg 14th for the sea- | catartes aggregate ‘$10,000 abbr 
son, for Mr. Fiedler had prepared an- ft must - a a er 

) st be admitted that, with t 
other of those famous | programmes, | exception of three or four ‘singers. Of 
: kowsky's No, ] Concerto and Dvorak’s Are. pci bes — at ym pa couple, 
Biicaiages aes ree vr ck there © German prima Hewicniy ‘Frieda Taine: 
wa Ss atherine Goodson at tha’ 4; . el; 
piano in the concerto, and Miss Good- sul de xy Italo-Spanish _colorature 
son has a noticeably good following in “jy, * regen vheintion and the. Oaees 
‘this city. nupfer, the German Opera staff hardly 
_bears comparison with the artists sing- 
ing nightly in German towns of one- 
hymn foundation has moments of real Mae ap Fae BiRe oF Fire ys an . ze 4 
ne piace rr SAS Sen: Oe NANO Gagneliior wriAber yen yey on Bl mh sta 
er to doubt if the same man was au- | i ; eer 
thor of both. Miss Goodson played the fxs PF tng peppgented ots nae: See to 
concerto well, particularly the lighter ; interest. Tt is wing Be Germany aa 
in then nik foediete ''t seemed lacking _Herr Winter's comamabialian “? 63 ng! 
f e more forcible ones, those in’ gotiate with C Ke 
rhio : ol. Hi 
which this pianist has been wont to for the “loan” of Dr aE ae Palast 


excel heretofore. There was far from duct 
: The _cuctor of the Berlin Royal F 
being enough fire. Repeated recalls 4was captured for the Boston By ainee 


; 


pasate with concerto. The Schumann orchestra for five years 
nee 3 with the real Schumann When Caruso comes to Berlin for 
aking in every line was splendidly _three nights and gets $2500 per perform- 


' given, 
| ance the Opera management charges 


A. special western trip takes the place from $7.50 to $10 a seat. On other oc- 


of rehearsal ¢ : : 
f rehearsal and concert next week. For: casions prices range from $1.50 to $8-a 


Feb. 9 and 10 Mr. Fiedler offers: S ' 8 : 
‘4 Mr. » : Sym- seat, with casts of correspon - 
Nepiag in Feiner, No. 4, Tschaikow- © feriority. | : “—_ 
sky; concerto for ‘cello, Lalo (Hein- | It was recently stated in the P ia 
sh omy % : , russian 
rich Warnke, cellist) ; Ormazd,” a Parliament that the Kaiser spent ih 
symphonic poem (first time), Converse. 3 private fortune annually to the extent 
' - Of $750,000 to cover the chronic deficits 


ES Re Ee NE 


7 AVIA at at his half-dozen royal theatres -and 


retinal il a iia 
opera houses. His majesty’s civil list’ 
amounts, roundly, to $4,000,000, and he 
Bg | Wy has no income whatever as German Em. 


peror., 
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whether music is domestic or imported, but 
only whether it interests them. If the first 
audience does not make a sufficient tumult 
of joy over a new work to reach the ear 
of the conductor in the next town the sec- | 
ond performance does not take place. The 


. sot alee This Said to Be One of Objects Rees ———- = eee 
| composition goes to slee es its cradle . : nother La Aud te 
| cad phewet wakes up. And al the ais of Visit of Berlin Privy Bart ee eeae Goad 


tat hiss the old A me Matinee Concert. 
ors begin the old outcry that the con- . The first | 
ductors do not give the American composer | Councillor. matinée concert of the Boston 


S 
an opportunity to be heard; [W. J. Hen- rn tet poe a at Carnegie Hall 
derson in the New York Sun. y afternoon was attended by an 


) the Metropolitan, 


~ plied lel nd ~_—_— ~—- « , 
x “o — = a Wasaswy) es ees ‘wan @ 


Count von. Hulsen-Haseler frankly ad- 

mits his inability to compete with the 

| " ; {) unlimited financial backing enjoyed by | 
Tees 


THE BOSTON OiiCHESTRA. 


[By Wireléss to The Herald.) #¢9/2 audience which filled the house. The pro- | 
BERLIN. Jan: 97-1. rene /21| gramcme omprised Beethoven's “Eroica” 
buhhcidleseitiass re ve ocal critics of’ the |i symphony, the “Spring Song” from Saint- 
Opera declare {I e . Kataer's «Royal f Saéns's “Samson et Dalila,” Debussy’s 
Swowietinie aittned lat its anxiety for-aj,| Afternoon of a Faun”; three songs, “Die 
of New York rm with the Metropolitan [- Junge Nonne,” “Tod und das Madchen” 
that unles 8 due to the. realization ||®"4 “Der Erl Kénig,” and Liszt’s “Les 
S some such’ arrangement be Préludes.” The singer was again E 
Schumann-Heink. 
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eonchusion that Mr. Fiedler — om o 
tempt nothing revolutionary in the 
symphony. He chose the wise Cores = 
ph for a smooth and well accen 
performance, leaving 


the music to pro- 
claim its own message 


+" 
\ 


rather than one 
ihe might pretend to have discovered 
hae beautiful smoothness, — solidity of 
tone and clarity of the playing of | 
‘orchestra in the other two numbers red 
‘that admiration which usually attends 
the concerts of the welcome visitors 
the Eastern metro S. 
ies ng Schumann-Heink was not quite 
so happy yesterday afternoon as she was 
‘on Thursday evening. Her singing of 
the “Sprin es had sincerity and some 
bits of really dramatic delivery to com- 
mend it, and her.“Death and the Maiden | 
was well done. But in the other two num- | 
bers there was not a little to cause regret 
to her friends. However the honesty 
of oad purpose must always command 


respect. 


> management of the Boston sym- 
aoe Bn sm a received a letter two or 
‘ago from a town of considerable im port- 
ance-a little over 100 miles from «toner 
in which-the management Was informec 
_that a certain society in that town wes 
| planning to give a grand concert and ba 
| on an evening in February. They were 
' anxious to have the Boston symphony or- 
'chestra, which they “heard was a very 


' their. 


ment of hat-pins and maybe & 


Maj 
them by such hints as that on the Ma) 


4 
AS 7 


hats. In all quarters of 
there is an upraising of arms, an 


with them, a general rustle and 4n it | 
ting disturbance td the eyes and ne on 
some who are preoccupied with the ips ) 
A few such have written letters eh 
newspapers setting forth their pied a 
ation and asking “publicity” for 1t; rh 
have complained to the management @ ” 
concerts; and still more have Aa en he 
gretfully or resentfully in abet tt a 
Blinn, seemingly, has noted -simiial 
ditions in the theatre at the end sold 5 
and is trying to abate the annoy Si 
‘e, however, (ié¢ 
In the ace Sa ever 
his seat 
hat-pin 
There i: 


+} 
Lit 


programme. 
disturbing searcher for hat, 
shoes, usually plunges undet 
whereas in Symphony Hall, hats, 
and arms go up simultaneously. Sie 
no doubt that to sensitive aud! ors, 
sight, the rustle, tne momental sin 
are irritating. and that ey Fe a fi 
impatient under them. Those w SC 

on their hats might soo 
(which no doubt the 
- finical), if they would await 
‘of the concert before they ; 
| cate process. Beene an indee 
misjudge the progress mu 
meg pit or. their hats while it nee ll 
minutes to run. Per contra a pehterteapy At 
ment prefers to hamper its phar a ashe 
as few rules as possible, and Sanh ae wi 
to see our concert-rooms Ssprinkic 


the actual en 
begin an intr! 


VK 


y confusio1g 


the vexed spirit: 
y believe fussy ong 


they sorely 
f the final numberg@ | 


| good one,” and thought they could go as 


as paying $300, if the orchestra would 
wing for ‘the dancing as well as for the 
eoncert. A politely-worded note was sent, 
in which great regret was expressed that 
on the night in question the orchestra was 
engaged in giving a concert in Carnegie 
haf New York, and would be unable to 
accept the engagement offered. 


—ee 


‘The New Grievance at Symphony Hall 


T the end of the cast and 
A« 


Theatre 
ual note: 
if members 


the Mejastic 
this unus- 
be grateful 
will re- 


“The Boss’’ at 

this week stands 
“Mr. Blinn will 
of the audieuce 


. ll of the curtain. 
heir hats until the fal | 
atl often the enjoyment of the majority 


is ruined by isolated cases of unintentional || 
Already letters have come to | 


discourtesy.’’ 


scenic particulars on the programmes | 


| 
a! 


tne HEARD IN DIFFICUL 
TSCHAIKOWSKY CONCERTG 


frain from reaching for and adjusting | 


this paper suggesting that a similar note © 
be printed conspicuously in the programme | 


book of the Symphony Concerts, and un- 
folding what is fast becoming a new griev- 


afternoons at Symphony all. Long since 
it reconciled itself to the removal of its 
hats, and no woman, unless she 


Stranger to the concerts, now makes herself 
conspicuous by a futile effort to keap hers 
upou her head. On the other hang. no 
Sooner has the orchestra begun th@,tgst 
number on ‘the programme or the music 


is a | 


green signs of minute prohibitions 


| those that dot our parks. 


MME. KATHARINE GOODSO! 
- AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Cus Yaga dt 


Her Performance Revealed Symp 
thetic Appreciation of Beautic 


of the Composition. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


’ 
L | PROGRAMME. 
ance with a part of the audience of Friday | 


7 9 
Schumann—Symphony in C major. _No. any 
| Tschaikowsky—Piano Concerto in B flat, me 
Soloist—Mme, Katharine Goodson. 
Dvorak—‘‘Husitzka Overture.’’ 


A programme of convenient lene , 
reasonable breadth. We do not eee 
‘second symphony the fBreatest of a 
‘mann’s works, but it remains much sre 


'than many of the modern symphonies , 


which the concert auc 
ence. Schuma 1] ha 
skill when he wrote the 


~ 


hig i 


tr. aa : y 
C major symphony 
than when he composed the ones in B flat * 


and in D minor, but the glow of inspira-.. 
tion was greater in the two earlier works. | 


Yet the excellent contrasts of major and 
minor in this symphony are always strik- 
'ing. The foreshadowing of the thoughts 
|of the subsequent movements in the slow 
| introduction is a noble touch which one 
finds in other Schumann symphonies. He is 


thoroughly homogeneous in his symphone-. 


ies, Only Beethoven and Brahms beirlg his 
equals in this respect. 

The relationship of the later parts of the 
Symphony to the introduction was made 
excellently clear in the interpretation. It 
vas logical evolution in its best sense. The 
trumpet and horn calls of the first part 
were shaded exactly right, being rather a 
premonition than a full-fledged fanfare. 
The promise soon reaches its fulfilment, 
however, and the premonition ends in 
triumph, such triumph as only Schumann 
could write. There never was a more ex- 
ultant composer than this man whose end 
was so miserable. 

It is a pity, however, that the work 
Should be so overshadowed by the great- 
ness of modern tone-coloring. In the 
neutral-colored and sometimes muddy 
orchestration one is apt to lose sight of 
the loftiness of the ideas themselves. 
Weingartner has said that Schumann’s 
symphonies sound better as four-hand 
plano-pieces than in the concert-room, and 
there is some truth in the remark. It 
might be well for one of our modern 
orchestral masters to rescore Schumann. 

The first movement was finely read. 
The second was taken too fast. Our great 
violinists were able to keep the figures 
clear in spite of the speed, but we fear 
that many auditors could not grasp their 
beauty in such rapid tempo. 

The Adagio was magnificently inter- 
preted. It may not be as great as the 
slow movement of the B flat or the D 
minor symphonies, but it is of long breath 
and the final diminuendo was exquisitely 
shaded. 

| The finale was also perfectly given,— 
| virile, resolute and with the atmosphere of 
exhilaration in every measure. Now the 
trumpet and horn calls rang out lustily 
and triumphantly and our excellent kettle- 
drummer took his short “‘obbligato”’ at the 
end as if he enjoyed it. 

And then Mr. Fiedler was called out 
| twice, and the orchestra obliged to rise,— 
a good proof that .Schumann’s beauties 
have not faded even 
| decries them. 


The Tschaikowsky concerto was erron- 
eously announced, in last week’s list, as 
in B minor. It is in B-flat minor. The 
error undoubtedly came about through the 
senseless German custom of calling B-flat 
“B”, while the note B is called “H’’. 
is a clerical error dating back nearly 1000 

years and it is about time that it was cor- 
rected. 


interest in this concerto, which was first fraierangl measure of 


launched in this city. We have not so 


| 


——.* - 


this concerto. 


at ' ) ate : ; wi ar Ms 
Her performance showed. 


7 
ip 


something more than great technique and. 


careful study; it revealed a sympathetic 
appreciation of the beauties of the com- 
position, a comprehénsion of its poetic. 
meaning. That this comprehension is not 
given to every musician is abundantly 


proved by the savage criticism of it by the 


composer’s friend and admirer, Nicolas 
Rubinstein, a more unbiased critic than 
the great Anton, his brother. | 

There are several aberrations from strict 
form in the work, but there is passion and 
emotion galore, and there is melody. There 
is tune enough in this concerto to set up 
Reger and Elgar for life. But the tunes 
are not mere tunes “a la Schubert,’’ in 
contrast with each other, but they are de- 
veloped and evoluted with Sea-changes into 
“something rich and strange.’’ 

Such a concerto demands of the soloist 
(besides tremendous technique) absolute 
abandon, temperament, freedom. We can- 
not imagine a straight-laced Classicist mak- 
ing anything out of it. We can imagine 
a hide-bound Hanslick frothing about it 
(not so insanely as he did abut the violin 
concerto, however), and all the martinets 
finding fault. In Short, whether one is a 
fault-finder or a beauty-finder, one will 
find something to Say on his side, in 
descanting on this Symphony. 

Mme. Goodson made a success with this 
work Which can be compared with the 
triumph which she won at these concerts 
some years ago in Grieg’s concerto. All 
Possible technical equipment was in evi- 
dence, but this was only a means to an 
sharp contrasts of the first 
Inovement, the clear-cut style of the 
themes (one of them a tune sung by blind 
beggars at a Russian fair) the odd juxta- 
position of the Andante Semplice and the 
little dance-tune in the second movement, 
the masculine vigor of the Finale (again 
dance-like) were.all brought out in an ex- 
cellent manner. To combine the technique 
required for the first movement, the force 
demanded for the finale, and the poetic | 
insight and freedom exacted by each | 
movement of the concerto, is something | 
to be proud of, and we can only use. 
adjectives in describing Mme. Goodson’‘s | 
performance of this titanic and kaleidos- | 
copic work. Possibly at the end of the | 


end. The 


first movement matters were spasmodic 


tt (about 
table. 


and vehement rather than really broad, but | 
the very beginning of this movement was | 


though Debussy | so virile that it at once caused the auditor 
~to sit up. 


Under the circumstances the work was 
very brilliant and at the end the pianist 
was recalled over and over again. 

But “Husitzka” was of quite another 
order. Dvorak gives alternate slices of 
chorale and battle music, and the work is 
as inspired as the multiplication 
It is all “sound and fury signify- 
ing nothing.’”’” Compared with that other 


We of Boston have an especial .festival overture—‘‘1812’""—this shrivels up, | 


“made to. 
for Dvorak’s 


it seems 


Out of respect 


many “first performances” of musical |™emory let it be put back upon the shelf, 


| 
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1911--12., 
Conductor. 
Programme. 
; moderato con an 
Rondo 
Soloist: 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA 
Steinway Piano used 


I. Prelude: Allegro maestoso 


II. Intermezzo 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“Ormazd’’ (MS.) 


(First time in Boston) 


SYMPHONY in F minor, No. 4, Op. 36 
valse 
II. Andantino in modo di Canzona 


III. Scherzo; Pizzicato ostina 


IV. Fina 


AY. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, AT 8 P.M. 


III. Introduction: 


Symphony Hall. 
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Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE 


MAX FIEDLER, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
CONVERSE, 





TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONVERSE AND 
: THE ’CELLO 


A Day in Which Nothing Went Too Well 
—Tschaikowsky and His Formulas, Emo- 
tional and Musical—The Elegant Mr. 
Warnke in Lalo’s Elegant Concerto—A 
Poor Performance of Mr. Converse’s New 
Tone-Poem—lIts Distinctions 


LMOST nobody fared too well at the 
Symphony Concert yesterday at- 
ternoon. Mr. Fiedler was late in 
beginning and he prolonged the 

intermission by a full five minutes. Thus 
the concert continued nearly two hours, 
and toward the end the audience became 
restless. At the first hint of a climax In 
Mr. Converse’s new piece, which stood last 
on the programme, up went the hats, 
though the actual end was still far away. 
Tschaikowsky, whose symphony in F minor 
began the concert, fared none too well, 
because the years and much repetition are 
beginning to wear upon his music and 
make it seem a thing of formula in mood 
and expression. Mr. Winter once entreated 


the actors to forgo for a while ““The Mer- 


chant of Venice.’”’. They properly retorted 
that their audiences liked the comedy. 
From Baku to Boston stray voices among 
the reviewers are ‘beginning to implore the 
conductors to forgo for a while Tschal- 
kowsky’s music. 
their nanree like it. They did yesterday 
80 well that they called Mr. Fiedler twice 
back to his place and finally brought the 


orchestra to its feet. 


Mr. Warnke, who played Lalo’s concerto | 


for violoncello for the middle piece of the 
concert, fared none too well, because even 
when his instrument is played with the 
grace, the lightness, the elegance of flowing 
tone and polished style that he brought to 
it and to Lalo’s concerto, it does become 
tedious to the average ear. Finally, Mr. 
Converse, whose new tone-poem, “Ormazd,”’ 
was the final number, was in none too good 
case and through no fault of his own. The 
piece had not been sufficiently rehearsed ; 
it could be played with more discerning im- 
agination and truer expression than Mr. 
Fiedler brought to it; and the audience 
earlier in the concert would have been more 
in the mood for close and sympathetic re- 
sponse. There is a psychology of audiences 
as well as of conducting, and both might 
have served Mr. Converse better. Of course 
the audience applauded; of course Mr. Con- 
verse wished to acknowledge it; but some- 
how he missed his way to the stage and 
came up against a locked door. Thus fate 
held on to the end. 


em ee 


be 
‘ 


. fo 


They properly reply that . 


phonist ‘he music-hearing world has pras- 
tically egreed to know him. . What a- 
" creature is man, especially Muscovite maa, 


runs this formule. He is the prey of misa-. 
ry and despair; he broods over his mourn 
it. He tries to find relief in the recalling 
' Of the memorise of youth and happiness, 
_ Of high ambition and fine achievement, and 
they mock him. He seeks ft ijn ecstatic 
dreams, and the yturn hollow and fan~ 
itasmal. He turns to the loveliness of life— 
usually in dance rhythms—and. it quickly 
forsakes him. He rushes into the din of 
~it and finds it only sound and fury. So 
Fate tosseg men, its pawns, hither and 
, thither, leading him nowhere but 
. blacker and blacker delusi@n and despair. . 
When he would accomplish Fate sternly: 
reproves him. When he argues, Fate 
, Whirls his aspirations to the winds. . Van- 
ity vanishes, saith the preacher, all. is 
_ Vanity. Hopelessness of hopelessness, says 
Tschaikowsky, all is futility and despair 
Come, let us make music, even a symi- 
7 Phony, out of it all. 

And so has the Russian, who was really 
_the slave of his temperament, made more 
‘than one that have spread his fame and 
‘that audiences like to hear. And so, in 
, Particular, he made the Symphony in F- 
‘minor, as we heard it yesterday. 
,is Fate, thundering out its might, its irre- 
vocable will at the very beginning, and re- 
‘turning to neither under al] the rest or to 
smite cach succeeding music of dream or ree. 
‘ing hand. The clarinet of the first movement 
i sings its scng of happiness, the other in- 
struments join and swell the mood. And. 
| then straightaway, Fate, misery, despair — 
toss man about again. 


yet happy recollection. It cannot last; 
Fate chokes it. There is no saturation in 
Sayety and fancy, even in a scherzo with 
| the strings playing a brilliant pizzicato; 
whiel as for ‘tthe tumult of wild life and 
| revelyry in the finale, Fate soon strides in 
and scatters it, sitting alone to hear the 
; orchestra thunder out its own might of 
coom. | 

Throughout the symphony, the formula 
‘has had its perfect work, and with it, 
almost in formula, toof 80 Tschaikowsky’s 
characteristic orchestral procedures. The. 
music is endlessly chromatic. There is: 
»more repetition of a musical idea, a new. 
‘version with new instrumental coloring | 
than there is closely considered and fertile | 
“development of it. 
\find voice in the wood-winds and they are — 
.melancholy. Dance rhythm’s and flickers 
“of dance rhythms recur. There are mo- 
ments of thunderous orchestral din, of abe 
rupt contrasts. There are passages which” 
Merely fill space on music paper and tit . 


Re, 
ful estate and lo! He is plunged deeper in 


There | 


The second move-- 
ment tries to sing the song of melancholy, 


The songful melodies 


| 
| 


| 


} 
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into hs 


: 
; 
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.<olor, Above all, there is direct emotional 





till Tschaikowsky has gathered passion 
again. There is the inevitable brilliant epi- 
sode—the scherzo pizzicato. There is rich 
Slow or sombre shadows of instrumental 





appeal, and the less emotional and the hap- 
pier folk of the West sit in receptive and 


] rejoicing ‘satisfaction under it. They have 





verse has writtett In the contemporary 
schestral action that asks a band 0 


| 


| no temperaments; they do not think twice | 


in their lives of Fate; they know not brood- 
ing despair or wild elation. They have as~- 
| pirations and not many dreams. But they 


burns out his soul that conductors may wax 
‘eloquent as Mr. Fiedler did yesterday and 
élegant audiences clap their gloved and ex-~- 

cited hands. Fate is fate, even in the con- 
cert-room. 


me ee 


Mr. Converse was to concern himself 


‘with the human soul, too, though not 
precisely in Tschaikowsky’s fashion. 
There was need of an interlude for re- 
lief and refreshment, and Lalo’s cot- 
certo and Mr. Warnke’s playing pro- 
vided it. He is the most elegant, the 


most polished, the most stylistic of the 
violoncellists that we hear in these days 
when few of the virtuosi of the instru- 
ment come to America. He plays the 
violoncello, he plays its music as an 
Italian treats song, for the sensuous 
loveliness of tone that he can draw from 
them, for the flowing grace, the polished 
ease that he can impart to them. Some 
play the violoncello and its music la- 
boriously; some play it earnestly; some 
play it loftily, even nobly. Mr. Warnke 
plays it instinctively, plays it musically, 
plays it unforcedly, plays it with an ex- 
ceeding polish. Other ’cellists may have 
“searched out more deeply secrets of 
song, emotion and display even. Mr. 
“Warnke is content to give it ingratiat- 
ing voice, to refine upon all that may 
be accomplished with it. So, perhaps, 
he chose Lalo’s concerto yesterday, and 
so certainly he excelled in the playing 
of it. For Lalo’s music exhausts neither 
‘the songful and the shadowed voice of 
the violoncello or sets it capering un- 











that it may do. Lalo, like Mr. Warnke, 
would have the instrument ingratiating 
} and elegant. He presents agreeably to 
1 the assembled drawing-room, touches 
its sentiment, gives it becoming arti- 
fice. A pleasurable voice is the Lalo- 
“Warnke ’celo. 


See 


- Unmistakeably Mr. Converse’s new ‘‘Or- 
“mazd’’ might have more discerningly and 
e@Xpressively played. The orchestra _ re- 
turned -last Tuesday morning from week 
‘of concert-giving to the westward. It is 
‘seldom at its best after these journeyings 
“Ormazd’’ was twice rehearsed and de- 
lightedly. It was played at Cambridge on 
Thursday evening. It was played again in 
Symphony Hall yesterday. It will be 


and perhaps more eloquently. Mr. 


willingly through the feats of virtuoso : 


‘played there for a third time this evening 
Con- | 


~— 


| voice. 


Sr EL 





‘| native and eloquent virtuost and does not 
‘spare it.» Our orchestra is such a band of 
virtuosiy but it was not secure in ‘Or- 


mazd’’ yesterday, and it was not too re- 
sponsive to it. But it was. more respon- 
sive than was Mr. iFedler himself. The 
tone-poem begins in mystery, in vague sug- 
gestion. It is as though the mist were 
lifelong over the holy mountain, where 
Ormazd, god of light, abides. It is as 


ove to hear them when a Tschaikowsky | though to it through the air were coming 


his assembled hosts. It is as though fain‘ 
and far and then near and clear, we heard 
their tread, their trumpets. The music 
slowly gathers form, substance, assured 
Mr. Converse has written hitherto 
no such subtle, suggestive, poetized music 
Mr. Fiedler missed its mystery, its sugges- 
tion, its slow gathering and kindling; he 
made it mere affirmation of certain facts 
on the programme, 

Again twice in the ‘tone-poem, the song 
of the blessed, acclaiming Ormazd in glory, 
rises in long-drawn ecstasy. Hitherto Mr. 
Converse has written no such ethereal, such 
finely tempered music, nor riven such close 
and imaginative thought to the fashion 1n 
which it shall sound in its true quality. 
Yet Mr. Feidler missed the long-drawn 
progress, the ecstatic climax, and oltogether 
misunderstood the end of tone-poem when 
the repeated song should evaporate Franck- 
ian-wise into the radiant air. As he so 
misunderstood Mr, Converse at his strong- | 
est, ‘he failed to aid ‘him at his weakest. | 
The composer is not graphic in his sugges- | 
tion of ‘the grim underworld of the Oppos- | 
ime god of darkness. His reiterated stac- 
cato phrases, his twisting and ‘turning mo- | 
tives, his sharpdissonances ‘hardly impart 
its moanings, its writhings, its gnashing of 
teeth, its whirr of evil. The conductor 
must do all ‘he may to give music that is 
weak delineative substance and power. Mr. 
Feidler did not. 


CONVERSE — 





SYMPHON 


programme this week, 
minor 


The symphony 
which. included Tschaikowsky’s F 
symphony and Lalo’s violoncello concerto, 
Heinrich Warnke, the soloist, had for its 
novelty a symphoriic poem by Converse. 
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‘which is the opening in the vault above 
Avbordj. Gorodman is the dwelling of the 
Fravashis and of the blessed, and the 
bridge leading to it is precisely above the 
| abyss Duzalik—the monstrous gulf, the 
home of Ahriman beneath the earth.” 
|. The summary continues to recount in 
detail the creation of the gun, moon, 
planets and stars by Ormazd to be his cap- 
tains and soldiery. It narrates the cor- 
responding preparations of Ahriman in his 
contest for supremacy over Ormazd. It re- 
counts the stubborness of the battle be. 
tween Ormazd and Ahriman, and continues 
to evolve a picturesque philosophy as to 
the fate of the first human pair, the growth 
of the human race, their judgment, resur- 
rection and the final purification of Ahri- 
man. This mythology is not only interest- 
ing for the intrinsic imagination displayed, 
but also for its striking similarity to many 
of the early conceptions of Judaism. But 
these developments are beyond the plan 
of Mr. Converse’s ‘“programme.’’ More- 
over Mr. Percy MacKaye has embodied in 
prose of striking virility and imagery such 
extracts from the Bundehesch as formed 
the basis of Mr. Converse’s ‘Ormazd.’”’ 
For its intrinsic merit, and because of its 
authoritativeness, this prose poem deserves 
citation as a further introduction to the 
mood of Mr. Converse’s tone-poem. 


the vault of heaven, and to Gorodman,”” 





On the far mountain Albordj, in the realm of | 
i 


primal light, is the abode of Ormazd. 
Beyond the spheres of high heaven he created 
his shining hosts: the Sun,  run- 


. his giant run- 
ner who never dies; the Moon, 


who girdles the 
earth; and the Planets. his i 
Such like as Ss, is splendid captains. 


nha s the hairs upon a titan’s head were 
wu ee stars on the ramparts of Or- 
“a. seven were his splendid captains. Be- 


| tens the spheres of high heaven he marshalled 


ag teed realm of Gorodman, the dwelling of 
jl essed Fravashis, the circling of worlds in 
i6ir spheres was like to immortal music. 


Below the bright brid 
7 c ridge Chinavat, in the 
bowels of darkness, is the abodes of Ahriman. 


1 


{ 


buccte in the abysmal Duzahk he created his }) 
a 4 le numbers—for every creature of light a 
pom ig of gloom. Like the death-pang of the 


Bull was the moani viet 
loathing for Ormazd. ning of Ahriman—his 


Twice on huge wings, above abysmal Duzahk 


ere up towards Albordj; twice he fell 


seyond his bleak pit of doom beautiful rose 
ti peak of Albordj; in the bowels of darkness, 
‘K€ fire were the dreams of the damned. 


Fs. third time, then, Ahriman uprose; around 
lim he marshalled his hordes—cold stars and 


A 
| 
: 


wandering comets, the kings of chaos. Glittered 
against them the ranks of Ormazd. Da 1 
and dark was the conflict. aay = 


For ninety nights the smoke of stars ob- 
Scured them; till back into abysmal Duzahk fell 
AAriman defeated. Golden then, was the 
Jaughter of Ormadz. Like laughter, the gold 
haired Planets rattled their shields. 


In the realm of Gorodman, the dwelling of the 
blessed Fravashis, the circling of worlds in 
their spheres was like to immortal music. 

With the foregoing extract as a basis, 
it will be easy to imagine the dramatic 
action which underlies the tone-poem—the 





| of the envy and hatred of the followers 
_Ahriman; a short passage typifying 
' memories of the past,’’ and the mil 


‘standpoint of Persian mythology or that of 












marshalling of the forces of “Ormazd,” their, 
passing to battle, the conflict between 
Ormazd and Ahriman and their respective 
soldiers, ending in the overthrow of Ah 

man, and the rejoicing of the holy FE 
shis at the triumph of light (or the power 
of goodness) against darkness and ev tae” 
This conflict, whether viewed from the 


tn 


s% ay 
“ 


today, has not only poetic imagery, but 
an intensely human and ever-present vi+. 
tality. Once for all be it said that Mr. 
Converse has not attempted to write “Per-. 
sian music,” nor has he even suggested 
“local color” of any sort. He was con- 
cerned wholly with the poetic and dramatic 
outlines of the mythological conflict, and 
he has relied upon his own musical idiom 
to intensify the stirrings of his imagination 
upon a subject which is, after all, cosmic. © 


As for the musical analysis of “Ormazd,”» 
the work begins with a short sombre intro- 
duction of a few measures. Then follows. 
a suggestion cf the gathering of the forces | 
of light. Beginning with faint and distant | 
trumpetlike calls, there is a progress of 
impetus and sonority, constantly gaining in ~ 
accent and brilliance up to a marchlike 
episode of martial splendor. Gradually the | 
procession of Ormazd's forces passés into 
the distance, ending with a resumption of 
the distant trumpet calls in a passage of 
imaginative poetry. Then the Fravashis of 
holy men sing praises of Ormazd in chants. 
of romantic uplift. Their rejoicings are 
interrupted by turbid and gloomy lamenta- 
tions of Ahriman and his forces from the 
pit Duzahk. Their swelling wrath and envy 
is broken in upon by a poignant episode 
expressive of the memories of past happi- 
ness. Intermingled with the ferment of 
evil emotion is interwoven a motive de. 
scriptive of Ahriman’s destructive unrést 
and “pernicious activity” which gains in 
malign power. Then follows the tension 
and grip of battle between the forces of 
Ormazd and Ahriman, but the composer has’ 
wished to portray spiritual rather than ma- 
terial conflict. The motives of Ormazgd’s 
forces gradually secure the ascendancy, and’ 
in an expansively powerful climax is pice 
tured the defeat of Ahriman and his legions 
and their fall into the abyss Duzahk. The 
episode of the lofty praises of the blessed 
Fravashis returns, bringing the work to an 
elevated and mystical conclusion. aN 

The motives most in evidence are: First, 
the distant trumpet calls; the martial” 
theme of the forces of Ormazd; the lyrical 


episode of the Fravashis; the surging phrase 
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figure descriptive of the ‘“pernies 


| activity’? of Ahriman, | Aes : 
hid saat 


The orchestral requirements are 


_norma) to the purposes of the modern ta n + 
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— poem. “If Mr.Converse has. ti ‘six ‘horns '} hardly necessary to say that ly defined, so that here'is dramatic ac-— highly dramatic ‘performance of Tacha) i 
Gn place of ‘his accustomed four) it 18 be- us phases of the legend tion in music, whether the composition ‘kowsky's fourth symphony, which is aH 
cause the scope of his theme justifies it. mot been followed  Uterally,. have a title and a caged som Hye be pre--- more frankly Russian, less cosm a M) 
So also the use of the glockenspiel, celesta, symphonic poem is based sented to the public as absolute music. tan, than the 5th or the 6th. The andan- My 

7 ) | In Mr. Converse's symphonic poem, tino was played poetically; the scherzo Ay 
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Ormazd assembles the heavenly hosts, was performed with the utmost bravura, 
and there is a martial motive. There is and the finale, often brutal in its gay- 


piano as well as harp is amply warranted |UPON the thought of the battle | 
a contrasting motive which Suggests ety, a gayety that Is alcoholic, was 
| 

} 

| 


to produce the glitter and vital radiance ®nd.the ultimate tridmph of righteous- 
of the forces of light: In its genera] "ess. There is plenty of opportunity for 
orchestral style, “Ormazd’’ shows that oo composition, for dramatie contrast 
economy of resource (in the best sense of ®"4 impressive peroration. | 
| the phrase), poetic adaptation of means . MT: Converse has been most successful 
to descriptive end, the conspicuous brilliance ‘" those pages of his work which treat 


and power which are associated with Mr, °f Ormazd and his hosts and their vic- 
‘Converse’s mastery of the orchestral ‘'Y. Tho final sweeping pages are te 
medium. | most moving in the piece. It is as if 


If ‘an introductory article hiay mat. ven: Mr. Converse, too, hated the thought of 


ture far into comment on the musical subs evil and its oppressive shadow, as 
ject matter of Mr. Converse’s tone-poem, though he could only truly imagine when 


it may at least be stated that in forma] [& contemplated the ultimate salvation 


treatment he has been happy alike in Its of man. It would be interesting to note 
freedom and concise restraint where there — development of the harmonic style 
was abundant temptation to be discursive. pa paged pre gy in these — = 
Gort evocation of “atmosphere,” the | Omverse Aas in tase: luge oe ae 
ting ot ramatc conic wth dene (B0 Rrengiman af ella of other 
contrapuntal skill in the combini and $0 | ; 
opposing of motives, and more éupecialiy : doing grt ie ee ve Bag 
in the largeness of ideas and outlines, Mr. | : ee 7 Fs ig wind rete w . ch, 
Converse has shown that the interaction wag wood ee Pnane: TonnHe, clean 
of his recent interest in opera has super- | 0! :2"9 iid e mere sensuous appeal, 
added an increased instinct for dramatic |#74 Slways the mould for a_ high 


“the pernicious activity’’ of the spirit of given with the. appropriate fury. Mr. 
darkness. The two are in sharp opposi-~ fiedler doubled the horns and the wood. 
tion in the Conflict episode. But there is wind instruments. Whether the effect. 
‘another musical thought that musically was aesthetically doubled might be a. 
pe of equal importance, and to the av-‘sunject for academic discussion, | 
| erage hearer probably of greater impert- yy warnke played with fine tone and’ 
ance in that it makes a more emotional orked taste Lalo’s ‘cello concerto, | 
appeal; that is the song of g00d souls, which in spite of fortunate instances of | | 
the blessed Fravashis,; which ts heard -jnctrymentation and the grace of the 
before the, conflict and at the end with intermezzo, stands far below the com- 
the hosts of Light exulting in praise of ,ocers concerto for violin op, 20 and 
the Conqueror. the Symphonie Espagnole, —. | 

The more salient features of this work) he program of the conéerts next 


i, eee 


'are those that are decorative and imagi- week will be as follows: Mozart, Sym- 
native. The music that describes the phony in G minor; Goetz, Air from “The 
wild regret and the moaning anguish of Taming of the Shrew” (Miss Elena Ger- 
Ahriman and the lost is not so effective} janat soprano): Strauss “Death and 
—or, rather, it was not so effectively | mransfiguration’’: Hugo Wolf o 

brought out yesterday—as the episode of! i+), orchestral. accompaniment ’Dee 
the marching hosts of light and the Song | Freund ” “Verborgenheit 9 “Hr ist’s”’ 
f adoration and of triumph. And it: jae oe . ye | . 
O (Miss Gerhardt); Enesco, Rhapsodie 


may here be said that ‘‘Ormazd”’ was | Roumaine in A majo | 
unfortunately placed on the program. ' ajor op. 11, No, .1, 


ne 
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values in a purely instrumental work. [In 
a word, “Ormazd’’ bids fair to be its com- 
poser’s largest achievement in the orches- 
tral field, and the audiences of this week 
may well be expectant. 

EDWARD BURLINGAME FIr, 
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Cordial Applause ‘Greets 


Performance by Symphony 





“BY OLIN DOWNES ~~" 


At the public rehearsal of the Boston 
Sympheny Orchestra yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall Frederick §S. Con- 
verse's symphonic poem, after Zoroaster 
and others, was performed for the first 
time in this city. The work was given 
in St. Louis two weeks ago. It is based 
upon the wonderful tale of the conflict 
between Ormazd, god of light, and Ahri- 
man, the prince of darkness, as told in 
the Zenda Vesta and the Bundehesch 
of the Parsis. Ahriman and his hosts 
Yise from their realms of darkness to 
conquer Ormazd and his Fravashis, the 
spirits of good men, After several con- 
'flicts Ormazd and his hosts will triumph, 
There will be a new heaven and a mew 
earth, and Ahriman, “the backward 
thinker,” will have done as much as 
his holy opponent to bring, about this 


_ 1 OEM PLAYED 


thought. 

There are some remarkable pages of 
workmanship in his score, and there are 
pages of true eloquence. The thematic 


(invention is not, as a rule, distinguished, 


and yet the thought behind the music 
is often so potent and so refreshingly 
Sincere that even the thinner pages affoct 
the hearer while they remind him, at 


| the same time, of a certain paucity of 


invention. The theme which remains in 
the memory, a theme of a Franck-like 
| Character, is that which is first exposed 
iby the oboe, if memory serves, after the 
| nevaeatey matter has been well de- 
i velope This introduction carries the 
suggéstion of starry space. It is in ac-~ 
cordance with what the writer considers 
Mr. Converse’s best vein. In the pas- 
Sages devoted expressly to Ahriman and 
his hosts the composer becomes unfortu- 


nately bombastic. Sizzling passages in| 
the strings and the wood-wind, a whack | 


of the bass drum, and all that sort of 


thing, does not necessarily convince one 


that the devil and his crew are flying 
about. There is, it is true, an ingenious 
suggestion of the cries of the damned, 


the scurrying off of a defeated multi- | 


tude. The pages of the poem which are 
Mr, Converse’s, and which will stand 
among his best pages, are those which 
contain, first a serene and compassion- 
ate sweetness, and then a _ triumphal 
sweep of line, orchestral pomp and pan- 
oply. There was cordial applause for 
the new works. 


Warnke the 'Cellist 


Mr, Warnke, the first ’cellist of the 
orchestra, gave a musicianly and enter- 
taining performance of Lalo’s ’cello con- 
certo. Mr. Warnke is not only an ex- 
perienced but an enthusiastic musician. 
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Tschaikowsky’s symphony, an intermis-| 


sion, and then a ’cello concerto did not 


leave the audience in an eagerly recep-- 
tive mood. A symphonic poem of these 
| it is performed for. 


dimensions, when it 
the first time, should come early in the 
concert. It may also be said without 
disrespect to Mr. Fiedler and the or- 


chestra that longer rehearsal would | 


have given more value to the pages that 
are not purely pictorial or objectively 
striking, 

After the performance of yesterday it 
may be justly said that “‘Ormazd’’ is 


planned on a large scale, but the mu-j| 


Sical thought is clear and continuous, 
and the episodes proceed one after, and 
from. the other toward a powerful cli- 
max, There is no attempt at oriental- 
ism or pseudo-orientalism in the musical 
expression, Mr. Converse is of the ad- 
vanced modern group, and the modern 


idiom as shaped by his individuality and } 


for his own purposes is ample and elas- 
tic. The themes are sufficiently expres- 
sive and they are thoughtfully worked 
out, There are harmonic progressions 
that arrest the attention of the hearer, 


but not’ merely because ‘they are bizarre, | With a smile on his face, and quietly 
The workmanship is rightly put aside inj Made his way through the rising, 
the thought of the imposing structure/ clapping throng to the side corridor 


and the architectural effect. Mr, Con- 


verse employs a large orchestra, but the. 
instrumentation is not thickened there-' 


by; it abounds in pleasing contrasts of 
color, it is brilliant, it is sonorous, and 


‘even in a scene of battle, in which com. ) 
||| posers are now allowed to be blatant.) applause. Everyone seemed reluctant | 
-sereamingly vociferous, Mr, Converse 


respects the difference between sound 


| and noise. 


The audience welcomed the new work 
warmly, and there was a protracted 
effort to call the composer on the stage, 

Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra gave a 


GOWWERSE SYMPHONY | 
DELIGHTS. AUDIENCE 
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Composer Hears Brilliant 
Performance and Con- 
gratulates Fiedler, 
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phony concert a young looking § six- 
footer, who might have been an all- 
America guard in his college days, 
left his seat in the middle of the hall, 


At the close of yesterday’s Sym- 
} 


and disappeared. | 
Conductor Fiedler Stopped bowing 
and looked all around the hall. The 
orchestra stood up and joined the)! 
search. There was no let up in | 
| 


— 








; 
| 


to go until someone had been found. | 
But after a few minutes the clapping 
dwindled away and Mr. Fiedler gave 
one last futile sweep with the stick 
that he had been using to conjure up [7 
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issing hero, and—— 


Race 


Just as the erowd rushed for trol-| ‘ 


ley cars and automobiles Frederick | 
$. Converse, the composer of the new |, 
symphonic poem, “Ormazd,” stalked } 
enthusiastically in through the stage 
door to congratulate the conductor 
and the orchestra on the fine perforni- 
ance of his orchestral masterpiece. 


From Persian Mythology 


“Ormazd”’ is a musical setting of a'| 
story taken from the mythology of! 
ancient Persia. To the followers of 
Zoroaster, Ormazd was the spirit of 
light and Ahriman the spirit of dark- 
ness. Ormazd summons the hosts of 
heaven to repel the attack of Ahri- 
man and his evil forces. Ormazd con- 
quers Ahriman, ‘‘and from above is 
heard the rejoicing of the hosts of 
light, also the song of the blessed 
Fravashis,’’ or the souls of the good, 
“in praise of Ormazd.” Mr. Converse 
makes this philosophical comment: 
“There are, no doubt, an Ormazd and 
an Ahriman within each of us, and 
so my work may have subjective 
emotional significance as well as dec- 
orative and imaginative qualities.” | 

It has all these and more. It has| 
not only poetical and psychological 
qualities, but realistic features that 
vividly present the unearthly beauty | 
of the existence of the blessed Fra- | 
vashis, the hideous, despairing fate 
of the souls struggling desperately to 
ascape from the pit of Dusahk, the 
clash of battle, the holy joy of the 
eonquerors. It is a remarkable com- 
position, full of spiritual suggestion, 
musical resourcefulness, imaginative 
power and individual idioms that 
place Mr. Converse in the forefront of 
the progressive twentieth century 
composers, and its moral message to 
the world is well conveyed in meas- 
ures of unmistakable significance. 


: First Performance Here 


This admirable tone poem yesterday 
had its first performance in Boston. 
The performance will be repeated to- 
night. The orchestra did full justice 
to the work. The only disappoint- 
ment came when Mr. Converse bash- 
fully slipped out before the audience 
caught sight of him. 

Heinrich Warnke played the solo 
part in the melodious Lalo concerto 
for ‘cello and orchestra in a style 
that earned several recalls for him. 
The orchestra performed all but the 
first movement of the fourth Tschai- 
kowsky symphony brilliantly. 
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of a First Performance—A German View 
of Dr. Muck’s Departure from Berlin— 
The Conditions That Brought It About 
~The Gap He Leaves 
R. CONVERSE’S “Ormazd’’ was 
played last evening in Cambridge 
for the first time hereabouts 


since its initial performance un- 
dev Mr. Zach at St. Louis and despite the 


‘Variety and indubitable attraction of the 


rest of a programme which included Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
overture, Beethoven's fourth sympnony, 
an. Wagner’s Preludes to ‘‘Lohengrin”’ and 
“Tne Mastersingers,’’ curiosity and atten- 
tion found their focus in listening to the 
latest tone-poem of a resident composer. 
In the seven years or so since Mr. Con- 
verse wrote ‘The Mystic Trumpeter” he 
has steadily broadened in his musical 
scope. From chamber and orchestral mu- 
sic, she turned to opera in ‘“‘The Pipe of 
Desire,’’ to a large choral ‘‘Job,’’ to a dra- 
matically illustrative style in the incidental 
music to Mackaye’s ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,’’ and 
finally to opera again in ‘The Sacri- 
fice."’ In all of these, he has been prac- 
tising and moulding not only dramatic style 
but cultivating the instinct for dramatic 
expression. He returns to the tone-poem 
with increased maturity of conviction, and 
with a considerable residuum of dramatic 
experience. Nor should it be forgotten 
that ‘‘Job’’ was to all intents and purposes 
dramatic also. .‘‘Ormazd”’ shows clearly 
that Mr. Converse can eoalesce instrumen- 
tal and dramatic style; it also convinces us 
that he can retain his grasp of structure 
without abating the intensity of his dra- 
matic purpose. He has never been so con- 
cise, sO normally balanced in form, and 
yet so apparently spontaneously forceful 
in expression. His themes are larger in 
their suggestibility, and his development of 
them freer in a broad and elastic inter- 
weaving of motives. The analyst would 
note the apparition here and there of the 
“augmented triad’ and the ‘‘whole-toned 
scale’ both dear to Debussy. But the “‘aug- 
mented triad’’ was used before Debussy, 
and the whole-toned scale has traversed 
the civilized musical world; it is to be 
found in later works of Scriabine and many 
ultra-modern Russians, it figures conspicu- 
ously in the last opera of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
“The Golden Cock’; it appears definitely 
in Strauss’s “Salome” and in the works 
of Puccini. Mr. Loeffler is perhaps its pion- 
eer in this country, but Mr. Strube and Mr. 
Kicheim have also used it for their own 
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numbers are all stock pieces in the reper- rumors of 
tory of the orchestra. It is needless to re- Oe tttgpeadilea irony ee 
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ser fair or just to say “Debussy’? when the) mark on the plenitude and sweep of J Ri, 


whole-ton : ; heard. It is- on. tele a ala : 
vho ed seale is heard. It is common | Ficdler’s conducting .of Wagner. of 


property, one might as well suggest pla- Bhi dy 1S. 
giarism for using the common triads of the aye Sasa agp Aon. Vitalizing energy it 
modal scales, In ‘‘Ormazd’? there’ .are PER OF Rape RNEIIR RS Bs He. : 


scareely a dozen measures which might at- 


tract attention ‘because of this scale, and | DR MUCK’S RETURN ae 
| | as we 
| | 












its treatment is dominated’ by the stamp of 
Mr. Converse’s individuality. Too much | 
space has already been allotted to this de-.. Aisi . . tras. Yeh ae 
tail, for ‘“‘Ormazd’’ as a whole is as thor- | Conditions .in perin , ctr. 4, Tk 
oughly characteristic of the style and per- |: has been possible within’ the} last 





sonality of the man as anything he has few days to read a most amazing 
written. collection of inaccuracies and false 

From the point of view of the ‘“pro- | @@@®tements concerning Dr. Muck’s Bog- 
gramme’. it might be questioned whether | t0N engagement, both in the German 
the music depicting the ‘blessed Favasleis | Press and in the dailies of our neighber- 


praise of Ormazd’”’ is as etherial or disem- | i#S capitals. Especially inexact was the 


bodied as would seem fitting. ‘This is a | 4@ccCount which appeared in the Paris edi- 


justifiable comment, but Mr. Converse has | tion of the New’ York Herald. Let it be 
never written with a more persuasive hu- said here that Dr. Muck, at that time when 


manity than in this section, and it is pre- ‘he had won, as the head of the Boston. 


cisely the lyric’ beauty of melody and mood Symphony Orchestra, a very distinguished 
which linger in the mind. Objection might ' following, declared to Major Higginson 6f. 
also be made on account of the introduc- Boston, in the most loyal manner possible. 
tion of a “combat” into music, as provoca-. that, though he could give no definite 
tive of temptation to over-indulgence in ‘ promises, he would gladly accept a return 
cavophonous description. In this respect engagement as soon as his obligations in 
Mr, Converse is far from courting the real-.. Berlin were discharged. Privately he hoped 
ism of Strauss’ ‘‘Heldenleben,’’ for instance; that he could extricate himself from these 
bis conflict is more emotional and dramatic, , contracts in Berlin at the end of twelve: 
ii is not without its spice of dissonance, ! months. But he was not in a position to 
but no reasonable auditor unless he be make a very determined effort to do eta: 
1ooted in conservatism need find the means after he discovered that the German em. 
In excess of an adequately expressive end. ‘peror did not wish to release him. m-_ 


As a whole ‘“‘Ormazd’”’ may fairly be en- Meanwhile, the conditions in the Bertin 


titled Mr. Converse’s largest instrumental Royal Opera had become worse instead of” 
achievement, although there are episodes in . better; creditable artistic pettéinaian 7 
“The Mystic Trumpeter’ which scarcely ‘ become the exception, and poor Xm wi 
yield to jit. But critical afterthought must ‘ances had become—and still $b S.- peg 
confirm the larger outline, the dramatic The Opera House possesses tw fa eae 
Vigor and maturity of expression of the . general music directors, Richana een 
later piece. From the standpoint of orches- and Dr. Karl Muck. Of thei Strauss. 
tral style Mr. Converse has never achieved , merits in musical affairs and th hee ae 
anything at once more luminous, more am- | achievements little can be oe 
ply sonorous without being blatant, more |comparison or parallel 
instinct with sense of contrast of color and Dir. Muck can lobe. 
limbre, more inventive in depictive device. years of activity on our 
Mrs Fiedler deserves great credit for the | and in that long period - 
performance and for his rapid assimilation ! has exe ~ sure . ; 
of the mood and content of the piece. A fr Fi cs os air cee mi atebe.£ 
performance of a large tone-poem in San- mand. Between Dr ge 
CCrs Theatre presents difficulties, for a con- _ pertal Orchestra the b oe 
siderable proportion of strings have to be to have existed: b ' se 

Jeft behind for lack of space, with the full aiat Of on mee 
quota of wood-wind, bass and percussion, 
make balance the more difficult. Al he iat: 

more is \Mr,. Fiedler to be sotniaaled a +m Negotiations 

his presentation of the poetic and dramatic Dr. Muck’s contract expired on the fi 
elements in ‘‘Ormazd.’’ The audience re- of October, 1912, and he: was expeated aa: 
sponded unusually readily to the eloquence ; , 
and poetry of Mr. Converse’s work, and the t 
composer was compelled not only to bow “ depart. The Intendance, however, was 
Lis acknowledgements from his place in the nor willing to wait so long, and at the end . 
second balcony, but to advance to its bal- wit} m 
uStrade and bow to those applauding below. af ew contract. ‘The: director was, 


said by way of 


back upon twenty. 
) imperial stage 
period this sensitive artieg 

and beneficia¥. 
under his. com- 
Kk and the Tm- 
relations appear 
not consist of an orchestra alone % “ 
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cordingly, to maker it known before. the 
Sst Of January whether or not he intended 








Of September of last year presented him 
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‘spatches between Dr. Muck and Major Hig- 
-ginson in ‘which they agreed ‘that, nothing 
‘now need dissuade them from a public an- 
nouncement of the engagement. The state- 
ment is incorrect that Dr. Muck was en- 
gaged to lead the Boston Orchestra for ten 
years. His contract is for five years only. 
Likewise it is false that by his departure 
he forfeits his claims to the pension which 
accompanies his position here. Dr. Muck 
is a court functionary and cannot forfeit 
his pension. Of course while he commands — 
in another position a salary so much higher 
than the pension stipend no pension will 
be paid to him. But the moment h's other 
Stipends cease his pension as a Prussian 
court functionary is payable. 


mm 


The Result 


Dr, Muck goes, and he goes to a place 
-where—in contrast tO the stubborn preju- 
dices which ride us in Germany—he need 
make no compromise in the matter 
of his art. If an ideai position for 
an orchestral leader exists un this earth 
Dr. Muck possesses it, and he enters upon 
it under the most flattering and favorable 
conditions. 

Dr. Muck goes, and what of the Berlin 
Royal Opera? Dr. Richard Strauss, of 
late, has seemed scarcely able to find time 
to direct a pair of symphony concerts by 
the Court Orchestra. That he will be able 
after Dr. Muck’s departure to devote him- 
self to the directing of opera is highly im- 

provable. Where will another ‘talent of 
_ the first order’ be found? 

' Or are secret preparations to another end 
| in progress? Private Secretary Winter of 
[ene Royal Intendance has been preparing 
| for a journey to America ‘to treat with Mr. 
“Gatti-Casazza (of the Metropolitan Opera 
| House) in & sort of card-game between 
| artists. But what will come of it when 
| Mr. Gatti-Casazza holds the hands with 
| all the trumps? Unprejudiced observers 
eould wish that Private Secretary Winter 
“would make a side-trip from New. York to 
’ Boston and seek the acquaintance of Major 
Higginson. In him, the private secretary 
‘would discern a very cultivated and urbane 
gentleman who knecws exactly what he has, 
‘and who has not the slightest inten'tion of 
lending a talent like that of Dr, Muck asa 

“guest director’ to the Berlin Royal Opera, 
{August Spanuth, in Die Signale. 
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‘MR. CONVERSE’S NEW PIECE 


HIS RETURN IN IT TO SYMPHONIC 
MUSIC 
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UALS: 
“The Tone-Poem, “Ormazd,” to Be ‘Played 
at the Next Symphony Concerts—The 

Persian Legend and Philosophy That 
Suggested It—-The Course and the Sub- 
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Design and the Orchestral Means 
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OR the first time since 1904, when he 
finished ‘“‘The Mystic Trumpeter,” 
one of the indubitable landmarks | 
in American orchestral achieve- 
ment, Mr. Converse has turned again to 
the orchestra without the adjuncts of 
voices, dramatic setting or action, and to 
the tone-poem as a medium of expression, 
“Ormazd,” which was conceived and 
sketched last summer, and finished within 
a few months, has already had its initial 
production under Mr. Max Zach at the St. 
Louis Symphony Concerts of Jan. 26 and 
27. While the subject of this work, the 
conflict between “Ormazd”’ and ‘‘Ahriman,”’ 
the chief deities in Persian mythology, has | 
already been announced in these columns, 
the nature of the tenets of Zoroaster and the 
poetic vitality of his philosophy is perhaps | 
sufficiently remote from the average con- | 
cert-goer to justify some exposition of 
their character by way of preliminary for 
the performances of this tone-poem at 
Cambridge on Thursday, and at the regular 
Symphony Concerts of this week. 

Mr. Converse was incited to the composi- 
tion of this piece by the graphic and drama- | 
tic presentation of the conceptions of Zo- | 
roaster in James Freeman Clarke's ‘Ten 
Great Religions,” a book which has passed 
through some thirty editions since its ap- 
pearance in the early seventies. These im- 
pressions were heightened by a perusal of 
an elaboration of this philosophy in a later 
Persian sacred book, the Bundehesch. Some 
hint of the mystic quality of this mythology 
may ‘be gained by a quotation from a sum- 
mary by Mr. Clarke of the Parsi version 
as given in the Bundehesch. 


“In the beginning, the Eternal or Abso- 
lute Being produced two other great divine 
beings. The first, who remained true to 
him was Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd) King of 
Light. The other was Angra-Mainyus 
(Ahriman) King of Darkness. Ormazd 
found himself in a world of light; Ahriman 
in boundless darkness, and the two be- 
came antagonists. 

“The Infinite Being now determined, in 
order to destroy the evil which Ahriman 
had caused, to create the visible world by 
Ormazd — Ormazd began the creation by 
bringing forth the Fravashis. Everything 
which has been created, or which is to be 
created has its Fravashi, which contains 


| 


the reason or basis of its existence. [In | 


creating the material world, which was in 
reality only an incorporation of the spirit- 
ual world of Fravashis, Ormazd first 
created the vault of heaven and the earth 
on which it rests. On the earth, he created 
the high mountain Albordj, which soared 
upward through all the spheres of heaven, 
‘till it reached the primal light, and Ormazd 
made this summit his abode. From this 
‘summit the bridge Chinevat stretches to 
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| Occidental is not barred from treating 5] the moods wiaie 
Oriental topies in his music. 
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The concert ended’ with Mr. ‘Converse’s 
new symphonic poem, still in manuscript,-|} 
entitled “Ormazd.’”’ If Mr. Converse is T’schaiko 
tepid in opera,.in symphonic music he is Af Re 
the converse. His field is really the ad- 
vanced orchestral one, for he has good 


control of the mighty modern tonal ma- 
chine, and he is not only melodie in in- 


vention, but subtle in his treatment of Mr Converse’s New “Ormazd’’ Heard 


themes and interesting in his develop- 
for First Ti 
or First Time, 
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ment of them. 

In this symphonic poem the composer 
has worked up a very striking climax, 
for it is almost a crescendo from the first. 
The gathering of celestial hosts is carried The program of the 15th Symphony re- 
from vagueness to a triumphant military ? hearsal yesterday afternoon included 
theme. Celestial music, the choruses of | TSChaikowsky’s fourth symphony, Lalo’s 
the blest, comes next, and then, in sharp t concerto for violoncello and orchestra 
contrast, Suggestions of the turbulent and | Heinrich Warnke soloist, and “Ore 
rebellious Ahrimanes. Guiding motives ¢ mazd;” \symphonie poem by Mr. Con- 
are used, and the auditor will readily (Serne: played for the first tim 4 B 
i cp the Asures devoted to the two ton. © in, ORS 
combatants, the representatives of Light 4h ai venke | ) 
and Darkness. But one may first pay 7 attach a dette ten k accustomed t6 
attention to the climax which is worked ~ cance to his musie. He witha: te tan 
up on the Ahrimanes theme, the gradual] | PeSt friend,’’? Mme von Meck, to whose 
rising of revolt. The combat, too, is in- — tls Symphony is dedicated, a letter 
teresting, although here one could demand ehh nef er its first performance in 
more intensity of dramatic effec r nd emotions into, analyze his mental 

effect. The ry and emotional processes in writing ti 
triumph and the celestial praises at the Work, a letter that pictures a rane 
end are noble. It is very evident that by 4 Creative mind viewing itself as a spec-- 
his studies in operatic work Mr. Converse whee and trying to spell out in words 
has become stronger in his symphonic To this renee Gary My keen ss 
composition. fact ms Aieheage nie, bene= 

ny bit yet Actor, to whoni~by letter he laid bare 
re «6spirits are, however, too often | his heart in all things, although she 


|Tuminative, and there is sometimes too | ™Sisted that they never meet he con- 
“much of complexity. The music is not 


| fessed a ‘“program,”’ th : : 
i | 2 ; ; e series. of 
Oriental at all, but that is no defect, the | halk! and feelings which to him 
© music arnt tern or more probably 

; were. his inspiration. 
There are , _When he had finished the letter he 
re are moments of great beauty in | Tead to himself in dismay at the stark 
the work, and we think that it is a com- | COncreteness, the limitations and inetn- 
position that will grow upon one with re- | C@°Y of written words to catch and 
peated hearing. convey the fugitive and intangible | 
are cage Bi at | 3 Spirit of music. ; aa 
the spirits of the blest are at first rather The thought : , Soe 
given to chromatics, but they grow more | and : ling “the lives OY tae gue 
diatonic as they progress. The earlier perior to their wills, is an eaclent vii 
part of “Ormazd” is a trifle too fragmen- | CiPle in tragedy. Tschaikowsky wine 
tary (possibly this was intentional) ana | ¥*@rs old when he wrote this. sym-’ 


the’ continuance of the tortuous harmony phony. Save the “Francesca da Rim- 


* . . mi,”’ . 4 ’ -_ 
robs the composition of contrasted etf- pest,” it wan’ Ge Arar es fio" ber 
S works 


fect, but the beauties of the work over that de 
fect, ies | - noted t ort 
valance these defects. ae vee to the Afth ane oie een 
w—<--~/ PHOnies, that were to follow: a 
intervals. He had lived. long. chanel 


YOR SALE—Two Symphony Concert Tickets | '® SUffer deeply from a morbi imagi- 
: ae os nation f 
for remainder of the season. Row (AA, as trom reality, and through 


Nos. i6 and 17. Price $15. W. J. GARDNER, Suffering he knew the tr 
2998 Boylston St. (A)? JOY, and could himsel 
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Steinway Pj the triumph of a ur spirit, 
oe ROR ne yet a human benedic- 


ave closed this’ move-. 
ment? ‘With ears stopped ines 
laughter of children, eyes closed to 

| light of the sun, with the mind brooé 
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“Ormazd” Is Played Here for 
First Time by Symphony 
Orchestra. 


ht have been 32 ra at 
ways of artificiality, ex- 
travagance and error for a composer 
creating in music thoughts as majestic 
and terrible as man’s struggie against 
the innate fear of his doom, but to 
listen to this music is to feel coupled» 
gon a eRe ave saweet a’ sanity, 
@ Sweet and pervading humanness. /@ | : 
Here are pages that kindle the fancy, SOUL CONFLICT IN MUSIC 
that stir the heart, that touch and ex- 
alt “the*spirit. | 
There are measures of noble beauty 
as the episode for oboe in the second 
movement, and Tschaikowsky’s mel- 
ody had caught the Italian grace of 
contour without losing the _ Slavic 
fervor and power of content. The piz- 
zicato scherzo is filled with ravishing 
surprises and should pass in its flow 
of nuances as light clouds over a 
Summer sun. It is music that carries 
ail. before it by the sheer force of its 
own appeal,.and the orchestra made it 
bo dea a ae Aut a i, 
as written a entiful amount 
Pe careening decorative oe rapid music !*ymphony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler con- 
in his ya pe Ra ae cello. sg aited ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
movement holds’ a. few opportunities | jn . 
and these Mr Warnke used to good pur- I gi ay i aga a 
pose. Besides a singing style in can- | ,, ae Y © orcenestra, was 
tabile he also was dexterous in florid 16 soloist. The program was as fol- 
passages. He was cordially applauded. | ows: 
‘Mr Converse, by his analysis of his | Symphony No. 4, F minor.......Tschaikowsky 
Concerto for ‘cello and orchestra Lalo 


symphonic poem, “Ormazd,” played 
“Ormazd” symphonic poem (MS.)..Converse 


here: yesterday for the first time, has 
endeavored to incorporate two princi-| Mr. Converse’s latest orchestral work, 
in the 


les into the work, one typical of the /composed for the most part 


Has Many Decorative and So- 
norous Effects—Mr. Warnke 
Is the Soloist. 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 15th public rehearsal of the Boston 
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A “oello concerto’ ls: always *@ hard: task, 
_ and oftenest @ rather ungrateful one for 
‘the soloist. Yesterday Mr. Warnke mad 
the of the substance that he dis- 
“pense 


The concerto of Lalo is slight ' 


and sometimes a little dry. It has, how-. 
ever, many of the enjoyable qualities Boston this morning after the first 


of true French music, the orchestration 
is interesting, the writing for the solo 
‘instrument apparently idiomatic. Mr. 
Warnke was well rewarded for his 
efforts. He had made a ’cello concerto 


| 


interesting by a perfectly sound, sane, | 
seven concerts were given, one each 


broadly musical treatment. 

Mr. Fiedler is one of the best inter- 
preters of certain moods of Tschaikow- 
sky who have led performances of his 
‘musio in this city of late years. 


| The fourth symphony ts not so fine a’ 


work as the fifth. There are weak pages 


and tawdry instrumentation and poorly 
chosen musical material. 
fifth symphony, this work is 
human doctiment that it may hold its 
own tong after the time when other 
things, better put, have perished. 


Wrote of Himself 


‘jin Rochester, 
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But, like the! 
such 4a) 


It {s necessary to be more than an 


intellectual to understand Tschaikowsky. 


It is necessary to feel him and to realize |, 


the trammels of existence. His music 
is especially valuable, because it may 
Show the strong the pity, the sorrow 
and the terror of the weak. In his own 
naive, sentimental and almost drunkenly 
emotional fashion Tschaikowsky wrote 
of himself and ourselves in a manner 
that few of us can sincerely condemn 
or ignore, This, in spite of the cheapness 
of some moments, the catch-trap for 
applause that is furnished by the scherzo. 
It was one of the first occasions in 
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The Symphony Orchestra-arrives in 


of the two trips to the Middle West 
it is making this season. Last night/ 
is gave the last concert in Sche-| 
nectady, when Mme. Olga Samaroff- 


Stokowski was the soloist. In all 


Cleveland, Buffalo, | 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Toledo  and' 
Schenectady. A pleasant feature of) 
the trip was a dinner given Sunday 
night in Detroit in honor of Mr. and'! 
Mrs. Fiedler. The trip was success- 
ful as usual. The orchestra again 
goes West in the week of April 8. 


NEW SYMPHONIC 


POEM BY MR. CONVERSE | 


ew § 
HEARD YESTERDAY AT 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


10.'f% 


Composer Has Worked up a Very 


Striking Climax—Mr. Warnke 


Persian god of light, Ormazd, accord- 
'ing to the followers of Zoroaster, and 
the other symbolical of Ahriman, the 
god ef darkness. as 

~Mr Converse not being a pessimist 
upon the future of music, one need not 
guess too shrewdly to surmise that 
the god of light will give battle at 


course of last summer, was played for 


the first time in Boston. The first per-' 


formances were at St. Louis last month. 

This symphonic poem has a program, 
which was published in The Herald of 
last Sunday. The subject is the con- 
flict between Ormazd and Ahriman, light 


Violoncello Soloist. 


theme of.the barbaric final movement 
went down 
man or a race, 
The final pages swept everyone 
away. At the concert’s end Mr. Fiedler 
was called back to his stand several } Lalo—Concerto ‘for Violoncello and orchestra. 


the music of a 
crazy with grief and 


headlong, 
By Louis C. Elson. 


-PROGRAMME. 


rum. 
Tschaikowsky—Symphony in F minor, No. 4, 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
recollection, yesterday, that the opening | 
| 


. t] 
Sua Gk Gatotiess. ee eet ha: will | and darkness, whom. the disciples of 


riumph over him. The idea is not] Zoroaster deified as the gods of good 
without analogy yto “Paradise Lost,’’| and evil; the constructive and destruc- 
‘which has served as a musical] test for} tive principles. As in certain other re- 
many. The last new work of any pre-j ligions, the conflict will finally end in 
tence to celebrate it heard in boston | the triumph of Ormazd. The poetic idea 
was an oratorio by Bossi, a gentleman! annealed to the composer, as he ‘in- 

who wrote excellent direful and har-| ¢onms us, on a t of its pict 
‘rendous music of hell and the forces net oa Mee we eee  PrOlUL esque 
expression of elemental truths: for in 


if wickednéss, but such pale and in- 
Pe Nile gr for the suggestion of | ®2ch one of us the two spirits are con- 


Paradise that in a choice between the] tending. 

‘two all active persons would have Now in the sonata form, which is still 
taken the former. the basis of many symphonic poems and 
- Mr Converse appears to have struck &| of the first movement of a symphony, a 


onl ee the ae oe ight bas atreneth conflict is established between two 
and dramatic character as well as beauty| themes or musical ideas which, to quote 


in both melodic and harmonic structure M. Vineent d’Indy, present themselves 
‘and instrumenital.color. The measures/in succession, each at one of the two 
dedicated to darkness and the dramatic) noles of the adopted tonality; they seek 


contict iattion There was cordial ap-|@Ch other, shun each other, arrive at 
: and many waited to applaud the] 49 explanation, and end by uniting in 


EGonnoeer a public acknowledgment. one and the same tonality. The opposi- 
| Nyaa on tion of two decided elements of musical 


expression. may be more or less strong- 


times, and his men finally rose and|| 
| bowed with him. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


the two trips to the middle West it is 
making this season. Last night it. gave 
the last concert in Schenectady, when = 
Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski was the | 
soloist. In all seven concerts were given, 
one each in Rochester, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Toledo and Sche- 


nectady. A pleasant feature of the trip», 
was ,a dinner given Sunday night in?” 
Detroit, in honor of Mr, and Mrs, Fied- 
ler. The trip was successful as usual. 
The orchestra again goes West in the 
week of April 8. ad 


‘ Soloist—Heinrich Warnke. 
onverse—"Ormazd,’’ Symphonic Poem. 


It is unfair that the pathos of «he sixth 


| Symphony and the fury of the fifth should 
The Symphony Orchestra arrives in | the shade. 


Boston this morning, after the first of | In cach one of them, and something to 


| 


throw Tschaikowsky’s other Symphonies in 
There is something attractive 


study, too. In each one he teaches the les- 
son that intense emotion ean be expressed 
Without suppressing melody. In.each one 
there are almost pioneer touches in the use 
of the modern orchestra, and particularly 
of the woodwind and the deepest brasses. 

When Tschaikowsky dedicated this fourth 
Symphony ‘‘To my best Friend’ (Mme. Von 

Meck) he certainly felt it to be a work of 
sreat importance, .In fact he felt convinced 

that it was his best work up to that time 

(1877-8), and he wrote as much to the lady 
aforesaid. 

As usual Tschaikowsky uses an introduc- 

tion to herald the chief thoughts of the 

subsequent movements, and this introduc-. 
tion carries the germ of the work -within 

itself. The chief essence of the work ig | 
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sorrow, but not ‘that dissonant, aséétic sor- 
‘many moderns affect. It is-|' 
rather that melanch®ly and unsatisfied . 


toy t 


row which many 


longing to which a true Muscovite takes as 
a duck takes to water. In the first move- 


‘ment there are contrasts of bright happi- 
ness as well, and these were finely brought 


out in the reading. But the predominant 
mood is one of sadness. 
But in the finale these contrasts are 


‘made most vivid. Here we have the heart- 


jest folk-music placed against the brooding 
figures vf the first part, the suggestion of 


‘Fate. Only Berliéz made such a contrast, 
‘in his ‘‘Childe Harold’ symphony, and he | 
did not do it as melodiously as Tschaikow- | 
sky and we are getting to be grateful for 
-erumbs of melody. Some day a ‘nodern 
composer will come along and again give 
us an entire loaf. But we get almost that | 


(even if a trifle soggy) in the beautiful 


melody of the andante movement. The | 


pizzicato effects of the scherzo, and the 
tricksy humor of the trio of this, also form 
bright oases in the long stretches of 
despair. The hrst and third movements 
seem to be the strongest parts of the work, 
the second having a suspicion of senti- 
mentality, and the finale an artificial merri- 
ment. It is, in short, the work of an or- 
'chestral virtuoso, bombastic at times and 
not always natural, but it pleased the audi- 
ence, and the brilliancy of the finale won a 
double recall at which the orchestra was 
obliged to rise in response. 


me meee ee 


tBoston is a city that has always been 
rich in violoncellists, even from the days 
(more than a century ago) when Mr. Schaf- 
fer played the instrument at the concerts 
of the Philo-Harmonic orchestra, and at 
present we have two great artists in a sort 
of divided consulship at the head of the 
violoncellos of our own orchestra. Re- 
cently we had Mr. Schroeder in excellent 
solo work in these concerts (next week we 
are to hear him in recital), and yesterday 
afternoon we heard Heinrich Warnke in 


_Lalo’s concerto for the instrument. This 


work has its faults, but there are not 
enough violoncello concertos that it can be 
gpared from the repertoire. The first 
movement is rather too long, but the more 
popular character of the two last move- 
ments make amends, 


While the first movement is earnest and | 
dramatic, the second is pastoral even to the | 
drone-bass stage, and the finale has some | 
touches of dance themes. Both this num- | 
ber and the preceding symphony sound as | 


if they were programme-music with the 
story left to be guessed at. 

Mr. Warnke played like the finished 
artist that he is. He was cordially wel- 
comed at the first, in a manner which must 
have showed him that his excellent work 
in Boston has been appreciated. At the 
end the audience recalled him twice. One 


could have asked a trifle more of breadth | 
in the first and last movements, but the ' 


surety of intonation, the sympathetic 
quality of tone, deserve the heartiest 
praise. But we are by no means convinced 
that the Lalo concerto is a great work. 
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the converse. 


vanced orchestral one, for he has good 
control of the mighty modern tonal ma- 
chine, and he is not only melodic in in- | 
vention, but subtle in his treatment of | 
themes and interesting in his develop- 
ment of them. fon 

In the Persian mythology Ormazd is the 
deity of Light and Goodness, and Ahri- 
manes the ruler of Darkness and Evil. 
It would have been an excellent foil to the 
Converse work, and would have added to 
it, if the Ahrimanes music, from Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ could have been 
played together with it. 

In this symphonic poem the composer | 
has worked up a very striking climax, 
for it is almost a crescendo from the first. 
The gathering of celestial hosts is carried 
from vagueness to a triumphant military 
theme. Celestial music, the choruses of | 
the blest, comes next, and then, in sharp | 
contrast, suggestions of the turbulent and — 
rebellious Ahrimanes. Guiding motives 
are used, and the auditor will readily 
recognize the figures devoted to the two 
combatants, the ‘representatives of Light 
and Darkness. But one may first pay 
attention to ihe climax which is worked 
up on the Ahrimanes theme, the gradual 
rising of revolt. The combat, too, is in- 
teresting, although here one could demand 
more intensity of dramatic effect. The 
triumph and the celestial praises at the 


/end are noble. It is very evident that by 


his studies in operatic work Mr. Converse 
has become stronger in his symphonic 
composition. 

The spirits are, however, too often 
ruminative, and there is sometimes too 
much of complexity. The music is not 
Oriental at all, but that is no defect, the 
Occidental is not barred from treating 
Oriental topics in his musi¢, 

There are moments of great beauty in 
the work, and we think that it is a cont- 
position that will grow upon one with re- 
peated hearing. 

The spirits of the blest are at first rather 
given to. chromatics, but they grow more 
diatonic as thev progress. The earlier 
part of ‘‘Ormazd”’ is a trifle too fragmen- 
tary (possibly this was intentional) and 
the continuance of the tortuous harmony 
robs the eomposition of contrasted eft- | 
fect, but the beauties of the work over- | 
valance these defects. 
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of Friday afternoon. Repetition had Y Hall. 
made the orchestra surer and freer in the 
_ music; while Mr. Fiedler subdued the be- 
| ginning (though he hardly glamored it), let 
the song of the blessed exfoliate more 
‘Slowly and ecstatically and did not slip in a= | o> 
the gentle evaporation of the end. "Mr. 1911 12. 


' «Converse heard as &@ cOmposer who is 


| 


had seemed to listen with equal satisfac- 
tion. Evidently a public here, interested 
in all that he does in the opéra 
or the concert-room, MelsohiaA bis deuce 7, Conductor. 
to symphonic music and his new accom- 
plishment in it. 

At first glance there is no moral, unless 
it be that Mr. Converse continue to write 
such pieces side by side with hig music- NCERE 
dramas for the theatre. And yet there is ; 
a moral, too. The music of “Ormazd” 
runs in what is still called the ‘‘yltra- 
modern’’ idiom. That is to say, Mr. Con- ARY 7 AT 8 P M 
verse does not hesitate to use in his own | | | | 
way, for his Own purposes, modulations 
harmonies, juxtapositions, instrumental 
combinations, contrasts and colorings ‘free 
form and delineative design, that "were mme 
once called “‘impossible,’’ “intolerable” ’ 
and all the rest of the damning adjectives 
dear to conservatism. Then, as ears and 
imaginations became more accustomed te 
these things, they were merely “eccentric” 
or “daring,’’ and those who used them 6 
applauded them (when they were aan i 
and imaginative) merely “advanced | 
Now, as with ‘‘Ormazd’’ and many anothe | 
recent piece, they pass unscathed and “6 cae 


most unheeded. The composer may use | 


them, if he will, may invent n cs Fa as 
so long as they are well wlll ant PoP nggnt M, Death and Transfiguration 

fabric of his music, so long as they: ex ; é | 
what he is fain to express. Within. sae : 
musical generation, they have thus ig 


in G minor 


Strength is Spent,’’ from “‘The Taming 


ORCHESTRA: 
' 


| an integral part of music, amplifying its |unde 


resources, increasing its delineative anq |enheit 

emotional capacities, opening new avenues 

of imagination and technica] accomplish- 

ment, new and fascinating suggestion, new 

and strange beauty to the composers who RHAPSODY in A major, 

are open-minded and eager for them. Mr 

Converse so accepts and uses them with- 

out parade or thought of “eccentricity,” 

Three audiences in Cambridge and Boston, | 

hear, feel, applaud a tone-poem so written 

without a thought that they are ‘“‘ad- 

vanced.’’ And lo! “in our miidst’ is a 

musical transition accomplished. t: 
wt. 


Miss ELENA GERHARDT 


| pleased and from the stage acknowledged | 
the warm applause of an audience that NY ORCHESTRA 


P * 
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Symphony Hall. 
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SYMPHONY in G minor (K. 550) 


I. Allegro molto 


II. Andante 
III. Menuetto: Trio 


and Transfiguration 
SONGS with ORCHESTRA: 


TONE POEM, 


XVI. CONCERT. 


MAX FIEDLER, 
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RHAPSODIE ROUMAINE, A major, op. 11, No.1 


(First time in Boston.) 


ENESCO, 


Soloist: 


Miss ELENA GERHARDT 


here will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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STRAUSS, 
| MISS GERHARDT 
TAA. : RATS 2 


“Death and Transfiguration,” with’ an Ex- 
cited Conductor, Orchestra and Audience 
—A Thrilling Performance of the Finale 
—Mozart a la Mode—Enesco’s Brave New 
Rhapsody—Miss Srarharat Sings at Her 
Best 


VER Miss Gerhardt at her best as 
a singer and plainly stimulated by 
the oceasion, over a new Rou- 
manian Rhapsody by the interest- 
ing Enesco, which often struck fire, over 
even Mozart’s symphony in G minor, which 
might have been more sympathetically 
read, Strauss in ‘“‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion” triumphed at the Symphony Concert 
yesterday, afternoon, and Mr. Fiedler was 
his prophet and his exponent. The tone- 
poem ended in the final suffusion of its 
mighty climax, For an instant there was 
Silence, aS though the audience were coming 
back to itself again. Then the applause 
rang; twice and thrice it recalled the con- 
ductor; and then gave to the standing or- 
chestra the applause that it richly deserved. 
For no very obvious reason, in the usual 
unaccountable fashion of such things, it 
was on its mettle yesterday. It was very 
brilliant of tone and accent in the high 
colors and the sharp rhythms of Enesco’s 
rhapsody. Mr. Fiedler chose a pace that 
oftener was breathless than fleet, but the 
orchestra kept to it, made the music bite, 
gave it due exotic tang. In Mozart’s sym- 
phony the wind choir ‘thad been beautiful 
to hear—the soft outward shimmer the 
plaintive undernote of the music were in 
the tones. Time and again in it, too, the 
strings had seemed to outbreathe rather 
than play their figures, such light tracery 
of tone did they make of them. 
Yet, in Strausss tone-poem and above all 
in the long and mighty crescendo of the 
hymn of transfiguration, the 


became as tone-poets. There 
wretched chamber, the wrenching agony, 
the wan suffering, the feverish tremors, and 
there were the memories, soft, remote, 
haunting, that smiled across it. The tone 
seemed Strausss’s music made penetrating, 
transporting sound. The tone-poem fuses 
almost perfectly its delineative and emo- 
tional purpose with the unfolding of the 
music that fulfills it. The actual perform- 
ance yesterday was fused as perfectly with 
| both. The death-agony, the death struggle, 
the ghostly retravelling of the joys.and the 
pains of life ensued. Once as heretofore, 
Mr. Fiedler did not subdue and open the 
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point is light, tracy, not a sturdy dia 





orchestra | 
outdid itself. By conductor and men,. the | 
introduction was vividly and feelingly con- | 


ceived and played. The very instruments _ time and of his own temperament ar d ¢ 


were the 


— 


its elegance, > sunshin 
‘shade of Mozart's” quick temperame 


inhale: ies rh Te o 


n it smo! sip brent y: pi 
rae piste lacerated the eran im — 2, 
tion.. Then ‘the pause of blacgkness, meee 
ness and stillness. pe i” 

And then out of these dari’ places of 
sorrow, and silence the great, untold nei : 
upsoaring hymn of the transfigurat 
There is no contemporary music to 5 
in sustained magnificance of tone and } 
gression, in the depths of its emotion, 
the might and the majesty with vite » it 
finds expression. It is Strauss not cerebra \ 
(as his detractors say) but inspired, singir ng 
his apocalyptic song of final deliverg oe: 
and freedom and singing it with true. Ger y 
man bigness and intensity’ of ideal eme = 
And yesterday conductor and orche 
semeed inspired, too. The sustained 
Sweeping tone flooded and upbore thos 
that heard. . It was as flawless musica 
as it was impassioned emotionally, ~ 
hall seemed filled with it. Conductor, r 
and orchestra seemed transported iy 
Throughout the year ithere has, been © 
such thrilling moment at the nn 
Concerts. To Strauss was the first slor h 
for he stood at the highest point of bei 
and passion that his music touches; a if d to 
Mr. Fiedler and the men, the second. ane 
of complete translation. On occasion wit | 
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If Mr. Fiedler coula only forget | his 
Strauss, as the orchestra forgot thet bane | 


































he could only subdue his exigentt, accent 1B; 
big-mculded temperament, when he) ap-. 
proaches the music of Mozart, if he ~ NW 2T€ 
only content to let it speak for Ri 
Mozart did not write an assertive, but an 
insinuating music, and it is vain to try. 
to give the finale of this symphony | in 
G minor the exciting accents of | Baie 


temporary music. To do so makes it sé an | 
coarse-fibred, over-strained. It is a fir ald * | 4} Ye 
touched music, even when as in this: 7 are Fibs | 
finale, it is most nervous. The son etal hb 
, melody soon begins’ to soothe the uneasy” | 
strings. ‘They have not even begun to | ras] * 4 


And so with the scherzo. The counté re 
but adroitly ordered arabesques i 
The trio is the smile of Mozart over - 
as he sits tranquilly making them. $0 jap 
one laughed lightly yesterday at te 
of the scherzo, and it was the true re ‘ 
to the gladness of the music. i me ae 
The Andante was the Mozart of nile wn. 


wre 
shy 


no other that so often evades the “on-) 
ductors and the listeners of the twenti ae 
century. Only a few contemporary Fr 
poets and composers have continued. th 
Mozartian, this eighteenth-century | fag 
choly.+ It ts pensive. and plalatiyaiae et 
woful and piercing. It ‘would far ~ rat er ths 
sing beautifully than poignantly. It po | iii BHA: 
of the artful breaking of its plaintive gs sii pet “ths . 
It knows when to brighten At with ~ bee ! 
glinting figures. It cannot 
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ake its shad- 
owed chords really heavy and dejec inked | 
breathes out the end—and has | er Be 
It. was in the s | ay 
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| en he is not f | dutiful or. 
‘mechanically gay.. It is not an affectation, 
as it may be with the Frenchmen, © It is 
‘sentiment sad-eyed; it is élegance wistful. 
The spirit of it was in the voice of the 
‘wood-winds yesterday. 
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‘Rinna Gerhardt Makes Her 


Debut as Soloist With 
the Orchestra. 


' 


Talk about variety! There iaffough 
of it in this week’s Symphony attrac- 
tions to satisfy the largest family in 


Boston, Everyone went away from 
| yesterday’s concert pleased with at 
least one of the five numbers. 

For those that still dote on the old 
music there is the graceful Mozart 
symphony in G@ minor, about which 
they tell the famous Lachner-Liszt 
story. Liszt was after playing his 


own colossal transcription of Beeth- 
oven’s “‘Pastoral Symphony.” “You 
are a perfect magician,’’ said Lachner 
to the Weimar hero. “Think of play- 
ing literally everything in the second 
movement and with only ten figers! 
But I can tell you one thing even you 
,can't play, with all your magician- 
ship.” What’s that?” asked Liszt. 
‘The first sixteen measures of Mo- 
zart’ little G minor symphony, simple 
as they are.’’ “I think you are right,” 
remarked the greatest of pianists, 
“with a laugh. ‘I should need a third 
hand. I should need both my hands 
for the accompaniment alone, with 
that viola figure in it.’’ 

It is a little gem of a symphony, oc- 
cupying not more than half an hour. 
Not: for five years has it been on a 
Symphony program. After the ap- 
plause for it had ended the soloist of 
this week’s concert, Miss Elena Ger- 
hardt, made her debut with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra ‘here, singing the 
scene, “My Strength is Spent,” from 
Goetz’s “Taming of the Shrew’’—the 
scene in which Katherine, dumb- 
founded to hear Petruchio raging over 


’ 
’ 
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every dish she has put before him, 
promises to be good. This has not 
been heard at a Symphony concert 


since 1894.. Later Miss Gerhardt, sang | 
three of Hugo Wolf’s songs with | 
that rare eloquence which has placed : 
her among the foremost lieder singers | 


| oO y. 
The second part of the program be- 
| gan with Strauss’s marvelously 


graphic 


f the da 


tone poem, “Death and. 


Transfiguration,” played so well that | 


'the orchestra was applauded until it | 


rose, and ended with a jolly novelty, 
Enesco’s ‘“‘Rhapsodie Roumaine’’—real 
“Pop” music of high order and per- 


’ 


ne en a ee 


‘formed with a virtuoso brilliancy that 
made the number worth while. | 


MISS GERHARDI 
IN FINE VOICE 


Singing Adds to Pleasure of the 
Audience at Symphony 
Rehearsal. : 


| 
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ORCHESTRA IS APPLAUDED 


Performance of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in G Is Greatly 


Enjoyed. | ; 


| 
| 
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By PHILIP HALE, / - 

‘The 16th public rehearsal of thé Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | 
in Symphony Hall. The orchestral pieces | 
played were Mozart’s Symphony in G) 
minor; Strauss’s tone poem, “Death and | 
Transfiguration,” and Enesco’s Rouma- | 
nfan Rhapsody No. 1. Miss Elena Ger- 
hardt, who made her first appearance at | 
these concerts, sang the scena, ‘‘My 
Strength Is Spent,’ from Goetz’s ‘‘Tam- 
ing of the Shrew” and three songs by 
Hugo Wolf with orchestral accompani- 
ment: ‘The Friend,” ‘Secrecy,’ and 
“"'Tis Spring.”’ 

Enesco’s rhapsody was played here for 
the first time. It is one of three based 
on Roumanian airs.’ This rhapsody is a 
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There is, however, a monotony in tonal- 
ity, and after the first half of the com- 
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by frank tunefulnes, liveliness of pace 
and plausibly brilliant instrumentation. 


position the invention of Enesco flags. 


There is apparently endless repetition 


and there is an unwillingness to bring 
the end. The rhapsody would be more 
effective if it were shortened, and even 
then it would not nave the distinction 
of the better Hungarian rhapsodies by 
Liszt. As it stands, it is better suited 
to a promenade than to a Symphony 
concert. The themes themselves are in- 
herently of little interest, but the com- 
poser has presented them clothed in 
holiday and varied attire. 

The performance of the Symphony was 
much enjoyed, and there was hearty 
applause especially after the Minuet. 
Mr. Fiedler gave a dramatic reading of 


Strauss’s tone poem with its feverish an- | 


guish, its pathetic memories of life 
about to end, and the sonorous close 
with the majesty that ennobles the 
humblest after he knows the one great 
secret. 

Miss Gerhardt’s voice was in excellent 
condition and she sang skilfully and 
with true expression. The scena from 
Goetz’s opera has not been heard here 
for many years. The lyrical portion is 
more significant than the dramatic 
which precedes, and the beauty of Miss 
Gerhardt’s voice and her sympathetic 
delivery made a deep impression. The 
songs by Wolf are better suited to a 


smaller hall, with the possible excep-: 


tion of ‘’Tis Spring’”’ and they are more 


effective with the original accompani- ' 


ment for piano. The instrumentation of 
“The Friend’ is singularly disagree- 
able, and the intimacy of ‘‘Secrecy’”’ is 
impaired. Miss Gerhardt’s singing of 
the last named song was admirable in 
every way. 

There will be no concerts next week. 
The program for March 1 and 2 will 
be as follows: Beethoven; overture to 
“Egmont;’’ Brahms; symphony No. 23 
Liszt, piano concerto No, 2 (Mr. Geb- 
hard, pianist); Berlioz, overture to 
“Benvenuto Cellini.’’ 


ELENA GERHARDT 
AT THE SYMPHONY 
Glebe = — Fo 3 ob. 
Rhapsody by Enesco Heard 


First Time in Boston. 





Mr Fiedler Achieves Fine Climax in 
“Death and Transfiguration.” 
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afternoon. | Not for some time has si 

ing of such distinction been heard at 
| these concerts. This is not to imply 
that Miss Gerhardt is heard most prof: 
itably to her art or to the pleasure’ 
of the hearer in a large hall and with 
an orchestra. It is true, her art is 

built upon so sure a foundation’ o i 
| technic and intelligerice’ that this more’ 
imposing frame for her. singing does, 
not destroy its musical character, but 
as skillful vocalist and as illuminating 
colorist and interpreter, Miss Gerhardt, 
sings with a finesse which shows its 
true and exquisite qualities in. a small. 
rather than a large hall, and in songs 
with piano. A RRND iP 

Miss Gerhardt sang the soliloquy | 
from “The Taming of the ire ip “| 
opera by Goetz, third scene 0 the 
fourth act, in which Katharine ponders 
her incorrigible ways toward Petruchio 
and determines to have, ao more of 
them. It is pleasing music and it. 
arouses curiosity as to the quality of 
the opera which the ill-fated American 
opera enterprise conducted by Theo- 
dore Thomas brought to performance 
in English in New York in the 80's... 
| Yesterday there was occasion parti- 
| cularly to notice in this excerpt the 
| dimensions of Miss Gerhardt’s voice 
j and the purity of her tone. It was a 

demonstration of what perfect control 
of breath and of resonance from over- 
tone will do to permit a’ voice not 
| large or robust by nature to yet make. 
| itself effective in music of a dramatic 
nature in a large auditorium and witht 
an orchestra. 

Beside the lovliness of quality, par- 
ticularly of the. upper voice, there’ was, 
again the apt and telling use of color 
and the emotional aids of variety in 
attack and inflection’ of tone and the 
expressive use of the nuances. Mg 

These attributes were the more ap- 
parent in the group of songs by Hugo 
Wolf. There was a deep and strong 
spirituality in Der Freund..: Unfortu- 
nately, the eager confiden¢ée which the 
singer wished to infuse into the last 
line was ruined by a tardily conducted 
accompaniment... ; te 

Wolf rarely wrote a strophied nt ig 
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or one in which-the accompaniment, 
restrained to.a mere harmonic and 
basic support for the voice, but- his 
1 Verborgenheit is a song of a fine sin- 
cerity and reticence for these quali- 
ties. It gave the best opportunity of 
the afternoon to observe Miss Gerhardt 
as a mistress of lieder. The Upspr ins 
ing, rhapsodic ‘‘Er est’s” is too inti- 
mate, too resilient, too fleeting in its 
ecstasy of Spring to be encumbered by | 
an orchestra. Sensitivity, and preci=" 
sion of rhythm rather, than an oP, 
chestral palette of color are its requi- 
sites. The singer has been heard in 
it to better effect with piano. Miss, 
Gerhardt was highly appreciated by 
her audience, and was recalled many 
times. ‘ 
The novelty of the program was the 
first performance in Boston of Enosco’s . 
Rhapsodic Roumaine in A major, op Ih 

| No. 1. When played at the promenade: 
' concerts in London last Fall, the Tele), 
- graph could discover “no trace of in- 
spiration in it,’’ even less than that ap 
parent in the composer’s earlier works, 
The musical ideas, are evolved. from 
Roumanian folk tunes and all promises 
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ser achieves an im- 


elton or x 
have 
ted himself to conduct 
agination and elasticity. 
piece diverting even at the end of a 
srogram in which much -had gone 
F ore, | . | 
| he other orchestral pieces were Mo- 
wart’s symphony in G minor and the 
‘Death and Transfiguration.”” Both 
declared the discriminating intelligence 
‘and virtuosity of the orchestra, and 
beth offered ‘strange problems in Mr 
ler’s conducting. 
He made the apotheosis of the 
Strauss, those unearthly and _ trans- 
porting measures of the transfiguration, 
a thing of broad and uplifting emotional 
sweep. It was for the moment admir- 
able conducting. Shortly before in the 
symphony, he le the minuet with 
little suggestion of its elegant and 
| graceful precision, and the last move- 
-ment had little of the clarity. and 
| buoyancy of Mozart. The tone poem 
was the feature, and the audience ap- 
_preclated and applauded heartily. 


NEW WORK 
BY SYMPHONY 


Enesco’s Rhapsody Per- 


formed for First Time Here 


Peat Pot, 9 / (2. 
: BY OLIN DOWNES 


At the public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, Elena Gerhardt was 


soloist. The orchestral pieces were Mo- 
vart’s G minor Symphony, Strauss’ tone- 
peem, ‘“‘Death and Transfiguration,’ Ein- 
esco’s “Roumanian Rhapsody” in A ma- 
jor, op. Il, No. 1, performed for the first 
time in Boston. 

The Mozart svinmphony is amazingly 
dramatic, as one listens to the music and 
grasps the emotion that lies underneath 
the Hellenic beauty and serenity of the 
classic style. ‘There is genuine sequence 
of moods as well as themes, and the 
slow movement begins where other slow 
movements stop. 

But what is the use of taiking. You 
‘might listen forever to Mozart sym- 
phony, and you would be far indeed from 
‘the tremendous toné-painting of Strauss 
and his transcendant spiritual power. 
Wwe cannot be reasonably asked to sub- 
stitute the music of yesterday for today. 
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written today. It stamps-—the cempose 
a » of t ; . _master-minds of the 
cettttry. It compels the homage of the 
listener, and whenever it is placed on a 
| programme ‘4t towers clean over every- 
thing. ¢lse that ig heard. Tomorrow is 
tomorrow. We are concerned with to- 
day. Mr. Fielder read the tone-poem 
with the most contaglous conviction and 
enthusiasm, and he was recalled several 
times on account of this performanc®. 


Miss Gerhardt Well Received 


| Miss Gerhardt sang three songs of 
‘Wolff, which are weil known and liked, 
and sang them admirably. These songs. 
were ‘“‘Der Freund,’ “Verborgenhelt,” | 
“mp Tsts,’”’ and*’she also Sang @ scene | 
from Goetz’ opera, ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ which has been rarely heard in 
this country. It is good music of the 
better German type, and it shows | 
Katrina less a shrew than she appeared 
to be. Miss Gerhardt did not give this| 
music the distinction that she gave the 
Wolff songs, with her admirable decla- | | 
mation and her beautifu. singing of : 
sustained passages. The music, however, | 
came in fhe right place, for if it had 
followed Strauss’ piece it would have 
perished on the instant. As it was, the 2 
music of Goetz provided an amiable mo- 
ment, and after her performances Miss 
Gerhardt was well applauded. : 
Enesco’s Rhapsody is a coruscating | 
arrangement of dance tunes of the 
Roumanian peasantry. itis reasonable to 
suppose that the composer was present, : 
more than once, at some of the dances 
in the country, and he has put such af q 
experience down on paper, just about as 
it saluted his ears. There igs too much 
material in this Rhapsody, and there is 
little development of the themes. The in- 
tention of the composer has been ob-, 
viously to transcribe as faithfully as} 
possible, in detail and in spirit, what | 
befell at a festival in Roumania. | 


Of Gypsy Character 


There is @ gypsy character to most of | 
the themes, some of which are profusely,’ | 
or extravagantly ornamented. The vir-, 
tue of the thing, and its appeal, is the; 
fact that it smells so strongly of the 
sod. There is no hyper refinement; there 
jis no devitalizing or polishing up of the 
| original tunes. They fly by in rotation, 
| faster and faster; wilder and wilder, 

with capricious changes of rhythm, sud-, 
den pianissimos and mad bursts of tone, | 
and whirling figures that set off the | 
flight of the main melodies. And the or- 
chestra—this is the only place wherein 
the composer has given his great modern 
technic full plav—is amazingly sure and 
clear and brilliant, bristling with all sorts 
of strange effects. In. doing this, Mn- 
esco has again served his own purpose, 


unds of the .coun- 
| : . is led 
to believe, in reproducing them ith NY Hall. 


‘Surprising fidelity. Bes 

_ As we have said, the shortcoming of 

‘the plece, to the ears of the trained 

eee is its  guperabundance of 

themes, and the lack of musical evolu- 

tion of this mateital. But the piece, as 191 1--12. 
a whole, was rarely entertaining. Not 

as imaginative or as poetic a fantasy o 


n 
folk-tunes of Roumania as is Henry F. 
Gilbert’s cruder but more poetic over- CHESTRA 


ture On negro melodies, yet a highly ef- 
fective and agreeable piece for the finale 


of a concert, and the work of an orches- 
—— who certainly knows his business. ER, Conductor. 


i ani me wee 
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Miss Gerhardt and the Pension Fund 


HE “distinguished singer,’’ hitherto un- 
announced, who has proffered her ser- 


Ch. 
vices for the concert to increase the 


Pension Fund of the Symphony Or s is | , 

Miss Gerhardt. Like most Suiada Sarconn BER 16, at S P. M. 
and singers of the first rank, she knows the | 

great repute of the orchestra; she has | 

heard it to admiration and she has sung | 

with it the applause of its public, It 

wa wi the Symphony r ‘ 

Mr. Nikisch: first made “a vo gag Cb Amme. 

markable conductor. Miss Gerhardt owes 

her beginnings as a singer to him. The 
more, then, is it becoming in her to give 
her services to the concert of March 8 
There is no need to recite their value after 
her three song recitals and her two ap- | 
pearances with the Symphony Orchestra. 
Clearly she has proved herself one of the 
exceptional singers of our time, in songs 

and in the fragments of lyric operas; and 

she has quickly won and firmly held a fine 

nN here. Her share in the Pension Fund Ic VARIATIONS for VIOLONCELLO 
oncert and Mr. Fiedler’s orchestral pro- TRA 

gramme still remain to be determined. | 

At it, however, the conductor will make his | 

final appearance in Boston, outside the regu- 

lar Symphony Ccncerts. 


in B flat major, No. 4, op. 60 


,’ for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Fj E from the Opera ‘‘Feuersnot”’ 
r. Fiedler in New York piegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 


Mr. Fiedler and the gentlemen of Boston {4 Roguish Manner,—in Rondo Form,” 
glorified Strauss’s music (in ‘‘Death and | 
Transfiguration’] and themselves. The 
noble peroration of the piece was reached 
in a subtly planned series of gradations 
and when it came, its tonal proclamation 
was nothing short of stupendous. The per- 
formance of this tone-poem was a demon- 
stration of what the Boston orchestra can 
do at its best. [The New York Sun. 
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Rondo Form,’’ 
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1911--12. 
Conductor. 
Programme. 
SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 4, op. 60 
Old-fashioned Roguish Manner 


op. 28 


b SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for VIOLONCELLO 
and ORCHESTRA 


IX. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, AT 8 P.M. 


( a ‘‘Kol Nidrei,’’ for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA 


| 


Symphony Hall. 
a LOVE SCENE from the Opera ‘‘Feuersnot’’ 
6 ‘*Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 
Soloist: 
ALWIN SCHROEDER 
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1911--12. 
Conductor. 


Programme. 
Soloist: 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in 


A major 
OVERTURE, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’’ 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2 


OVERTURE, “Egmont”’ 
Mason & Hamlin Piano used 


Symphony Hall. 
XVII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2, AT 8 P.M. 


SEASON 
Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARDT 


MAX FIEDLER, 
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CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in 


A major, No. 2 


” op. 23 


ini 


Conductor. 


EE Ee ED SN er me ° - - - 


1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Programme. 


OVERTURE to Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont,’’ op. 84 
II. Adagio non troppo 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Benvenuto Cell 


Mason & Hamlin Piano used 


XVII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2, AT 8 P.M. 


III. Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino 


IV. Allegro con spirito 


Symphony Hall. 


SHKASON 
Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD 


MAX FIEDLER, 


BEETHOVEN, 
BRAHMS. 
BERLIOZ, 
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ABLY PLAYED 


Beethoven, Brahms, Berlioz and Liszt, with 
Mr. Gebhard for the Pianist—The New 
Gospel of Brahms—Old Overtures and 
Their Modern Spirit—The Tempered 
Liszt of Mr. Gebhard’s Playing 


ERHAPS it is easiest and truest to 

call the Symphony Concert. yester- 

day afternoon a comfortable con- 

cert. Three of the pieces on the 
programme were familiar by many repeti- 
tions from Mr. Gericke’s even to Mr. Fied- 
ler’s time—Beethoven’s overture to “Eg- 
mont,’’ Berlioz’s to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’ and 
Brahms’s sacred symphony in D major. 
Everyone who frequents the concerts for 
the sake of the music at them and almost 
everyone who merely hears it must have 
known approximately how all three would 
sound and how much or how little they 
were agreeable and stirring to hear. There 
was no need, moreover, of a very long 
memory to anticipate how Mr. Fiedler 
would conduct in them. Of sold he has 
played the overture to “Egmont’’ with the 
vivid contrasts and the big voice that he 
sought and gained yesterday; of old he has 
made Berlioz’s overture sound with its 
romantic grandiloquence and color-energy ; 
of old he has made Brahms’s. symphony as 
emotional of voice and as varied of instru- 
mental tint and detail as he and his men 
could make it. Yet again, the cautious 
auditor may always applaud safely and 
wisely these classic pieces and these estab- 
lished names. The fourth number of the 
programme was neither familiar nor unfa- 
miliar. It was the second of Liszt’s piano- 
forte concertos—the concerto in A _ that 
leads a much enduring and much trans- 
mogrified melody through all sorts of musi- 
cal and pianistic adventures. It is played 
less often than the hackneyed first con- 
certo in E-flat; it is, or it seems, in con- 
trast quite as interesting. and characteris- 
tic: while, if it is not always prudent to 
applaud Liszt’s symphonic poems, it is be- 
coming to clap his pianoforte pieces. Mr. 
Gebhard, appearing for the first time in 
his own right as ‘‘soloist’’ at the Symphony 
Concerts, played the piano part. He played 
it well.as- became so able and diligent a 
pianist. Yet he was not troubling to the 
judgment or especially. exciting. Again, 
applause could be safely hearty. 


Mr. Fiedler’s Brahms has been and was 
yesterday the Brahms of our generation of 


conductors. They are content, aS some, of 
their predecessors were, merely to reveal 
the substance and the structure—-and some- 
times the tricks of manner and the devices 


ss ay 2. i hf. Fea 
COMFORTABLE PIECES ‘cord’ RT- . 


Ss of clear and pied is xpos ret 
would give the music emotional accent 
vivid color—a living spirit and a ¢ mel 
surface as ‘well as large and — ae t 
complex substance and sound ok sh 

ly ordered form. Mr. Fiedler and 
rest take this second symphony ‘robus 
‘energetically, with. plentiful secon 
high instrumental color,,and the quota 
of authorities in the programme loki Fs th 
mocked than when they dwelt “upo n ‘s 
serenity of the music. The present Zer 
ation will have none of a serene Br 

in his symphonies and so for the time | 
authorities seem, as they often do, 
out of immediate daté... At the least to s id 
of “us; ‘this’ emotionalized: and --0oloF 
Brahms is much more interesting to 
than was the Brahms of the old ced e 
position. Then he seemed to practise t th 
exact science and not the expressive ¢ 


vy 
t 


or 
rs 
im 


of music; whereas on many of his pa < Ms 


there were signs in plenty, when eyes ' 
not clouded and response dulled ne 
hateful thing “the tradition,” that he’v 


with deep ‘feeling and that: ‘he could = : 


when he chose an ear and a 
conductors, when they “emotionalize’” Ii 
music, as the old pedantic “‘Brahnr 
scornfully say, are only - re-animatir 
spirit, and whén they reveal its - 
mental warmth and variety and: give aif 
ent timbres their adorning or ais 
| place, they are, justly opening’. and | 
| ing it. 
Of course it is easy to overdo tha ee 
' animation, and perhaps Mr, Fielder, | “an 


Mr. Stock before him last December, abn a 


he made the last movement sound 
tumultuous in its vigor and extberaia 4 
in its high spirits. As the cond nc tonam 
have it, not a ‘‘calmly serene,” but a 
lusty-spirited Brahms: wrote it. ‘Yet > 
all Mr. Fiedler’s zest of pace an acc ont “ 
opened the music to the little thrusts ¢ 
wood-winds into it, to the Mozartian 
gree in the flute, for example, that now 
then plays for it: 
tles of the strings, before ithey bre 
exuberance again. Brahms so ‘bis 
quickening to hear, and’ Mr. Fiedler - 
nearly as happy, in the new vein, pai 


‘oes 


pe 


to the piquant’ ttle : ; fe 


scherzo and the slow movement. ‘Thane B 


were grace of accent and tone, ‘a touch = 


poetry in ithe playing of the minuet, ; 


the trios had their little bite, as of an = a 
usually alert and playful Brahms. ~ — ou 


haps Mr. Feidler ‘‘emotionalized”’ the © ie 


max of the slow song quite as’ much 4 


‘ required, but he did keep the frequent p 


| of tonal light in the wood-winds a 1d t 


horns over’ itonal shadow in’ the ‘st in re 


|| Here is Brahms tone-picturing wp 


| ties of light and shade almost — 
Drandt-wise. There is high pleast BEA 9: 
After all, ‘e 
not a formula. 


the composer was a m in: AEs: 
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four symphs - lined a over from Germany. This is his sixth 4 ovisation in’: 
prefer it to the o three; but he was ; appearance as a Symphony soloist— | {10°08 (08 

a passionate Brahmsite. The second) ff an honor highly prized in the musi- areas wa 
has a freshness and S eaeety that «6 - cal world—and. never has he played mocence of distin. 


om ry 5 { | == ve = oe eh. are: perhaps — not foun n the others, | , : cadenza Lr ebh: on, dean rea Syl bath | 
| { q | id though the thfrd presses it hard in these | more brilliantly than he did at the force toné. an gid lle Caine tae] 
: aft || respects;~but there is a rugged grandeur | Matinee yesterday in the gorgeous him, but in the few « Ortuniite ear) | | 


in the first that puts it above the , a _ fene poem known as the Liszt con- ; nS feeling ‘his’ accustomed. gensi- 
EONS ORT ES a | @erto in A major, No. 2. ri fous beauty and fine por 

vat : symphony. was first played in Boston | “ot Sat wrote much music which he @id/ | 

Is Soloist at the 17th Publia || one of the leading critics then found the | orchestra presents this week, on the sq pyblish, This concerto might have | 

RSet a . music perplexing and declared, when _ || eve of its all-Tschaikowsky pension | >"! nef beggte Pvt oy os 'y to ay | 

Reh | of Symphon |he was apparently sober and clothed in , | fund concert, with Beethoven’s “Eg-| if there were Sh nig | wrens pry) | 

e earsa 0 ymp y his right mind, that he could conceive _ mont” overture, the second Brahms | to the E flat concerto the the reminis- 
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rm /of Sterndale Bennett writing a better : _ symphony and Berlioz’s “Benvenuto, cent theme, There are-few measures of 

, Orchestra. symphony! That was 33 years ago. In | '| Cellini’ overture added to the Liszt be orig 2 we Pao thought and they are 
' 1945 some student in the Brown Room at | mumber. | trenetic Aichts Pompous processions and | | 
sane the Public Library will doubtless be | ights that are the veriest bom- 


. be (So ‘ ' 
wy PULP HALE, sash olson tnvetedy'te ok | ra cess ehh ep 
is Weel Fublis Fieheareal-of the Bos- Wir not then be nitetee by ee Ol | i neyboard with all the aplomb with 
: y his laugh- | { Which Orpheus may have iswept his lyre 


ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, ter or by quotations ornamented with “i at the gates of hell, but withNess -mov- 
conductor, took place yesterday after- ©Xclamation marks of contempt or | Gc abe. —— Neh oe f2.. | ing music, passages also which even 


wonder. | 3 ; _  {- Outdo the Brahms of the last move- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Heinrich Geb- Mr. Gebhard gave a very musical per- ‘Heinrich Gebhard A ain 4 ment. a | yet: 
hard. was the soloist. The program was formance of Liszt’s second concerto. | | J ebhard’s technical skill, his 


' dignity and thoughtfulness of r 

. ‘ & 8 ‘ ; er 
as follows: which, lacking the circus pomp and dash Heard a9 Soloi t | and the distinguishing touche balay | 
ivatteile to “Bemont’’ of the first, is not so greatly enjoyed by SU, | periority Which he is able to i ie to) | 
Symphony No. 2, D major ms & miscellaneous audience; but it is the [ a musical performance did’ not’ A etity | 
Concerto in A major, No. 2 szt more poetic and the more sensuous appreciated, and he was recalled by | 
Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto work. Mr. Gebhard’s performance was a eh applause. Seeker Al 
“Von Buelow used to say that the | distinguished first of all by fine tonal | Smotank a meen aen Ora will play 
program of a Symphony concert should | gradations and by genuine tonal beauty. : || Bride,” the Sibelius douiberten tor violin | 
include a work by one of the three | He has evidently labored hard to acquire for p lanoforte. \ |g 4nd orchestra, opus 47, with Maud | 
“Rg” doh tbe th Bach. |2 rich tone and variety in degrees of . ' (4 Powell as soloist, and the third’ sym- | 

y ane. Ae peant by them, “ach, |force and his labor has been fully roe- ~ - | 


Beethoven and Brahms. Inasmuch as | warded. His performance was also dis- | he 

he was an admirer of Berlioz, and even Si Mi by focn athe ap ah aha . | | 
si : sense of proportion, and a realization o Say aa 39 Sige A + baad oWncA. 

ee ne cnt nk ng the spirit of the composition. The per- | a kits” at aye overture, | oa Era RON ay 

of four “B’s.” Then there is Bruckner, |f0TMance was eminently satisfactory i Bey Ts eee Oe ON et: Sune ee OO 

Buelow himself composed music to | 2nd the pianist was deservedly recalled : | rage : concerto for pianoforte, Heinrich | 

“Julius Caesar.” symphonic poems, several times. | Ge hard, soloist, and Berlioz’ overture, 

‘The Singer's Curse’ and “Nirwana,” |_ The program of the concerts of March : | Benvenuto Cellini, numbers all more 

a “Funerale’ which has been played| 8th and 9th will be as follows: Wein- e | || or less familiar”-and not calling for ex- 

here at a Symphony concert, and other | £2™tner, Symphony No. 3, E major, op. _}| tended comment. | 

pleces—labored and boresome. He was 49 (first time in Boston); Sibelius, con- | Mr Fiedler’s reading of ‘“Hemont”’ is 

not noted for his modesty, this. eerto for violin, D minor, op, 47 (Maud || habitually one of strong dramatic ac- 

strangely gifted and tortured man, but) coo ae DS hacgenh ae Smetana’s over” || Cerrtuation and of contrast, as it was 

he did not include himself. among the ates sllsahe reetT? | again yesterday. The playing of the 

necessary “B's. | Symphony was notable chiefly for the | 


A eonductor, at a loss. in program BOSTON SOLOIST IS | | euphony and ‘virtuosity of the orches- 
making, might arrange a series of con- || tra, a) beauty and sonority of tone and 
certs with respect to the alphabet as a | faultless taste in style that gave sig- 


66 A% ificance to. certni ll-wr <- ene 
far as possible. ‘‘A’’ would not present | Bee in well-written pages, 

. “ | and partially robbe rs) 
fon anise, and there are symphonies— LEADING FEATURE OF | | power to induce Searinowi cua ra ee 
one good one by Kalinnikoff—under “K.” , @ ing Of hands. Even the playing of this 
“TY and “xX,"" “Y,”" “ZZ? might be less | ; | || orchestra cannot wholly dispel or trans- 


tractable, SYMPHONY CONCERT | _| form the tedium of much of this music. 
Yesterday we heard the music of | Chere is communicative enlargement 
: — 


Beéthoven,;, Brahms and Berlioz, three : Bey ~y he material’ of the first move- 

“B's” who are well contrasted. The’! 4! | gerne. } | eratetul: there t bed, ee of the ‘celli is 

} overture hing Berlioz might have been ~ = the second Unovernene pi whe ohn 

played with more elegance in the allegro ' | combat the heaviness | > wt hir 

passages, but. the pace precluded it. It , FO? the rst time this season a the sound and fury of the las gree 

was a pleasure to heard the incidental Boston soloist, not a member of the | | deal of noise for ff publication of the 

oboe solo. ‘The’ performance of the sym- Srchestra itself, is this week appear- : | iS ase = yaege - 

phony was heartily applauded ana that #mg at the Symphony concerts. No | comfort ohe eouid ene ep eteore the 

of the third movement, one of the better choice could have been made || ing the symphony Fe, eetn 2am | é 

ee ture eats of Brahms, de- than that of Heinrich Gebhard, as | € gpl ey have, hana. Mr ST cuha on , ) pgs a 

‘serve s applause, _| 1n @ Wor at woul a i | | a at Bellas 

_A Viennese musician once said that} artistic a pianist as America ad i . expression to the pacidtnr aac where MISS ELENA GERH Pc ae 

whenever he heard anyone ‘of Brahms’s | boast of, who has been a residen : ‘ties of tone.and interpretation, in whieh Wh tigi | 
here since, at the age of 10, he came. he is expert. He played with brilliance 0 1s to be a soloist at the Pension. 

and the abandon of a rhetorical im- Fund Concert. “aye 
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Fund Programme Next Sunday 
_ Evening 


“The second of the season's concerts in 


aid of the pension fund of the Symphony 
Orehestra will take place in Symphony 


Hall next Sunday night, March 3. At the 


first concert, early in the season, the or- 
chestra had the assistance of Madame 


‘Schumann-Heink, and the concert was) 
most successful from every point of view. | : 
For this concert a singer as distinguished | | 


in her line as Madame Schumann-Heink | 


is in hers, Elena Gerhardt, has gener- | 
®usly offered her services, which offer | 


has been gladly accepted by the commit- 


tee in charge. 


Few singers have come to Boston, end 
in such a short time won so large a pub- 
lic as Miss Gerhardt. Heralded as one of 
the greatest lieder singers in the world 
it, turned out that the reports which pre-. 
ceded her coming had not been exagger- 
ated, for Miss Gerhardt in her recitals 
and at her appearance with the Sym- 


phony Orchestra exhibited traits and 


qualities of singing rarely found in the. 
younger generations of artists. | 

t is still impossible to make final an- 
nouncement regarding the programme, for 
Mr, Fiedler has been away with the or- 
chestra during the past week on the 


fourth Southern trip. This announcement, 


mewever, will be made very shortly. 
For the general public—that part of it 
which is not in regular attendance at the 
Symphony concerts—this concert will gain 
hg interest because it will be the last 
time a special concert will be Biven by | | 


Me orchestra under the leadership of | | 


ax Fiedler. 


GEBHARD WINS 
RARE APPLAUSE 


Soloist With Symphony Dis- 
plays Virtuosity 
wk. 
BY OLIN DOWNES 
The programme of the public re 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, the 17th of the season, yesterday 


afternoon in Symphony: Hall, consisted | 


i yf _. Beethoven's Egmont overture, 
Brahms’ 24 Symphony, Listz’s A major | 


| | 


the: most sataeeatinke work 

orchestra in existence. This concerto is, 
in fact, a remarkable portrait of» the 
composer himself, courtier, philosopher, | 
sentimentalist and cynic. The music is) 
amorous or languishing, or there is | 
heard the light mockery or the insolent 
laughter that must have gone, in Liszt's 
lifetime, with a Mephistophelean grim- 
ace. 

And how far was Liszt ahead of his 
‘time! His concertos, even the more gen~ 
‘erally popular one in E flat, were mad- 
ness when they appeared. They are 
modern, and they: are stirring, today. 
The A major concerto is an engrossing 
work for both music-lover and virtuoso, 
and orchestrally Liszt says things un- 
heard of in his day,» things which per- 
haps he himself had only heard in | 
gome strange dream. The piece smacks | 
of the Orient, and in the Arabian Nights | 
there is nothing more singular to re- | 
late than the swooning, incense-ridden 
introduction, the impossible kaleidscopic | 
transformation of the themes. | 


Plays as a Master 


Mr. Gebhard played the piece with rare 
authority and elan. From the moment 
when, after a languorous§ love-scene, 
Don Juan sets off after new prizes, when 
the pianist, following an insolent caden- 
za, mounts his instrument as though it 
were a fiery steed, to do battle with the 
formidable orchestral array, the piano) 
was supreme and overwhelming. 

Mr. Gebhard did more than play 4 
modern concerto with musicianship and 
adequate technical apparatus. He played 
with the spirit of one who re-created the 
music, felt its fibre, thought the com- 
'poser’s thought, and dreamed his dream 
of conquest. He took with confidence 4 
tempo that would have been the destruc- 
tion of one less well prepared, and it was 
evident that the pace, far from being 
an attempt at self-glorification, was ir- 
resistible for him. Surely, for the per- 
former, the walls must reel at this mo- 
ment as they reeled when Mephisto fid- 
died for the dance in the tavern! 


Won the Plaudits 


At the first freer treatment of certain 
passages might not have been out of 
place, but it is one thing to play by one’s 
self with a delicate and seductive rubato; 
it is another to feel sufficiently at home 
with an orchestra to play, for instance, 
the shimmering scales near the. begin- 
ning as though casting spells about the 
wonderful song of the horn. Owing to 
Mr. Gebhard’s treatment, the rhapsody 
—for such it is—cohered at every joint. 


‘And it glittered and cavorted gallantly. 


There was the excitement felt alike by 
audience and performer. Mr. Gebhard 
was long and deservedly applauded. 


lation ay ae TMedle 

use of talfting Zeout 
pac pred -Moreoyer, whether the 
music be by Beethoven or Berlioz, it is 
a fresh pleasure to hear it played by the 


Boston Symphony. 


| 
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Mr. Fiedler in New York 


| 


The Symphony Orchestra, at its concert 


| in New York last evening, played among 


| 
| 
| 
| 


other pieces Debussy’s ‘‘Iberia’’ and Franck’s 
symphony in D minor, both recently heard 
here. The reviewers received the two pieces 
according to their likes or dislikes for 
‘new’? French music, but they waxed par- 
ticularly warm over the performance of 
Franck’s symphony. Mr. Krehbiel in the 
Tribune calls it ‘‘superb,’’ and Mr. Hen- 
derson writes in the Sun: ‘“‘The symphony 
has never had a better reading here then 
that which Max Fiedler gave it, wlth so 
much warmth and understanding. The 
orchestra acquitted itself splendidly and the 
applause proved that the audience thorouzgh- 
ly understood the value of the perform- 
ance.”’ 
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CLOSING SCENE (Bruennhilde’s immolation, ) 


SCENE and ARIA, ‘‘Abscheulicher! Wo eilst du 
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SUITE for ORCHESTRA, op. 9 
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E major, op. 49 


Conductor. 


. 3, in 
Boston) 
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Programme. 
OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘The Sold Bride’ 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, in 


D minor, op. 47 


SYMPHONY No 


(First t 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1911--12. 
MAX FIEDLER, 

XVIII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH Q, AT 8, P.M. 
Soloist: 

Miss MAUD POWELL 
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~ SYMPHONY HALL 
SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 3, 


AT 8 O'CLOCK 
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CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PENSION FUND 


OF THE 


Boston Sypmphony Orchestra 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 
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SOLOIST 


Miss ELENA GERHARDT 


(Who generously gives her services to this cause) 


Accompanist, Miss PAULA HEGNER 
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PROGRAMME 
Tschaikowsky | . Symphony in B minor, No. 6, 
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MISS ELENA 


rent that iiens Ger- 

iy respects the most interest- 
alge “ cae has heard this win- 
‘o. | soloist with the Boston 


% i Be pear a 
Bae Ph orchestra's concert for 


s pension fund is good news. 


on e! é her ‘beginnings as a 
ilk 1, who established 
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GERHARDT. 


compliment that Miss Gerhardt pays the 
orchestra by giving them her services for 
their fund because of her indebtedness to 
one of its greatest leaders. - 

At both her appearances here in concert 
with and without orchestra she has shown 
that she was possessed of the most beauti- 


ful voice of any lieder singer whom the. 


‘town has heard in. years, and that she has 
a singing art. which none surpass. Hence 
the pension fund conyers: am. on. ag 
| interest at this time. | Bae a tk “ 
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I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
III. Allegro, molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


em ne et eee ee 


Songs with Orchestra: 


(2) Stehe still 
(6) Triume 
(c) Schmerzen 


Suite for full Orchestra taken from the score 
of the Ballet “ Nutcracker,” Op. 714 
Ouverture miniature. 


Danses caractéristiques: a. Marche; 6. Danse de la Fée 
Dragée; c. Trépak, danse russe; d. Danse arabe; 
e. Danse chinoise; f. Danse des mirlitons. 

Valse des fleurs. 


Songs with Pianoforte: 


Wagner . 


Tschaikowsky 


(a) Provengalisches Lied 
(6) Mondnacht 

(c) Die Soldatenbraut 
(d) Ich grolle nicht 

(e) Frihlingsnacht 


Schumann 


Tschaikowsky 


Overture, “1812” 
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IN AID OF THE 


PENSION FUND 


- OF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 
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SOLOIST 


Miss ELENA GERHARDT 


(Who generously gives her services to this cause) 


Accompanist, Miss PAULA HEGNER 


PROGRAMME 


. Tschaikowsky . Symphony in B minor, No. 6, “ Pathetic” 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
Allegro con grazia. 
Allegro, molto vivace. 
Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 
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Sausendes, brausendes Rad der Zeit, 
Messer du der Ewigkeit; 
Leuchtende Sphiren in weiten All, 
Die ihr umringt den Weltenball; 
Urewige Schépfung, halte doch ein, 
Genug des Werdens, lass mich sein! 


Halte an dich, zeugende Kraft, 
Urgedanke, der ewig schafft! 

Hemmet den Athem, stillet den Drang, 
Schweiget nur eine Sekunde lang! 
Schwellende Pulse, fesselt den Schlag; 
Ende, des Wollens ew’ger Tag! 


Dass in selig siissem Vergessen 

Ich még’ alle Wonnen ermessen! 

Wenn Aug’ in Auge wonnig trinken 

Seele ganz in Seele versinken; 

Wesen in Wesen sich wieder findet, 

Und alles Hoffen’s Erde sich kiindet; 

Die Lippe verstummt in staunendem Schweigen, 
Keinen Wunsch mehr will das Inn’re zeugen: 
Erkennt der Mensch des Ew’gen spur, 

Und lés’t dem Rithsel, heil’ge Natur! 


—Mathilde Wesendonck. 


Madly revolving old wheel of Time, 
Measuring zons vast, sublime, 
Luminous spheres in the realms of space, 
Whirling about this earth, apace! 

Stay, mighty Creation, hear my behest, 
Enough of living! let me rest! 


Cease from thy work life-bringing Word, 
Mighty thought of creation’s Lord. 
Stifle the life-breath, palsy the will, 

Oh, for one moment let all be still! 
Fetter the pulses throbbing within! 

Let the eternal night begin! 


In oblivion blissfully dreaming, 

I’d fain of all joys learn the meaning, 

When eve from eye delight is drinking, 

Soul in kindred soul then is sinking. 

Being finds brother in brother being, 

And Hope her long-sought goal now is seeing. 
The lips now are mute in silence and wonder 
And the mind its thoughts can speak no longer. 
Then man shall learn th’ Eternal Way, 

And bear thy secret, Nature, away! 


—Translated by Frederick F. Bullard. 


WAGNER 


Sag’, welch wundebare Triaume 
Halten meinem Sinn umfangen, 
Dass sie nicht wie leere Schaume 
Sind in édes Nichts vergangen ? 


(c) SCHMERZEN 


Triume, die in jeder Stunde, 
Jedem Tage schéner bliih’n, 
Und mit ihrer Himmelskunde 
Selig durch’s Germiithe ziehn? 


Triume, die wie hehre Strahlen 
In die Seele sich versenken, 
Dort ein ewig Bild zu malen: 
Allvergessen, Eingedenken! 


Triume, wie wenn Friihlingssonne 
Aus dem Schnee die Bliithen kiisst, 
Dass zu nie geahnter Wonne 

Sie der neue Tag begriisst, 


Das sie wachsen, dass sie bliihen, 
Traumend spenden ihre Duft, 
Sanft an deiner Brust vergliihen, 
Und dann sinken in die Gruft. 


—Mathilde Wesendonck. 


Say, oh, say, what wondrous dreamings 
Keep my inmost soul revolving, 

That they not like empty gleamings 
Into nothing are dissolving? 


Dreamings that with every hour, 
Every day, in brightness grow. 
And with their celestial power 
Sweetly through the bosom flow? 


Dreamings that like rays of splendor 
Fill the bosom, never waning, 
Lasting image there to render: 

All forgetting, one retaining! 


Dreamings like the sun that kisses 
From the snow the buds new born, 
That to strange and unknown blisses 
They are greeted by the morn, 


That expand they may and blossom, 
Dreaming spend their odors suave, 
Gently die upon thy bosom, 

And then vanish in the grave. 


—Translated by Francis Hueffer. 


WAGNER 


Sonne, weinest jeden Abend 
Dir die sch6nen Augen roth, 
Wenn im Meeresspiegel badend 
Dich erreicht der friihe Tod; 
Doch ersteh’st in alter Pracht, 
Glorie der diist’ren Welt, 

Du am Morgen neu erwacht, 
Wie ein stolzer Siegesheld! 
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Ach, wie sollte ich da klagen, 

Wie, mein Herz, so schwer dich seh’n, 
Muss die Sonne selbst verzagen, 
Muss die Sonne untergeh’n? 

Und gebieret Tod nur Leben, 

Geben Schmerzen Wonnen nur: 

O wie dank’ ich, dass gegeben 

Solche Schmerzen mir, Natur! 


—Mathilde Wesendonck. 


Sun, thou weepest every even 
Thy resplendent glances red, 
When into the sea from heaven 
All too soon thou sinkest dead; 
But new splendors thee adorn, 
Glory of the darkened earth, 
When thou wakest in the morn, 
Hero-like of proudest worth! 


Why should I in vain regretting 
Load with heaviness my heart, 

If the sun must find a setting, 

If the sun e’en must depart? 

And engenders death but living, 
If but grief can lead to bliss: 

Oh! I thank thee then for giving, 
Nature, me such pain as this. 


—Translated by Francis Hueffer. 


(a2) PROVENCALISCHES LIED 


In den Thalen der Provence ist 

Der Minnesang entsprossen, 

Kind des Friihlings und der Minne— 
Holden, innigen Genossen. 


Bliithenglanz und siisse Stimme 
Konnt’ an ihm den Vater zeigen; 
Herzensgluth und tiefes Schmachten 
War ibm von der Mutter eigen. 


Selige Provence Thale, 

Uppig bliihend war’t ihr immer, 
Aber eure reichste Bliithe 

Ist des Minneliedes Schimmer. 


Jene tapfern, schmucken Ritter, 
Welch ein edler Saingerorden! 
Jene hochbegliickten Damen, 
Wie sie schon gefeiert worden! 


Saingerliebe, hoch und herrlich, 
Dich will ich in heitern Bildern, 
Aus den Tagen des Gesang’s, 

Aus der Zeit der Minne schildern; 
Saingerliebe! 


SCHUMANN 


(6) MONDNACHT 


Blooming splendor and sweet voice 
a he a his father; 

eart’s glow and deep languishi 
Were his mother’s bequest. 7 


Blessed valley of Provence, 
Luxuriant were you ever blooming! 
But richest blossom 

Is the gleam of your love-song. 


Ye brave bejewelled knights, 

What a noble choral band! 

Ye most blessed gentlewomen, 
How beautifully were you honored! 


O minstrel, noble and glorious, 
The days of the song and love 
Will I describe for you 

In bright and happy pictures. 


Es war, als hatt’ der Himmel 
Die Erde still gekiisst, 

Das sie im Bliithenschimmer 
Von ihm nur Triumen miisst’. 


Die Luft ging durch die F elder; 
Die Aeren wogten sacht; 

Es rauschten leis’ die Wilder; 
So sternklar war die Nacht. 


Und meine Seele spannte 
Weit ihre Fliigel aus, 

Flog durch die stillen Lande, 
Als flége sie nach Haus. 


—Joseph von Eichendor ff. 


It seem’d as tho’ the heavens 
Had kiss’d the earth to rest, 
That she, ’mid moonlit flowers, 
Might dream of regions blest. 


The breeze stray’d o’er the meadows, 
And stirred the waving corn; 

’Mid rustling forest shadows 

The stars shone mildly on. 


My soul with outspread pinions 
Longing from earth to roam, 
Soar’d thro’ the night’s dominions 
To seek her heavenly home. 


—Translated by Arthur Westbrook. 
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In the valley of Provence 
Blossomed the Love Song, 
Child of Spring and of Love— 
Charming, fervent companions. 


Ach, wenn’s nur der Kénig wiisst’, 
Wie wacker mein Schitzelein ist! 
Fiir den Kénig da liess’ er sein Blut, 
Fiir mich aber eben so gut. 
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Mein Schatz hat kein Band und kein Stern, 
Kein Kreutz wie die vornehmen Herrn; 
Mein Schatz wird auch kein General,— 
Hitt er nur seinen Abschied einmal! 


Es scheinen drei Sterne so hell 

Dort iiber Mariencapell’; 

Da kniipft uns ein rosenroth Band, 

Und ein Hauskreutz ist auch bei der Hand. 


—E. Mérike. 


If only the king, too, were told 

How true is my love, and how bold! 

For the king he would shed all his blood, 
For me just the same, so he would. 


My love has no ribbon or star, 

No cross such as nobles may wear; 
He'll ne’er be a general, I know, 
From the army I wish he could go! 


Three stars they are shining so bright, 
High over the town thro’ the night; 
Red shall a ribbon there bind us, 

And in life many crosses shall find us. 


—Translated by Dr. Theodore Baker. 


(@) ICH GROLLE NICHT 


Ich grolle nicht, und wenn das Herz auch bricht; 
Ewig verlornes Lieb, ich grolle nicht! 

Wie du auch strahlst in Diamantenpracht, 

Es fallt kein Strahl in deines Herzens Nacht, 
Dass weiss ich lingst. 


Ich grolle nicht, und wenn das Herz auch bricht; 

Ich sah dich ja im Traume 

Und sah die Nacht in deines Herzens Raume, 

Und sah die Schlang, die dir am Herzen frisst; 

Und sah mein Lieb, wie sehr du elend bist. 

Ich grolle nicht. —H. Heine. 


I have no grudge, and if my heart should break, 
Love, forever lost, I have no grudge. 

Although in diamond splendor thou mayst shine, 
There falls no ray in that poor heart of thine, 

I know it well. 


I have no grudge, and if my heart should break, 
I saw thee in a dream again, 

And saw thy heart with all its deepest pain, 
The serpent biting it with cruel teeth, 

I saw, my love, thy deepest misery, 

I have no grudge. 


SCHUMANN 


(ec) FRUHLINGSNACHT 


Ueber’m Garten durch die Liifte 
Hort ich Wandervégel zichn, 

Das bedeutet Friihlingsdiifte, 
Unten faingt’s schon an zu bliih’n. 


Jauchzen micht’ ich, méchte weinen, 
Ist mir’s doch, als kinnt’s nicht sein! 
Alte Wunder wieder scheinen 
Mit dem Mondesglanz herein. 


Und der Mond, die Sterne sagen’s, 
Und im Traume rauschts der Hain, 
Und die Nachtigallen schlagens, 
“Sie ist deine, sie ist dein!” 


O’er the garden, thro’ the still air, 
Wand’ring by a bird I hear, 
Telling how the Spring gives odors 
Wher its early blooms appear. 


I could shout, of let me, weeping, 
Speak of hope that seems too bright! 
Sounds of olden days reviving, 

Float beneath the moon’s pale light. 


And the golden stars repeat it, 

O’er the plain it breathes divine, 

While the nightingale is trilling, 
She is thine, yes, she is thine.” 
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(d) 


ICH GROLLE NICHT 


Mein Schatz hat kein Band und kein Stern, 
Kein Kreutz wie die vornehmen Herrn; 
Mein Schatz wird auch kein General,— 
Hitt er nur seinen Abschied einmal! 


Es scheinen drei Sterne so hell 
Dort iiber Mariencapell’; 
Da kniipft uns ein rosenroth Band, 
Und ein Hauskreutz ist auch bei der Hand. 
—E. Mortke. 


If only the king, too, were told 

How true is my love, and how bold! 

For the king he would shed all his blood, 
For me just the same, so he would. 


My love has no ribbon or star, 

No cross such as nobles may wear; 
He'll ne’er be a general, I know, 
From the army I wish he could go! 


Three stars they are shining so bright, 
High over the town thro’ the night; 
Red shall a ribbon there bind us, 
And in life many crosses shall find us. 
—Translated by Dr. Theodore Baker. 


SCHUMANN 


Ich grolle nicht, und wenn das Herz auch bricht; 
Ewig verlornes Lieb, ich grolle nicht! 

Wie du auch strahlst in Diamantenpracht, 

Es fallt kein Strahl in deines Herzens Nacht, 
Dass weiss ich lingst. 


Ich grolle nicht, und wenn das Herz auch bricht; 
Ich sah dich ja im Traume 

Und sah die Nacht in deines Herzens Raume, 
Und sah die Schlang, die dir am Herzen frisst; 
Und sah mein Lieb, wie sehr du elend bist. 

Ich grolle nicht. —H. Heine. 


I have no grudge, and if my heart should break, 
Love, forever lost, I have no grudge. 

Although in diamond splendor thou mayst shine, 
There falls no ray in that poor heart of thine, 

I know it well. 


I have no grudge, and if my heart should break, 
I saw thee in a dream again, 

And saw thy heart with all its deepest pain, 
The serpent biting it with cruel teeth, 

I saw, my love, thy deepest misery, 

I have no grudge. 


(ce) FRUHLINGSNACHT 


SCHUMANN 


Ueber’m Garten durch die Liifte 
H6rt ich Wandervégel zichn, 

Das bedeutet Friihlingsdiifte, 
Unten fangt’s schon an zu bliih’n. 


Jauchzen mécht’ ich, méchte weinen 
Ist mir’s doch, als kinnt’s nicht sein’ 
Alte Wunder wieder scheinen 
Mit dem Mondesglanz herein. 


Und der Mond, die Sterne sagen’s, 

Und 1m Tréume rauschts der Hain, 

Und die Nachtigallen schlagens, 
Sie ist deine, sie ist dein!” 


O’er the garden, thro’ the still air, 
Wand’ring by a bird I hear, 
Telling how the Spring gives odors 
Whea its early blooms appear. 


I could shout, or let me, weeping, 
Speak of hope that seems too bright! 
Sounds of olden days reviving, ei 
Float beneath the moon’s pale light. 


And the golden stars repeat it, 

O’er the plain it breathes divine, 

While the nightingale is trilling, 
She is thine, yes, she is thine.” 


PENSION CONCERT, 


E Lule. whe &/ 2 
Elena Gerhardt. Appears 


as Soloist. 


Tschaikowsky Program Played hy 


the Orchestra. 


--- 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max 
Fiedler conductor, gave a concert in aid, 
of the pension fund last night. Miss 
Elena Gerhardt, the eminent singer of 
lieder, contributed her services as the 
soloist of the evening. With the or- 
chestra She sang Wagner's “Stehe Still,” 
“Traeume and Schmerzen,”’,and with | 
piano, these songs by Schumann: ‘“‘Pro-| 
vencalisches Lied,” ‘‘Mondnacht,’’ “Die 
Soldatenbraut,” “Ich Gralle Nicht” and 


‘“Fruehlingsnacht.” | 
The singer was greatly enjoyed for 
her rich and varied accomplishments 
in the interpretation of song. Her 
voice is not inherently of great power, 
but she employs it with uncommon in- 
telligence, a fine discretion and 4 Sin- 
cere and admirable art. As few other 
singers in/concert or opera, she Senses | 
appreciatively and is able to impart. 
vitally the emotional content of a song. | 
She wag particularly successful in the 
quietly rhapsodic Mondnacht, for it js 
in the lyric Vein rather than in the He- 
roic that she succeeds best. As, an. 
encore to the second group Miss Ger- 
hardt added the Strauss Serenade. 


| Miss Paula Hegner again accompanied 


exquisitely. One is not often privileged 
to hear the Fruehlingsnacht arise from 
the piano as a flower exhales the fra- 
grance of Spring. | de 
The orchestral program was. wholly 
from Tschaikowsky, the sixth ‘“Pa- 
thetic’ symphony, the Biri | oe 
suite and the overture, “1812,"" There 
was an audience of good size and cor- | 
dial applause for players, conductor 
and Miss Gerhardt. ‘or the ay} 
a Ng also the customary wreat 
of laurel. | | | 
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i Symphony Orchestra Pro- 

~~ gram Attracts Large 
Audience. 








SYMPHONY FUND 
Hera. 
Orchestra Entertainment Is 


' : Assisted by Miss Elena 
| Gerhardt. 


" Max Fiedler conducted his sixth and 
final Symphony Orchestra pension Symphony Hall was well filled last 


| fund concert at Symphony Hall last}: night at the concert in aid of the pen- 
‘night. He made up an exceedingly sion fund of the Symphony orchestra. 

attractive program, including such The orchestral selections of the even- 
ing were chosen from the works of 


sterling Tschaikowsky works as the 
au Symphony A Bac tes had not Tschaikowsky and three of his best 
F ete that hane ek the fifth con- Known compositions were given in the 
cert of his first season; the light and usual excellent manner of this famed 
delectable “Nutcracker Suite,” which >@ne. toe Wet ike Wea” Shee iyi 
he introduced to Symphony paTrores phony in B minor, “‘Pathetic.’’ The four 
on Christmas eve, 1908, and the big j,ovements were given with great power 
1812 Overture.” and: spirit, the finale being notable for 


: , its melodic strength. Mr. Fiedler con- 

Miss Gerhardt Sings ducted with carefulappreciation of 
nuances. 

wee oe ageniggal 0g RR ea Miss Blena Gerhardt, who gave her 

chelsea -cetuaah bg peat ° services, was the soloist and sang in her 

distinguished German lieder singer, ver delightful manner. Her first ap- 

offering three of Wagner’s songs | pearance was in three songs of Wasner, 

with orchestra, “Stehe still,” “Stehe Still,” ‘“‘Traume” and ‘“Schmer- 

‘“Traeume” and “Schmerzen,”’ and /zen,’’ to the accompaniment of the full 


also a group of Schumann songs, with | orchestra. She was in excellent voice 


and sang with wondrous sweetness and 
ann a ee eee purity of tone. She was presented with 


a huge wreath of laurel, a yard in the 


| The audience was large, and prob-| gjameter, by the orchestra in apprecia- 
} 


‘ably but for the bitter cold night it} tion of her aid in their concert. 


would have filled the hall, for the The second selection by the orches- | 


’ ‘onNTute | 
Tschaikowsky music is ver opularitra was the suite from the ballet “Nu 


cr 
here and Miss Gerhardt has made svusie was skilfully played and was one. 


i ee reourers with a. Bea UCRUs | of the most delightful members of the | 
art. It was well worth going to this) jrogram. The sudden and Startling | 
concert simply to hear her highly’ changes in the varieties of dance music 
poetical interpretations of the were keenly appreciated by the audience, 
“Treume”’ song. whose spontaneous applause carried 2 


| : Kae note of mirth with it. The players of the 
bi | Auditors Enthusiastic 





) | bells. flutes and harp were compelled re 

})] ‘i a yrise as their turns came, in answer * | 
: The “Pathetic Symphony” was per- | the demand of their lectures. 
ms formed with all the virtuoso power | Miss Gerhardt’s second appearance | 
for which the orchestra is famed, and | was in a group of songs of Schumann, | 


: Bi t the players were deservedly applaud- | ‘““Provencalisches beds. onan e | 
a] ed until they rose to bow for them- | ‘Die Soldatentraut,”’ “‘le rolle Nic 
fH} is © and “Fruhlingsnacht,”’ with Miss Paula 


| ee selves. Mr. Nagel’s celesta solo in Herner at the #iano 
Fe : the “Nutcracker Suite” and the | ‘me concluding number wae the over: | 
charming flute playing of ~Messrs. | ture. “1812,” by the orchestra with the 
Marquarre, Brooke and Battles also organ, played with force and full mar- 


| received special compliments from tial effect. . | 
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Piano Recital—Present Moods Toward ; ‘hese insistent singularities, ‘running 
; through three symphonies, of a racial and. 


| ian’ jag e) . 
iy RS S Music—Miss Gerhardt S individual temperament. So runs the pla n | 
Singing in Most of Its Virtues—The New : of the weary, the over-righteous, the fash- | 
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s ionably detracting. The Mie ae 
Lhevinne of Tempered Power, Tonal | they happen to be in dabei ate aes bia! 
Beauty and Sober Understanding and nua 


Tschaikowsky varies, re-dresses, merély-’ 
Feeling 


juxtaposes his melodies, whereas he should 
develop and int2rweave them; that he has a’ 
| pretty knack or a large power with instru- 

NSATED with Wagner's music, mental coloring; that the “Nutcracker. 

alike in the Opera House or the | dances are only pretty tinsel and the 1812" 

concert-hall, perhaps we in Bos- | overture mere sound and fury fora Russian | 

ton are beginning to rebel a lit- | ‘‘Fourth-of-July,”’ Damage «le 
tle at overmuch of Tschaikowsky. The The Russians will hear the ‘1812’ ule 
orchestral part of the concert for the Pen- | ture many times this year, for if the. ue 
sion Fund of the Symphony Orchestra last } in all these decades of Napoleon's caritenes 
evening in Symphony Hall consisted wholly | aries, have declined to celebrate his ae: 
of the Russian’s music—the Pathetic Sym- } ‘tories, the Russians are already pre PE % 
phony, the dances from the ballet of “The | to celebrate ‘the defeats that drove the . . 
Nutcracker’? and the overture ‘1812,’’ ac- | Pperor westward again. They will amp yy I 
counted the three best-liked and most gen- | “barbaric sonorities’’ as the detractors aes 
erally ‘‘popular’’ excerpts from it. Yet | doubtless with due patriotic thrill, but get 
there were rows of empty seats on the } that sat in Symphony Hall aN, pei 
floor and a vacant chair here and there } heard them also, unless we were su ec 
in the balcony that even the vogue of Miss | With a measure of response to hele a port 
Gerhardt, the singer of the evening, could [| Of battling, upbuilded, triumphant sonal k 
not fill. Tschaikowsky was well-partnered | 4nd when the virtuosi of the Sym hony 
and well-played, but he could not fill the Orchestra play ithe dances from up sin 
hall, as Wagner has filled it on many a.| Nutcracker,” they are not “obvious.’? bait: 
Sunday evening for the Pension Fund. Ad- | let tunes. (The ‘Arabian Dance,” in tact, ta! 
mittedly Tschaikowsky’s music has been | V@ry Subtle in its languorous suggestion as.| 
Played too often in London, perhaps in most ‘“‘oriental’’ musie goes). They ar A 
New York, and in one or two other cities, | rather delicate and adroit or rich ane wae] 
but here in Boston in recent years there | VOry tonal fancies clothed with warm or 
has been no such excess of it. Nowadays ' shimmering instrumental colors and pees 
the Parisians and the Viennese like to |{/"& to irresistibly graphie and aie ie 
plume themselves on their indifference to | "!¥thms. And as for the symphony som 3 
Tschaikowsky’s music—behold, in the long ©! US, Who may be heartily weary of that 
run, it was we that judged it rightly—and recurring melody of sensuous satisfaetic 
it is becoming the part of superior musical . ®°M¢ Stale, still thrill to the stress of spitity 
righteousness the world over to depreciate ual Struggle with which ithe orchestra 
it, As there has been a rebound from the © shivers and twists and cries and shwdders | : 
earlier vogue and acclamation of Tschai- ‘¢ first movement, and may still feel the” 
kowsky in the Western world, so inevitably « Shostly voice of the hollow, broken rhythm aa 


















































will come with the years a reaction from 7 slow movement, the nervous excit PS aealnay f 
the present over-depreciation of it. | the march (which Mr, Fiedler still takes aunt 
ake ht prnbotr aig process is easy. The | ro to get all its feverish accelerationn Ga 
inch subllaty, ‘The. taiidet ausiter teanite | darker ctit ud the despair, “darker ama 
ikon’ ti - im dullest auditor readily | apy a Still, that dies’ into the utter black-— 
ew ehhiian as ms plies gta Reve ein | ‘ng ona Ce ane vig if you will,’ 
| : ‘Symphony, the S not a bar - little. 
aa cee ae and the reiterated drum-beat p ea the skin of all this pe cou 
feveri ow movement, the slithering | “0” Of ours? At least the orchestra had 
erish march tune of the scherzo and so its meed last night. After the sayin. a 




















on. The “Nutcracker” dances are no more | PMOny, after the dan ' he’, 
than pretty and easy tunes, adroitly | ©Y€Ty man on his feet. ne Pier h in 
rhythmed, brightly colored: while the Concerts are its concerts Slon FB 
gp Ser is ‘“‘ordinary’’ in its conflict |! ie | 
enc and Russian tunes, as ‘patriotic }! ernaps for that reason. Beth oe 
ak ee should be. The emotional contents h ‘T* Proffer their aid so often to there a 
ne had Mf vem are as obvious—the re- ORE Sh as Miss Gerhardt did last eveninn 
i. d struggle of a neurotic spirit with receive publicly the wreath tied with thelr. 
Th despair and yet its infatuation with life, | "@tlonal colors that the orchestra official <i 
rei turbulence of the march will not sooth gives them and the personal gift—for Miss 
; nor yet the phantom pleasures of the Gerhardt it was a silver case—that the men 
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dance that never dances; nor yet the | Of themselves bestow. They receive also, 
is Bie again as Miss Gerhardt did, the applause 
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‘the generous impulse behind. Miss G 

“hardt sang with orchestra three of Wag- 
| ‘ner’s five surviving songs, and with piano 
| ‘five of Schumann’s, two or three of which . 
| she repeated out Her 

| i singing was not/ quite so rich in sensuous 
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of her recitals here, 


Concerts—one may not be so “on edge” at 


| | | will—but it was unclouded by any touch 
j | | of weariness or bodily malaise. There was 
| | not a hint of the unsteadiness of voice which 
'is the penalty with her, of weariness, and 
: ‘hardly a trace of the explosive upper tones 
Ly - which, with her, is the token of effort. 50 
' unclouded in voice and unvexed in spirit, 
i q Miss Gerhardt sang Schumann’s ‘‘Mond- 
it nacht’? with the deep, sustained, enfolding 
ut beauty of tone and intensity of brooding 
and rapturous mood that she brings to 
pieces so glowing with static emotion. 
Then, and again in Wagner's ‘“‘Traiime”’ her 
middle tones had their richest, their loveli- 
est, their most suffusing quality. 
as fortunate, and by like means, with the 
sombre mood and the sombre coloring of 
‘Ich Groele Nicht,’ and again with the 
‘buoyant and mounting ‘“Fruhlingsnacht.” 
For there can be lighter ecstasy as well 
as deep rapture in her voice, and she knows 
the secret of both thin and rich tones. 
Above all, Miss Gerhardt excelled, as the 
singing of these elusive songs of Wagner 
goes, in ‘‘Stehe Still’ and ‘‘Schmerzen.’’ 
He and Mathilde Wesendonck were deep 
in their passion for each other when 
they wrote’ them. German-wise they 
turned it transcendental, when they set 
their verse-making or their music-making 
hands to paper. They set down big, 
Vague almost steamy sentimentalities and 
aspirations, ‘but to them they had 
a very personal and poignant emotion. 
In such wise Miss Gerhardt sang these 
Songs. Her tones, her style with them 
Was large and declamatory, yet propelling 
both was a keen and almost personal in- 
tensity. She sany them thus with beauty 
of voice, with pervading eloquence, and yet 


with the sincerity of emotion that lifts | 
these German romantic moods into the high | 


and abstract intensities of music. No 









She was | 
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beauty and in imparting emotion as it was : | 
a fortnight ago at the regular Symphony. Orchestra and Miss Ger- 


| 
| 
| 


singer that has come to us from Germany — 
in recent years has been so potent with | 


them as Miss Gerhardt. They are the 

| complement of the richness of her voice, of 
| her sense and skill of delineative style. 
i, es ee 
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The last of this season’s pension fund 
given at Symphony Hall 


size, yet not so large as the merits of} 
the night deserved, for the musical glo-| 
ries presented should have packed the| 
house to the deors. The extraordinarily | 
artistic and fascinating singing given! 
for the occasion by Miss Blena Gerhardt | 
alone, would have repaid anyone (for| 
journeying up to Massachusetts avenue. 
And there was much else for musical de- 
light and inspiration. 

Orchestrally, it was a Tschaikowsky 
night; Tschaikowsky in three moods, the 
hopeless,the gayly fantasticand the bois-| 
terously patriotic, which is to Say that) 
there were played the “Pathetique”’ sym- | 
phony, the ‘‘Nutcracker” suite and the| 
“1812"" overture. In these three was’ 
enough of. variety to prevent the somc¢-| 
times cloying result of one man’s style, | 
and enough of splendor. and beauty 01 | 
playing to remain long in the memory. | 

Mr. Fiedler has won an especial repu- | 
tation as an interpreter. of Tschaikow- | 
sky’s works. This he, maintained at 
every point: last evening. Save a trifling 
lack of elasticity in the bizarre 5-4 move- | 
ment, the performance of the symphony’ 
was superb, while the grace, airiness and) 
charm of the playing of the melodious) 
‘Nutcracker’ music were beyond ali. 








| praise. 





Miss Gerhardadt’s fine. poise, beautifully | 
expressive voice and. supremely artistic) 
temperament made no less effect in Sym- | 
phony Hall than in a smaller auditorium. | 
She has personality enough for any place | 
whatsoever. Her singing of the three) 
Wagner songs with orchestra proved her | 
as effective in the larger forms of sons | 
as in ‘“‘lieder.”” Rarely has the “'Traume” | 
been given here with such poetic phras- 
ing and exquisite sentiment. After the. 
group of Schumann songs with piano- 
forte accompaniment, of which the great 
‘Ich Grolle Night’ was sung with mo¢*' 
overwhelming effect—though all were 
beautifully done—Miss Gerhardt gave t'° 
| Richard Strauss “Standchen” in perfect 
| style, Truly, here is an artist from 
‘whom we should hear murnh more. A. 
word ig due Miss Paula Hegner for fier 
sympathetic and finely played accompa! 
ments. ‘ “nal 

At the end of the Wagner group M's 
|Gerhardt was presented with a gigant!¢ 
| laurel wreagh tied with the German col 
ors, a token of esteem. from the orches 
tra, i 
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Apropos of the Symphony pension 
fund concert this evening, Mrs. Henry 
Carmichael of Malden, authoress, com- 
poser, philanthropist, has written the 
following tribute to the great orchestra 


which has made Boston known wherever } 


music is played: : 
A TRIBUT 


In a song of praise in words the voices of 
many people will join with mine in appreciation 
of all who educate and elevate the world 
through genius and industry. We need the 
artists of the serene and silent art. All the 
professions, all arts and crafts, the powerful 
press and beautiful music. All are influential 
in the highest education of the people. ‘This 
tribute goes out to all these. It goes out to 
all schools of music, of instrumental music and 
song, to all musicians foreign, and American 
brothers and sisters in all lines of music. 
Amon the relief associations which have been 
thought of for the 
the concert year 
tion for and 
to render timely aid, and the semi-annual con- 
fund of Boston 


each for 


sick disabied musicians in order 


corts for the the 


pension 


Symphony Orchestra should be widely and sym- 


pathetically encouraged by a large patronage of 
all these concerts mentioned, 


eae eee ee 


Pension Funds Abroad 
Foreign nations have striven ardently 
for the welfare of the pension funds 
of their orchestras. The noble scheme 


has been tried abroad with great suc- 
cess in Germany, England, Frang¢e, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Holland and _ other 
lands for 50 years or longer. Every- 
where it has been adopted to provide 
for support of aged and disabled orches- 
tral musicians, it has been a_ success. 
In Europe, every educated person con- 
siders the support of ‘the orchestra’s 
pension adds to the success of the high- 
est education of the people, and he 
makes it a matter of duty and honor 
to help it in various ways. For instance, 
the pension fund of the Leipsig Gewand- 
haus Orchestra and the Berlin Royal 
Orchestra are each in possession of 


funds amounting to 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 | 


marks, and there are many others not 
far behind these mentioned in the mat- 


- ter of large funds. 


' Work for Interests 


betterment. of humanity, | 
the relief associa- | 
show interest in being present 7.1 
orcheStra’s pension : 
they go much farther, they~get up en-| 
tertainments for it and are able to add 
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-number of leading women took the af- 
of a comic opera by Strauss. 


_ society. Highty thousand marks, or $20,- 


Frankfurt on the Main 
done with a fine résult of 40,000 marks, 


_perament of a musician are not such as 
to fit him for a business employment af- 
ter has spent a strenuous, exacting life 


| sufficient 


_ the two pension fund concerts, : 
‘gestion of providing a pension for the 







In Berlin,. for example, the high- 
est pension is 3200 marks, or $800, 
guaranteed, and as money is of} 
greater vdlue in Europe than it 
is here, these $800 are equivalent 
to $1500 here in Boston. The peo- 


ple abroad work for the interests of 


their orchestras. At a pension fund 
performance of. the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Hamburg, Germany, a 


fair in hand and gave the performance 
All the 
solo parts were given by the Hamburg 


(00, were the net receipts for the fund 
on this one evening,~ and this was no 
exception, but the rule over there. In 
the same was 
Hanover 


In Leipsig, Berlin, Dresden, 


and other places the people pay~ very | 


often a three-fold to a 10-fold price for 
a ticket, with the laudable desire to 
help increase the fund. The new Ton- 
kunstler Orchestra in Munich started ‘its. 
pension fund three years ago, and is al- 
ready in possession of two million 
marks. The people in Europe not only 
the 
fund concert,» but 


to the fund’s large receipts. Individuals 
make generous gifts in aid of the peny 
sion funds in foreign countries. MW 


The Pension Fund : 


In recounting the triumphs of the Bos-_ 


ton Symphony Orchestra, its magnificent 
organization and brilliant conductorship, 
too little credit has been given by writers 
to the excellence and artistry of the in- 
dividual members. The musical world 
has been. ransacked to secure perfect , 
mesters of their respective instruments, 
and upon the uniform expertness of its 


individual members the unsurpassed rep-. 
' utation of this orchestra largely depends. ' 


A musician retires from this orchestra 
at a certain age. The training and tem-=. 


in an orchestral calling, and the need 
has long been felt for a consistent and 
pension fund. Wile . various 
suggestions have been made for in-. 
creasing the fund no arrangements have 
yet been made for doing so, excepting 
The sug. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra was. the 
outcome of the careful forethought of 
one of the conductors who came twice 
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XVII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH Q, AT 8, P. M. 
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Programme. 


WEINGARTNER, SYMPHONY No. 3, in E major, op. 49 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Allegro un poco moderato, Allegro vivo 
III. Adagio ma non troppo; quasi andante moderato 
IV. Allegro moderato, allegro vivace; tempo di valza 
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SIBELIUS, CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, in 
: i the sun «1 d D minor, op. 47 
¥ pase, Ps Sees LOO aes Tp I. Allegro moderato 
III. Allegro, ma non tanto 
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SMETANA, OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘Prodana Nevesta’’ 
(‘*The Sold Bride’’ ) 


>. 
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Miss MAUD POWELL 
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alive ‘by - his his semi-annual 1. concerts and 
the sums pai the musicians of the 
orchestra ual dues. 

fnmee 90 musicians are now. being paid 
pensions out of the sum. A. sum of $5000 
was early contributed by Mr. Higginson, 
who appreciated the importance. of the 
fund. It is hoped that the semi-annual 
pension fund concerts will be a grand 
success and that large receipts will come 
from them, as the fund needs strength- 
ening by a large patronage. The cause 
ls such a noble one that many philan- 
threpic people will probably make gifts 
to it and give entertainments for it, as 
is being done in Europe. A_ sufficient 
fund”is a powerful inducement in se- 
curing the finest talent and a potent in- 
centive to the best work of the mu- 
sicians, who may look forward to some 















Tra has 


‘ a ,« i} x , ‘Ss \ - Li ae) or ‘ va Wied 9 ‘ “ live’ lead- 
ing jhadiro ig of ratte in the world, and 
| through its wonderful accomplishments 
‘has done its mission nobly for the mu- 


‘sical education and refinement of artistic 
taste, and it holds up to the whole world 
a standard of musical perfection, and its 
performances can be compared only with 
those of the royal orchestras of Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna and Paris. It is not sur- 
passed by them. This orchestra is a part 
of Boston and the basis of its fame is 
founded on its perfection. There cannot 
be an educated man or woman in New 
England who does not take pride in this 
orchestra, no matter to what school of 
music, art or calling he may belong. At 
the start; foreigners who come here are 
affected by changes of country ahd cli- 
matic conditions. The fame of this or- 
chestra is founded on the ideal work of 
the orchestral players, who are of every 


adequate support when from physical 'clime and country, including Americans. 


disability they are obliged to retire from | 
active strenuous orchestral life. 


It will be nine years this pais 
Since the pension fund was first started. | 


At the present time some 20  pen- 
sions are being paid out of this | 
amount. There have been a few kind | 
friends who have given donations all 
the way from $5 to a $200 given them re- 
cently, and all favors of this kind 
from students, the well-to-do and the 
millionaires sre equally aceptable when 
alm give from the heart, the best they 
have to give.in large or small offerings, 
their mites. A pension of $500 to a re- 
tiring member is not altogether suf- 
ficient for one who-has given his ser- 
vices for from 25 to 28 vears. It is not 
large enough to protect him or his fam- 
ily in need.. Although some kind friends 
have given donations to the fund, much 
more must be done to put the fund on a 
sure basis and not far behind European 
organizations. 

Thirty years ago the . Symphony 
Orchestra was organized and eight 
years ago the pension fund for its 
musicians was started with the 
hope that such a grand object would 
never lack the support of the Boston 


public. In regard to some of the: rules} 


Which govern the_ pension fund; musi- 
clans who remain longest in the or- 
chestra are entitled to more considera- 
tion than those who leave after they 
have been in the orchestra for four or 
five years only. Those who remain 0 
or 25 years have given their most valu- 


able years to the orchestra and to the 
public. 


Demands on Funds Great 


If several are retired about the same 
time the demands upon the fund are 
great. It is necessary to have a large 
fund to meet all exigencies. If it is 
not on a solid foundation it cannot give 
the pension which musicians may 


reasonably expect after their long ser- 
vice in music. 





Chamber Concerts 


Aside from the demands of the or- 
chestra upon their services, the musicians 
have been doing great work in the way 
of choice chamber concerts. Their pro- 


fessional services have been in demand 
for churches and cathedrals and as teach- 
ers in colleges, convents, music schools 
and homes, and as soloists in private 
musicales and salons. As teachers and 
interpreters, then, these musicians are 
needed here. Their range of work has 
been unlimited. Of all the data. of inter- 


'est which relate to their history, the 


most sublime one on the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s book of records is the 
HUMANE CHAPTER—THE PENSION 
FUND. 


x * * 


THE SPRING! 


The spring is greening, the soft breeze sifts 
through the pine trees and whispers ‘‘hope,”’ 
and of the coming of all things good and 
fair, and the springtime breathes of hopes 


realized by the musicians in this worthy and 
noble cause, and the sun smiles down on this 


, page. 


PENSION FOR FIRE CHIEF 


Henry A. Spencer, the retiring fire 
chief of the Chelsea department, was as- 
sured of a $900 pension last night at a 
special meeting of the Board of Alder- 
men, called to pass a statute permitting 
the retirement of Chief Spencer on half 

ay. 
eh pension will take effect tonight, 
when Chief Spencer is succeeded by Da- 





vid Hudson, who was formerly chief of 


police in- Chelsea, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FI&DLER, Conductor. 
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AVI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, MARCH Q, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in E major, op. 49 


. Allegro con brio 

. Allegro un poco moderato, Allegro vivo 

. Adagio ma non troppo; quasi andante moderato 

. Allegro moderato, allegro vivace; tempo di valza 


(First time in Boston) 
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CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, in 
D minor, op. 47 


. Allegro moderato 
. Adagio di molto 
. Allegro, ma non tanto 


OVERTURE to the Opera, “‘Prodana Nevesta’’ 
(‘The Sold Bride’’) 


Soloist: 


Miss MAUD POWELL 




























































“but inevit Me of oe 

&, he has become familiar with all 
Sorts of melodic, harmonic and instrumen-— 
tal procedure, until he readily comman s. 
and applies it. The truer saying is. that 
pork vent nner is now a master of musi- - 
| r—His Rhetori- | °al rhetoric and ‘that he has applied his. 
The Conductor as Comipyne Sgr ing | Knowledge and skill to the utmost in this 
cal Resources and Skill—The Contrast ng | new symphony. It has been said that there 
Substance — The Viennese Note — The | is everything in it from figures that sug- 


_ Sest Haydn to Brucknerian crescendos and 
Keen Interest of It All—Miss Powell 


Debussyan progressions. There is, if the 
Plays Sibelius’s Violin Concerto Out of , |'stener has the mind that fastens. upon” 
the Exotic North 


A LONG, NEW SYMPHONY FR 
: | WEINGARTNER 


ar “ 
} 
MR. 


Maud Powell a Suffragette> 


~ 


Certainly Not, Says Husband 


what he is pleased to call “reminiscence.’’ 


Miss Maud Powell. 


ECAUSE Mr. Weingartner is a very 

eminent conductor, and because of 

late the muSical public of Boston 

has found him also a very interest- 
ing ‘‘personality,”’ 
at the Symphony Concert yésterday would 
applaud his new symphony and profess a 
lively curiosity over it whether it was 
good, bad or indifferent. The listeners on 
Friday afternoon did hear it with a 
pleasant eagerness and applaud it with 
a pleasant heartiness—once indeed at a 
mighty climax that did not, as they mis- 
takenly believed, end the slow movement. 
Ey so much, the predictions of the cynics, 
who think but poorly of Mr. Weingartner 
aS & composer, were ‘fulfilled. On- the 
other hand, it is quite possible to carry 
too far the belief, supported though it is 
by many examples, that mistrusts the con- 
ductor, who would be composer as well. 
The interpretative and the recreating 
faculty is one thing; the creative and 
inventive faculty is another; and very 
rarely do the twain meet in a Richard 
Strauss who is both eminent conductor 
and eminent composer. Yet when this 
belief hardens into a prejudice and sets 
some listeners down before a new sym- 
phony or a new tone-poem by Mr. Wein- 
gartner, firmly convinced that the music 
cannot be interesting, they fail to keep 
the openness of mind that is a condition 
precedent to understanding and apprecia- 
tion and they do the composer manifest 
injustice. And every new symphony need 
not and cannot be what the Germans call 
a “classic master-work.”’ 


Mr. Weingartner’s ‘Viennese’ symphony 
_In E major, heard yesterday for the first 
time in Boston, is not a masterpiece—prob- 
ably he himself has no illusions on that 
Sscore—but it is often interesting music and 
aS often it bears the clear marks of his 
Supple and fascinating mind and person- 
ality. Not for nothing has Mr. Weingart- 
| ner, these many years, studied the music 
of all times and schools and conducted in it 
| in opera-house and concert-room. Not for 
nothing has he an unusually sensitive and 
'4ssimilative mind. that responds to many 


Impulses and holds fast to what has 
| touched it. 


Symphony contains 


the cynics have been | 
saying for a week past that the audience | 


"To say this is not to say that 


‘ But all this is the common heritage of the 


composer of 1912, and, besides, the new 


something in its own 
right, - | 


On the ‘Thetorical side, however, the 


‘ music is most interesting. Mr. Weingartner 


has written it richly, full-throatedly, with 
keen sense of the songful, the harmonic, 
the rhythmic and the colorful possibilities 
of the full and reénforced modern orchestra. ~ 
On this score, at least, he is of kin to 
Rachmaninoff and Elgar. Like most of 
his contemporaries, he likes the higher and ' 
the sharper tones of the violins and uses 
them wherever he would have incisiveness | 
or agitation. Like them, he knows and 
uses the deep and songful richness of the 
lower-voiced strings. In true Viennese 
fashion he loves the embroidery that flutes 
and clarinets may lightly and brightly © 
weave; he is quick to utilize the penetrat- 
ing song of the oboe, and the rich in- 
tensities, glowing or shadowed, of the 
horns. He appreciates his trumpets, 
though he does not use them flamboyantly, 
and to the sonorities of his trombones— 
and indeed of the whole orchestra—he adds 
rather superfluously, at the climax of his 
adagio, the great voice of the organ. Yet 
he keeps his tonal mass and his instru- 
‘mental coloring diverse. It is full, even 
'thick, or else sharp and nervous, in the 
dramatic and agitated first movement: it 
is shadowed and songful in the slow move- 
ment; and oftenest light and’ bright in the 
scherzo and the finale. Mr. Weingartner 
distributes his melodies and his ornament, 
and makes his transitions in the choirs or 
the individual voices where they will most 
tell. He does all this felicitously and sig- 
nificantly, with artistry and imagination. 
Even the variations of the finale are color- 
ful counterpoint. 

Throughout the symphony Mr. Weingart- 
ner plies all the arts of the musical rheto- 
rician. The preparation for the waltz with 
which the symphony ends is ingenious and 
titillating. The waltz itself is less an in- 
tricate and inarticulate ‘symphonic waltz’ 
than a frank and pleasantly invented 
‘Viennese dancing tune that gains by its 
candor and its innocence of sophistication, 
The preceding variations are artful. it’ 
sometimes more reflective than fanticul, 
In the slow movement, Mr. Weingartner is 
a master of the long-breathed, slowly gath. 
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vering, broadefiing and breaking Bruckner- | 
jan crescendo. The whole orchestra rolls | 
upward; the climax spreads itself upon tie - 
air; then the strings upbear the song shim. 
-‘meringly or the -horns begin to cast their 


shadows over it. Artfully, too, Mr. Wein- 
‘gartner varies the musical thoughts of this 
slow movement; they are grave and sober; 


brooding and shadowed; broken, tremu- 


lous, upsoaring; or they suffuse the orches- 
tra at the end with luminous glamor. ‘The 
design is rhetorical, Brucknerian, if you 
will; but the “‘effect’’ tells. Brucknerian, 
too, is the heavy beat, the thick tone, the 
pleasant jollity of parts of the scherzo, and 
rhetorically ‘true and telling at least, are 


the quickly contrasting passages, clear, | 
‘light, graceful, fanciful. Again, as the con- 


temporary symphonists like to do, Mr. 
Welngartner would dramatize his first 
movement. There is struggle between his 


musical thoughts; there is songful triumph, 


and he conducts the struggle after the ways 
of present musical rhetoric. He overlooks 
not one of them—the telling pause, the re- 
iterated rhythmic beat, the cumulative 
chords, the -slithering progressions, the 


nervous instrumental tremors, the slowly 


exuding songful sweetness. At the very 
start he arrests the hearer’s attention and 


draws him into the.struggle. At the be- 


ginning of each movement, as with 4 


little glance backward, he so catches and 
interests him. 
$o much for the artistry and the rhetoric 
of the new symphony. They are steadily 
interesting and often distinguished, while 
time and again, especially in the lighter 
movements, they bear the marks of Mr. 
Weingartner’s alert, graceful, easily and 
unaffectedly brilliant mind and personality. 
Admittedly his musical ideas in their 
naked selves are less distinctive and inter- 
esting. They do not seize the ear and the 
imagination; they are not kindling and en- 
grossing as he develops and makes play 
with them. They seem evolved and ser- 
viceable musical thoughts meet for the en- 
grossing rhetorical treatment they areto re- 
ceive. Itisthecontemporary way with themes 
and nobody is likely to quote Mr. Weingart- 
ner’s for the stimulation, though possibly 
for the admonition of another generation of 
composers. Mr. Weingartner does not find 
‘the symphonic form stubborn to his ideas 
and purposes. He moves freely in it, but 
it would not be the truth to say that the 
development of his themes is profound, in- 
dividually inventive or poetically imagin- 
ative. The rhetorical treatment is the 
glamorous cloak of excellent workmanship. 
Mr. Weingartner has given no hint of 
a “programme” for the symphony. Yet 
he has permitted it to be labelled ‘“Vien- 
nese”; and he has not denied that the 
temperament of the Viennese folk and a 
characterizing suggestion of Vienna 
shave their play in the moods of the music. 
Of such; then, as the Viennese musical 
idiom goes, is the waltz of the finale and 
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fos : | “May also be the 
Brucknerian jollity of parts of that same 
scherzo and the lightness of the con- 
trasting passages. (Behold the Vien- 
nese at play in their fields). Viennese, 
perhaps,.too, is the Brucknerian note of 
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Brave exaltation in the slow movement: 


and if the first movement is ‘restless 
and tumultuous, so also has Vienna been 
known to be. There is a grave as well 
as a gay Kaiserstadt. 


The symphony filled a full hour and the 
other two pieces on the programme made 
due contrast to it. Smetana’s overture to 


his operatic comedy, ‘“‘The Bartered Bride,”’ 


ended the concert in lively fashion, and 
perhaps left the thought that Bohemian 
folk-tunes and a simple, spontaneous, viva- 
cious imagination in a composer have their 
place and their fruits in music no less than 
the reflection, the resource and the rhet- 
Oric of the astute ana “‘mental’’ Weinegartner. 
Between the symphony and the overture 
Miss Powell, returning to the Symphony 
Concerts after five years, played Sibe'ius’s 


} concerto for violin and orchestra, or rather 


his tone-poem in which the violin is the 


particularly penetrating voice. Miss Powel! | 
is mistress of the technical exactions in | 


Which this cther Northern concerto matche: 
Tschaikcwsky'’s. She commanded them s? 
completely that the listeners unless they 
happened to know the music, were probably 
unaware of their existence. She is mis- 
tress, too, of the pecullarly incisive tone, as 
of a single bitter-sweet and penetrating 
voice that much of the concerto demands 
She has also the grim energy of accom- 
plishment that bears the finale forward to 


the end, and her temperament responds | 


quickly to the moods of Sibelius in the 


piece and the concise and grave expression | 


he ‘has given them. 

We cannot all be Finns, or know our 
Finland, though the ‘‘nationalists’’ in mv 
sic would have us change our country anc 


| recompose our point of view with the shift 


of race and land in each composer. Th 
learned programmist may instruct us 
briefly in the physiognomy of Finland anc 
of the Finnish spirit and suggest their pla) 
upon and in Sibelius. We may have these 
hints, but we must listen to this concerto 
for what it is and what it bears in itse f. 
The reticent energy, the grim terseness 
the music are a pleasure to hear in these, 
days of musical prolixity and effusiveness 
Its sharpness of voice and its sombre ol) 
oring are the northern exoticism that now] 
tempts us because our musical palates are) 
sated with other exoticisms. On the other) 
hand, it is as easy to resent the inability or 
the refusal of Sibelius to codrdinate his so" 


his solo instrument and he works with 1's 
band; but less often does he make fusing 
contrasting play with both. And, as "eé 
often lacks diversity of color in his musi¢ 
so he keeps the violin too insistently in 
upper ranges and the orchestra too insist- 


violin with the orchestra. He works with | 
| 





“ently making sombre background 
- mood, emotion, poetic quality, the 


a ere ee 


any orchestral work or chamber music. 
by him that shéws conspicuous melodic 


‘es Viking-like, or it whistles as with the 


_ SYMPHONY HAS 





stirs the imagination. It.is grim and som- 
bre: it is melancholy or plaintive; it march- 


eerie voices of the air. It is sharply sting- 
ing, with the prick of its harmonics, or it 
tempts by the exotic beauty of its bitter- 
sweet song. But never quite do the brood- 
ing clouds lift from it. The fitful sun only 
half shines through, and the energy it 


kindles dies in grim shadow again. Sibe- | 


lius is not for all tastes; he is for many 
young enthusiasms. HH... F.-2. 
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18TH REHEARSAL 


Weingartner’s New Composition | 
the First Plece on the 
Program. 





LONG AND UNINTERESTING 


i scored more brilliantly and with a finer 


Miss Maud Powell Plays Sibel- 
ius’s Rhapsodic Fin- 
nish Concerto. 


Wenald:-——*re lw | } 
By PHILIP HALE. 

The 18th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
‘noon in Symphony Hall. Miss Maud 
| Powell was the solo violinist. The 
program was as follows: 


Symphony No, 8 in E major....... Welngartner 
Concerto in D minor for yiolin.......... Sibelius 
Overture to ‘‘The Sold Bride’’......... Smetana 


Mr, Weingartner is a distinguished 
conductor; a man of ingratiating man- 
ners and agreeable conversation. He 
has composed some songs that are in- 
ae and effective, He has written 








sensibly about the Symphony since 
Beethoven and shrewdly about the art 


of conducting, We have yet to hear 


invention or marked skill in thematic} 
development and instrumental coloring. 

A Symphony and a Symphonic poem 
have been played at these concerts. 
They were the respectable fruit of hon- 


fest labor, ‘This new Symphony was pron 
vember, It was played in New Yor 





| was director of the Vienna Court Opera 


duced in Vienna a year ago last No~ 
by the Philharmonic Society at the end 
of December, 1911. if, | Wnt Ly 

It might be described as a preten- 
tious composition, pretentious jin the 


true sense of the word, not as it is used, | 
a synonymn of ‘sumptuous,’ ‘“gor-; 


geous,’’ in the vocabulary of the modern 
press agent. It is laid out at great 
length and consumes an hour of valu- 


able time in the playing, It is scored 
for all sorts of instruments, though we. 
| miss the concertina which appeals to 


the ingenious Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, 
nor is the ocarina family represented. 
Nothing, however, is gained by the use 
of the extra instruments, The organ 
swells the volume of sound in the third 
movement, and, as is always the case 
when an audience hears an organ with 
an orchestra, applause yesterday fol- 
lowed the climax, although the move- 
ment was not at an end. With all this 
apparatus, Mr. Weingartner does not 
succeed in procuring new effects, nor 
are his combinations unusual in color. 
The instrumentation is conventional, At 
times, as in the variations of the finale, 
it seems experimental and is ineffective. 
There are ‘times when it is paltry, fee- 
ble, as when the waltz movement is 
played by the flute with accompaniment 
of celesta and harp. There was @ 
Frenchman by the name of Auber who 
with the ordinary orchestra of his time 


sense of proportion and color in the 
overtures to his operas, ‘There is @ 
Frenchman named Saint-Saens whose 
«cores look thin to the eye and ravish 


lthe ear. It is not the number end 


variety of instruments employed that 
give @ work distinction; it is the man-. 
ner in which the ordinary orchestra is 
used. And it may here be said that in 
the majority of pages of this symphony 
the extra instruments could be dropped 
out without making any material dif~ 


| ference, 


There is a decided lack of melodie in- 
vontion in this symphony. The influence 
of many composers is recognized. There 


lare few musical thoughts worthy of at- 


tention. In the first movement the open- 
ing theme promises something, but the 
development of this motive and of the 
broad chromatic theme, and of f &- 
ments of the two, is laborious . 1d 
wearisome, There is little variety in the 
suecessive treatments. There is endless 
repetition. The second movement, which 
may be called a scherzo, is cheaply con- 
structed. Its chief theme is common, 


ter. The third movement, an Adagio, is 
the best of the four. There are moments 


thought, but they are few. I have a+ 
ready spoken of the variations in the 
Finale. They are now halting, now 
pedantic. There are thundering hints at 
the waltz to come; for the conclusion ts 
in waltz form, a form dear to the Vien-- 
nese, and at that time Mr. Weing 











not piquant. The trio section is no bet- 


of genuine beauty, of true nobility of 
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and also of thi 
The waltz fina 


five years ago, when she played with 
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apology of the 


dead child was so small. A waltz hy 
any one of the leading Viennese oper- 


'etta composers would be much more to 
the purpose, 


It was the intention of Miss Powell to 
play Beethoven’s violin concerto at this 
concert. Enthusiasts over the music of 
Sibelius wrote to her, urging her to play 
the concerto of the Finnish composer, 
which she introduced in Boston about) 
Symphony orchestra. She heeded 
the request, although she, liking the 
concerto, must have known that she 
would have won more applause if her 
task had been more grateful. 

It is true ‘that the first two move-. 
ments are unusual. They are in the 
nature of concert pieces for orchestra 
with violin. The first is rhapsodic, 
grimly emotional, elemental in its stub- 
born fierceness. It is granitic music, | 
and what beauty there is in it is the'| 
beauty that may be associated with a 
desolate moor and a threatening sky, 
while the rebellious sun sinks slowly 
behind a bank of clouds. The second) 
movement is of lofty, sustained and} 
sombre eloquence. The Finale, with the | 
coda by Pietro Floridia, is of less value, | 
but its aggressive and defiant rhythm) 
is more to the taste of the people than | 
are the features of the preceding move- | 
ments. | 

Miss Powell, as before, Overcame the. 
technical difficulties with consummate 
ease, and played with the conviction 
and the authority that have ranked her 
high in the list of violinists. 
~ The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Weber, over- 
ture to “Der Freischuetz’’; Strauss, 
Symphonia Domestica; Beethoven, Con- 
certo in E flat major, No. 56, for piano 
and orchestra. Wilhelm Bachaus will 
be the pianist. 


WEINGARTNER’S NEW 
THIRD SYMPHON 


Orchestral Color Excels 


Power in Invention. 


Maud Powell Plays Brilliantly in 
Sibelius Concerto, 


“The. program of the 18th Symphony 
rehearsal included ‘Weingartner’s sym- 


the 

















Phony in HW minor, No. 3 (first time in| 


‘comes. It recalls the 
old Grecian for having |. 
such an élaborate funeral when the |=. 
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a day previous to that, by the com- 
poser himself, at the season’s third con- 


cert. of the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 


chestra, of which he was conductor. 
Mr Weingartner’s name first appeared 


| upon the programs of the Boston Sym- 
| phony concerts Oet 29, 30, 1897, when. his 
‘arrangement of Weber’s ‘Invitation to 
‘the Dancé” was first performed here. 
Mr 


Gericke played his second sym- 
phony in @ major in 1901 (April 12-13) 
and -his tone peem, “The Eiysian 
Fields,’’ in 1908 (March 6-7). During Mr 
Weingariners recent Visit to wousion 
interest and admiration was deepened 
ior his creative talent vy the periorm- 
ance by Lucille Marcel at a Sunday 
night (Feb 18) concert at the Boston 
Opera House of three of his songs, 
With orchestra. They disclosed fertility 
of invention, a sense of color, of apt 
interpretation of the text and a regard 
for proportion, _ 

{t is iittle more than a fortnight since 
Mr Weingartner’s return to Europe 


Maud | 


i 
; 


after his brief sojourn here, one which | 


begot pleasant memories of him as 
conductor, composer, accompanist and 
genial gentleman. I'he performance of 
the syinphony yesterday again called 
to mind the range and diversity 0! 
his musical labors. Of his contempo- 
raries, Mahler alone bears comp* rison, 
for aside from his exacting occupa 
tio a8 a conductor in Vienna, both ia 
the opera house and concert rvom, he 
was writing titanic symphonies. Nine 
were finished and he was engaged up‘%n 
the 10th at the time of his unfortunate 
illness and death. 

The new symphony is laid out on a 
large scale, and derrands a large and 
somewhat unusual orchestral appara- 
tus. four flutes (one interchangeable 
with piccolo), necklephone, the compar- 
atively recently devised baritone of the 
oboe family; three clarinets, two in A 
and-one D, although B flat and:A, rare- 


ly CC, are the accustoméd keys for 
the orchestral clarinet, until Strauss 
insists upon transferring the = shrill 


voiced one in ® flat from the military 
band. By demanding an instrument a 
half step lower the composer evident- 
ly has a brilliant timbre in mind. He 
aiso requires for his orchestral machin- 
ery six horns, a bass trumpet, if pos- 
sible four instead of two harps, and 
these in addition to the large roster of 
instruments now considered established 
members of the modern orchestra. 

In the wesc of this large orchestral 


mechanism—in which the organ also is | 


included—the composer has obtained 
some interesting and engaging effects. 
In the spontaneity of his creative pow- 
er and in a sense of proportion and of! 


coherence in the development of musi- | 


cal thought 
admiration. 

The themal material is on the whole 
favorable and well suited to elabora- 
tion, germs of musical ideas and not 
fortuitous combinations of notes. The 


there is less to provoke 


Boston), Sibelius, concerto in D minor |) ¢xPposure of the principal amd. contrast- 
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ously desires an impressive ascent, but 


it is labcred rather than winged and 
inevitable, both by ‘reason of the 
sequence of a figure and the color of 
the harmonization. 

The second movement is the best in 
creative fancy of the four. A vivacious 
phrase leaps up in the strings, as is 
true of the last... Its several spirited 
repetitions find momentarily disappoint- 
ing answers in the chords of muted 
horns, but the spirit of the movement 
quickly emerges and is well sustained 
thereafter, with vivacity and charm. 
The. principal theme is of fine anima- 
tion, spontaneous and communicating, 
and it passes lightly through strings 
and woodwind. In the latter choir oc- 
curs one of the most apt touches of 
the work in the quiet episode alternat- 
ing with muted horns. 

the third movement, alternating with 
the second in the usual order, is an 
adagio. There are plausible, even fer- 
tile themes, but in seeking breadth 
and majesty the composer has often- 
est found heaviness. The melody of 
the clarinet in the middle section is 
gracious and inviting, yet he has en- 
cumbered it with an organ point and 
an accompanying figure repeated to the 
length of tedium and of the obscurity 
of the solo voice, a strange condition 
when one remembers some of Mr Wein- 
gSartner’s salient traits as a conductor, 
and.Mr Fiedler obviously led with care 
yesterday. 

The last movement contains a bewi)- 
dering array of contrapuntal and color- 
istic dexterity. There is a piquant 
fugue whose first subject is announced 
by clarinet, answered by oboe, with 
‘celli, violins and basses then following. 
There is a waltz in which it has been 
Said exist memories of ‘‘Die Pleder- 
maus.”’ It may be that in his treat- 
ment of it the composer was recalling 
his final combination of all the themes 
in his arrangement of the “Invitation 
to the Dance.”’ The sustained charac- 
ter of the theme in the basses some- 
what detracts from thé brilliance of | 
the waltz rhythm. There is also a 
recollection in this movement of the 


theme in the scherzo, one of the best 
in the symphony. 
dently prepared the 


Mr Fiedler had evi- 
work with pains- 
taking and the orchestra played with 
sensitiveness and appreciation. 
Mme Powell is to be thanked for play- 
Ing a concerto of Sincerity of speech | 
of musiga] value, rather than ¢ 
medium for technical display. The mu- | 
sic. @f Sibelius is of a noble sombreness, 
which often attains elegaic exaltation 
andi 2r a as though the composer 
re 
ment’s limitations and set 
with the gift of many voices. 
The soloist played with masterful au- | 


thority, breadth and dignity of style in: ‘ 


bravura, with abundant command of. 
technic in passages demanding the skil] . 
of the virtuoso, and wit a wealth of 
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and the impression 
years ago with the Sibelius concerto 






symphony in E Major, 
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MAUD POWELL CHARMS — 


AS OF OLD AT THE 


R " yee eyol ne ? | 
ave been better sup- 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


| 2 


. , most 
famous of all the women violinists on 


I, 


-~the concert stage today, is this week's 


Symphony soloist. Twenty-five years 
ago last Monday this gifted Illinoisan 
made her debut at the Symphony 
concerts, and, with the exception of 
Lady Halle, she has been the leading 
representative of her sex in the vio- 


‘lin fleld ever since. Yesterday marked 


her first appearance here since 1907, 
She made five 


was so strong that she chose the 


ySame work for her present engage- 
ment here. 


Miss Powell—who in private life is 


‘Mrs. H. Godfrey Turner—said in New 
York the other day that the Sibelius 
‘concerto is one of her favorites; that 
‘She was to play it in Boston at the 
request of “critics and public, both.” 
Sibellus’s 


Sympathetically 
ton, and Miss Powell’s art is admir- 
able 
interpretative point of view. Yester- 
day the audience was duly applau- 


compositions are 


listened to in 


indeed 
Bos- 


from both a téchnical and an 


Sive. It was also restive, as most of 
these matinee audiences are, and a 
good many persons went out after 


the first of the three movements in- 
cluded in the concerto. | 


The novelty on the program this 
'week is Felix Weingartner’s new 


_in E which was 
‘st heard in Vienna last season and 


; which was recently performed in New 
York. 


The brilliant overture to Smetana’s 


'“Sold Bride” is the last number on 
23 the current program, which, of course, 
will be played again tonight. 


Wilhelm Bachaus will be the soloist 


at next week’s concerts and he will 
the bounds of one instru- ' Dlay Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto 
it soaring , for piano and orchestra. : 
“Domestic Symphony” and Weber’s 
‘Der Freischuetz” overture will com- 
plete the program. 


Strauss’s 
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His 3d Symphony Played 
for First Time Here 





BY OLIN DOWNES 


For some reason, Fellx Weingartner’s 
Third Symphony was played for the first 
time in Boston yesterday afternoon at 
the public rehearsal of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Symphony Hall. The 
work is grandiose and empty like a shell. 
The mountains labor terribly, and scarce 
a mouse! Alas! Such pages of golden 
orchestration gone to waste—although, 
even in this respect, it is open to ques- 
tion whether the conductor-composer has 
used his army of instruments to the ut- 
most advantage. For it certainly seemed 
in many a place that as brilliant result 
could ‘have been secured with lesser ef- 
fort on the part of the players who} 
toiled so long and so hard. The sym- | 
phony has a brave exterior, and about ! 
all is said. | 

The color is so striking at times that | 
it arrests*the ear, and there are some 
harmonic progressions, some excellent 
contrapuntal writing, which in themselves | 
stand as examples of virtuoso composi- 
tion. Then the ears become surfeited 
with the constant clogging 
tention wanders, the composer is felt, 
saying nothing at all with distressing 
good will and complete lack of ideas. 
The piece is a virtuoso composition for 
orchestra, 

The. slow movement pleased most yes- 
'terday, by reason of its sustained and 
‘sonorous character, enforced by the or- 
gan. ‘There was cordial applause for a@ 
fine performance, to the preparation of 

which Mr. Fiedler had devoted all possi- 
ble thought and energy. 


Maud Powell Soloist 


Maud Powell gave relief with the fine 
‘wiolin concerto of Sibelius, a work, in- 
deed, well worth re-introducing in Bos- 
ton after the first performance by Miss 
Powell, under Dr. Muck, in _ 1907. 
Neither the form nor the style of this 


————oe_- 





composition is iconoclastic, and vet 
how rich it is in ideas, how noble is its 
appéal! And how refreshingly, though 





doubtless often in a manner very taxing 
to the soboist, does the composer write 
for the solo instrument. Tt is seen that 


within fairly orthodox limits he has 
found something quite his own, of much 


interest, and of. striking adaptability to 
its idioms. The slender violin becomes 
“now and again epic in its expression. 








eh LAS due revelation - 


\to the violin. Although the work is dif- 


tone, the at-| prisk and delightful playing of some 





art, each register | 
: f especial tonal and 
emotional qualities. Great {ideas make 
their style before. them. AS a result 
of. Sibelius’ style, he has written some- 
thing between a rhapsody and a saga 
for his virtuoso to perform. An excep- 
tionally prominent part in the develop- 
ment and transformation of themes goes 
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ficult, it is surprising that more vir- 
tuosi do not take uprthis work. 
Miss Powell was applauded with th 


greatest enthusiasm and reealled many} 


times. %n the first movement she wast 
hampered by the fact that.the orchestraj 
and the soloist, .whosever the fault, 
were not wholly at one. As Miss Powel 
gained her grip, she played with they 
more fire and authority. In the romanzaj 
she excelled. Few women violinists! 
have such a tone; fewer still have such 
artistic perception behind it. | 


Rare Tonal Beauty | 


Miss Powell is now at her maturit 
as an artist, and with her her audienc 
-enjoy the fruit of years of labor ant 
‘the self-development still more essentia 





for great playing. Miss Powell will 
probably play more brilliantly this even 
ing than she did vesterday afternoon 
vet her performance was not only re 


markable for tonal beauty and 
tional appeal, but for artistic proportiol 
and balance that held the plece splendidl 
together, refined and ennobled measure 
‘that some may: have thought over bat 
baric, a performance in 4 word whic 
did admirable justice to the compos 
and to the performer. 

The concert came to an end with t) 


rid 









the finest comedy music since Mozar 
Smetana’s overture to. ‘‘The Bartere 
Bride.”’ 
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The “Symphony Trip” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” 3 
the most conspicuous item on the pro 
grammes of the concerts that the Sym 
Orchestra will undertake in other 


: phony . 
| cities this week. It will hg played in Phili 
delphia, Washington, New York and Brook: 


lyn. New York will also hear Mr. Fiedler’s 
admirable performance of Brahms’s 5y" 
phony in E minor, and in Baltimore, with 
the assistance of a woman’s chorus, he will 
repeat Liszt’s ‘‘Dante’”’ symphony. Brahis® 
‘“‘Academic” overture and Tschaikowsky 5 
fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” are the oth! 
frequent pieces in the programmes for the 
journey. Miss Parlow, the violinist, will 
play with the orchestra at each concert, 
sometimes in Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasia, 
sometimes in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto 1 
minor. 3 
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Music to Stop to Deny 
Stories. 


PREPARING NEW CONCERTO 
H en abel Mele, 9/1 


“She is not a suffragette!’’ 

This fact was authoritatively stated 
yesterday with emphasis on the “not” 
by H.- Godfrey Turner, husband and 
manager of the distinguished violinist, 





Miss Maud Powell, who will be heard 
‘in Boston this afternoon. 


“She hasn’t time to be,’’ continued 
Mr, Turner, who, owing to a protracted 
rehearsal, was courteously endeavoring 
to satisfy the importunate and per- 
sistent reporter, . 
ciated with suffragettes a good deal, 
and as a result of our bringing two over 
from England she has been referred to 


as an ardent supporter of the cause. 
So far we've never even taken 
trouble to deny it. 

“Of course, 
women, Nordica, for instance; she’s 
rich and can afford to have outside in- 
terests, and Mrs, Langtry, that poor 
old beauty! 
en, who positively must have an outlct, 
to whom suffrage is a godsend. I’ve 
seen processions of them in London, 
creatures who could not get any one to 
marry them, with thin wisps of hair 
pulled back in hard Knots, huddled up 
in awful brown wulsters so that one 
could scarcely tell which was the back 
and which was the front, 

Yes, suffrage is good enough for 
them...And as for America, well, the 
vote had better be taken away from 
the negroes before it’s given to women. 

‘It’s something to be able to say 
that this woman is an American,’’ went 
on Mr. Turner, waving his hand en- 
thusiastically in the direction of his 
wife. “And do you realize too that 
this is her ninth consecutive season in 
this country and that next year is al- 
ready booked far ahead. And so Miss 
Powell is an exception to the old adage, 
‘A prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country.’ 

“Of course, I take great care of her,”’ 
Mr. Turner proceeded to explain proud- 
ly. “I always try not to have her 
play more than three times a week, and 
she never arrives in a town later than 
12 o’clock on the day of a concert. She 
puts in only three or four hours a week 
of actual practice, 
never stops. 

“All this talk of ‘greatest’ seems to 
Who can say whether 
Ysaye or Kreisler is the greater. It is 


“She has been asso- | 


the | 


it’s all right for some. 


Then there are some wom-. 


but mentally she + 





‘| merely a@ matter of individuality, As 
~ for competition, it’s the duffers who kill. 
‘the great ones. A second rate. violint 
who plays an uninteresting program bad 
f ly, will do more to harm the attention at! 
‘fiddle concerts than a constant succes- | 
| sion of fine artists.” | 
But Miss Powell is not merely an 
American violinist. She has many in- 
terests and activities, a keen power of | 
‘ observation and an undaunted fearless-. 
j|ness in the expression of intelligently 
| formed opinions. 
. Besides being the founder of the Maud 
Powell quartet, which is sald to be the 
| first female quartet t® have been es-. 
‘tablished in this country, she has been 
y the means of presenting many new 
compositions to the American public. 
She admits that the violinist’s field for 
selection of interesting works is limited 
while in a recent interview she intimated 
that Elgar’s much discussed concerto 
,| was to her mind emptiness and vanity. 
|| A new composition soon to be played by 
‘| her is a concerto by Coleridge-Taylor, 


WEINGARTNER, COMPOSER 


| 
HIS NEW SYMPHONY TO BE HEARD 


j ; 
~ 
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| TOMORROW 
ta AALh , “yw hie: 7 { 2. 
‘ The First Performances Here at the Sym-~ 


phony Concerts—The Viennese Sugges- 
} tion—The Clear Influence of Bruckner— 
Waltz Rhythms and the General Hand- 
ling | | 


A 


NEW YORK publicai’on recently in- 
troduced an article by Weingartner 
with some prefatory remarks in 

which it was made to seem, 45: 
far as possible, that Weingartner writes 
music as modern but not so illsounding 
as that of the bold, bad Richard Strauss; 
_ the anonymous editor did not hesitate 
to imply that the works of the former in 
general, and his new third symphony in 
particular, would survive those of the lat- 
ter because of a happy conjunction, which © 
this editor seemed to perceive very plainly, 
between ultra-modern (i. e. .Straussian) 
treatment and the “classical ideal.’ It 
is therefore fortunate that we Bostonians 
are about to hear the new composition, 
not only because we may possibly learn 
from it how to fill old bottles with new 
wine, but because it is seldom that we 
have the privilege of beholding a work of- 
art which in adapting the discoveries of 
somebody else than its creator is more 
epoch-making than its prototype. "We do 
not esteem the Russian ‘‘National Five” 
because they succeeded in establishing their 
‘“school,’’ we rather forgive them for in- 
flicting upon us their pupils because they 
' themselves wrote well. Those of us who ° 
| enjoy the music of Wagner or Brahms do 
'not usually care for that of their fol-, | 
lowers. 
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are more who do one but not the .other 
‘well. The born conductor composing |s- 
‘Mkely to resemble the secondary current 
of an-induction coil; the strength will be 


ee 





meister piece depends partly on the com-~ 
‘poser’s own gifts and partly on whether | 
he is fortunate in his choice of a model, 

‘but the quality of his ideas and style is en- 

tirely predestined by his forerunner. 

- The man, however, who follows close- 
‘ly upon the heels of the fellow who is 

Yyeally clearing the path has an easy 

~task in winning popular favor. The mu- 

‘sical innovator is blackguarded now for 

“his latest heresies; five, ten, or fifty 
years hence the public will have accept- 

ed them as dogmas, but the innovator 
will still be blackguarded because he 
"will have progressed to new heresies. 
Here is the golden opportunity for the 
disciple; adopting the accepted earlier 
“manner of the still hated innovator, he 
| produces a4 highly proper yet up-to-date 
\pot-boiler, and is hailed forthwith as 
‘the man of the hour. It takes clever- 
| ness of a sort to do this—for instance, in 
“view of the unpopularity in Germany of 
“Massenet, Puccini, and Strauss, it was 
shrewd of d@’Albert to realize that the 
“synthesis in his opera, ‘‘Izeyl’” of the 
plot of ‘Thais,’ the melody of ““‘Bohéme,” 
-and the harmony (considerably watered, 
‘to be sure) of “Salome” was bound to 
succeed ‘in the cities which had es- 
‘chewed the works from which the opera 
“was compiled; this kind of ability, how- 
ever, is not to be confounded with artis- 


; tic genius. 
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Mr. Weingartner’s symphony, we are 
! told, portrays the life and spirit of 
| Vienna; the work, however, is not mi- 
“gutely. programmatic, and one can hear 
in it as much local color as one pleases. 
1 The first movement opens, after a short 
introduction of two measures, with a 
theme for ‘cellos, accompanied by vi0- 
1 dins in thirds tremolo, which resembles 
jn style and general treatment the open- 
ling theme of Bruckner’s seventh sym- 
} phony; as in the latter, wind instru- 
ments answer the ‘cellos and then a re- 
turn to the tonic key reintroduces the 
theme in a higher octave with somewhat 
fuller accompaniment. Some counter- 
point in Bruckner’s manner leads by a 
‘transitional theme to the second princi- 
pal theme, and after long development 
of this last there is a more energetic 
‘eoncluding theme; but not even the very 
Brucknerian climax can suppress a new 
‘Heontrol’” which has been asserting its 
malign influence with increasing force 
‘ever since the transition, and which now 
declares itself frankly, in the codetta, 
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employed only by \Mahler. 


plan,. and the recapitulation is more 
nearly literal than is usually the case 
nowadays. Near the close both the prin- 
cipal themes are heard together. 

The geeond movement, except for a 
short introduction in two-four time which 
is quoted towards the end, is in waltz- 
rhythm throughout. The main :heme is 
full of harmonic shifts designed io give a 
whimsical character to the movement, but 
it seems to me that the theme remains 
heavy none the less, the rhythm lifeless 
and the harmonies bath artificial anc 
obvious. There is long development and 
playing with the theme and _ suosidiary 
material, much as in the Bruckner 
scherzos. The theme of the trio is very 
Brucknerian in character. The return of 
the first part introduces nothing unexpected. 

The slow movement is based upon two 
principal themes, the one a choral-like 
period for bass, followed by a less severe 
but still solemn response by strings and 
woodwind, all obviously derived from 
Bruckner’s slow movements; the second 
a close imitation, as successful in manner 
as unsuccessful in matter, of a passage 
from Mabhler’s sixth symphony. There is 
no development as such, but the themes 
are elaborated upon their return, and are 
finally heard together. ) 

It is the finale in which Weingartner 
quotes and uses extensively a theme from 
the “Fledermaus.” ‘The movement is in 
two parts, a sort of condensed sonata- 
form and a long waltz in which many 
themes are combined. The first part pos- 
sesses little distinction; the waltz is more 
ingratiating, but it must be admitted that 
Weingartner does the same sort of thing 
better in his paraphrase of the ‘Invitation 
to the Dance,” wherein all the themes in- 
stead of only one are furnished him by 
somebody else. 

The whole symphony gives me the im- 
pression of having been written more be- 
cause Mr. Weingartner was able to write 
it than because he had to do so; there is 
everywh2re evidence of great facility, but 
there is little or no drive back of this 
surface productivity. ‘The themes will 
possibly appeal to some as ‘‘tunes’’—i. e., 
as collections of notes carefully phrase‘ 
off into groups of four measures; but of 
‘‘melody”’ in the sense of warmly emotional 
instrumental song there is none in the 
work. The themes seem to me to be 
lacking in spontaneity and therefore in 
sincerity; it is as though they had been 
constructed to follow a successf'1l model 
rather than composed to express a genu- 

















ine state of feeling. The harmonies in. 
general lack distinction; bizarre and arti- | 


ficial changes alternate with the most 
trite and playéd-out stock progressions, 
but the former give no impression of 
originality, nor the latter of reserve. The 
orchestration has analogous failings; the 
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‘Swing is sonorous and euphonious, but 
‘there is little ‘individualization of the in- 


strumental tone-colors, while the doubling 
‘and grouping is such that a clever coa- 


‘ductor could reduce the wind instruments: 


by a fifth without exciting the suspicions 
of an audience, because the extra instru- 
ments are not heard as characteristic soll. 
The formal treatment is heavy, pinning its 
faith rather on adherence to rule-of-thumb 
precepts than to closely knit original 
structure in the attempt to _ preserve 
coherence; the lengthy literal recapitula- 
tions, so far from rounding out the forms, 
weaken them with tautology, while the 
practice of uniting the principal themes vi 
the close of a movement—the only ‘‘depar- 
ture’’ from convention used—is so worked 
to death that its at best ertificial effect 
becomes very tiresome. Finally, the con- 
tinual imitation of Bruckner’s manner, 
executed as it is without Bruckner’s grand- 
eur of thought but with a sophistication 
of procedure which makes the naive 
Bruckner’s mode of speech seem here 
affected and hypocritical, is unfortunate 
from both the artistic and the ethical 
standpoint. 

However, the symphony fortunately does 
not need such help as it might derive from 
a little more intrinsic merit. The favora- 
ble testimony of, say, a distinguished 
clergyman who Knows absolutely nothing 
of chemistry will sell thousands of bottles 
of some worthless patent medicine; and we 
may be sure that the fact that Mr. Wein- 
gartner is one of the greatest living con- 
ductors will induce in a large portion of 
his audience a feeling of awe which will 
effectually inhibit such sacrilege as criti- 
cal analysis. P.O. 
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Sibelius and Melody 





Those that listened a second time to 
Sibelius’s concerto for violin at the Sym- 
phony Concert on Saturday evening heard 
a more spirited, secure and generally just 
performance of the piece than that which 
Miss Powell and the orchestra accomplished 
on Friday afternoon. As it often happens 
with the “soloists” at the Symphony Con- 
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work”—again as the analysts say—in t 


concerto, though it exists less for the d 


af 
play of the violin than as the moody and 


rhapsodic musing of Sibelius himself, There” 
is plentiful play with rhythmic figures’ in. 
the finale. Yet through all these neither 
ear nor imagination loses its hold upon the 
underlying, the essential melodies. Recall 


the penetrating and insistent melody, that 
now shadowed and now in pale tonal color, 
runs through the slow movement in long 


ascent from its clear beginning until it 


seems to decline and vanish—a beautiful 
voice—into the air. Recall, again, the 
grave and piercing beauty of the song of 


the violin with which the concerto begins. 
The defining Grove can find no better quali- 
fication for a melody than that it is “mu- 


sically effective.’’ In these melodies of 
Sihelius there is musical and emotional ef- 


Mme. Powell and Her Concerto 


When Maud Powell, the violinist, reap- 
pears at the Symphony Concerts of Friday 
and Saturday, she will repeat Sibelius’s 
concerto that she first made known herd 
four years ago. She gives a hint of wher 
reasons ‘or the choice in the following 
fragment from an interview with her prints 
ed today in the New York Times: ‘We 
violinists do have our difficulties in finding’ 
new pieces. Bruch’s new concerto jis only 
moderately satisfactory. I have played it 
on some of my programmes this season, 
but the unfortunate lack of a third move- 
ment has proved a drawback. Then thé 
slow movement is lacking in contrast. .] 
think the slow movement Bruch wrote in 
‘ngland, and the first movement when he 
was twenty years old. He simply put them 
together. Their publication is recent, but 
not their inspiration, I am sure. Sibelius’s 
concerto is a great favorite of mine, and J 
am to play it in Boston this week with the 
Symphony Orchestra, by request, mind you, 
of critics and public both, The music hag 
not been liked in New York, but they are 
fond of it in Boston. i 

‘What are we poor violinists to do? The 
literature for the violin is so poor. The 
critics 1n Berlin recently jumped on Elman 


certs, the violinist was more in the vein because he performed Tschaikowsky’s cons 


by night than by day, while the band gave 


her a better balanced and more understand- 


certd. Fs he going to play this forever?’ 


they asked. But what is there? Even thé 


ing accompaniment. Out of this bettered 200d violin piecéS are usually not the great 


performance stood clearly one of the rare 
distinctions of Sibelius among contemporary 
composers, He can invent and, as the 
analysts say, expose melodies. They may 
be born of Finnish folk-song; they may 
spring from the composer’s own imagina- 
tion; they may be, and they probably are, 


teresting and kindling in themselves re- 


gardless of the treatment the ‘composer may | POUS.” 


mete out to them. There is much “passage- 


most dead, and deBeriot quite. Elgar 
new concerto seems to me empty and pon 


musie ef the composers. Brahms’s coms 


certo is inferior to his symphonies; Tschal- 
kowsky’s concerto is inferior to his syms 
phonies. Perhaps Beethoven’s isn’t. And 
Mendelssohn’s concerto is assuredly better 
than his symphonies, a master work for 
the violin that, but so hackneyed! Even 
in my recent trip to Florida they asked ms 
a blending of both. The listener may or not ‘a play it. ‘Occaale nl can i 
may not answer to their incisive voice, to | Goldmark’s concerto, but it is not the com. 
their bitter-sweet pungency., Melodies, how- | poser at his best as ‘he is in “The Queen) OF 
ever, they are beyond mistake—instru- | Sheba’ or ‘Sakuntala.’ Vieuxtemps is als 
mental song, clean-cut, long-breathed, in- | 
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Conductor. 


Allegro ma non troppo 


» OP. 73 
I. Allegro 
II. Adagio un poco moto 
Soloist 


Programme. 


SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA, op. 53 (in one 
major 
Baldwin Piano used 


movement) 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 5, in E flat 


XIX. CONCERT. 
OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Der Freischutz”’ 


SEASON 1911--12. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 16, AT 8 P.M. 


Symphony Hall. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


III. Rondo 


Mr. WILHELM BACHAUS 


MAX FIEDLER, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 


STRAUSS, 
BEETHOVEN, 
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MR. FIEDLER AND THE ORCHESTRA 


A Stirred Audien 






tal 
> 





ON THEIR METTLE 





“Der Freischuetz”’ in Glowing Perform- 


ance—Strauss’s “Symphonia Domestica” 
Brought to Its Full Beauty and Power— 


Mr. Bachaus for a Pianist, Calm, Cool and 
Collected | 


duct with the Symphony Orchestra 
for the last times in the cities to 
which for four years he has paid 
monthly visits. By way of prelude to this 
leave-taking his audience at home seemed 
yesterday especially cordial to him. It 
greeted him warmly when he came to his 





place. It liked the overture to ‘“‘Der Frei-: 
schutz,”’ with which the concert began, | 


and applauded music, conductor and or- 
chestra heartily and insistently. A whole 
century, nearly, has passed since Weber 
wrote his opera—a century of endless 
changes in music and the appreciation of 
the music. 
tirety, as the sounding phrase goes, is 
rather a dull piece nowadays. The young- 
Sters call a liking for it ‘distinctly bour- 
geois’; they are still good enough to let 
uS Who are middle-aged and older stir to 
the romantic imagination and ardor of 
the overture, to the richness of melody that 
ives it voice, to the harmonic and the 
instrumental glow that Weber pours over 
it. He could strike fire; he could invent 
melodies that are an emotion in themselves 
by their beauty and that bear other emo- 
tions home. He could filing them together 
and toss them up again like a magnificent 
romantic improvisation. The Weberian 
Slow, the Weberian flourish glints and 
Slamors them. Rhetoric, say the young- 
Sters; but rhetoric has been known to stir 
the human heart and imagination even 
in a prosaic time. Yesterday, too, it had 
for aid Mr. Fiedler in his impassioned and 
orotund vein, with romantic music and the 
beauty of tone that flowed from horns and 
woodwinds, while the shadowed or the 


Shimmering strings accented it. The over- 


ture yesterday was no exercise in orches- 
tral routine, busy with an “opening piece’’ 
that should give late-comers time to hear 
the ensuing ‘‘Domestica.”’ They say that 


the overture was encored at the first per- 


formance of the Opera. It deserved to be 
yesterday. 

Orchestra, conductor and audience, too, 
were on their mettle through the per- 
formance of Strauss’s “Symphonia Do- 
mestica.’”” (Oh ingenious Fiedler so to 
Place it on the programme that late- 
comers could not escape and those that 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT || 


Strauss’s pieces, it teems with opportuni- f 
tles for an orchestra of virtuosi to prove its 
quality, collectively in the several choirs, 


ce, Too—The Overture to | 


EXT week Mr. Fiedler will con- — 


“Der Freischiitz’ in its en- ! 






@-poem first.) 
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individually as the music for the instant 


was almost a single voice. In no way does 


Strauss prove his Superlative orchestral 
imagination more finely than in the 
adroitness with which he gives’ this 
virtuosity play, yet never obtrudes. The 
Opportunity comes in the normal course, 
the ccérdinated design of the music. Yet 
it almost always tells with the listen- 
ers and pricks the choir or the in- 
dividual player to the utmost of valor. 
The strings were as one man yesterday in 
the ‘‘Domestica” but one man with mani- 
fold and significant voices. The trumpets 
Whether they shouted in the fugue or 
flung a glowing bridge over a transition 
were thrilling to hear. The bassoons led 


the way into the fugue as though they at. 
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last had the right to call the whole or- | 


chestra to their particular tone. The voiee 
of the child was like a wistful and soft 
little voice, like the reaching of the little 
hand toward its mother, as it fell upon 
the ear from the oboe. 
all the tone-poem. 

Not an instrumental detail seemed to lack 
due utterance, yet not once, unless it was 
so designed, did it twist the tonal web or 
break the flow of the music. Where eu- 
phony was the word, as in the music of 
happy affection and ardent aspiration or 


in the sleep-chasings the tone of the orches- 


tra was beautiful in its soft, rich, deep 
texture. It rolled up toward the climax 





(as 


seemed 
ardors. 


or these songful episodes in all the magni- 
ficence of rich and pulsing sonorities. And 
in the fugue, it leapt with its zests for all | 
_these tonal gymnastics, it almost rasped | 


it should) in its springy vigor or it 


to outrun its 
With the ‘‘Domestica’’ two years 


own and Strauss’s 


“+, ra 


ago, Mr. Fiedler did not equal himself in 
Strauss’s 
quence with ‘‘Ein Heldenleben”’ and “Don 
(uixote,’’ we listeners expected too much. 


Yesterday, 


music. . 


with the 


Perhaps after his elo- 


‘“Domestica’’ again, 


and after a week of unusually assiduous 
he excelled anticipation, ex- 


preparation, 
celled 


himself. 


As with ‘Don Quixote,” 


he missed hardly a detail, yet kept every 
one in its place in the voice and the design 
or the whole tone-poem. The ‘‘Domestica’’ 
seemed to rise out of itself, to make its own 
form out of its own compelling moods. At 
every turn, the music had its due quality 


ofr 


gentle 


playfulness, 


of high emotion 


touched to high beauty, of tender wistful- 
ness, of manly strength, of large, wild elas 
sporting with its 
The whole performance i 
unity, intensity and eloquence. The pace 
was just and revealing; the rhythms were 
musical like themselves; the quality was 


tion 


the aptest voice the moment could ask, | 
Seldom 


has 


own exhilaration, 
had a magnificent 


Mr. Fiedler seemed at onde 
So large, so sensitive, and so justly eloquent 
a conductor. 


And so through - 


te el y. 
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that it has kept its place in the concert- 
room for eight years. Nobody, who has 
their musical senses, niggles and sniggers 
over it in the old “humorous” fashion. No- 
pody listens to it now merely to sneer and 
jeer. Nobody, except the learned . pro- 
grammists who must, is much occupied 
with the delineative details that may be 
or that have been read into it. Most of us 
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prefer to listen to the music for the beauty | ianist Is Soloist at the 19th 


for the power that propels 


that. fills it, 
. d usually harmless 


it, that no passing an 
freak of an overstrained and a little irri- 
tated imagination can spoil. Few now, 
unless they are ease-hardened with preju- 


dice or 
sensivility, 
section and aspirat 
the beauty and the intensity of its gath- 
ering andupsoaring orchestral song. Polyph- 
ony of a most intricate sort has wove in 
‘this music, yet it seems as the outpouring 
of impassioned melody to deeper and 
deeper beauty. Imagination in tones has 
fashioned the flickering, evasive, shadowed 
music of the sleep-chasings. A tenderer 
spirit than Strauss often releases, warms 
and colors the music of the childhood—as 
though his son—and all men’s fatherl:ood— 
had touched him. He sports lightly in 
parts of the music, and Strauss at innocent 
play is as rare asiStrauss, the wistful father. 
And then with what zest of life and cre- 
ation, with what passionate flinging-about 
in superhuman jugglery of tones, he races, 
rushes, whirls through the fugue. It is 
the father turned musical super-Man. 
Yet why, some will say, this huge tone- 
poem, rising in endless polyphony and end- 
less instrumental device, to express the 
beauty and the power of such tender and 
intimate emotions and to be reared upon 
such slender themes. When a man is 
deeply moved, he expresses himself in his 
most natural idiom. To Strauss, composer 
as -well as man, such a tone-poem, SO 
wrought, is his natural idiom. He has 
written in it almost epically, so big were 
his emotions. He has transmuted the prose 
of domesticity into its poetry, written it in 
tones, and yet kept just a tang of the hu- 
mors whichas all who have liked it know, 
is a part of its tender emotion. The tone: 
poet, like other poets, distills out of com- 
mon things and common experience their 
beauty, their spirit, their thrill. His trans- 
forming wand is the wand of imagination. 
His voice is an exalting voice. Has not 
Strauss done these things in this music of 
the ‘‘Domestica’’? 
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triply shelled in obtuseness and in- | 
ean listen to the music of af- | 
ion without thrilling to 
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STRAUSS IS FEATURED 
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Domestic Symphony Heard 


| 
Again—Performanceals | 
% 
Impressive, Mehl ez. 
| 


By PHILIP HALE}. 

The 19th public rehearsal of*the Boston | 
Symphony orchestra, Mr.. Wiedler con-| 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | 
in Symphony Hall. Mr. Wilhelm Bac- | | 
haus was the pianist. Thes program was | | 
as follows: : | 


i 

Overture to “Der Freischugtz”’....... Weber | 
Symphonia Domestica............-. Strauss 
‘Soncerto in E-flat major, INo. 5. .Beethoven 


There are some who characterize the 
|Domestic Symphony as abominable, be- 
cause, forsooth, it reweals the composer | 
‘as a colossal egoist. 








} And so there are| 
also some who cry out against Walt! 
“Whitman because he began his ‘Leaves | 
of Grass’: “I celebrate myself,” and 
cannot endure Momtaigne on account of | 
his “egotism.”” There are many who | 


take this symphony too seriously. 
Among them is Mr. C. L. Graves of the) 
Spectator, who really thinks that music| 
died with the passing of Johannes| 
Brahms. Mr. Graves is thought in| 
England to have a pretty wit, and he| 
himself would admit, if he were pressed, | 
that he is a funny man, but he is never) 
s0 amusing as when jhe berates the, 
modern composers and all those who 
admire them, According to Mr. Graves, | 
the composer of the “‘Domestic Sym-| 
phony”’ is deliberately eccentric, a seli-| 
advertiser, one who turns his family | 
into copy for the purpose of making the | 
bourgeois sit up: 
Grant that all said about Strauss : 





true; what, pray, has it to do with jis 
music? This music is, either good or 
bad, Jt is effeetive and engrossing, or 
it is dull. It is eloquent or it is prosy. 
Who cares whether the household in 


+ of Max, is still worthy of the famous 
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tra, D major, No. 4 (Mr. 
Mendelssohn, | | ” 


wave the music is playing is.a hindrance: Dream.” “A Midsummer Night's | pa ov 
“te ‘ha nuisance, Let the heprer Listen: eee nimeceeeewemerermnernne., ‘ea 
io the puke as music. Let hin can: 


— oe  — ee =e 
—- 


oe dreams suggested by it. They may s 
os even more fantastical than the’ CH AU 
10ughts which, as some say, inspired | 


the composer. 3 


. Mr, Fiedler and the orchestra gave an) A T S Y M p i 0 NY 
Ol | 


unusuglily impressive performance .ot 
Wet. e% 


hap ‘symphony, one that put ‘the work“ 
ya {he most favonable jlight, so that even“ 

Fiedler and Men Triumph 

_ at 19th Rehearsal | 





eubting Thom 
enthusiastic. ases were inclined to be! 
That would «conductors withour 
the three familiar crete aad uae 
They are to them in time Of perplexity? 
what ‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and “‘Pag- 
laces are to opera managers. And yet, 
rod sessed -' ve performances, ‘the 
overtur © “Der Freischuetz’’ is 
Stale. The part ‘song for the ‘horns bor 4 0 sibs only Daa 
charms the ast sithoune ht ke now aa-| The Freischutz’’ Overture, Strauss’ 
pata. with “When the sun glorious” | Symphonia Domestica, and the “Bm-. 
oo ee RBar gay for service in| peror’’ piano concerto of Béethove a 
: | , e Bamiel motive pe 
is ell Apaektionty edutter ani Satire the programme of the 19th publie re 
mg memories of the red-cloaked fiend hearsal of the Boston Symphony Orches: 
=. iy rene seen him on the German tra in Symphony Hall. Mr, Wilhelm 
ge. d the clarinet theme, typical, Bachaus was the pianist : 











praise of Berlioz. When there is talk of The Weber overture was given a fiery 
this overture there is frequently a ref-| Performance, and the music by one of 


a i a 
NE tS ee a 


~ ~~ 6 ee 3. er ~s 





‘sound: 
‘screams of a baby, it may be possible 


getting. to. be old-fashioned. 


fession. The audience displayed unusual! 









enthusiasm througho 
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vulgarized; it becomes circus-like if ce Fine , Performance : of the 


tactfully played. | 

The performance of the Domestic Sym- | 
phony was ‘a triumph for Mr. Fiedler | 
and his men. (If anyone could have | 
found fault, it would have been that the ; 
exposition of the themes at the begin- 
ning was almost too clear and precise. 
It was as clean as a steel engraving. 
In the Domestic Symphony there is an; 
unusual amount. of splendid music. We! 
have here the matured Strauss, with his 
emotional powers and his amazing Con: | 
structive ability at full tide. ‘I'he chief | 


themes are fidt as great as ‘the themes} 
‘of some of Strauss’ 


other works, but 
their’ manipulation is ‘masterly in the} 
highest degree, and thrilling in its ten- |} 
derness, frollicking humor and tonal | 
spiendor. The concluding fugue is. one! 
of the healthlest and most. rousing jests | 
yet ' provided af expectant public. | 
Strauss not only laughs; he roars, pest 
the heartiest German good will. Perhaps | 
this is the must German of all Strauss’ | 
1 It is certainly one of 


music. 
compositions, by 


refreshing of, his 


and the magnificent soundness of struc- 
ture. | | d 

If, “im addition to these things, as a 
side issue, the composer wishes to in- 
dulge in pure nonsense by imitating the 
ef splashing water and _ the 
for those who are not too sedate to join 
4n with him_in the Jaugh. A joke is not 
impossible to associate with a symphony, 
It was 


rea- 
‘son of its red blood, its open-air re 


‘even with a good symphony. 


the most 


‘good. to observe the appreciation that! 


the work and its performance met with. 
‘Mr. Fiedler was 
‘times and then.the entire orchestra rose 
‘to their. feet. with him. 


ealled- back several 


Mr. Bachaus gave a lusty performance | 


‘of the concerto, which now, with the 
‘exception .of its» second movement, ‘is 
: Today the 
‘G major Concerto is more interesting 
‘than the. one playéd yesterday. 


‘It is well enough to hold up hands in 
holy fiorror.. This concerto is going to 


“pot; not in a rapid or undignified man- 


ner, but going just the same. 

’ Mr. Bachaus played the slow move- 
“ment. with poetic feeling, and without 
‘sentimentality: He took the first move- 
“ment too rapidly,, in the opinion of 
‘many, although he played throughout 
with « great. enthusiasm and_ sincerity 
‘and with regard for the: orchestral char- 
‘acter. of the work. | 


And 
so the wheels of time go turning around, ! 


Aure to 


‘Symphonia Domestica. 





Mr Bachaus Displays More Technic 
Than Temperament as a Pianist. 





The program at the 198th Symphony 
rehearsal was as follows: Weber, over- 
‘Der Freischuetz’; Strauss, 
Symphonta Domestica; Beethoven, con- 
certo for pianoforte No. 6, in E fiat 
major, Wilhelm Bachaus, soloist. 

Neither the program nor the perform- 
ance call for extended comment. This 
gigantic page from Strauss’ autobiogra- 
phy is now known. The composer has 
been sorely rebuked for committing an 


intimate account of his daily walk and 
conversation to an orchestral narrative 
for the world to hear. If he chooses tu 
perpetuate in tone the doings. of the 
Strauss household from 7 p m to 7 a in, 
pater, mater and the young Strauss Jr, 
then who is he that shall frown, It is 
an excellent thing to see a family astir 
betimes in the morning. This one 
shows remarkable activity at the break 
of dawn. 

It is related by trustworthy and com- 
petent testimony that Mr Girauss’ first 
acquaintance with the lady who subse- 
quently became Mrs Strauss was at a 
rehearsal in a theatre where she was 
a singer. It appears that a certain 
portion of her performance invited 
criticism and admonition from the con- 
ductor, who was none other than Herr 
Strauss. At this juncture the singer 
straightway threw her score at his 
head. The conductor dodged the same, 
permitting it to hit the concert master, 
and then turned to him with the remark 
that the woman had made a favorable 
impression upon him. 

It is unfortunate that the Domestica | 
did not begin in point of time so a5 to | 
include this episode, inasmuch as other | 
more minute but less striking | 
occurrences in the tamily his- 
tory are duly recorded. There are 
those to whom the employment of 
Strauss’ epic and epoch-making musical 
invention and his mastery of 4 titanic 
orchestral apparatus, to mouth the 
rhymes: and the pretty. exhibitions of 
the nursery, is irrelevant and even 
grievous. To some it savors of a colos- 
sal egotism, of a type which certain 
so-called clever men know not that they 

OSSessS.- rs ‘ sas ie ; 
Whatever the program. which Strauss 
esnvloyed, the orchestral sounds remalii, 
and.as a gorgeous tapestry of tone, it 


ns 



































reath thking,” spbettig 
breath taking, . ling. T | 
fange of variety in his sense of the 
aesthetic and the.dramatizing value. of 
rhythm, of. an instruméntal timbre, _§is. 
the obge d'amore (used yesterday). for. 
| the naive voice of the child, and of the 

combination of tints, his amazing skill 

in graphic realism, in’ complicated com- 

| binations, in contrapuntal weaving. | 

|. The work-betrays a weakness at times 
in the point and force of theme, and 

there is not, always. the coherence in ' 
the evolution of section from section 
that marks even the@arlier Don Juan,: 
but there are pages of lofty inspiration, 
and the orchestra is made a plorified, 
puissant instrument. 

It was such vesterday. There were a 
few moments of a disturbing tonality 
in. the ‘cellos late in the love music,. 
but the perrormance as; a whole was 
superb, a magnificent exhibition of vir- | 
tuosity in Which even Strauss’ merci- 
less demands upon the “trumpet and ‘the 
brass were not made in vain. Sepy 

Mr Fiedler ‘conducted with an ardor 
stirred by imagination and. refined by 
a discretion which he has net often 
shown here. There.were moments, as 
in the overture, of elasticity and direct 
ee te aA p op enthusiastic ap- 

se for both conductor and player 
was richly deserved. circle 
Mr Bachans’ 
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at the keyboard, in 
fleetness, accuracy and precision. In 


lighter arabesque wa: i Lue | 
“eee q aS at times inau | 
_ Next week the orchestra will make | 
its fifth Southern trip. The program | 
at the concerts of March 29 and 30 will | 
include Rachmaninoff’s second | 
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phony, Magzart’s concerto No. 4 for 
violin, Mr ‘Noack, soloist, and Men- 
delssohn’s overture, ‘‘A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream.’’ 


MAKES DEBUT AS A 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST: 


~ 








|) PIANIST BACHAUS | 


Wilhelm Bachaus, who has been a °: 

L Prominent piano player in Europe | 
Since he was 16 years of age, which 
was in 1900, made his debut as a 


- noon, play 


, Success in the presence of one. of 


' were given with graphic power. 





»- | Symphony _ soloist yesterday after- 
| Beethoven's “Emperor” | 


concerto, He scored an unquesti 


a 
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largest audiences of the season. 
The orchestra was paid a similar 
compliment following the perform- 
ance of Richard Strauss’s “Sym- 
phonia Domestica,” which tells all’ 
about “papa, mama and the baby.” 
But the loudest and longest applause | 
of all come after the orchestra had | 
Played Weber’s “Der Freischuetz”’ 
Overture—the queen of overtures, as |) 
Berlioz called it—in the most sparkl- 
ing fashion. 
The orchestra will be away next 
week on a tour which will signalize 
Mr. Fiedler’s farewell to all the cities 
outside of Boston. There was a totich 
of parting enthusiasm in the unusual | 
applause that greeted the conductor || 
when he appeared yesterday. | 
‘ 


“DOMESTIC SYMPHONY ” 
SUPERBLY INTERPRETED 








He exhibits| AUDIENCE IN FRENZY 


Gidv "4 th OF .ENTHUSIASM 


Yesterday’s Performance by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Was 
a Memorable One in Every Re- 


spect. 


By Louis C, Elson. 
PROGRAMMBE. 


j Weber—‘‘Der Freischuetz’’ Overture, 


Strauss—Symphonia Domestica, 
Beethoven—Piano Concerto, No. 5, in E-flat, 
Soloist, Mr. Wilhelm Bachaus, 


Somehow the concert seemed immensely 
more effective than the one of the week \ 


before. It was but natural that it should 
be so. for Beethoven and Weber shine like 


and the great orchestral juggler of the 


present has always something to say that 


ic interesting, even in his Domestic Infés 
licitv, which, by the way, is by no means 
(hamber-music. itt 

The strong climaxes of the ‘Freischueta” 
overture, the contra-bass pizzitati, 


quartette, too, began the work with roman- 
tic beauty. Yet there are other American: 


orchestras Which can equal ours in the 


sun and moon over the modern frenetics,: 


+d 
; 
: 
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r 
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the 
trombone mockeries and the violin runs, | 
The horn 
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Ay 


our band wins jts undoubted supremacy” | yiayers or the instruments would explos- | ous tror 
“How much there is in this overtu Tae) | 2 avementation, in, diminution, in cx- iy 
t plok ead foreboding, there is irony, Feud “wrk. | 
is mystery and for a be a ieee at the auditor in the close of the wark. | 
and there is jubilant triumph. hantva:® | ven the kettle-driima had 6 bit. of tune | 
all done with the ‘‘classical orchestrs to play, and those who know the excellent | 


| 1 form, a 
And it is all done in symmetrica -lartist who wields the sticks can imagine 
too! Not that we crave form in. every |}. ow striking it was. 


on 
dg : Ma Ay Wa the. ire or ae we will not search for a soothing-syrup 
tional power can be attained. It was grati- || motive, or a safety-pin motive, in the 
i that the public have not work, but we may express surprise that 
i iaed ty ie’ sia mohant ne music. They there is no servant-girl motive. Alas, in 
. | ' the ‘‘Domestic Symphony’’ the domestic 

nes 
Eee Opegaian, to Seven, Momart, Weber, is left out. It is all ‘‘Monsieur, Madame, 

| as ‘ applauded et Bebe.’’ 

ag sg gone pvc of a of | But it is a work that must ever remain 
bi re, ube remonstrance, or a protest, 'jnteresting. There is a Titanic surety in 
es ddd Be it bo else The work was it that ought to inspire respect even in the 
1 bien ' critic who sees its faults. And the per- 


vf SAM Ee: eens nD Oo end. Ea O} nu tot gone 
7 eee bint bag my but the Domestic Sym “ 
phony must remain its most wonde? ' = 
brilliant. part. ae ane eee 


by which a noble and indeed the n 
/ livery of the symphony was ie i re 
In the last movement the interpretation. 


Mr. Fiedler’s Leave-Takings 


When the Symphony Orchestra next week | 
rose to such a height as almost to hi 


pays the last of its monthly visits for the | 
season to New York, Philadelphia, Balt!- | t?© Use of the most exclusive of all adjec- 
tives, sublime. At any rate it was a glo- 


more and Washington, Mr. Fiedier will 
take leave of the publics in those cities be- @ "ious and inspiring performance of one of 
fore wnich he has conducted for four | the mightiest masterpieces of orchestral 
years. The prescribed rite for such ‘fare- music, and with the memory of it in mind | 
wells’ is a programme of classic master- || the Thursday evening subscribers to the 
pieces, but Mr. Fiedler has not been minded Boston Symphony concerts will cherish 
to such a choice. In Pmladelphia, in New | kind thoughts of Max Fiedler. [The Sun. 
York and in Brooklyn, the chief item for Tt w ' | 
: ea ) was an evening of triumph for Mr. 
his final concert is Strauss’s ‘Sinfonia | Fiedl } jane 
"ge , er, whose departure from America is 
Domestica:’’ in ype ch he gives tne ‘| sincerely deplored by the patrons-of tan 4 
, without any re- whole programme to Wagner’s music; and : OF , ES 
splendidly played, and , formance brought out the merits as we Boston Orchestra in New. York. He had 


understand. : in Baltimore, Brahms. Strauss (with ‘‘Death ~* , . | 
Poereen we UD RE have never heard them _ before. The , and Transfiguration’’)and Wagner divide it. pose: pied ptr re a Repay pce van 
receive demonstra- | 


rs consider the domestic double fugue was simply wonderful. Every The only classic pieces in the severer sense ' 

25 Abela Pe is a blemish on Art || climax was perfectly worked up to, every on all the lists are Brahms’s first sympho- tes iy REA eos after every number | 
so far as regards their subject matter. complicated passage made clear. It was ny, Beethoven’s third ‘‘Leonore”’ overture } ..),, baie close was applauded to~ the 
For a man to vaunt himself, his wife, and {|| no wonder therefore, that the audience and the overture to Weber’s “Der Freis- . [The Tribune. | a a 
his infant, in this Brobdignagian fashion, || burst forth in a frenzy of enthusiasm at chiitz.’’ No conductor of the Symphony Or- Max . Fiedle thas Sais | aah 
is not in good taste (even if done in a || the end. That the conductor is leaving us chestra has been so devoted to the music of | element likel af Pr COnGUCEOE, Re every 
semi-humorous vein), and it might lead ||} in a blaze of glory was made evident in Strauss or so masterly with it, bye ant sce tt Sal y O leave pleasant recollec- 
the reviewer, since the subject is frankly }] this concert. Greater success no man could large, as Mr. Fiedler has been. Appro- | sila: wilh + nal appearance in Philadel- 
opened to him, to ask if the tradesmen, the || win, and we are glad to pay a most em- priately, perhaps, he chooses it rather thaa | wong e Boston Symphony, Orchestra 
butcher, the baker, and the housemaid, |} phatic tribute to a performance that was the classics for his ‘‘farewells.”’ ' - nday evening in the Academy of Music. 
would agree with the musical picture of |} most memorable. Of course the orchestra - Mr. Fiedler is just now compassing the 
| Mrs. Strauss. If half of the European £08- | was obliged to rise in acknowledgment VIR FIEDLER’S FAREWELLS round of cities which the band from Bi ote 
sip is true we trow not; and while we are | also, but the tribute must have been chief- ’ : ton visits annually, making his devoirs ‘and 
trowing, we might also trow that the in-' ly intended for Mr. Fiedler. Onamns. ——— Melr.22 /12_ farewells. His work as an expert leader 
fant is not as remarkable as he is: painted. Reethoven’s ‘“‘Emperor’”’ concerto has not New York Begins a Warm Leave-faking of orchestral players and accomplished 

But one must put aside the puerile story, been superseded by any of the more re- by Both Audie ; i bas 2 reader of orchestral music has ‘made a 
which gives the latchkey to Strauss s cent works in this form. The latterday b udience and Reviewers—Phila- | favorable impression on local, as well as. 
home to every auditor, and try to listen . goncertos may be larger, but they are not delphia and Washington Applausive, Too New York and Boston, music lovers during 
to the work purely as a wonderful exhibi- greater. If any piano concerto goes be- his incumbency of the directorship of the 


4uosity, and a dis- , ‘+ 4 ‘s own con- Hh Ag | : | 
tton of orchestral virtuosity yond this one it is Beethoven’s own con Ts Sate erie ie nde gin Boston Symphony, which he is about to re- 


its final visit of the season to 
New York, gave the first of its 


play of figure development, that is skilful Certo in G, the fourth. We found the work linquish. So Monday night he au 
in the highest degree. THis is presented to suit Mr. Wilhelm Bachaus very well. 5 had an au- 
at its best by our orchestra, and Mr. He is a pianist of great technique, but not 
Fiedler is at his very best in interpretins too temperamental. .Therefore he does not 
Strauss. Not a figure is lost. Every «jndividualize’’ Beethoven as some pianists 
strand of the tonal web is clearly woven, 4, yet he is not rigid or stiff in his in- 
and the whole result is something to 8TOW jerpretation. He does not scorn a “rubato” 
very enthusiastic over. even in Beethoven. 
Our orchestra has graduated many We found the 
celebrities. “ Gericke and Muck were 


dience that taxed the capacity of the Acad- 
two | é “| emy and one which. was bent on pay op 
negie "Han bogs Piitigae ry a ae the tribute of SPprecina ms expressed in 
ou “nee Wits | applause, to a ve i _~* 
Fiedler makes his last appearances here | Philadelphia el hod oT meeps a ‘UTRe 
as conductor of the orchestra, as his en- - 
gagement in Boston ends with the present 


Mr. Fi , Pe any 
final Season. The fact was recognized by the ledier. . FeCehna > aaa cordial 


beginning of the 


famous both before and after their Boston 


sojourn, but Mr. Paur now becomes Im- 
perial Opera conductor in Berlin, Nikisch 
became world-renowned after his return 


to urope from Boston, and we believe | 


that Germany will prize Mr. Fiedler higher 
{han before after his great achievements 
in our city. Among all his readings his 
Strauss work has been the highest and 
the most phenomenal. We believe that 
no one can excel him in this field. 

And this performance of the “Symphonia 
Domestica’’ was certainly high-water 
mark. It was one of those phenomenal 
performances that the auditor may re- 
member for a_ lifetime. The different 
acenes were brought out most graphically. 


‘he oboe d'amore pictured the baby with 


‘rondo a trifle too aggressive, but having 


stated this we can praise entirely. It was 
scarcely fair to ,Mr. Bachaus, nor to 
Beethoven either, to place them after 
Strauss’ dazzling glow of modern orches- 
tration. But perhaps it taught the lesson 
that even modern meteors do not dim the 
light of a fixed star. 

What we admire in Mr. Bachaus's work 
was his attention to ensemble and his 
reserve force. One never got the impres- 
sion that he was at the end of his muscu- 
lar power. The concerto is absolutely @ 
three-movement symphony, and the or- 
chestral support was all that it should 
have been. Although it was the end ol 
the concert and people were gathering up 
their umbrellas and pinning on their hats, 
yet Mr. Bachaus was recalled several 


audience last evening, which gave Mr. 
Fiedler long and enthusiastic applause as 
he came upon the-platform. It had occa- 
sion through the evening to renew this en- 
thusiasm repeatedly, for the performance, 
both Mr. Fiedler’s part in it and that of 
his men, was of such magnificence as this 
wonderful organization has rarely given in 
all the glorious years of its history. There 
was a renewed demonstration in his honor 
at the close of the concert, and he was 
made to feel the esteem in which he is 
held her. [The New York Times. 


The performance of Beethoven's third 
‘““‘Leonore”’ overture was solid and excel- 
lent, but it was not the grand proclamation 
of the concert. This came with Brahms’s 
symphony in C minor. From beginning to 


greeting upon his entrance on the stage [in 
Washington], but this was.eclipsed by the 
splendid tribute of applause which fol- 
lowed his dramatic and heroic reading of 
the ‘“Tannhiduser” overture, which brought 
his services in the Capital to,an end for 
the time being. [The Washington Times. | 


FIEDLER LONG APPLAUDED. 


| sostotf Syinphony Conti ee “fe 


Overwhelmed In New York— 


Organization Unexcelled. 

NEW YORK, March 21—Max Fiedler, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for three years past and who 
shortly leaves to take up other work 


good expression. The trombones brought 


times. 
out the four-noted figure at the end in a 


end its performance was one of the most | in Burope, was the recipient of a 
There has seldom been a Symphony con- 


notable. ever heard in New York. Flaw- | demonstration in Carnegie Hall tonight, 
less beauty of tone, perfect balance of the || When he made his final appearance here 
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1911--12. 
Conductor. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Programme. 


D major, No. 4 
OVERTURE, ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ 


XX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 30, AT 8, P. M. 
SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, op. 27 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA in 
Op. 21 


Symphony Hall. 
Soloist: 
Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, 
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MENDELSSOHN, 


MOZART, 
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‘at an evening concert by the Boston 
musicians. 


When he first appeared on the stage 
the retiring conductor was fairly over- 
whelmed by long-continued and spon- 
aneous handclapping. The musical 
peared will feat Saturday’s Boston 
Symphony matinee, which marks his 
bow. 

Sor sheer beauty of tone, shading, 
perfection of technical precision and 
other essentials to superlative endeav- 
ors of a great orchestral body, the 
Boston organization was unexcelled. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


XX. GONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30, AT 8, P. M. 


ee 


Programme. 
RACHMANINOFF, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, op. 27 
MOZART, CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA in 


D major, No. 4 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE, ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ 
Op. 21 


— pa a a a = er re = ee eee 


Soloist: 


Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 
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1911--12. 
Conductor. 


Miss Bessie Bell Collier, on short notice, has 


Mr. Noack’s appearance will be announced later. 


Soloist: 


Programme. 
OVERTURE to ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 


G minor, No. 1, op. 26 
I. Prelude—Allegro moderato 


II. Adagio 
III. Finale—Allegro energico 


SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, op. 27 


I. Largo—Allegro moderato 


II. Allegro molto 
III. Adagio 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, 
Miss BESSIE BELL COLLIER 


SATURDAY, MARCH 380, AT 8, P. M. 


NOTE.—Owing to a slight injury to his right wrist, Mr. Sylvain Noack, announced as 


soloist for this week, is unable to appear. 
kindly consented to take his place. 
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CONCERT 


ONCE 


VS EH SERA 
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RACHMANINOFF’S SYMPHONY 
MORE | 
Ga rt » Wiehe. so /e 
An Eager Audience Renews Its Plegsure 
in It~—The Music Under a Second Hear-~- 


ing—The Enduring Virtues and the In- | ly so engrossing and impressive as it did at 


truding Shortcomings—Mendelssohn and 
a Little Masterpiece—Cordialities for Mr. 


Fiedler 


ERHAPS taking the cue from in- 
cidents at the concerts of 
Symphony Orchestra last week 11 
New York, Mr. Fiedler’s following 
a beginning yesterday of 
demonstrative leave-takings. The con- 
duetor was applauded long and loualy 
when he first appeared on the stage on his 
way to his place. The applause was re 
newed at each pause in Rachmaninoft(’s 
symphony in E minor, which began the 
concert, though a part of the clapping was 
no doubt intended for the piece which the 
audience evidently recalled and enjoyed. 
At the end the applause waxed anew, 
twice and thrice was the conductor ‘re- 
called. He waved his arms comprehensive- 
ly and paternally to his men; they rose, 
and the clapping redoubled. So ran a very 
applausive afternoon, wherein Mr. Fiedler 
also enjoyed the very obvious ‘‘homage 
of Miss Collier, the violinist of the oc- 
easion. Report said that she owed her ap- 
pearance to Mr. 
time and again, her eyes sought the con- 
ductor’s face with youthful reliance and 
smiling admiration. Throughout the con- 
cert, Mr. Fiedler strove mightily and 
visibly with the orchestra to gain the ex- 
rressive eloquence that he sought. Since 
his earliest days here, he has seldom con- 
ducted so laboriously and with so many 
physical ardors. Yet the orchestra has 
played often under him with tone of finer 
texture, smoother surface and more in- 
cisive brilliance. It has also been much 
more eloquent with this same symphony 
of Rachmaninoff. Until it reached the 
twitter and patter of the strings and the 
lovely song and the suffused phrases of the 
| wood-winds in Mendelssohn's overture to 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ the or- 
chestra decidedly had an off day. 


here made 


Rachmaninoff’s second symphony, which 
filled an hour of the concert, came to’ an 
interesting test. When it was first per- 
formed here in the autumn of 1910, it was 
received with uncommon interest and liking. 
Since the days of Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pa- 
thetic’ no new symphony by a contem- 
porary hand had called forth such warm 
and general admiration, It was repeated 


sty eyes pity 
VF “Dy. 


E ances. 
the - 


‘ colorful, 


‘ swelled, 
>to dominate it. 
| with 


Fiedler’s good voices, and | 


it was played many times in the course of. 
-the season by the orchestra in other citles. 
“Yesterday, after an interval of fifteen 
‘months, it stood again on the programme 
of the concerts. By every token that the 
audience could give, the music and the 
performance renewed the anticipated 
pleasure. Yet, like so many other of the 
pieces by the Russian composers, wholly 
nationalized or partly Germanized (as Is 


Rachmaninoff) the symphony seemed hard- ’ 


the earlier hearings. Moreover, though the 
performance occasionally lagged, the occa- 
‘sional disappointment and disillusion can 
hardly be laid at its door. Inevitably, the 
symphony thrilled at those earlier perform- 
In it was music upspringing from 
long-breathed melodies that from the mo-. 
ment when they were first proclaimed 
caught the Ustener’s ear and held his imagi- 
nation. These melodic thoughts in them- 
selves and as they developed were clothed 
in all the sumptuous or vivid sonorities of 
contemporary harmony and instrumenta- _ 
tion. Rachmaninoff was writing a very 
a very highly accented, a very 


ardent and eloquent music. More: he 


. seemed to have imbibed the contemporary 


zeal to make a symphony, ‘“absolute’’ 
music though it is, a drama, distilled and 
concentrated into tones. A reiterated musi- 
cal thought, published at the beginning of 
the symphony, recurred often in its course, 
toward the close, seemed finally 
Other melodic ideas strove 
it, strove with themselves. As the 
centest waxed or waned, there were pas- 


; Sages of tumultuous agitation, moments of 


\sharp or mocking outcry, moods of sus- 
tained and mounting passion, ironic epi- 
sodes and contrasts. The listener followed 
this strife of ideas and emotions eagerly, 
with what—to borrow a term of the theatre 
—may be called tonal illusion. 

It was possible and easy to do so again 
before the symphony yesterday afternoon. 
Again the music, again the chief musical 
thought, seemed to emerge out of the tonal 
blackness in which Rachmaninoff begins. 
| Again music and orchestra tossed in fever. 
ish and passionate agitation or freed and 
soothed themselves in aspiring song. ‘The 
Scherzo ran as wildly and moodily as of 
old, and once more the strange and fugal , 
Chant seemed to mock its bodily revellings © 
with the things of the spirit. The adagio 
renewed the passion of its rfsing and fall- 
‘Ing song. The finale once more asserted 
the zest of living, of struggle, of victory 
and bore the chief theme almost to apothe. 
osis upon the passion of the preceding 
song. Then suddenly, as in all the other 
‘movements, it ended as though Fate had 
‘Set an abrupt period to it, thrust the striv- 
ing, the almost triumphant, mortal force 
back into the pit of darkness again. So it 
had cut the first movement and the scherzo: 
so it had summarily hushed the slow. song. 
And the listener heard this drama played 
on the vivid and moving stage of contem-. 


| 





‘porary ‘music, with its glowing ‘or biting 


‘harmonies, with its endless play of the light 
and shadows of orchestral coloring. | 
he listener received anew all these fine 
sensations yesterday, but his increasing 
familiarity with the music made him take 
involuntary thought of detracting or cloud- 
ing circumstance along the way. Perhaps, 
Rachmaninoff’s drama intonesis a some- 
what long-winded drama. The composer 
will not forsake the passionate song of the 
Adagio until he has wrung the last drop 
out of it. The tumultuous agitations of 
the first movement, the whirl of the 
scherzo, the ardors of the finale spare not 
in repetitions. Rachmaninoff has the Rus- 
sian imagination and spirit that surrender 
themselves to these moods and give them 
eloquent expression; he has also the Rus- 
sian instinct to repetitions. The nights are 
long in Russia; and so are concerts and 
so is music there. The Russian tempera- 
ment is a receptive temperament, and 
the huge Brucknerian crescendo and cli- 
max have become a mighty fashion, for the 
time, in contemporary music. So Rach- 
‘Maninoff’s song rises upon itself, swells, 
breaks, dissolves into the shimmering tones 
of the violins or into the shadowed voices 
of the horns. There is no reminiscence in 
Rachmaninoff’s symphony. There is rather 
the following of current symphonic fash- 
jons—of Bruckner in these climaxes, of 
Tschaikowsky in occasional emphasis, 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff in the momentary and 
vivid intrusion of single instruments, like 
the mocking bassoons of the finale. Rach- 
maninoff’s other piece familiar here, ‘‘The 
Isle of the Dead,’’ seemed to us such a 
tone-poem as Brahms might have written. 
had tone-poems been the fashion of his 
time and had he possessed the tone-paint- 
ing instinct. This second symphony, with 
all its exaltations of teeling and its gravi- 
ties of expression and workmanship is too 
feverish and passionate of spirit to be of 
a Slavenic Brahms. The moody and ner- 
vous Slav, though he live and work in 
Dresden and his countrymen call him Ger- 
manized, will out in it. Perhaps we listen- 
ers of 1912 have the warnings of the past 
too vividly before us. We know, to weari- 
néss, how Wagner’s generation rejected and 
derided his music. In our fear lest we make 
the same error and expose ourselves to the 
same scorn of generations to come, we 
have rushed to the other extreme with the 
composers of our own time. We are fear- 
ful lest we should under-»nraise them or 
hear with dull ears. Perhaps we in Bos- 
‘ton, in prey to such desires, have a little 
-over-estimated this symphony of Rach- 
maninof?. 
-» Rachmaninoff, we say truly and cheer- 
fully, has used imaginatively the harmonic 
Ways and means, the glowing and varie- 
* gated instrumental palette of modern mu- 
sic. But, how modern, after all, are some 
' of these harmonic dances and instrumental 
‘colorings, and what shall it profit the 


composer how many’ or or how. few. he uses 
so long as he..gaing his imaginative and 


expressive end, Mendelssohn's overture to. 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” ended the/ 


coneert—a repertory piece, a hackneyed 
repertory piece, if there ever was one. It 
is possible to hear it year after year, once, 
twice and thrice in a single season. Yet 
it is impossible to hear it without fresh 
admiration, even emotion, for the inven- 
tive, imaginative and delineative sense with 
which Mendelssohn uses the harmonic and 
instrumental coloring for his fairies, for 
his voices of night and moonlight and still 
woodland, for his revels of clowns, for his 
pomps of courts, for the whole atmosphere 
of poetic fantasy that he would have his 
overture weave. Imagine a composer of 
the hour, spurred out of his heart and 
mind, as Mendelssohn was, to write an 
overture to Shakspeare’s play. He might 
be more intricate, he could hardly be more 
fortunate, with the fairy lilting and pitty- 
patting of his strings at the beginning, 
with the suffused and evanescent voices of 
his clarinets and his horns for the mys- 
tery, the loveliness, the stillness of fairy 
night. He might even be less apt with 
his measures for clown and courtier. Our 
music becomes more dramatic, more pic- 
torial, more atmospheric each year. Our 
composers strive—and often achieve. Yet 
Beethoven's third ‘‘Leonore”’ overture re- 
mains a masterpiece of preluding to 4a 
tragic drama and Mendelssohn’s overture 
to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” a m3&5- 
terpiece of preluding to fantastic comedy. 


Between whiles, Miss Bessie Bell Col- 
lier, called at last to the Symphony 
Concerts, of which she has been longs 
ambitious, played Bruch’s concerto for 
violin in G minor. She played it amiably 
and prettily, with a bright little tone, @ 
pleasant sense of rhythm and climax, not 
too accurate an ear and unfailing a hand 
for true intonation, and without muc” 
variety of expression—if indeed Bruch's 
pedagogical ‘“wiolinistic’ music has an: 
expressive quality. Miss Collier’s per- 
formance of the piece was not disagree e~ 
able: it would have had its just pla: 
in many a concert. But it was not for 
the Symphony Concerts accustomed to 
call only violinists of high rank and 
large and individual attainment. Each 
year, the conductor and the manasge- 
ment swear by all the high gods 0! 
musical art that they will summon !"" 
soloist below their just standards, An 
each year they yield, as they yielded 
yesterday with Miss Collier. The ann’ ial 
exception is becoming an annual rule. 
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symphony by Rachmaninoff, a Mendels-« 
sohn overture and the Bruch violin con- _ 
certo, Miss Bessie Collier, soloist, 


played. Of the performance Louis C. 


By PHILIP HALE, 
were- The 20th public rehearsal of the Bos- 

El- ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, 
son says in The Advertiser:— : conductor, took place yesterday after- 

Sylvain Noack, our excellent violinist, noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
had been announced for this concert, ,but , W4aS as follows: Rachmaninoff, Sym- 
the fates willed it otherwise. A. siege of | phony in E minor, No, 2; Bruch, con- 
neuralgia with the addition of a sudden certo in G minor, No. 1, for violin and 


fall and a resulting sprained wrist, placed “ 
that artist “hors de combat.’’ But there orcneaire: Mendeevnn say ies A) 
are always eminent artists to draw upon in ' Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
Boston. Mas Bessie Collier was to have It had been announced that Mr. Nokele 
appeared with the orchestra in the con- - would mi 
play a violin concerto by Mozart; 
certs of April 26t 1 e - 
Po ep ond 26th, and an emer but he fell and injured his wrist so that 
his appearance as a soloist was neces- 


gency call brought her to the platform 
three weeks earlier than had been planned. 
Instead of a Mozart concerto, which Mr. * sarily deferred. Miss Collier took his 
Noack would have played, we had the ro- place at short notice, She expected to 
mantic G minor concerto by Max Bruch, | 
one of the very few great concertos for play later in the season, There were 
the violin. It is astonishing how much. agreeable features in her performance 
sironger this work is than the second and of the first and second movements of 
third violin concertos by the same compos-" ruych’s concerto; but however estima- 
er. Miss Collier gave the first movement, . 
with its improvisational character, in a ble her talent may be, she has not yet 
commendably clear and elastic fashion. fully attained to the artistic stature 
When one compares this style of freedom which should entitle her to play at 
with the solo display that was given in + thes@ concerts. Yesterday she was ap-. 
the Sibelius concerto recently one reAilzes : 
how poetic and superior this movement 2? Plauded liberally. 
is. But the slow movement which fol- Mr. Fiedler was warmly greeted on 
lows is to us the gem of the work. Its his return from the last trip of the or- 
sentiment was most charmingly caught by chestra to New York and other cities, 
the young violinist. The ensemble was per- and his reading of the symphony evi- 
fect, the orchestra balancing the soloist dently gave great pleasure to the audi- 
gnd neither trying to force the other. The ence, yet this symphony has been 
perfect intonation, the clear double-stop- played here with more marked technical 
ping in the first and last movements, the { brilliance and with greater regard to 
surety in high positions were matters to.. nuances of expression. Yesterday the 
erow enthusiastic over. The artist’s tone , performance was steadily vigorous; one 
was delicate and sweet rather than broad. > might even use the word muscular. Yet 
in its way this reading was effective by 
‘dint of sonorousness. 
The symphony was played twice last 
SYMPHONY PY season. It was immediately enjoyed 
t by many; some praised it extravagant- 
ly, and one or two, I believe, described 
R ACHMANINOFE it as ‘‘epoch-making.” The music does 
not wear well; its diffuseness is more 
R |and more apparent, and in a symphony 
that lasts nearly an hour, there is 
eevtol — ———— Werke, (2) really little musical thought that is 
: taken away by the hearer. The broad 
Mr. Fiedler and Orchestra! ana sweeping themes are often Tschai- 
W | ' F R t kowskian in profile and in harmonss 
| and orchestral dress, and there are in- 
arm y Gree ea on neturn stances of Tschaikowskian detail, id 
is natural that Rachmaninoff should 
from New York. be influenced in a measure by his pre- 
decessor, but it is also natural to ex- 
pect from the composer of ‘“‘The Tsland’ 
of the Dead” ,a stronger revelation of 
individuality. a 
It is easy to see why this work stirs 
an audience, especially when it is per- 
formed in a flamboyant manner: there 
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nying the effectiveness of some of. 1904, ata concert in Sfeinert hall. On 
them; there is pomp and there is glitter; | Noy, 7, 1905 she. played with the New 


there are climaxes—too many of them; 
there is decorative music galore. 


Haven Symphony orchestra at New, 


Would that Mendelssohn had written | Haven, presenting the Raff concerto for 


always in the spirit of the overture 
played yesterday and in that of “Fin: | 
_gal’s Cave’’!. Would that he had not | 
“fallen into the evil ways of formalism ; 
and sentimentalism and wallowed there! 
The program of the concerts next week 
will be. as follows: Beethoven’s over- 
ture ‘“‘ueonora,” No, 3; symphony in A 
major, No. 7; symphony in C minor, | 
No. 5, 


Boston Violinist Who 
Appears as Soloist at | 
Symphony Hall Today 








Wewtt a. Pi ons MA. eat be oF a 
{Photo by J..E. Purdy, Boston) 
MISS BESSIE BELL COLLIER 

Miss Bessie Bell Collier, thé violinist 
who takes the place of Sylvain Noack 
as. soloist with the Boston Symphony 
orchestra today and tomorrow, made her 


a at 


violin. She played with the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, under the leadership of 
Franz Kneisel, at the Worcester festival, 
Oct., 


1906, her. selection being Saint- 
Saens’ rondo capriecioso. On Noy. 12, 
1910, she played the “3ruch G minor con- 
certo with the New York Symphony 
orchestra at Brooklyn, and on Nov. 17, 
the same concerto with the Boston Sym- 
phony at Cambridge. On Feb. 28, 1012, 
she appeared with the Boston Symphony 
orchestra at Brooklyn, N. Y.,. playing 
the Saint-Saens B minor concerto. She 
took a western trip in 1908, and has 
played extensively throughout New Eng- 
land and the middle states. 


MISS COLLIER PLAYS 
BRUCH CONCERTO. 








‘Boston Violiniste Gives 
Fine Performance. 





Rachmaninoff’s Noble Symphony 


ae Heartily Applauded, 
| flo be Welu. 80/ IL- 





Miss Bessie Bell Collier, the young 
Boston violiniste, played Bruch’s con- 
certo in G minor at the 20th symphony 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon. Miss 
Collier appeared at short notice on ac- 
count of an injury to the wrist sus- 
tained by Sylvain Noack, the second 
/ concert master of the orchestra, who 
was announced as the soloist of the 


week. 
Miss Collier acquitted herself with 


great credit and won an unusually en- 


thusiastic reception from both audience 
and orchestra. She played with marked 
technical proficiency and with musical 
taste. Her grasp of the composition 
was firm and her discrimination of its 
variety in style was intelligent. 

She displayed facility in passages de- 
manding a _ florid execution and sin- 
cerity and depth of sentiment in meas- 
ures of lyric character, as in the slow 
movement. Here her tone was of a 
pure, singing quality, and her bowing 
of marked breath and elasticity. She 
has a keen sense of nuance as ot: 
rhythm, and is able to impart a quiet 
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not lie in digital expertness, nor in.a 
precise articulation of the bow-—a thing 
not to be underrated. Her playing in- 
dicates a refined mind, sensibility to 


ment as a medium for interpretation 
rather than of mere display. 
This was a significant point in Miss 
Collier’s career, for although she 
played with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Worcester festival in 
October, 190% (Saint-Saens, Rondo Ca- 
priccioso), Mr Kneisel conducting, and 
the concerto of yesterday at Cam- 
bridge, Nov 17, 1910, this was her first 
appearance with it in Boston. 

Born at Cohasset, Mass, April 3, 1883, 
Miss Collier began violin lessons at 
four with Mrs Charles W. Gammons. 
At five she played in a concert. At 


wlose pupil she remained for 10 years, 
with intermittent instruction from 
Willy Krafft and Mr Svecenski. 

Miss Collier made her debut Dec 
19, 1904, in a concert at Steinert Hall, 
and has played publicly as_ follows: 
Nov 7. 19%. Raff Concerto with the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra; Nov 12, 


eiglit she began study with Mr Kneisel’ 
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ven, as follows: “1 onora.”’ overture ° 
| 3. symphonies Nos. 7 and 6&3) 


|| BROOKLINE GIRL, _ 


emotion and a respect for her instru- _ 


<= 


1910, Bruch G Minor Concerto with the , 


New York. Symphony Orchestra at 
Brooklyn; the Saint-Saens B Minor Con- 
certo with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Brooklyn, Feb 23, 1912: a tour 


through the West in 1908, and various © 


concerts through New England, and the 
Middle States. 
The symphony 
second in E minor. 
an hour in performance, 
time for the ear 
keenly appreciative, 


was. Rachmaninoff's 


too long a 
and brain to remain 
and unfortunately 


so, for there is a wealth of invention 
here, of expressive musical thought. 


of fertile development of ideas, and of 
eharm and dramatic force 
of orchestral treatment. 


It would te interesting to trace the 


/penealogy of the chief theme, whicn: is 


a motto for the entire work. Puccini 


It occupied exactly 


last night, in his latest opera, as well as 


Pantock, has found use for the formula. 
as huve others. The first movement ¢s 
laid oul upen a plan at once coherent, 
yet seemingly spontaneous. The second 
movement is in fine contrast, with its 
spirit of pilav, which never loses the 
spell of imagination. The third move- 
ment contains beautiful thoughts, but 
iS unduly prolonged, and is deliberated 
rather than inspired until thes happy 
return of the motto theme, The last 
movement contains some of the Rus- 
slan’s most forceful pages. 

The orchestra played superbly, and 
Mr Fiedler conducted at times with a 


o> a 


sensibility of touch that he has shown . 


too seidom. He was greeted with longer 
applause than usual when he mounted 
the stand. There was a demonstration 
for conductor and players after the 
Symphony. Mendelssohn's overture to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream” closed 


i certo in G minor, No. 1, 
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VIOLINIST, PLAYS - 
WITH SYMPHONY 
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BESSIE BELL COLLIER. 
da ar-eler ——— MiGs [4a 
Today’s soloist at the reheaysad or 


the Voston Symphony Orchestra was 
Bessie Bell Collier, violinist, of Brook- 
line, | , a 
Miss Collier was ealled on when 
Sylvain Noack of the first desk in the 
violins, who was to have been the so- 
loist, was incapacitated by a sprained 


| wrist. 


Miss Colller. played Bruck’s.: con- 


Miss Collier, born at Cohasset, .April 
2, 1885, began the study of the violin 


at the age of 4 under the instruction 
of Mrs. Charles W. Gammons, a pupil 
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' (or Cat Meisel, of the Boston’ Sym- 
phony Orchestra. iis, 
; . “At the age of 5 she* played in con- 
, cert,-and went under the instruction 
| 1 of Franz Kneisel, concert master of 
; | | the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
3 1] struction 10 years, studying between 
, , lessons with Messrs. Svecenski and 


4, y | Orchestra. | 
: ' | | On Dec. 19, 1904, she made her debut 
Wt y" at a concert in Steinert Hall. 
’Today’s appearance marked _ her 


- 


debut with the orchestra in this city. 


im BESSIE B, COLLIER 
- SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


ee See 


Cohasset Violinist Proves 
Delightful Surprise | 

: to Audience. 
tre, 30/12. 


Boston and Cohasset can each 4laim 
)) a share of the success won at the 
Symphony concert yesterday afternoon 
by Bessie Bell Collier, the violinist, 
, who came hither from the South 
| Shore town to study and who made 
her first important appearance in 1905 
| with the New Haven Symphony Or- 

chestra. 
Miss Collier was not due to maka 
| her debut as a Symphony soloist until 
F later on this season, but an accident 
t | that temporarily incapacitated Sy)- 
| | Vain Noack, the soloist first 
| | nounced for this week’s concerts, 
| | | Prompéed the management to acall 
‘upon her at the eleventh hour. 
|praiseworthy and highly appreciated 
performance of the Bruch concerto in 
G minor was, under the circumstances, 
| doubly successful. It proved her as- 
, Surance and her art simultaneously. 
Her technique was brilliant and her 
tone was remarkable for its deep 
feeling. The audience found the 
young soloist a delightful surprise 


an- | 


the age of 8, continuing under his in-| 


| Willie Kraft of the Boston Symphony the fifth and seventh symph 


Her 


and applauded her with more than. 


friendly warmth. 

Rachmaninoff’s lyrical second sym- 
phony was played in a sparkling 
Style that made’ the audience ap- 





plaud until the orchestra rose to. 


share the honors with Mr. Fiedler 
The ‘Midsummer Night’s’” overture 
of Mendelssohn tempted more than 
the usual number of people to stay 
to the end of the matinee. 

There will be no. concerts next 
week. The following week the pro- 
gram will be all Beethoven, including 
Onies and 


the equally famous “Leonora” over- 
ture. 





NEWS OF MUSIC 


Sac He 0 rotted 
At the Symphony Concerts yah. 29/1 


R. Noack, the violinist, who Wag to 
M play a concerto at the Symp ony} 

Concerts of tomorrow and Satur-| 
day,, has sprained his right wrist and can) 
hardly use it for ten days or a fortnight | 
to come. Accordingly his appearance a8 a) 
‘soloist’? with the orchestra is deferred for 
a while. In his stead on Friday and Sat- 
urday Miss Collier, who has been engaged 
for later concerts, will play Bruch’s con-} 
certo in G minor for violin and orchestra. 

A week hence, for the first time in some 
years, a pair of Symphony Concerts is to 
be devoted wholly to the music of Beetho- 
ven. Mr. Stock and the Thomas Orchestra 
celebrate such a rite annually in Chicago; 
but in Boston, there has been no such 
programme at the Symphony Concerts since 
Dr. Muck chose one for a pair that fell 
close to the anniversary of Beethoven's 
birth. For the first time also in Mr. Fied- 
ler’s conductorship here, he has included 
two large symphonies in a_ single pro- 
gramme. They are the seventh and the 
fifth. The third ‘‘Leonore’ overture will 
precede them. 

Only three pairs of Symphony Concerts 
remain beyond those for which the pro- 
grammes are already announced, and they 
will befall in weeks wherein the orches- 
tra has few engagements to fulfil out- 
side of Boston. It is to be hoped, then, 
that in one or another of the three, Mr. 
Fiedler will find a place for his promised 
revival of Rimsky Korsakoff’s ‘‘Antar.” | 
Last autumn he specified it among the im- 
portant undertakings of the season and) 
‘spoke with just warmth of the diverse 
beauty, the unfailing ardors, the glowing 
Oriental color of the music. ‘‘Antar’’ de- 
serves to rank beside Rimsky’s ‘‘Schehera- 
zade,”’ though it is played less often. It 
has not been heard here in years; it is 
music in which Mr. Fiedler’s best powers 
_ would tell; while a public that has warm- 
ly liked ‘‘Scheherazade’’ would hardly be 
less appreciative toward ‘‘Antar.’’ Indeed, 
it is already curious about it. Moreover, 
Mr. Fiedler has not been wont to disap- 
point expectations that he himself helped 
to raise. ) 
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yer. Miss Collier gave the first movement, 


_ certs of April 19th.and 26th, and an emer- 


.Mantie G minor concerto by Max Bruch, 
Ohe of the wery few great concertos for 


biographical notice may be pertinent:— 


Masgs., 
















0, _ “| struction of Mrs. Pew as, N. 
“9 # pupil of Carl Kneisel, of the B 
phony orchestra. Aone atte Lr 
“At the age of five played in concert, 
Went under the instruction of nz 
' | Kneisel, concert-master of the Boston 


SYMPHONY SOLOIST Symphony orchestra, at the age of eight. 


Continued under his instruction 10 years, 
rely 
PA od Yo. f fe: 


studying between lessons with Messrs, 
Svencenski and Willie Kraft, of the Boston 
BOSTON ARTIST WINS 
FLATTERING SUCCESS 


e age ot four 
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Svmphony orchestra. 

‘Dec. 19, 19094, made her debut at a gon- 
cert in Steinert hall. Nov. 7, 1905, played 
with the New Haven Symphony orchestra 
at New Haven, the Raff concerto for the 
violin. 

“Played with the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, under the leadership of Franz 
Kneisel, at the Worcester Festival, 
October, 1906, her selection being Saint- 
Saens’ Rondo Capriccioso. 

“Nov. 12, 1910, played the Bruch G-minor 
coneerto with the New York Symphony, 
at Brooklyn, and Nov. 17, the same Con- 
certo with the Boston Symphony, at Cam- 
bridge. 

“Reb. 23, 1912, with the Boston Symphony 
9 orchestra, at Brooklyn, N. Y., the Saint- 
’ Saens B-minor concerto. 

“She took a western trip in 1908, and has, 
played extensively throughout New Eng- 
land and the middle states.”’ 
| 





Was Suddenly Called on to Fill 
Place of Sylvain Noack, Who 
Was Indisposed. 


By Louis C. Elson, 
PROGRAMME. 
Rachmaninoff—Symphony in EK minor. No 
Bruch—Violin concerto in G minor. No. 1. 
Soloist, Miss Bessie Collier. 
Mendelssohn—‘‘Midsummernight 's Dream’’ Over- 
ure, 


Svivain 


ee ee eee 


We have already intimated that some- 
thing more of breadth is needed by the 
artist. When this is attained she will rank , 
with any female violinist of the present. 
As it is she is an excellent concert per- 
former and the great enthusiasm which 
greeted her clean-cut, unaffected work was 
fully deserved. She was recalled again and 
again at the end of the concerto, and won 
a complete success. | 


Noack, our excellent violinist, 
had been announced for this concert, but 
the fates willed it otherwise. <A siege of 
neuralgia with the addition of a sudden 
fall and a resulting sprained wrist, placed 
that artist “hors de combat.’’ But there 
are always eminent artists to draw upon in 
Boston. Miss Bessie Collier was to have 
appeared with the orchestra in the con- 


ee 


The RacWmaninoff symphony was re- 
| viewed in these columns about a year ago~— 
' in’ October and in November, 1910. The 
Russian composer has no cause to com- 
plain of cold treatment on the part of Mr. 
Fiedler, for this symphony was repeated 
within a month of its first Boston hearing, - 
and now we have had it again. We con- 
fess that the work gains by repeated hear- 
ing, but there are many others that might 
improve on closer acquaintance, yet such — 
opportunities are denied them. 

The work is, of course, for the largest of 
orchestras, since no modern except Woltf- 
Ferrari and Debussy cares to retail his 
orchestral ideas; it must be wholesale or 
nothing. But Rachmaninoff does not fol-— 
low the modern school into the bog of- 
formlessness. There is a continuity of- 
idea running through the work, which is” 
_partly attained by transference of thematic 
material from movement to movement, the 
finale being especially rich in reminis-> 
cence. hate 

Although the work is not formless, it is _ 
not as melodic as some other Rachman- | 
_inoff’s compositions. It is not as impres-~ 
sive as the “Isle of the Dead.”’ Never- 
theless it shudders and shivers, and roars- 
and sighs, and whispers and. explodes, 
much as many other modern ‘‘mood-pic- 
tures’? do. It seems to be “programme 
music” with the programme left out—a@ : 


gency call brought her to the platform 
three weeks earlier than had been planned. 
_ instead of a Mozart concerto, which Mr. 
Noack would have played, we had the ro- 




















the violin. It is astonishing how much 
sironger this work is than the second and 
third violin concertos by the same compos- 


With its improvisational character, in a 
commendebly clear and elastic fashion. 
When one compares this style of freedom 
With the solo display that was given in 
the Sibelius concerto recently one realizes 
how poetic and superior this movement 
is. But the slow movement which fol- 
lows is to us the gem of the work. Its 
sentiment was most charmingly caught by » 
the young violinist. The ensemble was per- 
fect, the orchestra balancing the soloist 
and neither trying to foree the other. The 
perfect intonation, the clear double-stop- 
ping in the first and last movements, the 
suretv in high positions were matters to 
grow enthusiastic over. The artist’s tone 
was delicate and sweet rather than broad, 
As the sudden change of programme pre- 
vented the programme-book from giving 
an account of Miss Collier's career, this 
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Collier, born at Cohasset, 
Began the study of 


4 


“Bessie Bell 
April 3, 1885. 
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‘ | Soutien, Seater 2M || BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCH 
dias ae mad & back to it a greatly grown Fied A 
| is ver pia ih edler 
“yh :" sm and | New York has enjoyed much good musi 
oh a hee + of its ifficulties pee | under Mr. Fiedler’s direction and wil! part 
of being swamped than with him with sorrow. And it will bles MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
: He ‘is doing wisely in him in that he has left his matchless in- 
| in this. field in these last strument behind him unimpaired. [The 
certs, for he wil reave an impression in Sun. 
ston that 'e wil iil te. indelible. He was re- a | PTY ms 
d with great "eae was _ New Yorkers Acclaim Fiedler | 


They gave Conductor Fiedler of the | | XI. CONCERT, 
“igi : Symphony Orchestra a big farewell 
: eT reception at Carnegie Hall, New York, | 
York ine Me. Fiedler awe as\yz2_ Saturday afternoon, Mr. Fiedler iH 
hg n Symphony Orchestra de finally had to make a speech—in ‘‘ex- i 
! - a es tem in New Yorkt in cellent English,” according to the re- | ' SATURD AY, AP RIL 6, AT 8 P. M. 
he preeent musical season Saturday port—thanking the New Yorkers for | ; 
sfternoon in Carnegie Hall. It was also their kindness, and adding that his/| 
re Piedier's last appearance in this city. four years in America have been 
us aa “lo yenarge as conductor of the or- gmong the happiest in his life. 
et 1 is ended with the close of the sea- » : : 
. Boston next month. The matinée | | 
realized this fact,- and conspicu- | 
Psa ive expression to its feelings of re- | | Programme. 
greta + his: departure and of gratitude for | 
ee Fai th 4 hae done for the New York musi- 
lp publ. in the four years that he has B ‘ a) 
be “the head of the orchestra. As at EETHOVEN, OVERTURE, ‘Leonora,’ No. 3 
B he eve ling concert on Thursday, he was 
a 4 tec : with a long continued applause 
r he appeared to take his place at the 
i of the orchestra; and at the close 
listeners remainéd to applaud and to 
utes, recalling him 
Ament haps 9! BEETHOVEN, 
; Mr. Fiedler raised his hand for | 
fe spoke in excellent English. 
; t he could not “‘conduct his 
be “a on that occasion so well as he 
‘ nid “" ‘orchestra, but he expressed his 
ratit Sep for the kindness that had been 
10) m hin 1 in the four years during which 
n the director of the orchestra, 
syd been four years of happiness 
, and hoped that the New ey pub- 
ot forget him, as he would never sf 
os experiences he had had here, | | BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5 
ad oy 24 with a heartfelt good-by.’ The 
him Was sincere and well de- | 
for Mr. Fiedler has kept the high 
at oo, orchestra and has main- 
or 2 tte material prosperity in 
ci sould not be greater, but 
va. » it has had to the 
isles music lovers 


SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7 
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Phere ig no real scherzo in the piece, al- 
‘though the movement which took its place 
was bizarre enough. It had a figue of 
quassia bitterness, a mixture of counter-. 
point and vinegar. The adagio pleased us, 
although there is much to admire in the 
‘finale also. But at the end one desires to 
know what all the pianissimo mysteries 
and whisperings are about. In largeness 
of plan, broad architecture and impressive’ 
presentation of string contrasts, the first 
movement leaves the most lasting impres- 
sion. It is really a noble movement, and 
the climax of the finale was overwhelming. 

Tine performance was one that aroused 
the audience. Mr. Fiedler is very much 
at home in just this school of music and 
rides on the waves of its difficulties with 
no more symptoms of being swamped than 
a cork would be. He is doing wisely in 


showing his power in this field in these last 
| eonceris, for he will leave an impression in 


Roston that will be indelible. He was re- 
called with great enthusiasm at the end 
of the symphony and the orchestra was 
also compelled to rise. 
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New York and Mr. Fiedler 3224: 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra de 
its. last appearance in New York } in 
the present musical season Saturday 


afternoon in Carnegie Hall. It was also 
Mr. Fiedler’s last appearance in this city, 
as his engagement as conductor of the or- 
chestra is ended with the close of the sea- 
son in Boston next month. The matinée 
audience realized this fact,- and conspicu- 
| ously gave expression to its feelings of re- 
gret at his departure and of gratitude for 
what he has done for the New York musi- 
cal public in the four years that he has 
been at the head of the orchestra. As at 
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the evening concert on Thursday, he was |, 


greeted with a long continued applause | 


when he appeared to take his place at the 
head of the orchestra; and at the close 
the listeners remained to applaud and to 
cheer for many minutes, 
again and again. 

Finally Mr. Fiedler raised his hand for 
silence, and spoke in excellent English. 
He said that he could not ‘‘conduct his 


recalling him | 







‘in the very forefront of i 
ties. [The New York Times. | 
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In the four seasons of his conductoriy 
Mr. ‘Fiedler has outgrown most of his | y 
| desirable peculiarities, while he has 
ducting has found continually increakin 
favor, and that méans that it has deserve 
it, for in the long run the musical publie 
of this town is not to be deceived. (Mr 
Fiedler retires to give way to the condu Or 
whom he succeeded, Dr. Karl Muck of ihr 


tained his force and his acumen. His 


lin. Doubtless the German Empire 





survive the loss, especially as we are s a(] 
ing back to it a greatly grown Fiedh, 
New York has enjoyed much good music 
under Mr. Fiedler’s direction and wil] par 
And it will bless 
him in that he has left his matchless jp- 
unimpaired, [The 


with him with sorrow. 


strument behind him 
Sun. 
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New Yorkers Acclaim Fiedler 
They gave Conductor Fiedler of the) 


Symphony Orchestra a big farewell, | 
reception at Carnegie Hall, New York, | | 


Saturday afternoon. Mr. Fiedler 
finally had to make a speech—in ‘“‘ex- 


cellent English,’’ according to the re-'§8 


port—thanking the New Yorkers for | 
their kindness, and adding that his'| 
four years in 
among the happiest in his life. 





feelings” on that occasion so well as he | 
could the orchestra, but he expressed his | 


gratitude for the kindness that had been 
shown him in the four years during which 
he had been the director of the orchestra; 
said they had been four years of happiness 
for him, and hoped that the New York pub- 
lic would not forget him, as he would never 
forget the experiences he had had here, 
and closed with a heartfelt good-by. The 
| tribute to him was sincere and well de- 
| gerved, for Mr. Fiedler has kept the high 
standards of the orchestra and has main- 
tained not only its material prosperity in 
New York, which could not be greater, but 
also the artistic value it has had to the 
most cultivated and fastidious music lovers 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 6, AT 8 P.M. 
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Symphony Halli. 


SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


AXI. CONCERT 





Programme. 


OVERTURE, “‘Leonora,’’ No. 3 


SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5 
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Conductor. 


SEASON 1911--12. 
XAL CONCERT. 
Programme. 
OVERTURE, “‘Leonora,’”’ No. 3 
SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7 
SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5 


Symphony Hali. 


MAX FIEDLER, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6, AT 8 P.M. 
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1911--12. 
Conductor. 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92 


I. Poco Sostenuto; Vivace 


II. Allegretto 
III. Presto: Presto meno assai 


OVERTURE to “‘Leonora,’’ No. 3, op. 72 
IV. Allegro con brio 


SYMPHONY inC minor, No. 5, op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 


III. Allegro: Trio 


Symphony Hai. 
XAL, CONCERY. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6, AT 8 P.M. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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| Proof Anew How Infinitely More 


Versatile Beethoven Was Than 
Latter Day Composers. 


By Louis C, Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Beethoven. ‘‘Leonora, No, 8,’’ overture. 
Beethoven. Symphony in A maior, No. 7, 
Beethoven. Symphony jn C minor, No, 6. 

Not since the symphony concerts were 
started, more than a generation ago, has 
there been a programme of this character 
presented. Two large symphonies by the 
same composer, and a good-sized overture 
thrown in as ‘‘Lagniappe.’’ Wagner pro- 
Ssrammes we have often had, but such a 
Classical Beethoven programme never. 
wo symphoniest Jt is only a step from 
this to the Bulow idea of playing a sym- 
phony twice over, in the same concert, 50 
that the laity may have a chance to study 
it. The laity are seldom grateful for such 
chances, since they do not generally take 
concerts in such a pedagogical manner, 
but this was a notable exception. 

This concert was by no means as severe 
or taxing as many a previous one in which 
three or four modern composers have vied 
With eech other in new progressions, heavy 


scoring vor enigrsatical meanings. It was a 


Supreme test of Beethoven and it showed 


power or make him seem old-fashioned. 
It was a fine proof of the fact that our 
sheet anchor still holds and that we are 
not drifting aimlessly, to see the attention 
Siven to the works and the hearty ap- 
piause following them 
Yet we would have preferred to have 
heard our well-beloved conductor in a 
Strauss or Wagner programme, where he 
seems so pre-eminent, rather than in a 
set of Beethoven works in which we have 
had many great readings.’ Nikisch, Muck, 
Gericke, Paur, have all done great things 
with this or that Beethoven symphony. 
Such a programme proved how infinitely 
more versatile Beethoven was than the 
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latter-day composers. There was not only | 


no monotony in the concert, but there was 
excellent contrast. The ‘‘Leonora’’ over- 
ture, best of the dramatic school, was 
finely effective with its touches of sorrow, 
suspense, its trumpet calls, and its final 
delirium of triumph. When Beethoven 
Was exultant his joy became a wild frenzy, 
as witness the end of this overture, or the 
end of the opera which follows it. 


that no amount of modernity can dim his 1 fourth symphony mercilessly. At any rate, - 
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pabakts “pe pir after this ‘came’ the’ em 
of the concert, the slow movement of this’ 
work, almost a threnody, yet having div 8 
consolation in its second part-—~the’ e 
of consolation and hope. And Mr. iedler 
did not dawdle the tempo of this “Alle- 
‘gretto,” but gave it rather as pensive 
brooding than as a funeral march. | 

The scherzo of this symphony, with its 


‘strong as the first two movements, but. 


the brilliant finale was exciting enough 
although taken a little too quick. aes | 
heven prized this work.as the.»est of his. 
symphonies, and with the exception noted) 
it is certainly as strong as any of the nine. 
The fifth svmphony is the favorite war- 
horse of all conductors, but we question 
whether their enthusiasm is shared by all 
auditors. Of course there is a good deal 
to be made out of the ‘‘fate knocking at 
the door’ figure, and of the struggle be- 
tween the chief and subordinate themes, 
in the first movement, but if any auditors 
imagine that Beethoven had any idea. off 
‘Fate’ when this four-noted figure cam@ 
into his mind, let them examine the first’ 
sketch of the work as preserved to us BY. 
Nottebohm, and they will see that he} 
thought of it only as a rather rollicking 
and chattering subject. The clearness. 
with which all this ingenious figure> 
treatment was brought out wins admira- 
tion for both conductor and orchestra. 
The strings were on dress parade in the 
variations of the slow movement and the 
bassoon at the end (in the coda) also de-— 
serves mention. But of course the contra~— 
basses shone preeminent in the scherzo. 
that followed. It is to be noticed that f 
Beethoven made the contrabass part espe-.| 
cially prominent and eSpecially diffie Ut. 
in this symphony, possibly as a dehety 
answer to Von Weber who had satirize 
his difficult contrabass passages of the 















these passages, which were once deemed 
almost impossible (as were the high violin 
passages in the ‘‘Egmont’’ overture) were 
by no means so to our great orchestra, 
and they were played with clearness and 
power. . 

The finale was again the triumpha: 
Beethoven. It has been well said that this if 
finale (the first use of the heroic trons 
bones in sympathy is here) would have. 
been the fittest ending to the “Broica:’ 
symphony. 

From all of the above it may be see | 
that the contrasts of the programme w 
as wide and vivid as the instruments’ 
character of the scores could possibly give, | 
It showed the sorrows, the joys, the play 
fulness, the romance, the eae ae ) 
and the tone-coloring of the Genius. € 
made it clear to the layman why it is that | 
when we think of great composers We gen- 
erally put Beethoven in the first place. 
Bach was greater in intellectuality, Schur - 
mann in pure romance, Chopin in emo- | 
tional power, but no one presented intellect,” 










and emotion with such equipoise as Bee- "i 


thoven. Therefore it was well, for once, | 
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programme. — 


That the public enjoyed it was very evi- | 


gent. The applause was of the heartiest 


and was given after each work. We won- 


der if such marked applause after classica] 
works is not also a remonstrance against 
the modern symphonic distortions. 

One thing is certain! The public is show- 
ing in a very emphatic manner how much 
it prizes Mr. Fiedler. ‘Blessings brighten 
as they take their flight.’’ Whenever our 
conductor comes upon the stage he is wel- 
eomed with remarkable enthusiasm, and 
yesterday afternoon, at the end of the con- 
cert, instead of pinning on hats and rush- 
ing for trolleys, the public stayed to re- 
call the conductor three times. The 
tribute was very pointed, for the applause 
went on after he had caused the orchestra 
to rise in response. No conductor has be- 
come a greater favorite in Boston than 
Mr. Max Fiedler. 


| i—e———— 
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gigantic works 

The performance of a colossal sym- 
phony ‘should be anticipated long before. 
‘The greatest pains should be taken in 
the preparation. The . performance 
should be ah event to be remembered 
with gratitude. There is plenty of ev- 
ery-day music... excellent of its kind, 
that gives: reasonable ‘entertainment, ‘de- 
lights the ear, awakens pleasant 
i thoughts, consoles one for the fret and 
froutine of prosaic life and invokes. vis. 
ions of grace and beauty. It is not 
;}sood for man, to liva in ¢lose compan- 
lonship. with a-genius or to dwell on a/| 
{mountain peak. | 
The rhapsodists have had their say: 
the commentators have pried and con- 
jectured; these three compositions are | 
still sublime in thelr grandéur. They | 
well nigh express the inexpressible. 
Nor have the legends, fondly believed | 
for years, done injury to the music. It} 
matters not whether the characteriza- 
tion of the first theme of the Fifth | 
symphony—‘Se knocks. Fate on the 
door!” attributed to Beethoven—was in- 
vented by Ries, or the rhythms of the 
theme Were suggested by the note of 
oriole or goldfinch heard by the com- 
poser while he walked abroad. It mat-! 


Twenty-First of Season Given— | ters not whether the Seventh symphony 


Program Exclusively from 
Beethoven. 


THREE GREATWORKS PLAYED 


Overture “Leonora” No. 3 Fol- 
lowed by Seventh and 
Fifth Symphonies. 


| By PHILIP HALE, 

The 2tst Public Rehearsa! of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Without any 
obviously impelling cause the program 
‘ineluded only compositions by Beetho- 
i ven, — 
| The overture “Ieonora,” No. 3. the 
overture that is much more dramatic 
than the opera for which !t was writ- 
ten, was followed by two symphonies: 
Nos. 7 and 5. These three compositions 
are undoubtedly among the greatest 


; vt 


works’ ever written for the orchestra. 
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be a degeription of Germany exulting 
‘in its deliverance from the French yoke, 
or the apotheosis of the dance: whether 
the allegretto picture a procession in 
the catacombs or be the love dream of 
an odalisque. Whenever the music is 
Played; whenever it. comes into the 
mind, it awakens new thoughts and 
each one dreams his own dreams. 

M, Vincent d’Indy in his life of 
3eethoven, a book of only 150 pages but 
a golden book; finds that the Seventh is 
in reality a pastoral symphony. To him 
the rhythm of the first theme is not that 
of a dance tune but one that might have | 
come from a bird; the trio of the:| 
scherzo is a pilgrim’s song and the 
finale has the reckless gayety and the | 
tumult of a village festival. And so 
each one in turn publishes in print or 
by word of mouth his little explanation, 
but Beethoven broods, mysterious, gi- 
Santic, above the commentators, above 
even conductors when they misunder- 
stand him, or plume themselves upon a 
new and striking interpretation, or in 
their endeavor to srasp and convey to 
others the essential greatness of the 
Composer put their trust in din and 
speed, 

The audience yesterday enjoved the 
Program and the performance; it ap- 
Plauded conductor and orchestra most 
heartily. There will be no concerts next 
week, for the orchestra will be on a 
special western trip. The‘ program for 
the visemes of April 19 anid 20 will be 
announced later. Mr, Noack, vi 
will be the soloist. nee 

cenateiipnenet neil i ie 


| choly theme, Strongly suggested the r 
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A BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME WIT 


‘ had 
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TWO SYMPHONIES 


: / ? 

at ‘alk 

AG : AN GIVEN A Rejoicing Audience Besides—Mr. Fiedler 
Applies the Current Fashions with Beet- 


Derm ak headin hoven’s Music—Mahler’s Example _ in 


Them—The Conductor’s Own Particular 
Symphony Holds Its First} Ways and Their Results—Some Random 


3 : Comparisons 
Good Friday Matinee in ' ies : 
SATIATED but cheerful oynic re- 


Several Years. marked at Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon that probably 

there would not be another “all- 

Yesterday’s Symphony matinee was Beethoven” programme at the Sym- 
the first given on Good Friday after- phony Concerts until the orchestra cel- 


ebrated, in March of 1927, the cen- 
noon for several years; but as nNOiltenary of the composer’s death. °By 


allowance was made at the beginning! that time, the cynic believed ‘the subse- 
of the season for a change of date, | quent proceedings would interest him no 
the so-called rehearsal] had to D2; more,’’ and so he endured as best he might 
given according to the ticket. Norj: through Beethoven's third ‘‘Leonora’ over- 


| Was any particular attention paid to} ture, followed by Beethoven’s symphony in 


the day in the program that Mr./|} A-major, No. 7, and followed yet again 
Fiedler arranged, although the; by Beethoven's symphony in C-minor, No. 
famous allegretto in the seventh] 5. The larger part of the audience, how- 


Beethoven symphon i , _| ever, was of quite another mind. It filled. 
depot y, with its melan the hall, as it usually does, even to the 


“rushed”’ places in the second balcony, | 


somber ce 
There sireqeseebid ye ste ise which sometimes are not exhausted when 
& ence, but a there is no “‘soloist.’’ It listened with such 


performance of Beethoven's great fifth | apsorbed and undivided attention  dhat 
Symphony by the finest orchestra in X scarcely a hat and the attendant pins and 
the land deserves nothing less than/| arms went up during the Finale of the Fifth 
a crowded auditorium. There is an; Symphony. The applause, moreover, at the 
all-Beethoven program this week,,. a end of each plece and even in the pauses 
cluding the fifth and seventh sym- |}, between the movements, was long, general 
Phonies and the third “Leonora’| and hearty. Twice at the end of the Sev- 
overture, and yesterday the audience /'¢mth Symphony was Mr. Fiedler recalled 


gave Mr Fiedler and the players an! and twice again at the end of the concert. 


ovation after the brilliant perform- i Each time he had the orchestra or what 
Ande ofthe. Overture ana neared in| remained of it—for it had already begun 
| to disperse—on its feet, while he beamed 


the hall after the last thrilling chords ; happy and paternal, upon all.and sundry. 
of the fifth symphony to give the} Surely Mr. Fiedler cannot complain of the 
orchestral heroes of the occasion stil] | length or the ardor of the leave-taking that 
another. | his audiences on Friday afternoons have 

Mr. Fiedler was in fine fettle yes-| already begun. To signalize further his 
terday. He conducted the whole con-| ‘‘all-Beethoven”’ programme and with two 
cert without a score and consequently | Symphonies on it to boot, Mr. Fiedler econ- 


he was able to give full rein to his} ducted throughout from memory, and once,” 


enthusiasm. He brought out the | fr the rarest of incidents with him, let the 


‘same three works last year and also! 
‘during his first season, and on all 
these occasions he has found the 
orchestra well able to second his 


orchestra go its way through the-repeti- 
tions of the Scherzo of the Seventh Sym- 
phony with hardly a beat from him. The 
conductor is seldom so trustful. 


efforts. In all three pieces, Mr. Fiedler fol- 


The orchestra leaves town this} jowed most of the current fashions with 
afternoon for. Mr. Fiedler’s fareweil Beethoven’s music and the methods he 


tour of the Middle West. has usually chosen with it in the four 
years of his conductorship here. Mr. 
Mahler, it is to be feared, set too many 
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0 ery strenuous and emphatic Bee 
heven, who might have done this, tha 
and the other, had. he guessed a hun- 
dred. years ago .the dimensions of pres- 
ent concert-halls, the numbers of present 
orchestras and the present tendencies 
‘to make the most of every instrument 
therein. Mr, Mahler liked to hear the 
kettle-drums smitten, or as some said, 
thumped, through many a measure 
wherein Beethoven has used them. Mr, 
Fiedler yesterday was often like-minded. 
‘Mr. Mahler liked to hear the trumpets 
sounding shrilly above and through 
| Beethoven’s full-bodied and tumultuous 
“FPinales—liked to hear them scream, as 
again the resentful said. Mr. Fiedler 
was so minded, too, in the Finale of the 
Seventh Symphony, and he fairly pinched 
‘the piccolo to a shriek through the 
‘whirling Finale of the Fifth. Everyone 
s+rimolusive of Mr. Henry Holt, who re- 
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hegently found Beethoven old-fashioned— 


“knows that he would have made -fitter use 
of his wind choir had it been the instruments 
of our time. Unfortunately it did not, and 
so thoughtful -conductors must. do their 


best in 1912 to repair this oversight 
of fate. Accordingly, Mr. Fiedler, like 
Mr. Mahler, before him, sought often 


to emphasize the wood-winds—to open 
the orchestral mass for their significant 
entrances, to make their tone as inci- 
‘sive and characteristic as possible, to 
throw them vividly against the background 
of the shadowing or pulsing strings. [n 
fine, the conductor missed hardly an oOp- 
»portunity “to play them up,” as the 
phrase is. Yet the censorious will have 
4t that’ Beethoven was not without his 
‘own ideas of the balance and the em- 
phases in his tonal mass, and that it is 
‘becoming in conductors to respect them. 
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‘By so much the music of Beethoven al 
an the current fashion yesterday after- 
noon, according to the original Mahleresque 
prescriptions. Now it is all very well to 
resent a. devitalized Beethoven, such as 
“Mr, Bachaus proffered his audience the 
other day in his playing of the ‘‘E&mperor”’ 
concerto; but it is aS easy to resent an 
over-vitalized Beethoven such as these 
pounding drum-beats, screaming trumpets 
and sharp-voiced wood winds suggested. 
‘Beethoven was undoubtedly a man of 
«power, but, after all, he was no raging 
| Roosevelt. Side by side with these current 
| and relatively impersonal fashions went 
‘the peculiarly Fiedlerian ways that now 
after nearly four years, the discriminating 
part of his audiences has come to expect 
‘4m his versions of Beethoven. That is to 
say the conductor labored incessantly and 
arduously with the music. He was never 
quite willing to let it run at its own 
obvious pace, as it were, and to its own 
clear rhythm, or to let it speak with 
its. own unaided and eloquent voice, Yet 
some conductors have found this course 
the truer and the more revealing method 


ith Beethoven and some 
‘| flected long and diligently » 
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on his music 
have fused all their reflections into a seem- 
ing air of large and candid simplicity. 

~ Mr> Fiedler must be always moulding a 
songful passage, until he has curved every 
phrase in it, until he has wrung the /ast 
drop out of it. In fact, he moulded the 
slow movement of the Fifth Symphony so . 


A pt 
. 


assiduously that it became as another thing 


to what it seems to some of us on the 
engraved page. It was hard sometimes to 
recognize the reiterated phrase which sets 
the music in the memory or to hear the 


| gsong—now cut into short phrases and forced 
| into many 


“effects’’—moving, as it were, 
to its own beauty. Yet it is possible to 
fulfil Beethoven’s inscription “Andante con 
Moto,” and make the music the beautiful 
voice of a sad simplicity. Be it in the 
“Teonora’’ overture or in either of the sym- 
phonies, whenever opportunity offered or 
could be made, Mr. Fiedler would have his 
protracted and emphatic holds, his sharp 
contrasts, his restless modulations of pace 
and rhythm, his gusts of incisiveness and 
insistence at no. very obvious suggestion 
of the music. As German scholars are 
prone to exhaust their subjects turning 
them incessantly in their hands, so Mr. 
Fiedler sometimes seems to be trying to 


exhaust 'Beethoven’s music and to be cease-, | 


lessly “moulding” it. 

Yet the conductor had his distinctive 
virtues with the two symphonies. Beeth». 
ven in them is master of the long »rogres- 
sion wherein a musical thought beginning 
low-voiced and almost obscure, spreails 
through the orchestra, masters it and ul- 
most overwhelms it. Now Mr. Fiadler is 
very comprehending, skilful, eloquent in 
the marshalling of these thrilling advances 
Again, he can be vivid and sensitive in 
some of his ordering of details as in th: 
slow fall to the murmuring strings and the 
clucking bassoons of the Scherzo of tic 
Fifth Syn:phony before the celebrated tra’: 
sition to the Finale begins. The big pow*r 
that is in Mr. Fiedler sorts well with suc! 
tumultuous music as that of the beginnings 
and the end of the Fifth Symphony, while 
his version of the Seventh Symphony was 
surely »2f the dance in the vehemence, ‘! 
not always in the lightness, of his rhythms. 
Milton’s hackneyed phrase about great 
poetry, that it should be simple, sensu0us, 
impassioned, has its application ta greal 
music—sich as Beethoven’s—too. Mr. 
Fiedler is never quite willing to let it »e 
all three unless he is conscientiously and 
laboriously trying to make it more so. And 
he has his inclinations to the rough and ve- 
hement beethoven that Mr. Mahler con- 
jured into his music rather than out of it. 
No douot Beethoven could be a veheme'= 
even a furious soul; but when he wrote, 


the restraints that make artistry mcre, 


potent, rose instinctively in him. 





High on the medallion in the centre of 
the gilded rectangle that frames the stase 
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| 
ot as the overture and the two sym- 
| phonies went their way, such thoughts now 
| and then came as come before a succession 
Of plays by the great Elizabethan, For 
| three hundred years all sorts and conditions 
| of men have sat before them and had their 
| emotions of them. For a hundred years 
| almost as many sorts of men have listened 
'to the music of Beethoven and had their 
' emotions of it. They have felt the burst- 
ing vitality of the plays and rejoiced in it. 
There is like bursting and gladdening vital- 
ity in the music. As they have thrilled to 
some big and sounding phrase in Shak- 
Speare’s verse, so they have answered as 
often ‘to a like phrase in Beethoven’s 
music. Often in the plays, in passages of 
sustained beauty, they have seemed to ride 
and this Seventh Symphony in their pas- 
sage of sustained song they may seem to 
ride, on the wings of music. 


Are not Shakspeare’s clowns romping 
and frolicking in what our later time 
would call a rough humor — somewhat 


akin to Beethoven’s' boisterous Scherzi? 
There are some of Beethoven’s melodies 
that heard afresh fill the listener with an 
irresistible desire to sing them for him- 
Self, so seizing is the music of 


i 


and been seized straightway with a desire 
to read it aloud? The one in his verse, the 
other in his music commanded a magnifi- 
cent rhetoric that the years may not dull 
or the centuries still, because there is a 
great human voice jin it. 

these 


passions, the griefs, the struggles, the 
mirths of men, feeling them, uttering them 
beautifully, roughly, brokenly, wildly, in 
tumults or in depths of emotion, but al- 
ways with magnificence and power of 
word or tone, They—but the .wo sympho- 
nies, the concert and this article are done. 
H. T. P. 


~” BEETHOVEN PROGRAM. 
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cting was 
commendable. meee 

In the seventh symphony the type ef 
leadership began to appear whieh needs 
ne comment. There are tew tring 
choirs with the virtuosity to scramble 
through the finale at the speed of yes- 
terday. Such precipitation has neither 
poise nor celerity, and is rather the 
reverse of inspiriting. He had a keen 
ear who could detect the outline of | 
the musical figure even from the vio- | 
linists. Bee ee 

There will be no concerts next week 
in the event of the orchestra’s absence 
on its last Western tour. fF ae 


BEETHOVEN | 





them, | 
Who of us as a sensitive and eager lad |} ENTHRALLS 
has not read to himself a resounding or 
a ravishing passage in Shakspeare’s verse 


J 
They ranged— Fe a amen 8? Ry 06//2- 

two—as no other dramatist, as no | 
other composer has ranged, through the ‘Remarkable c on=~. 





stration of Delight © 
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BY OLIN DOWNES oy 
For the programme of the public re 


Seventh Symphonies Heard at 21st pearsal of the Boston Symphony Or-: 


Rehearsal Yesterday. 


Leonora Overture and Fifth and 
The program of the 2ist symphony re-_ 
| hearsal. yesterday was devoted to Bee- 
thoven, including the Leonora overture 
No. 3, the seventh and fifth symphonies. 
About seven years intervened between © 
the composition of the latter two. 
There is a boldness in modulation in 
the later not to’ be found in the fifth, 
as the progressions in the first redone | 


ment from a minor tonality to a major 
one 2a semitone below, unrelated keys, | 





chestra, yesterday afternoon in Sym-= 
phony Hall, Mr. Fiedler took his cour- 
age in hand and gave a concert of Bee- 
thoven music: the third Leqnote over- 
ture, the seventh and fifth symphony. 
The placing of two great symphonies by 
one composer on a single programme 
has not occurred in many years, if at all, 
in the history of the orchestra. In’ these 
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SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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amazingly well, | , | the. most popular of Praphosiek 3% 
o ; Aa id 2 dp aoe tr , in © minor—by the opening 
in . | at remains more titanic than anythin 

i STAY AND APPLAUD _| accomplished lately, by the force Sah 
After each of the performances Mr. | one would imagine, would have cloven in 
Fiedler was repeatedly recalled, and | twain the man who dared to handle it. | 


> 


al in the course of the coricert the To feel this consuming and replenishing | 
or 


‘ 


chestra rose to its feet with him.| energy, and the majesty of its expression 

Finally, at the end, an audience which| the superb arrangement of every Saeaie | 

‘usually grasps hat and gloves before the} every beam and arch of the Pact a oft | a 

‘final chord and files for the exits re- is one of the most intoxicating experi-| | SEASON 1911--12 
‘mained for fully five minutes applaud-| ences that can befall the modern music | ! . 
ing for all it was worth. The concert! lover, and one that may well lead him 


was felt to be in the nature of one of} to ponder upon the glory of the new | BOSTON SY 
‘the farewell ceremonies, for the pro- gods. Y ORCHESTR A 


gramme was so much after Mr. Fiedler’s} There was a large audience, although 

Epeert. and the music pide cag ae a Haein MS as the concert “occurring on | 

‘with such characteristic ent usiasm an ood Friday kept a numbe 7 : _ 

devotion. ae | MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
Nearly all of the music sounded 

magnificently. This was first of all on 

‘account of the undying sincerity of 

‘music which, in contradistinction to the | 

efforts of thousands of musio-makers, | 

was written through sheer necessity of | | XXII CA (tie yl 
expression, through 4 profound inner | | . ; 
need—and secondly, the sincerity of the | 

interpreter. Perhaps in these days our | 

ears naturally and inevitably crave | ‘ 

more contrast of color than is fur- | TY “A ~ ar 7 
nished in the course of an all-Beethoven | A TUR DAY, A PRIL A\), AT oy P. M 

programme by, say, the unobtrusive | 

key-sequences of the seventh symphony, 

put, as a whole, the concert gave an 

astonishing amount of pleasure. Again, 

it should be emphasized, largely on ac- | 

count of the feeling for every note on: 

the part of the conductor. Conductors | : 

find it necessary, in these days, to de- | || . 

vote infinite pains to the preparation of | ' Programme. 

a work by Strauss and Debussy, and by | | 

consequence the Beethoven symphonies | 

and other works suffer, because they 

are so well-known and s0 likely to be 

‘aecepted by any but genuine and full- | 

hearted musicians as &@ feature of | PROGRAMME 

routine. ot / 


Brilliant and Dramatic 


The performance of the overture was_ | oh ; NY TATOATS) 
qa, brilliant and dramatic one, although | PO BE ANNOUNCED 
each detail, too, was carefully observed 
and always perceptible in its correct pro- 
portions. The music {is invincibly thril- 
ling, as it was a couple of generations 
‘ago, as it will be for generations to come. 
‘For the farther the search the greater 
need for Beethoven’s incomparable great- 
ness of soul, for his all-embracing hu- 
manity. Art is not entirely a matter of 
style, and sincerity is still of some slight 
value to the artist and the public. : . 
Moreover, this marvellously clear, clean, Soloist: 
glowing, healthy instrumentation, and 
the elemental force of the music are still 
novel. Still, however, the music is ade- | 
‘quately played; it moves one to the | Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK, Violinist 
‘marrow. It is still marvellous to feel the | | 
sweep, the overwhelming might of the | 
overture. The puissant swing of the in-) 
oductory theme of the 7th symphony, | 
in the wind instruments, as the strings 
dance rapturously up a Jacob’s ladder of 
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Programme. 


(First t 


“Villon,” SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 6, for 
PRELUDE to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, D major, No. 4 (K. 218) 
ORCHESTRA 


I. Allegro 


FOUR CHARACTER PIECES, op. 48 


I. Andante Comodo 


It. Allegro 


OVERTURE to “‘The Magic Flute”’ 
III. Comodo 


‘In a Summer Garden’’ 


II. Andante cantabile 
(First t 
(First t 


III. Rondo 


AIT, GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 20, AT 8, P. M. 
IV. With strongly marked rhythm 


Symphony Hall. 
Soloist: 
Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 


SEASON 
MAX FIEDLER, 


MOZART, 
MOZART, 
WALLACE, 
DELIUS, 
WAGNER, 
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IS GIVEN OVATION 


Irma Seydel Plays Brilliant- 
ly as Soloist With 
Pais aaa” 


VAs 


Once in a dog’s age a ‘child appears 
as soloist with the Symphony Orches- 
tra, and last night at Sanders Theater, 
Cambridge, the honor sought by 
virtuoso musicians the world over was 
bestowed upon a violinist in short 


‘dresses and with a schoolgirl’s bow in 
her hair. The recipient, Irma Seydel, 
'who was born in Boston and who has 


been studying with C. M. Loeffler, 
chose the Vieuxtemps concerto for her 
debut with the premier American or- 
chestra, and she triumphed almost like 
a veteran. In fact, if applause were 
the only criterion, her performance 
would rank as a completely satisfac- 
tory success. It was nothing less than 
the proverbial ovation that she got 
when she tucked her little fiddle under 
her arm after the last brisk chord 
and curtsied her way off the stage. 

Miss Seydel is an extraordinary 
player. Otherwise an exception to the 
rule of soloists would never have been 
made in her favor. To see this Alice 
in the musical wonderlund produce so 
big and brilliant a tone was prodigious 
enough, but on top of that she dis- 
played a depth of feeling and a tech- 
nical power extremely rare in one so 
young. She requires still more tech- 
nique to perform the first movement 
of the concerto with the utmost effect, 
but that will come in time, and then 
she will be a full-blown artist. 

This was Mr. Fiedler’s farewell ap- 
pearance in Cambridge and the audi- 
ence applauded the popular conductor 
enthusiastically. The second Brahms 
symphony opened the program and the 
Strauss tone poem, ‘Ein Heldenleben,”’ 


closed it. 


CO OO LOLI OD 
—_————— 


THREE NOVEL AND INTERESTING 


PIECES 


Snranae — ,20 Jaa 
Mr. Foote Takes a Hint from Omay, Mr. | 
Wallace Finds Suggestion in Villon and | 


Mr. Delius Writes a Rhapsody of a Sum- 
mer Garden—The Pleasures of Each— 
Mozart Besides and Wagner—Mr. Noack 
as a Violinist of Taste 


AD the three several composers of 

the new pieces played at the Sym- 

phony Concert yesterday after- 

noon been present in the flesh 
what might not have happened? The au- 
dience, the usual numbers of which the 
holiday had plainly lessened, liked all the 
novel music—Mr. Foote’s “Character 
Pieces,” Mr, Wallace’s ‘‘Villon’’ and Mr. 
Delius’s rhapsody, “In a Summer Garden.”’ 
It approved Mr, Fonte most and Mr. Delius 
least, but it was not chilly to any one of 
the three. Mr. Foote was listening in the 
parquet, a few rows from the stage. When 
the applause swelled after each of the 
“Character Pieces’’ Mr. Fiedler indicated 
the composer with a gesture and a smile, 
and when all four were done the audience 
called him twice or thrice to his feet. For 
the second time within two months, at the 
concert of the Cecilia and now at this 
Symphony Concert, Mr. Foote has deserv- 
edly received such reward from his audi- 
ence. Like our other resident composers, 
he is not without honor among his own 
people. For the other two, Mr. Wallace, 
who is an enigmatic personality, was pre- 
Sumably somewhere in London, and Mr. 
Delius was sitting in the French springtime 
at his villa on the outskirts of Paris. Had 


they been visible, as they were audible, in - 


Symphony Hall yesterday they, too, might 
have received and acknowledged due plau- 


dits. Such fortune at home has been rare — 


enough with either. As it wag, Mr. Feid- 
ler bowed in their stead and in his own 
right, for the audience of Friday afternoon 
loses no opportunity, now that he is soon 
to go, to show its liking for him. It liked 
Mr. Noack, too, when he had played his 
little violin concerto out of Mozart. For 
he has gained quickly an _ individuality 


among the hundred men who yield the pub- — 


lic of the Symphony Concerts its weekly 
pleasure and of whom separately it takes 
somewhat too little heed. 


Mr. Fiedler is an elastic maker of pro- 


grammes. He can be as austere as any | 


academician of Leipsic or Vienna and let 
ar Overture, a concerto and a symphony 


noon. Or else, he can forswear academic 
precedent altogether, let the symphonies 
rest on their shelf, and arrange a pro- 


._- 


c P eeeraing ep ' 


Toe t blended the old. classion, ahe. 


classics, and contemporary piece 

some were familiar and s were strange. 
Mozart served for the old hacia birrin the 
overture to his opera, ‘The Magic Flute’ 
and the concerto in D major for violin’ 
that Mr. Noack played. Wagner in © 1e | 
prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’ stood for 
the new and served also to show Mr. 
Fiedler’s unabatable passion tn disnlayful 
music for the rushing pace that blurs out- 
line and shadings and for the tone that sac-_ 
rifices sensuous quality to sweeping force, 
The prelude to “Die Meistersinger’ was. no i 
good to hear yesterday, in such slurring 
and mechanical performance, It sugges : Y 


| a tired and careless orchestra, near 


end of the season. Yet two hours before. 
the band had been quite its normal self 
in the finely tempered sonorities of the 
overture to “‘The Magic Flute” in the run. 
ning figures into which they fade, and in 
the rush and suspense of the ensuing 
fugue. All of which signifies that orche@s-— 
tras, like the rest of us, are human. e 
Mr. Noack was human, too, when ee 
chose a concerto so inviting to his qualities. 
as a violinist as that which Mozart wrote 
‘“‘when he was studying the violin to please 
his father.’’ In the process he thought 
nothing of writing five concertos. Yet now- 
adays when Elgar, for example, writes 
such a piece for the violin, its occupies 
him for a year; he works with wrestlings, 
with prayer—and with occasional outgivings 
to the press. Perhaps the difference in 
quality of the concertos warrants the differ- 
ence in the creating process, Mozart's, 
yesterday, was little more than agreeable 
tracery of ordered sound, in which the solo 
oon was the chief pattern-weaver, Bh. 
gar’s, a few months ago, was sundry oth 
toElem compact of soher thought— 
many notes—of grave emotions, and exact 
ing passages for violin and of desire, thick 
With modern harmonies. Mozart’s ran. to. 
a very light orchestral background, so light 
that Mr. Fiedler wisely reduced the num-. 
ber of the heavier strings, and even so 
could not escape a tone somewhat too 
weighty for this filigree musie. For a 
while, through the first movement, the ¢ n= 
certo ran to light brilllancy of figure an 


a 


| ornament that broadened now and then into | 


flowing song, that had its play in an ami- | 


t able little cadenza, that meandered in and 


out of tonal light and shadow. The slow” 
movement was mere pénsive song, but jomm, 
touched than is usual in Mozart, with th 

charm of the mood that the eighteenth con- 
tury called melancholy. But it did not lack 
the eighteenth century elegance when it 
kept the voice of the solo violin like a fine 
thread of song, or fused it with the " ie. 
winds or let it whisper away among the) 


- Other strings. 
(or its equivalent tone-poera) fill an after- - 


elegant with its little leaping figures and its 
gaily artful play of melodies. ye 

Mr. Noack’s poise of style and his - ine. 
and delicate tone were the complement. of | 





TIGHT BINDING 


Ynis Falisic. He did not try-to emphasize | pnrase, with the heightening touch of in- 
ee ‘to, give it the modern emotional or | Crenaatad color. He is not so individual 
‘ intellectual quality. which is wholly alien in his broader melody; it moves too steadi 4 
| to it. He was content to let the fine shim- in large progressions to wenere-tc 
mer of his. tone play over its figures, to | rhythms. It suggests the fulness of bo , 
take the little cadenzas with a light, clean- | the amplitude of march that are already 
ly cut, wholly elegant, but never hard, dex- | among the conventious, from eich pre tet 3 
terity, to lead the melodies through their | ward, of much ultra-modern music. is ty of th ce Citibte Mika ak Ge cle, 
pretty curves of delicate song. The eigh- | melody is almost too amply, too pypeoed lease itself. It has its strange, subdued, | in orchestral painting. aan 23)! 
teenth century praised acutely in its phrase, songful, too ‘‘effective for such a reck- EeiiGie. almont coonsinioal Woaute” Phaes Mat PORN Hide Coens atebu Sh 
‘a man of taste.” It implied a fineness | less and moody figure as Villon. me to ak keeshsitenens in tue anaes venue: tae Pit it Adige Aichi i eo da MB 
of understanding and appreciation, and of | most ears, that do not hear it too often, - 


curve and the east of his rhythms, 

ousness for its own sake. Its voice is low, | hightenine.by both device . : 
the means whereby they are expressed, It | there is no resisting this largeness. | as of a passion that is articulate almoat in 8. Dy ices the Oriental 
implied poise and charm. Mr. Noack, whey 


| chavacter of his music. This is a quality 
| Spite of itself. Its coloring is the rich and i present in a variety of moods, both i 

he plays a concerto by Mozart, is a man. 

of taste in all these senses. 


S¢ n 

ee | : ; Y a shadowed co h h . contemplation,.as the exquisite middie 

Certain familiar quatrains from the ' | wget ti pd pe ete Bigs A section of the first piece, and in ‘opulent 

Rubaiyat make Mr. Foote’s literary back- : : g n' splendor, as the pages which precede 

Two of the three novel pieces had a ground and give him the suggestion that § the iovers in the garden when they may | and follow it. There is, however, no dis- 

literary background and sprang from his music fertilizes—the quatrains of the | | not and would not speak their passion. | aren Pa Optio involving any dis- 

poetic or characterizing suggestion fer- lion and the lizard, of the book of verses | And around them ure the high lights, the ' Pale Nanna ervey “Ba Ree Se eee 

tilizing itself in and by music. wr. underneath the bough, of the hour that is high colors, the incessant wavelike motion | and pedantic system of labeling themes 

Wallace, indeed, is almost as much wri- |: to pe wasted, of the spring tha of the breeze. Once and once only onal 

ed renin . Dee etetnails. tly vanishes with the rose. They have stirred 

learnedly and 0 

esthetics, He has expressed himself in 

much verse and prose. He has even cui- 


to provoke ihe pathological fanaticism 
the still passion release itself and suffuse 
Mr. Foote to the writing of music thal 
tivated the graphic arts. And he has 


pean hea or the supercilious contempt of 
deeply all the music. Even then it remains Se ~ 
| translates into tones the two voices 0! of Mr. Delius’s austere intensity that dis- with ihe] ton. thelr seiemend yee 
Omar—he voice of immediate sensuous ¢ dains all common means and voice, that | and. beauty,.an@ the orchestra played 
light and the voice of elegiac Ree quae would keep its own grave and terse distinc- | With sensitivity. Mr Foote was obliged 
composed much music, little of which philosophical reflection. Without elabora- | i tions. In all his music that has been. a Ay aa Spy his place for- 
has made its way out of English concert | tion or emphasis, the music has Its et) |i played here none has had such full and on the floor and acknowledge the 
rooms or for long in them. Once the its tangible, Oriental quality, not so much tak beauty of Gealan and eccomplisnmest: 
discoverers and the defenders of the new 
generation of British composers built 
high hopes upon him. Now, some of 


applause, ; 
in the ordinary sense of rhythms, prosres 8£ mood and. impression. a 
them are prone to believe that his abil- 


ease in insistent motion, over the main body| lizard Keer 
and substance of his rhapsody. That body is an 
a low-voiced love song, insistently in the 
minor key, reticent but intense of feeling, 
avoiding every commonplace of melody or 
phrase or accent, yet charged with a grav- 


effects which make this: group beth a 
Oriental’ pieces, but recurring inspiration and alleviation to 

the convertions of “‘Orienta pieces, but 

in its distilling into tones of the mood 0 


The skillful modulation of emotional 
sions and instrumental colorings that ar 
ities and his inclinations are too diversi- 


fied for concentrated achievement. The 


first impressions of his ‘Villon,’ as it 


languorous, meditative revery, the epicu- 
rean and fatalistic mood of Oriental poe: 
try. Mr. Foote, with unusual imaginatio® 


was played yesterday, praise both. After |. and with no obtrusive effort has found 


the fashion of our musical time he has 
‘tried to characterize Villon in a tone- 
poem, and he bids us hear with the ear 
of the imagination, the vagabond poet 
| roistering among the ‘taverns of his méed- 
/deeval Paris, singing the praises of the 


trulls and thieves who are his compan- | 


felicitous expression for it in these | 
“character pieces.” It is their ‘character qq 


and the listener hears it with answerits 


imagination, in the quiet play of tonal ¥q 


light and shade over the languorous organ. 


point of one of the pieces, hears it in the fq 


sensuous warmth of some of the melodies 


'orin passages where the m sic turns gently 
ions, or else mournfully meditating over | in pa ses ore y musi I 
’ 


their vanished ghosts, or maybe 
ing Our Lady for his poor old mother, 
or vanishing finally into the mists-——as 
they seem to us moderns—of medieval 
poetry and romance. Wherefore Mr. 
Wallace has set appropriate fragments 
of Villon’s verses over the divisions of 

-poem. . 
Pith. this stimulating hint, the music 
speaks readily for itself. It does suggest 
in tones the Villon who loved his vagabond- 
age, who had his zest for tavern bouts 
and routs, who, being poet too, idealized 
his fellow-roisterers, who coulda* turn mystic 
and pitiful, and who comes and g0es to our 
latter-day imagination, with his troop of 
' youth, through the lights and shadows of 
the Paris of Louis XI., to the rhythms of 


romance and the echoes of its voices, MY. | 


Wallace has been happy musically in the 
expression of these things; he has been 
truly poetic in the suggestion, at the end, 
of this -final vision of Villon. 
written music that develops and unites 


hymn- | grave again and falls into its reveries afte 


it has sounded with Oriental pomps an 
excitements. Like Mr. Wallace, Mr. 100! 


knows the means whereby musical develops 


ment may go hand in hand with the poetic 
jdea and in all the ‘Character Pieces 
there is a pleasant surety and fitness 0 
harmonic and instrumental means. Not 


often has Mr. Foote written for orchest? ag 


so happily, imaginatively and completely. 


Mr. Delius, though he pins two verses of 
Rossetti to the title page of his rhapsody, 
“In a Summer Garden,” looked in his heart 
and wrote, and looked also perhaps upon 
the colors of his flowers and the lights upon 
them as the breeze touched them—lo: ked 
and felt and then set to music making, in 
his own peculiar spirit and fashion. The 
sunshine in the garden was bright and 
high; the flowers..may be, grew fantastic- 


He has y ally and were as glowing of hue; the bree? 


set them quivering like rippling wave® 


SYMPHONY. CONCERT 


OF THREE NOVELTIES 


) 


urbe Charetter Pi Nee 


Give Pleasure. 


Mr Noack Plays Mozart Violin. 
Concerto in Admirable Taste, 


There was an abundance of new: 


4 


} 

| 

a 

1° ear Delius’ number conspicuously 
| 

! 
| 


lacks.- Why should the tonality of 
the Summer garden be unremittingly 
minor? Mr Delius has not always 
pitched his tent in England, but dwelt 
for a time in Florida. There is marked 
economy in contrasting harmonic and 
instrumental color. There is also a 
wearying repetition of figurative ac- 
companiment, a trait which has fre- 
quently freighted down Granville Ban- 
tock’s style. 


Delius is cosmopolitan in’ taste. ~.He 


‘acknowledges no obvious model, yet 


eee ee Oe 


music at the 22d. Symphony rehearsal | 
yesterday. Four Character Pieces by 


Arthur Foote, William Wallace’s Sym- | 
phonic poem, ‘Villon,’ and “In a Sum- | 


mer Garden’’ by Delius were played | 
for the first time in this city. : | 

Of these the most interesting were } 
Mr Foote’s short pieces, which are or- | 
chestrations of his set of ‘‘Five Poems 
after Omar Khayyam” for pianoforte. 
Although impressionistic, they observe | 
organic form and a coherent develop- ! 
ment of.detail.. They exhibit freshness, | 


_charm and versatility of imagination. | finesse and informing spirit o 


There is no attempt at slavish or lit- | 
eral imitation of the vérses chosen as. 


text, but rather a free fantasy, at times vate or distort him. Here was 


rhapsodical, improvisational, rather) 


there are passing allusions in grouping 
to Puccini, and he favors the’ strabismic 
Debussyian scale. There are good ideas 
and evidences of good craftsmanship in 
the work, but there is little fertility of 
invention or sense of variety either in 
form or arrangement. 

The symphonic poem, ‘Villon,’ by 
William Wallace, a contemporary HEng- 
lishman who preferred. music to his 
father’s profession of surgery, proved 
an interesting work, revealed no mean 
order of imagination or of technica) 
ability, one which invites further com- 
ment than can be made this morning: 
The characteristics of that graceless 
scamp ‘‘Villon,’’ his superb. daring in 
the fashioning of both his pungent 
verse and his riotous deportment, are 
not mere fanciful attributes of this 
score, nor is it lacking in a “ively and 


| discerning sense of tonal color and of. 


various interpretative devices. The 
piece was.an agreeable acquaintance,) 
and was warmly applauded, hog SN 
Mr Noack gave true pleasure by his 

h his 

playing. He was content to interpret 
and reveal Mozart rather than reno- 


i 


elegance and true refinement of style, 


. - > 
nal) > 
he pe” 
ltl nce — tt lll a i —-~ 


sitself symphonically and yet bears his 
imaginings of Villon upon its course. He 
4s apt with the characterizing and intensive 


than studied, and colore | clarity in florid passages, bel canto 
barrie deft en. G: CONOR SE. “With | SAAGY worthy of Mr Bonci in sustained song, 

There is variety of orchestral timbre |} 27d @ pure and expressive tone. | 
and combinations of timbres, as in the The. prelude to “The. estore ae ih 
prodigal and barbaric glory of the first | made the program over long, and Mr 
theme of the second number to the lines | Fiedler conducted it slightingly after 


And so perhaps he keeps his flutes an 
oboes and clarinets and all his means * 
high instrumental coloring, playing bright} 
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‘Villon’ he attempts to reflect some ot 


holligan,” as Henley described him: . | i a “tant 
“Villon, our sad bad glad mad brother’s : OF GREAT INTEREST FROM Ny 


name!’ to quote from Swinburne’s bal- | 
BEGINNING TO END 


—~e = 


lad, 
- And so Mr. Wallace, beginning with 
the general motto, “A poor little scholar 
who was named Francois Villon,” gives 
|& quotation or a title from Villon to the 
Succeeding sections of his symphonic 
poem, as “Booze and the Rlowens Cop 
the Lot,’”’ “I Mourn the Time of My 
Youth,” “There’s No Good Girl’s Lip 
ry i ape as Swinburne translated | 
; the line, although “‘Lip” ‘is hardly the} 

and Wagner Pieces. word for ‘‘Bec.”” The music that por- | 

. trays Villon as the wanton roisterer and | 

knavish mischief-maker is somewhat in| the audience at yesterday’s Symphony 


Bored fr. Re/ 1t- 
By PHILIP HALE. the vein of Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel,” ' matinee. 


The 22d Public Rehearsal of the Bos- risiennapdiirg betaine rohit lg aia | Mr. Foote, who now ranks as the 
ton Symphony sc anegdbe, Mr. Fiedler, cult to depict in tones ‘ihe atiniiar nese dean of Boston musicians, was repre- | Foote—Four Character pieces for Orchestra. 
conductor, took place yesterday after- |. oters without a certain similarity in| sented on the program by his “Four 7 Wallace—‘*‘Villon’’ Symphonic Poem. 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program | r | Delius—‘‘In a Summer Garden.” 

treatment, or rather a suggestion of Character Pieces, transcribed from | “ : ‘ 
was as follows: nis piano setting of the “Rubatyat ‘of - Wagner—Prelude to ‘‘The Meistersingers. 


similarity. ) 
Two or three Omar Khayyam.” These charming Here upon the very verge of Mr. Fied- 
pieces were never heard here before, | /¢f’S departure, it is fitting to say that no 
though they were played by the Thomas conductor, since the days of Mr. Henschel, 
Orchestra in Chicago several years ago. | !@S paid so much attention to keeping the | 
Dames du } Mr. Fiedler discovered the composer Boston audiences abreast of the newest and | 
Temps Jadis’*; that which reflects the| seated down front, and the enthusiastic , the most important in rip Mr. ghee. | 
prayer of Villon’s mother to the Lady'| applause lasted unti] the writer of | Pro’rammes have generally ag Feet 
of Heaven and Earth; and the ending! these little tone poems stood up and , /™ their make-up a ae y im ee 
| : ,, | With the bell of the Sorbonne sounding | bowed again and again. performance as well, he dire oO 
Bona he was at Salzburg. Mr, Noack’s|the Angelic Salutation. The first is| Two other compositions were per- | yesterday was fairly bristling with new 
formed here yesterday for the first '} Works and had therefore an especial inter- 


tone and art are admirably suited tO | elo ' 
quently melodic; the second, with its| 9 

this. musie which demands absolute pur- antiphonal use of harmonizations in old | time, the Scottish William Wallace’s | St from beginning to end.’ The chief new 
symphonic poem, “Villon,” and the Jj Work was a symphonic poem upon the sub- 


ity, fine taste, a certain elegance, a cer- modes, has a quaintly pathetic, simple ject of ‘‘Villon,’’ the rascally French bo- 


Symphony Audience Pays 
Tribute to Dean of Bos- 
ton Musicians. 


dounmaly av. 20 /tz 


It was to Arthur Footé the co oser, 
and not to any conductor or soloist, ~ 
that the big reception was given by |} 


Chief Offering Was Wallace's Sym. 
phonic Poem, ‘‘Villon,’’ Which 


Three Novelties on the Pro- 
gram, as Well as Mozart 
Has Dreamy Central Theme. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Mozart—‘'Magic Flute’’, overture. 
Mozart—Concerto for violin, in D major. 
Soloist, Mr. Sylvain Noack. 


sections of 


of the orchestra, gave a polished per- 
formance of Mozart’s concerto, one of a | 
set that Mozart wrote for his own use | 


The Andante and the 


| tain distinction. 


Rondo are today the freshest portions 
of this concerto, which is nearly 137 
years old. The opening Allegro has less 
character; in fact, it is rather tedious. 
Mr. Noack’s performance was a note- 
worthy exhibition of the higher art of 
violin playing, and it is pleasant to add 
that it was fully appreciated by the 
audience, 

The compositions by Messrs. Foote, 
Wallace and Delius were heard here for 
the first time, They are examples of 
program music. Mr.’ Foote’s pieces are 


musical impressions inspired by a few} 


quatrains of Omar Khayyam. They are 
short and unpretentious, but they have 
the requisite exotic flavor; they are con- 


ceived in a poetic spirit; and some of | 
imaginative. 


the pages are delicately 
These little pieces, furthermore, are 
melodically and harmonically interest- 
ing; the themes are not too obvious al- 
though they make a direct appeal, and 
the harmonic scheme is not a case of 


hothouse modernity. The instrumenta-. 


tion is warm in color, appropriately va- 
ried, and without abuse of orientalism, 


real or pseudo. The piano pieces from. 


which this music was transcribed were 
written in 1898 The orchestral pieces 
were first played in Chicago late in 1907. 


_ wi Ham Wallace is: best known here 


ile songs for baritone; but he has 


‘with its amorous eloquence, 
sumptuousness. 


and mediaeval character; the third is 
strikingly original and effective. 

All in all, ‘*Villon’” is one of the most 
interesting of the new orchestral works 
that have been produced here of late 
years. We should hear more music by 
this Scot of decided originality in 
thought and ability in expression. 

The impressionistic sketch by Mr. De- 
lius also has a motto—two lines from 
one of Rossetti’s sonnets, 


| 


To those dis- | 


satisfied unless they hear a “real tune,” | 


the opening and closing sections will 


| 


seem vague, but even they must admit. 


the singular charm of the middle part, 
its “tonal 
And to those who be- 
lieve in “impressionism,” this whole 
work will be a thing of beauty, rich in 
color and nuances, atmospheric, vocal 
in suggestions of nature, ‘‘and all sweet 
blooms of love * * * while Spring and 
Summer sang.’’ 

The program: of the concerts next 
|week will be as follows: Wagner, a 
‘Faust overture; Shepherd, Marsyas, a 
‘mythological scene; Forsyth, Chant Cel- 
‘tique for viola; Strube, Fantastic Dance 
for viola; Debussy, Three Nocturnes; 
Strauss, Salome’s Dance. Mr, Ferir, vi- 
ola, will be the soloist. 


English Frederick Delius’s impression- 
istic pastel, called “In a Summer Gar- 
den.’’ The soloist, Sylvain Noack, sec- 
ond concertmaster of the orchestra, 
exhibited his delicate art and suave tone 
in the Mozart concerto for violin—the 
fourth of the Salzburg concertos—in D 
major. The overture to Mozart’s ‘‘Magic 
Flute” and the prelude to Wagner's 
“Die Meistersinger’’ completed the pro- 
gram, which will be performed again 
tonight. ; 

Emil Ferir, the viola player, will be 
next week’s soloist. The orchestra will 
offer two novelties, Salome’s dance, 
from the most famous of all the Strauss | 
operas, and ‘“‘Marsyas,’’ a symphonie 
idyll by Arthur Shepherd. A ladies’ 
chorus, made up of members of the 
Musical Art Club, will assist in the 
performance of one of the Debussy 
nocturnes. * 


Mr. EMI 


hemian whom almost everybody is inter- 
ested in, spite of his villainous career. 
Possibly Wallace followed the splendid 
essay of Robert Louis Stevenson in sketch- 
ing the life of this ‘‘sad, mad, glad, bad 
poet.’”’ At any rate one would be more 
‘‘en rapport’ with the music if one read 
Stevenson’s essay before hearing it. 

William Wallace has thus far led a life 
very much in contrast with the adventur- 
ous career of William Vincent. Wallace, 
with whom he is not related. He is the 
son of an eminent surgeon and. himself 
began a medical career, which he finally 
changed to enter the musical field. He has 
written musical books and essays as well 
aS Symphonic poems. Of. course there is 
a certain amount of nepper in the music 
which deals with a poet who is at the same 
time a thief and almost a murderer. fea 

This symphonic poem is somewhat more 
tangible than the average modern works, 
There is a dreamy central theme, which 
might apply to a saint rathér than to 
Francois Villon, There is a touch of the 
wildness of bohemia, and there is a gentle 
Carillon at the close, which is not nearly 
as good as Bizet’s excursion into this field. 
The work was worth hearing and won 
sufficient applause. A 
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but | was fully as] 


work as this and 
h a crystal. 
Mozarts in . 
Mozart of | 
ihe “Magic Flute’ overture was deciieny | 
in contrast with the suave penta. : 
the concerto. Mr. Noack was applau “i Oo 
the echo, and recalled again and again. 
onductors take 
‘‘Magic Flute” | 
Our violinists — 
g tempo, but it 
the cre 
e n by @ slightly 
oe mooerate Presto. But after Mozart 
there came more. of the modern torture. 
The work by Delius is linked dddragah*02 
jong-drawn out. There are about . y 
places in the work where one eile 
the composer is going to wind. up. : Me 
every case he slips off and goes on = te 
until the auditor loses all patience. 
is no valid reason for such a trial. c 
The much-debated composer Delius ous : 
‘to change his name to Devious, for It 
would describe his music better. we ot 
one of the men who carry a bunch of key 
use in season and out of season. 
toral a picture as “In a Sum- 
has to be unlocked “by sev- 
eral different keys: When Music, Heavenly 
Maid, was youns, she used to stay in the 


G long enough for 
key oF he at But nowadays she 


94 major and minor 


Why 
the Fugal ex 
overture, S80 


mer Garden 


keys, an , 
yet been inve , 
‘musical Marathon ra 


Pate. Arthur Foote’s orchestral vignettes 
were much more enjoyable, because less 
a affected. We have sometimes 

f Arthur Foote as being of the 

f Stainer, Bridge, 

, & school to which our 


eratic composer, Horatio Parker, 
cnenietg But in these little poems, 
spired by certain stanzas of “Omar Khay- 
yam,’ Wwe found a surer hand, a most 
| graceful and easy leading of the voices. 
The audience certainly appreciated the lit- 
tle poems and the composer was obliged 
to rise from his seat and bow his ac- 


knowledgments continually. 


But this morning is not well-adapted to 
long musical reviews in a newspaper. The 
“works of Foot in which most of the pub- 
lic were interested yesterday were found 
in the Marathon contest. 

uffice it 
hash Prelude was most grandly given, 
although there were somé new points of 
tempo revealed. But we had not recovered 
from the tortures of Delius to be fully in 
‘the mood for Wagner. 


‘ 7 
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the auditor | 


in- | 


therefore to add that the mas-~ 
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BY OLIN DOWNES | 
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‘ At the public rehearsal of the nga 


Symphony Orchestra, Aesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, two orchestral 
works by William 
Delius, modern Englishmen, 
formed for the first time 
They were the symphonic poem, ‘Villon,’’ 
designed to express certain moods found 
in the poems of Villon, the glorious ras- 
eal of the i4th century, and the piece 
“In a Summer Garden,” the _ title - of! 
which implies. the thought of the geet 
poser. 

Tt does not profit us much to tnenilire | 
very closely into the meaning of each 


section of Mr. Wallace’s symphonic poem, 
because the music itself has comparative- 
ly lUttle significance or value, and if 
music is not vital in itself, as was pretty 
well proven yesterday, no amount of 
programme or of argument for its exist. 
ence can make it So. 

Mr. Wallace is commonly accounted 
one of the most individual spirits of the 
contemporaneous Englishschool, a school 
which is doing its active most to throw 
off the shackles of tradition, discover na- 
tional talent, if there is any, and 
| courage it to the utmost possible extent. 
| Mr. Wallace’s excellent book, “The 


were 
in 


per- 
Boston. 


| Threshold of Music’’ is considerably more 
creditable to him than his music heard 


yesterday. In the book Mr. Wallace, 4 
truly progressive spirit, and-a keen critic, 
is firmly on his own ground. But if the 
music heard yesterday is one of his 
most representative works, which wé 
would be loath to believe, then it is 
fairly clear that Mr. Wallace had far 
| better continue his inquiries into the fu- 
ture of musical development as @& writer 
and a theorist rather than as a composer. 
To the reviewer, there were two salient | 
moments in ‘Villon’; the 


;and the passage in the 
| which is quietly and but effectively #”' 
| greatfully instrumentated. Otherthan this, 
the music interested very little at a first 
hearing. And whatever the 


; tioned, 
itle or no 
| themes or mood. 
-work. The composer 


The music is 
has a 


He has adopted a rather piecemeal pro-| 
| gramme for his work, and the score ''-| 
self is even more piecemeal, disconnecte4, | 
‘lacking any big propulsive main idea. | 


en= |] 


impudent ® 
‘theme of the bassoon near the mol 


greater © | 
\lesser value of the passages just men-)j 
it is very clear that there is i!'- j 
development and cohesion of \§ 

pat’ n- 9 
workins § 
knowledge of the orchestra, though notig 
' distinctive orchestral speech of his ow”: || 


Wallace and Frederick | | 


old mocegy 


ing, April 15, on the way home. 
of these concerts, Mr. Schroeder, the ’cel- 


| ner and Tschaikowsky, 
| bussy. 


if not more 
6 fact that Delius 


ceptional 

that he 

that so 

sire for a certain rare 


pression that he cannot find were less 
he might come nearer to an 
artistic ideal that is evidently far above cert in Symphony ‘Hall Arthur Foo 
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Pianist Pleases With Char-| 
acter Pieces 


4 
~ 


Post 


a a ef 
i” | 42 
esterday evening at the Symphony/con- | 


was 


ae pe we Nee os gps who make music to-Fagain called to his feet. after the per- 
wo pieces were very disap- formances of his ‘‘Four Character Pieces,” 


pointing, 


and we have yet to hear the 


new word in music so anxiously awaitea based on or suggested by, certain verses 


and so often heralded by patriotic writers Of Omar Khayyam. 


of Great Britain. 


The music was ap- 
4 plauded with reason, as it had been at 


For the rest of the concert, Mr. Sylvain’ the public rehearsal of the orchestra on 


Noack, the second concert meister, 


is very titesome to hear. 


and the beautiful 
finale. Mr. Noack was 
justice, although he would have 
much: more warmly received. 
played more interesting music. 


The other orchestral pieces were the 
delightful overture to “The Magic Flute” 
and the prelude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg,’ which was not well played... 


3 z L 
| The Symphony Orches r 


/ gor rggraece thd afternoon, Mr. Fiedler and 
e Symphony Orchestra depart for 


the second time this s 

journey to cities of the MidaiecWeet and 
to other cities along the way. Heretofore 
there has been only one such journey each 
year—at the end of January. This spring 
the experiment of a second ‘Western 
peg is to be tried, but the authorities of 
bang eee say that the venture will 
| e repeated. The. concerts befall in 
‘Succession at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleve- 
_ land, Canton, Grand Rapids and Detroit 
with a halt at Pittsfield on Monday evel 


At two 


list, will be the soloist; at another, Migs 
Hinkle, the soprano; while at the rest it 
will be unassisted. Mr. Fiedler’s pro- 
grammes range widely—from Mozart and 
Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert, to Wag- 
Strauss and De- 
Evidently the Middle West has 
open and interested ears to. ultra-modern 
music; for Cleveland is to hear “‘Ein Hel- 
denlehen’’; Canton, ‘“Til Eulenspiegel’; and 
Grand Rapids, ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun.” 


gave 
a very artistic performance of Mozart's 
D major violin concerto, which will soon 
be extinct, and which for the most part 
One can except 
the simple charm of the slow movement, 
second theme of the is neither 
applauded with 
been\ the piano. 


had he 


Friday afternoon. Its orientalism need 
not be taken too seriously, but the east- 
ern coloring, the odd and pleasing turns 
of harmony and of instrumental song 
give the pieces a charming flavor which 
forced nor overdone. 

These were originally compositions for 
For once piano music has not 
suffered by orchestral treatment. The or- 
chestration is characteristic and piquant} 
it truly enhances the mood of each piece, 
Vand each Httle sketch has the appropri- 
ate flavor of eastern languor or eastern 
passion, set forth with distinction and 
>refinement of style. Mr. Foote is much 


cristume att to be congratulated upon these charming 
° My } 2 
ves Wes 


. miniatures, which were welcomed, if any- 
thing, more warmly than on Friday after~ 

Mr. Noack again gave an admirably 
artistic performance of Mozart’s rather 
perfunctory concerto and the audience 
again listened with interest to the new 
compositions by Willlam Wallace and 
Frederick Delius. 


THREE NOVELTIES AT | 
” ett. lp NEXT SYMPHONY 


As* the rmphony Orchestra is in the 
West this Week there will be no concerts | 
on Friday and Saturday. Next week the 
soloist will be Sylvain Noack, second 
concert master of the Orchestra who 
was announced for a fortnight ago, but 
was unable to play on account of an 
injury to his wrist. As announced. for 
that concert, he will play Mozart’s con- 
‘certo for violin in D-major No. 4. Mr. 
Fiedler has placed three novelties on 
this programme, two of them by an 
Englishman and the third by an Amer- 
ican. These are Willlam Wallace’s sym- 
phonic poem ‘‘Villon,” delius’ “In a Sum- 
mer Garden’ and four character pieces 
by Arthur Foote of this city. 





“an ¢ ¥ i. 7 Loe" ir 2S 4 WAM OM ees @Cazo at. 
extraordinary ‘mad glad sad bad b: f reviewers, Still later Mr. . 
ther’ line of Swinburne that did it, At | Wi ered them, had two arranged for a conde 
me — there is the symphonic - poem band and played them at one of his con- 
an, e programme notes tell us. that certs here in the old Providence railroad 
station. i 
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hear at the Symphony Concerts fo: 
st time his tone-poem, “In a Sum- 
”* London has already heart it, 


the score is larded all over with quota- | 
tions from Villon’s works and with | : f 


‘mer Garden,” London | 
and it is amusing—and informing—to quote 


two of the ree el that it provoked. 


Said the orning Post: ‘“‘‘In a Summer: 
Garden’ is intended as a musical picture, 
and as sich is an impression of ,senSa~ = 
‘tions; these sensations, however, are likely 
to be interpreted differently by everyone 
“at hears them. The composer’s de- | 


‘scription is conveyed in terms which show | 
his command of orchestral color, and he | 
is successful in maintaining a background | 


to. his picture. But’ what that picture 
really portrays is somewhat open to con- 
jecture. Mr, Delius seems bent upon re- 
-stri¢ting it to the delineation. of a garden; 
‘then it must be a garden that is occasion- 
ally~ zoological in its character and in 
parts wild and uncultivated.” 

And .the Times: “Mr. Delius has 
thoroughly studied and reproduced modern 
‘atmospheric’ effects; but as there is no 
organic idea in the piece, no thematic 
germ of.any consequence, it is a little like 
a play in which there should be nothing 
but scenery and limelight. The poverty 
of “material would possibly be unnoticed 
‘if it had not been necessary to augment 
| the orchestra for the realization of the 
' eomposer’s desire for effects of orchestral 
-eoloring; but the list of extra instruments 
leads ordinary hearers to wonder what is 
the object of employing so many players 


other interesting matters. The first in- 
scription tells us that the composer 
thought of Villon as a poor scholar of 
this university, as Stevenson makes him 
say. Then comes a remark that he was 
a ‘good rogue.’ Next an inquiry as to 
where ‘it’ all goes, and the answer is to 
the taverns and the girls. Then comes 
a ballade of ladies of the olden time, 
which is followed by a ballade to ‘Our 
Lady,’ made at the request of Villon’s 
mother. There is no good living except 
in Paris, is the next inspiring sentiment, 
and this one is followed by another 
equally touching, ‘I weep for the time of 
my youth, when I was wilder than any- 
one else.’ Near the end of the sym- 
phonic poem we learn that Villon hears, 
in the bell of the Sorbonne, which al- 
ways sounds at nine o’clock, the salva- 
tion the angel predicted. After that Vil- 
lon lies down and dies. 

“About the same time the hearer 
wakes up and wonders whether Villen 
was a relation of Til Eulenspiegel. In 
many respects they were kindred spirits, 
and so Mr. Wallace ought not to be 
censured if he has found some of his 
principles of method in the way of 
Strauss and some of his thematic sug- 
gestion in the _ score of the merry 
pranks. On the whole this orchestral 
rhapsody is pleasing, if not profound. it 
serves to warm 4 properly prepared 


= 72 Se 


“All four pleces,’’ wrote Mr. Foote in the 


programme book of the Chicago Orches: - 


tra, ‘‘are short—rather impressions or 


sketches than compositions written with | 


any ‘development.’ They are suggested by 


verses from the Rubalyat of Omar Khay- 
yam.” The first of the “sketches’’—An- | 
dante Comodo in B major and 8-4 time, 


moving to a strumming sort of rhythm 
illustrates the quatrain: | 


Iram indeed is gone with all his Rose, 

And Jamshyd’s Sev’n-ring’d Cup where no one 
knows; 

But still a Ruby kindles in the Vine, 

And many a Garden by the Water blows, 


time, asking a full orchestra’ and. broken 
by a middle section of softer revery—was | 
suggested by the two quatrains: 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep | 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank | 


deep: 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—-the Wild 


Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break’ his 
Sleep. 


Yet Ah. that Spring should vanish with the , 
Rose! 
That ‘oe sweet—scented manuscript should 
ciose,: 
The Nightingale that in the branche 
Ah ese ns, and whither flown again, ge 
nows! 


The third—Comodo in A-Major and 4—i 
time, with a single subject, rising and. fall- ; 
ing above an organ-point, and with no 
contrasting theme—springs from the quat- 


Sas st Ae 
N54 


_ 
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The second—Allegro in B minor and 8-4 | 


rain 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou — | 
Beside’ me singing in the Wilderness— | Miss Seydel has appeared in Boston 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! and in neighboring cities in concerts 


The fourth—in E minor and 6-8 time, | antl A png wherein her  expeptional 


; | mise as a perf "7 | 
with strongly marked rhythm, many | the violin were at once acknowleties | 


changes of mood, a scherzo-like passage, ne prayer authorities, ta 
and a gentle close—proceed . Last night the enthusiasm of #] 8 
retin taatredain’ s from these me Tp et Meth eh gn and ¢aeaie 
Yon rising Moon that looks for us again— 'D minor, No. 4, bony 31. kept here rl 
How. oft hereafter will she wax and wane; repeatedly in acknowled t haba 
low oft hereafter rising look for us after the final eyo ba! sment, © an 
Through this same Garden—and for one in vain! cdlled nale marciale she Wag fTe-— 
: called to the platform tnree. tim sto 
accept the applause. a Wtct ops 
_ There appeared to be general surpr 
in the audience to se@ such Bk = 
. of the difficulties of the instrument and 
EN: | the HR chogen, and such self-posses- 
1S | | ; a player of h A at Sih 
orchestra to be played for the first times in MISS SEYDEL SOLOIST. | The concert was the last ofl aaa 
Boston at the Symphony Concerts of next | “toe Ww, 26 f (2.4 son in Cambridge by the orchestra. 
he writes, in a courteous and Young Violinist Wins Honor of an Max Fiedler, the conductor, and’ th 
week are-—as e L ; P members of the orcnestra were | 1€ 
Appearance With Boston S$ym-| heartily applauded. The numbers 
phony Orchestra played were the symphony in D malas 
No. 2 by Brahms and “Kin Halden wheat 
Miss, Irma Seydel, the talented young ben,” by Strauss. The audience filled 


violinist, enjoyed the proudest moment Sanders Theatre. 
of her life last night when she stood be- 
fore an audience in Sanders Theatre, 
bare Cambridge, as soloist with the Boston 
' Symphony Orchestra, an honor rarely if 
ever conferred by this organization 
upon an artist as young as she. 


to say so very little.” 

—— | Pavey Ye fancy and Mr. Wallace has written a 

Mr. Fiedler’s New Pieces ye none afa2| perfectly orderly composition in the 
for rovel 


M: FINDLER’S zest u- | manner of Strauss.” 
ay sic, which of late has seem to ones ) 
be only smouldering, has flamed NEWS OF MUSIC AND PLA S 


“up again in the programme that he has Sere ane $3 f/2- 
sate te eer es tne uerecntle asleaal- Mr. Foote’s “Character Pieces” at the Sym- 
lanies which please his audiences and phony Concerts Next Week—An Inform- 
three items in it will be wholly new to ing Note Akout Them-— Mme. Simone De- 

parts, Promising and Praising—Sir John 


them. One comes from Mr. Foote: four 
“Character Pieces’’—that is to say little 

Hare and America—Miss Nielsen in a 
New Part 


IRMA SEYDEL. 


orehestral vignettes to he played from 


the composer’s manuscript. Another is Waste not A ort Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
: 


Of This and That endeavor and dispute; 
Better be jocund with tne fruitful Grape 


““vition,” a tone-poem by the  little- 
| . Than sadder after none, ov bitter, Fruit. 


known English composer and writer 
about music, William Wallace. The 
third is a long-promised piece by De- 


a eS ee a eee nt me ~ x <i me ao 

- | _ ee eT A A R e7 son ~~ 
_— Ae A es 
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Mr. Foote’s ‘‘Four Character Pieces”’ for 


lius, the rhapsodical tone-picture “In a 
Summer Garden.” 

Of Mr. Foote’s new pieces we hope ina | 
few days to eink some interesting © informing note—transcriptions of his piano 


particulars. Mr. Wallace’s “Villon” was | pieces—"Filve Poems after, ap pen 
‘performed for the first time in America | yam,” written in the summer of io 3 
soon published thereafter. Two or three 


in the autumn of 1910 by Mr. Damrosch 
| y _ years later, more for his own satisfactior 


and his orchestra in New York. The 
reviewer of the Sun then wrote of the than in expectation of performance, Mr. 
music: “It would be interesting to | Foote transcribed them into orchestral 
certain masterly short form and voice. They were performed— 
nevertheless—for the’ first times by Mr. 


Louis Stevenson sent } 
king into the devil- | Stock and the Thomas Orchestra in Chi- 
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“Clouds’’; ‘Festi 


“Sirens’’; (Chorus of Sirens sung by the ladies of 


the Musical Art Club) 


Conductor. 


o 


1911--12. 
Soloist: 
Mr. EMILE FERIR 


Programme. 
SALOME’S DANCE from the Opera, ‘‘Salome’’ 


(First time in Boston) 


“FANTASTIC DANCE” for VIOLA and ORCHESTRA 


In Memoriam, April 14, 1912 
“A FAUST OVERTURE” 
‘“‘A SIEGFRIED IDYL”’ 
“CHANT CELTIQUE” for V1ioLa and ORCHESTRA 
(First time at these concerts) 
THREE NOCTURNES 


Symphony Hali. 


SEASON 
XALII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27, AT 8 P.M. 


Funeral March from Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’ 


MAX FIEDLER, 


a) CECIL FORSYTH, 


WAGNER, 
5) STRUBE, 
DEBUSSY, 
STRAUSS, 
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Owing to the sudden illness of Mr. Ferir it has been 
necessary to change to-night’s program. 
The revised program is as follows: 


Funeral March from Beethoven’s “Eroica”’ 
) In memoriam, April 14, 1912 


‘v 
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. “A Faust Overture” 


“ A Siegfried Idyl”’ 


Wagner . ; 
Wagner : " . . . . . + . 





Salome’s Dance, from “‘Salome”’ 


Strauss . ; om * 
| First time in Boston 
| Debussy Three Nocturnes: ‘‘ Clouds’’; “ Festivities’’; “ Sirens es 
} (Chorus of Sirens sung by the Musical Art 
i Club) 

Wh Berlioz . ree . Overture “ Roman Carnival’’ 








There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the third selection 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Sraus., — ay /s 

STRAUSS, WAGNER, DEBUSS 
- ‘MISCELLANY 


An Afternoon of High Pleasure from Con- 
ductor, Orchestra and Music—Salome’s 


— 
. 


{ AND. 
/ 


Dance Shifted from the Opera House to 


the Concert Hall and So Only Half Itself 
—Debussy’s Nocturnes Beautifully Per- 
formed—Other Intimate Music—Mr. Ferir 
and the Viola 


HE weeks come and the weeks go, 

and conductors and orchestras 

change with: them,’so that one ele- 

ment of saving variety in’ our long 
series of Symphony Concerts is the diver- 
sity of quality that Mr. Fiedler and the 
band reveal in them. A week ago, he 
seemed no more than an intelligent, pains- 
taking, open-minded and generally efficient 
conductor, while the orchestra played 
somewhat coarsely and mechanically. No- 
where was there much regard for quality 
of tone, for delicately sustained mood, for 
finesse of accent. Yesterday in a pro- 


‘gramme that ranged from the romantic and 


' plastic, 





orotund Wagner of the ‘‘Faust’’ overture 


to the visionary and vaporous Debussy of 


The Nocturnes, from the intimate and 
whispering “Siegfried Idyl’’ to the clamor- 
ous and biting dance of Salome in Strauss’s 
music-drama, Mr. Fiedler seemed a very 
discriminating, apprehending and impart- 
ing conductor, who found for each piece its 
animating and characterizing voice, who 
held to its peculiar atmosphere and its par- 
ticular suggestion. Pace, accent, adjust- 
ments and above all, the quality of the or- 
chestral tone were altogether just. Mr. 
Fiedler’s ear seemed as finely attuned to it 
as Mr. Gericke’s used to be. The men, of the 
band became as by one accord. little masters 
of the blendings and the shadings of-sound, 

The ‘‘Faust’’ overture had its true rest- 
lessness of contending voices, its sombre 


color shot with gleams of suffusing melody. 


The ‘Siegfried Idyl,’’ though a large ofr- 
chestra was playing it in a great concert- 
room, kept its intimate note, its refine- 
ment of phrase, its gentle brightness of 
changing color. For once it was not in- 
fiated into a tone-poem, for once it sounded 
like a lyric’ fancy. In turn, the conductor 
and the orchestra kept Debussy’s Noc- 
turnes beautifully vaporous, glamorous, 
fanciful. They, too, with such 
quality of tone and such poetry of accent, 
did not sound like pieces of the concert- 
hall, but like flitting images and visions to 
which tones gave momentary form, sub- 
stance, color. And when the women’s 
voices of the Musical Art Club joined the 
orchestra in the Nocturne of the Sirens, the 


sympathetic to ‘the remote and passin 
music and beautifully euphonious to ‘tk 


timbre of the glamoring flutes and clarinets. 


Then, in the dance of Salome, the conduc- 


tor and the orchestra gained all the inten-- 
sities of rhythm, all the force of melody, 


all the glitter of color, and excitement of 
transition with which Strauss has written 
the music. ae 


And in all this and in the two solo pieces 


for viola that Mr. Férir played there was 
recurring but wholly unobtrusive proof of 
There week ‘after 
week on the stage sit Mr. Férir with his 


individual virtuosity. 
viola, Mr. Maquarre with his flute, Mr. 
Grisez with his clarinet, Mr. Witek in. his 
concert-master’s chair. We Msten and take 
them for granted. Then we hear other 


Viola players, other flutists and clarinetists, 


other concert-masters, know that they are 
good, but know also how wide is the gulf 
that separates them from the Httle masters 
of our own band. It was good that Mr. 
Férir and Mr. Maquarre and Mr, Grisez 
should so stand out in the concert of yes- 
terday and Mr. Witek had had like ad- 
vantage in the performance of “Kin Helden- 
leben” the evening before in Cambridge. 
Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra wil] surpass 
themselves if their final concerts next week 
match that of yesterday in fulness of ac- 
complishment and fineness of pleasure. — 





Who has forgotten those horrible perils 
of mental, moral and spiritual corruption 
from which the censors of our musical 
and theatrical pleasures, who knew not a 
line of Wilde’s play or a measure Or 
Strauss’s music, delivered us what time Mr. 
Hammerstein purposed to perform “"Sa- 
lome”’ at the Boston Theatre? ‘Who ddes 
not recall the revolt of those same moral- 
ists from details of instrumental and har- 
monic suggestion that they, being wiser in 
morals than in music-drama, believed were 
acted out upon the stage? Some of them, 
if recollection does not slip, occurred in ‘the 
dance of Salome. It was played yesterday 
for the first time in. Boston: it was played 
to the utmost of the expressive quality of 
the music, apart from its place in the 
music-drama and the visible action and 
environment of the stage: it was played 
for fifteen corrupting minutes. Yet the 
austerest matrons and the tenderest maid- 
ens remained in their places through it all, 
heard, applauded, departed, and as they 
vanished, through the doors of Symphony 
Hall seemed no other .to themselves or to 
anyone else than what they had been when 
they entered them. Truly, the corrupting 
influence of ‘‘Salome”’ ig insidious—so.. in- 


Sidious that it is sometimes hard for the 


i 


mere unmoral mind to apprehend. 
The real truth is that the dance is muti 
of the scene and ill bears shifting to. the 
concert-room. To have musico-dramatic 
character, to seem more than a curious ex- 
ercise in orchestration, it must come in its 
place in the cumulative suspense of th? 
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palace, the prophet’s ‘cistern, the star- {| Idyl” to be music for. osinia’s ‘thday 
night, Salome dancing, the glowering | and for their new-born soh in the yilla- 
erod, shaken, tortured, almost writhing |,in which they were living. The out- 
ander her beauty. In the theatre the dance Side world quickly took Humperdinck’s 
} | ‘is musico-dramatic, more dramatic than | opera’and Wagner’s Idyl to itself, thrust 
| rh om muSical, and those who know ‘‘Salome’”’ in ,| Hansel and Gretel into great theatres 
| : Ate place and integrity found themselves and turned the music of the littl band 
| | yesterday involuntarily trying to recon-|/'0n the staircase in the villa into a 
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: | Intimate, finally, was Mr. Férir’s playing 
of the viola in Mr. Forsyth’s ‘‘Celtic Song’ 
‘and Mr. Strube’s ‘‘Fantastic Dance.”’ 
Neither piece has too much intrinsic. in- 
terest, though Mr. Strube’s has far more 
musical and imaginative substance and di- 
versity than Mr. Forsyth’s amiable and 
ambling song. Both serve the viola well 





if 
To 








a4 ) | struct the scene. Do what they would, they '| piece: for big orchestras in symphony 
BN HS | could not hear the music quite as music. ||,concerts. Happy the conductor and the merely a colorful element in the string 

mr) ai: Of course, in such a performance as Mr. orchestra who can subdue the tone, lighten 
Cpe Sad! | Fiedler and the orchestra gave of the dance || the instrumental colors, and keep the instrumental voice. The violin shimmers or 
th: ra it had its full musical value. The listeners music running so brightly amd plastically the violin penetrates. The viola is a graver 
WT -_ heard its languorous or its whipping melo- |} that it shall seem, as it did yesterday, voice with deeper lustres. It insinuates the 
reg dies: its sweeps of passionate motion and the play of fancies, the hints of work | beauty and the suggestion of its plaintive 
1 | its titillating pauses; its incessant and ner- || done and to be done, the reflection of tone. The tone of ‘cellos and basses is 






often deep and heavy. The tone of the viola 
has the richness of old wine, long casked— 
a woody richness. Beyond the clarinet, it 
is the voice of melancholy musing. Beyond 
the oboe, it can weave its fine, clear thread 
of sound into the tonal web. Or it is so 


happiness, the joys of hopes fulfilled 
that only Wagner and his Cosima in 
their solitude could fully feel and under- 
stand. Then the Siegfried Idyl cases to 
seem long-drawn or mannered, and be- 
comes the music of hialf-secret emotion 
whispered into. the. ear. : 

Debussy’s Nocturnes, in spite of the 
louder climacteric passage in the midst of : 
“Fetes,”’’ are a. whispered music, too, and 
now the wise among an audience hear 
them with an ear single to their beauty of | 
tonal -image and suggestion. The Noc- 
turnes are twelve years old now; and they 
“seem even older, so fast have the open and 
the sensitively minded advanced in compre- 
hending responstveness to Debussy’s music. 
Nobody now hears them—or ought to hear 


\ jay yous rhythmic excitements; its leaps and | 
ly jets of instrumental! color; its blinding flash 
a | | of trills at the end. They may have sus- 
Ky? i pected that in the complex fabric of the 
! ) music were woven endless suggestion of 
} Salome and her traits, of the drama that 

, was rising to climax. They heard Strauss’s 
| music in its integrity, in its power of imag- 
| ination. and expression; but they heard it 

. without its animating reason for being—the 


drama. ._In the concert-room, like all good 
opera, it can be only half itself. 


ee 














fection that seems to caress it, with an 

unconsciousness of himself and of his hear- 

ers that seems to isolate its intimate voice. 
HB: T. P. 
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NOCTURNES ARE 
EXQUISITE 





















6. Salome’s Dance and the “Raust’’ overture 
aside, the concert consisted wholly of inti- 
mate music, so that Mr. Fiedler was again 
the shrewd and sensitive programme-maker 
when he -let Wagner’s piece begin it 
and Strauss’s end it. The ghost of Liszt ‘iui catths: conteieaital ‘thong ee oa tate 
q | is known to haunt Wagner's music on occa- Si oareiwiis  SlecleAeen -Wokiee aia ic 
| | Bion, and it haunts this ‘‘Faust Abesige de | Uicacinds ‘vctabdend Ghakds Gee coy. the 
} ‘By right’ of much finer achievement in the | oe nase new resources in a cat. the 
species. For of all the music of the concert- | id Chledia? thing, iacsad St RAN teenie os 
| 


ty - d, 
{ay room that Goethe’s poem has suggeste the expressive means and amplified the 


* rs compari- | 
none—not even Schumann’s—bea Pp ' colorful diversity of music. ‘The revolu- 


tion, as some over-heatedly chose to call it 

: i d Gretchen , ) , 

in are Faust, Mephistopiczed in tones as | has justified itself, because it has opened 
ha have been nowhere else. Therein is | the way in music to new beauty, to new 
t ot guages tones may give it, of the tonal suggestion, to new voices that are 
oe is a gabe the earthly and rare and lovely in themselves. The Noc- 
 acaaaeeae | Pe of the poem. Al- turnes, to which few listen now awkward- 
rend Sate “penst’ symphony seems Liszt’s l¥, have their right to existence by the 
‘fullest and highest: achievement. Already ‘Same title—the suggestion and the achieve- 
‘it kes other symphonic exercises upon ment of a strange, new beauty; the trans- 
the Faust legend and Goethe’s poem seem lation into tones of such evasive things as 
either mere episodes or mere studies. Waés- sound, light and their motion; the making 
“ner’s overture falls readily into the latter of a music of glamorous and evanescent 
category It is a study in the delineation image. They are music, too, of a rare and 
as tones of Faust’s restless, striving, tor- pervading sensuousness. It is in the lan- 
ce and tireless mind and spirit. Mu- suorous and aerated suggestion of the 
sically and poetically, it is vividly delinea- Slowly gathering passing, vanishing clouds 
tive truly characterizing, romantically in the first Nocturne—music of the stillness 
colored music that holds its own today in and the monotony of the heavens. It is in 
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Debussy’s Works One Long 


i son’ with Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’ symphony. There- 


















salome’s Dance, Heard Here, 
for First Time, Loses Ef- 
fect by Isolation. 
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By PHILIP HALE, 
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< the fitful and idealized intoxication to the 
) | Sere ores specs. errs sensibilities of the easel and the dances ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | 
} Liszt’s symphony it seems no more than ei : nioy Noct f in Symphony Hall. Emile Ferir, first 
ia a preliminary study for a great musico- © ight and subsite rstol n iy bn Sty iat an yiola of the orchestra, was the soloist. 
: poetic scheme. Wagner dreamed of it; Hetes. ADON y atin. is In the Nocturn Members of the Music Art Club sang the 
| Tieeat acttcved it. of ‘‘The Sirens’ with its rising, falling, vocal parts in Debussy’s Nocturne, 
' | — passing voices, heard out of the foam of ‘“‘Sirens,’’ The program was as follows: 
‘ The rest of the concert was intimate. the sea, yet vanishing when a glint of 


Funeral March, from the ‘‘Ercica’’ Sym- 













v f their elders. It iS @ ig stilled. Not even Franck’s music seems \ . Pore 
expected much oO + Yantastic Dance for viola and orchestra, , 
Strube 


hus BE ape M2 
Symphony’s Perf Dhante’ of * 


te ee ee eee ee ee —- 







The 23d public rehearsal of the Boston a “ 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler, con- fF which one of the three is most alive 







“Pires Nocturnes. . dhe e Mies ow Ole Raby .+. DISD vy 
Salome's Dance, from “Salome”... .../ Strauss. 


- _Beethoven’s Funeral March was played 

in memory of those lost on the Titanic, 
As has unfortunately been the case 
whenever a musical tribute of this char. 
acter has been paid in the past at these 
concerts, there were restless souls in the 


audience that applauded without thought 


and under Mr. Frir’s hand it becomes not ~ °f the incongruity, 


The music of Salome’s Dance in Rich- 


choir, but a fascinating and an individual p Bee Strauss’s opera was played for the 


first time in this city, How the opera.| 
itself was announced for performance 
at the Boston Theatre and how the per+ 
formance was prevented will form one Of 
the most entertaining chapters in “The 
Comic History of Boston.” When the 
music of this dance is played in concert ’ 
{ without the scenic accessories, without 
the sight of the dancer and Herod fever- 
ishly looking on, without the prepara- 
- tion of the preceding action and dia- 
logue, it necessarily loses greatly in ef- 


when Mr. Férir plays it with a grave per- ) fect. There is the first languorous tune; 


there is the sweeping melody for the 

strings; there is the brilliant instrumen- 

tation; but as a whole the dance is of 

little importance ag a concert piece, It 
- Served yesterday to display the vir- 

tuoso ability of the orchestra, The skill 
~ and the exquisite taste of Messrs, Ma- 

quarre, flute, and Longy, oboe, were, 

ag always, conspicuous, perhaps never 
I more brilliantly displayed than in this 
composition and in Debussy’s ‘‘Noc- 
turnes.,’’ 

Mr. Iiedler conducted a finely pro- 
e portioned and delicately poetic  per- 
formance of these Nocturnes, compo-j 
A sitions Of the rarest beauty. W hen 
they were played here late in 1908 un- 
der his direction, the singers were too 


}, prominent. It was as though the 


Nocturne “Sirens’’ were a cantata for 
female voices and orchestra. But 


to Be Remembered |, these voice parts vie in reality only as 


instrumental parts, factors in an en- 
semble, now swelling, now sinking, 
their tones now hardly distinguishable 


TRIBUTE TO TITANIC DEAD ‘Tin plano passages from those of cer- 


}}; tain wood-wind instruments, The mem. 


bers of the Musical Art Club <son- 
tributed greatly by their charming 


C tonal quality and aesthetic appreciation 


of the composer’s purpose and wishes 


cto a performance that will long be re: 


h membered. | 

The Nocturnes must be ranked with 
1Debussy’s most Imaginative and daring 
achievements, Impressionistic, they are 
not formless and vague; harmonically 
audacious, they are not wantonly bDi- 
zarre; each in its own way is wonder- 
fully atmospheric, nor is it easy to say 


with the beauty that voices impressions, 
souvenirs, dreams, not to be expressed 
in speech or in the printed page of an 
eloquent and subtle rhetorician, In these, 
Nocturnes the composer reveals himself) 
as master of melody, rhythm and color 
in the service of purely musical thought, 


i or} r | 01 ison with them the music 
' They say that Humperdinck wrote Starlight or a raj of phosphorescence PHODY «occ eseseceececsecseeeseerenens Wagner - And in comparis rape 
| i a ‘and Gretel” ‘to ‘amuse the chil-| touches the curl’ng wave. The sea-drift —A cenorerys.9 yh 0c cee cabo Oheecees ens syaRner | ‘of many others, fine fellows in Pit 

dren of his household—who must have passes; the ship goes with it; the song Chant Coltique ‘for viola ‘and’ “orchestra, | | W2Y» Seems prosalc, coarse, oF tawe 


| Mr. Fiedler is heartily to be thank 
ifor giving this admirable performance. 
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" ! y of beats are atar| for the brilliant performance “} : en | 
; p of each compos and the orchestra. gave of it, eve er hadows “Iberia” in its rhyth-” that the untimely and forward appl: |i 
wt ¥ 4 ¥: nd 6~6the «6orenestia | Mah ABE vee % ag ae el! i 3 phate ty ; A the. orward app 
| | } ae Shes: though wher Ber concert it must: mic mosaic and piquant coloring. “Ene phy esa marred the impressive ¢ i 
; hi} @ ich, haunting tone) cuggest its incompleteness. and incon jt ata ell apie yay voices in lhe of the last of these, a number pare 
} | aa .¢ te art were displayed! pSoiity without the context. x Me. “Sirens’ were’ a by members of the “ formed in memory of the recent mari uri- 
ae | ‘and -his consummary. Forsyth, an Eng-| -~ ee aiteuee oP cone ake masterful ; Musical Art Club with purity of. tone, | time disaster. Oe eS | 
| in the Celtic sons Te Se atl, Dance by| t hnician of the complicated appara- 4 g00d balance and attack. The use vf “phe program for the next and: la: - 
i ' Jishman, and the dae pa ad The solo- tus of the modern orchestra, the daz- : pypstes “— in ig bt amr reg iS €X- | pair of concerts of the season will utee | ! 
| eh us ‘Mr. Strube of the ange e to For-| gling colorest, the man of brilliant and ~ Peay Bl in color and in variety of . follows: Weber, “Oberon” overture: 
wad ist gave momentary importance f slight | versaviie imagination. With what econ- i" Wagner’s “PRaust” drerture a | Brahms’ symphony No. 1; Wagner, pre- | 
: 1 “«yth’s Song, which in itself is 0 - omy of musical material and orchestrat : “ig ‘tad’? | » ane’ | lude and “‘Love Death’’ from ‘Tristan 
pa} syth 5 tty little piece for 4 vesource he begins, and yet with what Siegfried’ Idyl, and. the funeral march | and Isolde’’;.funeral music from ‘Dusk 
ma | significance, a pretty 's Dance 4g, 1 se, 3 from the ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony constitut- ae ge - “hing 
fi 3 , ert. Mr. Strube's dramatizing force he interprets. Here | of the Gods"; prelude to “Lohengrin” 
H ; promeiy fantastical; fantastical, inge- are the languors. of pagan eroticism, | ed the first part. It was unfortunate | overture to ‘“‘Tannhauser.”’ * 
ak ay XY 3 yet with a simplicity, .a spontaneity, . | | 
i nious and thoroughly Ee nerioart next as though the luxurious sensuousness | INAYa ROUTED A : 
i ) ‘The program of the t series, will of Herod’s court, were the natural. en- | Violinist of the orchestra, 18 the Re 
7 ey week, the last of the present ©  ¢o Yironment’.of young women who? loist of the twenty-third pair of con- 
i be as follows: jas eat er con abandonment became them as inno- certs. His ripe art and mellow tone. 
| | | | +9, , Symphony in ~ | cence, « pE tad covet att ad farmance 5 
i wee | vOheron : ioe niall Prelude and Love Strauss has not always charactcrized f Matinguished cap «ines bs wae 
AR He Bory: ro) 25 WY 8S: tan and Isolde,’ Fu- in this opera as graphically nor written syth’s “Chant Celtique” and Strube's 
; | Death from cabin wTusk of the Gods,’ as confidently of his appeal. He invites | ’ | “Fantastic Dance”’’ After the second 
) neral Music from ” and overture to study and admiration in the plan of de- | ‘number Mr. Ferir hid himself away in} 
Prelude to “Tohengrin’” & pA aaa he a ag ome’ deena ” the : ithe orchestra. Mr. Strube shared the 
‘ie. Tis music when alome succeeds e hbo Ce Pe ee oS ee a 
| ik , cabal | dancers, the restraint in intensifying the a . ~ applause with him, and he merited the 
| or ee ee ME” DANGE nervous yr until ype dae ek Pe | a a ee honor, for this “Fantastic Dance” ds | 
‘ 16} Mae gael le Slit ie itatete pe Ae Bo SEB “one of. his most fascinating composi- 
mV Lg na l under an avalanche of sound. : : | ‘ | 
wae gay oe SS There is emotional power in the cumu- Boston First to Pay Musical “tions. Dee | | 
a STON lative ascent and quickening - ty at | T ‘b ' The Debusy Nocturnes and Wagner's | | 
_ < Ee e first suppressed then whipped into ihe , ; “Raust” re “Siegfried Idyl”’ 
im LAST IN B dette and erotic frenzy of the final ridute to Titanic | Faust a Me iptacain aug ee q i ¥ | 
Ne Xe ? . , measures, a hight and temperature 190 | eo complete the program, which will be 
ys ca reenter excessive to keep, therefore the gigantic | | Victims. performed again tonight. The Chorus 
RS ae 8 i, b leaps to silence, wragreny 7 pele as | | | of Sirens in the third Nocturne is sung | 
BSVis ant - a blinding flash of light out o e dark- | er WW fusical # 
| | jant Performance | y Hess, pd to be succeeded by another | chen ‘ a? 62a % the Musical Art Club | | | 
| r swee ‘ng climax. Boston is the first cité in th | | 





Such music is too breath-taking to 
gain immediate sn pe ee ag ton com- : 
sey does not unloose all his bolts un- | | ; Ctra | 
til the last fev’ seconds, and their force |} ory of the heroes and 
fn SONS Tee te i ae oe jaa ||| went down with the Titanic, The place 
ler conducte WwW een . . 


ountry 
to pay a musical tribute to the mem- 





Fiedler and Orchestra. 
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MR. KREISLER AND THE SYMPHONY | 
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heroines who 





Mr Feri, Violist, Shows Admirable 
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JA ane | “os (2af f Bice 
A Brief Return to America Under It¢ Aus- 
- f honor on this week’s Sv a et ‘ 
sense, and the performance was wor 0 i week S Symphony pro- ices ?—-The D . 
ia Sek. ala alae thy the individual virtuosity of this gram is occupied by the Funeral] eg , ebated and cmpenciae De 
we ote ualities of His Art, superb orchestra. ‘hire: if al March 4 tlius—More and Authoritative Particulars 
ee fimile Ferir, the eminent principal |from Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’’ Symphony 
ar | . 7a-\ of the violas, afforded rare enjoyment vert} y. 


About Boito’s “Nero”—Operatic Deficits 
in Chicago and Philadelphia—Mr. Tosca- 
nini Departs—Minor News 


in the two numbers by Cecil Forsyth Yesterday a little round of 


applause 
followed the performance of the mighty 
march in which, according to 3 
Beethoven has provided 
for Napoleon. 





‘Salome’s dance from Strauss’ opera of 
nat was played yesterda after- 
“noon at the Symphony rehearsal for 
the first time in Boston. The audience 
“apparently was perplexed .by the in- 
tense y dramatic character of the mu- 
‘gic, the precipitate and violent abrupt- 


te 


néas of the final and frenetic climaxes, 
‘and gave the number but scant ap- 


style. ; d \nefore 
Janie iain: tf n concert of re- |. in Mr Strube’s number, hear ak ed 
_ plause. _In-no atyernot been less. at these concerts, the orcheswe re “rn 
cent prey ‘yoo no bearing whatso- interest with the solo instrume 
ak Ree Obs Cc 


cs ipon. the. in i wer | weird and sinister tone painting of 

| Sy t ta Rite it ony. Satis to Pmind age Et and magip Sehcon's ey gi 
Or ae ee ‘ a tyric|) in William yma 

| how ee as extract 8 portion, of | verses. Mr Strube has ngage Ris et 

Sree and spread it to view in the| tie upper resister of the Vow. wee 

he Se eeianon:; Pyhen the concomitant tends naturally to mp ree Pan Hs af 

vroneut 3 ive means | gave dramatic an daira yo 

aids of action dnd all the ilus nviron- | to the solo part here, and was. particu. 

vot the stage og. ime “haating mis-| larly telling in the songful episode of 


ad Mr Strube. The Chant Celtique 
bo the former—a member of _ the 
younger British school—proved a pleas- some, | 


a panegyric 


r iece of sustained writing, sus- 
vontive in its melodic form and conti- 
nent harmonic background of folk song 
material. It gave Mr Ferir opportunity 


to display the marked beauty of his 


CCORDING to despatches from Paris 

Mr. Kreisler, the eminent violinist, 

who has not visited America for 

two seasons, has signed & con- 

tract to return next autumn. The de- 
spatches give no particulars about the con- 
tract, but if we are not mistaken it is very 
like the agreement that brought Mr. Hoff- 
man, the pianist, to America last winter. 
That is to say, Mr. Kreisler has been en- 
gaged for a short series of appearances 
with the Symphony Orchestra in, Boston, 
Cambridge, New York and the other cities 
that it regularly visits, and for a few inci- 
dental recitals—all in November or Decem- 


This next to the last program offered 
by Max Fiedler abounds in contrasts. 
Aside from the Funeral March, the 
most striking feature is Salome’s 
| Dance from the Strauss opera, whose 
performance was forbidden in this city 
after some mysterious woman had tele- 
phoned City Hall to say how shocked. 
a second cousin of hers had been when 
she witnessed the opera on gay Broad- 
way. ,This prohibition was followed 
by vulgar burlesque performances at| 
which the authorities winked. The re- 






tone like dull or sombre gold, 
— the sincerity. and breadth of his 


ne 
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sult was that until yesterday this won- 








oO ber. Whatever th : iat 
= : f this city-that| wearied protest in the lines. derfully vivid dance music from the]] stances, it will be oa prepping gsi. 
| | a8 isgrace 0 The delicate and: tenuous tone tracery Be Gi RT a i Me tee Mami. presities 50 o hear Mr. Kreis- 
. ft a of Debussy’s Nocturnes (‘Clouds,” ‘‘Fes most powerful opera of the new cen- | ler again. If the pianists are likely to be 
Ht | ope tivals’ and ‘Sirens’’) Was again welcome. tury had never been performed here. || few next season in America, the violinists— | 
1 : Unfortunately there was a sae geo The performance was brilliant—like the || with Ysaye, Elman, Kreisler and Zimbalist | 
i ipa Sareea er ha evacaen wield hid '| music itself. —will not be lacking, pe | 
| eg Rech ? nebulous, vaporous beauty. Emile Ferir, the modest, gifted first (= = = = = SS ee | 
Where is the choir of etsings thee, bess | 
$ ie © hi make ‘it as imaginative: & Sate } 
f falis a victim to pagan a a and more fantastic ‘‘Festivals’’ to a de- | 
\ ey ‘4s the reasonableness of @ censorshiP | 
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"Consequences of a Child Violinist—Dr. 
_ Kunwald the New Conductor of the Cin- 


| a 17 

Wea eT en ME a : 

_ cinnati Orchestra—Garnerings of Assorted 

| ra eat a Fer aims 9 ." * 
| Wisdom—The King “Honors” Mr. Ham-— 
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- merstein—Items as They Pass 
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mR. FIEDLER conducted for the 
4 \ fi last time in Cambridge yester- | 
a eWeek. Series that the Symphony Or- 
‘hestra annually undertakes at Harvard, 
bh Sh + m h rt and 
and if the leave-taking was less hearty ae 
‘prolonged than there was reason to antici- 
‘pate, the conductor has only himself to 


day at the final concert of the 


bh me. For the first time within memory, 


or SEA 
: v « mu 
i 2D 
, ic BY: 
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ose to open a concert of the Sym- 


“phony Orchestra to a child performer, Irma 


rs 4, =A 


-Seydel, who in many private and a few 


‘public appearances here has proved an un- 
usual aptitudé for the violin, considerable 


I Bi oyinlishment ain the technique of the in- 


LA 
ef ¢ 
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instinctive feeling for its 
This particular child’s merits cr 
nerits have nothing to do with the case. 


“As well Irma Seydel as any other, if the 
‘concerts of the foremost orchestra in Amer- 


a and of one of the foremost orchestras 
the world are to be opened to child per- 


Pmers, under personal and social pressure | 


‘them ‘austere and censorious. Once be- 


Mr. Fiedler has relaxed them un- 


oy 
a > 


4 
5 by 
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ay ut 
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€ry concertos in accompaniment of an apt, 


promising and pretty child in short skirts. 


She has her deserved and interesting place 
ERIAS hy ‘ 


n this musical world of ours, but that 
Place is not a concert.of the Symphony 


‘Orchestra. As it was, circumstance re- 
Yaliated promptly. The audiences at these 
Ca: mbridge Concerts are proverbially good- 
“hatured, and they applauded the interest- 
“mg child. more heartily and for longer than 
they did the departing conductor whom for 
Your years they have justly and sincerely 
‘Admired. Flowers adorned his music-stand 
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1S audience, its plaudits were brief and 


twice in the third, he has conducted in it in a Inge suey Afternoon and Saturday even- 


_ the regular concerts of the orchestra in 
Boston, and his version of the music stands 
among. his highest achievements. Mr. 
Fiedler seizes the tone-~poem boldly, ener- 


getically, » Sympathetically, and his srip 
upon it, his orchestra and his audience 
never relaxes. He reveals the music viv- 


idly, makes clear its close-knit symphonic 
Structure, writes its dominant and charac- 


terizing melodies upon the listening im- 
agination, keeps it unfolding its magnifi- 
cent succession of tona] images as though 
they were rising out of itself. The hero 
strode last evening through the epic sonori- 
ties of the music that discloses and pro- 
Claims him. The love-music individualized 
the two voices, made their dialogue a 
penetrating musical speech, rose in sensu- 
ous and impassioned beauty to rapturous 
Climax. And in the music With which the 
tone-poem ends—the music of the large 
thoughts, the mighty deeds, the high emo- 
tions of the hero, the music, too, that 
hymns his solemn and august passing— 
the conductor rose to its exaltation of im- 
age, feeling and voice, the exaltation that 
our sons and our sons’ sons, knowing no 
petty controversies about Strauss, may call 
| srandeur. 

| By like large understanding of the music 
and the composer, Mr. Fiedler laid no un- 
due and freakish stress upon the passages, 
like the music of the adversaries and of 
‘the battle, that are dear to the ancients 
‘Who would still like to believe Strauss a 
monster and not a master. Mr. Miedler 
—and his orchestra’ with him—keep the 
‘““Heldenleben’’ a magnificent and unfold- 
ing music that rears out of itself the figure 
Of Strauss’s imagining and that becomes 
the voice of his great Struggies and deeds. 
of his Greams and vassions. In all the 
tone-~poems there is scarcely another that 
SO unites musical ana poetic design that 
more completely fuses tonal and emotionai 
Substance. With these last evening was 
fused the third element to the full life of 
the tone~poem, a conductor and an or- 
chestra that understood, felt and imparted. 
If the audience would not crown Mr. Fied- 
ler at the end of “A Hero-Life” his con- 
ducting of it did. mn FF 2 


AT THE SYMPHONY. 
To the Editor of The Herald: 


It is to be hoped that tomorrow after- | 
noon, Friday, and on Saturday evening | 


—When the Funeral March from Beetho- 
; ven’s Symphony is given in memory of 
those lost on the Titanic—that the audi- 
ence will rise and reverently listen to 
the “La Memoriam,” and seat them- 
selves in silence. I have several times 
heard an ‘‘La Memoriam” clapped by 
the audience at Symphony concerts, 
| ELSIE COOLIDGER HALL. 
31 Bay State Road, April 2. 1%t@434%. 


ing—a miscellany that brings Mr. Férir 


on the Prince Friedrich Wilhelm for Brez 
men. Mr. Fiedler’s plans for the 


from the first desk of the violas to be the are atill Jfdefinite but. he. wilk dame aan 


“soloist,’’ and requires the assistance of the 
Musical Art Club. Mr. Férir, who is a rare 
master of an instrument too rarely heard in 
isolating and individualizing music, is to 
play a Celtic Poem by Cecil Forsyth, an 


English composer sensitive to the pene- ’ 


trating and plaintive voice of the viola, 
and the remembered ‘Fantastic Dance’’ 
by Mr. Strube, The Musical Art 
Club will assist the orchestra in the 
wordless choral obbligato to Debussy’s 
Nocturne of ‘‘The Sirens.’’ The other two 
Nocturnes—the beautiful and evanescent 
“Clouds” and the fantastic ““Fetes’’—will 
precede it. Another of the chosen pieces is 


| Wholly new, ’’Marsyas,” a “Symphonie 


Idyl,’’ presumably of the satyr, who chal- 
lenged Apollo to a contest of flute against 
lyre, was beaten and was flayed. Arthur 
Shepherd of the teaching staff of the New 
England Conservatory wrote it. Another 
piece, known yet unknown, is the dance of 
Salome from Strauss’s like-named music- 


| drama, and all of it that the “dear delight. 


ful’? censors of our operatic pleasures are 
likely to permit us to hear. In it, moreover, 
Mr. Fiedler will conduct for the last time. 
here in the music in which he most excels— 
the music of Strauss. One more item—to 
begin the concert—is Wagner’s Faust 
Overture, a piece that suits Mr. Fiedler’s 
talents and that he has curiously over- 


| looked in his four years of work in Boston, 


LOVING CUP FOR MAX FIEDLER 
duran. sesibiibnabis Opn © mS lf dan 
Symphony Leader and Mrs’ Fiedler buests 


of Bostoner Deutsche Gesellschaft 


Max Fiedler, who retires as leader of the 
Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Fiedler 
were the guests of honor at a festabend 
given last evening at the Hotel Somerset 
by thé Bostoner Deutsche Gesellschaft. 

Mr. Fiedler was taken by Surprise when 
Edmund von Mach, president of the Geseli- 
schaft, presented him wilth a massive silver 
ioving cup, as a token of appreciation for 
his work, by the Germans of Boston. 

The musician played a number of com- 
positions on the pianoforte and Mrs. Fied- 
ler sang several songs, among them some 
of her husband’s compesitions. Silvain 
Noack, the violinist, assisted Mr. Fiedler. 
All the artists were received enthusiastic- | 
ally and the symbolic dances of Miss Vir- 
Zinia Tanner were appreciated. 


| musically witn voluptuousness, 


rest: before beginning the work of the alts 


ptumn in Europe. Bis 


A FRAGMENT OF “SALOME” AT LA T 


IN BOSTON ne pe ste 
Rael ap. 25 | hae 


The Dance to Be Played at! the Syniphon: i 
Concert Tomorrow—Random Not ‘Ab ut 
It—Mr. Dippel’s Novel Operas and Re~ 
vivals Next Year—The Overlooked “Con~ 
chita”’—Mme. Lipkowska in London— 
News and Reminiscence a 


TY the Symphony Concerts of tomdrs | 
row and Saturday we in Boston” 
are to hear for the first times a} 
fragment of Richard Strauss’s 
Tuusic-urama, ‘“‘Salome’’—the only fragment 
of it that can be prudently shifted from the 
opera house and the stage—Salome’sg Dance |} 
before Herod. “It is a long, strange piece 
this dance,’’ wrote Mr. Aldrich in the New 
York Times, commenting on the opera five. 
years ago—''a drama within itself.’’» Sa-) 
lome’s Dance, pursues Mr. EB. B. Hill in an” 
analysis of the score, “is not only an ex~- 
traordinary reproduction of Oriental dance 
music, but a sort of résumé of Salome’s 
emotional experiences. Her thoughts, in- 
terpreting them bv the successive appear= 
ance of the motives, wander from the, 
young Syrian and his ill-fated passion for | 
her to the prophet, his beauty, her insistent 
will ‘to kiss his mouth,’ leading at last to a. 
recurrence of the episode in which she 
lauds so extravagantly the snow-whiteness » 
of his body. The opening dance rhythm re-— 
turns with deftly varied accompaniment, in” 
which the death motive becomes more and’ 
more predominant and clamorous, showing | 
Salome’s growing intention of asking for” 
the praphet’s head. In combining the musi¢ 
of the dance with previous motives and 
episodic phrases, Strauss has contrived, . 
perhaps, the most telling polyphony of thei 
entire opera.” Salome’s Dance—to quote! 


oy 


Mr. Aldrich again—is an amazing tour de” 
force in rhythm and in its note of Oriental” 
color, and then of a more personal t ne, 
voicing the character and the peripyier ! 
Salome, but still singularly untouched | 


ime 


agit He Ne ee 

“She dances the dance of the SéVel My 
veils,’ says Strauss’s and Wilde's laconie 
stage direction which, according to MF 
the descent of the Pheenician g ebiinsker 
Istar, into Hades where one by one the 
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the end you come 
It is not the dance 





follows in Mr. 
Apthorp’s translation, the Phoenician le- 
gend behind the dance, as Mr. d’Indy 
found it recounted and reprinted it on the 
fiy-leaf of his score: 


Toward the immutable land Istar, daugh- 
ter of Sin, bent her steps, toward the 
abode of the dead, toward the seven-gated 
abode where he entered, toward the abode 
whence there is no return.... 

At the first gate, the warder stripped 
her; he took the high tiara from her head. 

At the second gate, the warder strippeca 
her; he took the pendants from he* ears. 

At the third Pont the warder stripned 
her; he took off the precious stones that 
adorn her neck. 

At the fourth gate, the warder striped 
her; he took off the jewels that adorn her 
‘preast. 

- At the fourth gate, the warder stripped 
her; he took off the girdle that encom- 
passes her waist. 

At the sixth gate, the warder stripped 
her; he took the rings from her feet, the 
rings from her hands. 

At the seventh gate, the warder stripped 
her; he took off the last veil that covers 
her body. ... 

Istar, GQaughter of Sin, went into the 
immutable land, she took and received the 
‘Waters of Life. She gave the sublime 
Waters, and thus, in the presence of all, 
delivered the Son of Life, her young lover. 


Here 


Mediterranean. 





When Mr. Lalo, the reviewer of music 
for Le Temps, heard and saw “Salome”’ in 
the first performance of the music-drama, 
he wrote of the dance: ‘‘She begins to 
dance—a singular, a prolonged dance, which 
continues through a quarter of an hour, 
which is a whole drama of sensual moods 
and emotions. I can give you no more 
elear and vivid idea of this dance and of 
the acrid, languorous, changeful and bi- 
zarre music of Strauss for it than to recall 
the description of Salome’s dancing in 
Plaubert’s tale ‘Herodias.’ Strauss seems 
in his music to have been inspired by this 
passage and to have followed it. ‘A bluish 
‘veil covered the head and the breast of the 
‘young girl. Her feet moved to and fro to 
the rhythm of the flute and a pair of an- 
‘cient cymbals. The soft melting curves of 
her arms were summoning a fugitive that 
jnsistently evaded them. Lightly as a but- 
terfiy she gave chase—like a Pysche of fan- 
tasy, like a wandering soul. She seemed 
‘as one soon to vanish in her chase... . 
Hope gave way to languorous dejection. 
Her poses. seemed to sigh with longing. 
Her whole being exhaled her yearning. She 
might have been weeping for a ‘god or ex- 
piring under his caress. Then she 
‘would gorge her transports of passion. She 
danced like the priestesses of India, like 
the Nubians of the cataracts, like the 
Bacchantes of Lydia. She swayed, she 
bent from side to side, like a flower tossed 


al storm, ... From her arms, from her 


feet. from her garments, sprang invisible 


At 
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trarch yet again and more loudly. 
Shall have Capernaum, the plain of Tibe- 
riasy my strongholds, the half of my king- 
dom.’ So speaks the prose of Flaubert and 
BO speaks the music of Strauss.’’ 


“SALOME” BY — 
| SYMPHONY 





Dance From Opera and 
; Tone Poem Presented 
p oat 


| — oo: 27 12. 
BY OLIN DOWNES | 


A symphony. programme of unusual 
complexion was offered yesterday after- | 
noon at the 23d public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Sym- 
phony Hall. In memory of the recent | 
terrible disaster on midocean the funeral | 


mareh from the ‘‘Ero.ca’’ symphony 
headed the list. Then there was the 
superbly dramatic ‘‘Faust’’ overture of 
Wagner and the “Siegfried Idyll.’’ Emil 
Ferir, the excellent first viola of the 
orchestra and soloist on this occasion, 
played a new piece for viola and or- 
chestra, a “‘chant Celtique’’ by Cecil For- 
syth, a contemporaneous Englishman, 
and Gustave Strube’s ingenious ‘‘Fan- 
tastic Dance’”’ for the same instruments. 
The piece by Forsyth is smug, respect- 
able, harmless. Debussy’s Nocturnes, 
music for’ the most part of ineffable 
beauty and fantasy, in which members 
of the Musical Art Club assisted the or- 
chestra, preceded the ‘‘Dance of Salome” 
from Strauss’ opera, the only mus:c 
from this work which censored Boston 
will hear, probably, for some years to 
come. | | 
This dance is a superb symphonic, 
poem in itself. It is the climax of the| 
opera, accentuating its dramatic - cul-: 
mination,- preceding: the decapitation of 
the. prophet. and the marvellous lyrical 
rhapsody of the, princess of Judea. There 
are the measures of quick oriental pré- 
‘luding, then the strange and. capricious 
passages that flame up, here and there, 
in sudden and violent impulses of savage 
passion; then the flaunting sensuous 
waltz and its emotional development, 
with the music of Salome and of, her 
frenetic desire; finally, the magnificent 
contrapuntal development of all these 
' musical and dramatic motives with a 
‘sweeping power/ the longing cry of a 
‘clarinet, and the mad conclusion. 
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dance does not serve to make clear all 
of its, extraordinary details, or to es-. 


tablish conclusively the tempi whi 

| oi ! ch 
at be most cAvantaaecor to the 
plece. .- 7 


It is possible that the final passage, | 


which in technical terms corresponds 
somewhat to the working-out section of 
a symphonic piece, could be made clear- | 
er. The music.goes very rapidly .and | 
there are many. important inner voices 
which it was not always easy to follow 
on an initial hearing. This much, how-! 
ever, may be said: That Strauss has 
written music which shows to equal ad- . 
vantage, whether considered as the ac- 
companiment of._a spectacle on the stage 
or as a splendid symphonic poem, com- 
plete in itself, and music which is ident 
geous, passionate, dramatic to the ex- / 
_ treme, .and the more picturesque by rea 
|s0n of its oriental coloring. Listening to— 
|these motives, so amazingly articulate 
| $0 masterfully contrasted and re-en 
\forced, it is possible to follow by this ~ 
means alone the psychology of its phases 
of swooning passion, sinister menace or 
triumphant desire. — 


Nocturnes Exquisite 


Far more exquisite, far more beautiful, 
if you will, are the nocturnes of De- I 
bussy, though within a limited scope 
which would never have satisfied the 


exorbitant consciousness of Richard 
Strauss. After all, the grandest music R 
on the programme was the Beethoven 
funeral march, and the music most ex- 
pressive and most convincing to modern 
ears was Waegener’s Faust overture. 
Posterity should never forgive’ this N 
composer for having omitted a Faust 
Symphony or symphonic poem from the. 
list. of his achievements. For when. 
Wagner died the hope of a true Faust '_ 
in music, the restless and intrepid soul | 
foreshadowed in the famous poem, died . 
with him.’ The hall was packed. The | 
audience was cordial in its applause and | 
Mr. Ferir was enthusiastically recalled } 
’ 
j 


“ 


for his thrice admirable performances, 


SYMPHONY SEASON | 
PLOSES WEXT WEEK 


“7 


ww wt P 


‘}Pop Concerts Will pvQ.. 


May 6—Nikisch to Ap- 
peat Here Today. 





Next week brings the final Symphony 
concerts of the season and the fare- 
well appearances here of Max Fiedler, 
who for four years has been at the 
head of the orchestra. For his last 
concert Mr. Fiedler will devote him- 
self entirely to. well-tried favorites. 
The program will comprise the ‘Ober- 
on” overture of Weber, Brahms’s © 
minor Symphony, No. 1, and four Wag- 
nerlan’ selections, the prelude and 
“Love Death’’ from ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’’ the funeral music from ‘‘Dusk 
of the Gods,’’ the prelude to “Lohen- 
grin’? and the ‘‘Tannhaeuser”’ overture. 


MEMORIAL NUMBER 


IN SYMPHONY EIST’ 





Odar. Une . 27 /t2 
REST OF PROGRAMME | 


EVENLY BALANCED 





Interesting Feature Was Salome’s 
Dance From Strauss’ ‘‘Salome,’’ 


Played for First Time in Boston. 


By Arthur Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Funeral March from Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica’”’ 
In Memoriam, April 14, 1912. 





WARNER 6 conc tacdcece ‘A Faust Overture.’’ 

Wagner, vibes’. eevaccs ‘“‘A Slegfried Idy!.’’ 

(a) Cecil Forsyth..‘'Chant Celtique’’ for Viola 
and Orchestra (First time 
at these concerts); 


(b)..Struhe....e+ +s ..‘‘Fantastic Dance’ for Viola 
and Orchestra, 
DeDuUSSY.. cvdocecccce Three Nocturnes: ‘'Clouds’’; 


‘‘Mestivities’’; ‘‘Sirens’’; 
(Chorus of Sirens Sung. by 
the ladies of the Musical 


Art Club.) 
StPaRrleS occa cde ee.'xet Salome's Dance from. thse 
Opera, ‘*‘Salome’”’ (First 


time in Boston). 

Soloist: Emile Ferir, : 

The concert may be called one of the 
modern school, for the Beethoven move-~ 
ment had its special object. For such com-” 
memoration numbers there is no need .of- 


criticism, and Mr. Fiedler wisely kept’ his) 
back turned to the little misguided ap- 
plause that followed. BY 

Waegner’s Faust overture, likely nearty 


all his purely.torchestral works, does not 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 
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‘a sy OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Oberon”’ 


ie ah ter tt @ too ct ec con: star a t delicaey BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor, op. 68 
: yy CG eee. A of fresh I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 

II. Andante sostenuto 

III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 


1V. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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P ny kine PRELUDE and ‘“‘Love Death” from ‘Tristan 
vas J uch - and Isolde” 


EE 


FUNERAL MUSIC from “‘Gotterdammerung’’ 
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PRELUDE to “‘Lohengrin’’ 


OVERTURE to ‘“‘Tannhauser’’ 
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hag 


hoisy marches. Ih it he seemed akin to 

>». TI aN a hhr a) PAL hie eate) CU, |g . Sie ee! 4 ‘- 
Berlioz, and a predecessor of Tchaikowsky. 
ty ‘he opening theme of the Overture itself, 


‘especially when it returre ‘with full or- 


- hid 


‘chestra, is as furiows as the great Rus- 
Sian’s “Tempest,” or the blasts of wind 
(and strings) in his storm ‘‘Francesca.” 
‘The beautiful ‘side-theme of the Wagner 
number was; given with iull effect, and 
the strong contrast made Faust and Mar- 
Buerite seem not unlike Senta and the 
\Plying Dutchman. The work showed Wag- 
, mer as master of the powerful style of 
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in ‘a Pickwickian sense. “However, the” 


: 


| Subjects seem to fit; we have noticed* 


clouds by night, also festivals, and even 


those who claimed to be sirens. Besides, 


Debussy’s harmonies often leave people in | 


the dark. 





— 


There is beauty enough in these works, 
if that were all; a refinement of elfin | 
delicacy, a mastery of color, a wealth of | 
piquant details. The string phrases in | 
‘“‘Clouds’’ are of an ethereal beauty. The 
festival, with swiftly repeated chords and 
bizarre runs, is interesting enough, while 


expression, though scoring was sometimes the approach of the procession is skilfully 
a trifle turbid in comparison with the great scored, The sirens (ladies who wear white 
scenes of the music-dramas. and sing vocalises), made some remarks 
The Siegfried Idvyl was as charming as | that seemed appropriate, even though con- 
ever, but, for a work that dilates so much | fined to one vowel; while the orchestra 
On one theme, it might have been Started | echoed the rhythmic motion of the Waves. 
at a quicker tempo. Its shading was ex- | Mr. Fiedler, too, read these pieces with ex- 
_pressively brought out, but a little more cellent clearness and balance. 

force all through would not have been mis- But the defects of Debussy are still 
Placed, as Symphony hall is larger than there. His style is monotonous in its light- 
‘the Triebschen staircase that sufficed for ness, and tiresome in its abrupt harmonic 
the first performance. changes. One can follow; these, but it is 
Mr, Ferir’s viola selections were both hard work. We have a free impressionism 
admirable. Cecil Forsyth is an Kinglish not only in chords, but in progressions 
composer Who studied with Stanford; and also. The latter are most attractive when 
in the Celtic Dance he reflects his mas- most like our accustomed harmonic 
ter’s fondness for the Emerald Isle. A | system. But there are so many discon- 

short antiphonal introduction combined nected chords that the orchestral works 

clearness with dignity, and seemed not un-jare largely harmoni¢e fragments. One 

worthy of the great race of bards. The | could end a Debussy Nocturne almost any- 

work continued in this vein, with a con- | where by merely tacking on a cadence. If 

trasting section of more romantic charac- people like this sort of musical stippling 

ter. If its scoring was somewhat light and (as it has been well called), by all means 

Simple, its material was excellent, and the let them enjoy it; but the Debussyites 

SOlo instrument all the more prominent. should not claim that this ear-tickling has | 
There is room for English composers Who abolished the Classics, with their masterly 


do not follow the wilder styles of Hol- balance of intellect and emotion. | 
brooke, Bantock or Delius. | 


ee eee 


Mr. Strube is one of Boston's “favorite 
sons’ in music. If his dance was less per-. 


The dance from ‘“Salome’’ brought the | 
concert to a wild conclusion. The strength 


of Strauss, after the too constant delicacy 
Sistently intense than the words of Wm. | of Debussy, came like a breath of fresh 


Lyman Johnson's poem, which inspired it, air dispelling some narcotic perfume. But 
the work was none the less well-balanced , Strauss himself was very fragmentary 
and interesting. Back of the new and it | here, and the much-censored Salome would 
times bizarre harmonies of Mr. Strube! need St. Vitus’ dance in order to follow 
there is always a logical form-scheme, | the orchestration properly. But there was 
with much virility and expressive power. greatness in spots, and the audience ap- 
If one may use the phrase, he is an im- plauded. 
pressionist in harmony, but one whose 
drawing is always strong and correct. 
The dance itself was rhythmic, with a 
quieter middle section and a striking 
orchestral return. Mr. Strube was much 
applauded, and had to respond severa} 
times, ! 

It is not often that a symphony soloist 
indulges in a “song and dance,” but Mr. 
Ferir did so with the most artistic results. 





ee ET on 


“His tone was brodd: and full, and his in- 
tonation true in spite of the rather sultry | 


air that puts stringed instruments out of. 
tune. In the little solo cadenza near the | 
end of the dance, Mr. Ferir gave some 
clean-cut double-stopping and arpeggzio | 
work. | 

Then came Debussy’s three orchestral | 
nocturnes—Clouds, Festivities, and The | 
Sirens. The composer implied that they | 
‘Were not strictly nocturnes, but only so | 
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Symphony Hall. 





SEASON 1911--12. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX FIEDLER, Conductor. 


(Last of the Season.) 


SATURDAY, MAY 4, AT 8, P. M. 
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Programme. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
XXIV. GONGERYE. | 


WEBER, OVERTURE to the Opera “‘Oberon’’ 
BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor, op. 68 
I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
II. Andante sostenuto 
III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
1V. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
WAGNER, 


and Isolde’’ 


FUNERAL MUSIC from ‘‘Gotterdammerung’”’ 


PRELUDE to ‘“‘Lohengrin’’ 


PRELUDE and ‘‘Love Death”’ from ‘‘Tristan 
OVERTURE to ‘“Tannhauser’”’ 
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EPYS AT THE POPS , — 
pa va Aa’ ™ a | 
Being the Pages of His Boston /Diaty 
Dated May 6, 1912, and Now First De- 


ciphered 


HIS night. being a cold and unkind 
T aici even for this cold and inclement 
: May, to the great concert-room which 
is called Symphony Hall, and which is much 
changed for that the summer-—as the social 
-almanacks say—is come. All about were 
little tables close packed whereat did sit a 
“multitude of folk—gentry, burghers, appren- 


tices, the youth of the university, who do 
makings, and 














much affect these merry 7 
idlers from the coffee houses. A great 
eir newest 


company of women, too, all in th 


frocks and spencers and headgear of the 


spring, whereat my wife and two youns 
sparks that she had brought with her 
much amusea. 


(which was grea! folly) were 

And they did babble of ribbons 

feathers and other gauds and fashions 
till it was wearying to hear, while I 
‘smoked at my tobacco and thought so- 
berly of them that must needs eay for 
all this finery. When they had done 
with this, they ogled about and discov- 
ered my lord This and his lady, and Mr. 
That the’ rich merchant, and Mr. Such, 
the limner and Mr. So, the poet, and 
who was with each of them. And to 
some thev smiled to show their great 
acquaintance, whereas seeing otners they 
nudged and smiled another way-—as the 
saying is—out of the corner of the 
mouth. | 

But I, looking around and shutting my 
ears to all their babble, could discover only 
the haberdasher’s boy, who in the after- 
noon had sold me my new and smart 
cravat. Seeing him, I pulled the harder at 
a tankard of ale—for it is lawful and even 
the mode to drink at this place—and 
thought upon the mutability of things and 
the strange minds of women. Between D'y 
thoughts I did gaze about upon the Mig 
galleries where sit they who care no -0 
eat the sandwich—as they call them now 
after his lordship—and toy with comi ts 
or drink at ale and beer and wine or een 
burn the tobacco. For there be still many 
sober as well as gamesome folk in this 
“town, and all and sundry go to this music- 
making. 

When my women had stilled themselves 
‘for a little while I heard the music gladly. 
A great band of many instruments sitting 
upon a platform made it—violins of many 
kinds and piping flutes and hautboys, braz- 
en trumpets and drums smitten lustily. 
Over all this band to give the time was 


anda 


to my brain like’ the fumes of tobe | 
my nostril, which is my way when I hear 
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music. As the band played the waltz I 
bethought myself of my loves early and 
agone, and how my wife knew not of them, 
nor even suspected. Yet had I stepped 
dances with them to those same waltzes. 


-Whereat I smiled, while my wife and her 


sparks did believe that I was smiling at 
thought of “The Pink Lady,” which the 
band played next and which had much de- 
lighted me and all this town not many 
months back. When Master Strube came 
to his opera tunes, like that with which 
Delilah tricks Samson, then were the 
women still, for they do like, though they 
should be past such things or too unripe 
for them, the song of love. 

Between whiles came the critick of mu- 
sic, whom I know at the coffee house, to 
tell me how the next tune was out of a 
great new opera, “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,’’ which we shall hear next year. 
When it was done, I did think it merely 
a jigging Italian tune such as they play 
upon guitars and such. Whereupon he told 
me it should be so, since it was a serenade 
of Naples in an opera of low folk. For 
my part, I do not understand these mat- 
ters and care not to understand them, pre- 
ferring the old Largo of Master Handel, 
which the band did play as an extra. 
Whereat my wife, who was now aweary of 
her gossip and her ogling, and who pre- 
tended that she disliked the smoke that 
she might show her new smelling bottle, 
said that I was a bourgeois. But if I be 
so, what then, said I, are you, since we 
be one flesh? Whereat she tossed her head 
and said it was time for the sparks to go 
home. So into the mud again, and home 
and to bed, after a merry evening, which 
is good for young and old in the spring 
time. But, for the old, it is not good to 
mix the ale of Bass and the wine of the 
Rhineland. I must try to remember. 

H.. Ee Be 


Master Strube, who did lead in right lively : 


'fashion, as though he liked it no less than 

did the folk. And some around whispered 
my wife that he had not made his music 
SO spiritedly for many a year. 





; be pies 


'of novel music. 





THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


dram ; w 
MR. FIEDLER’S LEAVE-TAKING AND 


A SPEECH 


The Simple and Sincere Words in Which 
the Conductor Parted from His Friday 
Audiences—The Applause That War- 
ranted Them—Brahms, Weber and Wag- 
ner for the Final Programme—A Concert 
That Was a Little Epitome of the Or- 
chestra’s and the Conductor’s Qualities 


N one respect—and indeed in most re- 
spects—Mr. Fiedler’s leave-taking of 
the audience of Friday afternoons, at 
the Symphony Concert yesterday, ful- 


filled expectations. He made the anticl- 


Fare 





a (2 


pated speech, and speeches. from condu- | 


tors ir opera house or concert-room are a 


strange new thing in America. Few of thein — 


command English enough to make the ven- 


iture safely. Still fewer, accustomed to speak 
i} through 


orchestca 
Mr. 


their music and their 
rather than by word, dare to risk it. 


} Damrosch has long had a practical monop )- 


ly of such speech-making, and he has usu- 
ally exercised it in preliminary explanation 
Mr. Fiedler first trenched 
wpon the field when he made a little 
speech of thanks after he had conducted 


for the last time in New York. Yesterday, 


/ conducting for the last 
| his publics here, he did likewise. 


nl 


tn! ae ~ 























' called him to the stage. 


time before one of 
The con- 
cert had ended. On his stand the co.- 
ductor had first received the pl. udits of 
the lingering audience. Then he had gone 
a little slowly and _ sorrowcully, as ‘tl 
seemed by his springless step and his bent 
head, to his room. Renewed applause Tre- 
According to his 
eustom at a second and a third recall, he 
bade the orchestra rise behind him to r:2- 
ceive it. Meanwhile a consid¢rable part vi 
the audience on the floor had pressed fo-- 
ward toward the stage, while in the bal- 
conies many stood facing it. 

There was a pause almost of expectancy, 
and then Mr. Fiedler, in easily comprehen- 
sible and idiomatic English, miade a very 
Simple and sincere little speech. He spoke 
of the work he had accomplished in his 
four years with ‘the Symphony Orches- 
tra as the most exacting and the most 
fruitful undertaking of his life. He thanked 





! the public of the 


i — ae 








ymphony Concerts for its 
appreciation of all that he had done ana 
tried to do. He heaped praise upon the 
orchesira for its share in all the achieve- 
ment. He spoke a few honest and regret- 
ful words about his going. Full-voiced ap- 


plause answered him, and the audience and 
Plainly stirred 
by conflicting emotions, Mr. Fiedler, on hi® 
way to the conductor’s room, did not look 
the concert applause 
had been plentiful and general—particu arly © 


orchestra began to depart. 


back. Throughoui 


long when he came to his place, hearty 


. =? Ti 
% 
ie 
. Sue & ano 1. ' 
ree | 
! 
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after each item of the programme, hearti- | 


est of ali at the end of his and the orehes- 
tra’s full-throated and impassioned per- 
formance of 
minor. Once more, and for almost the last 
time, Mr. Fiedler could know and feel the 


general liking for him, the general appre= 7 
ciation of his best and distinctive qualities } 


Brahms’s symphony in Cs” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
5 | 
} 
| 


as a conductor. 

The concert ran through a .full two} 
hours, yet the departures before the end | 
were unusually few—and they have. been | 


fewer generally through Mr. Fiedler’s con- 
ductorship than they ever were before. 
All of the pieces on the programme were 
very familiar: the overture that Weber 
wrote to his opera, 


symphony in C minor, and, from Wagner, © 


the preludes to ‘Tristan’ and to ‘“Lohen- 
grin,’’ the overture to ‘‘Tannhauser’”’ 


and. 


the music that laments and glorifies the dead | 


Siegfried -in 
Overture served 
Which some of his best traits shine. 
symphony of Brahms is one of his most 
masterful and 
in which he first proved his mettle in Bos- 
ton, in which he has ripened in the four 
years of his stay, and in which the orches- 
tra is a very responsive instrument to 
every one of his wishes and purposes. To 
many of his hearers, in those same four 
years, the preludes and the usual excerpts 
from 
have not seemed music in which Mr.” 
Fiedler excels. In all his career he hag 
been a conductor of concerts and of nothing | 


else, and he lacks the operatic accent that § 
The | 
‘“Tannhiuser”’ is the music- ] 


Waegner’s music 
overture to 

drama in epitome as it is to be played out 
on, the stage. The prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ 
is the weaving of the romantic, remotes: 
mysterious glamor that should suffuse the 
imagination in the theatre while the opera 
runs its course. The apotheosis of Steg-~ 


insistently exacts, 


Gi 
x 


< 


“Gotterdadmmerung.” Weber's 
for the highly colored ro- 
mantic music that Mr. Fiedler loves and in - 
The 


eloquent performances, one 


Wagner's operas and music-dramas | 












“Oberon,” Brahms’s | 
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ation in the power and the magnificance 
‘of tones. It is the irresistible and inevi-. 
“table climax, for the time, -of a whole 
_music-drama, of a whole series of music- 
dramas. The prelude to ‘‘Tristan’’ yoked 
with Isolde’s final song is the passion and 
fate of the music-drama sublimated, con- 
centrated. As some like to ‘believe, it might 
be played as postlude rather than prelude. 
It is this piercing accent, this enveloping 
glamor of the theatre, that Mr. Fiedler has 

ti] ‘failed steadily to gain in the music of Wag- 
ner. He misses too many of what an actor 
would call its ‘‘points.’’ His phrases never 
labor as he may with 
‘them, never surge and sweep. There are 
the form, the substance, the color of the 
music, but not its unique, penetrating and 
exciting voice. . Call it, if you will, the 
. | shrill, flaming, neurotic voice of the theatre 
—but it is a voice that Mr. Fiedler has 
never heard. On the one hand, he does 

“not do jus’tce to Wagner. On the other, 

Waegner’s music does not do justice to him, 


cut, his climaxes, 





Throughout the concert the orchestra 

once more affirmed those enduring quali- 

ties which make half the glories of the 

conductors who one after another suc- 

ceed to it. Seldom have the horns seemed 

more dusky and mysterious of tone than in 

the first measures of the overture to 

“Oberon.’’ They were the voice of the 

strangeness of romance as the strings were 

soon to be of its warmth and brilliance. 

| The ardor, the glamor of the music were 

) a in the playing of it. Next the orchestra 
preached very eloquently the new gospel 

of Brahms—the emphasized, almost the 

dramatized Brahms, as the present genera- 
tion of conductors work their will wirh 
his music. The most zealous—and among 
them is Mr. Fiedler—could hardly have 
asked for more incisive strings, for more 
strenuous and reiterated drum-beats, for 
_more songfu! horns, for a brass that now 
insinuated and now proclaimed, for more 
exciting pizzicati at the beginning of the 
finale, .for more out-breathing wood-winds. 
asin the duet of oboe and clarinet, winding 
through the grave melody, the grave con- 
templation of the slow movement. § Aj]]J 
things bit or all things swelled ag the way 
‘now is with the music of Brahms. (In the 
Elysian -fields does he gladly hear it so 
-played? One wonders and wonders). The 
power of the orchestra, which Mr. Fiedler 
has so developed, told in the great climaxes 
of Isolde’s death-song, and again in Sijeg- 
fried’s music wherein to power was added 
a sombre and passionate magnificence. The 
path of the grail in the Prelude to ‘‘Lonen- 
! grin’’ was a way of shimmering and sus- 
' tained song. The Overture to “Tann- 
“hiuser”’ lacked neither the -holy sonorities 
of the pilgrims nor the un-holy bite and 
riot of its Venusberg. A single voice, out- 
shining most tenors, might have been sing- 


“Is more than a lament’ and @ glorifi- 





g the song to the ¢ 8... Unce ‘more, 





the conductors come and ‘the - conductors 


zo; their fortunate possession is the or- 
chestra that lasts in all its’ virtues, 

As it should be, finally, the concert 
seemed a little epitome of Mr. Fiedler’s 
traits as a conductor. Unevenly as ever, 
at one extreme was his curiously obtus> 
and distorting ‘‘reading’’ of Isolde’s death- 


song, warping its melodic line, losing its 
transcendent eloquence in petty episodes. 
At the other was Brahms’s symphony re- 
vealed, animated, almost transformed—if-: 
the listener agrees to the present fashion 
with his music—by the insight, the imagi- 
nation, the divining, revealing, upbuilding 
power of the conductor. Here was the 
symphony in C minor now thickened to the 
utmost harmonic richness and now dis- 
sected into the utmost sharpness of line 
and bite of detail. Here was Brahms 
speaking in the big tone dear to con- 
temporary singers and conductors’ both, 
rising to orchestral tumults, achieving 
dramatic suspensions, mounting to ex- 
uberant and triumphant song. lingering in 
long-drawn and gravely pondering voice 
through his andante—Brahms in_- short 
endlessly modulated, moulded, diversified, 
colored, until hardly a rhythm, 
a voice, a contrast or transition seems 
untouched. It was all very big, very in- 
tensive, very emphatic, very eloquent and 
exciting. It was high- powered, highly 
colored, incessantly busy conducting, 
achieving its full effect in broad and deep 
tonal mass, in sharp tonal detail. The 


| 
: 
: 
{ 


interpreter interpreted. The music yielded 
much to him and to his hearers. Some- 
body once called Brahms’s music autum- 


nal; Mr. Fiedler makes it glow like sum- 
mer with the heat of his interpretative en- 
ergy. 

Between these two extrem: 
mantic gusto, the sense of musical rhe oric. 
the revitalizing force with which Mr, Fiedler 
took the overture to ‘“‘Oberon,’’ and therein 
also was his liking for exceedingly and 


s stood the ro- 


_ excessively fast pace. If he missed the 
| creating and the unifying song—the great 
'upbuilding and 
_ music to Tristan, if he frittered it away in 


revealing melody—of the 


phrases that were never poignant, h'‘s fecl- 
ing for euphonious, sensuously lovely and 
expressive tone sustained in instrumental 
song told in the prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ 
Hie could release the tonal power, the tonal 
magnificence, the clanging climaxes that he 
loves ix the music of Siegfried. And the 
more emphasis, the more contrast, the more 
color, and the more sonority, the better for 
the overture to ‘“Tannhduser.’’ To the last 
note of the last measure Mr. Fiedler re- 
mained as he has been from the first here, 
a striking conductor—by his virtues and by 
his shortcomings. BE. "hs ae 


a phrase, | | 





| thusiastic—the opposite is 


| Ways easy for me to understand these dif: 


_cooler in the expression of its approval 


- Tthan is generally the case ii Bute 
| people here have not the tr s to look 
up to that they have nee ae iis may 
be good for them. They have opinions: of 
their own. In Burope it sometimes. ‘tak 
)) courage to prepare new works. 
is slower to respond. Eh aghs 
“There is the same individuality with 
the students here. Most of the young men 
| whose compositions I have seen start where 
conianiptioaes Berlioz and Wagner left off! Some of: them 
T has been very interesting to come in- have amazing knowledge of harmony and. 
| to contact with representative American | orchestration. They are fearless when ‘they { 
_ audiences in and outside of Boston,” | write, prone to try plenty of experiments. — 
said (Mr. Fiedler, the other day, to a corre- MacDowell is no doubt the greatest : 
spondent of Musical America. ‘‘The audi- | composer so far in Amertcan musical his-— 
ences differ considerably in their attitude tory. But I think that there is a great | 
and their tastes from the average European | deal of talent here. It needs careful de~ 
audience. Alsoin the different cities of Amer- velopment, as it does anywhere. 
ica the inclinations of the audiences vary “T think that the best critics in America 
considerably. I should like to know, for in- | are fully the equal of those with whose 
stance, if there is any rivalry between Bos- writings I am acquainted in Burope, The é 
ton an? New York. Because I have found | reyjewers here—the representative ones— 
from nace Smpbece ee that what New York ad- | are exceedingly well informed in matters re- 
mires Poston is likely to condemn, or only lating to their profession. Nearly all 6f 
partly commend, and if Boston grows ©" | them are excellént writers. I believe, as I 
eras Cong New | have been informed, that this is’ largely 
It is not al- due to the excellent training acquired in. 
the course of American Newspaper work. 
The quickness with which these critics for- 
mulate their opinions and express them; 
quickly, vigorously and clearly, is astonish- 
ing to me when I am told the conditions 
‘under which such work is done. There” 
are, of course, newspapers that make no 
pretence of engaging authoritative writers 
on musical subjects, but this is also often © 
the case in Europe. TI repeat, that, in’ 
most of these cities, I have read the arti- 
cles of men who would take fully as high 
positions in Germany or France as rey de. " 
here. 








in’ Which the Conductés 


"An Interview 
Speaks of His American Experiences— 
Audiences Here and Abroad—Musical 
Criticism in America—Praise for the Or- 
chestra 
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York. Always by contraries. 
ferences. It would be interesting if one 
could know their causes. There must’ be 
reasons, but I have not been able to find 
them out. If, within each community. 
there were more individual variance ot! 
opinion it would be different, but it has 
nearly always been that the mapority in 
New York has gone one way and the ma- 
jority in Boston another. 

“There is one fine thing that I notice 
everywhere. The people want to know. 
They want to progress and become ac- 
quainted with everything that is best and 
everything that is new. I have different 


requests from different cities concerning “Everywhere robe a oft have. 
the programmes that we give on tour. Bos- { their different points of view. Some Tavor 
one school and some another. TI cannot - 


ton is most eager for ‘novelties,’ new music 
of all sorts, and just now is perhaps espe- 
cially interested in French music. I know 
of no other orchestra with so large and 
comprehensive a répertoire. The Boston 
public has grown to demand such a réper- 
toire, while in New York they are perhaps 
more conservative. In Philadelphia a cer- 





always understand their preferences. =. 
am always surprised, for instance, when a 
meet again with the old objection, that ‘sub- 
jective’ interpretation of classic master-— 
works is not legitimate art. How can any 
true interpretation be otherwise than ‘sub=.. 
jective’? Who knows how Beethoven con-_ 
tain circle is much devoted to Strauss,-ana | Gucted his own sy i Is it likely | 
every time we go there I get a number of that he, any more than others, would con-— 
requests for some of the symphonic poems, | duct these symphonies in exactly the same 


. 9 pe 
In Baltimore they cling more closely to way at every performance: an 


And when > 
, i 
the classics. Farther West they seem to [| pianist offers a new version of some roan 
have appetites for everything. 


he is often praised. Is there any reasol 
Wherever one goes the same general I why a conductor should not a@ Sa same | 
J . : » ° 
spirit is felt. Enthusiasm, what we may meer course anyone can go too far 
call artistic optimism, an eagerness and a p 
- t thin one of the fu 
readiness to welcome anything that is good, | OF tee ive hehe 4: . ndamentals 3 
old or new, of whatever school. No mu- 


in conducting music of the classic period 
Sical public with which I have come into 


in a fairly strict observance of preserib c tse 

tempi. But if the conductor's beat is not 4 
contact has a wider acquaintance with and | elastic, if he does not feel the stress the f 
a more genuine interest in the music that | ebb and flow of the music, he is no music § 
is being written. And yet, while I be- | cian at all. No marks in a score are co KX 
lieve the enthusiasm is if anything stronger, | eee 
the public, especially in Boston, is rather 















clusive. They only give approximately 
intention of the composer when he wrote § 
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Jines. The rhythmic 
current must not fluctuate ‘too much in a. 
Classic composition, for if this is the case , 
the carefully considered structural propor- 
tions of the work may be destroyed; but 
surely, within these limits, there is a big 
field for subjective expression, and if the. 
“music of Beethoven does not invite sub- 
‘jective treatment, then what music does? 
I do not say that you play Beethoven as 
. I say that both men must 
be felt, and must be made to speak by the 
_ conductor who wishes to interpret as well | 
as beat time.”’ 


FIEDLER BIDS 
BOSTON ADIEU 


Henk  — Nay & fia 
Symphony Conductor 


Brahms and Wagner 
Program. 
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LAST PUBLIC REHEARSAL 


you play Liszt. 


Makes Short Speech of Farewell 
to Large Afternoon 
Audience. 


rn me a + ee. we 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 24th and last public rehearsal of 
the 3lst season of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. 
was as follows: 

Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’............. 
Symphony No. 1, © Minor.......... 
Prelude and Liebestod............... 
Funera! March from ‘‘Gotterdaem 


oo ee ee sss Wagner 
ovee es. Wagner 





ve vcce se Weber | 


Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’. 01.277” 
Overture to ‘“‘Tannhaeuser’’......... 
The performance of Brah 


phony was an excellent one, and was 
musically the feature of the 
for Mr, Fiedler is especially fortunate 
in his interpretation of this symphony, 
the compositions of Strauss and Reger, 
and the more rugged works of Scandl- 


navian and Russian composers. 
mean to say that his readings of the 
earlier classic and the ultra-modern 
French compositions are not interest- 
ing, for this season he gave admirable 
performances of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and Debussy’s Nocturnes, but 
he shines more brilliantly as an inter- 





- 


what.|preter of Strauss than of Wagner. It 


may here be remarked that Brahms’s 
first symphony and the overture to 
‘‘Tannhaeuser’’ were on the program of 
‘his first concerts October 9-10, 1908. — 

The behavior of the audience yester- 
day afternoon must have convinced Mr. 
Fiedler, if there had been any doubt in 
his mind, that the great majority of 
those that attend the public rehearsals 
have enjoyed the orchestral perform- 
ances under his direction and are. sin- 
cerely sorry to see him go now that his 
contract has expired. He was applaud- 
ed most heartily when he took his 
‘stand. After the symphony he was re- 
called more than once and at last the 
audience stood in his honor. 

After the overture to ‘‘Tannhaeuser”’ 
there was an unusual demonstration. 
At last, when there was a lull in the 
applause, Mr, Fiedler spoke a few works 
simply and from the heart. He thanked 
the audience for its friendly welcome 
in 1908 and for its ever-growing sym- 
pathy. He was sure that little by little 
the mysterious, indefinable relationship, 
‘a sort of wireless communication,’’ 
was established between the conductor 
and the hearers, which is the most flat- 
tering tribute to an artist. And then 
Mr. Fiedler expressed his regret at 
leaving the orchestra, now so respon- 
sive to his wishes. In closing, he ex- 
pressed the hope that he would nat 
soon be forgotten, 

It was evident at the beginning of the 
concert that Mr. Fiedler was much 
moved by the thought of saying ‘‘good- 
by” to many who have supported him 
loyally; who have recognized his mu- 
sical earnestness, honesty and  en- 
thusiasm; who hold him in high respect 
and also in affection, as @ ma@&an, as a 
human being. Nor is it extravagant, or 
only a flourish of courtesy, to say that 


many in the audience were also moved. | 

Mr, Fiedler came here for one year, | 
to hold the position until Dr. Muck’s; 
return. Dr. Muck was, bound in honor! 
by his contract in Bemin, and unable to: 
return in 1909. Mr, Fiedler was then| 
Yre-engaged for one more year. Again | 
Dr. Muck found that he could not) 
honorably obtain his release from the 
Court at Berlin. Mr, Fiedler was then’ 
engaged for a period of two years, and. 
his contract expires with the concert to- | 


night. 


No conductor has served more faith- | 
fully. He has pleased the audiences in: 
all cities visited by the orchestra, ' 


pleased them by the character of his 


programs and the nature of the per-| 
formances. This is not the time to dis-. 


cuss analytically his merits, which are 
patent to all, or certain peculiarities as 
a conductor, which, while they may 
provoke the criticism of musicians, ap- 
pear no doubt to the mass of the hear- 
ers aS virtues. He may well pride him- 
self on the enthusiasm of the audiences 
here and elsewhere and on the respect 
in which he is held by the eritical in 
cities where they are more prone to 
blame than praise. May his life be a 
long one of continued usefulness and 
honor! 
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overture had _- sotinded, » however, 
audience rose to its feet and applauded. 
with the heartest enthusiasm for many 

his 





‘The first concerts of the 32d season papas 
will take place on Oct, 11 and 12, Drei), 
Karl Muck will conduct, The auction] 
sale of seats for the publit rehearsals | 


will be held Monday, Sept. 30, and Tues- 
day, Oct. 1; for the concerts, Thursday, 
Oct. 3, and Friday, Oct. 4, 
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Remarkable Demon- 


stration by Symphony 
Audience 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
There was an impressive scene yes- 





terday afternoon in Symphony Hall 
when Max Fiedler, now concluding his 
fourth season as conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, led the band 


for the last time at a public rehearsal. 
With the concert this evening Mr. 
Fiedler’s orchestral activities in this 


country, for the present, will come to 


an end. Seldom in the history of the 
orchestra has such a farewell been ex- 
tended a conductor by the Friday after- 
noon atidience, 

In the middle of the concert. the 
audience had signified its intention of 
honoring Mr. Fiedler by a number of 


the performance of- the Brahm’s C 
minor symphony, which completed the 
first. part. of the programme. Mr. 


Fiedler apparently did not notice thié 


as\ he came back to the stand to ac- 
knowledge repeated recalls. 





When the final note of the Tannhauser 


minutes. Mr. Fiedler returned >to 


Tt * 







tion, he had. considerable difficulty in 


plause. Mr. Fiédler recalled. his first. 


and departed these shores in many } 


A a Hall. 
people rising from their seats after - 


‘First Symphony of Brahms, and t 


the funeral music from “The Dusk 


aginable sincerity and sympathy, wert 


‘asm for the composer’s. meaning. Th Rea! 
the were eloquent performances of the ’ 
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gave. 16 die ae mee 
til, it became apparent that he wished: 
_ When there was. silence 

made a brief 
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which, on account of his’ strong emo- 
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delivering, thanking his audienee ar 
his orchestra for the suppome vaee at 
given him, and > expreasiiae tae “very 
genuine regret on leaving the scene of 
most congenial activities, This speect 
was interupted several times’ by ap 







appearance in Symphony — 
tial performance of the third Leonore 
overture... He said that it was his great. 


est pleasure to believe that the w vB eo. 





then extended him had not growh cc 
er, but warmer during the suceeed 


winters, and that this sincere. welcome, 

the wireless telegraphy. of the “heart 
oie the soul,’’ coming over the foot- 
gshts, meant the greatest reward cag. 
sible to the artist. ve a et 


Four Happy Years _ 


‘Frankly, I will Say to you that t 
four, years I have spent in Boston ps 


been the happiest four years prape e 
The .obyious sincerity of the remark 
moved all who listened. $ Nedier 
thanked his players who, he said, had 
lahored so hard and. so patiently with 
him, and mentioned his- increas ng 
pleasure ‘at the greater measure of re- 
Sponse that they had given him each 
Suceeding year, . . boy 

He again thanked from his heart his’ 
cordial and inspiring listeners and his 
men who had made such success as he. 
had gained possible, and said in conclu- 
sion, “keep a little place for me in vour 
hearts, and do not forget me too soon.’ 
He made a gesture as though embracint 
all present, and there was another mo- 
ment of applause. The audience had ex- 
tended Mr. Fiedler the warmest fatewell 
tendered any conductor who has arrived 
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Niether Dr. Muck flor Mr. Gericke, his 
two immediate predecessors, were ‘hon- 
ored in such a degree, and there were 
old concert goers who did not rem m= 
ber so much demonstration in all their 
experience of the concerts In Symphony 
















The programme of the concert consist- 
ed of Weber's Oberon ovepture, the 


Love-Death from ‘Tristan and Isold 
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the Gods’; the prelude to “Lo , 
the overturé to “Tannha 


Fiedler read the symphony 
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R. FIEDLER’S CONDUCTORSHIP 





Popularity of the Man and His Direction — Effect in 
and Outside of Boston—His Impressions of Musi- 
cal America—Commencement of Pop Concerts To- 
morrow Night. Post may +, yin 





Lest wight Mr. WiedJer concluded brt!- 
liatlGY his fourth season as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Be- 
fore his arrival in Boston in the fall of 
1908 he had made himself a very con- 
siderable reputation in Europe, which 
was materially augmented in American 


estimation when, as one of a series of 


eminent conductors, he visited New York 
in the winter of 1905 to conduct a pair 
of concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 

Mr. Fiedler was first engaged for Bos- 
ton for one year. He was re-engaged for 
the season of 1909-10. These two seasons 
were so successful that the management 
elected] to engage him for two more 
seasons; or until the time when Dr. 
Muck, as had been agreed when he and 
Boston parted company, should find him- 
self able to return here. Dr. Muck will 
return next fall, as he is now free of his 
European engagements. 

Mr. Fiedler’s success in Boston and in 
other of the big cities visited each sea- 


‘son by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


hag been richly deserved. Few conduc- 
tors have labored more faithfully, with 
more breadth of view and communicat- 
ing enthusiasm, for the good of their 
audiences. The public does not. realize, 
and can hardly be expected to realize, 
the amount of sheer labor and mental 


strain involved by a season which em- 
braces 24 pairs of concerts in Boston, 
six concerts in Cambridge, and out-of- 


town concerts to a number that results 


Ina total of approximately 100 concerts 


@ season. 
It is one thing to travel the country as 
a virtuoso conductor, giving concerts of 


compositions which are especially dear 


to. the individual heart, and a very dif- 
ferent thing to arrange programmes and 


to. perform them in a manner to give 


pleasure and. satisfaction to what is un- : 


questionably one of the most critical 
g@udiences in the world. Not for years 


‘have these programmes been so well 


balanced and contrasted and so fairly 
representative of music of all schools 
and all periods as during Mr. Fiedler’s 


— 


It has been of little consequence to 
Mr. Fiedler whether a composer lived 
in 1750 or 1912, in Boston or Stuttgart or. 
Helsingfors, provided that the music 
was of genuine merit. When Mr. Fiedler 
came here he was known as a man of 
unusually eclectic tastes and as an es- 
pecially brilliant interpreter of moderns 
such as Richard Strauss. He has proved 
much more than this. Having at com- | 
mand a superb orchestra and a library 
that made nearly all things possible for 
performance, he set himself to discov- 
ering and appreciating the works of 
modern Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
some of whom had not been given a 
hearing in Boston. He gave much addi- 
tional stimulus to the growing fame of 
the great Northman, Jean Sibelius, 

Yet more: he summoned the courage 
to put before his public the composi- 
tions of native or resident composers: 
not only those already known, but those 
nearly or wholly new to concert halls, 
with no reputation or prestige in any 
Why acquired, to foist them upon audi- 
ences. In this directicn alse Mr. Meé- 
ler has been. brilliantly successful. 


Counting year for year, neither Mr. | 
Gericke nor Dr. Muck produced so many ! 


new compositions which now appear to 
be of considerable value. Before coming 
to Boston, Mr. Fiedler had read and in 
some cases performed the music of the 
modern French school, which, however, 
was with him a matter of hearsay and 
score reading, rather than of actual ex- 
perience in performance. In the course 
of his stay here, beginning from a point 
not too near the style of these men, | 
Mr. Fiedler has achieved some memora- | 
ble performances of such distinctive mu- 
Sic as Debussy’s ‘Iberia,’’ the ““Noc- 
turnes,”’’ the “Afternoon of a Faun,” of 
D’Indy’s B-flat symphony and “Istar’’ 
variations. The second performances of 
most of these works were a remarkable 
revelation of the conductor's gradually 
growing insight into their mood and man- 
ner. Hardly had any phase of Mr Fiedler’s 
work here in Boston been so praise- 


sway. No conductor at the head of this | Worthy as this, To all compositions that 


orchestra has been so curious to dis- 


é undertook to interpret he has brought 


fresh attention and propulsive enthusi- 
cover for himself and his hearers all 
that was of real interest and worth in| %8™, at the @nd as well as the begin- 


the field of orchestral literature. | 


ning of each season; and with every sea- 
son that passed, the growth of the con- 
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tion. It may be said here, and without 
undue local pride. that years at the head 
of the Boston Symphony have not failed 
to develop each conductor ‘whe has been 









to modern — ‘5 WG) OE: 
thing that is worth w Another fa-. 
‘vors the French school, etc. That is” all 
right. All these men. are intelligent and 
sincere, and they have a right to their 








here. Such a thing is logical, and, in opiniong and their feelings, But it hag 


fact, inevitable, especially with a musi-. 


astonished ‘me more than once to ob+ 


Clan of the breadth of outlook and the!) serve the general unanimity of praise 


self-critical habits of Mr. Fiedler. He 
will leave Boston not Only great in the 
esteem of his audiences, but a greater 


_—-—~- — 


, been materially enhanced since he came 
| here. The particular brilliancy of cer- 
‘tain performances need not be recounted 
|at this time. It is enough for present 
, Purposes to remark that the public re- 
‘Sard for Mr. Fiedler has been Zreat and 
unmistakable from the moment he first 
| appeared, that it has grown with each 
‘season. Especially in a much-needed di- 
rection—the out-of-town concerts—the ma- 
terial results of his leadership have been 
| especially notable, The out-of-town 
concerts have gained far more patronage 
during his stay than in corresponding pe- 
,Tiods before him, and the enthusiasm of 
the public and the press of the cities vis- 


| Ited has continually increased, until at |! 


»this time the Symphony Orchestra has 
| extended its tours to the point where it 
iis physically impossible to extend them 
farther. | 

The work has reflected the man. Mr. 
Fiedler has spent little time in relaxation 
or in attendance at social functions or at 
any other distractions. He was to be 
found, nearly always, in the rehearsal 
hall or with his scores. Hard work, oc- 
casional ‘visits to smaller concerts given 
by his own men, whom he supported per- 
sonally as well as professionally, took up 
most of his leisure. Many will miss the 
sight of him, absorbed in his music, on 
the rostrum in Symphony Hall. They. 
will not find in greater degree the com- 
municating enthusiasm, the warmth and 
sincerity of feeling that so often carried 
all before them in performance, and they 
will cherish the memory of the unassum- 


ing sincerity and geniality of the man, 


his quick response to all who approached | 
him in a spirit of personal friendship or - 


artistic endeavor. When Mr. Fiedler sails 
this week for Germany he will carry with 
him the warmest regards of the large 


and enthusiastic following which he has | 


|8ained for himself in this city. 

Mr. Fiedler has been surprised and 
amused by the differences of opinion 
Which he has noticed between certain 





tween Boston and New York. “Is there 
possitiy,’’ he said, “a difference between 
‘the rivalry between the. two cities? T 
| don’t just understand just how it is, but 
“What Boston likes New York does not 


| care for, and what New York likes—they ! is,the necessity of conservatism as rey. 


| are colc in Boston. I would like to know 
the reason for this. The difference be- 
tween the personal attitude of various 
reviewers can easily be understood. One 
: man does not consider Brahms a master. 











| should be censured as many are (and 


' some classic work in his: own way. 
American cities, more particularly be-| Ag if he could possibly do otherwise and 


| 4nd dispraise on the part of the factions 
| Of each city. It is as though they set 


‘| themselves to personally contradict each 


musician, and one whose reputation has. other.’’ 


We were unable to explain this “why” 
to Mr. Fiedler. | 

When Mr. Fiedler came to Boston four. 
years ago he was practically new to the 
, American audience and to the attitude in 
‘matters of art in this country, After 
four years’ experience he can speak of 
| the musical state of affairs here. It is 
;much easier to introduce a new work in 
| America than in a European country, 
because, in Europe, unless the new work 
be entirely in accord with the tenden= 
Cies of the district, it is sure to be re- 
| ceived with distrust, and likely to meet 
with rather unreflecting condemnation, 
_And each European nation has its pe- 

























,Cculiar tastes and standards, not easily 
relaxed or modified for. the benefit of a 
,hew composer or a new school. ~The 
Americans ate embarrassed by no tradi- 
tion, and always eager to learn.* - rs, 
| Mr. Fiedler thought musical criticism) 
,in this country to be on fully as high a 
‘level, when the best representatives o * 
urope and America were considered, ag 
abroad, and he-has been perpetually 
amazed by the rapidity and the journa- 
listic skill with which the reviewers sum 
up their impressions of a composition or 
a performance. ‘‘But it is too bad that 
they must write in such haste. I do not 
see how anyone, however intelligent, can 
give either a very authoritative opinion, 
or even express fully his own opinion, 
in the hour or hour and a half which 
(I understand is the average length of 
time afforded for the reporting of an 
evening performance 4a e morning hews- 
paper.’ 
There are others who do not under- 
stand this besides Mr. Fiedler. There 
are others to whom the expression of a 
critical opinion in the red pepper hour 
at the office seems often to be a vain) 
| thing. x 
Mr. Fiedler spoke of “‘objective’’ and 


" “subjective” interpretation. “I do not 


see,’’ he said in effect, ‘‘why a conductor 


this is not personal)--for interpreting: 


make the music alive or appealing ta 
anyone. Of course, there are certain ré~ 
strictions which the reader of a master 
piece of the classic period must observe, 
Principal among them, it seems to mé@. 


gards tempi. 
“The conductor must not beat time lil 
a stick, but he must not be too. free 
with rhythmic fluctuations that canné 
fail to disturb the proportions of ¢t 


hy 
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= ré 

















spoke — 1 yer ay ‘than most of the 
i things, what then? There is a great 


| q ‘ Reathoven conducted his symphonies| 
every time like the last time. I think! 
he felt them differently when he was in| 

different moods and I think he played | 
them accordingly. I cannot see how any 

music can live when it is performed, if 

it is not given out in a ‘subjective’ 

anner. I think some of the trouble 

es from tradition. There were con- 
teats who misinterpreted Beethoven. 





quarter note in the score. From this 


}) time dated the caution against peerdctng 


I Beethoven. But if you feel Beethoven at 
all, you cannot help feeling him in your 
oWn way, and if a pianist can give a 
new reading of a Beethoven sonata, I 
do not see why a conductor cannot do 
the game thing.” 


“Phe novelties of the season past were 
fewer than those of Mr. Fiedlér’s eariier 
seasons. Among the few of interest and 
value as additions to the repertoire of 
the orchestra is Balakireff’s overture on 
a theme of Spanish March, a brutai, 
vulgar, savage piece of work, \which dis- 


pleased a majority by its coarseness, 

Gs which gave pleasure to a few by its 

| jirectness, virility and dramatic fire. 

} : Me Granville Bantock’s ~‘‘Dante and 
| Beatrice’’ was hot a pronounced suc- 


lace and by Frederick Delius, on the, 
nearly all of the reviewers greatly. Re- 


by some, Tejected by others. Sibelius’ 
“Karelia’’ overture is an early work i | 
the. composer, not fit to stand beside | 
his great achievements of q4 later day. 
‘Mr. Converse’s symphonic poem, “Or- 
mazd, ”’ has some excellent pages, al- 
though, in the opinion of the reviewer, it 
ee reach the height attained by the 
poser in “The Mystic Trumpeter.’ 
‘ar’s second symphony was voted to 
be, if anything, duller than his first. The, 
Jena” aymphony in C-major, purporting 
to be an early work of Beethoven, will 
not be played here again, whosever work 
iw Four character pieces, orchestrat-| 
m piano sketches by Arthur Foote, 
te “Omar Khayyam, received very suc- 
Cessful performances. A tone-poem by 
Art ur Sheperd, ‘“Marsyas,”’ was not 

























the composer, hearing it rehearsed, 

br ey requested Mr. Fiedler to with- 
| draw the work from the programme. 

) Apart fom these novelties, however, the 
' | vine Tamme wes fulty as interesting and 
4 | yer J as in any recent seasons of the 
: stra. Beethoven was represented 
b ou symphonies, four overtures, the 
bor a iperor piano concerto (played by Wil- 
h Im Bachaus), a familiar scena sung 





c ien, at the time of Wagner there arose | 
ater school, who adhered solemnly to | 
ne neat directions and _ to every | 


{ ees, The tone-pieces by William Wal-|. 
other hand, interested the public and 


Ber’s “‘Comedy Overture’ was admired | 


rmed on account of the fact that, 





Jena” symphony. ‘Three of the Brahms 


5} : oderns. But if you realize these} symphonies, the first, second and fourth, 


the Academic overture and the festival 


more, and I do not believe that! violin concerto were played, There was 


a notable performance of Bruckner’s 
seventh symphony. Debussy ‘‘Noc- 
turnes,” ‘Iberia’ and Prelude to. Mal- 
larme’s “L’Apres-midi d’un Faun’ were 
played, and played excellently. Enesco’s 
singular orchestral suite, op. 9, in A- 
major, was played for the second time 
here, and it again made a genuine im- 
pression. Looming large on the list is 
D’Indy’s magnificent work, the ‘“Tstar’”’ 
variations. Two of Liszt’s symphony 
poems, the ‘‘Dante”’ symphony, the A- 
major piano concerto (played by Hein- 
rich Gebhard) were played. There was 
the fine second symphony of Rachmani- 
noff, the colorful suite of Rimsky-Kor- 


_sakoff, ‘‘Scheherazade’”’ ; Sibelius’ violin 


concerto (an epic that was splendidly in- 
terpreted by Miss Powell). There was a 
tine group of Strauss, ‘‘Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra,’’ ‘“‘Death and Transfiguration,’ 
“Symphony Domestica,”’ ‘Till Eulenspie- 
gel,’’ the love scene from! ‘“Feursnot” and 
the dance of Salome from the opera. 
There were the customary overtures, 
preludes \and excerpts of Wagner, the 
customary classics of Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Franck’s great symphony, 
other compositions by Berlioz, Bossi, 
Boellmann, Bruch, Cherubini, Chopin, 
Dvorak, Forsyth, Glazounoff, Gluck, 
Goetz. Grieg, Lalo, Smetana, Strube, 
Tschaikowsky, Weber, Weingartner, 
Wolf: On the whole, a notable season 
with some excellent soloists, including 
the following: 

Sopranos—Miss Elena Gerhardt, Mme. Alma 
Gluck, Mme. Morena, 

Contralto—Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


Pianists—Mr. Bachaus, Mr. Bauer, Mr. Ganz, 
Mr. Gebhard, Miss Goodson, Mr. Hofmann. 


—_——- - 


' low, Miss Powell, Mr. Witek, Mr. Zimbalist. 
Viola— -MY. Ferir. 
Violoncellists—Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Warnke. 
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FIEDLER’S 
FAREWELL 
TO BOSTON 


Remarkable 
stration by Symphony 








DD emofn- 


Audience 


“the ‘Glagsic masters {by Berta Morena, and, possibly, by the! 


fiir afternoon in ‘Symphony — Hall 


for the last time at a public rehearsal. 
With the concert this evening Mr. 


\With the, heartest enthusiasm for many |nerlan excerpts, and where is. there more 


“minutes: Mr. Fiedlér returfied to His 
stand several times, and still the ap- 


Violinists—Miss Collier, Mr. Noack, Miss Par- 


‘plause. Mr. Fiedler recalled:. -his first 
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There was ‘an 1 dmipeassive paren . him, ‘and .me . hig -dnere é 
pleasure’ rat. the greatel’ measure of re 
sponse that. they had given: him: each” 
suceeding year. en te 












‘when Max Fiedler, now concluding his 
fourth season as conductor of the Bos-} 
ton Symphony. Orchestra, led the band 





., He again thanked from i hese his 
cordial and inspiring’ om hie ‘and nis 
men who had made such success as he 
had gained possible, and said in conclu- 
sion, “keep a little place for me in your 
hearts, and do not-forget’ mé too son,” 
He made a gesture as though embracin 
all present, and there was another mi s. 
ment, of applause. .The audiencé had ex-, 
tended Mr. Fiedler the warmest farewell’ 
tendered any conductor who has arrived 
and departed these shores in many years: 
Niether Dr. Muck nor Mr. Gericke, his 
two immediate predecessors, were ‘hon- 
ored in such a degree, and there | 
fold concert goers who did not remem- 
ber so much demonstration in all their 
as of the concerts in Symphony 

a 

The programme of the concert constaty 
ed of Weber’s Oberon  overturé, the 
First Symphony of Brahms, and thes 
pieces by Wagner: the Prelude and 





Fiedler’s orchestral activities in this 
country, for the present, will come to. 
an end, Seldom in the history of the 
orchestra has such a farewell been ex- 
tended a conductor by the Friday after- 
noon audience, 
In the middle of. the concert the 
atidience had signified -its intention of 
honoring Mr. Fiedler by a number of 
people rising from their seats after. 
the performance of the Brahm’s C 
minor symphony, which completed the 
first part of the programme. Mr. } Love-Death from “Tristan anda Isolde"; 
Fiedler apparently did not. notice this} the funeral music from “The Dusk. “of. 
j the Gods"; the prelude to “QLohengrin’’: 


as he came back to the stand to ac-!l the overture to “Tannhauser.”’ | Mr 
knowledge repeated recalls. Fiedler read the symphony with all im- 
aginable sincerity and sympathy, with 
the fullest comprehension and enthust- 
asm for the composer’s meaning. There a 
| Were eloquent performances’ of the Wag- 
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When the final note of the Tannhauser 
overture had sounded, however, the’ 
audience rose to its feet and. applauded 






, eloquent, more richly expressive music? 
The programme, consisting of—musie es- 


pecially congenial to Mr. Fiedler, was’ 
Sanh far dayorat snanion “before the Che, befitting the occasion, and it was 
people, who gave no sign of desisting much enjoyed by ‘the audience. 


until it became apparent that he wished | 


to speak. j 
When there was silence Mr. amie! 
made brief 


a and heartfelt speech 

which, on account of his strong “edad | ™ 
tion, he had considerable difficulty in 
delivering, thanking his audience and 
his orchestra for the support they had 
given him, and expressing .his very 
genuine regret on leaving the scene of 
most congenial activities. ‘This speech 
was interupted séveral times by ap- 
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Demonstration, = 





Finally Makes Speech of Thanks in 
Excellent English, = = | 


appearance in: Symphony Hall; his ini- 
tial. performance of. the third Leonore }| 
overture. He said that it was his great- || 
est pleasure to ‘believe that the welcome — 
then extended shim had not, grown cold- | 
er, but warmer during the succeeding Mr Fiedler conducted the last public: 
winters, and that this sincere welcome, |} Symphony rehearsal of this season, and 
“the wireléss telegraphy of the heart | of his present directorship, yesterday 
and the soul,’’ coming. over the foot-,| afternoon. The spirit of demonstration 
lights, meant the greatest reward pos- | was upon the audience. When the con. 
sible to the artist. ductor appeared and took the stand’ 
there, ‘was long-continued applause, It’ 
4 Four Happy Years was resumed with ardor before the in- 
Pia ey t “pl Say to you that er,  termission and came to a climax of en- 
< ave spent in Bosten have - thusiasm after the ‘“Tannhauser”’ oe 
een the happiest four years of my life.’’ | ture at the end of the program. he 


The obvious sincerity..of the. remark : 
moved all who Mstened. Mr. ¥ a c audience then stood applauding insist: | ( 
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ymost in~his- mind, one of deep grati- 
tude for this cordiality, and the other 
regret at his departure from Bos- 


ton and its superb orchestra. —_—______Y 

“I thank you for yeur kindness and | pnameel aay fe ous 
prepethy wittgh vou have expressed / C ; 

fr e day of my first concert here, onductor’s Tribute to the 


continued the-tonductor, “It y | 
Symphony and Boston on 


‘conviction that has been even a deeper . 
bond than your good will, for there | 
Bidding Farewell. 






i 
shave been times when we here upon | 
the stage,’ (turning toward the play- | 
ers) “have felt @ certain wireless | 
| te raphy, as I might say, which es- 
i tablished a common 'sympathy—” and | 
| the speaker was interrupted by hearty 
| applause | | Wi 
ey “these f h i 

ter, these four years have been the | Said Max Fiedler in his . 
happiest of ry experience. I have en- |} Symphony matinee iadianes: -v cot ty 
oa so much this splendid orchestra; |i and the hal vor aroamees 
the meén have worked so patiently and un t @ haliful of people, all standing 
“have come to respond to me so closely, || -° ‘0 Pay their respects to the most 
and now I regret to leave them. I hope || POPUlar leader all around the Symphony 
| that you will all keep @ little corner in || Orchestra has had so far, applauded in 
Bertoseet os we me and that you will || the friendliest fashion. 

rot et me too soon,”’ and wavin There wi . 
“goodby”’ the conductor thus took leave bration teal at ge Ma Fo yy BI 5 
f his Friday afternoon audience, which |! of the « Onight, after the last concert 
stood further expressing its good will |! e Season, but yesterday’s enthusi- 

;a8m can hardly be surpassed. In the 

first place, there was not a vacant seat 


best wishes. 

} in the big hall and all but a few waited 
| unti] the concert was over to take part 
in the expected tribute to the noted 


“Artistically, these last four years 
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th 
, 2 fe program began with the overture 
1 tO)": ‘Oberon.”’ This was _ followed. by 
R nleahi ied first symphony... Wagner num: 
cy areal payed etter the intermisaton, 
uh de. an ove's f. € sici 
MC riatin and Isolde,” the eanterkt By Garman musician,» whose musical taste 
of om “Dusk of the Gods,” prelude to Ss as broad as the ocean and whose 
“Lohengrin” and the overture to “Tann- | English, by the way, is ag neat and 
“hauser, ' fluent as a Bach. fugue. 
: Pony gee tad included the first sym- The applause had lasted fully five 
10ny o ‘anms in his firs} program! minutes before Mr. Fiedler began to 
soston, Oct 9, 1908. There were iu-| speak. He thanked th dienc 
‘Gications yesterday of the greater ap- it : Ne a rit ie 3 
‘preciation for lyric : bend. of S Support and sympathy—above all 
‘prec: y expressiveness | fp, ite 
‘wh ch he has acquired during this so.| °° its attitude which, as he expressed 
: | it, informed him and the orchestra as 
is art of Mr Longy (oboe), MrGrisez ‘if Py Wireless that the patrons of the 
clar ictis Maquarre (flute)"and Mr Concert were in accord with the spirit 
iitek violin). Such playing all but of the performance. He thanked the 
Frecc orchestra—the best he had ever worked 


brief measures of choral in tie laae with, he said—for its patience amid all 
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nt’s upper register. The player + would never forget th ? 

ca rg y yes- ge ese happy years, 
of oS group who is prin- and he hoped the people of Boston 
r Fiedler will be remembered grate- 


y by a wide public for his democra- neart for him. 





taste in schools and nationalities. newed the applause, and many s 
us Benerous recognition Of prem - SOF forward to the edge of the St ddiscen ta 
a@pused American art, and for his cour- | Shake the departing conductor’s hand 
‘tesy in a disposition to share public} It was an after eee 
praise w' his men: Musically he has | pleasur afternoon of memorable 
‘srown in discernment and in apprecia- pleasures and compliments. Weber's 
Hon of some of the subtler sources of |g)? © “Oberon,” the first: Brahms 
interpretative beauty. Perhaps at some | Symphony, and four Wagner numbers, 
q future visit to Boston he will have ao- | the Prelude and Love Death from 
dank Ubiies discretion in other mat- ‘‘Tristan,’’ the Funeral Music fr 
‘ers. Uniéss he fortunately fall heir to ‘‘Dusk of the Gods,” the “Loh in’ 
@nother orchestra of équal. virtuosity Prelude d th “ry : x9 trp tabse 
1e ify. his tempi, not only in ‘ an e “Tannhaeuser’’ Over- 
fon overture, but in the riotous nae comprised the program; and, | 
of “the. V sberg. If in truth @'Ting a few signs of nervousness, all | 
















ww livéd at’ such a pace, his Were beautifull . r 

i Aides. Gd State baba y pace, nis y performed. The 
VBaatnk aid: Voupen tanta be sounds of Brahms Symphony and the ‘‘Tann- 
Lae eee ee &."Rkely _haeuser’’ Overture, special favorites of 








it frankly,” resumed Mr’ Fied- | have been the happiest of my life,’’ | 


{ 
? 
' 
i 
; 
' 
| 
‘; 
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' 
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Movement was unfortunate. The ‘ton the hard labors of the season and its | 
fs the most difficult one of the RS ag willing response to his leadership. He | 


would keep a little corner in their | 


; rm Gtoardms. for. hie impartiality ae | The graceful, heartfelt speech re-: 





Mr. Fiedler, had a place on, his v 
first program as well as his last. 
Mr. Fiedler has no plans for next 
season. He will return to Germany in 
a few days. Among the retiring mem- | #N 
bers of the orchestra are Alwin Schroe- | < o"# © UO anaes Ny 
der, the ’cellist; Mr. Routes, ‘Ste ehorst, 2 a 8 | tg 
and two of the original members, Faul) Tr nye ¢ ow 4 
Fox, the second flute player, and Carl} WEALTH OF GO! D WISHES f 
Schumann, one of the horn players. 


“POPS” T0 OPEN 
MONDAY NIGHT 


Strube Conducts First Half. 
; | 
of Season—Kubelik to | 
By Louis C. Elson. 
Give Concert. PROGRAMME. ! 


| Weber. ‘‘Oberon”’ Overture. 
Brahms. First Symphony, in C minor, ree 
| Wagner. a oye and Love Death from ‘‘Tris- 
. ' tan and Isolde.’’ | Mage 
| The twenty-seventh season of the Pop Wagner. Siegfried’s Funeral Music. | 
‘eoncerts will open in Symphony Hall Wagner. Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin.” | 
Wagner. ‘‘Tannhaeuser’’ Overture. 


| Monday evening, and for eight weeks | Mr, .Fiedler leaves Boston with a perfect” 
/the concerts will be given every eveN-| halo of good wishes surrounding him. No 
| ing except Sundays. Both conductors} conductor since Gericke has left such a: 
‘of last vear have been engaged for pleasant savor. The audience yest Ly 
| this season—Mr. Strube for the first , 2fternoon applauded, and applauded, “and” 

; applauded again. Mr. Fiedler made his” 





FROM CONCERT AUDITORS. 


Splendid Tribute of Esteem 
Forced Upon Modest Leader of 
Boston’s Famous Symphony Or- 





chestra. 





ws " 


‘him understand that they were not ap-. 


the last four. ee Ms i Ps i 
oram f the coming season | plauding the orchestra, ut were biddi n ty 
sh FOS Dreprsms 0 . “him an affectionate farewell. ee ae 


will be heard not only old favorites, | Possibly a critical review. of the coneel . 
but also the best tunes and selections ‘jg net quite in place “under such circum 


—_—— 


‘from the musical comedies that have stances. Yet the programme ran so closely. 
along the lines of some of the Nikiseh,. 


} 
' 


- : ow and | : 
come out in the past year, N London orchestra concerts, that some com -— 


then will be given a ‘‘Special Night,” j.risons are unavoidable. The ‘“Oberon’) 


devoted largely to German, French orloverture was given with just the right: 


ic. Both Mr. 
Italian music re little march of the fairies, the strong crash. 


; 


Mr. Maquarre have searched eibacleasaail that ends the ‘introduction, the spirited 


during the past winter for new music of | chief theme, were all given with that; 
light and genial character. ' flavor of the footlights which suits to 


The eoncert will last, as usual, from | Weber better than to any other composer 


8 to 11 o’clock. Both comductors are || o¢ nis time. 


_— es 


liberal in the matter of encores. John | aimetikau oes 


P. Marshall will be the organist. Dur-; mp. Brahms symphony was the great: 
ing the first half of the season the | soature of the concert. It was by no means) 
concert-master will be Jacques Hoff-}... interesting than .the performanee, 
man, and during the second half Will- Ponich it had in Symphony hall a few 


iam Krafft. The program for the open-| yong ago. A few technical flaws cou a 


ing night is as follows: “pe picked out, especially in the trombone 


'March, ‘‘The Queen of Sheba’’...... + Gounod passages which form the elmax of the 
| Overture, ‘“‘Merry Wives of Windsor’’..Nicolai gyaje, but these did not mar the genera 
Waltz, “Girls of ta ta iss sacl see) which was overpowering. he 
halls Sau ita alae ate Delibes ‘ m@he first and last movements were the 


Overture, ‘“‘Rienzi’’.......ce ee cee erences Wagner great points of the interpretation. In the 


NS ceca ee eee eee neee gee sian oe | 
Selection, ‘‘Samson and Delilah’’. . Saint-Saens and. virility which Nikisch gave to 4 


Introduction to Act III, from ‘‘The Jewels there was a distinctly be ter 

of the Madonna’’..........+.. Wolf-Ferrari reading and , Mr. Fiedler read this, 
Mees | $l Cuateny’’, oo. cccsscv ees ci Gomez — orchestra technique, . fe Bt 
Waltz, “Roses from the South’’....... Strauss and in fact the entire programme, wit N is" 
Selection, ‘‘The Pink Lady’’........ +. Caryl notes, and showed a surety and: elas icity. 
March, ‘Hanes Richter”’ ~eaoceeweone Schrammet | that was inspiring. The treatment t of Bas. all 
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four weeks and Andre Maquarre for | orchestra rise, but the public soon -made 


Strube and, theatrical spice. The magic horn call, the = 
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Strube frst movement there. was all the vigor 
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eke Semele oad atnving op the Symphony Hla 
jaentak | the 

term as want foto, "it. gh zed 

rites, dike the bunch of roses that @ vait- ne 

ed. him, when he came to his pine! ik : 

the big wreaths of laurel, tied with 

the German colors, that were hande¢ 


him at the end of the concert, ike all . a 
tall silver vase, austere of line — 4 Thirty-second Season, 1912-1913 
in its inscription, that sal 
chestra gave to him in the. intermiss 
for memory of their four years of 
together. The leave-taking of Fri ay 
seemed a mere preliminary beside 
formalities, and the applause that — 
*S° i conductor received then was tame n- 
“2 deed beside the plaudits that tollowee mt 
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| deserv plause ‘was 
B | Teciantiy, a page seep inet ‘eote. to our 
; a ed conductor.. The audience. even 
i gan rising, to do him honor, but he did 
- notice this, and left the platform, so 
that the standing devotees sat down again. 
me rogramme was just a trifle too 
Te ota d ne could have spared either the 
asies of Isolde or the harmonic pipings 
.: Lohengrin. But they were well played 
vertheless. However, a climax came 
with the “Tannhaeuser’’ overture, which 
the eminent and fidgetty Bernard Shaw 
alls” Hackney gs. Here was clearly re- 
Vealed the greatness of our orchestra by 
comparison with. the celebrated London 
orchestra, which played this” number a 
short time ago. The trombones and horns 
‘shaded beautifully in the religious chorus, 
‘and é@Ver became blatant even in the 
Y rtissimo effects. Theviiolins again proved 
r eir superiority over any body of strings 
that-we have heard 

At the end of. this the audience was 
‘determined to force its tribute of ap- 
plause upon the modest conductor. It 
called him out twice. The second time 
he caused the orchestra to rise. But this 
Was not what the excited public wanted. 
Again the conductor was recalled, and 
this time the whole house, galleries and 
floor, arose and remained standing and ap- 

auding. Mr. Fiedler evidently compre- 
hended the tribute and began speaking his 
thanks. It was a charming speech which 
Was evidently impromptu. Mr. Fiedler 
said, in substance: “In thanking you for 
your good will, I feel two things especi- 
ally,—gratitude for your kindness, and 
‘sorrow at leaving. Yor warm reception 
of my work is the greatest tribute of 
praise that any artist could ask, and I 
thank you from my heart. What has al- 
Ways been most pleasant here is the con- 
‘tact we have had, and by contact I mean 
the wireless operation between hearts and 
souls. This has helped to make the four 
years that I have spent here the happiest 
in my life. The orchestra, too, has worked 
hard under my direction, and responds 
to my ideas so well that I have felt the 
greatest joy in leading it. When I am 
gone I hope that you will keep a little 
corner for me in your memory; and don’t 
meet me too soon!” 

Thus ended a directorship that has been | 
phenomerfally and even unexpectedly suc-, 
cessful. Almost every auditor has been | 
| leased with the scope of the programmes. 

iven. There has been enough of novelty, 

t no trace of partizanship in selecting 

he novelties: French, Italian, German, 

nglish, American, they have all had 
their turn. 

Mr. Fiedler’s own modest and_ genial 
ways have had an effect upon the public 
@s well as upon those who knew him per- 
‘ponally. And in his departure Mr. Fiedler 
bears with him the unanimous good wishes 
of all Boston. It is a great pity that 
Americe Should rene hina 















ike’ to expectation, t 
lees of Saturday evening at the & m- 
phony Concerts parted still more 
cordially with Mr. Fiedler than did the 
publi¢ of Friday afternoon. There are 
many more men in the audiences of Sat- 
urday, and thus applause gains in 
volume, accent, and staying power. The 
concert was, moreover, the end of the 
series for the year and of Mr. Fiedler’s 
term as conductor. It had its little 
rites, like the bunch of roses that await- 
ed him, when he came to his place; like 
the big wreaths of laurel, tied with 
the German colors, that were handed to 
him at the end of the concert, like the 
tall silver vase, austere of line and 
reticent in its inscription, that the or- 
chestra gave to him in the intermission 
for memory of their four years of work 
together. The leave-taking of Friday 
seemed a mere preliminary beside these 
formalities, and the applause that the 
conductor received then was tame in- 
deed beside the plaudits that followed 
him through the concert of Saturday. 
at the end of his excerpts from Wagner's 


mMmusic-dramas., 


Had the occasion been a political con- 
vention instead of a symphony concert, the 
attendant reporters would probably have! 
timed the aplause that greeted Mr. Fiedler 
When he first appeared. It continued sur- 
prisingly long, so that it rose and fei, 
gathered itself again, mounted anew and 
held the conductor, as it seemed for four 
or five minutes with bent and acknowledg- 
ing head. It was quick and hearty at the 


end of the overture to ‘Oberon’ and at. 
each pause in Brahms’s symphony. When | 


it was done, by a common accord, almost 
the whole audience rose to its feet, re- 
called the conductor once, twice and thrice, 
and volleyed its applause at him and the 
standing orchestra. The pieces from 
Wagner came and went to due measure 
of applause, and then, at the end of the con- 
cert, when the wreaths were borne up the 
aisle, everyone stood before and behind 
the conductor and stilled the plaudits only 
when he lifted his hand to speak. His 
little speech was much like that of Friday 
afternoon, though less clearly spoken be- 
cause Mr. Fiedler was plainly much more 
moved. Such emotion may reasonably 
excuse @& somewhat tactless allusion to 
the circumstances of his departure and 
the possibility of return. Mr. Fiedler hs 
served his term with honor to himself, 
With satisfaction to his public, with due 
devotion to the standards of the orchestra 
and the concerts. It ends according to the 
conditions originally and clearly deter- 
mined for it. There is no more to be 
said. The speech ended; the applause 
swelled once more; the stage and the 
auditorium quickly emptied. The leave- 
taking was done, and it had added speech- 
making by the departing conductor to the 
customs of the Symphony Concerts. 
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